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HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 


[Book  I- 


Qkkat  Seal  or  GicoaoE  III.,  tui  Pubsc,  and  Chakcklijoe**  Macs. 

CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


GEORGE  III.— A.D.  1160. 


HE  sudden  decease 
of   George   II.,    on 
the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  October  in 
this    year,    lefl   the 
throne  empty  for  his 
lieir  -  apparent,    the 
eldest  son  of  the  late 
Frederick,      Prince 
of  Wales.      Prince 
George  uas   riding 
out  on  horseback,  in 
the    neighbourhood 
of  Kew  Palace,  with 
his    groom    of   the 
stole   and    inseparable    companion.    Lord    Bute, 
when   news   was   brought   him   that  his  grand- 
father was   dead,  and  that  he   was  king.      This 
important  intelligence   was   presently   confirmed 
by  the   arrival   of  Mr.    Pitt,  the    real   head  of 
the    government.      They    repaired    together    to 
Kew,  where  the  new  king  remained  during  the 
rest  of  the   day  and  the  following  night.      On 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October  George  went 
up  to  St.  James's.     When  Pitt  waited  upon  him 
there,  he  presented  the  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 
pronounced  at  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council ; 
but  he  was  told  by  his  majesty  that  that  business 
had  already  been  thought  of,  and  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.     This  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  haughty  minister  that  Bute,  of  whose 
favour  he  had  made  sure,  would  not  rest  con- 
tented with  a  subordinate  place,  but  would  aspire 


to  the  highest  offices  through  the  favour  of  the 
young  king  and  the  warm  predilection  of  the 
young  king's  mother.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
George  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities. The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  allowed 
of  no  business ;  but  on  the  Monday  the  Earl  of 
Bute  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  the  eldest  of 
the  king's  brothers,  was  also  appointed  to  a  seat  at 
the  table.  It  was  given  out  that  his  majesty  was 
satisfied  and  charmed  with  the  brilliant  perform- 
ances of  the  existing  cabinet,  and  would  make  no 
changes  except  a  few  that  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  household  and  minor  offices.  The  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle  pretended  to  be  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  his  dear  master  George  II.,  and 
even  protested  that  he  would  retire  from  court  and 
from  the  world  ;  yet  he  soon  consented  to  remain 
at  his  post,  though  overshadowed  by  his  great  and 
peremptory  colleague,  Mr.  Pitt.  Almost  the  first 
act  of  government  of  the  new  king  was  a  procla- 
mation "  For  the  encouragement  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  punishing  of  vice, 
profaneness,  and  immorality,"  which  was  issued 
'  on  the  31st  of  October.  This  was  generally  taken 
as  a  token  of  his  majesty's  virtue  and  devotion  ; 
and,  though  the  proclamation  might  have  re- 
mained as  useless  as  other  documents  of  the  same 
kind,  it  was  enforced  or  recommended  by  George 
by  the  example  he  set,  from  the  beginning,  of  a 
decent  and  moral  life.  It  was  observed  that  the 
king,  though  so  young,  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  churchi  and  that  the 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  seldom  out  of  the 
circle  at  court.  Other  circumstances,  however, 
were  not  so  generally  admired.  The  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  king's  uncle,  was  struck 
out  of  the  Liturgy  by  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council,  and  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  Whigs, 
who  esteemed  Cumberland  as  one  of  their  party, 
and  who,  perhaps,  did  not  very  accurately  examine 
the  court  and  church  etiquette  which  regulates  the 
prayers  for  royalty.  Emily,  the  late  king's  fevourite 
daughter,  who  had  shown  the  most  sincere  and 
passionate  grief  at  her  father's  death,  was  soon 
deprived  of  the  rangership  of  Richmond  Park, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  Bute.  It  was  rumoured 
and  believed,  upon  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
that  the  late  sovereign  had,  after  all  his  vast  private 
expenditure  for  the  continental  war,  left  behind 
him  a  secret  deposit  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  yet,  after  the  payment  of 
some  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  legacies  to  his 


daughters  Emily  and  Mary,  to  his  son  Cumber- 
land, and  to  his  mistress.  Lady  Y^mouth,  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  any  remainder ;  and  the  credit- 
ors of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  found  that  they 
had  as  little  to  hope  from  his  son  as  they  had  had 
ftt)m  his  father.  There  was  also  an  uncomfortable 
opinion  abroad  that  the  young  king  might  be  too 
subservient  to  his  mother  and  her  favourite,  and  too 
partial  to  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Bute;  and  a 
paper  was  fixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange  with  these 
words  : — "  No  petticoat  government — no  Scotch 
minister — no  Lord  Greorge  Sackville!"  It  was 
observed,  too,  as  something  ominous,  that  many 
noble  and  decided  Jacobites,  who  had  never  ap- 
peared at  court,  were  now  hastening  to  kiss  hands, 
in  the  joyful  forethought  of  a  Tory  resurrection 
The  countenance  of  Pitt,  who  was  still  the  popular 
minister,  was  evidently  clouded,  and  reports  were 
spread  of  disagreements  in  the  existmg  Whig 
cabinet. 


Gasobit  Frokt  or  Old  Kxw  Palaci.    From  a  Print  by  WooUett. 


On  the  18th  of  November  the  new  king  met 
parliament  for  the  first  time.  One  clause  in  his 
speech  strongly  excited  the  feeling  of  nationality. 
•*  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,"  said  George, 
*•  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton."  He  said  it 
would  be  the  happiness  of  his  life  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people ;  and 
that  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  loving 
subjects  were  equally  dear  to  him  with  the 
most  valuable  prerogative  of  his  crown.  He  de- 
clared that,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing 
and  glorious  state,  victorious  and  happy,  though 
engaged  in  a  necessary  war,  which  (in  the  same 


language  that  had  been  used  in  the  late  reign)  he 
called  a  war  for  the  Protestant  interest.  He 
spoke  not  of  peace  or  negotiation,  but  asked  the 
cheerful  and  powerftil  assistance  of  parliament  to 
prosecute  this  war  with  greater  vigour.  A  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  spirit  of  union  and  good  harmony 
which  prevailed,  and,  by  implication,  this  praise 
was  made  to  extend  to  the  existing  cabinet,  which 
had  found  the  country  in  a  ferment  of  faction  and 
discontent,  and  had  tranquillised  it  by  their  bril- 
liant series  of  victories  and  conquests.  Yet,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  train  was  laying  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Pitt  and  his  colleagues ;  and  Bute, 
better  fitted  to  perform  Lothario  on  a  private  stage, 
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was  anxious  to  act  the  part  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  busily  engaged  with  that  old  trimmer  and 
intriguer  Bubb  Dodington.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember Bute  had  a  long  conference  with  Bubb, 
who  pressed  him  to  act  immediately,  stating  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  place  of  Lord  Holder- 
ness,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  Pitt's  overbearing,  monopolising  dis- 
position ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  hinted  that 
Holdemess  must  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Bute 
said  that  he  knew  Lord  Holdemess  "  was  ready. 


JOHH, 
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at  his  desire,  to  quarrel  with  his  fellow  ministers 
(on  account  of  the  slights  end  ill  usage  which  he 
daily  experienced)  and  go  to  the  king,  and  throw 
up  with  seen>ing  anger,  and  then  he  (But«)  might 
come  in  without  seeming  to  displace  anybody." 
A  few  days  after  this  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
again  threatening  to  resign,  not,  however,  in 
sorrow  and  grief,  but  in  anger  at  some  court  ap- 
pointments which  had  been  made  without  his 
knowledge  ;  yet  the  duke  continued  to  flatter  Lord 
Bute  with  the  king,  and  offered  to  act  with,  or 
even  under  him.  Before  the  king's  speech  to 
parliament  was  six  weeks  old  Bute  agreed  with 
Bubb  Dodington  that  his  majesty  ought  to  make  a 
very  different  one  to  the  new  parliament,  declaring 
that  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  to  which 
he  had  no  way  contributed,  and  of  which  he  could 
not  approve, — that  he  was  convinced  the  present 
method  of  defending  Hanover  would  ruin  England, 
— that  he  was  determined  to  leave  that  electorate 
to  take  its  own  chance,  and  apply  the  money 
spent  on  the  German  wars  in  exertions  more  likely 
to  reduce  his  enemies  to  a  reasonable  peace.  Bute, 
however,  intimated  his  doubts  whether  the  king 
would  consent  to  this  system.  It  appears  to  us 
that  such  a  consent  would  not  have  been  very 
honourable  to  the  young  monarch.    By  withdraw- 


ing our  troops  from  the  continent,  and  stopping 
our  subsidies,  we  should  not  merely  have   left 
Hanover  to  take  its  chance,  but  we  should  also 
have  abandoned  our  great  ally  the  Prussian  king* 
and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  he  again  seemed 
to  be  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  numercNts 
enemies.     FMlerick  would  have  had  some  right 
to  complain  that  England,  having  secured  to  her- 
self the  Canadas  and  other  important  conqueate, 
was  discovering,  for  the  first  time,  that  peace  wae 
a  blessed  thing,  and  by  withdrawing  her  subsidies 
and  support  was  leaving  Prussia  open  to  ruin ; — 
that  England  had  got  tdl  she  hoped  for  from  the 
war,  and  cared  not  what  became  of  her  ally  who 
had,   indeed,   enabled   her  to  conquer   America 
through  Germany.     But  Bute  was  also  distressed 
with  another  doubt,  which  was,  that  the  present 
ministers  might  themselves  ''  have  an  eye  that 
way,"  and  recommend  the  very  plan  which  he  and 
Bubb  Dodington  hoped  to  have  the  credit  of.     His 
lordship,  however,  consoled  himself  with  the  cer- 
tainty mat  ministers  were  not  united  in  plans  or 
feelings,  and  that  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
sincerely  wished  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  would 
go  any  lengths  to  obtain  it,  Mr.  Pitt  was  resolved 
to  stay  in  office  no  longer  than  the  war  should  last, 
and  was,  in  fact,   already  meditating    a  retreat 
This  difference  of  opinion  upon  so  vital  a  point 
was  matter  of  encouragement  to  tha  aspiring  groom 
of  the  stole,  and  Bute  moreover  was  satisfied  that, 
whether  Newcastle  staid  in  or  went  out,  he  would 
not  oppose  his  promotion,  nor  in  any  circumstances 
refuse  him  the  benefit  of  his  vast  parliamentary 
influence.     Yet  he  was  not  disposed  to  try  the 
duke  too  much,  nor  to  risk  too  bold  a  leap  at  once.* 
A.  D.  1161. — In  the  mean  while  great  court  was 
paid  to  Bute  by  all  who  longed  for  peerages,  court 


Gkoroe  Bubb  Dodixoto.v.    From  an  anonymous  Print. 

places,  or  promotion  in  the  army  or  navy ;  and  the 
business  of  parliament  proceeded  smoothly.  The 
civil  list  was  fixed  at  the  clear  annual  sum  of 
800,000^.,  payable  out  of  the  aggregate  fund  instead 
of  the  specific  revenues  previously  devoted  to  that 
object.    Nineteen  millions  were  unhesitatingly  voted 

*  Dodingtoa'a  Diary. 
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as  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war.    Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  grafted  to  our  colonies  in 
America  as  compensation  for  the  expenses  they 
had  incurred  and  the  efforts  they  had  made  in  the 
present  war — a  war  which  laid  some  of  the  ground- 
works of  the  independence  those  colonies  claimed 
a  few  years  later.     Towards  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, on  the  3rd  of  March,  his  majesty,  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  recommended  an  important  im- 
provement.    By  the  act  passed  in  the  year  1701, 
under  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  commissions 
of  the  judges  were  continued  quamdiu  bene  se 
gesserirU^  or,  the  power  of  displacing  them  was 
taken  from  Uie  crown,  and  their  continuance  in 
their  important  offices  was  made  dependent  solely 
on  their  own  good  conduct ;  hut  at  the  demise  of 
the  crown  their  offices  determined  and  became 
vacant  by  law.     George  now  declared  his  wish  to 
render  the  bench  still  more  independent,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  still  more  impartial;  and 
he  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
continue  their  commissions  and  their  salaries  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  death  of  one  king  or  the 
accession  of  another.      A  bill  was  immediately 
framed  for  this  purpose  and  carried  through  both 
Houses:  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  19th 
of  March,  when  his  majesty  put  an  end  to  the 
session.     On  the  same  day  Mr%  Legge,  whom  we 
have  seen  co-partner  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  patriotism 
or  populari^,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
chancellor  ot  the  exchequer,  and  Lord  Harrington 
put  in  his  place;   and  on  die  same  day  Lord 
Holdemess  was  kept  to  the  promises  he  had  made 
to  the  favourite :   having  secured  a  pecuniary  in- 
demnification with  the  reversion  of  the  wardenship 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  resigned  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  was  imraedi|itely  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute.     It  was  reported  that  the  king  had 
said  "  he  was  tired  of  having  two  secretaries,  of 
which  one  (Pitt)  would  do  nothing,  and  the  other 
(Holdemess)  could  do  nothing ;  and  that  he  would 
have  a  secretary  who  both  could  and  would  act." 
Pitt  had  certainly  been  for  some  time  inert  and  ill- 
humoured,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  this  sudden 
change — made,   it  appears,  without  his  previous 
knowledge — would  either  increase  his  alacrity  or 
dispel  his  ill-humour.     Horace  Walpole,  however, 
adas  that  he  was  somewhat  softened  for  the  pre- 
sent by  the  offer  of  the  place  of  cofferer  for  James 
Grenville,  one  of  his  brothers-in-law.     The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of 
Holdemess,  and  to  have  made  his  terms  with  Lord 
Bute.     That  favourite  took  for  his  under-secretary 
Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  consented  to  leave 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Pitt ;  but  at  the  same  time  both  he  and  his  royal 
master  intimated  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
war.* 

As  the  parliament  could  only  exercise  its  ftinc- 
tions  for  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  late 

•  Hor.  Walpole.  Letten  to  O.  Montagne.— Dodington'*  Diary.— 
Annual  Regifter.  . 


king,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of 
March,  dissolving  it  and  calling  a  new  one.  Bute 
made  arrangements  with  Newcastle  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  elections,  or,  in  the  broad  words  of 
the  craft,  **  he  settled  the  new  parliament  with  the 
duke."*  The  eyes  of  all  the  Tories  were  fixed 
hopeftdly  upon  the  prevailing  favourite,  who  had 
credit  for  far  more  energy  and  ability  than  he 
ever  possessed. 

John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  was  originally 
a  very  poor  Scottish  iiobleman.  He  had  received 
a  part  of  his  education  at  Eton;  and  in  1737, 
when  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  public  life  by  being  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  peers  for  Scotland.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  police  in  his  native 
kingdom,  and  was  first  introduced  to  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  Greorge  III.,  who 
was  charmed  with  his  acting  in  the  part  of 
Lothario,  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  invited  him 
to  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  The  warm  favour 
of  the  prince  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
princess  his  wife.  His  royal  highness  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  frequently  that  Bute  was  a  fine 
showy  man,  and  would  make  an  excellent  ambas- 
sador in  a  court  where  there  was  no  business  to 
do.t  His  lordship  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl 
Waldegrave,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  fully 
competent  to  judge  of  him : — "  Bute  has  a  good 
person,  fine  legs,  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  is  an  extraordinary  appearance 
of  wisdom  both  in  his  look  Md  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;  for  whether  the  subject  be  serious  or  trifling, 
he  is  equally  pompous,  slow,  and  sententious. 
Not  contented  with  being  wise,  he  would  be  thought 
a  polite  scholar  and  a  man  of  great  erudition ;  but 
has  the  misfortune  never  to  succeed  except  with 
those  who  are  exceedingly  ignorant ;  for  his  histo- 
rical knowledge  is  chiefly  taken  from  tragedies, 
wherein  he  is  very  deeply  read ;  and  his  classical 
learning  extends  no  further  than  a  French  trans- 
lation."t  He  continued  to  charm  the  prince's 
court  by  playing  Lothario,  and  in  1738  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Thistle  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
Frederick's  bedchamber.  On  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  retired  for  a  time  into 
the  country ;  but  it  .was  said,  and  universally  be- 
lieved, that  he  retained  an  unbounded  influence 
over  the  princess  dowager,  and  directed  or  pre- 
scribed to  her  tiie  rules  she  was  to  follow  in  edu- 
cating her  son  flfeorge,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  "  pouting-place  of  princes," 
Leicester  House,  where  intrigues  and  schemes  of 
opposition  were  organised  against  the  old  king. 
In  the  year  1755  his  close  intimacy  with  the 
princess  dowager  was  one  of  the  commonest  sub- 
jects of  scandu,  and  he  was  said  to  have  co-ope- 
rated with  her  royal  highness  in  setting  the  grand- 
son against  the  grandfather,  and  in  inducing  young 
George  to  reject  absolutely  the  matrimonial  alli- 
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ancc  proposed  to  him  by  the  king  with  the  charm- 
ing Princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbottel.  Not- 
withstanding the  nimours  which  must  inevitably 
have  reached  her  ears,  the  princess  dowager  con- 
tinued her  intimacy  and  her  unlimited  confidence, 
and  by  her  good  offices  Bute  also  became  the 
avowed  favourite  of  the  young  prince,  who  was 
unsociable  and  shy  from  the  united  effects  of  tem- 
perament and  education,  but  disposed  to  cling 
closely  to  the  few  persons  that  constantly  surrounded 
him.  When  a  separate  establishment  was  formed 
(in  the  year  1756),  the  great  point  aimed  at  by 
himself  and  his  mother  was,  to  place  Bute  at  the 
head  of  it.  They  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come, but  eventually  the  old  king's  consent  was 
forced  from  him,  and  the  double  favourite  was 
made  groom  of  die  stole.  From  that  moment 
Bute  hardly  ever  suflFered  Prince  George  to  be  out 
of  his  sight,  and  all  observers  were  convinced  that 
in  the  new  reign  the  groom  of  the  stole  would  be 
prime  minister.  Even  according  to  the  least  un- 
favourable portrait  ever  drawn  of  him,  Bute  was 
not  the  man  either  to  correct  the  defects  of  the 
prince's  education,  or  to  use  power  with  wisdom 
and  moderation.  His  friend  Bubb  Dodington 
foretold  that  George,  who  did  not  like  new  faces, 
would  adhere  steadfastly  to  his  favourite,  and  im- 
bibe his  notions  of  government,  together  with  his 
partialities  and  antipathies  ;  and  it  was  considered 
by  most  men  that  these  prognostics  were  after- 
wards verified  to  the  full. 


George  III.  at  thk  period  or  ms  AccinioK. 
From  an  anonymous  Prli||r 

On  ascending  the  throne  George  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year ;  yet  he  presented  few  of 
the  graces  and  none  of  the  liveliness  of  youth.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  vices 
or  irregularities  which  commonly  attend  that  age 
with  personages  in  his  situation.  Little,  indeed, 
was  known  of  his  personal  character,  for  he  had 
shunned  all  intimacies  except  with  Bute ;  but  his 
manners  were  most  decorous,  his  attention  to  reli- 
gion was  very  apparent,  and,  though  deficient  in 
frankness  and  openness  of  behaviour,  he  was  uni- 


versally believed  to  be  strictly  honest,  and  to  en- 
tertain the  highest  notions  of  honour  and  faithful- 
ness to  his  word  when  once  given.  He  was,  how- 
ever, accused  of  being  fond  of  money  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  of  entertaining  lasting  resent- 
ments against  all  who  had  once  offended  him.  It 
was  surmised,  from  the  nature  of  his  education, 
and  from  the  Jacobite  or  Tory  character  of  some 
of  his  tutors,  that  he  entertained  a  high  abstract 
idea  of  the  kingly  power,  and  that  though  he  was 
far  too  conscientious  ever  to  attempt  any  invasion 
of  the  constitution  he  was  sworn  to  defend,  or  any 
extension  of  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal  limits, 
he  might  yet  be  very  much  inclined  to  give  the 
utmost  extension  to  those  limits  where  they  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  strictly  defined.  Though 
so  young,  healthy,  and  robust,  and  though  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  so  old,  he  was  the  first  prince  of 
his  House  to  do  without  a  mistress.  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  he  married,  and  from  that  time 
his  fidelity  to  his  consort  was  ^s  remarkable  as  his 
previous  continence.    The   princess  he  selected. 
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and  who  became  the  mother  of  his  numerous 
family,  was  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  second  daughter  of  the  late  duke ;  and  to 
this  lady  he  was  united  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  September.  The  Queen's  character  resembled, 
or  gradually  assimilated  itself  to  his  own,  both  in 
its  better  qualities  and  in  its  less  attractive  ones, 
like  George,  Charlotte  was  decorous,  devout, 
rigid  in  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties ;  and 
those  who  love  or  admire  them  least  can  scarcely 
deny  that  they  contributed  to  a  great  and  striking 
reformation  of  manners.  Before  their  time  the 
court  of  St.  James's  had  much  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  without  its  polish ; 
during  their  time  it  became  decent  and  correct, 
and  its  example  gradually  extended  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  where  it  was  most  wanted.  The 
polish  and  the  grace,  the  refinement  or  brilliancy, 
perhaps  were  still  wanting ;  for  neither  of  the  two 
royal  personages  was  particularly  distinguished  as 
graceftil  or  brilliant,  and  the  king  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  a  quiet  domestic  country  life,  and 
the  practical  operations  of  farming. 
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Since  the  death  of  the  late  king  the  events 
of  the  war  had  been  very  various.  Though  he 
liad  80  speedily  driven  Uie  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians  from  his  capital,  Frederick  the  Great  had 
still  to  contend  with  those  two  powers  on  his  own 
territory,  and  with  the  French  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  Swedes  continued  to  threaten 
fresh  invasions.  But,  shaking  off  a  momentary 
despondency,  this  wonderful  man  was  planning 
fresh  campaigns  when  news  arrived  that  George 
II.  Was  dead — that  his  successor  was  anxious  for 
peace — that  some  of  his  ministers  or  advisers  were 
projecting  a  separate  treaty  with  France,  and  that 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  English  subsi- 
dies would  not  be  continued,  as  Lord  Bute  was  of 
opinion  that  a  peace  would  be  best  brought  about 
by  not  supplying  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war.  And,  in  effect, 
though  the  British  Parliament  in  the  month  of 
December  (1760)  had  granted  the  subsidy,  the 
money  was  slowly,  reluctantly,  and  imperfectly  paid, 
and  it  was  the  last  subsidy  they  ever  voted  for  Fre- 
derick. The  Prussian  monarch  represented  that 
this  conduct  would  not  forward  the  desired  peace ; 
that  it  would  render  his  enemies  more  obstinate 
and  inveterate,  considering  him  as  abandoned  by 
England ;  that  Broglie  and  the  French  were  de-. 
vastating  the  whole  of  Westphalia  and  exercising 
their  vengeance  on  people  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  war  by  the  promises  and  subsidies  of 
George  II.  But  all  these  representations  pro- 
duced little  effect;  and,  as  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  was  unsuccessful  on  the  Rhine,  and 
was  loudly  accused  of  rapacity  and  of  arrogance 
towards  the  British  officers  serving  under  him,  he 
ceased  to  be  ])opular  in  this  country,  and  contri- 
buted to  cast  some  discredit  on  his  master,  Frede- 
rick. The  great  battle  of  Torgau,  the  last  in 
which  Frederick  commanded  in  person,  and  in 
which,  though  victorious,  he  lost,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
was  fought  towards  the  end  of  1760.  It  gave  him 
once  mure  the  command  of  all  Saxony,  and  before 
he  went  into  winter  quarters  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  Austrians  and  the  Swedes 
had  cleared  out  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and 
Pomerania,  and  that  the  Russians  had  again  re- 
tired beyond  the  Vistula.  But  his  losses  in  men 
had  been  prodigious,  his  coffers  were  empty,  his 
recruiting  difficult,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  campaign  of  the  present 
year,  1761.  This  campaign  was  opened  early  in 
February  by  his  general.  Prince  Ferdinand,  who, 
by  a  sudden  attack,  drove  the  French  out  of  their 
quarters  near  Cassel.  Soon  after  this  advantage 
the  Prussian  general  Sybourg  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Hanoverian  general  Sporken,  took  three 
thousand  French  prisoners,  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  still  in  union  with  Sporken,  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  empire  under  Greneral  Clefeld. 
Prince  Ferdinand  followed  up  these  advantages  by 
laying  siege  simultaneously  to  Cassel,  Marbourg, 
and  Ziegenhayn ;  but  he  failed  in  all  these  at- 


tempts, and  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover.  At  the  same  time  the  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had  advanced 
towards  Frankfort,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Broglie.  At  this  moment  Frederick 
had  certain  information  that  the  English  were  ne- 
gotiating with  the  French,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  for  some  time  uncertain  as  to  the  turn  these 
negotiations  might  take.  Broglie  remained  inac- 
tive till  the  month  of  July,  when  he  was  joined  by 
the  Prince  of  Soubise  with  large  reinforcements. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  drive  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  the  combined  army  of  English  and  Hanove- 
rians from  their  entrenched  camp  at  Hohenower, 
which  was  defended  by  a  river  in  front,  and  by 
rugged  bushy  ground  on  one  of  its  flanks.  He 
began  a  furious  attack  on  Lord  Granby's  posts  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July;   but  though  the 


JouK.  Mauqucrs  or  G&anby. 
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English  troops  were  left  for  some  time  without  any 
support,  to  sustain  by  themselves  the  concentrated 
attack,  he  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss,  and 
driven  into  the  woods.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  Broglie,  with  Soubise  and 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  his  forces,  repeated  the 
attack,  beginning  again  with  Lord  Granby's  posts. 
After  a  murderous  lire,  continued  for  upwards  of 
five  hours,  the  French  gave  way,  fell  into  disorder, 
and  retreated  on  all  points,  leaving  behind  them 
their  wounded  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  Their 
loss  was  estimated  at  five  thousand  men.  Broglie 
and  Soubise,  who  had  never  agreed,  now  accused 
each  other,  the  first  asserting  that  Soubise  did  not 
begin  his  attack  till  it  was  too  late,  and  Soubise 
maintaining  that  Broglie  had  begun  too  soon,  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  the  allied  camp,  and  gaining 
all  the  honours  without  his  assistance.  It  was  this 
fierce  dissension  and  ill-will  between  the  two  com- 
manders that  checked  the  French  much  more  than 
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the  defeat  they  had  sustained ;  for  their  loss  was 
Boon  made  up,  and  the  continual  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements made  them  far  stronger  than  the  allies. 
At  length  they  determined  to  divide  their  forces 
and  act  separately:  Soubise  crossed  the  river 
Lippe,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to 
Munster,  and  Broglie  marched  off  m  the  oppo- 
site direction,  crossed  the  Weser,  and  threatened  to 
fall  upon  Hanover.  This  compelled  Ferdinand  to 
divide  hiar  small  army  into  two  portions;  and, 
whilst  he  himself  with  one  half  marched  along  the 
Weser  to  watch  Broglie,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick  with  the  other  threw  himself  between 
Soubise  and  Munster.  Broglie  cautiously  avoided 
a  battle ;  but  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  his 
march  and  in  quarters  by  llying  columns  of  Eng- 
lish and  Hanoverian  liorse,  who  were  almost  uni- 
versally successful.  In  one  of  these  affairs,  too  in- 
significant to  leave  a  name,  the  gallant  young  Prince 
Albert  Henry  of  Brunswick,  Ferdinand's  nephew, 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Perceiving  that  he  could 
not  stop  the  steady  onward  march  of  Broglie  into 
the  heart  of  Hanover,  Prince  Ferdinand  marched 
into  Hesse  and  cut  off  the  communications  of  the 
French  in  that  country,  destroying  their  magazines 
there  and  menacing  some  of  their  recently  acquired 
forts ;  upon  which  Broglie,  as  he  had  calculated, 
took  the  alarm,  and  retreated  out  of  Hanover  with 
all  the  plunder  he  could  carry  [off.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Hereditary  Prince  had  saved  Munster, 
checked  Soubise,  and  destroyed  many  of  his  ma- 
gazines. The  rest  of  the  campaign  looked  more 
like  marauding  than  war:  the  French  took  and 
plundered  some  weak  defenceless  towns,  failed  in 
all  their  attempts  upon  fortified  places,  fought  no 
battles,  and  went  into  winter  quarters — ^Broglie  at 
Cassel,  Soubise  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Frederick, 
who  had  taken  the  field  in  the  month  of  April, 


marched  into  Silesia,  where  the  important  fortress 
of  Schweidnitz  was  once  more  threatened  by  an 
Austrian  army  under  General  Laudon.  On  the 
approach  of  his  Prussian  majesty  Laudon  halted, 
fell  back,  and  then  threw  himself  into  Bohemia, 
intending  to  wait  there  until  fresh  columns  of 
Russians  under  Marshal  Butterlin  should  reach 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  another  Russian  horde 
under  Romanzow  should  re-occupy  Pomerania. 
Tlie  Russians  in  both  instances  were  true  to  their 
appointments ;  but  when  Butterlin  was  in  Silesia, 
Frederick,  though  with  only  50,000  men,  threw 
himself  between  that  marshal,  who  had  70,000 
men,  and  Laudon,  who  had  60,000,  and  for  some 
time,  and  with  ^wonderful  skill,  prevented  their 
junction.  At  length,  however — but  not  before 
the  12th  of  August — Butterlin  and  Laudon  joined 
near  Striegau.  They  then  conceived  that  they 
could  hem  in  Frederick  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  escape.  But  his  Prussian  majesty  threw 
himself  into  his  well  prepared  and  admirably  forti- 
fied camp  of  Buntzelwitz,  and  from  behind  its  tre- 
mendous chain  of  works,  its  four-and-twenty  enor- 
mous batteries,  its  deep  ditches,  its  treble  trenches, 
its  mines,  its  pallisadoes  and  chevaux-de-frises,  he 
laughed  Russians  and  Austrians  to  scorn.  The 
allies  attempted  to  blockade  him,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  eat — the  country,  wasted  by 
long  war,  was  bare  of  everything,  and  men  and 
horses  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  famine. 
They  expected,  indeed,  5000  provision  waggons, 
but  these  were  all  taken  by  a  flying  column  of 
Prussians,  led  by  General  Platen,  who,  moreover, 
cut  the  troops  that  escorted  the  waggons  to  pieces, 
and  destroyed  three  of  the  largest  magazines  the 
Russians  had  established  on  the  borders  of  Po- 
land. At  this  dismal  news  Butterlin  and  Laudon 
broke  suddenly  away  from  their  blockade  of  the 
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camp  of  Buptzelwitz,  and,  separating,  the  Russian 
marched  into  Pomerania,  while  the  Austrian  re- 
tired to  an  entrenched  camp  near  Fribourg.  It 
was  now  the  middle  of  September.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  Frederick  marched  towards  Upper 
Silesia — a  most  unfortunate  move — for  Laudon 
rushed  from  his  entrenched  camp,  made  by  night 
a  general  assault  upon  Schweidnitz,  and  took  that 
important  place  by  storm.  This  enabled  the 
Austrians,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Silesia. 
In  another  direction  the  Russians,  assisted  by  the 
Swedes,  took  Colberg,  which  enabled  them  to 
winter  in  Pomerania  and  the  new  March  of  Bran- 
denburg.    Frederick  seemed  at  last  succumbing. 

Without  learning  wisdom  from  the  past  Pitt  had 
insisted  on  another  paltry  descent  on  the  French 
coast ;  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  secret  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Keppel,  with  troops  on  board  under  General 
Hodgson,  sailed  across  the  Channel.  The  point 
selected  was  Bellisle,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany ;  and 
there  the  troops  attempted  to  land  on  the  8th  of 
April.  They  were  foiled,  and  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men ;  but  a  second  attempt  was  more 
successful,  and  after  a  long  siege  of  a  petty  fortress 
we  remained  masters  of  that  useless  island.  The 
secretary's  obstinacy  was  severely  reflp'^ted  upon,, 
and  people  asked  what  we  should  do  with  Bellisle 
now  that  we  had  got  it.  The  negociations  be- 
tween the  courts  of  l^ondon  and  VersJEulles  did  not, 
during  their  progress,  retard  our  military  oper- 
ations. Early  in  the  year,  Pondicherry,  the 
capital  settlement  of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  their  last  stronghold  surrendered  at  discretion 
to  Uie  British  troops,  under  Colonel  Coote,  after  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  live 
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upon  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin.  This  left 
the  British  undisputed  masters  of  the  rich  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  vast 
Indian  Peninsula,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  island  of  Dominica,  which, 
contrary  to  treaty,  had  been  fortified  and  settled 
by  the  French,  was  reduced  by  an  inconsiderable 
armament  under  Lord  Rollo  and  Sir  James 
Douglas.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fights  and 
skirmishes  at  sea,  in  which  the  English  flag  was 
generally  successful,  little  else  was  done  during 
diis  year. 

France  was  rapidly  sinking  under  the  efiforts 
made  to  sustain  the  war,  the  people  were  im- 
poverished and  discontented,  the  king  wished  for 
repose  and  peace.  As  soon  as  they  knew  that  Pitt's 
influence  was  declining,  and  that  Bute  was  obtain- 
ing the  ascendancy,  the  French  ministers  flattered 
themselves  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  negociating.  They  were  quite  ready  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  and  they  trusted  that  Bute,  as 
eager  for  peace  as  themselves,  would  not  insist 
upon  any  very  humiliating  condition.  Af)£r  some 
private  pourparlers  an  interchange  of  memorials 
was  commenced,  proposing  broadly  to  treat  upon 
the  uti  possidetis  principle,  which,  with  some 
exceptions,  should  leave  each  of  the  belligerents  in 
possession  of  what  it  had  acquired  during  the  war. 
In  the  month  of  July  Mr.  Stanley  was  dispatched 
to  Paris,  and  the  Count  de  Bussy  came  over  to 
London,when  preliminaries  were  mutually  proposed 
and  examined.  The  French  offered  to  cede  Canada, 
to  restore  Minorca  in  exchange  for  Guadaloupe  and 
Marigalante,  to  give  up  Senegal  and  Goree,  pro- 
vided Anamaboo  and  Acra  were  guaranteed  to 
them,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Cape  Breton,  and 
to  consent  once  more  that  Dunkirk  should  be 
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demolished.  They,  hoY^ever,  absolutely  demanded 
the  restkution  of  all  the  captures  made  at  sea  by 
the  English  preyious  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
maintaining  that  such  captures  were  contrary  to 
all  international  law.  We,  on  oar  side,  as  abso- 
lutely refused  any  such  restitution,  insisting,  with 
good  reason,  considering  how  the  war  had  begun, 
that  the  right  of  all  hostile  operations  results 
not  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  formal  declaration 
of  war,  but  from  the  hostilities  which  the  ag- 
gressor has  first  offered.  This  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  break  off  the  treaty,  even  without  the  ques- 
tion of  Germany  and  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  French  had  made  repeated  proposals  for  a 
neutrality  with  the  English  in  Germany,  but  even 
Bute  considered  these  as  inadmissible,  as  the 
French,  instead  of  offering  to  withdraw  all  their 
troops  from  that  theatre  of  war,  merely  proposed 
withdrawing  twice  the  number  of  troops  recalled 
by  England.  They  were  ready  to  evacuate  what 
they  occupied  in  Hanover,  but  they  refused  to 
restore  Cassel,  Gueldres,  and  such  o^er  places  as 
they  had  conquered  from  his  Prussian  majesty, 
stating  that  such  a  cession  would  be  directly 
against  their  treaty  with  the  Empress  Queen  Maria 
Theresa,  for  whom  they  had  conquered  these  places, 
and  in  whose  name  and  behalf  they  were  holding 
them.  But,  as  if  these  differences  were  not  suffi- 
cient, the  French  preliminaries  came  accompanied 
with  a  private  memorial,  demanding  from  Eng- 
land the  satisfaction  of  certain  claims  advanced  by 
Spain — a  most  undiplomatic  and  irregular  pro- 
cedure, as,  though  differences  existed,  we  were  at 
the  time  at  peace  with  Spain  and  at  war  with 
France.  Our  cabinet  positively  declared  to  M.  de 
Bussy  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  never 
suffer  his  disputes  with  Spain  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  negociations  carrying  on  with  France,  and 


that  the  French  had  no  right  to  interfere,  in  pre- 
tensions and  discussions  between  the  English  and 
Spaniards.  They  also  called  upon  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London  to  disavow  this  irregular 
procedure,  and  to  state  that  his  court  had  no  in- 
tention of  blending  its  comparatively  trifling  differ- 
ences with  the  far  more  serious  and  complicated 
quarrels  of  France.  At  first  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador returned  a  verbal  and  evasive  answer, 
but  he  was  soon  authorised  by  his  court  to  declare 
in  writing  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  French 
envoy  had  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  his 
Catholic  majesty.  In  his  memonal  the  ambassador 
declared  that  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  were  miited  by  mutual  interest  as  much  as 
by  the  ties  of  blood;  and,  though  he  said  his 
master  was  anxious  for  peace,  he  wTote  in  a  tone 
of  haughtiness  if  not  of  defiance. 

At  this  time  the  throne  of  Spain  was  no  longer 
occupied  by  the  pacific  Ferdinand  VI.,  who, 
through  his  wife  Barbara  of  Portugal,  had  con- 
tracted a  predilection  for  England.  That  sove- 
reign died  in  1759,  about  a  year  before  Geoi^  II., 
of  hypochondria  or  absolute  insanity,  produced  by 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  As  he  left 
no  children  the  crown  of  Spain  devolved  on  his 
half-brother  Charles,  king  of  Naples.  Leaving 
his  Italian  throne  to  his  third  son  Ferdinand,  for 
Don  Philip,  his  eldest  son,  was  epileptic  and  em- 
becile,  and  Charles,  his  second,  was  destined  to 
succeed  his  father  in  Spain,  Charles  repaired 
thither  and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  as 
Charles  IIL,  at  a  critical  juncture.  Though  by 
habit,  naturd  disposition,  and  interest,  disposed  to 
be  almost  as  peaceful  as  his  predecessor,  Charles 
had  none  of  his  brother's  English  predilections. 
The  insult  offered  to  him  in  his  Neapolitan  capital 
by  an  English  fleet,  in  1742,  when  Commodore 
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Martin  forced  him  to  sign  a  neutrality,  and  only 
allowed  him  an  hour  to  decide,  had  rankled  in  his 
mind  ever  since.     Instead  of  the  strict  and  im- 
partial neutrality  which  had  hitherto  been  observed, 
he  began  to  favour  the  French  on  all  opportunities, 
and  to  listen  to  their  adroit  agents,who  represented 
that,  when  England  had  swept  their  fleets  from  the 
ocean,  they  would  not  long  respect  those  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that, 
when  the  proud  islanders  had  possessed  them- 
sdves  of  all  the  French  colonies  in  the  East  Indies, 
West  Indies,  and  North  America,   they   would 
assuredly  covet  and  attack  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 
all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America.     It 
is  possible,  however,  that  Charles  would  long  have 
avoided  committing    himself   with    England   if 
France  had  not  tempted  him  with  the  offer  of 
Minorca  and  the  prospect  of  recovering  Gibraltar ; 
but  this  latter  lure  was  irresistible  to  a  Spanish 
sovereign,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  and 
dazzled  by  it,  Charles  III.  consented  not  only  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  the  diplomatic  notes 
of  France,  but  also  to  strengthen  and  give  virtual 
efficacy  to  st  Family  Compact  by  preparing  armies 
and  fleets.     And  some  months  before  M.  de  Bussy 
presented  the  note  in  question  an  unwonted  degree 
of  activity  had  been  observed  in  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards  of  Spain.      Immedifltdy  after  replying 
to  Bussy,  Pitt  as  foreign  secretary,  commanded  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Lord  Bristol,  to  in- 
quire what  these  preparations  meant.     Mr.  Wall, 
an  Irish  adventurer  who  had  attained  to  be  the 
leading  minister  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  answered 
Bristol  in  a  high  or  insolent  tone,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  aver  that  his  Catholic  Majesty's  intentions 
were  pacific.     Immediately  after  this  answer  to 
the  English  ambassador  the  Family  Compact  was 
signed  at  Versailles.     The  French  and   Spanish 
monarchs  agreed  to  consider  every  power  as  their 
common  enemy  to/to  might  become  the  enemy  of 
eitf^er^ond  to  guarantee  the  respective  dominions, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  might  possess 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace.    They  engaged  to 
afford  mutual  succours  by  sea  and  land.     The 
wars  in  which  France  might  be  concerned  in  con- 
sequence^of  her  alliances  in  Germany  were  specific- 
ally excepted  ft'om  the  cases  in  which  Spain  was 
to  fttmish  succours,  unless  some  maritime  power 
(meaning  England)  should  take  part  in  those  wars^ 
or   France  should  be  invaded  oy  land.     It  was 
stipulated  that  no  proposal  of  peace  to  their  com- 
mon enemies  was  to  be  made  except  by  common 
consent ;   and  that  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
•  and  Spain  were  to  act  as  if  they  formed  one  and  the 
same  power.     And,  lastly,  a  clause  was  introduced 
allowing  of  the  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Charles's 
son,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  stipulating  that  no 
other  power  should  be  admitted  into  this  Family 
Compact  except  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
Although  the  precise  wording  of  the  articles 
remained  a  secret,  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
treaty  were  thoroughly  known  to  Pitt,  and  might 
also  have  been  known  to  Bute.    Full  of  the  sub- 


ject and  its  obvious  consequences,  Pitt  represented 
at  the  council-table  that  Spain  was  only  waiting 
for  the  arrival   of  her  annual  Plate  Fleet  from 
America,  and  for  the  completion  of  her  prepara- 
tions, to  declare  war ;  and  he  boldly  proposed  that 
we  should  anticipate  her  by  declaring  war  ourselves, 
and  by  sending  out  a  fleet  to  intercept  her  ships 
and  treasures  from  the  western  world — treasures 
which,  if  allowed  to  arrive  in  Spain,  would  only  be 
employed  to  our  mischief.    Nor  did  his  scheme 
end  here :  he  pressed  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  their  colonies,  for  the  capture  of  the  Ha- 
vannah,   for   the  occupation  of  the   Isthmus  of 
Panama,   and   for  an  expedition  thence    against 
Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  which  should  in- 
tercept the   communication    between  the  South 
American  continent  and  the  rich  regions  of  the 
East.    But  Bute  felt  or  pretended  an  easy  incre- 
duhty  as  to  the  determined  hostile  intentions  of 
Spain  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty  sign^  at 
Versailles :   all  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's  brother- 
in-law,  considered  the  bold  measures  recommf.nded 
as   much  too  precipitate;    and  the  king  himself 
declared  that  he  had  the  strongest  objections  to 
the  scheme.    Thus  finding  himself  thwarted,  Pitt 
indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  in 
a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for  mea- 
sures he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide ;  and,  de- 
livering his  reasons  in  writing,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  resign  the  seals  of  secretary.*  Lord  Temple 
followed  his  example.   On  the  6th  of  October  when 
Pitt  delivered  up  his  seals  into  his  sovereign's  own 
hands  he  was  affected  even  to  tears  by  the  young 
king's  kindness  of  manner.     George  lamented  to 
him  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  servant ;  declaring, 
however,  again  that  he  was  averse  to  the  sudden 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and  adding  that 
he  himself  should  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
consenting  to  any  such  measure,  even  if  his  cabinet 
had  been  unanimous  for  it.     His  majesty  made 

•  According  to  Burke  (ia  Annual  Register')  old  Lord  .Onuiville, 
the  president  of  the  coun<nl.  who  had  himself  been  as  bold  a  minister 
as  ever  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt's  an- 
nouncement. "I  find  the  gentleman  is  determined  to  leave  us,  nor 
c^n  I  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly 
corapeUod  us  to  leave  him ;  but,  if  he  be  resolved  to  assume  the 
right  of  advising  his  m^esty  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war, 
to  what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council  r    When  he  talks  of 
being  responsible  to  the  people,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  forgets  that,  at  this  board,  he  is  only  responsible 
to  the  king.    However,  though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced  him- 
self of  hislnfaUibility.  still  it  remains  that  we  should  be  equally 
convinced  before  we  can  resign  our  umlerstandings  to  his  direction, 
or  Join  with  him  in  the  measure  he  oroposes."    Bubb  Dodington 
thus  congratulated  Lord  Bute  on  Pitts  resignation:— "  I  sincerely 
wbh  your  lordship  joy  of  being  delivered  of  a  most  impracticable 
colleague,  his  majesty  of  a  most  imperious  servant,  and  the  country 
of  a  most  dangerous  minister.    I  am  told  that  the  people  are  sullen 
about  it.  ....   .  Your  lordship  may  remember  some  months  ago 

I  said  I  thought  Mr.  Pitt  would  never  make  peace,  became  he  could 
never  make  sttch  a  pence  as  he  had  taught  the  nation  to  expect.  1  sup- 
pose he  now  sees  that  we  are  within  a  year  or  two  of  an  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  war  upon  the  present  footinz,  and  may 
think,  by  going  out  upon  a  spirited  pretence,  to  turn  tnc  attention 
and  dissatmaction  of  the  public  on  those,  who,  at  a  ruinous  expense, 
are  to  carry  on  his  wild  measures,  and  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  dislike  by  a  total  abandonment  of  the  press  to  him  and  his  crea- 
tures, which  I  humbly  liope  you  will  now  think  proper  to  employ 
better.'*  Adotphut,  Hiitory  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  George 
111.  to  the  cundutUm  of  veace  in  the  year  1783;  ^epeiwtt*.— Thc»e 
letters,  with  others  eaualiy  curious,  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Adol- 
phus  by  Mr.  Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham,  the  candid  editor  of 
Bubb  Dodington's  fiunous  Diary. 
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him  a  gracious  and  unlimited  offer  of  any  rewards 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow ;  and  the  very 
next  day  intimated  to  him,  through  Lord  Bute, 
that  he  would  confer  on  him  the  sinecure  govern* 
ment  of  the  Canadas,  with  a  salary  of  6000/.  a- 
year ;  or  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster with  an  equally  high  salary.  Pitt  instantly 
penned  a  strange  but  meaning  letter  to  Bute.  He 
requested  his  lordship  to  lay  him  "  at  the  royal  feet, 
with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  unfeigned  and 
respectful  gratitude;"  declared  that  he  was  pene- 
trated, overwhelmed,  confounded  with  the  extent 
of  his  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and  bounteous 
Javour — ^but  doubted  wheUier  he  ought  to  accept 
eHhcTTjf  the  offices  mentioned,  or  whether,  con- 
sidering that  which  he  had  resigned,  he  ought  to 
go  again  into  any  office  whatever.  But  in  the 
next  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  more  plainly  sug- 
gested the  nature  of  the  reward  he  wanted,  which 
was  a  pension  that  should  not  die  with  him,  but 
survive  in  his  family,  and  a  title  for  his  wife. 
'M  am  too  proud,"  "wrote  Pitt,  "  to  receive  any 
mark  of  the  king's  countenance  and  favour,  but 
above  all  doubly  happy  could  I  see  those  dearer  to 
me  than  myself  comprehended  in  that  monument 
of  royal  approbation  and  goodness,  with  which  his 
majesty  shall  condescend  to  distinguish  me."*  No 
time  was  lost  in  gratifying  him  in  his  own  way : 
a  pension  of  3000/.  a-year  was  settled  on  Mr.  Pitt 


Wiu.iAM  Pitt,  natr  Eabl  or  Chatham. 

for  three  lives,  and  a  peerage  was  conferred  on  his 
wife  Lady  Hester  and  her  issue :  and  the  Gazette 
the  next  day  announced  the  resignation  and  the 
honours  and  rewards  together,  publishing  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  from  our  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
brim  full  of  the  pacific  intentions  and  friendly 
assurances  of  Spain.  "  It  must  be  owned,"  says 
Burke,  then  a  humble  recorder  of  transactions  in 

•  Corrmpoadence  of  William  Pitt.  Earl  of  Chatham ;  ediisd  by 
William  SUnhope  Taylor,  Esq.  and  Captain  John  Henty  PrinKlei 
executors  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  ChathiUD. 


which  he  was  soon  to  take  an  active  part,  *'  that 
this  manoeuvre  was  very  skilfully  executed:  for 
it  at  once  gave  the  people  to  understand  the  true 
motive  to  the  resignation,  the  insufficiency  of  that 
motive,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  king,  notwith* 
standing  the  abrupt  departure  of  his  minister.  If 
afler  this  the  late  minister  should  choose  to  enter 
into  opposition,  he  must  ffo  into  it  loaded  and 
oppressed  with  the  imputation  of  the  blackest  in- 
rratitude;  if  on  the  other  hand  he  should  retire 
irom  business,  or  should  concur  in  support  of  that 
administration  which  he  had, left,  because  he  dis- 
approved its  measures,  his  acquiescence  would  be 
attributed  by  the  multitude  to  a  bargain  for  his  for- 
saking the  public,  and  that  the  title  and  his  pen* 
sion  were  the  considerations.  These  were  the 
barriers  that  were  opposed  against  that  torrent  of 
popular  rage  which  it  was  apprehended  would 
proceed  from  this  resignation.  And  the  truth  is, 
they  answered  their  end  perfectly."*  The  title  and 
the  pension  did,  indeed,  obscure  the  popularity  of 
the  patriot  minister  with  many  mists  and  clouds, 
but  a  few  of  his  thunder  storms  in  opposition  soon 
cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  he  was  not,  like  ordi- 
nary minds,  to  be  borne  down  by  any  weight  of 
gratitude  to  royalty,  or  by  imputations  or  suspicions 
of  any  kind.  His  friends  and  partisans  began  at 
once  to  raise  the  most  violent  clamours  against 
Bute  for  displacing  a  minister  who  had  carried  on 
the  war  with  such  signal  success,  and  elevated  the 
nation  from  the  most  abject  state  to  the  pinnacle  of 
glory.  They  set  on  foot  addresses,  resolutions,  and 
condolences  in  London  and  the  greater  corpora- 
tions, trusting  that  the  example  would  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  king- 
dom :  but  their  progress  was  more  slow  and 
languid  than  they  anticipated;  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  found  people  disposed  to  criticise  the 
temper  and  the  conduct  of  the  retired  secretar}'. 

The  year,  however,  had  not  closed  ere  the  mi- 
nisters who  remained  found  that  a  rupture  with 
Spain  was  inevitable,  and  that  by  not  following 
Pitt's  scheme  they  had  enabled  that  power  to 
strengthen  herself  for  war.  The  first  intimation 
was  detected  in  the  loud  and  threatening  tone  of 
the  court  of  Versailles.  Lord  Bristol,  our  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  was  again  instructed  to  de- 
mand the  real  intentions  of  Charles  IIL  and  the 
objecte  proposed  by  the  Family  Compact.  Wall 
replied  much  more  insolently  than  before  ;t  but 
he  did  not  commit  himself  openly  till  the  fPlate 
ships  had  safely  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  ail  the 
wealth  expected  from  Spanish  America: — then, 
complaining  of  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  of  * 

*  Annual  Renter,  1761. 

f  Tlie  Irishman  told  Lord  Britlol— "  You  BoglUh  are  intoxicated 
with  your  succeMes.  and  aim  to  ruin  the  power  of  France,  that  you 
may  aaerwards  crush  that  of  Spain  1  Since  the  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  my  master,  are  to  be  overwhelmed.  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  advise  him  to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  his  subiects.  and  not 
fall  a  poasiTe  victim  to  England.  You  ha%e  set  the  Spanish  power 
at  defiance :  you  have  attaclced  and  plundered  our  ships ;  you  have 
insulted  our  coasts;  you  have  encroached  upon  our  dominions  in 
America  by  cutting  logwood  and  forming  settlements  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras ;  vou  have  extorted  fh>m  the  subjects  of  Spain  the  right 
they  long  enjoyed  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  is 
time  U>  open  our  eyee.** 
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discord  which  reigned  in  the  British  cabinet,  and 
of  insults  oflered  to  the  dimity  of  the  king,  his 
master,  he  told  Bristol  he  might  leave  Madrid 
whm  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  issuing  at 
the  same  moment  an  order  to  detain  all  English 
sliips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  ports  of 
Spain.  Bristol  came  home^  [and  on  the  25th  of 
December  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  after  delivering 
an  insulting  memorial  in  which  the  insufferable 
pride  and  unbounded  ambition  of  England  were 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  rupture,  quitted  Lon- 
don. Our  cabinet  then  issued  a  formal  declar- 
ation of  war,  to  which  Spain  immediately  re- 
sponded.* 

*  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  Mouse  of  Bourbon : 
Conespoadence  of  Um  Earl  of  Bristol,  as  quoted  by  Goxe.->Ann.  Reg. 


The  British  parliament  had  assembled  on 
November  the  6th.  The  Speech  from  the  throne 
had  contained  no  allusion  to  the  Spanish  quarrel 
or  to  the  probability  of  a  war  with  that  power :  his 
majesty  had  still  spoken  warmly  of  his  good 
brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  his 
mi^nanimity  and  ability  in  resisting  so  many 
armies  and  surmounting  such  great  difficulties ;  he 
had  mentioned  the  continued  vigour  and  success 
of  our  own  army,  and  had  declared  his  fixed  reso- 
lution of  adhering  firmly  to  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  his  allies.  But  the  Prussian 
subsidy  was  neither  asked  for  nor  voted,  and 
Frederick,  in  a  state  of  great  depression  and 
poverty,  was  left  to  write  begging  letters  which 
were  never  heeded. 


COROMATIOX   OF  OKOMOK    III.— ThE    EntHKONIZATION    and   DOINO   IIOMAOK. 

From  a  Drawiug  by  J.  Fmnklin  firom  Prints,  &c.    Additional  MSS.    Brit.  Mus.  6307. 


The  coronation  of  their  majesties  took  place  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  22nd  of  September  of 
this  year.  Though  described  as  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent, it  did  not  materially  differ  from  preced- 
ing ones ;  but  it  could  boast  of  one  very  unusual 
and  curious  spectator.  This  was  Clmrles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender,  who  had  come  over 
in  disguise,  obtained  admission  into  the  abbey,  and, 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  witnessed  all  the  cere- 
monies consecrating  King  George  on  the  throne 
which  he  considered  to  be  by^  right  his  father's  or 


his  own.*  It  has  been  said  that  Gkorge  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  gladly  let 
him  go  without  molestation.  And,  indeed,  by  this 
time  the  Chevalier,  the  idol  and  the  beau  ideal  of 
princes  with  certain  Jacobites  fifteen  years  before, 
had  fallen  into  universal  contempt.  Eleven  years 
before  the  coronation  of  George  III.  he  had  ha- 
zarded another  journey  to  London,  being  then  im- 
pelled by  a  few  desperate  partisans  who  had  not 
lost  all  love  for  him,  or  all  hope  for  his  cause. 

>_  *  Letter  of  Hume,  the  historian,  in  Gent.  Mag. 
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Doctor  King,  the  well  known  Jacobite  Principal 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  saw  him  more  than 
once  on  that  occasion,  and  held  some  long  conver- 
sations with  him.*  The  doctor  found  him  even 
deficient  in  genteel  manners,  utterly  ignorant  of 
literature  as  of  all  the  elegant  and  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history 
and  constitution  of  England.  "  I  never,'*  adds 
the  doctor,  *^  heard  him  express  any  noble  or 
benevolent  sentiment,  the  certain*  indications  of  a 
great  soul  aiid  a  good  heart ;  or  discover  any  sor- 
row or  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  so  many 
worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in  his  cause.  But 
the  most  odious  part  of  his  character  was  his  love 
of  money,  a  vice  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
been  imputed  by  our  historians  to  any  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  is  the  certain  index  of  a  base  and  little 
mind.  I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  his  vindication, 
that  a  prince  in  exile  ought  to  be  an  economist 
And  so  he  ought;  but  nevertheless  his  purse 
should  always  be  open,  as  long  as  there  is  anything 
in  it,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  King  Charles  II.,  during  his  banish- 
ment, would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in  his 
pocket  with  his  little  court.  But  I  have  known 
this  gentleman  with  2000  Louis  d'ors  in  his  strong 
box  pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow 
money  from  a  lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in 
affluent  circumstances.  His  most  faithful  servants, 
who  had  closely  attended  him  in  all  his  difficulties, 

were  ill  rewarded To  this  spirit  of  avarice 

may  be  added  his  insolent  manner  of  treating  his 
immediate  dependants,  very  unbecoming  a  great 
prince,  and  a  sure  prognoitic  ofwhcU  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him  if  ever  he  acquired  sovereign 
powery  At  the  same  time  he  was  far  from  being 
a  zealous  Catholic  like  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father James  II.  He  had  adopted  the  free-think- 
ing which  was  prevalent  in  France,  and  which  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself:  to  serve 
any  end  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  would 
probably  have  adopted  with  equal  indifference  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  the  Liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  the  Khoran  of  Mahomet 
"  With  the  Catholics,"  says  King,  "  he  is  a 
Catholic ;  with  the  Protestants  he  is  a  Protestant ; 
and,  to  convince  the  latter  of  his  sincerity,  he 
often  carried  in  his  pocket  an  English  Common 
Prayer  Book,  and  sent  to  Gordon,  a  non-juring 
clergyman,  to  christen  the  first  child  he  had  by  his 
mistress,  Mrs.  Walkenshaw."  This  mistress  occa- 
sioned the  complete  defection  of  his  few  remaining 
friends  and  adherents  in  England.  When  he  was 
in  Scotland  in  1745,  Mrs.  Walkenshaw  was  with 

•  The  doctor  not©*— "  September*  1750,  I  receircd  a  note  from 
my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  lee  me  immediately.  At  soon  a« 
I  waited  on  her,  the  led  me  into  her  dreMlnx-room  and  presented  mc 

to  the  Prince He  came  one  evening  to  my  lodging:*  and 

drank  tea  with  mc.  My  servant,  after  he  wa«  sonc,  said  to  me, 
that  he  thought  my  new  visitor  very  like  Prince  Charles.  'Why,' 
said  1,  •  have  you  ever  seen  Prince  Charles?*  •  No  sir,*  replied  tlie 
fellow, '  but  this  genUeman,  whoever  he  may  he,  exactly  lesnmbles 
the  busts  which  are  sold  in  Red  Lion-street,  and  are  said  to  be  the 
busts  of  Prince  Charlea.'  The  truth  is,  these  busto  were  taken  in 
planer  of  Paris  from  bis  fkoe."— PafiVicd/  amd  IMtnry  Anecdotes  vf 
hit  Ow»  Timt. 


him,  and  her  sister  was  at  the  timfy  and  c^miinued 
long  after  to  be^  in  the  service  of  Frederick^  Prince 
of  WaleSy  as  housekeeper  at  Leicester  House,  In 
1748,  soon  after  being  liberated  from  the  castle 
of  Vincennes  and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent 
for  this  woman,  who  acquired  such  a  dominion  over 
him,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes 
and  entrusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence. 
Those  whose  necks  were  cx)ncerned  became  greatly 
alarmed,  imagining  that  Walkenshaw  had  been 
placed  about  him  by  English  ministers,  and  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  c-orresponding  secretly  with 
her  sister  at  Leicester  House.  But  no  repre- 
sentation, no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  break 
this  connexion.  Mr.  Macnamara  was  sent  over  to 
him  by  his  English  friends  to  tell  him  that  an  im- 
mediate interruption  of  all  correspondence,  and 
the  certain  ruin  of  his  interest,  would  be  the  in- 
fallible consequence  of  his  refusal;  yet  he  con- 
tinued inflexible.  As  this  agent  and  partisan  left 
him  he  exclaimed — "  What  has  your  family  done, 
sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
on  every  branch  of  it  through  so  many  ages  ?"  He 
told  Macnamara  that  he  had  no  violent  passion  for 
Mrs.  Walkenshaw,  but  that  he  would  not  receive 
directions  in  respect  to  his  private  conduct  from 
any  man  alive.  The  northern  mistress,  indeed, 
was  not  a  very  attractive  person ;  she  had  no  ele- 
gance of  manners,  and,  like  her  royal  lover,  was 
much  addicted  to  drink.  It  is  said  they  very  (^em 
quarrelled,  and  sometimes  fought ;  and  that  these 
drunken  scenes  occasioned  the  report,  current  at  one 
time,  that  he  was  gone  mad.  When  MacnauMtra 
returned  to  London  all  correspondence  was  broken 
off.*  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  tempted 
by  some  desperate  vision  to  visit  England  again  in 
1754.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to  France  and 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  generous  friend  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  or  at  the  Duke's  chateau,  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he  amused  himself  with 
hunting  boars  ana  wolves.  His  father  urged  him 
to  marry,  but  he  refused,  upon  the  very  reasonable 
ground  that  he  had  no  home  of  his  own  to  offer  to 
a  wife.f  It  is  said  that  he  had  sense  enough  to 
refuse  being  made  again  an  epouvantail  or  scare- 
crow for  France ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  French  government  ever  again  tempted  him 
with  the  offer  of  commands  and  armaments.  |  The 
disrepute  he  had  fallen  into  in  England  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  French  cabinet,  and  Pitt, 
by  enrolling  the  Highlanders  and  employing  them 
in  his  brilliant  and  successful  war,  had  rooted 
out  the  only  dangerous  Jacobitism  in  Scotland.  At 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  when 
many  who  had  never  been  to  the  court  of  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  hastened  to  pay  their  duty 

•  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes. 

•  Stuart  Papers,  as  cited  by  Lord  Mahon,  Hist.  Eng. 

X  Dr.  King,  however,  says,  that  if  any  such  offer  had  been  made, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  reAised.  "  He  had  often  declared  to 
his  friends,  after  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the 
court  of  France,  that  he  never  would  accept  of  any  oBers. which 
that  court  might  hereafter  make  him,  which  never  had  any  real  inten- 
tion to  serve  htm,  but  onljf  to  uu  him  oceaiionailjf  om  their  inttrwmmt^ 
and  to  tacrifice  him  to  their  interett. 
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and  allegiance  to  the  young  English-born  and 
English-bred  sovereign,  the  projects  and  person  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  were  scarcely  more  im- 
portant than  the  performances  upon  the  stage  of  a 
worn-out  actor  in  a  worn-out  part 

In  the  month  of  December  the  king  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
the  Bill  for  settling  Queen  Charlotte's  dowry. 
When  the  act  passed,  her  majesty,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  placed  on  a  chair  of  state  on  the  king's 
right  hand,  rose  up  and  made  her  obeisance  to  the 
king.     The  grant,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  surviv- 


ing the  king,  was  liberally  fixed  at  100,000/.  per 
annum,  with  Somerset  House  and  the  Lodge  in 
Richmond  Park.* 

A.D.  1762. — Lord  Egremont,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Bute  to  the  vacant  secretaryship,  was 
forced  for  some  time  to  walk  in  the  very  steps 
which  Pitt  had  chalked   out  ;t  and  the  cabinet 

•  Ann.Heg. 

^  Bubb  DodinKton  wrltM  to  Lord  Bitta  in  th«  mooUi  of  April  :— 
"The  people  nre  intoxicated  with  conque«ta:  hit  partiMiu  Ukc 
elTectaal  care  to  combine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Ktt  with  it.  His  partT 
rives ;  they  attaeli  yon  publicly  iu  all  conTerMtiont.  and  now  in  writ- 
ing, personally,  in  the  most  audacious  manner,  reproach  you  witl 
foIloAUiig  his  extimf\e.'*-~Jidolphwi,  Jpptndis. 


STOttMwo  Of  Havakica.    From  an  Original  Drawing  by  W.  Uugginf. 
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generally  had  to  follow  that  minister's  mutilated 
scheme  against  Spain — mutilated  by  themselves, 
because  they  would  not  begin  in  time.  Early  in 
the  year  an  expedition  was  prepared  against  the 
Havanna,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  it  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  under  the  command  of  General  Lord 
Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke.  It  was  joined 
in  the  West  Indies  by  a  strong  squadron  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and,  sailing 
through  the  Bahama  Straits,  it  arrived  off  the 
Havannaon  King  George's  birth-day  (4th  of  June). 
It  presented  an  imposing  total  of  nineteen  ships  of 
the  line,  eighteen  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  and 
150  transports,  having  on  board  1.0,000  land 
troops.  A  landing  was  effected  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  and  siege  was  laid  at  once  to  the  Moro 
— the  strong  fort  which  defended  the  harbour, 
and  which  was  considered  impregnable.  Great 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  making  the  ap- 
proaches on  a  liard,  rocky  soil ;  and  the  English 
troops  suffered  severely  from  fatigue,  sickness,  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  But  fresh  reinforcements 
arrived  from  New  York  and  our  West  Indian 
islands ;  a  detachment  of  seamen  and  800  marines 
were  landed  from  the  fleet;  three  ships  of  the 
line  (the  Dragon,  Cambridge,  and  Marlborough) 
bombarded  the  place  one  day  from  eight  in  the 
morning  tiU  three  in  the  afternoon :  the  fort  was 
isolated  from  the  town,  and  on  the  forty-fourth  day 
of  the  siege  it  was  stormed  through  a  narrow  and 
perilous  breach,  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Tha  defence  of  the  Spaniards  was  as  heroic 
as  the  assault.  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  the  governor, 
and  his  second  in  command  died  in  the  breach.  The 
city  of  Havanna  held  out  a  fortnight  longer ;  but 
on  the  13th  of  August  it  capitulated,  and  was 
yielded  up  with  180  miles  of  country  to  the  west- 
ward, or  all  the  best  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Nine  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  fit  for  sea,  and 
three  frigates,  were  taken  in  the  harbour ;  three 
ships  of  the  line  and  a  galleon  had  been  sunk  pre- 
viously, and  two  destroyed  on  the  stocks.  The 
booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  was 
estimated  altogether  at  3,000,000/.  sterling.  The 
occupation  of  the  Havanna  gave  us  the  absolute 
command  of  the  passage  pursued  by  the  Plate 
fleets  of  Spain,  and  seemed  to  lay  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  that  empire  at  our  feet.*     The  isthmus  of 

•  D^ratches  from  Lord  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke,  iu  Ami. 
Rojf.— The  Hon.  Captain  Harvey,  in  the  Dragon,  who  was  the  bearer 
of  Lord  All)emarle's  despatches,  on  his  paMiage  homo  took  a  French 
ship  valued  at  30, OOOt.—Schomberg,  Naval  Chronology.— Our  lo>«,  iu 
the  redaction  of  the  Havanna.  exceeded,  iu  men  and'  aflTicers,  1790— 
but  the  greater  part  died  of  sickness,  which  raged  to  a  dreadful  degree, 
both  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  The  distribution  of  the  prize 
money  was  shameftiUy  managed,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  com- 
plaints, and,  afterwards,  to  a  great  reluctance  among  seamen  to  enter 
the  king's  service.  In  the  ^uiet  language  of  Captain  Schomberg— 
"  The  distribution  of  the  pnxe  money  for  the  capture  of  ihe  Havsinna 
UMU  by  no  means  made  confurmable  to  the  established  rules  hithi  rto  ob- 
served. The  inferior  officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers  received  a  very 
unequal  and  undue  reward  for  the  bravery  they  had  shown,  and  tlio 
hardships  they  had  endured  on  so  iieriloiis  and  fatiguing  a  service." 
The  admiral  got  for  his  share  122,697/.  lOs.  6rf.;  the  captains  1600/ 
each;  the  lieutenants 23 i/.  13*.  .3rf.  each;  tl»e  petty  oflicer^  only  17/. 
bs.  3d.  each;  and  the  poor  sailors  and  marines  only  3/.  lis. 94*/. each. 
The  general.  Lord*  Albemarle,  got  the  same  a.s  the  admiral,  or 
122,697/.  10«.  6if.;  th^«  field  officers  564/.  Us.  6rf.  each;  tlic  captains 
only  184i.  4«.  7^.  each ;  and  the  poor  privates  no  moro  than  il.  Is.  nd. 
per  man. 


Panama  was  not  seized,  but  the  Philipines  were 
attacked.  Admiral  Cornish,  with  a  small  fleet, 
took  on  board  at  Madras  2300  men  commanded 
by  Colonel  William  Draper,*  and  appeared  sud- 
denly off  Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia  and  of 
the  surrounding  isles,  —  a  place  almost  as  im- 
portant in  the  east  as  was  Havanna  in  the  west. 
Draper  threw  his  forces  on  shore,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  suburbs  of  Manilla  before  the  Spa- 
niards were  well  aware  that  their  king  was  at  war 
with  the  English.t  The  archbishop  was  governor 
and  supreme  head  of  the  islands ;  and,  like  eccle- 
siastics of  earlier  ages,  he  could  fight  as  well  as 
say  mass.  He  put  himself  in  the  most  warlike 
attitude  that  circumstances  would  permit,  called 
up  the  native  Indians  to  harass  the  assailants  in 
their  rear,  and  with  about  800  Spanish  regulars 
opposed  their  approaches  in  front.  But  his  poor 
Indians,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  bows  and 
spears,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  J  and  the  works  of 
Manilla  were  carried  by  storm  on  the  6th  of 
October,  the  twelfth  day  after  the  landing.  Draper's 
force*,  in  which  there  were  more  Sepoys  and 
Lascars  than  native  British,  began  to  plunder  and 
destroy,  and  to  subject  the  unfortunate  place  to  all 
the  horrors  of  war.  But  the  inner  citadel,  in 
which  the  archbishop  had  thrown  himself,  still 
remained  untaken  ;  and,  in  treating  for  its  sur- 
render, his  eminence  proposed  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  fixed  ransom^  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  all  private  parties  should  be  spared 
by  the  conquerors.  Draper,  who  piqued  himself 
on  his  scholarship,  drew  up  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation in  Latin,  agreeing  to  accept  as  a  ransom 
for  the  inhabitants  two  millions  of  dollars  in  an 
assignment  on  the  Spanish  treasurer  at  Madrid. 
This  paper  was  signed  by  the  governor-arch- 
bishop; but  doubts  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained from  the  beginning  whether  the  two 
millions  of  dollars  which  Draper  had  latinised 
would  ever  be  paid.  Several  ships,  some  artillery, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores, 
with  all  public  property  whatsoever,  became  the 
immediate  prize  of  the  captors,  who,  moreover, 
succeeded  in  taking  a  great  Manilla  and  Acapuleo 
galleon,  the  Santa  Trinidad,  valued  at  three  mil- 
lions of  dollar8.§  Without  further  resistance  the 
whole  group  of  islands  submitted  to  the  English 
flag.ll 

*  Vice  Admiral  Cornish  was  on  the  East  India  station,  but  Draper, 
who  had  been  patronised  by  Pitt,  was  sent  out  from  England,  ajs  an 
oflicer  on  >^  hose  intelligence  and  bravery  government  could  depend. 

+  The  landiuij  of  the  troops  was  covered  in  beautiful  stylo  by  Cap- 
tiiin  Parker,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Varker.  and  \iy  Captain 
KempenfeU.  who  afterwards  became  Rear- Admiral  of  tlic  Bi^c,  and 
WHS  lost  in  the  Royal  George  off  Portsmouth. 

t  According  to  oitr  official  accounts,  "tlM  Indians,  armc4  only 
with  bows  and  arrows,  with  savage  ferocity  rusthed  on  to  tlj»  very 
mnzzles  of  our  pieces,  and  died  like  wild  beasts,  gnawing  the 
bavouets." 

I  llioy.  however,  missed  the  richer  galleon,  the  Santa  Phil.^ina, 
after  beatinj;  after  her,  in  the  teeth  of  the  monsoon,  for  mree 
months  I 

II  Official  Letters  from  Sir  William  Drainer.— Schomberg.— Naval 
Chronology-— Ann.  Reg.— Captain  Kempeufelt  brought  home  Admtml 
(-Ornish's  despatches,  and  the  colours  taken  at  Manilla,  which 
Draper  rather  vain-gloriously  requested  mi^ht  be  sent  to  Cambriijce 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  Tie  had  studied  in.  'l%e 
uilniiral  woa  made  a  tiarouet.  Draper  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Ixtth 
received  the  tlianks  of  parliament. 
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Caftubk  or  A  SpAKisii  Tbsaktbe  Ship.    From  an  Ori^^inal  Drmwiag  by  W.  Hvggiiia. 


A  series  of  attacks  od  the  remabing  French 
West  India  islands  was  equally  successful.  Mar- 
tinique, the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbees,  an  im- 
portant point  m  a  nayal  and  military  view,  was 
reduced,  in  the  month  of  February,  bv  an  army 
under  General  MonckUm  and  a  squadron  under 
Admiral  Rodney ;  and  this  conquest  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
dines, St.  Ldcia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago;  and 
thus  we  remained  in  possession  of  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Caribbees.  The  French,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  had  been  completely  paralysed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attadc  and  the  hopelessness  of  any 
sttcoour  from  their  mother- country.  Our  naval 
force,  besides,  was  overpowering  in  the  West 
'  Indies;  and,  when  Rodney  appeared  off  Martinique, 
he  had  under  his  command  one  ship  of  84  guns, 
five  of  14,  two  of  10,  five  of  64,  one  of  60,  four  of 
50,  three  of  44,  eleven  ranging  from  32  to  20,  five 
sloops  and  brigs,  and  four  bomb-ships. 

But,  long  before  Madrid  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  Havanna  and  Manilla,  the  Spanish  court  had 
begun  a  land  campaign  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
with  a  seeming  prospect  of  most  brilliant  success. 
The  close  alliance  between  England  and  Portugal 
had  been  subject  to  fewer  accidents  and  interrup- 
tions than  any  treaty  of  the  same  kind  in  modern 
diplomacy — a  steadiness  no  doubt  arising,  in  good 
part,  from  the  weakness  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment and  its  dependence  on  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Then,  as  at  a  later  period,  both  France 
and  Spain  chose  to  consider  the  King  of  Portugal 
as  the  creature  of  the  King  of  England,  and  to 
advance,  as  a  principle,  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  compelling  the  Portuguese  to  renounce  their 

VOL.   I. 


English  alliance.  That  country  had  taken  no  put 
in  the  war,  and  was  at  the  moment  observing  a 
strict  neutrality ;  but  she  was  thought  to  be  weak 
as  the  lamb,  and  Spain  and  France  quarreled  with 
her  in  the  fashion  of  the  wolf.  There  were  certam 
circumstances  which  ought  to  have  disarmed  even 
a  justifiable  hostility :  Portugal  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  that  terrible  earthquake 
which,  in  the  year  1156,  had  reduced  a  third  part 
of  her  capital  to  ruins ;  and  the  reigning  aovereiffn, 
Joseph  Emanuel,  was  the  near  relation  of  his 
Spanish  majesty.  But,  though  Charles  III.  was 
considered  as  a  devout,  upright,  and  conscientious 
prince,  his  morality  in  these  matters  did  not  rise 
above  the  common  morality  of  kings ;  and,  over- 
looking the  claims  of  misfortune  and  of  kindred, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of  profit- 
ing by  his  relative's  weakness,  so  as  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  by 
seizing  and  keeping  Portugal.  Though  so  often 
foiled  and  frustrated  in  the  attempt,  the  statesmen 
of  Spain  had  never  given  up  the  hope  of  incor- 
porating Portugal  politically,  as  it  was  geographic- 
ally, with  the  larger  kingdom.  While  military 
preparations  were  making  for  an  invasion  by 
France  as  well  as  by  Spain,  the  ambassadors  of  those 
two  powers  presented  a  joint  memorial  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  inviting  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
join  the  Bourbon  alliance  against  Great  Britain, 
"the  common  enemy  of  all  maritime  nations;'* 
insisting  upon  his  expelling  the  English  merchants 
and  others  from  his  kingdom,  and  closing  his 
ports  to  English  shipping ;  and  courteously  offer- 
ing to  garrison  his  fortresses  and  sea-ports  with 
French  and  Spanish  troops,  who  would  protect 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  England.     They  de- 
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manded  an  answer  "witliin  four  days,  declaring  that 
any  delay  would  be  taken  as  a  negative  on  the 
part  of  his  Portuguese  majesty,  who  must  be  an- 
swerable for  the  serious  consequences.   The  heir  of 
the  House  of  Braganza  had  spirit  enough  to  declare 
that  he  would  never  submit  to  such  conditions :  on 
which  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  quitted 
Lisbon,  and  their  armies  on  the  frontiers  put  them- 
selves in  motion  to  visit,  if  possible,  that  fair  but 
unfortunate  capital.     At  this  crisis  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  was  impoverished  and  disheartened ; 
her  army — if  such  it  could  be  called — did  not 
exceed  20,000  men,  badly  disciplined  and  miser- 
ably equipped ;  her  fortresses  were  in  ruins ;  her 
fleet  was  reduced  to  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  few 
frigates.     Charles  III.  began  the  attack  on  the 
north  of  the  Douro  with  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Saria,  who  pre- 
sently took   Braganza,    Miranda,   and  Torre  de 
Moncorvo.     But,  on  drawing  nearer  to  Oporto, 
Saria  was  checked  by  the  militia  and  the  brave 
peasantry,  who,  assisted  and  directed  by   some 
British  officers,  maintdned  an  incessant  and  de- 
structive war  of  posts.      Another  body  of  8000 
Spaniards,  however,  succeeded  in  penetrating  south 
of  the  Douro  into  Beira,  and  in  taking  post  near 
Almeida.     But  succour  was  at  hand  :  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  in  the  depth  of  its  distress,  had  applied  to 
England  for  money,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and 
troops ;  and  the  prayers  of  an  old  and  faithful  ally 
were  promptly  attended  to,  the  House  of  Commons 
voting  1,000,000^.  sterling  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
assist  the  Portuguese.      Eight  thousand   British 
troops,  commanded  by   Lord  Tyrawley,  the  Earl 
of    Loudon,    General  Townshend,   Lord   George 
Lennox,  and  Brigadiers  Crawford  and  Burgoyne, 
landed  in  Portugal.     Lord  Tyrawley  soon  grew 


disgusted  with  the  service,  the  people,  and  the 
country,  and  retired  in  a  very  lordly  rage:  the 
Earl  of  Loudon  was  of  much  more  use ;  and  the 
native  Portuguese  army  consented  to  submit  to  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  an  active  and 
experienced  German  officer,  who  had  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  British  army  in  Germany. 
Lippe  collected  the  principal  part  of  the  Portuguese 
forces  at  Puente  de  Marcello,  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  north  ;  and,  while  the  Spa- 
niards south  of  the  Douro  were  occupied  in  the 
si^ge  of  Almeida,  he  detached  Brigadier  Burgoyne 
to  fall  upon  Valencia  d 'Alcantara,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  where  large  magazines  were  said  to  be 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  an  invasion  along  the 
Tagus.  Burgoyne,  who  displayed  activity  and 
gallantry,  struck  across  the  mountains  by  Castel 
da  Vida,  and,  making  a  forced  march  of  Ave  days 
through  a  most  rugged  and  difficult  country,  he 
carried  Valencia  d' Alcantara  by  a  coup-de-main^ 
taking  a  Spanish  major-general  with  all  his  sta£F» 
a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition, -and  all 
the  flour  and  forage  in  store  there.  He  also  levied 
a  considerable  contribution  in  money ;  and  then, 
without  impediment  and  with  inconsiderable  loss, 
retraced  his  steps  to  Lippe,  at  Puente  de  Marcello. 
Almeida  surrendered  to  the  Count  d'Aranda  after 
a  siege  of  nine  days ;  but  Burgoyne's  expedition 
kept  the  Portuguese  in  heart,  divided  the  attention, 
and  baffled  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards.  Having 
lefl;  garrisons  in  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
Count  d'Aranda  marched  away  for  Castel  Branco, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  crossing  the  Tagus  at 
Villa  Velha  into  the  Alemtejo.  But  Lippe,  moving 
with  greater  rapidity,  got  to  Abrantes,  the  key  of 
Portugal  on  the  Tagus,  and  posted  strong  detach- 
ments under  the  Count  de  St.  Jago  and  Burgoyne 
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at  the  pass  of  Alvite  and  at  Niza,  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  river  at  Villa  Velha;  and,  when  the 
Spaniards  came  up,  they  found  these  positions 
occupied.  D'Aranda  attacked  the  old  Moorish 
castle  of  Villa  Velha,  and  got  possession  of  it  in  a 
few  days  in  spite  of  Burgo}Tie*s  protecting  fire  of 
artillery  across  the  river;  and  the  Count  de  St. 
Jago  was  driven  from  the  pass  of  Alvite.  But, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  pursuing  the  count  and 
his  Portuguese  across  the  mountains  towards  Co- 
digos,  thus  weakening  their  corps  at  Villa  Velha, 
Burgoyne  threw  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Lee 
across  the  Tagus  in  the  darkness  of  nig^t ;  and, 
while  the  Spaniards  there  were  amused  by  a 
feigned  attack  in  front  from  Niza,  Lee  entered 
their  quarters  in  the  rear  without  being  perceived 
till  his  own  musketry  and  bayonets  told  the  secret. 
They  were  routed  at  once  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and,  having  destroyed  their  magazines  and  spiked 
or  taken  their  guns,  Lee  and  his  men  returned  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Tagus  loaded  with  booty  and 
surrounded  by  helpless  prisoners.  After  this 
brilliant  affair  there  was  little  more  fighting  :  the 
French  invading  forces,  which  d'Aranda  had  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  with  him,  were  nowhere  seen 
or  heard  of,  his  provisions  began  to  run  short,  the 
autumnal  rains  to  descend  in  torrents,  the  peasantry 
to  block  up  every  road  and  massacre  all  his  out- 
posts ;  ana,  dismantling  the  few  fortresses  he  had 


taken,  he  retreated  with  little  honour  to  his  own 
country.  Such,  within  ten  short  months,  were  the 
bitter  fruits  derived  by  Spain  from  the  war  into 
which  she  had  so  unnecessarily  thrown  herself; 
and  to  all  these  serious  reverses  and  losses  was 
added  the  capture  by  the  English  of  the  Hermione, 
a  register-ship,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  with 
treasure  on  board  that  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling.  She  was  taken  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
when  near  the  end  of  her  voyage,  by  two  of  our 
frigates.  It  was  ships  and  prizes  like  these — it 
was  the  traditions  of  former  times,  and  the  tales  of 
dollars  and  doubloons — it  was  the  certainty  of 
most  abundant  prize-money,  that  always  rendered  a 
war  with  Spain  so  popular  in  our  navy  ;  and  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  the  sad  re- 
collection of  past  losses,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  English  fleets,  like  a  wasp's  nest  broke  loose, 
could  sting  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  that  ren- 
dered a  war  with  England  so  unpopular  with  the 
Spanish  people,  and  gave  origin  to  their  constant 
cry — "  Peace  with  England,  and  war  with  all  the 
world !"  The  only  one  of  our  enterprises  against 
Spain  which  failed  this  year  was  a  paltry,  ill-con- 
ceived expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres — a  place  which 
seems  destined  to  be  a  black  spot  in  our  military 
annals.* 

•  Coxe.  Memoirs  of  the  KinRB  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ; 
Despatches  and  Official  AccounU.— Annual  Register. 
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Our  ally,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  was  relieved  when 
his  fortune  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  death 
of  the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  his  enemies,  and  certainly  the  bitterest,  as  she 
had  carried  a  woman's  piques  and  passions  into  the 
quarrel,  having  been  incensed  by  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty's witty  sayings  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense 
of  her  person,  her  habits,  her  drinking,  and  her 
amorousness.  Her  nephew  and  successor,  Peter 
III.,  entertained,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  ardent 
admiration  for  the  great  Prussian  soldier,  and  was 
anxious  to  enrol  himself  as  his  friend,  disciple, 
and  imitator.  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary :  by  the  beginning  of  February  Peter  III.  had 
opened  negotiations  with  Frederick;  by  the  16th 
of  March  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
them ;  and  by  tne  5th  of  May  a  close  alliance  was 
contracted,  by  which  about  20,000  men  of  the 
Russian  army  which  had  been  serving  with  the 
Austrians  against  the  Prussians  were  put  at  the 
disposition  of  Frederick  to  serve  with  the  Prussians 
against  the  Austrians.  As  soon  as  the  English 
cabinet,  or  that  part  of  it  which  submitted  to  Bute, 
knew  that  Frederick  was  freed  from  the  dangerous 
enmity  of  Russia,  tbey  pretended  that  that  circum- 
stance alone  ought  to  excuse  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  further  subsidies ;  and  they  reminded 
his  Prussian  majesty  that  he  had  himself  assured 


Tbomas  Hollesi  Dukc  or  NxircAtTLK. 
From  a  Paiating  by  Hoare. 

them  that  if  once  he  were  secured  by  the  neutrality 
of  Russia  he  should  have  little  occasion  for  any 
further  assistance  from  England.  And  now  he 
had  not  merely  the  neutrality  but  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  together  with  every  prospect  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Sweden.*  The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
however,  would  not  admit  the  validity  of  this  rea- 

•  Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick  II.— Voltaire,  Louis  XV. 


soning,  maintaining  that  Frederick  ought  to  have 
the  money  he  was  demanding,  and  &d  Englaiid 
was  bound   in  honour  to  make  a  new  tabtidy. 
We  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  for  other  ob- 
vious reasons  this  aged  minister  was  sick  of  office 
and    tired  of    changes   and    subterfuges,  which 
seemed  to  leave  him  more  and  more  in  dependence 
on  the  favourite,  and  in  the  utter  inability  of  help- 
ing himself  or  his  own  friends  or  party.    At  the 
end  of  April,  before  he  knew  that  the  Czar  Peter 
had  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  Frederick,  but 
when  he  might  have  known  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  the  two  potentates, 
Newcastle  waited  on  Lord  Bute  and  declared  his 
intention  to  resign  unless  the  subsidy  were  granted. 
Bute — as  his  manner  was  with  all  men  except  the 
sovereign — answered    coolly    and    drily,   saying, 
"  that  if  the  money  were  granted  the  peace  might 
be  retarded ;"  but  he  never  requested  him  to  con- 
tinue in  office,  nor  said  one  of  those  dvil  things 
which  the  advanced  age,  the  long  services,  and  the 
high  rank  of  the  duke  seemed  to  entide  him  to. 
Yet  in  former  days  Bute  had  bowed  to  Newcastle 
as  to  *a   god.     His  grace  went  forthwith  to  St. 
James's,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  who 
was  much  more  civil  than  the  favourite  had  been, 
resigned  his  office,  and  refrised  a  pension  which 
was  oflfered  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  for 
the  large  sacrifices  made  out  of  his  private  fortune 
since  he  had  been  minister.     He  then  retired,  a 
comparatively  poor  man,  to  find  how  sditary  and 
deserted  could  be  the  mansion  of  an  ex-minister.* 
We  shall  find  him  re-appear  for  a  short  season; 
but  at  this  time  Newcastle  had  sate  for  more  than 
forty-five  years  in  the  cabinet.      Few  have  sate 
there  so  long  with  so  great  i^n  indifference  to 
money-making ;  and,  assuredly,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  was  not  that  in  which  the  virtues  of  disin- 
terestedness and  self-abn^tion  have  moat  flou- 
rished.    Enchanted  with  his  ministerial  import- 
ance, charmed  with  the  game  of  politics  which  he 
had  played  so  long  that  he  knew  none  other,  cling- 
ing to  office  with  all  his  heart-strings,  in  part  1]«- 
cause  he  could  find  excitement  nowhere  else,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  loved  to  bestow  upon 
others  what  he  disregarded  himself,  he  had  mahk- 
tained  a  most  costly  struggle  year  after  year,  and 
at  last  left  everything,  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  poorer  than  he  began.f     Lord  Bute 
instantly  stepped  into  his  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  prime  minister,  leaving  the  secretary- 
ship he  had  held  to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who 
had  separated  his  interests  from  those  of  his  bro- 
ther, Lord  Temple,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Pitt.     Bubb  Dodington,  who  had  been   the  go- 
between    for   Newcastle    and   Bute,    died     about 
this  time,  having  obtained  from  (ieorge  III.  or 

*  Horace  Walpole.  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  O.  Mon- 
tague.—Chatham  CorrHpondence. 

t  Whrn,  in  1768,  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  quitled  life  and 
politic  together,  Lord  ChcftterAeld  thus  noticed  hU  dMeaae  : — '•  My 
old  kiu^man  and  contemporary  is  at  last  dead.  and.  for  tb«  Srst 

time,  quiet After  ail  the  great  offices  which  he  had  held 

for  tifty  xears.  lie  died  300,0.10/.  poorer  than  he  was  when  he  oune 
into  them.    A  very  nnmiuisterial  pruoeeding.'*— Lfftert. 
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from  the  favourite  the  peerage  which  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  not  having 
worn  his  bhishing  honours  of  Baron  Melcombe  of 
Melcombe  Regis  quite  a  year,  and  leaving  no  son 
to  succeed  him. 
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Backed  by  Russia  and  in  friendship  with  Sweden, 
which  concluded  a  peace  with  him  towards  the  end 
of  May,  Frederick  boasted  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  more  advantages  than  he  could  have  de- 
rived from  gaining  three  pitched  battles;  and, 
without  the  English  subsidy,  though  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  it,  he  took  the  field.  But, 
before  his  columns  defiled  to  go  to  the  re-conquest 
of  Schweidnitz  and  Silesia,  the  admiration  and 
imitation  which  he  had  excited  in  Peter  III.  had 
proved  fatal  to  that  unhappy  prince,  or  had,  at 
least,  very  materially  oMitributed  to  precipitate 
Peter  from  a  throne  to  a  dungeon  and  mysterious 
grave :  another  revdution  had  happened  in  Russia, 
sudden,  treacherous,  and  bloody,  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  womanly  intrigue  and  lust,  in  the  manner 
of  that  country.  Afler  making  peace  with  Frede- 
rick, and  sending  20,000  of  his  troops  to  serve 
under  him,  Peter,  in  the  fulness  of  his  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  insisted  upon  introducing  the 
Prussian  discipline  and  even  the  Prussian  uniform 
into  his  own  army.  He  himself  appeared  con- 
stantly in  the  dress  of  a  Prussian  general,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that,  if  he  had  remained 
Duke  of  Holstein,  he  would  have  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  have  had 
the  honour  of  serving  personally  that  great  mo- 
narch— an  honour  which  he  esteemed  superior  to 
any  that  Russia  could  give  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  offended  the  bigoted  clergy  by  building  or 
dedicating  Protestant  chapels,  by  ordering  many 
painted  images  of  saints  to  be  removed  from  the 
churches,  and  by  checking  the  entrance  of  novices 
into  convents.    Many  of  the  reforms  he  proposed 


were  wise  in  themselves ;  but  he  drove  them  on 
with  unwise  haste,  before  his  seat  was  assured  on 
that  always  slippery  throne,  and  when  every  third 
man  he  admitted  into  his  confidence  or  into  his 
presence  was  a  conspirator  and  traitor.  His  tra- 
gical catastrophe,  however,  might  have  been  far 
distant  but  for  his  own  wife,  Catherine,  Princess 
of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who  had  the  fortune  to  charm 
the  Russians  as  much  as  he  disgusted  them.  This 
most  able  and  remorseless  woman  was  induced  to 
believe  that  Peter  had  discovered  her  adulterous 
connexion  with  Count  Gregory  Orloff,  and  enter- 
tained the  design  of  divorcing  and  imprisoning 
her,  and  raising  to  the  imperial  throne  his  o^ti 
favourite  mistress,  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Woron- 
zow.  It  was  even  believed  that  a  small  brick 
house  he  was  building  within  the  fortress  of 
Schlusselburg  was  intended  for  her  perpetual  pri- 
son. Hence,  and  probably  from  her  innate  ambi- 
tion to  reign,  and  her  sense  of  her  own  ability  and 
vast  popularity,  she  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  nobility  ;  and, 
aided  by  the  Princess  Dashkow,  she  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Chancellor  Bestuchef,  Count 
PaninjCountRazamofskiJPrinceWolkonski,  Prince 
Baratinski,  Gregory  Orloff,  and  others ;  and  on  the 
2'7th  of  June  (o.  s.),  habited  like  a  man,  Catherine 
harangued  the  guards  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Casan,  where 
the  clergy  welcomed  her  as  a  deliverer,  and  where 
a  vast  concourse  of  troops  and  nobles  joined  her. 
The  archbishop  of  Novogorod  performed  divine 
service,  and  administered  to  Catherine,  as  sole 
empress,  the  oath  usually  taken  on  the  accession  of^ 
Russian  sovereigns.  Her  oath  was  succeeded  by* 
precipitate  oaths  of  allegiance  from  all  present  in 
the  chiurch.  She  then  repaired  to  the  senate, 
which  acknowledged  her  right,  and  swore  alle- 
giance at  once.  To  facilitate  the  first  movements 
of  the  revolution,  and  to  prevent  that  surprise  and 
bewilderment  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how 
popular  masses  may  act,  a  report  was  industriously 
circulated  that  the  Emperor  Peter  had  just  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  But  this  invention 
was  merely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  moment,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  Catherine  boldly  put 
forth  a  manifesto  declaratory  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  her  to  ascend  the  throne.*  All  the 
adherents  of  her  husband  were  arrested,  and  Peter 

'^  •  It  was  to  thU  effect :— ••  Cntbertne  II.,  l>y  the  grace  of  God, 
EmprcM  and  Autocratiz  of  all  the  RuMiaa,  to  all  our  faithful  sub- 
jects, &c.  All  the  true  sons  of  Russia  have  clearly  seen  Uie  ilani^er 
which  threatened  the  whole  Russian  empire.  First,  the  foundation 
of  our  orthodox  Greek  religion  has  been  shaken,  nnd  its  tradition 
exposed  to  total  ruin ;  so  that  it  was  to  be  feurcd  thattlie  faith  which 
has  been  established  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  would  be  en- 
tirely changed,  and  a  foreign  religion  introduced.  In  the  second 
place,  the  glory  which  Russia  had  acquired  at  tlie  expense  of  so 
mneh  blood,  and  which  was  curried  to  the  greatest  height  by  her  vic- 
torious arms,  has  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the  peace  lately  con- 
cluded with  her  greatest  enemy.  And,  lastly,  the  domestic  regula- 
tions which,  are  the  basis  of  the  country's  welfare  have  been  totally 
overturned.  For  thene  causes,  overcome  by  the  imminent  dangers 
with  which  our  faithful  subjects  were  threatened,  aud  seeing  how 
sincere  and  express  their  desires  were  iiu  this  hand,  we.  putting  our 
trust  in  the  Almightv  and  his  divine  justice,  have  ascfncled  the  im- 
perial throne  of  all  the  Ruaalas,  aud  have  received  a  solemu  oath  of 
ndelity  from  all  our  fiutbful  sul^ects.  Petersburg,  June  28,  o.s., 
1768.'^ 
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himself,  betrayed  by  his  nearest  connexions,  and 
even  by  his  own  mistress,  after  making  some  vain 
attempts  to  escape  by  sea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  o.  s.  was  made 
to  sign  a  formal  act  of  renunciation  and  abdication, 
loaded  with  the  humiliating  avowal  that  he  had 
learned  from  experience  that  his  abilities  were  in- 
sufficient to  support  so  great  a  burden,  and  that  he 
was  not  capable  of  governing  the  Russian  empire 
in  any  way.  Catherine  then  made  a  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  capital,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  old  Russian  guards,  with  a  branch 
of  oak  in  her  hat,  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  mounted  upon  a  white  charger.  Her  plover, 
OrloflF,  rode  by  her  side,  and  she  was  followed 
by  counts,  princes,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
priests  innumerable.  But  the  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  emperor  had  still  many  warm  friends, 
a  part  of  the  army  seemed  devoted  to  him,  meet- 
ings and  consultations  were  held,  and  a  civil  war 
seemed  inevitable,  when,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the 
aeventh  day  of  his  captivity,  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  died  at  Robscha.  No  doubt  was  enter- 
tained as  to  the  violent  manner  of  his  death ;  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  Gregory  Orloff  or 
his  brother  Alexey,  assisted  by  Prince  Baratinski, 
was  the  principal  assassin.  The  dark  business,  how- 
ever, is  still  involved  in  mystery,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  explained  in  its  details.  The  unfortunate  Peter 
was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  Catherine  was  in  her 
thirty-second;  and  the  only  living  issue  of  their 
marriage,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  who  became  em- 
peror after  her  death,  was  seven  years  old.  The  dead 
body  of  Peter  was  boldly  exposed  in  the  convent 
'of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  at  Petersburg,  and  people 
were  freely  admitted,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  kiss  his  hand  while  he  lay  there  in 
state.  The  body  was  then  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  convent  without  any  stone  or  inscription  to 
mark  the  spot.*  Europe  wondered  at  these  strange 
transactions;  but  in  Russia  they  seemed  to  pass 
as  m'atters  of  course,  and  the  magnanimity  of  Ca- 
therine in  sparing  the  life  of  her  husband's  mis- 
tress, and  in  shedding  the  blood  of  none  of  his 
friends,  was  applauded  to  the  skies.t  No  sove- 
reign was  so  deeply  interested  in  this  sudden  re- 
volution as  Frederick,  who  apprehended  that  he 
should  find  in  the  Empress  Catherine  an  enemy 
aa  implacable  as  her  predecessor  Elizabeth.  In 
effect,  the^  Russian  troops  serving  with  him  were 

*  When,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Catherine,  the  eccentric  and 
half-craxed  Paul  accended  the  RuMian  throne,  he  caused  the  body  of 
his  unhapuy  father  to  be  disinterred  and  gave  it  a  public  and  pomp- 
ous Mineral.  By  order  of  the  new  emperor.  Count  Alexey  Orloff 
and  Prince  Baratinski,  two  of  the  reputed  assaiisins,  were  stationed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body  while  it  lay  in  state,  and  were  com- 
peUed  after  that  long  and  dismal  ceremonv  to  follow  the  funeral 

frocession.  The  already  mouldering  remains  of  the  Emperor  Peter 
11.,  who  had  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  were  put  in  Uie 
same  costly  tomb  in  the  cathedral  \o(  St.  Petersburg  with  those  of 
his  wife  and  murderess,  who  bad  been  dead  only  a  few  weeks.— 
Coze,  Travelt  U  Russia. 

i  Rulhidre,  Anecdotes  snr  la  Revolution  de  Russie.  Rnlhlire  was 
at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time,  and  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the 
scenes  he  describes.  Coxe  was  there  eight  or  nine  years  after  the 
event ;  but  he  knew  personally  several  of  the  prlnci|»al  actors  in  the 
strange  revolution,  and  ei\|oyed  excellent  opportonitiei  for  acquiring 
information. 


instantly  recalled ;  but  here  all  signs  of  difierence 
or  enmity  ceaaed,  and  Catherine  restored  the 
Prussian  territories  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Elizabeth,  and  promised  a.  strict  neutrality. 
Breathing  again,  Frederick  sent  the  Duke  of  Be- 
vem  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  to  defeat 
Marshal  Daun  at  Reichenbach,  and  he  wound  up 
the  campaign  by  taking  Schweidnitz,  gaining  by 
the  means  of  his  brother  Henry  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  Freyberg,  and  driving  the  Austrians  into 
Bohemia.  The  campaign  of  the  allied  armies 
under  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Marquess  of 
Granby  had  led  to  the  reduction  of  Cassel,  the  sal- 
vation of  Hanover,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Hesse— events  that  were  followed  by  the 
thorough  despondency  of  the  French  cabinet. 

The  successes  of  the  war  had  not  rendered  Lord 
Bute  a  whit  the  less  anxious  and  impatient  for 
peace ;  and  his  pacific  intentions  were  certainly  at 
this  moment  encouraged  by  the  feeling  and  voice 
of  the  English  people,  who  complained  loudly  of 
the  increased  taxation,  the  expenses  and  burdens 
imposed  on  them  by  this  long  war.  Having 
sounded  indirectly  some  of  the  French  cabinet, 
Bute  ventured  to  engage  the  neutral  King  of  Sar* 
dinia  to  propose  to  (he  court  of  Versifies  a  re- 
sumption of  the  negotiations ;  and  Louis  XV.  no 
sooner  had  a  hint  of  these  propositions  than  he 
embraced  them  and  clung  to  them  like  a  drown- 
ing man  to  a  spar.  After  the  interchange  of  a 
few  notes,  it  was  agreed  that  a  minister  of  the 
highest  class  should  be  appointed  on  either  side. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedines  Bute  sent  notice  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  that  a  negotiation  for 
peace  was  about  to  be  opened!  He  then  selected 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  his  plenipotentiary  and 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Paris ;  and  the  high- 
bom,  high-bred,  and  gcdlant  Duke  de  Nivemoia 
came  over  to  London  with  the  same  character. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations proceeded  so  rapidly  that  preliminaries 
for  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  the  negotiators  leaving  the  ajQfairs 
of  Germany  to  be  settled  separately  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  Queen.  By  this  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  France  formallyl  ceded  Canada 
with  all  its  dependencies,  together  with  Cape  Bre* 
ton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St.  Lawrence,  stipulating  that  the  French  Roman 
Catholics  of  Canada  should  enjoy  the  right  of 
exercising  their  religion  under  their  ^glish 
rulers,  and  that  such  of  them  as  chose  should  be  at 
liberty  to  quit  the  country  within  a  limited  time : 
she  resigned  all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  where  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the  war 
had  begun:  she  relinquished  all  that  part  of 
Louisiana  in  which  she  had  hitherto  a  disputed 
possession,  and  she  recognised  the  limits  and  lines 
of  demarcation  carefully  drawn  by  the  English 
negotiators,  so  as  to  preclude  any  fiiture  misun«> 
derstanding.  In  the  West  Indies  she  resigned 
the  islands  of  Tobago,  Dominique,  St.  Vincent,  and 
the  Grenades,  upon  condition  of  getting  back  Mar- 
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tiniqae,  Guadaloape,  Marigalante,  Desirade,  and  St. 
Lucie :  on  the  coast  of  Africa  she  ceded  Senegal 
and  its  dependencies,  to  get  back  Goree ;  in  the 
£a8t  Indies  she  bound  herself  to  acknowledge  the 
native  rulers  set  up  by  the  English,  and  never  to 
erect  any  fortifications  in  Bengal;  but  on  these 
conditions  her  factories  and  settlements  were  all 
restored  to  her,  to  be  held  merely  as  depots  and 
places  of  trade :  in  the  Mediterranean  she  restored 
Minorca  to  England,  upon  condition  of  our  giving 
up  our  short  and  useless  conquest  of  Bellisle  ;  and 
she  submitted  to  the  introduction  in  the  treaty  of 
the  old  diplomatic  formula,  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk.  France  was  permitted 
to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  part  of  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
on  condition  of  not  approaching  within  three 
leagues  of  the  shore  (off  Cape  Breton  she  was  not 
to  approach  within  fifteen  leagues  of  the  shore)  ; 
and  she  obtained  the  small  isles  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  her 
fishermen,  under  the  express  covenant  of  never 
erecting  batteries  or  keeping  more  than  fifty  sol- 
diers there.  Spain,  crippled  by  a  war  which  to 
her  had  been  a  very  short  one,  and  too  happy  to 
be  admitted  into  the  treaty,  and  to  recover  the  Ha- 
vanna  and  the  Philipines,  consented  to  overlook 
the  grounds  of  her  old  quarrels  with  England,  and 
to  refer  her  maritime  disputes  about  prizes.,  &c.,  to 
the  adjudicature  of  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty : 
she  bound  herself  to  erase  her  jealous  prohibitions, 
the  cause  of  such  frequent  quarrel,  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  consented  that  British  subjects  or 
their  workmen  should  have  full  liberty  to  cut  log- 
wood nad  to  build  houses  and  warehouses,  pro- 
vided only  they  erected  no  new  forts  and  demo- 
lished those  which  had  been  built :  she  gave  up 
her  ancient  pretensions  to  a  right  of  fishing  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland :  tnd  she  ceded  in  totality 
the  Floridas  and  all  the  countries  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Milraissippi—  a  most  important  cession, 
and  which,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  Canada, 
left  the  colonies  of  North  America  rounded  and 
safe  from  any  foreign  foe — an  advantage  of  which 
the  most  was  made  by  the  drawers  and  admirers 
of  the  treaty,  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
foresee  that  it  would  accelerate  a  revolution  and 
the  independence  of  those  oolonies.  Spain,  which 
had  derived  nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace  from  her 
invasion  of  Portugal,  finally  consented  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  from  the  territories  or  firontiers 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  restore  the  colony  of  Sa- 
cramiento,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  Portuguese.* 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th 
of  November,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
laid  before  both  Houses  for  their  information  and 
approbation.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
opposition,  organised  and  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  were  in  no  humour  to  approve  a 
peace  'of  Bute's  making.  A  fierce  war  of  words 
ensued*    Bute,  who  was  no  orator — ^whose  words 
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fell  from  him  slowly  like  minute-guns — ^undertook 
to  defend  the  work  of  his  own  hands  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  Pitt's  old  rival,  who  had 
gladly  remained  in  his  lucrative  place  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces^  led  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
prime  minister  gave  a  full  detail  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  concluded  his  speech  with  declaring 
that  he  wished  for  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  than,  that  he  was  the  adviser  of 
this  peace.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  supported  by  a  great  majority.  Pitt, 
suffering  from  the  gout  and  wrapped  up  in  flannels, 
went  down  to  the  Commons  and  denounced  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  treaty  as  derogatory  to  the  ho- 
nour of  England,  as  unsafe,  impolitic,  unsound. 
He  said,  afflicted  as  he  was  with  illness,  he  came  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life  to  attend  the  House  that  day — 
to  raise  up  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  arm,  against  the 
preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty,  which  obscured  all 
the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendered  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed  the  public  faith 
by  an  abandonment  of  our  allies.  Fox  replied 
with  less  eloquence  but  with  better  arguments; 
and  he  might  Ixave  reminded  Pitt  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  never  yet  been  made  so  to  give  satisfac- 
tion on  all  points,  and  that  Pitt  himself  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power  had  repeatedly  confessed  that, 
however  competent  he  might  be  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success,  he  was  not  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  arranging  the  treaty  which  should  put  an 
end  to  it.  Fox  was  supported  by  George  Gren- 
ville,  and  the  ministerial  majority  was  certain  and 
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large.  The  definitive  treaty  was  therefore  signed, 
and  commercial  communications  were  opened  with 
France.  Pitt  had  declared  that  the  desertion  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  most  magnanimous  ally 
England  ever  had,  was  insidious,  base,  and  treache- 
rous ;  yet  we  had  stipulated  in  the  preliminaries 
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that  the  French  ^ould  evacuate  Wesel,  Clevei, 
and  Gueldres ;  and,  left  with  scarcely  any  other 
enemies  than  Austria  and  Saxony,  Frederick,  who 
had  baffled  nearly  all  Europe,  might  well  be  con- 
sidered in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  himself.  In 
fact,  Frederick  was  so  powerful  as  to  induce  all 
the  princes  and  states  in  Germany  to  sign  a  decla- 
ration of  neutrality ;  and  this  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  propose  an  armistice.  The  truce  was 
followed  by  a  congress,  and  the  congress  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Poland.  This  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  was  not 
signed  till  the  15th  of  February  of  the  following 
year  (1163),  but  its  terms  were  agreed  upon  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  year.  Frederick  re- 
tained possession  of  Silesia  and  of  all  other  terri- 
tories whatsoever  that  belonged  to  him  before  the 
war  ;  and  the  other  powers,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  had  hoped  to  deprive  him  of  every- 
thing except  the  barren  sands  of  Prussia  Proper, 
or  Brandenburg,  were  forced  to  rest  satisfied,  each 
with  what  he  had  before  the  war,  without  any 
reparations  or  reimbursements  for  the  terrible 
damages  they  had  suffered  and  the  enormous  sums 
they  had  spent.*  A  better  assurance  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  tranquillity  than  any  promises  or  diplo- 
matic pledges  was  found  in  the  state  of  exhaustion 
to  which  the  belligerents  were  reduced.  And  thus, 
at  last,  terminated  the  famed  Seven  Years'  War, 
which  had  cost  some  million  of  human  lives,  devas- 
tated no  inconsiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  carried 
carnage  into  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
England  was  the  party  that  gained  most  by  it ;  but 
whether  her  acquisitions  were  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them  may  remain  a  matter  of  reasonable 
doubt.  Mr.  Pitt,  resolutely  bent  upon  driving 
Bute  from  office,  told  the  people  that  the  best  ad- 
vantages had  been  thrown  away  in  the  treaty  of 
peace ;   and  the  people  soon  believed  him. 

A.  D.  1763.— The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  made 
common  cause  with  Pitt ;  meetings  were  held  at 
his  grace's  residence,  and  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire, Bolton,  and  Portland,  the  Maiquess  of 
Rockingham,  the  Earls  Temple,  Comwallis,  Albe- 
marle, Ashbumham,  Hardwicke,  and  Besborough, 
the  Lords  Spencer,  Sondes,  Grantham,  and  Vil- 
liers,  Mr.  James  Grenville,  Sir  George  Saville,  and 
other  Whig  commoners  of  rank,  talent,  or  in- 
fluence, concerted  together  the  means  of  making 
the  peace  odious  and  the  downfall  of  the  favourite 
certain.  Former  differences  of  opinion,  whether 
upon  minor  or  capital  points  of  policy — previous 
quarrels,  slights,  and  insults — were  all  to  be  for- 
gotten (none  of  them  had  so  much  to  forget  as  old 
Newcastle]),  and  coalesced  and  unanimous  they 
were  to  fight  one  battle,  and  never  treat  with  the 
enemy  till  his  power  was  annihilated.  Pens,  active, 
pointed,  and  dipped  in  gall,  were  set  to  work  to 
demonstrate  to  the  nation  that  in  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  we  ought  to  have  retained,  at  the 
least,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Pondicherry  and  all  that  we  had 
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conquered  in  the  East  Indies;  that  the  Havaasa 
ought  not  to  have  been  restored  to  Spain,  tkough 
to  keep  it  we  had  risked  another  seven  years'  war ; 
that  by  consenting  to  demolish  the  forts  erected  in 
Honduras  we  had  deprived  our  subjects  of  the  log- 
wood trade,  and  left  them  open  at  all  momenta  to 
the  jealous  rage  of  the  Spaniards ;  that  we  ought 
to  have  received  compensation  in  m<mey  both  fima 
France  and  Spain ;  that  we  had  thrown  awmy  aa 
opportunity,  which  might  never  occur  again,  of  so 
humbling  the  House  of  Bourbon  as  to  prevent  her 
raising  her  proud  head  for  ages  to  come,  Ac 
Some  of  these  par^  writers,  moreover,  took  caie 
to  hint  that  such  vast  sacrifices  in  diplomacy  had 
not  been  made  without  considerations  paid  by 
France  to  the  English  negotiators;  and  the 
hardiest  among  them  intimated  very  plainly  xiat 
Lord  Bute,  the  king's  mother,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  had  all  touched  French  gold.  Strictures, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  never 
ceased,  upon  the  close  connexion  between  the  Earl 
of  Bute  and  .the  princess  dowager,  and  upon  the 
secluded,  shy,  retiring  habits  of  the  sovereign  woe 
now  made  with  more  point  and  bitterness  than  ever ; 
and  the  island  rang  from  end  to  end  with  epigrams, 
scandals,  and  stories.  It  cannot,  in  caiuiour.  be 
denied  that  there  were  facts  and  circumataiaceB 
which  gave  probability  and  credibility  to  aome  id 
these  tales.  Except  at  short,  cold,  formal  levees, 
and  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  majesty  was  rarely  seen :  the 
court  and  all  the  avenues  to  it  were  crowded  with 
Bute's  relatives,  connexions,  and  dependaata;  so 
much  so,  that  the  palace  was  styled  '*  HolyxtKMl 
House."  Bute,  in  concert  with  the  princeaa  dow- 
ager, precluded  as  much  as  possible  all  aooeta  (a 
the  lung,  and  even  afta:  his  marriage  they  k^ 
him  constantly  under  their  eye.  Bute's  impru- 
dence, moreover,  gave  to  his  intercourse  with  the 
princess  dowager  the  air  of  an  intrigue,  lor  his 
visits  to  her  royal  highness  were  almost  always 
made  in  the  evening,  and  with  ridiculous  precau- 
tions and  attempts  at  concealment.  He  uaed  on 
these  occasions  the  sedan-chair  of  a  lady  of  the 
princesses  household,  the  curtains  of  whidi  were 
close  drawn  !  All  this  gave  rise  to  indelicale  cari- 
catures, lampoons,  and  most  odious  comparttoos, 
the  princess  being  put  on  a  level  with  the  Queen 
Dowager  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Edward  III.,  and 
Bute  being  painted  as  her  paramour  Mortimer.* 
Between  facts  and  surmises,  truth  and  scandalous 
exaggerations,  this  prime  minister  and  double 
favourite  of  royalty,  was  certainly  made  the  most 
odious  and  unpopular  man  in  the  three  kingdoms ; 
and,  proud,  cold,  stiff,  and  unconciliating,  Bute  had 

•  John  Wliko».  at  the  beginning  of  the  px«sent  year.  17M,  h»A 
written  an  ironical  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Bute  of  Bea  Jontoa's 
historical  play,  entitled  "  The  Fall  of  Mortimer.**  It  waa  ezoeasiwlT 
■evere.  and  was  Wilkes's  iecond  political  essay.  He  always  ooa- 
sidered  it  his  master>piece.— Cffrrespoatfetictf  of  M«  lute  John  /PTUm 
E$qmrt,  with  Mtmuir*  of  hit  Life,  by  John  jitmom.^Wilkm  had  pab^ 
Ibhed  inthepiecedingyear  a  pamphlet  entitlt^l  "  (HHervatioiMOB 
the  Fapers  relative  to  the  rupture  with  Spain  laid  before  both  Hoa»cs 
of  Parliament  on  Friday.  January  «9th,  n62."  Much  of  his  iafor- 
nmtion  on  this  subject  was  derived  firom  his  friend  Lord  Temple, 
whose  policy  and  the  policy  of  Chatham  the  pamphlal  extolled. 
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no  art  or  faculty  to  undo  the  mischief  and  set  him- 
self right  in  public  opinion.  In  the  midst  of  this 
Btonn  he  was  compelled  to  propose  a  loan  of  three 
millions  and  a  half,  and  a  new  tax  to  enable  go- 
vernment to  pay  debts  contracted  during  the  war. 
The  business  of  the  loan  was  doubly  unfortunate, 
for,  instead  of  throwing  it  open  to  competition,  he 
disposed  privately  of  the  shares,  which  rose  almost 
immediately  to  11  per  cent,  premium ;  and  hence 
it  was  inferred  that,  at  the  public  expense,  he 
had  gratified  himself  or  his  own  creatures  with 
350,000/.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  his  new 
tax,  which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  of  10^.  per 
hogshead  on  cider  and  perry,  to  be  paid  by  the 
first  buyer.  The  country  gentlemen,  without  re- 
ference to  party,  were  violent  in  their  opposition, 
and  Bute  then  condescended  to  alter  both  the  sum 
and  the  mode  of  levying  it,  proposing  4^.  per 
hogshead,  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  first  buyer,  but 
by  the  grower,  who  was  to  be  made  liable  to  the 
regulations  of  the  excise  and  the  domiciliary  visits 
of  excisemen.  Mr.  Pitt,  as  leader  of  the  coalesced, 
thundered  against  this  cyder  bill,  inveighing 
against  the  admission  of  excise  officers  into  private 
dwellings,  quoting  the  old  proud  maxim,  that  every 
Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  and  showing 
the  hardship  of  rendering  every  country  gentleman, 
every  individual  that  owned  a  few  fruit  trees  and 
made  a  little  cider,  liable  to  the  intrusion  of 
officers.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons, the  Lords,  the  throne,  against  the  bill :  in 
the  House  of  Lords  forty-nine  peers  divided  against 
the  minister,  and  two  protests  were  entered  on  the 
journals.  The  cities  of  Exeter  and  Worcester,  the 
counties  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire,  rather 
more  nearly  concerned  in  a  question  about  cyder 
than  the  city  of  London,  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital,  and  implored  their  representatives  to 
resist  the  tax  to  the  utmost;  and  an  indignant 
amd  general  threat  was  made  that  the  apples 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  and  rot  under  the  trees, 
it^er  than  be  made  into  cyder,  subject  to  such  a 
duty  and  such  annoyances.  No  fiscal  question 
had  raised  such  a  tempest  in  the  land  since  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  excise  bill  in  1133.  But  Wal- 
pole,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  abilities, 
and  with  wondrous  resources  at  command,  bowed 
deferentially  to  the  popular  feeling,  and  let  the 
scheme  sleep :  Bute,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  power 
that  had  lasted  but  for  a  day,  and  was  already  un- 
dermined, with  slender  abilities  and  no  resources, 
was  resolutely  determined* that  his  bill  should  pass. 
And  it  was  passed  with  all  its  imperfections;  and, 
though  there  were  four  difierent  sorts  of  cider, 
varying  in  price  from  bs,  to  bOs.  the  hogshead, 
they  were  all  taxed  alike — the  poor  man  having 
thus  to  pay  as  heavy  a  duty  for  his  thin  sour  beve- 
rage as  the  affluent  man  paid  for  the  choicest 
kind. 

But  the  cider  bill  had  scarcely  passed  into  law 
when  Bute  surprised  friends  and  enemies  alike  by 
his  suddenly  and  decidedly  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  king's  astonishment  was  the 
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greatest  of  all,  and  that  his  majesty  requested  and 
implored  his  prime  minister  to  remain  in  office, 
assuring  him  that  no  desire  of  change  or  submis- 
sion to  that  desire  in  others,  no  weakness  or 
timidity  should  ever  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
honest  and  strenuous  support.  But,  whatever  argu- 
ments were  used,  or  whatever  were  the  conduct  and 
feelings  of  the  king,  Bute  threw  up  everything,  and 
without  asking  for  pension  or  sinecure  proudly  and 
silently  withdrew  on  the  8th  of  April,  1763.  When 
people  recovered  a  little  from  their  surprise,  they 
speculated  very  freely  on  the  motives  which  had 
led  to  his  retreat.  Some  of  ^  the  most  passionate 
admirers  of  the  great  orator  of  the  day  said,  that 
Pitt  had  killed  him  politically.  Others  gave  the 
credit  of  the  victory  over  him  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
his  paper,  the  North  Briton.  Others  again  fancied 
that  the  moral  king,  and  equally  correct  queen, 
had  at  length  taken  umbrage  at  Bute's  intimacy 
with  the  Princess  Dowager,  while  others  were 
confident  that  he  abandoned  his  post  out  of  a 
fear  of  impeachment,  in  conscious  guilt  and  un- 
der the  apprehension  that  his  enemies  were  in  pos- 
session of  dangerous  secrets.  On  the  other  side 
his  friends,  who  appear  to  have  been  ardent,  though 
not  numerous,  began  to  assert  that  his  retirement 
was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  them ;  that  they  knew 
that  he  had  never  loved  the  toils,  struggles,  and 
intrigues  of  a  public  life,  that  his  natural  taste  was 
for  books,  retirement,  the  country,  gardening,  and 
botany;  and  that  he  had  too  noble  a  pride  to 
tolerate  the  humiliations  and  drudgery  of  an  official 
life ;  that  he  had  taken  office  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  serving  his  king  and  country,  by  bring- 
ing the  long  expensive  war  to  an  end ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing happily  accomplished  this  difficult  task  and 
made  a  good  peace,  he  now,  in  retiring,  only  fol- 
lowed a  determination  which  he  had  formed,  and 
avowed  to  his  friends,  from  the  beginning.  But 
Bute's  own  account  is  entitled  to  most  credit ;  and 
the  reason  he  gave  for  resigning  was  simply  this — 
he  found  himself  powerless  in  his  own  cabinet. 
He  said  to  a  friend — "  Single  in  a  cabinet  of  my 
own  forming ;  no  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
support  me,  except  two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and 
Pomfret) ;  both  the  secretaries  of  state  silent,  and 
the  lord  chief  justice,  whom  I  myself  brought  into 
office,  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking  against  me ;  the 
ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I  am  afraid, 
not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my 
royal  master  in  my  ruin.  It  is  time  for  me  to 
retire !"  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  his  incompetent  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,* 
and  by  Mr.  Fox,  his  leader  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  who  had  led  a  very  short  time,  but  who, 
under  various  ministerial  changes,  had  kept  his 
most  lucrative  office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
a,  long  time,  and  thereby  built  up  a  large  fortune. 
Soon  after  their  retirement  both  Dashwood  and 

*  "  Sir  Franck  Daahwood.'*  say*  Wilkes,  "«A«rward«iny  Lordle 
Despencer,  who.  ttma  pusxling  all  hU  life  at  tavern  bills,  had 
been  called  by  Lord  Bute  tu  administer  the  flnances  of  a  kin^om 
above  one  Uundied  miUions  in  debt,  and  styled  by  him,  in  tlie  royal 
manner,  m^  CkoHceUor.'* 
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Fox  were  elevated  to  the  peerage,  the  former  as 
Baron  le  Despencer,  the  latter  as  Baron  Holland. 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  had  forsaken  Pitt  and 
his  family  connexions  to  hold  office  under  Bute, 
now  succeeded  both  to  the  premiership  and  to  the 
place  which  had  been  occupied  by  Dashwood,  be- 
coming at  once  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  From  these  and  other  in- 
dications it  appeared  plainly  that  Bute,  though 
retired  from  office,  still  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  sovereign.  He  had  undoubtedly  nominated  his 
successor.  What  followed  was  inevitable: —Gren- 
ville and  all  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  were  considered 
as  mere  puppets  that  mechanically  answered  to  the 
strings  pulled  by  Bute.  George  Grenville,  not- 
withstanding indisputable  abilities  and  much  moral 
worth,  certainly  proved  a  fatal  legacy :  he  began 
an  inglorious  seven  years'  war  with  Wilkes,  and,  by 
originating  the  stamp  act,  he  led  to  the  ruinous 
war  with  our  American  colonies.  On  first  enter- 
ing into  office.  Lord  Bute,  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  his  principal  adviser,  Bubb  Doding- 
ton,  set  up  a  newspaper  styled  "The Briton,"  to 
break  the  complete  ascendancy  which  Pitt  and  his 
party  were  said  to  hold  over  the  public  press,  to 
advocate  the  peace,  and  to  justify  generally  the 
measures  of  Bute's  administration.  Richard 
Glover,  the  author  of  the  heavy  epic  poem  of 
"  Leonidas,"  and  of  a  deal  of  patriotism  in  blank 
verse,  appears  to  have  entered  into  Bute's  party,  and 
to  have  written  in  his  newspaper  ;*  and  a  staff  of 
other  writers  was  hired  to  support  administration 
and  vilify  its  opponents.  To  oppose  the  Briton, 
a  paper  styled  "The  North  Briton"  was  set  on  foot 
and  conducted  by  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  member  of 
parliament  for  Aylesbury  and  colonel  in  the  Buck- 
inghamshire militia,  who  had  been  hitherto  known 
as  a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  and  repartee,  not  very 
exemplary  in  his  life  and  morals,  but  active,  enter- 
prising, and  daring.t  If  Wilkes's  reputation  for 
wit  rested  solely  upon  what  he  wrote,  it  would  be 
little  worth;  but  his  weapon  of  force  was  the 
tongue,  not  the  pen ;  his  success  in  conversation 
and  society  was  immense,  and  some  of  his  repartees 
were  perhaps  the  smartest  and  sharpest  things  said 
in  that  day.  In  the  North  Briton  his  hardi- 
hood and  scurrility  were  far  more  conspicuous  than 
his  wit  or  genius.  Not  satisfied  with  abusing 
Bute  in  a  style,  and  to  a  degree  in  which  minister 
or  public  man  had  never  been  abused  before,  he 
reviled,  stigmatised,  and  heaped  curses  upon  that 
earl's  country  and  countrymen.      According  to 

•  We  guess  at  this  fact  from  the  followinj?  entries  in  Bubb  Dod- 
iogton's  Diary :— "  Lord  Bute  called  on  me,  and  we  had  much  Ulk 
about  setting  up  a  paper.  ...  Mr.  Glover  wa«  with  me,  and  was 
fall  of  admiration  of  Lord  Bute :  he  applauded  his  conduct  aud  the 
king's  sayiug.  that  they  would  beat  everything;  but  a  little  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  madne«  of  popularity  to  cool.  He  was  not 
det«nnincd  about  political  connexions,  but,  I  believe,  he  vili  come 

to  Mt." 

t  Wilkes  had.  at  one  time,  respectable  roUabomteurf.  Lord  Temple 
is  said  to  have  written  in  the  paper,  and  the  North  Brtton  has 
been  called  the  joint  j,ublieatiun  of  his  lordship.  Wilkes,  and 
Churchill  the  poet.  Of  the  respectability  of  the  p*<ef  little  can  be 
said.  His  acquainUnce  with  the  putrid  bcRnn  in  1762,  and  Wilkes 
induced  him  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  North  Briton  but  also  to 
write  •'  The  Prophecy  of  Famine ;  a  Scots  Pastoral/'  aud  other 
bittet  Mtlres. 


Wilkes  the  river  Tweed  was  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  all  that  was  noble  aud  all  that  was 
base — south  of  that  river  was  all  honour,  virtue, 
and  patriotism — north  of  it  was  nothing  but  lying, 
malice,  meanness,  and  slavery.  He  painted  every 
Scot  as  a  time-server  and  traitor,  and  a  hungry 
beggar.  Unfortunately  at  this  period  civilization 
and  active  intercommunication  had  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  efface  old  national  prejudices  and 
antipathies.  Even  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
great  moralist  and  scholar  of  the  day,  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  amusing  or  startling  the  societies 
he  frequented  with  very  unwise  paradoxes  and  dis- 
tinctions between  people  and  people,  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  entertained  a  strong  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch,  though  he  was  unconscious  of  its  cause. 
Moreover  the  ancient  prejudice  was  exasperated  by 
recent  circumstances,  for  Bute  in  coming  into 
power  had  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  thorough 
clearing  in  all  the  offices  of  government,  removing 
even  the  humblest  clerks  and  functionaries  to  in- 
troduce others  of  his  own  nomination ;  and  in  his 
choice  of  new  hands  there  was  found  to  be  a  very 
disproportionate  number  of  his  own  countrynaen. 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  sixteen  elective  peers  of  Scotland  was 
not,  generally,  entitled  to  much  respect.  But,  not 
contented  with  defaming  Bute  and  all  Scotland, 
Wilkes  pointed  his  pen  at  the  royal  family  and 
at  the  king  himself.  In  iht  forly-Jiflh  number  of 
the  North  Briton,  which  was  published  about  a 
fortnight  after  Bute's  resignation,  he  accused  his 
majesty  of  uttering  a  direct  falsehood  in  the  speech 
he  pronounced  in  proroguing  parliament.  Whe- 
ther George  Grenville  were  more  sensitive  than 
the  retired  prime  minister,  or  whether  the  king  or 
Bute  set  him  in  motion  against  this  last  outrage, 
was  not  known ;  but  on  the  26th  of  April  a  genc^ 
warrant  (that  is,  a  warrant  in  which  no  person  was 
named,  and  by  authority  of  which  the  messengers 
might  seize  whomsoever  they  suspected)  was 
issued  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  signed 
and  sealed  by  Lord  Halifax,  and  directing  four 
messengers  in  ordinary  to  make  strict  search  for 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  sediti- 
ous and  treasonable  paper,  and  apprehend  and 
seize  them  together  with  their  piq^ers,  and  bring 
them  before  the  secretary  of  state.  The  messengers 
began  by  committing  a  blunder,  for  they  seized 
one  Leach,  a  printer,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  North  Briton.  But  on  the  29th  Kearsley, 
the  avowed  publisher,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  confessed  before  Lord  Halifax  that  one  Balfe 
was  the  printer,  aud  Mr.  Wilkes  the  author, 
of  the  paper.  Balfe  was  presently  seized,  and 
confirmed  Kearsley's  confession.  The  crown 
lawyers  were  then  consulted,  and  in  conformity 
with  their  opinion  the  messengers  were  directed 
to  seize  Wilkes,  and  bring  him  before  the  se- 
cretary of  state  that  very  night.  When  the 
messengers  found  Wilkes,  they  wexe  terrified  by 
his  threats  and  assurances  that  they  were  acting 
upon  an  illegal  warrant,  and  they  went  away  that 
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night  without  him.  But,  on  the  following  morning, 
they  returned  and  arrested  him,  and,  without  show- 
ing him  a  copy  of  the  writ,  which  he  demanded, 
and  which  they  were  bound  by  law  to  produce, 
they  carried  him  before  Lord  Halifax.  In  former 
times  Wilkes  had  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
favour  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  with  Lord  Temple  his  inti- 
macy continued,  and  at  this  moment  his  lordship 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  at  his  request  went  down  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  wTit  of  habeas 
corpus  in  his  favour.  But  before  the  clerks  could 
])repare  the  readily  granted  writ,  Wilkes,  having 
refused  to  answer  all  questions,  was  hurried  in  a 
coach  from  the  secretary's  office  to  the  Tower,  and 
committed  to  close  imprisonment.  His  papers 
were  seized  and  sealed ;  and  his  friends  and  even 
his  counsel  and  solicitor  were  refused  admittance 
to  him.  This  happened  both  to  Lord  Temple  and 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  went  to  see  him.  His 
confinement,  however,  was  very  short,  for  on  the 
3rd  of  May  a  second  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  di- 
rected to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  threw  open  the 
strong  gates  of  that  fortress,  and  brought  Wilkes 
before  the  court  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  that 
learned  presence  he  affirmed  that  there  was  a  dark 
plan  on  foot  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and 
that  he  had  been  selected  as  a  victim,  because  mi- 
nisters could  not  buy  or  corrupt  him.  The  court 
required  time  to  consider  the  important  question ; 
but  three  days  after  (on  the  6th  of  May),  when  he 
was  brought  up  a  second  time,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  delivering  the  joint  opinion  of  the  judges, 
declared  that,  though  the  commitment  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  and  the  general  warrant  were  not  in  them- 
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From  a  MMnl  in  the  Private  Collection  of  C.  Hawkina,T>q. 
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selves  illegal,  being  justified  by  numerous  pre- 
cedents, yet  Mr.  Wilkes  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
charge by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
parliament — for  the  privilege  of  parliament  could 
be  forfeited  only  by  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  stood  accused  only  of 
writing  a  libel,  which  did  not  come  under  the 
head  of  any  of  the  crimes  defined,  but  which,  at 
most,  had  but  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace. 
The  prisoner  was  therefore  discharged ;  but  a  pro- 
secution was  immediately  inotituted  against  biro 


by  the  attorney  general  for  the  libel  contained  in 
the  45th  number  of  the  North  Briton.  The  king 
deprived  him  of  his  commission  as  colonel  in  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia,  dismissed  his  backer,  the 
Earl  of  Temple,  from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  struck  his  lordship's  name 
out  of  the  roll  of  privy  councillors.  The  lord 
lieutenancy  was  at  once  given  to  Dashwood,  now 
Lord  le  I)espencer,  who  had  retired  from  office 
with  Bute.  Wilkes  had  no  sooner  obtained  his 
liberty  and  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  than  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  accusing 
them  of  holding  in  their  hands  stolen  goods,  of 
which  his  house  had  been  robbed.*  He  printed 
and  circulated  this  letter ;  and  govexnment  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  writing  a  reply  to  it.  Consi- 
derable and  respectable  portions  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  parliament  rallied  round  the  author 
of  the  North  Briton,  more  or  less  openly;  and, 
overlooking  various  and  notorious  irregularities 
of  conduct,  and  many  loud  accusations,  one  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  dissipated  his  fortune  in 
extravagance  and  vicious  indulgences,  and  that  his 
hostility  to  Bute  and  the  ministry  originated  in 
their  refusal  to  employ  or  pension  him,  the  popular 
body  began  to  hail,  in  all  places,  John  Wilkes  as 
the  greatest,  and  bravest,  and  purest  patriot  that 
had  blessed  the  land  since  the  days  of  Algernon 
Sydney  or  of  Hampden.  Some  hundreds  of  news- 
paper writers  and  pamphleteers  wielded  the  pen  in 
biff  behalf;  and,  counting  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  end  of  this  inky  war,  the  matter 
printed  and  published  would  fill  a^  good-sized 
book-case. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  death  of  Lord 
Egremont,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  deprived 
George  Grenville  of  the  best  supporter  of  his 
administration.  It  was  evident  to  himself  and  to 
every  one  else  that  his  government  could  not 
stand.  Lord  Bute^  therefore,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  king's  com- 
mands, and  endeavoured  to  mediate  the  return  of 
the  formidable  orator  to  his  majesty's  service. 
This  was  not  done  in  concert  with  the  members  of 
the  existing  cabinet,  but  without  their  knowledge 
and  against  their  views.  Pitt  would  only  engage 
upon  his  own  conditions,  and  was  greatly  alarmed 
lest  a  report  of  secret  intercourse  and  underhand 
dealing  with  Bute  and  the  court  should  injure  his 
popularity.     Thus,  when  he  consented  to  wait  upon 

•  Wilkes,  of  course,  did  not  mince  the  matter ;  his  letter  was  sim- 
ply this:—"  My  Lords,  on  my  return  from  Westminster  Hall,  where 
I  have  been  discharged  from  my  commitment  to  the  Tower  under 
your  Lordships'  warrant,  I  find  that  mjr  house  has  been  robbed,  and 
am  informed  that  the  stolen  goods  are  in  the  (lossession  of  one  or 
both  of  your  lordships.  I  therefore  insist  that  you  do  forthwith  re- 
turn them  to  your  humble  servant,  Johx  Wilkk«." 

According  to  Wilkes,  Ix)rd  Temple  and  Sergeant  Olynn  were  pre- 
sent when  he  wrote  this  letter  to  thq  secretaries  of  state,  and  both 
approved  of  it.  Tlie  expression  of  sMm  pootia  alluded  more  particu- 
larly to  some  property  that,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  seized  or  pur- 
loined exclusive  of  Ins  letters  and  papers,  as — a  silver  candlestick 
missing  in  his  bedchamber,  his  nocket-book,  containing  some  bills, 
and  a  quarto  pai)er-l)ook  consisting  of  private  accounts.  Egremont 
and  Halifax  told  him,  in  their  reply,  that  his  expressions  were  inde- 
cent and  scurrilous ;  that  his  papers  had  been  seised  in  eooacqi 
of  his  being  tlie  author  of  an  infamous  and  seditious  libel,  &c. 
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the  king  at  Buckingham  House,  he  resolved  to 
deprive  his  visit  of  all  appearance  of  privacy,  and 
he  went  through  the  Mall  in  his  well-known  sedan 
chair  at  noon-day.  His  majesty  gave  him  a  most 
gracious  reception ;  and,  in  an  audience  which 
lasted  three  hours,  seemed  to  consent  to  his  pro- 
posals, the  foremost  of  which  was,  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  all  the  great  Whig  families 
should  be  gratified  and  restored  to  court  and  office. 
This  was  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  August.  On 
Sunday  Pitt  went  down  to  Claremont,  where  New- 
castle was  residing,  and  told  his  grace  that  his 
majesty  was  acquiescent — "  that  the  thing  would 
do."  The  two  politicians  spent  the  Sunday  in 
arranging  the  new  admhiistration ;  and  at  part- 
ing Pitt  .engaged  to  apprise  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham — Newcastle 
to  prepare  Lord  Hardwicke.  But  on  the  Monday 
morning,  when  Pitt  waited  a  second  time  on  his 
majesty,  the  whole  project  was  blown  into  thin 
air.  His  majesty  had  promised  certain  places  and 
appointments ;  Pitt  resolutely  opposed  these  nomi- 
nations ;  and  the  important  conference  ended  in  the 
king's  saying,  "Tnis  will  not  do:  my  honour 
is  concerned,  and  1  must  support  it."  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, who  was  privy  to  the  whole  negociation, 
intimates  that  the  king's  chief  anxiety  was  to  pro- 
vide for  Grenville  by  allotting  him  the  profitable 
place  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  His  majesty 
said  "  Poor  George  Grenville ;  he  is  your  near 
relation,  and  you  once  loved  him."  Pitt  objected, 
with  a  cold  and  silent  movement  of  the  head.  Nor 
was  he  at  the  moment  more  inclined  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  other  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  so  recently  passed  on 
the  subject  of  Wilkes,  the  king  proposed  placing 
Temple  at  the  head  of  the  treasury :  Pitt  returned 
another  negative,  observing  "  that  the  alliance  of 
the  great  Whig  interests  which  had  supported  the 
Revolution  government  was  indispensable."  It  is, 
by  some,  assumed  as  incontrovertible  that  Bute  had 
asked  for  nothing,  and  expected  nothing ;  that  he  was 
sorely  hurt  at  the  failure  of  the  negociation  he  had 
set  on  foot ;  and  that  henceforward  he  wholly  ab- 
stained from  interfering  in  ministerial  affairs. 
George  Grenville  thus  remained  in  office.  To 
gain  strength  somewhere,  overtures  were  made  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  from  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  treating  for  the  peace  was  little  less  un- 
popular than  Bute  himself.  His  grace  accepted 
the  post  of  lord  president  of  the  council,  and 
brought  in  his  ally  or  dependent  Lord  Sandwich 
as  secretary  of  state,  in  lieu  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Egremont.  Lord  Egmont  w^as  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty. 

On  the  15th  of  November  parliament  met,  and 
directed  its  first  attention  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose 
popularity  had  been  raised  by  the  attempt  of  a 
Scotch  gentleman  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
coimtry  in  fighting  a  duel  with  him  *     Mr.  George 

•  This  was  Vothet,  a  youag  Scotch  officer,  who  appears  to  hare 
been  rash  without  being  bold,  and  to  have  only  wanted  to  flght  when 
he  thought  that  WUkes  would  not  light. 


Grenville  related  what  had  passed  in  the  arrest  and 
liberation  of  Wilkes,  and  laid  the  libel  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  House,  by  a 
majority  of  237  against  111,  resolved  that  the 
paper  entitled  "  The  North  Briton,  No.  45,"  waa  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  the 
said  paper  should  be  burned  by  tlie  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Wilkes,  standing  up  in  his 
place,  declared  that  the  rights  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  had 
been  grossly  violated  in  his  person;  and  he  re- 
quested the  House  to  take  the  question  of  privilege 
into  immediate  consideration.  The  House  ad- 
journed the  case  of  privilege  for  a  week.  On  the 
same  day  Lord   Sandwich,  the  new  secretary  of 


JoHK,  Ea.:  l  or  Saxdwich.    From  a  Painting  by  Gainsborough. 

state,  whose  character  for  morality  and  religion 
stood  quite  as  low  as  that  of  Wilkes,  produced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  copy  of  a  burlesque,  inde- 
cent poem,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Woman,  with 
notes  by  Dr.  Warburton,"  and  attributed  to  the 
same  pen  which  wrote  the  North  Briton.*  Lord 
Sandwich,  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  now  Lord  le 
Despencer,  their  friends,  and  Thomas  Potter, 
Esq.,  member  for  Aylesbury,  and  son  to  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Sir  William  Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas 
Stapleton,  with  other  men  of  fashion  and  dissipa- 
tion, had  notoriously  led  Wilkes  into  his  worst 
private  excesses,  had  lived  with  him,  and  occaaion- 

*  The.name  of  Warburton  seems  to  have'  been  introduced  on 
account  of  his  having  copiously  annotated  Pope's  Essav  on  Man ; 
and  a  little,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  not  bearing  a  high  character 
for  orttiodoxy.  Sandwich  m-as  made  to  Agure  for  St.  John  (Doling- 
brolie).  We  never  heard  or  r«ad  more  than  a  very  few  lines  of  the 
Essay  on  Woman :  and  that  sample  appeared  to  us  as  dull  and  point- 
less as  it  was  gross.  As  we  have  said  before.  Wilkes's  wit— and  wit 
he  certainly  had  in  abundance-  was  rather  on  hu  tongue  than  in  his 
pen.  Other  publications,  quite  as  indecent,  had  certainly  been  per> 
mitted ;  and  the  Essay  on  Woman,  be  it  remembered,  had  newr 
))eru  published  at  all.  We  believe  the  character  of  that  production 
was  correctly  given  by  Thomas  Townshend,  junior,  in  a  debate  on 
Wilkes's  petition  for  redress  in  1769 :— "  As  to  the  EB»ay  on  Woman 
a  jocular  man  would  deride  it,  a  serieus  man  would  detest  it.  and 
both  would  throw  it  into  the  Are,  as  devoid  both  of  wit  and  deoencf." 
^Cavendi$h*s  Debates.- Lord  John  Cavendish  said  truly— "  Tiiis 
E«say  on  Woman  was  first  nublished  by  those  who  chose  to  make  it 
the  instrument  of  revenge.'* 
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&]]y  upon  him,  as  boon  companions  and  brethren 
in  debauchery.  They  had  initiated  him  into  the 
frowsy  indecencies  of  the  Dilettanti  Club  held  in 
Palace  Yard,  and  into  the  more  recondite  mysteries 
of  Medmenham  Abbey,  Bucks,  where  a  society — 
an  imitation  or  revival  of  the  Hell  Fire  Club  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton's  days — revelled  in  obscenity 
and  made  a  mockery  of  the  rites  of  religion.  Over 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  house  which  had  once 
been  a  Cistertian  monastery,  was  inscribed,  ^'  Fats 
CE  QUE  vouDRAs"  {Do  tvhot  you  loill)^  and  the 
principal  jokes  of  the  members  consisted  in  dress- 
ing themselves  like  monks,  and  drinking  wine  out 
of  a  communion  cup  to  a  certain  Pagan  divinity.* 
It  was  chiefly  to  entertain  these  men  that  Wilkes 
had  taken  a  dear  house  at  the  court  end  of  town, 
and  had  incurred  expenses  which  his  fortune, 
crippled  by  electioneering  contests,  could  ill  sup* 
port.  These  heroes  of  profligacy,  with  Sandwich 
and  Dash  wood  at  their  head,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  dining  at  his  table,  drinking  his  claret,  and  en- 
couraging his  licentious  wit.  Yet  now  Sand- 
wich, as  if  he  had  been  a  very  saint,  declaimed  and 
exclaimed  against  the  sad  profaneness  and  ob- 
scenity of  his  poetical  production.  Lyttelton  begged 
that  the  House  might  not  be  polluted  by  reading  so 
much  blasphemy  and  indecency.  The  House  was 
amazed :  nobody  ventured  even  to  ask  a  question, 
and  the  thing  was  voted  everything  that  was  bad, 
and  a  breach  of  privilege  into  the  bargain.  Lord 
Sandwich  then  informed  their  lordships  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  indisputably  the  author.  Lord  Temple 
then  objected  strongly  to  the  underhand  manner  in 
which  ministers  had  obtained  their  copy  of  the 
poem.  "The  Essay  on  Woman"  had  not  been 
published— only  fourteen  copies  had  been  printed 
at  a  private  press,  and  the  ministry  had  bribed  a 
joumevman  in  Wilkes's  employment  to  purloin  the 
copy  they  held.t  Dr.  Wai burton,  who  was  now 
sitting  in«the  House  as  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
was  perfectly  furious  at  the  burlesque  use  which  had 
been  made  of  his  name,  and,  after  commenting  on 
the  outrageous  infidelity  of  the  production,  he  de- 
clared that  **  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell  would  not 
keep  company  with  Wilkes  when  he  should  arrive 


*  Wilkes  was  aoeustomed  to  say  at  a  later  period  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Dashwood.  who  bad  nome  imagination,  the  members  of 
the  Medmenham  Abbex  society  were  but  dull  dogs  after  all ;  daring 
without  any  imagination,  and  proflii^te  without  any  wit-  Some 
account  of  their  orgies  is  given  in  vol.  lii.  of  Almon's  Correspondence 
and  Memoirs  of  Wilkes.  Medmenham  Abbey,  idtuated  near  Mar- 
low,  was  hired  by  the  fraternity ;  but  a  subterranean  passage  and 
chamber  at  West  Wycombe,  on  Dashwood's  estate,  and  just  under 
the  church  ho  bnilt,  is  pointed  out  as  the  occasional  scene  of  these 
English  Eleusintan  mysteries.  The  tradition  on  the  spot  is,  that  the 
Hell  Fire  Club  used  to  meet  there ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake, 
aa  Dashwood's  society  never  took  that  name,  but  called  themselves, 
alter  his  christian  name,  the  FritnciMcant. 

t  This  dishonourable  fact  was  proved  pretty  clearly  in  the  course 
of  subsequent  proceedings.  The  fellow's  name  was  Curry— his  price 
onlY  five  guineas  1  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Thomas  Townshend,  Junior, 
"  that  C^rr^r  received  Are  Kuineas  a$  a  seatrity  for  the  copy  being 
returned  to  mm ;  but  this  word  '  security  *  does  not  wipe  off  the  impu- 
tation of  a  bribe."  Wilkes,  however,  was  unable  to  bring  the 
charge  home  to  ministers  or  to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury.  It 
appears  they  had  employed  a  needy  parson  named  Kidgel  to  obtain 
the  copy  of  the  Essay  on  Woman.  Kidgel,  speaking  in  his  clerical 
capacity,  said  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  denounce  such  immo- 
rality and  wickedness;  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  way  in 
which  he  had  gone  to  work,  Kidgel*s  own  morals  would  not  stand  a 
close  examination. 


there."  Lord  Sandwich  moved  to  vote  Wilkes 
the  author;  but  Lord  Mansfield  hinted  to  the 
House  that  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  hear  what 
Wilkes  could  say  in  his  defence.  A  near  day  was 
therefore  appointed  for  bringing  John  Wilkes  to 
their  lordships'  bar;  but  in  the  interval  a  hot 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Wilkes  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  member  for  Camelford,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  the  treasury  during  Lord 
Bute's  administration,  and  who  had  shared  abun- 
dantly in  the  satire  and  abuse  of  the  North  Bri- 
ton, exclaimed,  "  Whoever  stabs  a  reputation  in 
the  dark,  without  setting  his  name,  is  a  cowardly, 
malignant,  and  scandalous  scoundrel."  Looking 
across  the  House  at  Wilkes,  he  repeated  these 
words  twice  with  infinite    rage    and    violence.* 

*  Martin,  who  was  not  considered^ much  of  a  fighting  man.  and 
who  had  long  borne  many  insults  from  Wilkes,  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  tlie  mistake,  rather  cummoo  at  this  moment,  that  the  author  of 
the  North  Briton  was  an  arrant  coward.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  mbtake  could  hardly  have  justified  the  imputation,  if  they 
had  been  candidly  stated.  Wilkes,  though  twice  or  three  tioioi 
challenged,  hod  never  really  fought,  but  the  fault  was  none  of  his. 
We  believe  that  Lord  Talbot  was  no  more  a  coward  than  mas  Wilkes ; 
but  their  quarrel  was  so  ridiculous  thnt  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  been  serious  and  sanguinary  about  it.  At  the  coronation  of 
their  majesties  Talbot,  as  lord  steward,  had  appeared  on  horselntck 
in  Westminster  HaU  to  perform  a  part  which  would  have  been  better 
done  by  one  of  the  actors  from  AsUey's,  but  which  has  been  repeated 
since  his  time  by  other  right  honourable  and  gallant  men.  At  one 
part  of  the  ceremony  his  lordship's  horse,  which  had  been  narefuUv 
trained  to  march  backwards,  went  backwards  at  the  wrung  time  an^ 
place,  and  approached  their  mi^estics  tail  foremoet.  Wilkes,  the 
wag  of  the  day,  was  merry  oi^  the  occasion,  and  employed  some 
drollery  about  it  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  his  North  Briton,  pnb> 
lishcd  on  the  81st  of  August.  1769.  His  lordship,  inst^d  of  joining  in 
the  laugh,  grew  angry,  and  on  th'>  25th  of  Augu»t  he  wrote  to  Wilkes, 
desiring  or  commanding  him  either  to  avow  or  disclaim  being  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  the  North  Briton.  Wilkes,  who  had  been  out 
with  his  militia,  at  Winchester,  had  got  leave  of  absence  and  did  not 
receive  (from  the  drum-maior  of  his  regiment)  this  letter  until  a  day 
or  two  after  Lord  TalbcA  bad  written  a  second  letter.  In  reply  he 
told  his  lordship  that  he  had  no  right  to  catechise  him  about  an 
anonymous  paper,  and  that  if  his  lordship  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
answer  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  him  any  other  satisfaction  becom- 
ing a  gentleman.  As  these  matters  are  generally  understood,  Wilkes 
did  precisely  what  he  ought  to  piave  done,  and  put  Talbot  in  the 
necessity  of  challenging  him  immediately ;  but  his  lordship  wrote 
anoUier  leiter  on  the  18th  of  Sentember  to  know  from  Wilkes  what 
part  he  intended  to  act.  Natning  could  be  more  irregular  or  look 
more  like  an  inward  wish  on  his  lordship's  pari  to  avoid  fighting. 
Wilkes,  writing  from  the  camp,  at  Winchester,  told  him  that  he  in- 
tended his  first  letter  should  have  made  matters  sufficienUy  clear  to 
his  lordship.  But  Talbot  wrote  again  on  the  16th  of  September  and 
still  sent  no  challenge.  Wilkes  then  told  him  that  he  was  going  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  would  be  Iwck  to  Winchester 
in  a  few  days  if  his  lordship  should  want  him.  At  last,  on  the  80th 
of  September,  Lord  Talbot  did  what  he  ought  to  have  done  on  the 
85th  of  August,  and  sent  his  friend  and  second.  Colonel  Berkeley,  to 
<»U  Wilkes  out.  The  colonel  or  hb  lordship  appointed  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  following  evening  at  Hlbury's  Red  Lion  Inn,  at 
Bagshot.  then  a  house  of  good  repute,  boasting  a  good  cook  and 
excellent  wines.  The  place  seemed  to  suggest  what  followed: — 
Wilkes  said,  "  If  I  am  between  heaven  and  earth,  I  will  be  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  Tilbury's ;  and  on  Wednesday  morning  will  play  this 
duel  with  his  lordship.  ...  I  hope  that  we  make  apnrtie  rjuarree 
for  sufiper,  on  Tuesday,  at  Bagshot."  This  was  addressed  to  his 
lordship's  second.  Colonel  Berkeley,  who  by  letter  approved  tho 
plan  or  suppiug  in  the  evening  and  fighting  next  morning.  Wilkes, 
taking  with  him^as  his  second,  Mr.  Harris,  the  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
ment, repaired  to  the  Red  Lion,  and  met  Talbot  and  Berkeley,  who 
then  told  him  that  thev  de&ired  the  business  to  be  finished  imme- 
diately. Wilkes  replied  that  the  aopointment  was  certainly  to  sup 
together  that  evening  and  to  fight  In  the  morning;  that,  m  conse- 
quence of  such  an  arrangement,  he  had,  like  an  Idle  man  of  plea- 
sure, put  off  some  business  of  rc«l  importance,  which  he  meant  to 
settle  before  he  went  to  bed — adding  tLat  he  was  just  come  fhmi 
Medmenham  Abbey,  where  the  jovial  monks  of  St.  Francis  had  kept 
him  up  till  four  in  the  morning ;  that  the  world  would  therefore 
conclude  he  was  drunk,  and  form  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  lord- 
ship from  a  duel  at  such  a  time ;  and  that  it  would  more  become 
them  both  to  take  a  cool  hour  of  the  next  morning— as  early  a  one 
as  might  be  agreeable  to  Lord  Tulbot.  Wilkes  then  called  for  pen. 
ink,  and  paper,  and  sate  down  to  dispateh  his  important  business, 
which  wus,  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Earl  Temple  to  thank  his 
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Wilkes  seemed  to  bear  the  attack  with  perfect  in- 
difterence.  But  on  leaving  the  Home  he  wrote  a 
note  to  Martin,  and  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  on 
the  following  morning  was  the  consequence.  They 
fought  with  pistols,  and  Martin,  at  his  second 
fire,  lodged  a  ball  in  the  side  of  Wilkes,  who 
dropped  his  pistol,  desired  Martin  to  take  care  of 
securing  himself,  and  assured  him  he  would  never 
say  a  word  against  him.  The  wound  was  danger- 
ous, and  the  next  day  Wilkes  was  reported  to  be 
delirious.  The  street  in  front  of  the  house  where 
he  lay  was  crowded  with  people  from  morning  till 
night  hooting  and  shouting  against  his  murderers  ; 
and  his  friends,  instead  of  keeping  him  quiet, 
showed  their  zeal  by  visiting  him  and  exciting 
him.  "  Should  this  hero  die,'*  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  •*  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  may  doom  him 
whiUier  he  pleases,  but  Wilkes  will  pass  for  a 
saint  and  a  martyr.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  Lord 
Sandwich's  maskeid  batteries  the  tide  runs  violently 
for  Wilkes.  .  .  .  One  hears  nothing  but  stories  of 
Sandwich's  own  impiety  and  of  the  concert  he  was 
in  with  Wilkes  on  that  subject  ....  The 
blasphemous  book  has  fallen  ten  times  heavier  on 
Sandwich's  own  head  than  on  Wilkes's ;  it  has 
brought  forth  such  a  catalogue  of  anecdotes  as  is 
incredible  !"* 

The  question  of  privilege  came  on  on  the  2drd 
of  November,  and  occupied  the  House  of  Commons 
two  whole  days.  Mr.  Wilbraham,  member  for 
Newton,  in  Lancashire,  objected  that  Wilkes  was 
involved  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  present.  Upon 
dividing  upon  this  question  ministers  found  their 
majority  considerably  reduced.  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  suffering  from  a  fever  and  the  gout,  attended 
on  crutches,  and  wrapped  in  flannels.  He  had 
determined  with  his  party  to  take  Wilkes's  side 
on  the  privilege  question ;  but  he  was  anxious,  at 
the  same  time,  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  for- 
mer personal  intimacy,  and  to  disclaim  any  appro- 
bation of  Wilkes's  writings.  "  He  vehemently 
reprobated  the  facility  with  which  parliament  was 
surrendering  its  own  privileges ;  but  he  carefully 

lordship  for  the  steady  friendship  with  which  he  had  honoured  him 
so  many  years,  and  to  request  him  to  take  care  of  Mini  Wilkes's  edu- 
cation in  case  he  should  he  killed.  His  warm  affection  for  his 
daughter  was  one  of  the  best  traits  of  Wilkes's  character.  When  the 
letter  was  written  the  seconds  loaded  the  pistols,  which  Talbot  had 
brought  with  him.  and  which  were  large  hone  pistols,  and  the  parties 
left  the  Red  Lion  and  walked  to  a  warden  at  some  distance  tram  the 
house.  By  this  time  the  moon  had  risen  and  was  shining  very 
brightly,  and  "  by  fair  moon-light**  tlie  seconds  measured  the  ground 
and  the  principals  exchanged  shots.  They  then  khook  hands,  went 
back  to  the  inn,  and  drank  claret  together  with  a  great  deal  of  jollity 
and  laughter  I  Forbes,  the  young  Scotch  officer,  fastened  his  quarrel 
on  Wilkes  when  he  had  gone  over  to  amuse  himself  for  a  few  weeks  at 
Paris.  Wilkes  declined,  fighting  until  he  should  have  settled  an  en- 
gagement of  thK  same  kind  with  Lord  Kgremont.  Just  at  the  time 
Kgremont  died,  and  Wilkes,  being  bound  not  to  fight  duels  in 
France,  immediately  offered  to  meet  Forbes  on  the  frontiers  of  Flan- 
ders. But  then.  Forbes  did  not  appear  at  the  place  appointed.  John 
Wilkes,  we  temx,  had  manv  faults  and  vices  to  account  for.  but  it  is 
absurd  to  charge  him  witti  cowardice.  He  was  a  creature  fUU  of 
animal  spirits  of  all  kinds. 

•  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  George 
Montagne.  written  at  the  same  time,  he  savs,  more  facetionsly.— 
"  Your  cousin  Sandwich  has  out- Sandwiched  himself.  He  has  im* 
peached  Wilkes  for  a  blasphemous  poem,  and  has  been  expelled  for 
blasphemy  himself  by  the  Beefsteak  Club  at  Covent  Garden.  Wilkes 
has  been  shot  by  Martin,  and  instead  of  being  burnt  at  an  tudo  dafe, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  intended,  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  by  the 
mob.  and.  if  he  dies.  I  suppose  the  people  will  squint  themselves  into 
convnlsions  at  his  tomb,  in  honour  of  bis  memory.". 


impressed  on  the  House,  that  he  was  merely  deh- 
verins^  a  constitutional  opinion,  and  not  vindicating 
the  libel  or  its  author.  He  condemned  the  whole 
series  of  North  Britons,  and  called  them  illiberal, 
unmanly,  and  detestable."*  "  He  abhorred,"  he 
said,  "  all  national  reflections  r  the  king's  subjects 
were  one  people ;  whoever  divided  them  was  gniliy 
of  sedition.  His  majesty's  complaint  was  weU 
founded  ;  it  was  just ;  it  was  necessary.  The 
author  did  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
human  species;  he  was  the  blasphemer  of  his 
God  and  the  libeller  of  his  king.  He  had  no  con- 
nexion with  him ;  he  had  no  connexion  with  any 

such  writer It   was  true,  that  he 

had  friendships,  and  warm  ones ;  he  had  obliga- 
tions, and  great  ones ;  but  no  friendships,  no  obli- 
gations could  induce  him  to  approve  what  he 
firmly  condemned.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
he  alluded  to  his  noble  relation  (Lord  Temple). 
He  was  proud  to  call  him  his  relation  ;  he  was  his 
friend^  ids  bosom  friend;  whose  fidelity  was  as 
unshaken  as  his  virtue.  They  went  into  office 
together,  and  they  came  out  together ;  they  had 
lived  together^  and  ivould  die  together.  He  knew 
nothing  of  any  connexion  with  the  writer  of  Uiat 
libel.  If  there  subsisted  any,  he  was  totaUy  unac- 
quainted with  it."t  Pitt,  worn  out  by  a  speech  of 
an  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  was  obliged  to  retire  at 
ten  o'clock,  but  the  debate  lasted  till  two  in  the 
morning.  Charles  Yorke,  son  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  then  attorney-general,  was  expected  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  delivered  a  splendid  oraticm 
on  the  other  side,  and  against  the  principle  that  a 
seat  in  parhament  ought  to  protect  a  writer  from 
the  consequences  of  slander  and  libel.  Rigbv, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  who  has  been  pro- 
perly described  as  a  statesman  of  the  second  class, 
and  a  bon  vivant  of  the  first,  fell  fiiriously  upon 
Lord  Temple,  and  described  his  behaviour  on  the 
commitment  of  Wilkes.  One  of  Temple's  bro- 
thers (James  Grenville)  defended  his  lordship,  and 
applied  to  Rigby  the  bitterest  words  and  epithets. 
There  were  other  scenes  ndt  creditable  to  the  tem- 
per and  manners  of  the  House ;  but  the  end  of  all 
was  a  resolution,  carried  by  258  against  133, 
"  That  the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  writing  and  publishing  seditious 
libels,  nor  .'ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  laws  in  the  speedy  and 
effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.''  The  resolutions  passed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  with  the  order  for  burning  the 
North  Briton  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, were  confirmed ;  and  a  conference  was 
desired  with  the  other  House,  to  claim  the  con- 
currence of  their  lordships.  On  the  25th  the 
Ijords  at  a  conference  received  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commons,  and  then  debated  upon  them  till  ten  at 

•  Chatham  Correspondence. 

+  Pari.  Hist.— Pitt  must  have  known  the  close  connexion  which 
existed  bctw<^n  the  writer  of  the  libel  and  his  brother-in-law  Earl 
Temple,  whom  he  was  eulogising.  Wilkes  afterwards  charged  the 
great  orator  with  having  expressed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  bis 
Essay  on  Woman,  which  had  been  shoi^n  to  him  by  a  fcivate 
friend  1 
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night.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  voted  for  Wilkes, 
and  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards  first  Marquess  of 
Lansdown,  spoke  at  length  and  against  the  court ; 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  showed  that  he  was  out  of 
office  and  in  opposition,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  he  had  made  voted  on  the  other  side. 
Lord  Lyttelton  made  an  impressive  speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
any  precedent  to  show  that  the  inviolability  of  par- 
liament extended  to  the  case  of  seditious  libels :  he 
insisted  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  publications 
calculated  to  revive  hostile  feelings  between  Scots- 
men and  Englishmen;  and  contended  that,  as 
offences  like  Wilkes's  were  bailable,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  secretary  of  state's  general 
warrants.  In  the  end  the  Lords  supported  mi- 
nisters, and  concurred  in  the  resolution,  by  a 
majority  of  114  to  35.  Seventeen  peers,  however, 
entered  a  spirited  protest,  dwelling  at  great  length 
upon  the  danger  and  unconstitutionality  of  general 
warrants.  Ministers  were  said  to  have  threatened 
to  dismiss  from  their  employments  several  persons 
who  had  voted  against  them,  and  Mr.  John  Cal- 
crall,  deputy  commissary-general  of  musters,  was 
actually  dismissed  in  a  very  abrupt  manner.  On 
the  1st  of  December  another  conference  took  place, 
and  Lords  and  Commons  agreed  in  a  very  loyal 
address  to  the  king,  expressive  of  their  great  de- 
testation of  the  libels  against  him.  On  the  2nd 
Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons  in  a  week,  if  his  health  would  penhit ; 
and  on  the  3rd  there  was  a  terrible  riot  in  the 
city,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  North 
Briton  in  Cheapside.  The  execution  of  this 
sentence  was  entrusted  to  Alderman  Harley,  she- 
riff of  London,  and  one  of  the  city  members.  He 
assembled  the  city  officers  and  the  hangman  at  the 
Royal  Exchange;  but  the  mob  rose,  hissed, 
groaned,  and  pelted  with  mud  and  dirt  out  of  the 
kennels ;  and  one  of  them^  taking  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  the  fire,  threw  it  at  Sheriff  Harley's  coach, 
broke  the  glass  and  slightly  wounded  Harley  on  the 
forehead.  The  alarmed  sheriff  beat  a  retreat  to  the 
Mansion-house,  where  the  lord  mayor  was  sitting 
tranquilly  surrounded  by  members  of  the  court  of 
common  council,  who  were  almost  to  a  man 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Wilkes,  and  who  were 
much  more  disposed  quietly  to  encourage  the  mob 
than  to  expose  their  persons  to  any  risk  in  sup- 
pressing it.  Numbers  of  gentlemen  standing  at  the 
windows  of  houses  near  the  spot  cheered  on  the 
common  people.  The  hangman  was  obliged  to 
retreat  after  the  sheriff :  he  had  succeeded  in  par- 
tially burning  the  paper,  not  solemnly  with  fagots, 
but  with  a  link.  The  mob  rescued  some  pieces  of 
the  libel  and  carried  them  in  triumph  to  Temple 
Bar,  where  they  made  a  bonfire,  and  committed  to 
the  flames  a  large  jack-boot  as  a  punning  effigy  of 
John  Earl  of  Bute ;  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  city  was  restored  to  its  usual  tranquillity, 
and  the  mob  dispersed  without  doing  any  more 
mischief,  except  breaking  some  constables'  staves. 


This  farcical  affiur  occupied  the  attention  of  par- 
liament for  four  days,  during  which  nothing  else 
was  done  except  voting  a  portion  of  80,000/.  to 
the  Princess  Augusta,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  who 
was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.* During  the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shrewdl7 
extracted  the  avowal  that  the  whole  populace  of 
London  was  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes. 
The  lord  mayor,  the  courts  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon coimcil  were  severely  reflected  upon,  and 
there  was  even  a  talk  of  suspending  the  bity's 
charter ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  was  carried  by  both 
Houses  that  all  persons  concerned  in  the  riot,  their 
aiders  and  abettors,  were  perturbators  of  the  public 
peace,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  obstructors  of  national  justice;  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  sheriffs,  and  the  king  was  addressed. 
In  the  mean  while,  Wilkes,  from  his  sick  bed,  filled 
the  town  with  bon-mots  and  stories  at  the  expense 
of  Lord  Sandwich  and  ministers  in  general.  And, 
to  the  infinite  increase  of  the  ministerial  perplexity 
and  mortification,  actions  were  brought  by  the 
printers  and  others  arrested  under  the  general 
warrant,  to  recover  damages  for  false  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  all 
those  persons  obtained  verdicts  and  damages. 
Wilkes  himself,  aiming  at  higher  game,  had 
brought  his  actions  against  the  two  secretaries  of 
state.  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord  Halifax,  and 
against  Robert  Wood,  esq.,  late  under  secretary. 
Egremont,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  October,  and 
so  escaped  the  ordeal  of  a  court  of  law ;  Halifiuc 
stood  upon  his  privilege,  and  defied  the  court,  till 
relieved  by  the  sentence  of  outlawry  that  was 
passed  upon  Wilkes ;  but  Wood  had  no  means  of 
escaping  the  action,  and,  after  a  long  trial  of  four- 
teen hours,  a  special  jury  gave  a  verdict  against 
him,  with  1000/.  damages  to  Wilkes.  The  lord 
chief  justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the  cause  was 
tried,  now  ventured  to  declare  peremptorily  that 
general  warrants  were  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
absolutely  void.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  no  autho- 
rity in  our  law  books  that  mentions  this  kind  of 
warrants  but  in  express  terms  condemns  them. 
Upon  the  maturest  consideration  I  am  bold  to  say 
this  warrant  is  illegal ;  but  I  am  far  from  wishing 
a  matter  of  this  consequence  should  rest  solely  on 
my  opinion.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  twelve 
judges,  and  there  is  a  still  higher  court  before 
which  it  may  be  canvassed,  and  whose  determina- 
tion is  final.  If  these  superior  jurisdictions  should 
declare  my  opinion  erroneous,  I  submit  as  will 
become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod;  but  1  must  say  I 
shall  always  consider  it  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain."  It 
was  not  held  expedient  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 

*  The  king  wm  told  thai  some  otjectioiM  would  be  made  to  his 
sirter't dower-  "  Oh,  no  1"  nid  hia  majeaty,  "they'll  make  no  ob- 
jection to  Aagufta's  fottane,  fiir  iheis  in  the  Oppoiitiom  " — Home* 
fValpoU,  Letttrt  to  George  Montague.  Tho  80,000/.  were  -voted  nem. 
c«m.— 'Whether  it  was  owing  to  her  not  being  in  oppotttion  we  cannot 
say .  but  when  (in  1787)  the  king's  other  sisti-r.  Caroline  Matilda,  was 
married,  only  half  this  sum  was  ?oted  as  her  dower ;  and  Carolin* 
Matilda's  husband  wa» a  Ungt 
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twelve  judges ;  but  Pratt's  judgment  respecting  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants  was  afterwards  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  all  London  was 
ringing  with  Wilkes's  triumph  in  the  courts  of 
law,  a  drunken  or  crazy  Scotsman,  Alexander  Dun 
by  name,  called  at  the  patriot's  house  and  asked  to 
see  him.  Being  refused  admittance.  Dun  went  to 
a  coffee-house  close  at  hand,  and  declared  that  he 
and  ten  others  were  determined  **  to  cut  Wilkes 
off."  He  applied  again  at  Wilkes's  door,  and, 
being  then  taken  into  custody,  a  new  penknife  was 
found  in  his  pocket.  For  this  alleged  attempt 
against  the  life  of  a  member  of  parliament,  Dun 
was  carried  before  the  Commons,  who  presently 
voted  that  the  man  was  only  insane,  and  should  be 
dismissed :  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  com- 
mitted Dun  to  prison  for  want  of  bail  and  securi- 
ties. This  ebullition  rendered  Wilkes  more  po- 
pular than  ever ;  and,  regardless  of  facts  which 
they  could  not  themselves  examine  closely,  the 
people  firmly  believed  that  the  government  was 
determined  to  make  away  with  the  defender  of  their 
liberties.* 

When  the  day  approached  on  which  Wilkes,  by 
order  of  the  House,  was  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian,! and  Mr.  Graves,  a  surgeon,  appeared  there 
and  declared  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  wound 
and  health  would  not  permit  him  to  obey  the 
summons.  The  House  then  granted  another 
week's  delay.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  (on 
the  16th  of  December)  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr. 
Graves  appeared  again  at  the  bar,  and  made  the 
same  report  as  before.  The  House  then  agreed 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  should  be  allowed  time  till  after 
the  Christmas  recess ;  but  they  also  ordered,  on 
the  motion  of  ministers,  and  by  a  majority  of 
about  70  to  30,  that  a  physician  and  surgeon  of 
their  own  appointing  should  see  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
report  their  opinion  of  his  case.  When  Dr. 
Heberden  and  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins  presented 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Wilkes  refused  to  admit  them,  but  called  in  two 
other  medical  gentlemen  to  see  the  condition  he 
was  in ;  and,  as  there  was  a  joke  in  all  he  did,  he 
selected  two  Scotch  doctors-J 

*  On  the  16th  of  Decinnber  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  th«  Enrl  of 
Hertford : — "  A  motion  was  made  in  the  common  council  tu  thank  the 
•heriffs  fur  their  behaviour  at  the  riot,  and  to  prosecute  tho  man  who 
was  apprehended  lor  it.  This  was  opposed,  and.  tlie  previous  question 
being  put,  the  numbers  were  equal ;  but  the  casting  vote  .t>f  the  lord 
mayor  was  given  against  putting  the  first  question— a  pretty  strong 
proceeding ;  for,  though  in  consequence  and  in  resentment  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedfhrd's  speech,  it  seemed  to  Justify  his  grace,  who  had 
accused  the  mayor  and  magistracy  of  not  trying  to  suppress  the 
tumult-  If  thev  will  not  prosecute  the  rioters  it  is  not  very  unfair  to 
snrmise  that  they  did  not  dislike  the  riot  Indeed,  the  city  is  so 
inlUmed,  and  the  minLttry  so  obnoxious,  that  I  am  very  apprehensive 
of  some  violent  commotion.  The  court  have  lott  the  dut*  elteUon, 
meretp/r.m  Lord  Handwich  imterferii^  in  it.*' 

t  Dr.  Brocklesby  was  an  ardent  Whig,  a  circumstance  which,  do 
doubt,  made  Wilkes  send  for  him,  and  made  the  House  doubt  his 
report.  The  readersof  Boswell  wlU.  however,  remember  that,  WWr  as 
he  was,  this  eminent  physician  was  the  warm  and  generous  frieua  of 
the  uncompromising  Tory,  Dr.  Johnson.  Brocklesby,  indeed,  was  a 
man  of  literature  and  taste,  and  of  truly  liberal  sentiments.  He  was 
as  intimate  with  C!harles  Townshrad  as  with  Johnson,  and  he  appears 
t>  have  been  linked  in  fHendship  with  all  the  most  disUnguished  men 
of  his  dav. 
^  t  ".Wilkef  reAiMd  to  lee  Heb^rdsa  tad  Hawkins,  whomthsHooM 


A.D.  1764. — The  Wilkej*  war  continued  more 
fierce  than  ever.     The  festivity  of  Christmas  was 
only  a  short  truce.     On  the  1 9th  of  January  par- 
liament met,  and  instantly  caused  to  be  read  the 
order   for  Mr.  Wilkes's  attendance  at  the    bar. 
But  the  droll,  who  could  hardly  have  been  so  ill 
as  represented,  had  gone  beyond  sea  to  amuse  wiUi 
his  wit,  elasticity,  and  odd  obliquity  of  vision  the 
salons  and  soirees  of  Paris,  where  he  was  exceed- 
ingly admired.*     The  Speaker  produced  a  letter 
from  him,  enclosing  a  certificate  signed  by  a  French 
army  surgeon  and  by  one  of  the  French  king's 
physicians,  signifying  that  the  wound  was  still  iu 
such  a  state  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for    Mr. 
Wilkes  to  leave  Paris.    Tired  of  medical  reports, 
the  House  observed  that  this  certificate  wanted  the 
signature  of  a  notary  public  to  give  it  authenticity, 
and  then  resolved  to  admit  of  no  further  delays, 
but  proceed  against  Wilkes  as  if  he  were  preset 
The  examination  of  witnesses  and  papers  and  the 
debate  lasted  till  three  hours  after  midnight ;  when 
it  was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  239  against  102, 
that  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  which  had  been 
voted  a  seditious  libel,  contained  expressions  of 
the   most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely 
towards  his  majesty,  the  grossest  aspersions  upon 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  most  audacious 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature  ; 
that  it  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  alienate  the 
afiections  of  the  people  from  the  king ;  to  with- 
draw them  from  their  obedience  to  the  laws ;  and 
to  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrections  against 
government.     Next  day  it  was  further  resolved 
that  Wilkes  should  be  expelled  the  House,  and  a 
new  writ  be  issued  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury. 

In  general  the  English  people  dislike  all  ap- 
pearances of  shirking  a  question  or  running  away ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  assumed  that 
Wilkes  knew  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  fair 
play,  and  that  he  would  have  been  treated  with 
barbarity.t  His  popularity,  therefore,  still  conti- 
nued to  grow.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  by 
the  people  to  express  their  sentiments.  The  king 
went  to  Drury-lane  Theatre — ^the  play  given  out 
for  the  next  night  happened  to  be  "All  in  the 
Wrong,"  —  the  galleries  clapped  tremendously, 
and  then  cried  out,  "  Let  us  be  all  in  the  right — 
Wilkes  and  liberty !"  "  When  the  king,"  says 
Walpole,  "  comes  to  a  theatre,  or  goes  out,  or  goes 
to  the  House,  there  is  not  a  single  applause ;  to 

commissioned  to  visit  him ;  and,  to  lan^  at  us  more,  sent  for  two 
Scotchmen,  Duncan  and  Middleton."— //erace  fFalpoU  U  tht  Emri 
of  HerlfimL 

•  That  famous  wtt.  the  Abbe  Oalliani.  in  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Italy  sa}-s~"  We  have  here  in  Paris  a  strange,  squhiting  En^iahmao. 
who  has  more  wit  and  vivacity  than  all  Paris  pot  tocether/'  Bat 
the  most  amusing  thing  is  that  the  Parisians  considerod  Wilkes  tit  tw 
much  the  same  thing  as  Pitt ;  and  a  French  diplomate  in  London 
serioiuiy  thought  himself  obliged  to  inform  his  court  that  ther*»  was 
a  considerable  difference  in  character,  weight,  and  importance.  be> 
tween  the  two  patrioU  1  Hisgw,  Ihiitique  de  tons  Us  Cabtnets.  The 
best  society  of  Paris,  and  the  wits,  and  the  literati  continued,  how- 
ever, to  show  Wilkes  tlie  most  marked  attentions. 

t  It  apiwam  fh>m  Wilkes's  own  letters  that  he  was  not  without 
apprehension  of  being  arrested  for  debt  if  he  returned  to  London.  As 
he  was  no  longer  defended  from  his  creditors  bv  the  panoply  of  par> 
liament  he  might  have  been  thrown  into  the  Kinr's  Beneh  prison  aa 
a. debtor,  instead  of  going  tb«re,  m  he  aAwwnrdi  did,  asanopprcsaed 
patriot. 
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the  queen  there  is  a  little  :  in  short,  Louis  le  hien 
aime  is  not  French  at  present  for  King  George. . . . 
Lord  Bute  is  reconciled  to  ministers;  sees  the 
king  continually ;  and  will  soon  want  more 
power."*  At  the  same  time  the  nominal  premier, 
George  Grenville,  was  bitterly  assailed  by  his 
brothers ;  his  colleagues  were  constantly  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  and  the  ministry  seemed  to  be 
going  to  pieces  by  force  of  its  own  internal  dis- 
sensions. On  the  13th  of  February  the  opposi- 
tion moved  that  Wilkes's  complaint  of  breach  of 
privilege,  in  the  matter  of  the  general  warrant, 
should  be  heard.  George  Grenville  objected, 
since,  by  the  vote  of  the  20th  of  January,  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House. 
Charles  Townshend,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  others 
said,  that  at  all  events  Wilkes  was  a  member  of 
the  House  when  he  was  arbitrarily  arrested  by  the 
secretary  of  state's  warrant,  and  that  it  behoved 
the  House  to  secure  its  privileges  from  such 
assaults.  They  gave  the  minister  "  some  smart 
raps;"  but  Grenville  had  still  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  Wilkes's  complaint  was  thrown  out 
after  a  stormy  debate  which  occupied  three  days 
and  one  whole  night.  On  the  14th  the  division 
did  not  take  place  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  House  was  crowded  with  anxious  Whig 
spectators,  including  Lady  Rockingham,  Ijady 
Sondes,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Lady  Pem- 
broke, Mrs.  Fitzroy,  Mrs.  George  Pitt,  and  other 
ladies  of  rank,  who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  business  and  sate  out  the  seemingly  intermin- 
able debate.  Sir  William  Meredith  moved  a 
resolution  "  That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehend- 
ing and  securing  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  a  seditious  libel,  together  with  their 
papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law."  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke  proposed  to  adjourn;  but  Pitt  made  a 
speech,  and  General  Conway  and  others  sup- 
ported him.  "  Our  cry,"  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Conway, 
and,  at  the  time,  unusually  ardent  in  opposi- 
tion, "  was  so  loud,  that  both  we  and  the  mi- 
nisters thought  we  had  carried  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  painted  the  dismay  of  the  latter — in  good 
truth  not  without  reason,  for  we  were  197,  they 

but  207 Crest-fallen,  the  ministers  then 

proposed  simply  to  discharge  Wilkes's  complaint ; 
but  the  plumes  which  they  had  dropped  Pitt  soon 
placed  in  his  own  beaver.  He,  on  the  17th, 
broke  out  on  liberty,  and  indeed  on  whatever  he 
pleased,  and  uninterrupted.  .  .  .  Everybody  was  too 
much  daunted  to  give  the  least  disturbance  to  his 
Pindarics."  Ministers  had  justified  their  conduct 
by  precedents  long  established,  and  they  told  Pitt 
that  he  himself,  as  secretary  of  state,  had  twice 
issued  a  general  warrant.  The  orator  said  that 
precedents  afforded  no  justification — that  two  gene- 
ral warrants  had,  indeed,  been  signed  by  him,  but 
they  were  not  against  libels — they  were  issued  in  a 
time  of  war  and  public  danger  against  a  foreigner 
just  come  from  France,  who  concealed  himself, 

•  Letten  to  Hertford. 
VOL.  U 


and  who  was  suspected  of  dangerous  designs 
against  the  nation.  Sensible,  he  said,  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  act  of  signing  such  warrants,  but 
preferring  the  public  safety  to  every  personal  con- 
sideration, he  had  run  the  risk,  as  he  would  have 
risked  his  head,  relying  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  which  were  times  ofioar  and  danger,  and  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  for  his  vindication. 
But  in  the  present  case  there  was  surely  no  such 
necessity ;  the  charge  being  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  libel : — and  what  was  there  in  a  libel  so 
heinous  and  terrible  as  to  require  the  use  of  this 
formidable  engine,  which,  like  an  inundation,  bore 
down  all  the  barriers  and  fences  of  public  security 
and  public  happiness  ?  Parliament,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  violent  resentment  against  one  parti- 
cular person,  was  voting  away  its  own  privileges 
and  laying  the  personal  freedom  of  every  represen- 
tative of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  his  majesty's 
attorney-general.  If  the  House  negatived  Sir 
William  Meredith's  motion,  they  would  be  the 
disgrace  of  the  present  age  and  the  reproach  of 
posterity !  During  his  harangue  he  broke  out  in 
censures  against  ministers  for  their  dismission  of 
officers  who  had  voted  with  the  opposition.  George 
Grenville,  with  very  little  truth,  denied  the  charge 
of  menacing  officers,  &c.  At  that  moment  General 
A'Court,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his 
command  of  the  second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
walked  up  the  House,  as  if  to  give  the  minister  the 
lie.  The  little  incident  produced  a  grent  sensa- 
tion, and  this  was  increased  by  another  trifling 
accident.  The  Speaker  chanced  to  call  Barrt?  by 
his  usual  military  rank ; — "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Sir,"  said  Barrt?,  "  you  have  given  me  a  title  I 
have  no  right  to  :  I  am  no  longer  a  colonel ;  they 
have  dismissed  me  from  my  regiment  and  from 
the  office  of  adjutant-general."  After  a  most 
stormy  discussion  the  House  again  divided,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  only  14 — the  numbers  being  232 
against  218, — that  Meredith's  motion  should  be 
adjourned  for  four  months.  A  few  weeks  after 
General  Conway,  whose  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, was  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  pettishly 
deprived  of  all  his  employments  both  courtly  and 
military.* 

In  anticipation  of  a  victory  by  the  opposition, 
bells,  bontires,  and  an  illumination  from  the 
Monument,  had  been  prepared  in  the  city;  and 
it  was  said  that  Lord  Temple  had  fagots  ready 
for  two  bonfires  of  his  own.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  debate  the  lame  and  the  sick,  the  halt 
and  the  blind,  were  brought  to  vote  by  both 
parties.  "  One  w*ould  have  thought,"  says 
Walpole,  "that  they  had  sent  a  search-war- 
rant for  members  of  parliament  into  every 
hospital.     Votes  were  brought   down  in  flannels 

•  Horace  Walpole'i  and  General  Conway's  own  letter*  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford.  Conwuy  callii  it  his  "total  dismissioD  from  his  majetty's 
service,  lioth  a*  groom  of  tha  bedchamber  and  colonel  of  a  regiment ;" 
and  "  the  harahent  and  moot  unjust  treatment  ever  oitered  to  any  maa 
on  the  like  occasion."  He  says—"  I  never  gaxe  a  single  vote  against 
the  ministry,  except  in  the  riue^tioas  on  the  great  constUuiional  point 
of  the  warrants" 
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and  blankets  till  the  floor  of  the  House  looked  like 
the  pool  of  Bethesda."* 

Lord  Temple  having  engaged  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  law  proceedings  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  Wilkes  entered  an  appearance,  and  the 
trial  for  libel  went  on  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  Wilkes  was  found  guilty  of  publishing 
both  the  North  Briton  and  the  Essay  on  Woman. 
But  this  triumph  of  ministers  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  city  of  London  giving  their  free- 
dom to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  ordering  his 
portrait  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall,  for  his  honesty, 
independence,  inflexible  firmness,  and  integrity,  in 
his  decision  on  the  question  of  general  warrants ; 
and  by  the  common  council  voting  [thanks  to  the 
city  members  for  their  behaviour  in  parliament  on 
that  important  question,  and  their  spirited  endea- 
vours tu  assert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  city  of  Dublin  and  various  other  places  in  the 
!\vo  kingdoms  followed  the  example  of  London, 
and  freedoms  and  gold  snuff-boxes  fell  almost  as 
thickly  upon  Pratt  as  they  had  fallen  upon  Pitt  a 
few  years  before. 

It  was  at  this  troubled  and  inauspicious  moment 
that  that  "  gentle  shepherd,"t  George  Grenville, 
brought  forward  his  proposition  for  shearing  the 
great  flock  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
the  English  people  were  complaining  of  burdens, 
it  was  resolved  to  tax  our  colonies  in  America ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  March  a  series  of  resolutions 
respecting  new  duties  to  be  laid  on  foreign 
^oods  imported  by  the  Americans  was  brought 
into  the  House  and  passed  with  little  notice. 
General  Conway  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
member  who  directly  protested  against  these 
duties,  the  bill  imposing  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  minister  also  pro- 
posed raising  a  direct  revenue  from  the  colonies  in 
the  shape  of  a  stamp-tax,  but  this  scheme  was 
withdrawn  for  the  present.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  certain  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the 
profitable  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Ame- 
ricans with  the  Spanish  colonies — a  trade  of 
which  the  Spanish  government  was  constantly 
and  bitterly  complaining  to  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  accused  of  protecting  smugglers 
and  violating  the  late  and  former  treaties.  It  was 
undeniably  this  interference  with  the  profitable 
practice  of  running  tobacco  and  dry  goods  to 
South  America  that  was  considered  as  one  of  the 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ilertford.  In  the  name  letter  he  says—"  I 
felt  from  nothing  so  much  as  the  noiie.nhich  made  me  as  drunk  as  on 
owl  -  yott  majr  imagine  the  clamours  of  two  parties  so  nearly  matched 
and  lu  impatient  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  Duchesa  uf  Richmond 
hat  got  a  fever  with  the  attendance  of  Tuesday,  hot  this  day  (Friday) 
we  were  forced  to  be  uniwlho.  The  Amazons  came  down  in*  snch 
sonadrons  that  we  were  forcetl  to  be  denied-  However,  eight  or  nine 
of  the  patrioteaset  dined  in  one  of  the  Speaker's  rooms,  and  stayed  tlierc 
till  twelve— nay,  worse,  while  their  dear  country  was  at  stake,  I  am 
afhiid  they  were  playing  at  loo  !'* 

to  t  In  the  famous  debate  ;on  the  Cider  Bill  Gootge  Grenville  eon- 
tended  that  the  money  was  wanted,  that  government  did  not  know 
where  to  lay  another  tax  ;  and,  addressing  Pitt,  he  said.  "  Why 
does  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  lay  another  tax  :*'  repeating,  with 
emphasis,  "  Let  him  tell  me  where-onlv  tell  mo  where!"  Ktt, 
though  not  much  given  to  joking,  hummca.  in  the  words  of  a  favour- 
ite song—"  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  1'*  The  Huuse  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  and   chriitened    George  Grenville  tht  Oentle 


worst  infringements  on  the  liberties  of  our  subjects 
in  North  America ;  and  Grenville  had  raahly  deter- 
mined to  intrust  the  execution  of  his  prohibitory 
orders  to  military  men  and  to  captains  in  the  navy, 
who  were  little  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  the 
excise-law,  or  of  any  other  law,  and  who,  from  the 
habits  of  their  lives,  were  too  much  disposed  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  The  country 
gentlemen  congratulated  themselves  on  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  the  non-increase  or  diminution  of  the 
land-tax ;  no  class  seemed  aware  of  the  mighty 
mischief  set  in  motion;  and  the  king,  in  pro- 
roguing parliament  on  the  19th  of  April,  expr^sed 
his  hearty  approbation  of  the  measures,  calling 
them  wise  regulations,  calculated  to  augment  the 
public  revenues,  to  unite  the  interests  of  his  most 
distant  possessions,  and  to  encourage  and  to  secure 
their  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  this  pleasant  dream  was 
dissipated  by  a  strong  blast  across  the  Atlantic — 
by  news  that  our  American  colonists  had  received 
these  wise  regulations  like  knives  put  to  their 
throats.  Besides  being  unpalatable  in  themselves, 
they  had  the  additional  misfortune  of  arriving  when 
the  colonists  were  in  a  very  bad  humour.  On 
quitting  Canada  the  French  government  had  not 
broken  off  all  connexion  with  the  native  Indians ; 
and,  partly  through  the  encouragement  of  their 
agents,  and  in  part  through  some  encroachments 
made  by  the  British  on  their  hunting-giDunds,  the 
Indian  nations  or  tribes  flew  to  arms  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  combined  attack  on  all  our 
back  settlements  in  harvest-time.  In  some  places 
their  secret  was  betrayed  and  their  movement  anti- 
cipated ;  but  they  fell  like  a  flijght  of  locusts  upon 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  plundering, 
burning,  and  destroying  till  the  frontiers  of  those 
tliree  provinces  were  left  bare  and  void  of  inhabit* 
ants.  The  Indians  also  surprised  several  British 
forts  in  Canada,  and  massacred  the  weak  and  un- 
suspecting garrisons  they  found  in  them.  Their 
flying  parties  also  intercepted  and  butchered  de- 
tachments of  troops  that  were  marching  from  place 
to  place,  plundered  and  murdered  the  traders  who 
were  up  the  country,  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tions between  the  interior  and  the  seaport  towns. 
When  attacked  by  small  bodies  of  our  troops,  who 
trusted  to  their  discipline  for  an  easy  victory,  they 
displayed  not  only  courage  but  considerable  mili- 
tary conduct,  which  seems  to  prove  that  French 
soldiers  or  officers  had  been  among  them.  They 
defeated  Captain  Dalzel  near  Fort  Detroit,  and 
killed  that  unfortunate  officer;  they  attacked 
Colonel  Bouquet,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
baggage  and  the  supplies  he  was  carrying  to  Fort 
Pitt;  and  near  the  falls  of  Niagara  they  sur- 
rounded an  escort,  and  slew  about  eighty  men  and 
officers.  Fortunately  Sir  William  Johnston  was 
enabled  to  detach  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
from  the  confederacy,  and  induce  them  to  join  the 
British  against  the  other  Indians.  After  various 
skirmishes  and  surprises,  the  savages  submitted  to 
conditions,  or  retired  further  into  the  depth  of  their 
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native  wilds  and  forests.  The  worst  part  of  these 
calamities  had  befallen  our  American  colonists 
in  die  summer  and  autumn  of  the  preceding  year 
(1763) ;  but  the  recollection  of  them  was  recent, 
and  the  losses  that  had  been  sustained  were  making 
themselves  more  and  more  painfully  felt  when 
Grenville's  acts  arrived.  Every  citizen,  moreover, 
was  armed  hr  the  defence  of  his  home  and  pro- 
perty against  the  Indians;  and  when  men  have 
muskets  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  hearts  the 
certainty  that  their  (]|uarrel  will  become  a  general 
one,  they  are  not  likely  to  limit  themselves  to 
murmurs  and  complaints,  petitions  and  remon- 
strances. The  colonists  loudly  proclaimed  that  to 
interrupt  their  trade,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  Spanish 
Main  would  be  depriving  them  of  their  best  re- 
sources ;  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  the  king  and 
parliunent  of  Great  Britain  to  convert  themselves 
into  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  jealous,  exclu- 
sive, anti-commercial  system  of  Old  Spain ;  and 
that  it  was  monstrously  unjust  for  them  to  impose 
taxes  upon  people  who  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
represented  in  parliament.  To  those  who  mildly 
represented  the  moderate  amount  of  the  taxation 
proposed  in  Grenville's  acts,*  they  replied  that  this 
moderation  could  only  be  meant  as  an  experiment 
ou  their  temper ;  and  that,  if  once  ^y  submitted 
to  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  tax.  them, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  saying  to  what  extent 
she  might  proceed  in  relieving  the  British  subject 
by  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  Americans. 
Taking  the  lead,  the  provinces  of  New  England 
passed  strong  resolutions,  and  transmitted  them  to 
their  agents  in  London,  to  be  laid  before  govern- 
ment. They  .also  circulated  their  printed  papers 
and  opinions  throughout  the  other  provinces ;  and 
b^ged  their  fellow-citizens  to  make  no  farther 
use  of  the  articles  of  luxury  upon  which  the  duties 
were  to  be  laid.  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  new 
provincial  agent,  and  chose  for  the  important  office 
an  individual  of  extraordinary  ability,  perseverance, 
and  energy— one  capable  alike  of  forming  schemes 
of  reform  and  government,  and  of  carrying  those 
schemes  into  effect  through  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties that  would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to 
almost  every  other  man.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler  at 
Boston,  in  New  England,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a  poor  journeyman  printer,  had  raised  himself, 
by  force  of  steadiness  of  purpose,  native  genius, 
and  astonishing  industry,  to  be  a  man  of  property 
and  of  sciencCg  a  leading  magistrate,  a  high  func- 
tionary in  the  local  government,  a  most  powerful 
writer,  a  statesman  and  philosopher.  Franklin  had 
been  in  England  twice  before— once  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  and  the  second  time  as  agent  to  ma- 
nage a  difficult  controversy  before  the  privy  coun* 
cil,  in  which  his  ability  and  success  were  so  emi- 
nent, that,  besides  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia  severally  appointed  him 
their  agent.    He  had  only  returned  to  America 

•  It  wof  e«lculat6d  that  the  taxes  or  dotiea  would  only  ^draw, 
from  aU  the  Amerktii  colonies,  about  200,000/.  per  annom. 


in  1762;  and  when  he  came  back  to  London  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  he  was  already  well 
known  to  our  ministers  and  public  men,  and  in 
possession  of  a  high  reputation  both  for  his  disco- 
veries in  natural  science*  and  for  his  political 
shrewdness.  The  inductions  which  he  now 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  country  were 
to  oppose  to  the  very  utmost  the  stamp  act 
and  every  other  act  that  might  be  proposed  in  the 
British  parliament  to  tax  the  people  of  America 
without  their  consent  In  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
when  George  Grenville  seemed  slidmg  from  his 
seat  and  the  whole  cabinet  was  in  confusion  and 
dismay,  Mr.  Pitt  abruptly  broke  his  recently 
formed  league  with  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
telling  his  grace  in  a  decisive  letter  that  he  was 
determined  henceforward  to  act''  for  his  single 
self,"  to  keep  himself  ''  free  from  all  stipula- 
tions," and  to  oppose  or  support  measures  in  par- 
liament '\ independent  of  the  sentiments  of  others." 
"  Having,"  wrote  the  orator,  "  seen  the  close  of 
last  session,  and  the  system  of  that  great  war,  in 
which  my  share  of  the  ministry  was  so  largely 
arraigned,  riven  up  by  silence  m  a  full  house,  1 
have  little  thoughts  of  beginning  the  world  again 
upon  a  new  centre  of  union.  Your  grace  will  not, 
I  trust,  wonder  if,  after  so  recent  sod  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  in  politics,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
quit  the  free  condition  of  a  man  standing  single^ 
and  daring  to  appeal  to  his  country  at  large,  upon 
the  soundness  of  his  principles  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct."t  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  imderstand  the  extraordinary 
alternations  of  alliance,  neutrality,  and  opposition 
between  these  two  statesmen.  The  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence recently  published  throws  scarcely 
any  light  upon  the  subject,  but  tends  rather  to 
make  it  more  obscure  and  perplexing.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  clues  to  the  mystery,  after  all,  is  to 
be  sought  and  found  in  Pitt's  growing  infirmity  of 
body  and  temper ;  and  what  wears  the  imposing 
appearance  of  dark  and  inexplicable  manceuvre 
and  intrigue  may,  at  least  in  many  cases,  have 
been  notliing  more  than  the  result  of  blind  and 
uncalculating  passion,  and  of  Pitt's  overbearing 
pride.  It  was,  however,  reported  in  the  month  of 
September  that  Pitt  was  listening  to  overtures  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  remained  in  the  minis- 
try. The  opposition  apprehended  that  they  might 
be  weakened  by  the  disseverance  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  great  orator ;  but  they  never- 
theless confidently  predicted  that  the  ministry 
could  not  stand  beyond  the  Christmas  bolidays.l 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Pitt, 
who  was  fortunate  in  legacies,  was  left  by  a  Somer- 
setshire baronet  about  30,000/.  in  ready  money, 
and  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  worth  about  2500/. 
a-ycar.  Sir  William  Pynsent  is  described  as  "  an 
old  man  of  nearly  ninety,  who  quitted  the  world  on 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Pitt, 

•  See  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  iv.  785. 
f  Chatham  CorrespooMnee. 
X  Chatham  Correspondence.— Prior,  life  of  Burke. 
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lived  to  be  as  angry  with  its  pendant^  the  treaty  of 
Paris."  "This  Sir  William  Pynsent,"  adds 
Walpole,  "  whose  fame,  like  an  aloe,  did  not  blow 
till  near  a  hundred,  was  a  singularity.  The  scan- 
dalous chronicle  of  Somersetshire  talks  terribly  of 
his  morals.  .  .  .*'*  With  this  splendid  bequest, 
and  with  a  pension  of  3000/.  a-year,  Pitt  was  very 
well  able  to  live  'without  office,  and  had  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  complain  of  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or, 
more  properly,  of  Fontainebleau,  was  somewhat 
shaken.  A  French  ship  of  the  line  and  three 
corvets  surprised  and  seized  the  island  of  Tor- 
tuga,  or  Turks'  Island,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
made  the  English  inhabitants  prisoners  ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  as  had  been  foreseen,  annoyed  and 
interrupted  our  logwood-cutters  at  Honduras ; 
and  presumed,  moreover,  to  seize  a  British  ship 
iir-the  Mediterranean.  But  these  occurrences 
happened  during  the  recess  of  parliament ;  and 
before  the  Houses  met  France  disavowed  the  hos- 
tile proceedings,  and,  together  with  Spain,  gave 
reparation  and  explanations  which  our  ministers 
deemed  satisfactory.  It  was  apparent,  however, 
that,  while  we  considered  we  had  obtained  too  little 
by  the  recent  peace,  both  France  and  Spain  thought 
we  had  got  too  much ;  that  there  was  a  bitter  feel- 
ing against  us ;  and  that  the  two  great  Bourbon 
courts  were  withheld  only  by  their  weakness  from 
renewing  the  struggle. 

A.D.  1765. — Parliament  assembled  on  the  10th 
of  January,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech,  alluded 
to  American  taxation  and  American  discontents ; 
and,  unalarmed  by  the  gathering  storm,  recom- 
mended the  carrying  out  of  Grenville's  scheme  and 
the  enforcing  obedience  in  the  colonies.  "  The 
experience  I  have  had,"  said  his  majesty,  "  of 
your  former  conduct  makes  me  rely  on  your  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  in  promoting  that  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  respect  to  the  legislative  authority  of 
this  kingdom  which  is  essentially  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole,  and  in  establishing  such 
regulations  as  may  best  connect  and  strengthen 
every  part  of  my  dominions,  for  their  mutual 
benefit  ,and  support."  The  royal  speech  also  an- 
nounced the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Caroline,  George's  youngest  sister,  with  the  Prince 


•  Letters  to  the  Earl  ofHritford.  The  editor  of  this  important 
Tolttxne  doetnot  Tenture  to  u\v«  the  rtMoainder  of  the  Sfiitence ;  but 
•ays,  "  The  oiiginal  coHtains  an  imputation  agaimt  Sir  W.  Pyn- 
wnt.  which,  if  true,  would  induce  ns  to  suBpect  him  of  n  di:sordercd 
mind.'*  It  appeam,  from  Horace  Walpole,  that  Lord  North,  who 
was  soon  tu  be  Pitt's  political  opponent,  was  disa^ipointed  of  the 
fortune  the  orator  obftaincd  by  tne  death  of  the  strange  old  man. 
••Lady  North  was  nearly  related  to  Lady  Pynsent,  which  encouraged 
Lord  North  to  flatter  himself  that  Sir  William's  extreme  propensity 
to  him  would  recommend  even  his  wife's  parentage  for  heirs ;  but 
the  uncomelinesM  of  Lady  North,  and  a  vote  my  Lord  gave  ugaintit 
the  Cider  Bill,  offended  the  old  gentleman  so  much,  that  he  burnt 
his  would-be  heir  in  effigy."— /4<.  It  appears  that  this  strange  old 
baronet  had  determined,  at  all  events,  to  leave  hU  fortune  to  a  pub- 
lie  man  and  orator.  "  Do  you  know,"  savs  Walpole,  in  another 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.'"  that  Sir  William  Pjnsent  had  your 
brother  in  his  eye.    He  said  to  his  lawyer.  I  know  Mr.  Pitt  is  much 

SuDger  than  I  am,  but  he  has  very  bad  health :  aa  you  will  hear  it 
fore  m«,  if  ho  dies  flrst,  draw  up  another  will  with  General 
Conway's  name  instead  of  Mr.  Pittrs,  and  bring  it  down  to  me 
directly."  ^ 


Royal  of  Denmark;*  en  inauspicious  union, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  was  attended 
with  tragical  consequences.  The  opening  of  the 
session  did  not  promise  serenity.  Mr.  Beckford 
took  up  a  letter  WTitten  by  Sir  William  Draper, 
and  complaining  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  not 
yet  paid  the  Manilla  ransom.  George  Grenville 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
particular,  and  thus  roused  the  eloquent  and  re- 
cently dismissed  General  Conway,  who  told  Gren- 
ville that  he  had  become  a  Spanish  advocate,  and 
that  ministers  had  struck  at  the  laws  and  inde- 
pendence of  parliament  in  the  most  proJUgate 
manner.  Lord  Granby,  the  idol  of  the  army,  and 
at  the  time  a  great  favourite  of  the  people,  de- 
clared his  disapprobation  of  the  dismission  of  ex- 
cellent officers  for  party  reasons.  Sir  William 
Meredith  notified  his  intentioh  of  taking  up  the 
affair  of  general  warrants  ;  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  but  an  harangue  from  Pitt,  who  was  ab- 
sent, and  reported  to  be  very  ill  of  the  gout.  To 
accommodate  him  the  great  question  of  the  war- 
rants was  put  off.  The  ministry  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  Americans  by  offering  to  drop  the  pro- 
posed stamp-tax,  if  they  on  their  part  would  con- 
tribute about  an  equal  sum  in  any  other  way  more 
acceptable  to  themselves.  To  this  Franklin  and 
the  other  agents  replied,  that  they  were  instructed 
to  oppose  Grenville's  act  and  any  other  bill  what- 
soever that  assumed  as  a  principle  the  right  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies.  They  urged  "  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  mennorable  contest,  large  sums  had  been 
repeatedly  voted  by  parliament  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  colonies  for  exertions  which  were  allowed 
to  be  disproportionate  to  their  means  and  re- 
sources ;t  that  the  proper  compensation  to  Britain 
for  the  expense  of  rearing  and  protecting  her  colo- 
nies was  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  tfte  absolvie 
direction  and  regulation  of  which  was  universalis/ 
acknowledged  to  be  inherent  in  the  British  iegis* 
iature"  But  the  British  king  and  the  British 
cabinet  were  resolutely  determined  not  to  yield 
their  claim  of  right ;  and  the  British  legislature, 
with  a  small  number  of  exceptions,  seemed  either 
to  consider  the  right  indisputable,  or  the  question 
of  little  moment.  The  debates,  on  the  whole, 
were  languid,  and  failed  to  draw  full  Houses. 
Even  Pitt,  who  had  shown  on  former  occasions 
that  he  could  attend  and  harangue  in  flannels  and 
upon  crutches,  and  defy  gout  and  fever,  for  far  less 
momentous  objects,  now  kept  away  from  the 
House.  Was  this  the  effect  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
life  and  death  importance  of  the  matter?  or  did 
Pitt  purposely  withhold  his  warning  and  potential 
voice,  in  order  that  his  political  adversaries  might 
take  the  fatal  step, — he  not  caring  for  the  humi- 
liation of  his  country,  or  for  the]  miseries  to  be 
inflicted  on  humanity,  provided  the  hostile  admi- 

•  Before  the  nuptia's  were  solemnised  the  Prince  Royal  was  King 
of  Dcnm>irk. 

f  The  sum  of  200,000/.  was.  as  we  have  mentioned*  voted  to  the 
colonies  in  the  flrst  year  of  Uie  reign.  Another  vote  to  the  same 
amount  was  passed  subsequently,  but,  on  account  of  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  America,  ministers  withlicld  Moment  of  the  last 
200,000/. 
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nistration  were  rent  to  pieces  and  the  powers  of  the 
crown  thrown  again  at  his  feet  ? 

Fifty-five  resolutions  proposed  by  a'  committee 
of  ways  and  means  were  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  incorporated  into  an  act  for  laying 
nearly  the  same  stamp-duties  on  the  American 
colonies  as  were  payable  at  the  time  in  England. 
On  the  7th  of  February  there  was  what  Walpole 
styles  "one  slight  day  on  the  American  taxes;" 
and  Burke,  who  sat  in  the  gallery  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill,  said  he  never  heard  a  more  ion- 
gvid  debate.  Charles  Townshend,  supporting  the 
act,  received  "  a  heavy  thump "  from  Colonel 
Barre,  "who,"  says  Walpole,  "w  the  present 
Piny  Townshend  ventured  to  say  that  the 
Americans  were  very  ungrateful,  being  "  children 
planted  by  our  care  and  nourished  by  our  in- 
dulgence." Upon  this  the  lately  dismissed  Barrt^, 
who  had  served  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  who 
knew  the  country  and  the  people,  burst  forth : — 
"  They  ]^nted  by  your  care !  No !— your  op- 
pression planted  them  in  America — ^they  fled  from 
your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
wilderness,  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable.  They  nourished  by  your 
indulgence !  No ! — ^they  grew  by  your  neglect  of 
them ;  your  care  of  them  was  displayed,  as  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  in  sending  persons 
to  rule  them  who  were  the  deputies  of  deputies 
of  ministers — men  whose  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
sions has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty 
to  recoil  within  them — ^men  who  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  seals  of  justice  in  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  1  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  Americans,  and  I  know  them  to 
be  loyal  indeed,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they 
should  be  violated ;  and  let  my  prediction  of  this 
day  be  remembered,  that  the  same  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  accom- 
pany them  still."  But  the  startling  prediction 
was  not  heeded — it  was  treated  merely  as  the  com- 
plaint of  a  colonel  who  had  lost  his  regiment ;  few 
or  none  seconded  Barre's  vaticination ;  the  opposi- 
tion were  still  waiting  for  the  absent  Pitt,  and  they 
mustered  only  a  thin  majority  of  forty  on  this  vital 

Suestion.  So  trifling  did  the  subject  seem  even  to 
le  intelligent  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  reporting 
everything  he  considered  of  consequence  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  an  ambassador  and  statesman, 
that  he  only  devoted  one  brief  paragraph  to  the 
debate.  Walpole  indeed  confesses  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  American  afiOairs.  The  same 
confession  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  were  sitting  with 
him  in  parliament;  but  assuredly  it  behoved  them 
to  seek  for  some  light  to  dispel  this  palpable  dark- 
ness— to  read,  inquire,  and  consult  before  they  de- 
cided. Means  of  information,  though  perhaps 
not  abundant,  were  not  altogether  wanting;  and,  if 
the  coimtry  gentlemen  had  only  condescended  to 
read    two  small  octavo  volumes,  written    seven 


years  before  by  Burke,  they  might  have  been 
saved  firom  some  awfid  blunders.  But  the  evi- 
dent truth  is,  that  indiflference  was  mixed  up 
with  ignorance,  and  tended  to  prolong  it  till  know- 
ledge was  useless — that  the  dismission  of  officers, 
the  paltry  Manilla  ransom,  and  other  questions 
paltrier  still,  were  all  considered  of  more  weight  and 
significance  than  the  American  business — and  that 
the  operations  of  the  opposition  were  suspended  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt.  There  was  only  one 
division  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  moment- 
ous bill.*  Petitions  presented  by  English  mer- 
chants trading  with  the  colonies,  and  by  others  who 
were  both  interested  in  and  acquainted  with 
American  aflairs,  were  treated  with  contempt ;  and 
the  House  refused  to  receive  four  petitions  offered 
by  the  agents  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vir- 
gmia,  and  Carolina;  and  another  petition,  from 
Uie  traders  of  Jamaica,  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  House  of  Lords  were  still  more 
expeditious  and  indifferent  than  the  Commons,  for 
they  passed  the  bill  without  division  or  protest, 
and  apparently  without  debate.  With  all  these 
encouragements  the  king  joyfully  gave  the  royal 
assent,  and  the  Stamp  Act  beciime  la^  on  the  22nd 
of  March.  Franklin  had  told  them  before,  and  he 
now  told  them  again,  that  the  Americans  would 
never  submit  to  its  operation. 

Wilkes,  who  remained  in  Paris,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  receive  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  was  visited  with  the  more  serious  sentence 
of  outlawry.  Williams^  the  printer  or  re-printer 
of  the  North  Briton,  was  condemned  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard.  He  went  in  a  hackney 
coach,  the  number  of  which  was  forly-Jivej  as  if 
glorying  in  the  particular  number  of  the  paper 
which  had  contained  the  libel.  While  he  was 
standing  in  the  pillory  the  mob  erected  a  gallows 
opposite  to  him,  on  which  tliey  hung  a  boot  with 
a  straw  bonnet  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  then  they 
made  a  collection  for  the  printer,  which  amounted 
to  near  200/.  Thus  every  proceeding  against 
Wilkes  or  those  concerned  with  him  only  elicited 
an  increase  of  popular  favour  for  him  and  them, 
and  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  against 
Bute  and  ministers.  When,  howcN  er.  Sir  William 
Meredith's  motion  on  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants  was  again  brought  before  the  House,  it  was 
negatived^  after  a  long  and  stormy  debate  by  a  ma- 
jority of  40.  Another  motion,  for  restraining  the 
practice  of  filing  informations  ex  officio  by  the 
attorney-general,  was  also  defeated  by  ministers. 

In  the  end  of  March,  not  a  week  after  giving  his 
assent  to  the  American  Stamp  Act,  it  was  reported 
that  the  king  was  very  seriously  ill  and  in  great 
danger.      He  was  kept  close  and  every  possible 

*  Mr.  GrenTille.  at  a  subceqncnt  period,  taid  in  the  Houm  of  Com- 
moiM— ^'  I  did  pnipoM  the  Stamp  Act.  and  Hhall  have  no  objection 
to  havo  it  chiiftened  by  my  name.  Thtrre  was  only  one  divii>ion  in 
the  committee  against  it.  and  not  a  Mngle  negative  in  the  House  of 
Lorda.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  ex  ptttt  facto  judgment :  but  of  all  who 
act<^d  with  Die  m  the  government  I  never  hratd  any  one  prophesy 
that  the  measure  would  be  oppo(>ed.  After  the  event  prophecy  is 
very  safe.  Tlie  Honourable  Uolonel  (Barre)  did  indeed  say  that  he 
knew  not  what  anger  it  might  occasion  in  Ajscrica.'*— C«t«KrfiiA'f 
Debatet. 
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aecrecy  was  preaerved;  it  was  given  out  that  he 
had  a  bad  coldy  and  that  the  rheum  had  fallen  on 
his  chest;  then  it  was  rumoured  in  some  quarters 
that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  vertigo  or 
giddiness ;  but  now  it  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  illness  was  more  in  the  brain 
than  on  the  lungs,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a  slight 
attack  of  that  terrible  malady  which  thrice  after- 
wards afflicted  George  III.,  and  finally  incapaci- 
tated him  for  the  duties  of  government.  This  time 
the  malady  was  transient ;  and  as  soon  as  his  ma- 
jesty recovered  he  appeared  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly at  his  levee  at  St.  James's,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  acquainted  his  ministers  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous for  a  Regency  Bill,  and  told  them  the  parti- 
culars of  his  intention.  Mr.  Fox,  now  Lord  Hol- 
land, drew  up  the  sketch  of  a  bill  which  left  the 
regent  in  petto^  or  to  be  named  by  the  king,  which 
omitted  the  names  of  the  Jcing's  uncle  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  of  his  brothers  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  Prince  Frederic 
William,  and  which  did  not  name  the  queen. 
The  queen's  name,  however,  was  instantly  added 
as  one  that  might  be  regent;  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  either 
because  ministers  were  deterred  by  antipathies  of 
their  own,  or  because  they  were  desirous  "  of  not 
setting  fire  to  the  old  stubble  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  and  Lord  Bute."  The  king  himself  pro- 
posed to  the  consideration  of  parliament  the  ex- 
pediency of  investing  him  with  the  power  of 
appointing,  from  time  to  Hme^  by  instruments 
under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen  or  any 
other  person  of  the  royal  family,  usually  residing  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  guardian  of  his  successor,  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  successor  should 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen.  Here  no  one  was  named 
directly  save  the  queen,  but  as  murmurs  were 
heard  his  majesty  sent  a  new  message,  and,  instead 
of  these  general  nominations,  the  five  princes  of  the 
royal  femily  were  specially  named,  with  power  to  the 
crown  of  supplying  their  places  with  other  persons, 
if  they  diedotf.  When  this  bill  was  read  a,  second 
time  m  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Lyttelton  com- 
plained that  it  left  in  doubt  and  obscurity  who 
would  really  be  regent;  and  he  opposed  an  un- 
known regent.  Lord  Temple  opposed  the  whole 
bill,  and  so  did  Lord  Shelburne.  Upon  the  first 
division,  which  was  on  the  commitment  of  the 
bill,  the  Duke  [of  Newcastle  and  almost  all  the 
opposition  voted  in  the  ministerial  majority.  It 
is  assumed  that  Newcastle  felt  that  he  could  not 
decently  oppose  a  bill  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled the  regency  scheme  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed in  the  preceding  reign.  The  bill  was 
committed  by  a  majority  of  120  against  9 — ^a 
slender  minority,  which  so  enraged  Lord  Temple, 
that  he  went  no  more  to  the  House  while  the 
question  was  pending.  But  next  day  I^rd  Lyt- 
telton moved  an  address  to  the  king,  to  name 
which  one  of  the  persons  specified  he  would 
recommend  for  regent.  In  the  midst  of  this  debate 
the  Duke  of  Richmond    started  two  questions; 


Whether  the  queen  were  naturatised?  And,  if  not 
naturalised,  whether  she  were  capable  of  being 
regent?  and  to  these  queries  he  added  a  third — 
Who  are  the  royal  family  ?  In  reply  to  the  last 
question  Lord  Denbigh  answered,  *^  All  who  are 
prayed  for;"  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said  more 
significantly,  ^*  Those  only  who  are  in  the  order  of 
succession;"  which  was  a  direct  exclusion  of 
the  Princess  Dowager.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved  to  consult  the  judges;  but  Lord  Mansfield 
fought  this  off.  They  then  proceeded  to  vote  on 
Lord  Lyttelton's  motion,  which  was  rejected  by 
89  to  31.  At  this  point  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
went  off  from  the  House  and  the  question ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  many  others  hurried  away  to 
the  horse-racing  at  Newmarket.  The  third  day  in 
the  Lords  is  described  as  a  scene  of  folly  and  con* 
fttsion.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  amend*- 
ment,  that  the  persons  capable  of  the  regency 
should  be  declared  to  be  the  queen,  the  princess 
dowager,  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  late  king 
usually  resident  in  England.  Lord  Halifiix,  one  c^ 
the  secretaries  of  state,  proposed  to  substitute  the 
word  now  for  usually;  but  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond persisted,  and  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  would  not,  however,  yield  to  name 
the  princess  dowager,  albeit  the  chancellor  very 
solemnly  declared  that  the  king's  mother  was  really 
one  of  the  royal  family,  and  must  be  so  considered. 
After  puzzling  on  for  two  hours  upon  Lord 
Halifax's  proposition.  Lord  Folkstone  said,  *'  Why 
not  use  both  words?  and  say  now  and  usually  f" 
Their  lordships  adopted  this  amendment  at  once, 
and  then  rejected  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion, 
but  ordered  the  judges  to  attend  the  -next  day  on 
the  question  about  the  queen's  naturalization. 
When  the  judges  appeared  they  decided  for  the 
queen's  capability ;  but  then,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
House,  Lord  Halifax  rose  to  desire,  by  the  king's 
permission,  to  have  the  bill  recommitted ;  and  his 
lordship  then  moved  the  very  words  of  Uie  Duke 
of  Richmond's  amendment,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  princess  dowager's  name,  who  was  thus 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  regency,  and  stig- 
matised by  act  of  parliament.  This  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  "  The  astonishment  of  the  world, " 
continues  Horace  Walpole,  "  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Lord  Bute's  friends  are  thunder-struck. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  almost  danced  about  the 
House  for  ioy.  Comments  there  are  various  ;  and 
some  palliate  it,  by  saying  it  was  done  at  the 
princess's  desire;  but  the  most  inquisitive  say, the 
king  was  taken  by  surprise,  that  {Lord  Haliftix 
proposed  the  amendment  to  him,  and  hurried  with 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords  before  it  could  be  recalled  ; 
and  they  even  surmise  that  he  did  not  observe  to 
the  king  the  omission  of  his  mother's  name.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  open  war  seems  to  be  declared  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  administration,  and  men 
are  gazing  to  see  which  side  will  be  victorious.  .  • 
.  .  .  This  is  the  worst  of  North  Britons,  and  pub- 
lished by  act  of  parliament."*    When  the  bill 

•  littterw  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 
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carried  down  to  the  Lower  House,  it  was  expected 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  be  there  to  strike  a  decided 
party  blow  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  princess 
dowager  ;  but  the  great  orator  ^"  gave  himself  a 
terrible  fit  of  the  gout,  and  nobody  was  ready  to 
read  his  part  to  the  audience."*  Pitt,  it  appears, 
had  been  balancing  whether  he  should  court  the 
king's  favour  by  moving  the  obloquy  from  his 
mother,  or  avoid  risking  his  popularity  with  the 
mob,  who  were  inveterate  against  the  princess 
dowager ;  and  had  at  last  resolved  to  do  nothing, 
being  quite  persuaded  that  the  false  step  made  by 
ministers  must  precipitate  their  fall  without  any 
effort  of  his.  In  his  absence  the  greater  part  of  the 
opposition  were  like  a  flocfc  of  sheep  without 
their  bell-wether — they  knew  not  how  to  act,  and 
the  bill  on  the  first  day  did  not  occupy  two  mi- 
nutes. But  on  the  second  reading  a  hot  debate 
was  got  up  which  lasted  till  nine  at  night.  Colonel 
BamJ  attacked  it  with  much  spirit,  and  General 
Conway  ridiculed  the  House  of  Lords,  sajing  they 
had  deliberated  without  concluding  and  concluded 
without  deliberating.  The  House  separated  with- 
out a  division ;  and  then  there  was  a  whisper  that 
the  Tories  would  undertake  what  the  Wliigs  had 
not  chosen  or  dared  to  do,  and  move  to  have  the 
princess  dowager  named  in  the  bill,  as  well  as 
the  queen  and  the  princes.  Horace  Walpole,  who 
considered  that  neither  morality  nor  prudence  im- 
posed this  excluding  and  branding  the  mother  of 
the  sovereign  merely  upon  rumour,  and  who,  as  a 
party  man,  considered  still  more  seriously  that  the 
opposition  were  throwing  away  a  fine  chance  of 
favour  with  the  king,  attempted  to  rally  the  Whigs; 
but  the  Bedfords  were  averse  to  any  demonstration, 
and  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  of  character^ 
and  said  that  they  would  be  mined  with  the  pubhc 
if  they  did  not  divide  against  the  princess  dowager. 
When  the  question  came  on  again  Mr.  Morton, 
member  for  Abingdon,  moved  that  the  name  of 
the  princess  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill.  This 
called  up  a  more  violent  champion  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  shot  Wilkes  in  the  duel, 
and  who  was  her  royal  highness's  treasurer.  Mar- 
tin declared  that  the  princess  dowager  had  been 
grossly  stigmatised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  she  had  lived  long  enough  in  this  country  to 
know  the  arts  and  falsehood  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  most  to  her.  The  prime  minister  re- 
plied with  equal  heat,  declaring  that,  though  he 
had  agreed  ;to  the  restoration  of  her  name,  he 
thought  the  omission  of  it  would  have  been  uni- 
vers^ly  acceptable/  Horace  Walpole,  General 
Conway,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  other  members 
of  the  opposition  stole  away,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  name  was  at  last  carried  on  a  division  by  a 
majority  of  161  against  37.  It  was  foreseen  that 
the  king,  resenting  the  insult  to  his  mother,  would 
attempt  to  rid  himself  of  Mr.  George  Grenville 
and  Lord  Halifax,  and  to  call  Mr.  Pitt  again  into 
office,  though  in  so  doing  he  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  most  painful  alternatives.     The 

*  Lcitns  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 


Regency  Bill  had  been  managed  throughout  in  a 
fom  spirit  of  faction,  those  who  held  the  princess 
dowager  as  innocent  and  those  who  accused  her 
being  alike  led  by  merely  party  motives  and  ob- 
jects, and  all  of  them  playing  a  game  which  must 
ever  remain  unintelligible  in  many  of  its  parts. 

The  mob  seemed  determined  not  to  leave  all  the 
black  work  to  ministers.  Lords,  and  Commons,  but 
to  take  their  share  of  noise  and  confusion.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  when  the  king  went  down  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  Regency  Bill,  a  multitude  of  journey- 
men silk-weavers  and  others  from  Spitalfields 
went  up"  to  St.  James's  Palace  with  black  flags  and 
other  symptoms  of  distress  and  mourning,  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  in  which  they  complained  that  they 
were  all  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  by  the  im- 
portation of  French  silks.  They  surrounded  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  making  a  great  noise  and 
insulting  various  members.  They  carried  red  flags 
mixed  with  their  black  banners;  they  terrified 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  thirty  members  were 
not  present,  into  an  adjournment ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  attacked  Bedford  House  and  began  to 
pull  down  the  walls,  shouting  out  that  the  Duke 
had  been  bribed  to  make  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  which  had  brought  French  silks,  poverty,  and 
all  other  curses  into  the  land.  The  riot  act  was 
read,  and  detachments  of  the  guards,  both  horse 
and  foot,  were  called  out.  The  mob  then  fled, 
many  of  them  being  much  cut  and  trampled  on, 
but  no  lives  being  lost.  For  some  days  after  Lon- 
don presented  a  melancholy  aspect,  the  streets 
being  crowded  with  soldiery,  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
ports spread  of  mutinies  among  the  sailors  at 
Portsmouth,  insurrections  among  the  weavers  of 
Norwich,  tumultuous  gatherings  in  Essex,  and  riots 
and  marchings  from  Lancashire.  "  And  what  is 
worst  of  all,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "there  is 
such  a  general  spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  lower  people,  that  I  think  we  are  in  danger 
of  a  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  in  a  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  is  neither  administration 
nor  government.  The  king  is  out  of  town ;  and 
this  is  the  crisis  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  wl^o  could  stop 
every  evil,  chooses  to  be  more  intractable  than 
ever.'**  In  fact  not  only  the  cabinet  but  the  coun- 
try also  seemed  going  to  pieces.  Mr.  Burke  was 
as  seriously  alarmed  as  Horace  Walpole,  and,  like 
Walpole  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Pitt  alone  could  set  matters  to  rights. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  moment  when  the  tierce 
yells  of  the  populace  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  he 
says — **  The  Regency  Bill  has  shown  such  want  of 
concert  and  want  of  capacity  in  the  ministers,  such 
an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  if  not 
such  a  design  against  it,  such  imposition  and  sur- 
prise upon  the  king,  and  such  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  disposition  of  parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  get  rid  of  them  all  (unless  perhaps  of  Gren- 
ville), but  principally  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  so 
that  you  will  have  much  more  reason  to  be  sur- 
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prised  to  find  the  ministry  standing  by  the  end  of 
next  week,  than  to  hear  of  their  entire  removal. 
Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  vour  friend 
Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable  and  lasting  sys- 
tem from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will 
show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant 
in  his  character ;  for  you  may  be  assured  he  has 
it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his 
country  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  may 
choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms 
to  himself  and  to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  with  such  a  strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal 
to  everything  but  absolute  despotism  ower  the 
king  and  kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether 
he  will  take  this  part,  or  that  of  continuing  on  his 
back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all 
ministerial  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary  ser- 
vice. For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  but  his 
pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout." 

While  Burke  was  writing  these  words  negoti- 
ations were  actually  in  progress  with  the  orator. 
On  the  16th  of  May  when  ministers  went  to  re- 
ceive his  majesty's  commands  for  his  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  which  was  to  have  been 
on  the  22nd,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  have 
parliament  prorogued  but  only  adjourned.  They 
asked  if  he  then  intended  to  make  any  change  in 
his  administration?  He  replied,  certainly;  for  he 
could  not  bear  it  as  it  was.  He  then  sent  for  his 
uncle,  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  dispatched 
him  to  Hayes  in  Kent  to  treat  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
"  The  hero  of  Culloden,"  says  Walpole,  **  went 
down  in  person  to  the  conqueror  of  America,  at 
Hayes,  and,  though  tendering  almost  carle  hlanche 
— bianchissime  for  the  constitution,  and  little  short 
of  it  for  the  whole  red-book  of  places — brought 
back  nothing  but  a  flat  refusal.  Words  cannot 
paint  the  confusion  into  which  everything  is 
thrown.  The  four  ministers,  I  mean  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Grenville,  and  the  two  secretaries,  ac- 
quainted their  master  yesterday,  that  they  adhere 
to  one  another,  and  shall  all  resign  to-morrow,  and, 
perhaps,  must  be  recalled  on  Wednesday."  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  continued  for  a  day  or  two 
his  endeavours  to  form  a  ministry;  but  nobody 
worth  having  would  undertake  when  Mr.  Pitt  had 
refused  ;  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  extreme 
mortification  of  retaining  his  old  ministers.  It  is 
said,  and  may  be  easily  believed,  that  these  func- 
tionaries, who  would  have  been  turned  off  if  the 
king  had  had  power  to  do  it,  were  disrespectful 
and  even  insolent  to  his  majesty.  They  peremp- 
torily demanded  a  royal  promise  of  never  consult- 
ing Lord  Bute,  the  immediate  dismission  of  his 
lordship's  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  from  his  high 
offices  in  Scotland,  and  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Granby  to  be  captain  general  or  head  of  the  army. 
Bound  hand  and  foot  as  he  was,  the  king  expressed 
his  anger  and  astonishment,  and  bade  them  return 
at  10  o'clock  at  night  for  his  answer.  But  before 
the  appointed  hour  he  sent  the  lord  chancellor  to  in- 
timate that  he  would  not  bind  himself  by  a  promise 
never  to  consult  Lord  Bute,  though  he  acquiesced 


in  the  propriety  of  not  letting  his  lordship  inter- 
fere in  public  business ;  that  he  consented  to  dis- 
place Bute's  brother ;  but  that  he  absolutely  refiised  \ 
the  article  about  Lord  Granby.  Ministers,  like 
his  majesty,  took  time  to  consider.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  they  gave  up  the  point 
of  Lord  Granby,  and  contented  themselves  with 
the  promise  of  not  permitting  Bute  to  interfere. 
They  demanded  and  obtained  the  instant  removal 
of  Lord  Holland,  whose  profitable  place  of  pay- 
master was  conferred  on  Charles  Tol^'n8hend,  and 
they  got  the  places  of  Lord  Bute's  brother  for  the 
Marquess  of  Lorn.  To  the  surprise  of  most  men 
Lord  Temple  now  declared  himself  the  warmest 
friend  of  the  present  administration ; — but,  from 
first  to  last.  Temple's  conduct  seems  even  more 
inexplicable  than  that  of  his  great  brother-in-law. 
The  king,  most  uneasy  under  what  he  considered 
a  state  of  thraldom  and  dishonour,  soon  made  fresh 
efforts  to  deliver  himself  It  is  said  that  as  early 
as  the  20th  of  June  he  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  held 
a  long  conference  with  him  at  Buckingham  House ; 
that  Pitt  said  he  coidd  not  engage  without  Lord 
Temple;  that  Temple  was  then  sent  for;  and 
that  through  his  lordship's  objections  the  negoti- 
ation fell  again  to  the  ground.     Early  in  July  the 


ChaHLFS,   MaRQUKSS  of   RoflKINOHAM. 

«  From  m  Painting  by  B.  Wilson. 

king  once  more  applied  to  his  uncle,  and  this  time 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  undertook  to  treat  with 
old  Newcastle,  whose  great  parliamentary  weight 
seems  always  to  have  been  considered  nearly  as 
important  as  Pitt's  oratory  and  popularity.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  always  at  least  more  tractable 
than  Pitt,  joined  Cumberland  in  addressing  him- 
self to  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  opposition, 
and  by  the  15th  of  July  a  new  ministry  was  ad- 
justed. The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury;  the  accomplished 
General  Conway  was  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  named  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  other  secretary  was 
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the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  Mr.  Dowdeswell  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
was  removed  from  his  embassy  at  Paris  to  be  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
satisfied  himself  with  the  privy  seal.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  cabinet  was  to  elevate  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Camden — an  appointment  which  was  exceedingly 
popular. 

A  more  honest,  honourable,  and  well  inten- 
tioned  man  than  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  has 
rarely  occupied  the  post  of  premier;  nor  was  it 
matter  of  slight  moment  that  he  had  for  his  private 
secretary  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament.  General 
Conway  had  eminent  abilities,  and  a  power  of 
fascination  seldom  exceeded;  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  had,  at  the  time,  a  fair  reputation ;  and 
there  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  that  this  Rocking- 
ham admistration  would  obtain  strength  and  dura- 
bility : — but  it  had  been  already  proved  that  no 
administration  could  stand  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was 
not  a  member ;  and  this  was  not  destined  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  party,  more- 
over, was  somewhat  weakened  by  the  deaUi  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  October. 

Meanwhile  the  fatal  effects  of  George  Grenville's 
stamp  act  had  raised  the  storm  beyond  the 
Atlantic  to  an  absolute  hurricane.  In  New  York 
the  obnoxious  act  was  printed  with  a  skuU  and 
cross-boues  instead  of  the  royal  arms,  and  hawked 
about  the  streets  by  the  title  of  **  England's  Folly 
and  America's  Ruin ;"  at  Boston  the  colours  of 
the  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  the 
church  bells  were  ^  muffled  and  tolled  a  funeral 
knell;  at  Philadelphia  the  people  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  ramparts;  and  everywhere  there 
was  a  ferment,  and  a  resolution  to  risk  extremi- 
ties rather  than  submit.  It  had  beeif  assumed 
that  anything  like  a  stem  opposition  would  be 
confined  to  the  presbyterian  and  democratic  colo- 
nies of  New  England;  but  it  was  presently 
found  that  the  episcopalian  and  aristocratic  colo- 
nists of  Virginia  were  in  a  disposition  no  less 
alarming.  In  fact  the  loudest  note  of  defiance  now 
proceeded  from  that  quarter.  The  House  of  assem- 
oly  there  was  shaken  by  the  daring  eloquence  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  from  the  beginning  kept  no 
terms  with  royalty.  In  a  debate  on  the  stamp 
act  Henry  exclaimed  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus, 
Charles  1.  his  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  George  III. 

. ;"   he  was  interrupted  by  a   voice   crying 

"Treason!"  upon  which,  pausing  for  an  instant, 
he  added,  "and  George  III.  may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it."  The  assembly  voted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
declaring  that  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  had 
brought  with  them  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  ;  that 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  House 
of  assembly,  in  the  article  of  taxes  and  internal 
police,  had  never  been  forfeited  or  relinquished, 

VOL.   I. 


but  constantly  recognised  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  assembly  of 
Virginia,  together  with  his  majesty  or  his  substi- 
tutes, had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  tax  the 
inhabitants  of  Virginia ;  and  that  every  attempt  to 
vest  such  a  power  in  any  other  person  or  persons 
was  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  destroy  both  British  and 
American  independence.  This  example  had  a 
prodigious  effect  in  other  colonies ;  and  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Boston  proposed  holding  a 
general  meeting  at  New  York,  whither  each  pro- 
vince should  send  delegates  to  concert  measures 
for  ovey throwing  the  grievance  of  the  stamp  act. 

When  the  stamps  arrived  it  was  found  impos- 
sible either  to  put  them  in  circulation  or  to  pre- 
serve them  from  destruction.  At  Boston  a  mob 
testified  its  dissatisfaction  by  lighting  a  bonfire  in 
the  streets  and  burning  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty;  and  similar  riots  broke  out  in  other 
cities.  The  news  of  the  change  of  the  ministry  in 
England  encouraged  them  to  hope  that  the  stamp 
act  would  be  set  aside,  but  did  not  relax  their 
activity.  The  freeholders  of  Boston  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Conway  and  Barrt?,  and  or- 
dered their  portraits  for  the  Town  Hall;  but 
nevertheless  nine  out  of  thirteen  of  the  colonies 
sent  their  delegates  to  the  proposed  meeting  at 
New  York,  where  the  king's  governor  declared 
such  meeting  to  be  unconstitutional  and  unlawful, 
but  did  not  venture  to  give  it  any  further  molesta- 
tion. Fourteen  strong  resolutions  were  presently 
lulopted.  They  repeated  the  argument  already  used, 
tnat,  as  the  profits  of  their  trade  centred  in  Great 
Britain,  they  thereby  contributed  largely  to  the 
public  necessities ;  they  did  not  deny  that  other 
sums  might  be  levied  upon  them  less  indirectly, 
but  they  maintained  that  only  their  own  represen- 
tatives in  Houses  of  assembly  could  vote  away  any 
such  money  or  impose  any  tax  whatsoever.  Claim- 
ing the  right  of  petitioning  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  they  drew  up  three  several  petitions  ; 
and  then  withdrew  to  their  respective  homes  to 
promote  associations  against  the  importation  of 
British  manufactures  until  the  stamp  act  should 
be  repealed  by  the  British  parliament. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  ministers,  who 
were  not  all  of  one  opinion,  and  who  were  thwarted 
by  the  strong  feelings  of  the  king,  could  venture  to 
do  little  or  nothing;  and  the  great  subject  was 
still  considered  too  unimportant  to  call  for  any 
extraordinary  exertion.  Parliament  did  not  meet 
till  the  17th  of  December,  and  then,  as  if  in  the 
most  piping  time  of  peace,  it  was  almost  immedi- 
ately prorogued  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
king  having  merely  mentioned  in  his  speech  that 
something  had  occurred  in  America  which  would 
demand  &t  serious  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  legislature  having  done  nothing  beyond  the 
issuing  (by  the  Commons)  of  a  few  writs  to  fill  up 
vacancies. 

A.n.  1166.  —  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the 
14th  of  January,  when  his  majesty  spoke  more-  at 
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length  on  tlie  subject  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
informed  the  Houses  that  he  had  ordered  the 
proper  papers  to  be  laid  before  them.  "  No  time, 
said  his  majesty,  ^'  has  been  lost  on  the  first  advice 
of  these  disturbances  to  issue  orders  to  the  gover- 
nors of  my  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of 
my  forces  m  America,  for  the  exertion  of  all  the 
powers  of  government  in  suppressing  riots  and 
tumults,  and  in  the  effectual  support  of  lawful  au- 
thority." For  the  rest  he  left  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  parliament.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  two 
or  three  important  facts  glared  out.  The  Rock- 
ingham administration  had  used  various  conde- 
scensions towards  Mr.  Pitt,  and  had  appointed  his 
solicitor  and  friend,  Mr.  Nuthall,  to  the  important, 
confidential,  and  profitable  office  of  solicitor  to  the 
treasury ;  but  these,  and,  we  believe,  still  greater 
favours  and  lures,  had  been  thrown  away  upon 
the  recluse  of  Hayes,  whose  gout  had  now  conve- 
niently left  him.  It  was  also  made  evident  that  all 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  did  not  look  on  the 
stamp  act  through  the  same  medium,  and  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  various  other 
points.  When  the  great  orator  rose  all  eyes  were 
bent  upon  him,  as  if  with  a  gesture  and  a  word  he 
was  to  decide  die  &te  of  the  new  government.  He 
did  not  leave  them  long  in  doubt  He  said,  that 
personally  he  could  not  object  to  the  members  of 
the  present  administration ;  they  were  men  of  fair 
characters,  and  such  as  he  liked  to  see  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service :  he  had  never  been  made  a  sacrifice 
by  any  of  them;  to  some  he  had  given  his  advice. 


but  his  confidence  he  could  not  give  than.  And 
then  followed  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  of 
his  oratorical  displays : — Bowing  to  tfaie  Treasury 
Bench  with  great  grace  and  dignity,  he  said, — 
*'  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the  season 
of  credulity.  By  comparing  events  with  each 
other,  reasoning  from  efiects  to  causes,  methinks  I 
plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  over-ruling  influ- 
ence. There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement 
to  oblige  every  member  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
advice  which  he  gives  to  his  sovereign.  Would 
it  were  observed !  I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve 
the  crown,  and,  if  I  could  have  submitted  to  influ- 
ence, I  might  have  still  continued  to  serve  it ;  but 
I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others.  I  have  no 
local  attachments ;  it  is  indiflerent  to  me  whether 
a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this  side  or  that 
side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  for  merit  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the 
first  minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  found  it,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth,  and 
drew  into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race 
of  men  ! — men  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy, 
became  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and 
had  gone  nigh  to  overturn  the  state  in  the  war 
before  the  last.*  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were 


of  the  plesMintest  letters  to  read  in  aU  the  foar  volumes 
of  the  Chatham  correepondenoe  are  two  or  three  which  passed  be- 
tween Pitt  and  the  Honourable  Colonel  Simon  Fraser.  the  brave  and 
honourable  son  of  that  arch-traitor  Simon  Lord  Lovat.  who  was  ho- 
headed  on  Tower  Hill.  After  being  confined  for  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  the  ^gallant  and  then  wrnug  man  was  liberated  by  go- 
Teronnl.    In  1751  hs  received  a  fhU  pardon  for  aU  Ihat  he  haui 
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brought  to  combat  on  your  side ;  they  served  with 
fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered 
for  you  in  every  part  of  the  world ;— detested  be 
the  national  reflections  against  them !  they  are  un- 
just, groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly.  When  I  ceased 
to  serve  his  majesty  as  a  minister,  it  was  not  the 
country  of  the  man  by  which  I  was  moved — but 
the  man  of  that  country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held 
principles  incompatible  with  freedom."  He  dis- 
approved of  the  tardiness  displaced  in  giving  notice 
to  parliament  of  the  troubles  in  America;  he  re- 
minded the  House  that,  when  the  unfortunate  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  ',tax  those  colonies,  he  was 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness ;  if  he  could  have 
endured  to  be  carried  in  his  bed,  he  would  have 
solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  have  laidliim  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  order  that  he  might 
have  borne  testimony  against  the  act.  He  was  not 
well  now,  and,  as  he  could  not  depend  on  his  health 
for  a  future  day,  he  would  say  a  few  words  while 
he  could.  He  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  make 
the  question  a  point  of  honour,  or  consider  ^em- 
selves  bound  to  persevere  because  they  had  begun. 
He  proclaimed  his  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  American  colonies; 
making,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  seemingly 
contradictory  assertion,  that  her  authority  over  those 
colonies  was  sovereign  and  supreme.  "  The  colo- 
nists," he  said,  '^are  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to  all  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Englishmen; — equally  bound  by  its  lavrs,  and 
equally  participating  in  the  constitution  of  this  free 
oountry.  Hie  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the 
bastards  of  England.  Taxaticm  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power.  Taxes  are  the  vo- 
luntary ghft  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In 
legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike 
concerned,  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the 
crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with 
the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the 
Cmnmons  alode.  In  ancient  days  the  crown,  the 
barons,  and  the  clergy]  possessed  the  lands.  In 
those  days  the  barons  and  the  clergy  granted  to  the 
crown ;  they  gave  and  granted  what  was  their  own. 
At  present,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and 


i  in  Uie  nbelUon  of  1145.  H«  entered  into  the  lerviee  of  George 
II..  mnd  m  tew  years  after  raised  a  regiment  of  1800  men  io  the  High* 
lands.  Being  appointed  their  colonel,  he  went  ont  with  these  brare 
fellows  to  North  America,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Pitt's  war  at 
Louisburif,  and  Qnebec.  In  1762  he  served  with  Burgoync  as  briga- 
dbmeneral  in  the  forcet  sent  to  relieve  Portugal.  After  the  war 
which  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  he  sat  in  the  British 
parliament  ft>r  the  county  of  Inverness;  and  in  1774  he  was  restored 
to  the  lands  and  estates  forfeited  by  hii  old  father's  treason.  In  a 
letter  to  Pitt,  then  Earl  of  Chatham,  dated  Oporto,  June  20. 1770.  and 
amumncing  a  pipe  of  exceeding  good  port  wine.  "  made  with  par- 
tieular  care  and  without  any  addition  of  brandy."  Fnser  says-"  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  your  lordship  that  it  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  you.  and  that  whilst  it  lasts  I  shall  Join 
to  the  veneration  due  to  you  fh>m  the  publie  that  sincere  gratitude 
wrHh  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c."~To  this  Chatham  re- 
plied in  a  really  noble  tone :— "  In  answer  to  the  obliging  expreasiont 
with  which  you  honour  me.  allow  me  to  say.  that,  if  I  dare  admit  the 
hope  that  I  may  deserve  anything  from  my  oountry.  it  is  in  nothing 
wo  much  as  in  having  earnestly  endeavoured,  during  the  war.  that 
true  merit  should  be  allowed  to  display  itself,  and.  to  use  the  words 
I  have  somewhere  seen.  '  that  willing  valour  should  not  want  a 
•word.*  You.  'dear  sir,  and  those  you  led.  have  sufBeiently  made 
my  panegyric  in  the  fields  of  America,  and  I  shall  ever  be  proud 
and  happy  to  bear  a  Just  teetimony  to  soch  honourable  •ervicet.'* 


Other  circumstances  permitting,  the  C<mmions  are 
become  the  proprietors  of  the  land.    The  church 
(God  bless  it!)  has  but  a  pittance.    The  property 
of  the  Lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  Commons, 
is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and  this  house 
represents  those  Commons,  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands ;  and  those  proprietors  virtually  represent  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants.    When,  therefore,  in  this 
house  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is 
our  own.    But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we 
do  ?    We,  your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, give  and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what?  our 
own  property?    No;  we  give  and  grant  to  your 
majesty  the  property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of 
America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms."    After 
dwelling  still  more  upon  the  distinction  between 
legislation  and  taxation,  he  fell  upon  the  idea  of 
some  who  had  maintained  that  the  colonies,  like 
many  places  in  Great  Britain  that  s^t  no  memben 
to  parliament,  were,  nevertheless,  represented  by 
the  aggregate  of  the  members  sent  by  other  places. 
And  here  he  announced  what  has  been  called  the 
first  germ  of  parliamentary  reform;   though,   in 
fact,  nearly  as  much  had  been  said  in  the  house  by 
others  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  by  Pitt  himself 
in  conversation  and  in  letters.    **  There  is,"  said 
he,  **  an  idea  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  repre- 
sented in  the  house.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an 
American  is  represented  here  7  '  Is  he  represented 
by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any  county  in  this 
kmgdom  ?    Would  to  God  that  respectable  repre- 
sentation was  augmented  to  a  greater  number !  Or, 
will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  re- 
presentative of  a  borough — a  t>orough  wmch,  per- 
haps, its  own  representatives  never  saw.     This  is 
what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution. 
It  cannot  continue  a  century.     If  it  does  not  drop 
it  must  be  amputated."*  He  concluded  his  brilliant 
declamation  by  repeating  that  the  commoners  of 
America,  represented  in  their  assemblies,  had  ever 
been  in  possession  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
giving  and  granting  their  own  money ;   and  that 
Siis   kingdom,    as  the   supreme    and   legislative 
power,  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the  right  of 
binding  the  colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations 
and  restrictions  in  trade,  navigation,  and  manufac- 
tures,— in  everything  except  taking  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent.     When  he 
sate  down  the  House  was  awed,  and  for  some  time 
no  one  rose  to  reply.  At  last  General  Conway  stood 
up,  and  frankly  declared  that  his  sentiments  on  the 
general  question  were  conformable  to  those  of  Mr. 
Pitt.     He  excused  ministers  for  their  tardy  notice 

*  Jntt  four  years  after  this  striking  declaration  he  read  the  lesson 
backwards,  declaring  that  the  rotten  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  were.' 
must  be  considernd  the  natural  iuflrmity  of  Uie  constitution— that,  like 
the  infirmities  of  the  bodv.  we  must  bear  it  wiUi  patience,  and  sub* 
mit  to  carry  it  about  with  lu— that  the  limb  was  mortified  indeed, 
but  that  amputation  might  be  death.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  splendid  orator  contradicted  in  the  like  manner  nearly  every 
principle  in  defending  which  he  had  employed  his  tiest  oratory,  and 
earned  his  highest  nopularity.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  the  com- 
parisons he  used  when  denouncing  parliamentary  reform  are  ratfier 
inappropriate,  and  contrary  to  his  object :  if  a  limb  is  mortified,  and 
not  amnoUted.  death  mmt  ensue :  Imt  the  amputation  does  not  necef 
sarily  imply  death;  it  gives  a  chance  of  life,  and  therefore  is  um- 
ployed. 
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to  parliament,  by  saying,  that  the  fint  news  of  the 
troubles  was  Tery  vague  and  imperfect.  But  in 
denying  the  continued  ascendancy  of  Lord  Bute 
Conway  spoke  with  more  warmth.  He  said,  **  An 
overruling  influence  has  been  hinted  at.  I  see 
nothing  of  it.  I  feel  nothing  of  it.  I  disclaim  it 
for  myself,  and,  as  far  as  my  discernment  can  reach, 
for  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  ministers."  Conway 
was  the  very  soul  of  honour,  and  one  that  would 
never  have  ventured  this  assertion  if  he  had  not 
felt  it  ^to  be  true ;  yet  even  Conway,  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  character,  and  his  then  great  popula*- 
rity,  could  not  remove  the  conviction  carried  into 
the  popular  mind,  now  and  down  to  a  still  later 
date,  by  the  philippics  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  mighty  magician,  the  opaque  shadow 
of  Bute  loDg  continued  to  be  seen  over  the  throne 
and  cabinet  Since  those  days  of  strife  and  faction 
some  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  illusion,  and  the  unfairness  of  the 
accusation.  Those  who  go  the  greatest  lengths  on 
the  side  of  the  king  maintain,  that  from  the  month 
of  August,  11634  when  Bute  failed  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Pitt,  kia  lordship  retired  into  abso- 
lute privacy,  and  so  scrupulously  abstained  from  all 
communicalion  with  the  king,  that  he  never  once 
saw  him  in  private,  and  lesented  as  a  personal 
offence  the  indiscretion  of  a  person  who  once  at- 
^  tempted  to  bring  him  into  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  garden  of  a  country  house.*  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  better 
grounds,  maintain  that  the  total  disseverance  between 
die  king  and  his  ex**mini6ter  did  not  take  place 
imtil  the  Grenville  administration,  in  May,  1765, 
exacted  from  him.  the  piomiae  not  to  consult  Lord 
Bute,  and  got  from  him  the  assurance  that  Bute 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  business.  If 
the  king  really  gave  this  assurance,  his  character 
for  veracity  will  justify  the  belief  that,  at  least 
from  thai  time,  the  great  and  immediate  influence 
of  the  ex-minister  was  at  an  end.  But  Lord 
Brougham  seems  to  date  the  disseverance  some- 
what later,  or  a  short  time  afler  the  formation  of 
the  present  Rockingham  administration;  and  he 
assigns  for  the  cause,  not  any  promise  or  pledge 
given  by  his  majesty,  but  the  tardy  discovery  of  a 
too  close  intimacy  between  Bute  and  his  mother. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  attempted  interview  in  the 
garden ;  but  makes  the  king  and  not  Bute  the 
party  offended  by  the  attempt.  ^ "  His  aunt,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  had  some  plan  of  again  bringing 
the  two  parties  together;  and,  on  a  day  when 
George  III.  was  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  her  villa  of 
Gunnersbury,  near  Brentford,  she  invited  Lord 
Bute,  whom  she,  probably,  had  never  informed  of 
her  foolish  intentions.  He  was  walking  in  the 
garden  when  she  took  her  nephew  down  stairs  to 
view  it,  saying,  there  was  no  one  there  but  an  old 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years. 
He  had  not  time  to  ask  who  it  might  be,  when,  on 
entering  the  garden,  he  saw  his  former  minister 
walking  up  an  alley.     The  king  instantly  turned 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxxzl. ; 


back  to  avoid  him,  reproved  the  silly  dd  woman 
sharply,  and  declared  that,  if  ever  she  repeated 
such  experiments,  she  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time  in  her  house."*  We  know  ourselves,  from  a 
living  and  indisputable  authority,  that  George  III. 
himself^  at  a  much  later  period  of  his  life,  when 
Bute  was  all  but  forgotten,  related  this  anecdote  to 
a  confidential  friend  and  servant,  omitting,  however, 
the  name  of  the  lady.  The  king  declared  in  a 
solemn  manner  that  at  the  moment  Pitt  was  talking 
of  the  overruling  influence  he  had  no  communica- 
tion whatever,  either  on  business  of  state  or  on  pri- 
vate matters,  with  his  ex-minister — that  he  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Lord  Bute,  that  he 
had  pledged  his  word  not  to  permit  his  interference, 
and  from  that  moment,  upon  his  tcord  as  a  genHtr' 
man^  he  had  never  spoken  with  him  in  private,  and 
scarcely  ever  in  public.  The  king,  however,  neither 
named  the  ministry,  nor  the  precise  time  of  giving 
this  promise.  Lord  Bute  himself  was  accustomed 
to  complain  of  royal  ingratitude  or  neglect,  and  to 
declare  that  he  was  forbidden  all  access  to  the  king ; 
and  once  through  his  son,  Lord  Mountstuart,  was 
rather  specific  as  to  date.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  newspapers,  Lord  Mountotuart  said — "  He 
(Lord  Bute)  does  authorise  me  to  say  that  he  de- 
clares upon  his  solemn  word  of  honour  that  he  haa 
not  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his  majesty  but 
at  his  levee  or  drawing-room,  nor  has  he  presumed 
to  offer  an  advice  or  opinion  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  offices,  or  the  conduct  of  measures,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  any  other,  from 
the  time  when  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
consulted  in  the  arrangement  of  a  ministry,  1765, 
to  the  present  hour."t  But,  at  whatever  date  the 
king's  strict  line  of  conduct  was  adopted,  it  seema 
indisputable  that  it  waa  the  rule  of  his  conduct  at 
this  time,  when  Pitt  was  reviving  the  unpopular 
charge  for  his  own  or  for  party  purposes.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that,  the  misstatement 
arose  out  of  ignorance  or  misconception.  The  truth 
was,  people  in  opposition  made  the  same  use  of 
Bute  that  nurses  make  of  goblins,  and  Pitt  himself, 
in  his  turn,  had  to  face  the  phantom;  for,  a  few 
years  later,  when  he  was  minister,  John  Wilkes 
accused  kim  of  submitting  to  the  overruling  in- 
fluence, and  being  the  tool  of  Bute. 

We  return  to  the  debate  on  American  affairs. 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  with  whom  had  originated 
the  fatal  stamp  act,  attempted  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  the  act  itself,  but  excessive 
culpability  and  negligence  in  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  office.  Like  Pilt,  he  complained  of 
the  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances. 
"They  began,"  said  he,  "in  July,  and  now  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  January ;  lately  they  were 
only  occurrences,  they  are  now  grown  to  disturb- 
ances, to  tumults  and  riots.  I  doubt  they  border 
on  open  rebellion;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day 
be  confirmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution.^* 

•  Sutesmen  of  the  Times  of  George  III. 
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He  said  that  he  could  not  see  the  distinction  which 
had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  taxation  was  a  part  of  our  sovereign 
supreme  legislative  power  over  our  colonies. 
'*  When,"  he  said,  "  I  proposed  to  tax  America, 
I  repeatedly  asked  this  house  if  any  objection  could 
be  made  to  the  .right ;  but  no  one  attempted  to 
deny  that  right,  ft-otection  and  obedience  are  re- 
ciprocal. Great  Britain  protects  America :  Ame- 
rica is  bound  to  yield  ob^ience.  If  not,  tell  me 
when  the  Americans  were  emancipated  ?  When 
they  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they  arc 
always  ready  to  ask  it :  that  protection  has  always 
been  afforded  them  in  the  most  fiill  and  ample 
manner.  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  im- 
mense debt  to  give  them  protection ;  and,  now 
they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share 
towards  the  public  expense — an  expense  arising 
from  themselves,  they  renounce  your  authority, 
insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost 
say,  into  open  rebellion.  The  seditious  spirit  of 
Uu  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  factions  in  this 
house.  Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the  consequences 
of  what  they  say^  provided  it  answers  the  pur^ 
pones  of  opposition.^^  When  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  had  done  speaking,  several  members  rose 
together;  but,  as  the  great  orator  was  among 
them,  and  as  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Pitt,"  they  all  sat  down  except  him,  who  was 
excited  to  more  eloquence  than  ever.  He  took 
care  not  to  notice  the  bold  denial  which  had  been 
offered  by  Conway,  for  he  ^vished  the  Bute-burr 
to  stick,  and  nothmg  could  have  been  gained  by 
disputing  the  point  with  a  man  of  so  much  spirit 
and  veracity.  He  fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told 
him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the 
field,  he  would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it,  and 
combat  all  his  arguments.  Here  a  question 
arose  wheAcr  he  were  not  out  of  order,  having 
spoken  before ;  but  the  common  rules  of  the  house 
were  seldora  strictly  applied  to  so  great  an  orator. 
There  was  another  cry  of  *'  Go  on,  go  on,"  and 
Pitt  went  on.  After  reflecting  severely  upon  Gren- 
ville for  complaining  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in 
that  house,  he  exclaimed, — "  The  gentleman  tells 
us  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost  in 
open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of 
the  rest."  He  said  that,  in  all  our  wants  of  money, 
no  minister  since  the  Revolution  had  ever  thought 
of  taxing  the  American  colonies ;  though,  when  he 
was  minister,  there  had  not  been  wanting  some 
who  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  bum  his 
fingers  with  an  American  stamp  act.  He  reca- 
pitulated his  arguments  t6  prove  that  supreme  le- 
gislation and  taxation  were  different  things ;  that 
we  might  regulate  their  trade,  but  could  n^t  tax 
the  colonies.  He  estimated  the  profits  derived  by 
Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies  at  two 
mUlions  sterling  a-year.  "This,"  said  he,  "was 
the  fund  that  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the 


last  war.  This  is  the  price  America  pays  us  for 
protection."  He  then  alluded  to  the  checks  we 
had  put  on  the  irregular  trade  of  the  Americans 
with  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  the  New  World — 
checks  which  had  been  wrung  from  our  ministers 
by  the  incessant  complaints  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
— and  which,  as  we  have  shown,  had  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  discontent  and  disaffection  in  our 
own  colonies.  He  said,  "  Let  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  consequence  of  treaties  remain,  but 
let  not  an  English  minister  become  a  custom-house 
officer  for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power."  He 
attributed  the  silence  in  wluch  Grenville's  unfortu- 
nate acts  had  been  passed  not  to  ignorance  and  in- 
difference, but  to  deference  to  the  will  of  the  court. 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  there  is  a 
modesty  in  this  house  which  does  not  choose  to 
contradict  a  minister.  Even  yoiur  chair,  sir  (bow- 
ing to  the  speaker),  looks  too  often  towards  St. 
James's.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  think  better  of 
this  modesty.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective 
body  may  begin  to  d)ate  of  its  respect  for  the  re- 
presentative." He  then  alluded  to  the  alleged 
strength  of  England  and  weakness  of  America. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  in  a  good  cause,  on  a 
good  ground,  the  force  of  this  coimtry  could  crush 
America  to  atoms;  but  on  this  ground,  on  this 
stamp  act,  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  in- 
justice, and  I  am  one  who  will  lifl  up  my  hands 
against  it.  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be 
hazardous."  America,  if  she  fall,  he  exclaimed, 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man :  she  would  embrace 
the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  consti- 
tution along  with  her.  He  recommended  wisdom 
and  moderation  towards  America,  and  quoted  two 
lines  from  a  ballad  by  Prior — 

*'  De  tn  her  fanlts  a  litt!e  bUod : 
Be  to  ber  virtue*  very  kind." 

He  then  proposed  that  the  stamp  act  should  be 
repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately;  but 
that  this  repeal  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
strongest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  Ge- 
neral Conway,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  present 
administration;  and  petitions  against  the  stamp 
act,  which  had  been  imperiously  rejected  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  were  now  welcomed  and  honoured. 
These  petitions  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly 
from  the  mercantile  class,  who  best  understood  the 
question,  and  who  were  more  immediately  inte- 
rested in  its  decision.  Edmund  Burke,  who  now 
first  made  his  genius  and  powers  known  in  the 
house,  made  two  speeches  for  repealing  the  stamp 
act,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  pub- 
licly commended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  filled  the  town 
with  wonder.  In  a  short  time  a  repealing  bill  was 
brought  in  bv  ministers,  and,  after  being  six  weeks 
under  committee,  it  was  passed  by  a  great  majority 
of  that  very  same  House  of  Commons  which  only 
a  few  months  before  had  voted  the  stamp  act  aU 
but  unanimously.  The  bill,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Pitt,  was  attended  by  a  declaratory 
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bill,  setting  forth  onr  Bupreme  right,  sovereignty, 
Ac. ;  but  another  of  his  recommendations,  to  ex- 
plain and  apologise  for  the  stamp  act,  was  rejected 
as  too  hnmiliating.  The  great  orator,  and  not  the 
Rockingham  administration,  got  all  the  honour  of 
the  repeal ;  and  it  was  most  mifhiriy  asserted  that 
ministers  were  bullied  into  that  measure  by  Mr. 
Pitt.*  When  the  repealing  act  was  carried  up  to 
the  Lords,  it  encountered  a  vident  opposition.  On 
the  second  reading,  71  divided  against  105;  and 
thirty-three  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against 
the  bill  and  its  non-taxing  principle.  It  was  ob- 
served, both  here  and  in  Uie  Lower  House,  that  the 
members  belonging  to  the  royal  household  voted 
with  the  opposition — a  very  unequivocal  proof  of 
the  king's  feelings  on  the  subject.  On  the  third 
reading,  a  new  protest  was  entered  by  twenty-eight 
peeis  ;  but  the  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  received  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  crown. 

The  Cyder  Act— the  last  act  of  a  most  unpopu- 
lar minister,  and  otherwise  odious  and  irritating — 
had  never  ceased  being  the  subject  of  complaint 
and  outcry.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  procure 
its  reped  or  amendment  under  George  Grenville's 
ministry ;  but  they  had  ikiled.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent session  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by 
innumerable  petitions,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  for  repealing  so  much  of  that  law  as 
aflfeoted  private  persons,  or  interfered  with  the 
privacy  and  comfort  oi  private  houses  These 
changes  proved  in  their  operation  to  be  little  better 
than  a  bonus  to  country  gentlemen  who  made  their 
own  cyder ;  but  the  repeal  was  uncommonly  po- 
pular at  the  moment. 

The  disposition  of  the  present  administration 
was  tested  on  a  higher  principle,  by  the  question 
of  general  warrants,  which,  impeded  and  thrown 
back  by  the  late  ministers,  was  now  resumed  with 
heart  and  zeid.  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  com- 
mons resolved  that  general  warrants  for  seizing 
and  apprehending  any  person  or  persons,  except 
in  particular  cases  provided  for  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, were  illegal,  and,  if  executed  on  any  mem- 
ber of  that  house,  a  breach  of  privilege.  And,  not 
stopping  here,  on  the  29th  they  passed  a  bill  to 
restrain'  the  issuing  of  warrants  for  seizing  any 
one's  papers,  except,  under  certain  regulations,  in 
oases  of  treason  or  fdony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
But  the  Lords  threw  out  this  latter  bill ;  and  an 
attempt  to  introduce  another  bill  for  preventing 
the  seizure  of  any  body  by  general  warrants  failed 
even  in  the  Commons. 

The  Spitalfields  weavers  were  gratified  with  an 
act  for  further  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks ;  and  people  generally,  who  had  some  appre- 
hension of  a  famine  or  scarcity,  were  somewhat 
tranquilUsed  by  orders  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  corn,  and  to  enforce  the  old  laws  against  mono* 
poly,  forestalling,  and  regrating.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  early  in  June,  after  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  shown,  on  the  question  of  American  tax- 
ation and  other  most  important  points,  upon  what 

•  Burke. 


slight  foundations  their  votes  and  opinions  had 
been  formed,  and  with  what  ease  they  could  change 
their  opinions  with  any  change  of  ministers. 

To  people  indifferent  to  party,  and  strangers  alike 
to  the  jostlings  and  jealousies  of  statesmen,  and  the 
secret  springs  and  cabals  of  the  court,  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  seemed  on  the  whole  to  have 
merited  confidence,  and  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
enduring.  But,  in  fact,  their  doom  was  dready 
sealed.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, who  had  been  visiting  at  Hayes,  suddenly 
threw  up  his  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  declaring 


Arovrrrs  Tlt:7fRr,  Dvke  of  ORArrorr. 
From  a  Portrait  by  Hattoni. 

that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  colleagues  ex- 
cept that  they  were  weak,  and  wanted  that  strength 
which  Mr.  Pitt  alone  could  give  them.  "  Under 
that  great  man,"  exclaimed  his  grace,  '^  I  am  will- 
ing to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  merely  as  a  gene- 
ral officer,  but  as  a  pioneer:  under  him  I  would 
take  up  a  spade  or  a  mattock."  Colonel  Barr<$, 
who  had  attained  to  great  weight  and  consider- 
ation in  the  Lower  House,  had  refiised  his  support ; 
and  General  Conway  felt  out  of  his  element,  and 
was  sighing  for  the  quieter  life  of  the  army.  Soon 
after  the  prorogation,  the  chancellor,  Henley  Earl 
of  Northington,  to  discredit  the  cabinet,  started 
numerous  difficulties  on  some  legal  points  that 
were  submitted  to  his  judgment,  and  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  to  undermine  his  colleagues.  The 
court,  incensed,  it  is  said,  at  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham's delay  in  getting  a  suitable  provision  from 
parliament  for  his  majesty's  younger  brothers,  gave 
in  to  all  these  schemes,  though  the  king  to  the 
very  last  moment  treated  the  marquess  with  seem- 
ing complaisance,  and  even  kindness.  On  the 
10th  or  12th  of  July,  Pitt  received  the  king's  per- 
sonal commands  to  form  a  new  administration; 
his  majesty  acquamting  him  that  he  had  no  terms 
to  propose,  but  should  put  himself  entirely  in  hii 
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hands.  Pitt  apoke  of  his  infirmitieB,  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  (he  was  only  fifty-eight),  and  proposed 
taking  to  himself  not  the  premiership,  with  the 
direction  of  the  House  of  ComniGn8--Uiat  hoose 
where  he  was  all  but  omnipotent — but  the  office  of 
privy  seal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  re- 
moval to  the  House  of  Lords!  The  king  waa 
astonished,  yet  durst  o£fer  no  opposition  to  the  wiU 
of  this  absolute  orator.  The  nation  thought  that 
Pitt  had  gone  mad  by  gazing  at  a  coronet.  "  Every 
body,"  writes  the  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  '^is 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  step :  such  an  event  was» 
I  believe,  never  heard  nor  read  o^  to  withdraw,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  ^wer  and  in  the  utmost  gratifi- 
cation of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (which  procured  him  his  power,  and  which 
could  fdone  ensure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that 
Hospital  of  Incurables^  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a 
measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  proof 
positive  could  make  me  believe  it ;  but  so  it  is."* 
Pitt  was  then  asked  who  should  have  the  first  post 
of  government,  or  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  named  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple ;  and 
his  lordship  was  sent  for.  After  a  private  inter- 
view, at  which  Pitt  was  not  present,  and  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  lUchmond  Lodge,  the 
king,  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
seven  (his  majesty  was  idways  very  particular  as 
to  these  minutite),  wrote  to  inform  Pitt  that  he  had 
conferred  with  his  lordship,  but  had  found  him 
averse  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scheme  proposed. 
**  I  opened  to  him,"  says  his  majesty,  "  a  desire  of 
seeing  him  in  the  treasury,  and,  in  conjunction 
vjitk  yoUy  chalking  out  such  an  administration  as 
can  l>e  formed,  considering  the  unhappy  divisions 
that  subsist  between  men ;  yet,  taking  the  present 
administration  for  the  basis  to  build  on^  with  such 
alterations  as  might  appear  necessary.  I  am  sorry 
to  see,  though  we  only  kept  in  generals,  that  he 
seems  to  incline  to  quarters  very  heterogeneous  to 
my  and  your  ideas,  and  almost  a  total  exclusion  to 
the  present  ivt«n,  which  is  not  your  plan;  but,  as 
we  did  not  oome  to  particulars,  I  hope  I  am  not 
quite  founded  in  my  apprehensions.  I  concluded 
with  saying,  I  should  only  agree  to  such  a  plan  as 
you  could  with  pleasure  oe  a  part  of;  but  not  to 
one  wherein  you  had  not  a  principal  share.^^f 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  seems,  wished  to  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Rockingham  ministers,  whereas  Lord 
Temple  was  intent  on  bringing  in  a  great  number 
of  his  own  old  friends.  A  meeting  between  the 
two  brothers-in-law  took  place  at  North  End, 
Hampstead,  where  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  up  his 
lodgings  for  a  time.  His  lordship  proposed  that 
he  should  be  allowed  at  least  an  equal  share  of 
power  with  Pitt,  and  that  some  men  of  his  own 
naming  should  have  seats  in  the  cabinet.  He 
named  Lord  Lyttelton  as  one  that  ought  to  have 
the  privy  seal.  Pitt  exclaimed  that  that  could 
never  be — that  Lytdeton  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Shdbume,  or  Ge- 
neral Conway — that  Lord  Lyttelton  might  have 

•  ChcfUri&eld^t  Letters.  t  Ohatham  Ooxreipoiideoee. 


a  pension.  Temple  next  named  two  candidates 
for  the  treasury  board.  ''No,"  said  Pitt,  ''it 
cannot  be;  let  than  have  pensions!"  Temple 
then  answered  that  this  would  never  do— that  h» 
would  not  stain  the  bud  of  his  administration  by 
an  accumulati(m  of  such  burthens.  He  next  pro- 
posed Lord  Grower  as  seeietary  of  state.  Pitt  in- 
sisted on  retaining  General  donway.  Upon  this 
Temple  lost  his  patience  and  temper,  declaring 
that  he  saw  clearly  Pitt  was  determined  to  be 
sole  and  absolute  dictator,  and  said  that,  having 
chosen  a  side  place,  with  little  responsibility,  fi>r 
himself,  he  was  nominating  to  all  other  offices^ 
while  he.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  to  take  the 
responnbili^,  was  to  have  no  voice  in  appointing 
his  own  cabinet.  He  added  that  he  would  never 
submit  to  any  such  arrangement,  and  that  he  must 
consider  himself  ill-treated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  The 
interview  ended  in  a  vii^ent  and  complete  breach. 
On  the  following  day  Temple  went  to  the  king 
and  informed  his  majestv  that  Mr.  Pitt's  terms 
were  inconsistent  with  his  honour;  and  on  the 
same  evening  he  told  Lard  Nortlungton  that  the 
farce  was  at  an  end,  and  the  mask  off — that  there 
had  never  been  any  real  wish  or  intention  to  have 
him  in  the  administration.  Left  to  himself,  Pitt 
arranged  the  sdieme  of  a  cabinet  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  recruited  from  aU  sides,  except  firom 
his  old  connexions  and  friends  the  GrenviUes  and 
the  Newcastles.  He  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Marquess  of  BocldnglbAm,  but  that  nobleman^ 
considering  himself  exceedingly  ill  used,  and  pro- 
bably couMdering  Pitt  as  a  person  notto  be  tnuted 
either  in  temper  or  intention,  positively  -refused  to 
see  him.  Support  upon  which  he  had  counted  in 
other  quarters  also  fiuled  him,  and  the  proud  man 
found  himself  compelled  to  sue  to  people  he  de- 
spised, and  to  beat  the  ministeriid  drum  for  re- 
cruits in  new  or  unthought  of  quarters.  He  now 
even  offered  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  to  Lord 
Gower,  whom  he  had  black-balled  when  proposed 
by  Lord  Temple;  and  he  had  to  undergo  the 
mortification  of  a  fiat  and  indignant  refusal  from 
Lord  Gower.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  declmed  taking  office  with  him, 
considering  himself  insulted  by  the  mde,  haughty 
manner  in  which  Pitt  made  him  the  offer.  This 
also  happened  with  Lord  Scarborough.  While 
these  negotiations  were  in  progress  ibt  king,  cm 
the  29th  of  July,  in  an  autograph  note,  announced 
to  Mr.  Pitt  his  creati<m  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  I 
have  signed  this  day,"  says  his  majesty,  "  the 
warrant  for  creating  you  an  earl,  and  shall  with 
pleasure  receive  you  in  that  capacity  to-morrow,  as 
well  as  entrust  you  with  my  privy  seal,  as  I  know 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  will  zealously  give  his  aid 
towards  destroying  all  party  distinctions,  and  re- 
stcnring  that  subordination  to  government  which 
can  idone  preserve  that  inestimable  blessing, 
liberty,  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness."* 

*  Chatham  CoizetpoiuleDce.  llie  great  eveat  waa  thus  annoanced 
in  the  London  Gaxelte  of  the  followfaig  evening :— *tSt.  James'i. 
July  80.   The  king  haa  been  pleaaed  to  grant  unto  the  Bight  Ho- 
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This  was  what  Lord  Chesterfield  called  having  a 
fall  up  stairs — a  fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  hurt 
that  he  never  would  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs 
again.  "  Everybody,*'  says  his  lordship,  **  is 
puzzled  how  to  account  for  this  step ;  though  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  great  abilities  have 
been  duped  by  low  cunning.  But  be  it  what  it 
will,  he  is  now  certainly  only  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any  respect."*  On  the 
2nd  of  August  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet 
were  formidly  announced  in  the  Gazette.  **  The 
curtain,"  says  Chesterfield, "  was  at  last  drawn  up, 
and  discovered  the  new  actors,  together  with  some 
of  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  a  carte 
blanche  given  him,  named  every  one  of  them." 
The  list  stood  thus:  Mr.  Pitt,  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  took  to  himself  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
office  of  lord  privy  seal;  Lord  Camden  was  made 
chancellor  in  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northington, 
who  was  transferred  to  die  presidency  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  appointed  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  General  Conway  continuing 
in  office  as  the  other.  The  place  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  the  Honourable  Charles  Townshend  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  being  also  arranged 
that  he  should  henceforward  be  the  ministerial 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Charles 
Saunders  succeeded  Lord  Egmont  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  Lord 
Dartmouth  as  first  lord  of  trade.  Several  changes 
were  also  made  in  the  subordinate  places  of  the 
treasury  and  admiralty  boards.  Viscount  Bar- 
rington  was  continued  as  secretary-at-war ;  and 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Greorge  Cooke  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  office  of  paymaster-general,  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend.  In  the  house- 
hold the  Duke  of  Portland  was  succeeded  as  lord 
chamberlain  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe  as  treasurer  by  Mr.  John  Shelley;  and 
Lord  Scarborough  as  cofferer  by  Mr.  Hans  Stan- 
ley. The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  William  de  Grey, 
became  attorney-general,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Charles  Yorke,  and  the  appointment  of 
solicitor-general  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Willes. 
The  Marquess  of  Granby  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army.t  This  strange  medley,  which  was  soon 
made  still  more  mixed  and  various,  has  been  best 
described  by  Burke: — "  He  (Lord  Chatham) 
made  an  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so 
variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mo- 
saic ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ; 

nonrable  William  Pitt,  Esq.  and  his  heir»  male  the  dignity  of  a 
Vfiicount  and  Earl  of  Oreot  BriUin.  by  the  titlea  ol'  Viscount  Pitt  of 
Button  PyuMnt,  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Kent'* 

*  Letter  already  quoted  ttom  Chatham  Corrwpondence. 

t  The  Marquewof  Graaby.on  the  8th  of  Angiut.  begged  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  to  excuse  him  for  declining  the  honour  intended  him,  as 
Lord  Ligonier  thought  the  place  his  duo,  from  his  long  services  in 
the  army.  The  letter  is  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  Lord  Granby. 
See  Chatham  Corrtspundence.  But  Ligonier  was  at  the  time  rather 
too  old  for  any  active  duties ;  tlie  octogenarian  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish earl,  and  giatifled  with  an  additional  pension  oC  lftOO<.  a-year, 
aud  Granby.  young,  active,  and  exceedingly  popular,  remaiiied  at 
the  head  of  the  army. 


here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ; 
patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  repub- 
licans; Whigs  and  Tories;  treacherous  friends 
and  op€n  enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  cu- 
rious show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure 
to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted 
at  the  same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were 
obliged  to  ask.  Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons.  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  be- 
tween them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other 
in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they 
knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points, 
in  the  same  truckle-b«l."*  But,  what  was  worst 
of  all,  Pitt,  whose  popularity  had  been  injured  by 
his  pension  in  1762,  but  recovered  and  brightened 
up  by  his  recent  displays  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  now  made  a  complete  wreck  of  it. 
**  There  is  one  very  bad  sign,"  says  Chesterfield, 
"  for  Lord  Chatham  in  his  new  dignity,  which  is, 
that  all  his  enemies,  without  exception,  rejoice  at 
it;  and  all  his  friends  are  stupitied  and  dumb- 
founded. If  I  mistake  not  much  he  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  enjoy  perfect  atium  cum  digni- 
tale.**  And  a  fortnight  after,  when  that  keen  ob- 
server had  had  time  to  see  some  of  the  effects  of 
Pitt's  peerage  upon  the  public,  he  wrote — "  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  all  the  pamphlets  and  half  sheets 
that  swarm  here  upon  this  occasion ;  but  that  is 
impossible,  for  every  week  would  make  a  ship's 
cargo.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  has,  by  his  dig" 
nity  of  earl,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  popularity, 
especially  in  the  city ;  and  I  believe  the  opposition 
will  be  very  strong,  and  perhaps  prevail  next  ses- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  being  now 
nobody  there  who  can  have  the  authority  and 
ascendant  over  them  that  Mr.  Pitt  had."  Before 
these  arrangements  were  three  weeks  old  it  was 
announced  that  the  Ear!  of  Chatham's  gout  was 
worse  than  ever,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  was  incapable  of  transacting  any  business.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had 
made  a  dignified  retreat.  It  had  become  custom- 
ary for  ministers,  af^er  ever  so  short  a  tenure  of 
office,  to  claim  for  themselves  or  their  connexions 
pensions,  sinecures,  or  reversions  of  patent  places ; 
but  Rockingham  withdrew  without  asking  or  ob- 
taining anything.  Burke,  his  private  secretary, 
whose  eminent  abilities  had  attracted  the  highest 
consideration,  was  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
a  place  at  the  board  of  trade ;  but  he  refused  it, 
and  went  over  to  Ireland,  his  native  country,  to 
avoid  further  temptation. 

*  Speech  on  American  Taxation.  Tlie  following  additional  par- 
tlenlars  are  from  n  li^er  addressed  by  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot.  one 
ot  tlie  Jiuiffes  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  now  aupoiuted  chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  lieu  of  Lord  Camden,  ele- 
vated to  the  woolsack :— *'  l^rd  Northington  has  secured  to  himself 
fonr  thousand  a-year  for  his  life,  when  he  ceases  to  be  president. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  hates  business,  and  will  soon  be  weary  of  the 
treasuiv ;  Charles  Townshend  thinks  himself  ixyuivd  by  having  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  crammed  down  his  throat;  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  by  the  advice  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
friends,  for  the  present  holds  the  staff.  In  short,  the  citv  have 
brouffht  in  their  verdict  of  y^(od«-M  against  William  Earl  of  Chat- 
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John  Wilkes,  having  spent  all  his  money,  no 
longer  found  Paxis  a  pleasant  residence.*  Embold- 
ened by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  general  warrants,  and  by  the  half-pledged 
protection  of  his  former  friend  and  associate,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  he  had  come  privately  over  to 
London  in  the  month  of  May,  determined,  as  he 
said,  either  to  make  his  fortune  from  the  fears  of 
the  Rockingham  administration,  or  to  annoy  it. 
The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had  refused  to  see 
him,  but  had  deputed  Mr.  Burke  to  meet  him  and 
ascertain  his  plans  and  pretensions.  The  suffering 
patriot  demanded  a  free  pardon  and  a  pension  of 
1500/.  a-year,  tc^ether  with  some  monev  in  hand, 
to  enable  him  to  fsice  his  creditors.  These  terms 
were  thought  too  high.  Wilkes  stormed  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  worth  more  to  any  ministry 
that  thought  of  standing,  yet  in  the  end  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  accept  of  300/.  or  400/.  from 
Burke,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  joint  sub- 
scription of  the  Rockingham  ministers,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  French  capital.  In  the  month 
of  October  of  this  same  year  (1766)  Wilkes  paid 
a  second  incognito  visit  to  London,  Colonel  Fitzroy, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  brother,  having,  he  said, 
assured  him  at  Paris  that  he  would  find  in  his 
grace  a  real  and  sincere  friend,  extremely  desirous 
to  concur  in  doing  him  justice.  He  saw  Mr, 
Coates,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  others  of 
his  friends,  and  through  the  hands  of  Fitzherbert 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  expressing 
**  his  peculiar  satisfaction  at  finding,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  that  a  nobleman  of  his  grace's 
superior  talent  and  inflexible  integrity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  most  important  department  of  the 
state;"  hoping  that  his  grace  would  obtain  the 
reversal  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  proscription;  and 
that  the  rigour  of  his  long  unmerited  exile  was  at 
an  end.  The  only  answer  that  Wilkes  received  to 
this  letter  was  a  verbal  one-^^'  That  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  did  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Chatham,  who  must  be  applied  to."  Wilkes 
says  that,  as  he  adhered  firmly  to  Lord  Temple, 
wno  had  alwajfs  been  his  friend,  and  as  there  was 
a  violent  breach  between  his  lordship  and  his 
brother-in-law,  he  refused  to  apply  to  Chatham, 
and  returned  with  the  anguish  of  disappointed 
hope  to  Paris.  In  a  published  letter  he  took  his 
revenge  both  on  Chatham  and  on  Grafton.  He 
called  the  orator  a  proud,  insolent,  overbearing, 
ambitious  man,  always  ftill  of  the  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  and  equally  insensible  to  patriotism 
and  to  friendship.  "  Friendship,"  said  he,  "  is 
too  pure  a  pleasure  for  a  mind  cankered  with  am- 
bition or  the  lust  of  power  and  grandeur.  Lord 
Chatham  declared,  in  parliament,  the  strongest 
attachment  to  Lord  Temple,  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  our  country  could  ever  boast;  and  said 
ne  would  live  and  die  with  his  noble  brother.    He 

'  •  He  had  not  spent  all  hit  time  in  France,  biit  had  made  a  pleasant 
Journey  through  Italy  to  Naples,  where  he  resided  several  months. 
He  had  visited,  and  been  visited  by.  the  Dake  and  Ducheas  of  Rlch> 
niond.  Lord  George  Lminox,  and  all  the  dUtingtxished  Whigs  travel- 
ling on  the  continent.  Bat  his  purse  was  empty.. 
VOL.   I. 


has  received  obb'gations  of  the  first  magnitude  from 
that  noble  brotl^ :  yet  what  trace  of  gratitude  or 
of  friendship  was  ever  found  in  any  part  of  his 
conduct  ?  and  has  he  not  now  declared  the  most 
open  variance  and  even  hostility  ?  I  have  had  as 
warm  and  express  dedaratious  of  regard  as  could 
be  made  by  this  marble-hearted  friend :  and  Mn 
Pitt  had,  no  doubt,  his  views  in  feeding  even  me 
with  ftatterv  frt>m  time  to  time ;  on  occasions,  too, 
where  candour  and  indulgence  were  all  I  could 

claim He  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  mad, 

seditious  tribune  of  the  people,  insulting  his  sove- 
reign even  in  his  capital  city :  now  he  is  the  abject, 
crouching  deputy  of  the  proud  Scot  whom  he 
declared  in  parliament  to  want  wisdom,  and  hold 
principles  incompatible  with  freedom.*'* 

The  speeches  of  Pitt  had  been  echoed  through 
all  the  comers  of  the  American  provinces,  and 
were  held  as  oracles  emitted  by  a  divinity — ^at 
least,  all  that  part  of  them  which  declared  the  ille- 
gality of  taxation  and  flattered  the  pride  of  the 
colonists.  The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was 
hailed  with  joy  and  triumph  ;t|  but,  unibrtuinately, 
though  perhaps  inevitably,  it  was  considered  rather 
as  the  concession  of  weakness  than  a  voluntary  re- 
tractation. The  declaratory  bill  with  which  the 
repeal  was  accompanied  found  no  acceptance ;  and 
the  strong  assertion  contained  therein  of  our  abso- 
lute right  of  directing  the  trade,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  of  America  provoked  new  resolu- 
tions to  endeavour  to  do  without  British  goods. 
Thanks  and  addresses  were  voted  to  the  king  by 
all  the  assemblies  ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  evident 
reluctance  was  betrayed  to  chastise  any  of  the 
rioters,  or  to  pay  for  the  damages  which  had  been 
sustained.  At  the  same  time  the  assembly  of  New 
York  got  into  a  new  quarrel  \)rith  the  government 
on  the  subject  of  quartering  and  making  better 
provision  for  the  king's  troops.  Other  provinces 
followed  the  example;  and  dreadful  animosities 
broke  out  between  the  colonists  and  the  military. 
The  Americans  said  that  the  English  soldiers  be- 
gan this  qij^rrel;  the  soldiery  said  that  some  des- 
peradoes among  the  American  mob  had  iirst 
assaulted  them.  What  is  plain  is,  that  there  was 
bad  blood  on  both  sides. 

From  his  appointment  at  the  end  of  July  down 
to  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  seems  to  have  done  nothing,  and 
to  have  attempted  nothing,' except  to  gain  some 
strength  and  consistency  for  the  crazy  disjointed 
cabinet  he  had  constructed.  In  the  month  of 
September  he  had  some  conferences  with  the  rich 
Eail  of  Northumberland  (formerly  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson),  who,  through  his  wife,  represented  the 
ancient  Percys,  and  who  was  ready  to  promise 
political  assistance  upon  condition  of  being  made 

*  Letter  to  the  Dnke  of  Grafton.  Almon.  Correspondence  and 
Memoir  of  Wilkes. 

f  In  Virginia  a  biU  passed  the  house  of  burgesses  for  erecting  a 
statne  to  hU  majetty.  h»  an  acknowledgment  for  repealing  the  (tamp 
act.  and  alao  an  obelisk  to  commcmortte  those  worth v  pntriols  who 
had  diitinguished  themselTes  in  brlnj(ing  about  that'  hapny  event. 
But  neither  statue  nor  obelisk  was  ever  erected.— Oordoa't  histuru  of 
the  jimerietm  Recoltum, 
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a  doke.    The  king  wbcn  applied  to  wished  the 
Sipiivil  to  tcawn  Mliificd  with  amarqiicttte;  hot 
he  toU  hi*  n^eitj,  **  dial  dial  was  a  more  modern 
tank  in  dbe  £ii|^  pcenge;  dial  what  he  asked 
WM  dbe  <M  title  of  Lady  Nortfaomberknd's  &niilj  ;* 
and  thai  if  he  soceeedcd,  he  nefcr  woidd  he  an 
applierforemplo3mients.''t   The  Eari  of  Chatham 
*^  faying  hmisdfwidi  aU  doty  at  the  ting's  lieet," 
represented  that  ''it  would  ghre  fvility  to  fbtue 
arrangements,  very  nsefbl  to  his  majesty's  seirice, 
to  gratify  Lord  Nordinmheiiand  hy  the  title  which 
he  had  Teqaeated.**  %    And  according,  as  soon 
as  the  patents  coidd  he  got  ready  the  great  eari, 
nho  haid  more  wealth  than  taste,  and  much  more 
pride  or  selfish  vani^  than  pahhc  spirit,  was  cre- 
ated Doke  of  Northomherlsnd,  Earl  Percy,  and 
Yisooont  Lonvaine.    The  king,  it  appears,  had 
previoashr  promised  to  make  the  Eari  of  Cardigan 
(who  had  married  the  daoghter  and  heiress  of  the 
last  Doke  of  Montagu)  a  duke,  and  Chatham, 
afraid  ^  losing  that  nohkman,  suggested  that  the 
promise  should  be  kept.     But  the  Idng  was  very 
particnlar  about  granting  this  high  title,  and  re- 
sorted  to  very  effDctuai  means,  as  he  thought, 
ioT  inducing  Cardigan  to  forego  bis  claim.     He 
intimated  to  his  lordship  that,  as  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland was  satisfied  with  the  dukedom  with- 
out any  places  or  appointments,  so  it  would  be 
expected  that,  if  Lord  Cardigan  took  a  dukedom, 
he  should  lay  down  his  post  at  the  time  the  greatr 
est  dignity  was  conferred  upon  him.    The  Duke 
of  Grafion,  in  imparting  these  solemn  pardcnlars 
to  Chatham,  says — *^  Ministeriaily^  I  think  your 
lordship  need  have  no  doubt  of  much  dissadsfiiction 
from  a  person  so  attached  to  the  pface  he  holds." 
Cardigan's  pUce  was  that  of  constable  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.     Contrary  to  expectation  he  however 
preferred  the  elevation  in  the  peerage  to  the  place, 
and  he  was  kept  out  of  the  ranl^s  of  opposition  by 
being  created  Duke  of  Montague  and  Marquess  of 
Monthermer.     In  the  month  of  October,  being 
at  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  Chatham  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  an  older  and  much  more 
potent  duke — ^his  Grace  of  Bedford.     He  opened 
a  personal  conference  with  his  grace  by  saying 
how  particularly  happy  he  should  be  to  see  the 
present    administration    countenanced   and    sup- 
ported by  his  grace's  approbation  and  interest. 
As   the  Doke    of  Bedford  gave  no  answer  to 
these  general  expressions,  the  orator  went  on. to 

*  That  in.  or  the  Seymoun.  Ditket  of  SomerKet.  The  Lady 
EllttWUi  Hrymour  (rommonly,  though,  it  it  believed,  erroneously, 
•lyl#d  tIaronMB  Percy),  who  married  9ir  Hunh  Smithion.  and  be- 
rame  conntett  or  Noithumberland,  waa  the  only  furviviny  child  of 
Altf^non  Duke  of  Homoriirt,  who  wat  himself  the  son  of  Lady  Eliia- 
heih  I'nrrv,  the  Hole  dauffhter  and  heirew  of  Joceline,  the  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland  of  that  liouae— fkmous  for  her  three  marriages 
tiefnre  she  waa  slxtiN'n;  the  flmt  in  1680.  to  Henry  Earl  of  Ogle, 
eldei*  ion  of  Hesry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcaaae,  who  died  the 
•ame  year ;  the  second,  in  1681.  to  Tlu)mas  Thynne,  of  Longlcat,  who 
waa  assassinated  by  (^oiint  KoniirBmark,  in  February  1683;  the 
thlfd,  to  (/liarlea  Seymour,  called  the  Proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  in 
May  that  year.  Algernon  Duke  of  8oroenet.  who  died  in  1750.  was, 
a  few  montha  before  his  death,  created  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with 
remainder  to  hb  son-in-law.  Sir  Hugh  Smithiou.  See  Jingtiik 
Oinuet  t'itibrtt,  vol.  1. 

f  Letter  fVoB  the  king  lo  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence. 

I  LetU'r  to  the  king.— CAalAaai  Corrttpondenct, 


say  that  he  woold  frankly  lay  heibre  hia  grace  the 
s^eme  of  Ibfcign  and  domestic  policy  which  he  ^ 
intended  to  pnrsoe.  In  the  fixit  place  he  intended 
to  pfgseiie  the  peace  inviolale,  and  to  keep  a 
watchfol  eye  over  the  princes  on  the  continent,  to 
see  that  they  did  the  same  ;  secondly,  he  was  de- 
termined to  enter  into  no  continental  connexi<ms, 
and  to  make  no  snbsidiaiy  treaty  with  any  Euro- 
pean power ;  and,  thirdly,  he  would  observe  such 
a  atrict  and  rigid  economy,  as  should  comnumd 
the  approbatiop  of  even  the  most  frugal.  The 
Duke  of  Bedlbrd  replied  that  these  were  measures 
for  which  he  had  always  contended;  that  they 
were  in  fact  his  measures,  and  he  would  certainly 
support  them,  whether  he  or  his  friends  were  in 
power  or  not.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
party  on  the  delicate  subject  of  America,  nor  were 
any  arrangements  made  as  to  his  grace's  return  to 
office.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  parting  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  understood  they  should  soon 
have  another  conference,  and  pledged  himself  to 
offer  no  opposition :  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  session  it  was  observed  that  the  numerous 
and  powerful  Bedford  party  observed  a  strict 
neutrality. 

The  session  opened  on  the  1  Ith  of  November, 
when,  his  majesty  called  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  particu- 
larly affecting  the  poor.  The  scarcity  of  com, 
which  had  been  apprehended,  had  amounted 
almost  to  a  famine,  and  had  caused  serious  dis- 
turbance in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  ma- 
jesty said,  "  The  urgency  of  the  necessity  has 
called  upon  me  in  the  mean  time  to  exert  my 
authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety, 
against  a  growing  calamity,  which  could  not  admit 
of  delay.  I  have,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  my 
privy  council,  laid  an  embargo  on  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  until  the 
advice  of  parliament  could  be  taken."  His  ma- 
jesty deplored  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which  had 
manife^d  itself;  but  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  coolly  or  hody»pro- 
posed  putting  down  the  riots  by  hangings.*  So 
important  an  exercise  of  prerogative  as  the  laying 
an  embaruo  could  scarcely  pass  unnoticed.  The 
address  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech  was  op- 
posed \  in  both  Houses,  and  in  the  Commons 
no  fewer  than  four  amendments  were  moved ;  but 
on  every  division  the  majority  was  with  the  go- 
vernment. Not  one  of  the  proposed  amendments 
glanced  at  the  subject  of  America ;  the  fighting- 
ground  taken  up  by  the  opposition  was  the  em- 
bargo, or  the  delay  of  assembling  parliament— a 
delay  which  they  held  to  be  unjustifiable  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  in  such  critical  circum- 
stances. It  was  to  reply  to  these  attacks  that  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  first  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  exordium  was  studied  and  courtly  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  described  his  feelings  in  his 
new  situation,  and  from  the  place  in  which  he 
now  spoke — an  unaccustomed  place— before  the 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Shelbumc,  In  Chatham  CorrcsiKindencv. 
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most  knowing  in  the  laws,  in  the  presence  of  the 
hereditary  legislators  of  the  realm,  whilst  he  could 
not  look  upon  the  throne  without  remembering 
that  it  had  just  been  filled  by  majesty,  and  by  all 
the  tender  virtues  which  accompanied  it.  But, 
this  done  and  said,  he  took  a  tone  more  natural  to 
him.  He  allowed  that  it  was  physically  possible 
to  have  called  parliament  two  or  three  weeks  sooner 
when  the  alarm  was  at  its  height ;  but  such  a 
measure  would  have  done  harm  instead  of  good, 
as  it  would  have  called  away  from  the  country 
-those  principal  persons  whose  weight  and  autho- 
rity had  been  employed  in  suppressing  the  riots.* 
He  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  issuing  of  the  em- 
bargo by  legal  authority  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, as  an  act  of  power  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
necessity :  and  he  read  a  paragraph  from  Locke  on 
Grovemment,  to  show  that,  though  it  was  not  strictly 
legal,  yet  it  was  right  in  the  opinion  of  that  great 
friend  of  liberty,  that  constitutional  philosopher 
and  hberal  statesman. t  Lord  Camden,  the  new 
chancellor,  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  justified 


Chabl£i  Pbatt,  Lord  Camdek.    From  a  Painting  by  J.  Reynolds. 

the  embargo  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  said 
that  the  power  exercised  by  the  crown  on  this 
occasion  was  so  moderate  and  beneficial,  that 
**  Junius  Brutus  would  not  have  hesitated  to  en- 
trust it  even  to  a  Nero."  But  Lord  Northington, 
the  ex-chancellor,  who  was  now  president  of  the 
council,  loudly  declared  not  merely  that  the  em- 
bargo was  justifiable  on  other  grounds  as  a  part  of 
the  prerogative  royal,  but  that  it  was  strictly  legal, 

•  The  parliament  had  been  originally  ororofned  to  the  16th  of 
September,  and  Uien  further  prorogued  till  the  11th  of  November. 
This  latter  postponement  was  adopted  at  a  moment  when  the  coon- 
try  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm,  thoagh  before  the  distartMnoes 
commenced.  If  the  Houses  had  met  in  September  they  could  have 
taken  the  embargo  question  into  consideration ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  only  reason  why  the  Houses  did  not  meet  then  was,  to  allow 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  time  for  his  ministerial  nogotiaUons. 

t  Letter  ftom  Mr.  Henrv  Flood  to  the  Earl  of  Cliarlemoni;  in 
Original  Letters,  principally  from  Lord  Charlemont,  &c.,  to  the 
Right  Hob.  Henry  Flood.    4to.  1820. 


and  that  the  crown  bad  a  right,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, to  interpose  its  authority  even  against  a  posi- 
tive act  of  parliament.  His  lordihip,  moreover, 
said  he  was  no  patron  of  the  people,  and  made  use 
of  something  like  sarcasm  towards  Lord  Chatham. 
He  challenged  any  lawyer  to  oootradict  him.  Lord 
Mansfield  did  contradict  him,  however.  When 
they  had  done  Chatham  spoke  again,  and  again 
concluded  with  calling  the  embargo  an  act  of 
power,  justifiable  by  necessity ;  and  for  the  rest  he 
referred  himself  to  the  judgment  of  parliament. 
The  cry  was  instantly  raised  that  the  present  mi- 
nisters had  sold  their  consciences  to  the  court,  and 
were  in  a  league  to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond 
the  precedent  of  the  worst  of  times;  and  the  fer- 
ment was  incressed  by  some  hasty  words  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Beckford, 
whose  speech  was  the  more  noticed  as  he  was  a 
warm  adherent  to  Chatham,  and  a  man  of  most 
enormous  wealth.  Beckford's  words  were,  thai 
the  crown  had,  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  a  power  to 
dispense  with  laws.  Mr.  George  Grenvdle  took 
down  the  sentence,  which  was.coodemned  by  every 
body.  Mr.  Beckford  explained,  retracted,  and 
contradicted  what  he  had  said,  and  his  retractstion 
was  entered  on  the  journals.  Ministers  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  the  officers 
who  had  acted  under  the  orders  of  council  in  en- 
forcing the  embargo.  Mr.  George  Grenrilk  held 
that  the  adrisers  as  well  as  the  actors  under  that 
order — the  ministers  as  well  as  the  officers — stood 
in  need  of  a  bill  of  indemnity.  Genoral  Conway, 
secretary  of  state,  did  not  consider  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  the  adrisers ;  but  neither 
he  in  the  Commons,  nor  Chatham  in  the  Lords, 
offered  any  serious  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  in- 
serting the  names  of  ministers  in  the  act  of  indem- 
nity. Indeed,  Chatham  desired  the  bill  to  be  made 
as  strong  as  possible,  to  be  extended  to  the  adrisers, 
and  to  be  made  declaratory  of  the  illegality  as  well 
as  protective.*  Still,  however,  the  clamour  con- 
tinued, and  Chatham  was  embarrassed  by  other 
circumstances.  Finding  that  the  party  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  still  strong  enough  to  be  of  the 
utiA>st  importance  to  so  weak  a  ministry,  he  over- 
looked his  declarations  that  he  would  never  again 
have  any  connexion  with  that  old  statesman,  and 
opened  new  negotiations  with  his  grace,  who  was 
to  be  gratified  by  court  distinctions  and  places 
conferred  on  his  friends.  As  every  place  was 
filled,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  somebody  out  in 
order  to  get  anybody  in ;  and  in  this  kind  of  ope- 
ration an  enemy  was  sure  to  be  made  as  well  as  a 
friend.  Wanting  the  post  of  treasurer  of  the 
household  for  Sir  John  Shelley,  a  near  rdation  of 
his  grace  of  Newcastle,  Chatham  intimated  to  Lord 
Edgecumbe,  who  held  that  place,  that  it  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  ministers,  and  useful  to  his 
majesty's  service,  if  he  would  resign  it,  and  take 
in  compensation  that  of  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber. 
It  is  related  that  a  personal  intenriew  took  place 

*  Letter  f^om  Mr.  Henry  Flood  to  the  Earl  of  Chorlenont,  ke 
4to.  18S0. 
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at  Chatham's  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  20th 
of  November ;  that  there,  after  many  apologies, 
Chatham,  with  much  awkwardness,  told  his  lord* 
ship  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should 
resign ;  that  Edgecumbe  angrily  refused,  making 
some  remarks  about  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to 
turn  out  persons  of  rank  and  great  parliamentary 
interest ;   and  that  Chatham  terminated  the  inter- 
view by  haughtily  exclaiming,  "  I  despise  your 
parliamentary  interest !    I  do  not  want  your  assist- 
ance ;  I  trust  to  the  uprightness  of  my  measures 
for  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  king,  and  for 
the  favour  and  attachment  of  the  people;  and, 
acting  upon  these  principles,  I  dare  look  in  the 
face  of  the  proudest  connexions  in  the  country  !"* 
liord  Edgecumbe,  whose  parliamentary  interest  was 
considerable,  and  whose  character  and  age  entitled 
him  to  more  respect,  was  moreover  the  friend  of 
Chatham's  colleague,  the  warm-hearted  and  single- 
minded  General  Conway.     We  know,  from  recent 
publications,  that  Conway  felt  deeply  interested  for 
nis  friend,  and  did  his  best  to  dissuade  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  from  injuring  Edgecumbe  and  offending 
his  powerful  connexions.     On  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember he  writes  to  Chatham : — "  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  your  lordship's  note,  acquainting  me  with 
the  intention  of  dismissing  Lord  Edgecumbe,  on 
account  of  his  having  refused  the  bedchamber  in 
lieu  of  the  treasurership  of  the  household  ;   and  I 
must  confess  to  your  lordship  that  I  heard  it  with 
great  concern  and  surprise,  as  I  think  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe a  man  of  that  character  and  consideration 
as  should  rather  entitle  him  to  the  favour  of  govern- 
ment than  to  any  bad  treatment ;   and  as  I  under- 
stood, when  this  matter  was  formerly  talked  of, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  taking  his  staff  but 
on  some  arrangement  made  to  which  his  lordship 
should  consent      I  own,  the  bedchamber,  though 
in  many  respects  very  honourable,  does  not  appear 
much  to  suit  the  age  and  situation  of  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe, so  that  I  can  neither  be  surprised  at,  nor 
condemn,  his  refusal ;  and,  from.'  the  particular 
situation  I  stand  in,  well  known  to  your  lordship, 
I  must  confess  myself  much  distressed  and  hurt 
with  what  passes  on  this  occasion.     I  have  noithe 
least  disposition  to  any  factious  or  caballing  spirit; 
but  your  lordship  knows,  besides  my   want  of 
taste  and  ambition  for  high   employments,  the 
difficulties  which  lay  upon  me  when  I  accepted ; 
and  there  are  in  such  situations  feelings  which 
no  man  of  honour  and  delicacy  can, divest  him- 
self of.      I  must  farther  say  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances respecting  Lord  Edgecumbe  that  in 
a  very  particular  manner  affect  myself :  one,  the 
great  regard  and  friendship  borne  to  him  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  the  other,  that,  on  a 
vacancy  in  one  of  his  boroughs  t*other  day,  he, 
without  hesitation,  at  once  chose  my  nephew.  Lord 
Beauchamp;  and  I  must  also  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Edgecumbe  in   parliament,  his 
command  of  boroughs,  and,  more,  than  all,  the 
offence  that  will,  I  doubt,  be  given  to  a  set  of  geu- 

*    ToliUcal  Register.— Almon,  Ajiecdotes  of  Lord  CbaUuun. 


Uemen  of  great  weight  in  this  country,  and  the 
disquiet  it  may  occasion  his  majesty's  government, 
are  reasons   that  ought,   in  my    poor    opinion, 
strongly  to  weigh  against  this  measure ;  which  I 
hope  your  lordship  will  still  prevent,  before  its 
execution ;  as  I  must  declare,  without  the  least 
peevishness  on  the  part  in  which  I  feel  concerned, 
that  I  cannot  with  honour  continue  long  in  the 
situation  I  am  in,  unless  I  can  preserve  that  repu- 
tation of  fairness  and  consistency  which  I  think  I 
must  forfeit  by  a  seeming  concurrence  in  such  re- 
peated injuries  to  those  with  whom  I  lately  acted, 
and  to  whom  I  conveyed  an  engagement,  as  I  un- 
derstood, that,  far  from  being  the  objects  of  parti- 
cular neglect  or  resentment,  they  would  rather,  in 
preference,  meet  the  favour  and  protection  of  go- 
vernment   under  the    present    administration,"* 
We  have  inserted  this  letter  at  length,  because  it 
does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  an  honourable  man, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  throws  considerable 
additional  light  on  Chatham's  imperious  temper, 
and  on  the  struggles  and  by-play  constantly  going 
on  in  court  and  cabinet.     Upon  being  spoken  to, 
probably  by  the  secretary  of  state,  liord  Besbo- 
rough  offered  .to  give  up  the  place  of  joint  post- 
master to  Lord  Edgecumbe,  and  take  the  bed- 
chamber, if  that  would  gratify  Lord  Edgecumbe 
and  remove  his  resentment.      Conway,  upon  the 
25th  of  November,  informed  Chatham  of  **  the 
very  handsome  and  certainly  accommodating  offer 
made  by  Lord  Besborough ;"  saying  he  had  no 
doubt  of  his  lordship's  goodness  and  readiness  to 
promote  this  arrangement  and  obtain  his  majesty's 
assent,  for  the  mutual  ease  of  ministers  and  so 
many  concemed.t      Lord  Chatham's    answer  to 
this  note  does  not  appear,  but  we  may  judge  of  its 
tenor  by  what  followed.      The  king,  by  letter,  de- 
sired Lord  Edgecumbe  to  resign  his  treasurer's 
staff,  refused  the  interchange  of  places  suggested, 
and  instantly  gave  the  staff  to  Shelley.     Hereupon 
not  only  Lord  Besborough,  but  also  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Mon- 
son  sent  in  their  resignations  ;l  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  first  loni 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir 
William  Meredith,  two  of  the  junior  lords. 

These  numerous  secessions  forced  Chatham  to 
negotiate  more  explicitly  both  with  Newcastle  and 
with  the  Bedford  party.  He  summoned  Lord 
Gower,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  cousin  and  brother- 
in-law,  and,  after  some  conversation,  offered  him 
the  vacant  place  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Gower  said  he  must  consult  the  duke;  and  he 
went  down  for  that  purpose  to  Wobum  Abbey. 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  November.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  following  morning  the  king  wrote  a 
note  to  Chatham  approving  of  what  he  had  done 
— apparently  without  consulting  any  one — and 
predicting  that  Lord  Gower  and  that  party  would 
join.     "I  augur,"  wrote  his  majesty,  '*that  he 

•  Chatham  Ck>rrc8poDdenco.  f  Id. 

t  Besborough,  lu  we  have  aeen,  was  joint-postmaster,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  lord  chamberlain,  the  Earl  or  Scarbaroojfh  coffenr. 
Lord  Monaon  one  of  the  chief  justices  in  eyre. 
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will  on  his  return  from  Wobum  accept ;  for  he  is 
too  well  versed  in  the  manners  of  tne  world  to 
have  shown  so  good  an  inclination  unless  he  had 
been  certain  the  proposal  would  meet  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  concurrence.*'*  In  the  course 
of  the  29th  Lord  Gower  returned  from  Wobum, 
and  said  that  no  answer,  could  be  given  till  the 
Monday  evening  following.  The  king  told  Chat- 
ham that  he  was  totally  indifferent — that  he  could 
wait  without  any  impatience — "though,"  added 
his  majesty,  *^  1  think  the  answer  might  have  been 
returned  by  this  time,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
enough  prepared  by  your  conversations  at  Bath 
to  have  previously  received  the  opinions  of  his 
friends."  On  Monday,  the  Ist  of  December,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  came  to  town  and  waited  on 
Lord  Chatham  in  Bond-street.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  we  find  the  king  writing  impatiently  to 
Chatham  that  he  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  enable  him  to  settle  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford — "  and  if,"  adds  his  majesty, 
"  he  continues  averse  to  my  ulfimaiunij  you  may 
set  our  other  plans  so  far  on  foot  that  many  may 
kiss  hands  to-morrow."  Chatham,  it  appears, 
waited  upon  the  king,  then  saw  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  then  reported  to  his  majesty  that  his 
grace  was  averse  to  Uie  uUimatum,  At  eleven 
o'clock  that  night  the  king,  on  returning  from  the 
ball-room,  found  Chatham's  letter  containing  what 
his  majesty  terms  ".the  Duke  of  Bedford's  extra- 
vagant proposal."  Writing  instantly  to  Chatham, 
the  king  said,  "Indeed,  I  expected,  from  his 
choosing  to  deliver  his  answer  in  person,  that  he 
meant  to  attempt  obtaining  an  office  or  two  in 
addition  to  those  offered ;  but  could  not  imagine 
that  even  the  rapaciousness  of  his  friends  could 
presume  to  think  of  more  than  that."  He  said 
that  the  present  hour  was  one  that  demanded  firm- 
ness ;  that  firmness  had  already  dismayed  all  those 
who  had  recently  retired  firom  his  service,  and 
would,  he  was  confident,  show  the  Bedfords  of 
what  little  consequence  they  also  were.  Any 
weakness,  he  added,  would  at  once  overturn  the 
ends  proposed  at  the  formation  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration ; — "  for  to  rout  out  the  present  method 
of  parties  banding  together  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a  withstanding  their  unjust  demands,  as  well 
as  the  engaging  able  men,  be  their  private  con- 
nexions, where  they  may."  We  have  it  not  under 
the  hand  either  of  the  king  or  of  Chatham  what 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  demands  really  were.  But, 
as  represented  by  others,  they  were  not  so  very 
unreasonable,  being  merely  that  some  of  the  offices 
just  vacated  should  be  given  to  his  friends,  and 
that  the  Marquess  of  Lorn,  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  shoulcl  have  an  English  peerage.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  was  all  along  averse  to  Bedford 

*  The  conclusion  of  bis  niaj«tty*t  note  is  characteristic :— -"  But. 
should  it  Drove  otherwise,  it  wiU  not  lessen  my  confldtnee  that  my 
affairs  will  meet  with  success,  whilst  the  advantage  of  my  country  is 
the  sole  end  pronosod  by  every  measure,  and  tliat  my  administration 
follow  strenuously  my  example  in  opposing  factious  bonds,  in  what- 
ever quarters  they  appear,  thouffh  wtiliug  to  receive  able  and  good 
men.  letUieir  piivate  friendahips  be  where  they  wiU."— C'AatAam 
CorrtfJpaiwlMce. 


on  account  of  former  conduct,  which  had  given 
him  great  offence;  and  we  know  that  facility  in 
forgiving  and  forgetting  what  he  considered  per- 
sonal injuries  was  not  one  of  the  most  prominent 
virtues  of  George  III.  Chatham,  in  dehvering  to 
his  grace  the  king's  ullimatum^  put  a  positive 
negative  upon  the  proposition  regarding  the  Mar- 
quess of  Jjom  ;  and,  it  is  subjoined,  told  his  grace 
that  the  places  he  asked  for  his  friends  were 
already  disposed  of.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  negotiation,  says,  "  Eight  or  nine  people 
of  some  consequence  have  resigned  their  employ- 
ments ;  upon  which  Lord  Chatham  made  overtures 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  people,  but  they 
could  by  no  means  agree,  and  his  grace  went  the 
next  day,  full  of  \iTath,  to  Wobum,  so  that  nego- 
tiation is  entirely  at  an  end.  People  wait  to  see 
who  Lord  Chatham  will  take  in,  for  some  he  must 
have ;  even  he  cannot  be  alone  contra  mundum,** 
Chesterfield's  doubts  on  this  head  must  have  been 
soon  removed,  for,  a  few  days  after  Bedford's  de- 
parture for  Wobum,  the  Gazette  announced  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Ilawke  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ;  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Lord 
Liverpool)  and  Sir  Piercy  Brett  as  the  two  new 
junior  lords,  and  of  Lord  le  Despencer  as  the  new 
joint  postmaster-general.  Lord  Corawallis  was 
also  appointed  chief  justice  in  Eyre ;  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household ;  and 
Mr.  Hans  Stanley  cofferer.  Some  of  these  new 
placemen  were  old  friends  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle— some  were  Lord  Bute's  friends,  and  that 
ex-minister  was  now  said  to  be  better  satisfied  with 
the  present  administration  than  he  had  been  with 
any  since  his  own.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
account  given  by  Chesterfield,  it  is  said  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  depart  full  of  wrath — 
that  there  was  no  anger  anywhere  except  on  the 
side  of  the  king — and  that  Chatham  and  Bedford 
"parted  civilly."*  And  this  latter  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after.  On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lom  was  actually  created  an  English 
peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  Sundridge  of  Coom- 
bank  in  Kent;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  was  removed  from  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  room  for  another 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friends,  Robert  Nugent, 
Esq.,  who  was  further  gratified  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Clare  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  those  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  king's 
service  by  preceding  administrations  were  now 
restored  to  it ;  and  Chatham,  more  openly  than  his 
royal  master,  proclaimed  a  war  against  party 
cabals  and  family  connexions,  though  he  had,  in 
reality,  just  been  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  to 
them.  He  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  his 
great  point  was  to  destroy  faction;  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  declared,  as  he  had  done  before 
to  Lord  Edgecumbe,  that  he  could  face  and  dare 
the  greatest  and  proudest  connexions.  At  the  end 
of  December,  when  all  the  new  appointments  were 

*  Lcttei  from  Lard  Barrlngton  to  Six  Andrew  Mitchell. 
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made,  Chatham  returned  to  Bath,  whence  he  re* 
paired  immediately  to  his  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent, 
which  had  been  left  him  by  the  eccentric  baronet. 
It  was  evident  at  once  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
ministry,  now  made  more  anomalous  than  ever, 
would  not  act  with  him  and  could  not  act  without 
him.  "  Having,"  said  Burke,  "put  so  much  the 
larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles 
could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  affiiirs.  If  ever  he  fell  hito  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause  withdrew  him  from 
public  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were 
sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had  executed  his 
plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 
When  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration, he  was  no  longer  a  minister.  When  his 
face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system 
was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass."  * 
The  proud  man  writhed  and  groaned  under  the 
incubus — ^throw  it  off  he  could  not :  the  way  of 
obtaining  relief  was  to  creep  from  under  it,  through 
the  easy  avenue  of  resignation.  But  this  he  would 
not  do,  clinging  to  the  privy  seal  as  if  breath  and 
life  depended  upon  its  possession.  He  kept  the 
seal  and  staid  away  in  the  West  of  England,  doing 
nothing  for  the  state,  taking  the  thousands  a-year 
attached  to  his  office,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  useless  and  unpopular.  Mr.  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  General 
Conway,  his  secretary  of  state,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, his  nominee,  his  ardent  friend  Mr.  Beckford, 
all  expressed  the  anxiety  they  felt  at  his  prolonged 
absence;  and  the  king  himself  wondered  and 
lamented. 

A.  D.  1767.  When  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed  in  committee  that  the  land  tax 
should  be  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  one  year,  stating  in  his  sanguine,  confident 
manner,  that  the  money  would  enable  him  to  set 
about  the  most  brilliant  operation  of  finance  ever 
seen  in  England,  and  to  ensure  dignity  abroad  and 
stability  at  home,  he  was  opposed  by  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  contended  tor  the  reduction  of  the 
land  tax,  as  usual  in  time  of  peace,  to  three  or  even 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  laughed  at  his 
financial  vision.  Townshend  had  nobody  by  him 
to  second  his  assertions  or  give  him  powerftil  sup- 
port. The  government  was  accused  of  promise- 
breaking  and  want  of  fiiith  to  the  landed  interest ; 
Mr.  George  Grenville  moved  that  the  land  tax 
should  be  reduced  to  three  shillings,  and  he  carried 
his  point  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  against  mi- 
nisters. In  our  days,  a  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer left  in  such  a  predicament  would  have  re- 
signed; but  Charles  Townshend  held  on.  He 
had  been  conferring  with  the  merchant  princes 
of  Leadenhall-street,.  with  the  directors  of  that 
splendid  anomaly  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
history  and  achievements  have  no  parallel  in 
ancient  or  modern  history : — a  joint-stock  company 
which,  from  the  begrudged  ana  insecure  possession 

*  speech  on  American  Taxation. 


of  a  Strip  of  sea-coast  on  the  outermost  limits  of 
Hindostan,  had  acquired  principalities  and  king- 
doms; and,  growing  with  every  effort  made  to 
check  its  growth,  had  made  itself  master  of  the 
vast  inheritance  of  Aurungzebe,  and  was  now 
holding  "the  gorgeous  east  in  fee."  Fortunes 
rapid  and  enormous,  which  seemed  to  more  than 
realise  the  fables  of  the^ring  and  lamp,  had  been 
gathered  in  the  laps  of  obscure  Englishmen,  and 
stiU  the  fountain  whence  these  riches  ran  appeared 
to  be  as  full  as  ever.  It  was  deemed  that  the  state 
had  not  hitherto  derived  its  proper  share  from 
these  advantages ;  and  the  present  sanguine  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  conceived  that,  either  by 
taking  the  territorial  management  into  the  hands 
of  government,  or  by  making  the  company  pay 
largely  for  the  right  of  keeping  that  management 
in  their  own  hands,  he  would  open  a  new  and 
expanding  source  of  finance.  He  had  implored 
the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  this  im- 
portant subject;  but  the  " Patagonian '*  pleaded 
gout  and  did  nothing,  after  appointing  Beckford  to 
make  a  motion  for  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
East  India  Company.  This  motion  was  accord- 
ingly made,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  inquiry  and  called  for  papers.  There- 
upon, in  a  general  court  at  the  East  India  House, 
it  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  "  That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  this  court  to  recommend  the  direc- 
tors to  treat  with  administration  upon  all  such 
points  in  the  general  state  of  the  afiairs  of  the  com- 
pany, as  they  should  judge  to  be  most  requisite  and 
conducive  to  the  extending  their  commerce,  se- 
curing their  possessions,  and  perpetuating  the 
prosperity  of  the  company,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  conclusion."  And  the  chairman 
said  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  court 
should  think  proper  to  efnpower  the  directors  to 
treaty  the  administration  would  hear  them.  The 
company  laid  before  parliament  their  charters, 
treaties  with  the  native  sovereigns,  letters  and  cor- 
respondence with  their  servants  in  India,  together 
with  the  state  of  their  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  They,  however,  petitioned  against  the 
printing  of  their  private  correspondence,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  discharged  that  order.  At 
every  stage  the  business  was  attended  with  most 
violent  debates ;  and  it  was  declared,  by  two  ex- 
treme parties,  that  the  government  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  company's  concerns,  and  that  the 
company  had  but  a  doubtftil  right  to  the  vast  terri- 
tories it  had  acquired.  Charles  Townshend,  who, 
according  to  Chesterfield,  was  giving  himself  more 
ministerial  airs  than  Lord  Chatham  would  approve 
of,  deprecated  any  trying  of  these  delicate  ques- 
tions, and-  strongly  recommended  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  company,  which  would  be  sure 
to  pay  well.  The  company  presented  a  series  of 
demands;  among  which  were — 1.  That  the  admi- 
nistration should  agree  to  prolong  the  charter  to 
the  year  1800,  or  to  a  ftirther  term,  and  to  confirm 
to  the  company  the  sole  and  exclusive  trade  to  the 
East  Indies  for  three  years  at  least  after  the  ex- 
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piradon  of  the  charter,  as  had  been  provided  in  the 
act  of  the  17th  of  George  II. ;  2.  That  it  should 
agree  to  an  alteration  in  the  inland  duty  upon  tea, 
-with  the  view  of  preventing  smuggling,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  legal  consumption;  3.  That  it 
should  allow  a  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  tea, 
and  alter  the  duties  on  calicos  and  muslins; 
4.  That  it  should  consent  to  some  proper  methods 
of  recruiting  the  company's  military  forces,  and  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  company  for  the 
better  and  more  effectual  government  of  their  civil 
and  military  servants,  and  preventing  their  receiv- 
ing presents ;  5.  That  it  should  prevent  the  com- 
manders of  the  company's  ships  and  others  from 
carrying  to  the  East  Indies  any  kind  of  warlike 
stores,  clandestinely  or  without  the  license  of  the 
company ;  6.  That  it  should  use  its  strong  interpo- 
sition with  the  court  of  France,  to  obtain  payment 
of  the  great  sums  of  money  the  company  had  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  and  transport  of  French 
prisoners  to  Europe,  and  other  expenses  incurred 
on  those  accounts,  which,  by  an  account  delivered 
to  the  right  honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Conway, 
dated  the  16th  of  November,  1765,  amounted  at 
that  time  to  the  sum  of  260,687/.  8i.  bd. ;  8.  And 
that  it  should  also  interpose  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
with  respect  to  the  Manilla  Ransom^  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  reimbursed  the  great  expenses  in- 
curred by  that  expedition ;  for  which,  it  appeared, 
by  a  letter  from  Lord  Egremont  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, dated  the  23rd  of  January,  1762,  the  com- 
pany was  to  have  a  reasonable  compensation; 
which  said  expenses  amounted  to,  on  the  7th  of 
August  last,  the  sum  of  166,236/.  15^.,  as  per  an 
account  that  day  delivered  to  the  right  honourable 
Lord  Shelbume.  "  Charles  Townshend,"  says 
Beckford, ''  seemed  to  put  the  whole  stress  of  the 
negotiation  on  the  quantum  to  be  given  by  the 
company  for  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  their 
charter,  and  regulations  and  concessions  to  be  made 
by  the  legislature,  which  would  amazingly  increase 
the  trade  and  profit  of  the  company :  in  short,  he 
uttered  so  many  kind  and  comfortable  words  for 
their  consolation,  that  the  stock  rose  the  next  and 
the  succeeding  day  six  per  centum."*  Greneral 
Conway  declared  that  the  salvation  of  this  country 
depended  upon  a  proper  determination  of  this  nice 
and  delicate  affair .f  Beckford  implored  Chatham 
to  send  him  his  thoughts  and  directions  as  to  what 
steps  to  take  and  what  further  motion  to  make ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great  orator,  who 
remained  at  Bath,  made  any  effort  in  the  business. 
The  opposition,  which  was  of  almost  as  mixed  a 
yam  as  the  ministry,  never  spoke  without  directly 
abusing  Lord  Chatham,  and  no  friend  ever  rose  to 
take  his  part !  "  Is  it  possible,"  exclaims  Chester- 
field, "that  such  a  man  can  be  friendless?"  In 
the  end,  and  after  many  divisions,  a  bill  was  framed 
granting  nearly  all  that  was  asked  for  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  and  binding  the  company  to  pay  the 
government  400,000/.  per  annum,  in  half  yearly 
payments,  and  to  indemnify  the  exchequer  should 

•  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Chatham  Corret.*       t  Id. 


any  loss  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  lower- 
ing of  inland  duties  and  the  allowance  of  the  draw- 
back on  the  exportotion  of  tea.  The  term  of  this 
contract  was  however  limited  to  two  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  Ist  of  February,  1767,  during 
which  time  the  territorial  rights  of  the  company 
were  to  be  fully  admitted.  A  few  days  before 
this  temporary  settlement  a  demand  was  made  on 


Aldehman  BKCKroau. 
From  Carliui's  Design  for  hu  Monument,  engraved  by  DartoUnsi. 

the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  at  a 
general  court,  that,  as  the  company  had  gained  so 
much  new  territory  and  so  many  advantages,  a 
large  dividend  should  be  declared,  so  that  all  the 
shareholders  might  participate  at  once  in  the  ad- 
vantages. It  would  probably  have  been  difficult 
at  that  moment  to  pay  government  the  400,000/. 
a-year  and  raise  their  dividends  at  the  same  time. 
The  directors  replied,  that,  although  great  advan- 
tages had  certainly  been  gained,  it  was  not  less 
true  that  vast  expences  had  been  incurred  by  the 
unexampled  extent  and  duration  of  their  military 
operations  in  India.  The  directors  also  repre- 
sented that  some  of  the  profits  of  the  company 
were  as  yet  remote  and  precarious,  while  their 
debts  were  urgent  and  certain.  Therefore,  they 
said,  justice  and  good  policy  concurred  in  recom- 
mending the  paying  off  of  incumbrances  before 
they  thought  of  raising  their  dividends.  Never- 
theless, when  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  a 
large  majority  of  the  proprietory  determined  that 
the  dividends  should  be  raised  to  12^  per  cent. 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  May— the  government 
bargain  was  concluded  on  the  20th — and  a  few 
days  after  ministers  interfered  to  check  a  proceed- 
ing which  they  said  was  calculated  to  renew  the 
gambling  stock-jobbing  and  share-jobbing  of  the 
memorable    South    Sea  year.     Two  biUs  were 
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brought  in,  the  one  for  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  trading  companies,  the  other  for 
restraining  and  limiting  the  making  of  dividends 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  latter  bill  re- 
scinded the  resolution  made  in  Leadenhall-street, 
and  fixed  ten  per  cent,  as  the  very  maximum  of 
East  India  dividends  until  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament.  It  encountered  a  most  violent  opposi- 
tion, particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^here,  on 
the  third  reading,  44  peers  divided  against  59,  and 
19  peers  signed  a  protest  in  sixteen  long  articles. 
The  battle  for  ministers  was  fought  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  solicited  the  assistance  of  Chatham, 
but  in  vain.  The  great  orator  contented  himself 
with  congratulating  his  majesty  **  on  the  favourable 
appearances  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  and  with  ex- 
pressing his  *'  truest  joy  in  the  great  ability  shown 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton."*  By  this  time  General 
Conway  had  declared  his  intention  of  resigning. 

Unfortunately  the  opposition  and  the  ministry 
had  agreed  in  falling  again  upon  the  American 
colonies.  As  early  as  the  month  of  January, 
George  Grenville,  the  foster- ftither  of  the  stamp 
act,  had  proposed  "  saddling  America  with 
400,000/.  per  annum  for  the  support  of  troops, 
&c.*'t  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Charles 
Townshend,  in  answering  him,  fully  agreed  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  stamp  act  itself,  only  adding, 
that  the  heats  which  had  prevailed  had  made  it 
an  improper  time  to  press  that  tax.  He  treated 
the  distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxa- 
tion as  ridiculous  in  the  opinion  of  everybody  ex- 
cept the  Americans ;  and  he,  in  short,  pledged 
himself  to  the  House  to  find  a  revenue  in  the 
colonies  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses.^  Lord 
Shelbume,  like  others,  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  he  meant.  His  lordship,  however,  heard 
from  general  conversation,  that  Mr.  Townshend 
had  a  plan  for  establishing  a  board  of  customs  in 
America,  and,  by  a  new  regulation  of  the  tea-duty 
here  and  some  other  alterations,  to  produce  a  reve- 
nue on  imports  there:  "  This,"  added  Lord  Shel- 
bume, "  in  many  views  appears  a  matter  that  will 
require  the  deepest  consideration^  at  this  time 
especially.  Besides,  I  believe  the  speech  I  have 
just  mentioned  is  not  the  way  to  make  anything 
go  down,  well  in  North  America. "§  In  fact,  at 
this  moment,  the  colonies,  having  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  Earl  of  Chatham's  declaratory  bill,  were 
still  more  dissatisfied  with  its  extreme  principles 
and  strong  expressions  :  Lord  Shelbume  had  let- 
ters from  the  king's  governors  inveighing  against 
the  insubordinate  spirit  of  the  people,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  resolution  of  the  houses  of  assembly 
not  to  provide  the  troops  with  vinegar  and  other 
articles  lest  their  compliance  should  be  deemed  a 
precedent  for  some  new  tax  act.  Chatham,  ex- 
cited by  the  communication  of  this  intelligence, 
replied  to  Lord  Shelbume  in  a  violent  passion 
against  the  Americans,  and   without  expressing 


•  Letter  to  the  kinff  in  Ckatliam  Corres.' 

t  Beckford  to  Chatham. — Id. 

;  The  Earl  of  Shelburn*  to  Chath«B4;  Id« 


§  Id.  Id. 


any  disapprobation  of  Townshend's  exasperating 
speech  and  avowed  determination  of  a  new  taxation 
scheme.  "  America,"  he  says,  "  affords  a  gloomy 
prospect :  a  spirit  of  infatuation  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  New  York.  ...  I  foresee  confusion  will 
ensue.  .  .  .  What  demon  of  discord  blows  the 
coals  in  that  devoted  province  I  know  not;  but 
they  are  doing  the  work  of  their  worst  enemies 
themselves.  The  torrent  of  indignation  in  parlia- 
ment will,  I  apprehend,  become  irresistible,  and 
they  will  draw  upon  their  heads  national  resent- 
ment by  their  ingratitude,  and  ruin,  I  fear,  upon 
the  whole  state  by  the  consequences.  But  I  will 
not  run  before  the  event,  as  it  is  possible  your 
lordship  may  receive  an  account  more  favourable."* 
Meanwhile  fresh  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and 
bitter  complaints  i^nst  a  new  mutiny  act,  kept 
pouring  in  from  the  colonies.  Shelbume  found 
himself  obliged  to  speak  of  the  declaratory  act  in 
a  style  which  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  That  act,"  says  his 
lordship,  **  asserting  the  right  of  parliament,  has 
certainly  spread  a  most  unfortunate  jealousy  and 
diffidence  of  government  throughout  America,  and 
makes  them  jealous  of  the  least  distinction  between 
this  country  and  that,  lest  the  same  principle  may 
he  extended  io  taxing  them"  Replying,  from 
his  easy  chair  at  Bath,  Chatham  was  more  irate 
than  before  against  the  Americans,  but  he  seems 
to  have  discovered  nothing  wrong  either  in  the  de- 
claratory bill  or  in  the  scheme  of  his  colleague  and 
nominee  Townshend.  He  threw  the  whole  blame 
upon  George  Grenville.  **  The  advices  from 
America,"  he  says,  **  afford  unpleasing  views. 
New  York  has  drunk  the  deepest  of  thfc  baneful 
cup  of  infatuation,  but  none  seem  to  be  quite  sober 
and  in  full  possession  of  reason.  It  is  a  literal 
tmth  to  say  that  the  stamp  act,  of  most  unhappy 
memory,  has  frightened  those  irritable  and  um- 
brageous people  quite  out  of  their  senses.  I  fore- 
see that,  determined  not  to  listen  to  their  real 
friends,  a  little  more  frenzy  and  a  little  more  time 
will  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."! 
His  friend  Beckford  joined  in  these  sentiments, 
and  in  the  belief,  implied  by  Chatham,  that  the 
Americans  in  making  any  attempt  at  resistance 
would  only  seal  their  ruin.  Beckford — they  all 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  matter  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion — exclaims  "  The  devil  has  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  North  Americans.  Greorge  Gren- 
ville and  his  stamp  act  raised  the  foul  fiend :  a 
pmdent  firmness  will  lay  him,  I  hope,  for  ever." 
But  there  was  one  public  man  who  took  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  calculated  that  there  were  in  the 
different  provinces  at  least  200,000  men  fit  to  bear 

*  Chatham  to  Shelbume ;  Id. 

t  (Uiatliam  Corrcspoadence.  It  wa«  at  this  moment  (in  February) 
that  the  Duke  of  Graftou  moat  caruptitly  uived  Chatham  tu  com«  up 
to  Loudon.  "  Your  aptxsarauoe,"  i(ay«  the  Duke,  was  never  so  mitcn 
wanted  as  at  this  time.  There  in  no  interpretation  that  the  ill-wi&hi*r4 
of  the  present  system  do  not  endeavour  to  give  to  your  absence ;  and 
lam  sorry  to  say  that  they  sua^eed  so  far  as  to  make  every  one  feel 
the  languor  under  which  every  branch  of  the  admini8tr»tion  labour* 
from  it.^'— Id. 
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arms,  and  DOt  only  to  bear  arms,  but  having  arms 
in  their  possession,  unrestrained  by  any  game-laws. 
*'  In  the  Massachusetts  government  in  particular," 
writes  Gerard  Hamilton*  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  "  there 
is  an  express  law,  by  which  every  man  is  obliged 
to  have  a  musket,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  pound 
of  bullets  always  by  him;  so  there  is  nothing 
wanting  but  kniapsacks  (or  old  stockings,  which 
will  do  as  well)  to  equip  an  army  for  marching, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  Sartorius  or  a  Spartacus 
at  their  head  requisite  to  beat  your  troops  and  your 
custom-house  officers  out  of  the  country,  and  set 
your  laws  at  defiance.  There  is  no  saying  what 
their  leaders  may  put  them  upon ;  but  if  they  are 
active,  clever  people,  and  love  mischief  as  well  as 
I  do  peace  and  quiet,  they  will  furnish  matter  of 
consideration  to  the  wisest  among  you,  and  perhaps 
dictate  their  own  terms  at  last,  as  the  Roman  peo- 
ple formerly  in  their  famous  secession  upon  the 
Sacred  Mount.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  you 
have  no  right  to  tax  them,  and  that  every  measure 
built  upon  this  supposed  right  stands  upon  a 
rotten  foundation,  and  must  consequently  tumble 
down,  perhaps  upon  the  heads  of  the  workmen.'* 
But  few  Englishmen  either  in  parliament  or  out 
felt  these  convictions,  and,  though  Lord  Shelbume 
clearly  foresaw  that  if  the  Americans  should  be 
driven  into  insurrection  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  France  and  Spain  would  break  a  peace 
the  days  of  which  they  had  already  begun  to  count, 
Townshend's  bill,  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
paste-board,  white  and  red  lead,  painters'  colours, 
and  tea,t  payable  upon  the  importation  into  the 
colonies,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  stamp  act,  was  carried  through  both 
bouses  of  parliament  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had 
been  a  turnpike  bill.  And  the  same  facility  at- 
tended another  act  by  which  these  duties,  and  all 
other  customs  and  duties  in  the  American  colonies, 
were  put  under  the  management  of  the  king's  resi- 
dent commissioners.  Moreover,  a  third  bill  was 
passed,  prohibiting  the  governor,  council,  and  as- 
sembly of  New  York  from  passing  any  legislative 
act,  for  any  purposes  whatsoever,  till  satisfaction 
should  be  given  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  troops,  and  submission  paid  to  the 
mutiny  act.  Chatham's  friend  Beckford  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  opposed  this  last  bill.  Chat- 
ham himself  told  the  king  that  the  appearance  of 
returning  reason  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
solely  owing  to  his  majesty's  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  During  the  session  annuities  of  8000/. 
each  were  settled  on  the  king's  brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  York,t  Gloucester,  and  Cumberland ;  and 
a  trifling  addition  was  made  to  the  half-pay  of 
lieutenants  in  the  navy.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  2nd  of  July. 

Charles  Townshend,  aspiring  to  be  the  real  head 
of  a  ministry,  had  opened  negotiations  with  the 

*  Commonly  nicknamed  "  Single  Speech  Hamilton.". 
'    t  The  bill  also  contiuned  some  sharp  clauses  agMOot  smnsKliog. 

i  The  Duke  of  York  died  in  the  month  of  September  of  Uiis  same 
year  (1767),  at  Modena.  hi  Italy,  of  a  fever  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  intemperance.    He  was  in  hit  89th  year,  and  unmarried. ; 
VOL.    t. 


Rockingham  party;  Lord  Northington,  as  well  as 
Greneral  Conway,  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
resign ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  seemed  to  regret  the 
hours  which  business  stole  from  pleasure  and  his 
mistress ;  and  the  whole  cabinet  was  a  very  Babel 
of  confrision.  About  the  middle  of  February, 
Chatham  seemed  roused  by  a  jealousy  of  Charles 
Townshend,  and  by  the  constant  prayers  and  en- 
treaties that  were  sent  down  to  him  ;  and  he  then 
actually  began  his  journey  towards  London.  But 
on  the  I7th  of  that  month  a  doleful  letter  arrived, 
stating  that  the  gout  had  returned  very  severely, 
and  had  stopped  his  lordship  at  Marlborough. 
There  he  remained  at  the  inn  a  whole  fort- 
night. As  aflairs  of  the  utmost  importance  were 
depending,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  offered  to  go  down 
to  Marlborough  to  receive  his  directions  vivd  voce. 
This  seemingly  natural  proposition  was  declined 
in  Chatham's  usual  pomposity  of  style.*  At  last, 
early  in  March,  he  reached  London ;  but'  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  and  immediately 
retired  to  North-end,  Hampstead.  Even  at  that 
suburban  retreat  he  refused  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness or  to  see  any  of  his  colleagues ;  although,  at 
the  time,  he  was  well  enough  to  drive  about  Hamp- 
stead-heath  in  his  carriage.f  In  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  more  em- 
barrassed than  ever,  and  particularly  alarmed  by 
two  unfavourable  divisions  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  had  again  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  wait  per- 
sonally upon  the  determined  recluse.  "  If,'* 
wrote  his  grace,  ^*  I  could  be  allowed  but  a  few 
minutes  to  wait  on  you,  it  would  give  me  great 
relief;  for  the  moment  is  too  critical  for  your  lord- 
ship's advice  and  direction  not  to  be  necessary. 
If,  therefore,  you  can  allow  me  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  intrude  upon  you  without  prejudice  to 
your  health,  which  I  rejoice  to  hear  is  in  a  mend- 
ing way  J  it  will  greatly  oblige  me."  Nothing 
could  be  more  earnest — no  great  man  could  be 
more  condescending,  and  yet  Chatham  returned 
another  circumlocutory  yet  positive  negative.  Two 
days  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  again  made  a 
strong  appeal,  stating  that  other  lords  had  come 
down  from  their  very  beds  to  support  government ; 
that  the  king  was  of  opinion  that  Lord  Chatham's 
presence  and  advice  ^*  might  still  reinstate  and 
give  administration  some  consistence  again ;"  that 
his  majesty  had  no  expectation  of  being  relieved 
from  an  embarrassing  dilemma  but  by  his  lord- 
ship's counsel  and  advice.  *^  What  I  feel  in  this 
situation,"  adds  Grafton,  "  I  leave  your  lordship 
to  judge ;  but,  disagreeable  as  the  task  is  to  carry 
the  opinions  of  others,  I  am  ready  to  undertake  it, 

*  In  his  note  besayt— "  Nothing  can  be  more  kind  than  the  offer 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  the  great  soodness  to  make,  of  which  Lord 
Chatham  desires  to  express  the  humblest  and  warmest  sense.  At  the 
same  time,  his  grace  will  give  him  leave  to  suggest  that,  until  he  is 
able  to  move  towards  London,  it  is  by  no  means  practicable  for  him 
to  enter  into  discussions  of  hwaxxicsA.— Chatham  Vorret.  And  yet  at 
this  time  Cliatham  could  tortfe  and  attend  to  aU  that  was  going  oa 
around  him :  the  gout  was  then  reported  to  be  not  in  any  dangerona 
part,  not  in  the  hand  but  in  the  knee.  It  was  evidently  ttie  wul  and 
not  the  power  that  was  wanting. 

t  Lord  Chesterfields  Letterv.^ 
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if  you  prefer  that  mode  to  a  letter.  Fray  send  me 
your  commands.  Indeed,  my  lord,  your  thoughts 
and  advice,  in  such  a  situation,  are  due  to  the  king, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  supported  to  the  ut- 
most, in  your  absence,  every  view  of  yours."  But 
Chatham  would  send  neither  advice  nor  com- 
mands, and  repeated  his  protestation  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  either  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  or  to  attend  to  any  business.  The  day 
after  Grafion  received  this  answer  from  North-end 
(on  the  30th  of  May),  the  king  himself  took  up 
Uie  pen  and  became  a  supplicant  ^  No  one," 
wrote  his  majesty,  *'  has  more  cautiously  avoided 
writing  to  you  than  myself,  during  your  late  in- 
disposition ;  but  the  moment  is  so  extremely  cri- 
tical, that  I  cannot  possibly  delay  it  any  longer. 
By  the  letter  you  received  yesterday  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  you  must  perceive  the  anxiety  he  and 
the  president  at  present  labour  under.  The  chan- 
cellor is  very  much  in  the  same  situation.  This 
is  equally  owing  to  the  majority  in  the  House^of 
Lords,  amounting  on  the  Friday  only  to  six,  and 
on  the  Tuesday  to  three,  though  /  made  two  of  my 
brothers  vote  on  both  these  days ;  and  to  the  great 
coldness  shown  those  three  ministers  by  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  whom  they,  as  well  as  myself,  imagine  to 
be  rather  a  secret  enemy ;  the  avowed  enmity  of 
Mr.  Townshend ;  and  the  resolution  of  lieutenant- 
General  Conway  to  retire;  though  without  any 
view  of  entering  into  ftiction.  My  firmness  is  not 
dismayed  by  these  unpleasant  appearances;  for, 
from  the  hour  you  entered  into  office,  I  have  uni- 
formly relied  on  your  firmness  to  act  in  defiance 
to  that  kydroy  Faction^  whidi  has  never  appeared 
to  the  height  it  does  till  within  these  few  weeks. 
Though  your  relations,  the  Bedfords  and  the 
Rockinghams,  are  joined  with  intention  to  storm 
my  closet,  yet,  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  submit, 
they  own  they  would  not  join  in  forming  an  ad- 
ministration;  therefore  nothing  but  confusion  could 
be  obtained.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  with  the 
answer  you  sent  the  Duke  of  Grafton;*  but,  by  a 
note  I  have  received  from  him,  /  fear  I  cannot 
keep  him  above  a  day^  unless  you  would  see  him 
and  give  him  encouragement.  Your  duty  and 
aftection  for  my  person,  your  own  honour,  call  on 
you  to  make  an  effort;  hyt  minutes*  conversation 
with  you  would  raise  his  spirits,  for  his  heart  is 
good ;  mine,  I  thank  Heaven,  want  no  rousing ; 
my  love  to  my  country,  as  well  as  what  I  owe  to 
my  own  character  and  to  my  fiunily,  prompt  me 
not  to  yield  to  faction.  Be  firm,  and  you  will  find 
me  amply  ready  to  take  as  active  a  part  as  the  hour 
seems  to  require.  Though  none  of  my  ministers 
stand  by  me^  I  cannot  truckle.  I  wish  a  few  lines 
in  answer,  as  I  am  to  have  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  me  this  evening;  and  if  you  cannot  come  to 
me  to-morrow^  I  am  readif  to  call  at  North-end 
on  my  return  that  evening  to    this  place. ^* -f 

•  The  only  answer  we  can  find  given  by  ChAtham  to  OraAon  wu, 
that  he  hoiied  that  neither  hisgrace  nor  the  lord  pmident  (North- 
ittgton)  would  judge  it  necessary  to  resign  I 


This  was  a  home  thrust  there  was  no  parrying, 
and,  preferring  Grafton's  visit  to  the  king's,  he  re- 
plied he  was  penetrated  and  overwhelmed  with  his 
majesty's  letter,  and  the  boundless  extent  of  his 
royal  goodness ;  that,  incapable  and  ill  as  he  was, 
he  would  obey  his  majesty's  commands,  and  beg  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to-morrow  morning, 
though  hopeless  of  being  able  to  add  weight  to  his 
majesty's  gracious  wishes.  But  later  in  the  day, 
fearing  that  Grafton's  visit  to  him  and  his  waiting 
upon  the  king  afterwards  might  be  coupled  toge- 
ther, he  wrote  again  to  say  that  in  seeing  the  duke 
he  did  not  understand  it  to  be  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure that  he  should  attend  his  majesty  any  part  of 
the  day  to-morrow — "  the  weight  of  such  an  au- 
dience being  more  than  he  could  sustain  in  his 
present  weakness  of  nerves  and  spirits."  The 
king  was  then  obliged  to  say  that  Chatham's  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  would  answer  every  purpose ; 
and  accordingly  the  duke  posted  down  to  North- 
end.  But,  for  any  useful  purpose,  his  grace  might 
as  well  have  remained  in  Downing-street,  or  posted 
away  to  his  fiivourite  resort,  Newmarket.  Chat- 
ham would  hardly  enter  upon  any  business,  re- 
ported to  the  king  that  his  grace's  visit  and  his  late 
eflforts  had  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  his 
health,  and  then  very  reluctantly  consented  to  see 
his  grace  once  more  at  North-end.  In  the  month 
of  June  several  urgent  notes  were  written  by  the 
king  to  his  lord  privy  seal ;  but  Chatham,  upon 
paper,  laid  himself  with  all  duty  and  submission 
at  his  majesty's  feet,  penetrated  with  the  excess 
of  his  majesty's  goodness,  &c., — and  continued  to 
complain  of  his  nerves  and  his  gout,  and  to  do 
nothing.  But  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  family 
seems  to  have  reflected  for  a  moment  that  one  who 
was  sick  and  could  not,  or  obstinate  and  would 
not,  do  the  commonest  duties  of  his  office  ought  to 
resign. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  while  Lord 
Bute,  assisted  by  Lord  Holland,  was  making  a 
slight  movement,  as  if  with  a  kind  of  half  hope  of 
regaining  his  former  ascendancy,  and  while  the 
Newcastle,  the  Bedford,  and  the  Rockingham  par- 
ties were  scheming  and  counter-scheming,  the  king 
authorised  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  open  a  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham. 
Grafton  offered  the  marquess  his  own  place  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Rockingham  replied,  that 
he  must  consult  his  friends,  and  then,  like  Lord 
Gower,  he  went  down  to  Woburn  to  confer  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Bedford  was  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Rockingham  as 
premier,  and  even  in  his  own  exclusion  from  the 
cabinet ;  but  he  again  insisted  that  some  of  his 
friends  should  be  taken  into  place.  Lord  Temple, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  also  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  expressed  their  willingness  to  coalesce  under 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham ;  and  then  his  ma- 
jesty stated  that  he  "  adopted  and  approved  the 
idea  of  a  comprehensive  system,  but  hoped  it  was 
not  meant  to  exclude  his  friends,  and  those  about 
his  person,"  A  meeting  was  then  held  at  Newcastle 
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House,  at  which  were  present  the  Dukes  of  New- 
castle, Bedford,  Richmond,  and  Portland,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Vis- 
count Weymouth,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Rigby, 
and  Admiral  Keppel.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
clashing  interests,  and  jarring  opinions  as  to  the 
system  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  American 
colonies,  would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  J»rd  Temple  msisted,  that 
whoever  were  ministers  should  work  out  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  assert 
and  establish  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over 
America.  Mr.  George  Grenville,  by  letter,  pro- 
mised his  support,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
the  dependence  and  obedience  of  America  should 
be  asserted  and  maintained.  The  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  objected,  and  proposed  gentler  terms. 
A  sort  of  compromise  was  made  on  this  point ; 
but  when  Rockingham  proposed  that  General  Con- 
way should  continue  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  with  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Duke  of  Bedford  positively  refused  his 
assent,  insisting  that  Conway's  offices  should  be 
given  to  his  own  personal  friend,  Mr.  Rigby.  Upon 
this  difference  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  another 
conference,  held  a  few  days  after,  was  equally  un- 
productive of  results  or  union.  The  marquess 
would  neither  yield  his  point  as  to  General  Conway, 
nor  take  office  without  the  support  of  the  Bedford 
interest;  and  thus  nothing  seemed  to  remain  to 
the  king  but  to  pull  on  with  his  present  crippled, 
disjointed  cabinet.  It  is  believed  that  Charles 
Townshend  had  in  reality  gratified  the  king  by  his 
tone  and  conduct,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  by 
the  alacrity  he  had  sho^n  on  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rican taxation.^  His  interest  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure for  his  brother,  Lord  Townshend,  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  for  his  wife  (following 
in  the  latter  particular  the  precedent  of  Pitt)  a 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baroness  of  Greenwich, 
with  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by  her  present 
husband.  All  this  was  interpreted  into  proof 
that  Charles  Townshend  was  destined  to  change 
his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  that  of 
premier :  but,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a  putrid  fever,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  This  death  necessitated 
very  different  arrangements.  Chatham  was  again 
applied  to  for  his  advice  and  assistance;  but  he 
had  gone  from  North-end  to  Bath,  and,  apparently, 
would  do  nothing.  Lord  North  and  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  having  both  refused  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer,  the  seals  of  that  office  were  (merely 
to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  public  business) 
entrusted,  till  some  arrangement  should  be  made, 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench :  Mansfield  was  at  the  same  time  empow- 
ered to  renew  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;  but,  for  the  present,  these  negotiations  ended 
in  nothing. 

The  ministry  was  in  this  unsettled  state  when 
parliament  met,  on  the  24th  of  November.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  announced,  that  the  mem- 


bers were  called  together  merely  to  transact  tome 
urgent  public  business,  in  order  that  a  dissolution 
might  take  place,  that  business  being  over,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  country.  The  prindpid  matter 
was  the  high  price  of  com,  with  the  consequent 
sufferings  of  the  poor, — a  subject  impressed  on 
parliament  by  some  strong  petitions.  They  imme- 
diately passed  an  act  to  extend  the  prohibition 
against  exportation,  and  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  grain.  When  this  was  done,  or  while  it 
was  doing,  Lord  North  was  prevailed  upcm  by  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  and  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Gkdlford,  to  accept  the  difficult  place  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
a  cousin  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  suc- 
ceeded North  as  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  and 


LOBD  NOBTH. 

From  an  Engraving  by  Bartoloszi. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townshend's  place,  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  was  given  to  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
formerly  Lord  Bute's  private  secretary,  and,  event- 
ually Earl  of  Liverpool.  Shortly  after  this  General 
Conway  and  Lord  Northington  insisted  upon  re- 
signing,* and  fresh  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  substituted  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth for  Rigby,  as  the  proper  person  to  be  secre- 
tary of  state  in  lien  of  Conway,  and  proposed  Lord 
Gower  as  president  of  the  council  in  Uie  place  of 
Lord  Northington.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  day 
or  two  afler  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed 
third  secretary  of  state,  a  new  office,  devoted 
exclusively  to  American  affairs,  which  seemed 
to  be  required  by  the  importance  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  managing  them. 
Lord  Hillsborough,  who  had  been  joint  paymaster 
with  Lord  North,  was  succeeded  in  that  half  office 

-"  •  General  Conway  wa»  In  the  habit  of  «a>ing.  that  to  a  man  of  any 
spirit  no  life  could  be  m>  nntnpportable  as  a  ninUterial  one  at  thii 
moment,  and  tliat  it  waa  iropoMible  for  a  perwn  who  had  not  gone 
through  the  ordeal  to  form  any  conception  of  the  manoBuvre*.  In- 
trigue*, and  cabals  that  prevafted.  In  the  courM  of  a  debate.  In 
December  1768.  lie  wild.—"  There  are  »o  many  great  men  in  the 
world,  and  so  many  little  onea  belonginf  to  them,  thatjt  U  «"»^«c'«: 
eabl$  fur  n*y  party  to  net  mp  a  Jim  od^^^^^J.^Z^,}^'^!^}!^^ 
aside  mlnUtiiiGa  ambiUon.  I  waa  a  ministaf  malgri  m«<."-Cooin- 
di'M'i  Dtbai9i»  _ 
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by  the  Duke  ''of  Bedford's  ally,  or  prot^g^.  Lord 
Sandwich.  General  Conway  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  ordnance,  a  post  which  had 
been  vacated  by  Viscount  Townshend.  In  all  these 
arrangements  the  circumstance  which  most  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  omnipotence  of  family  connexion — 
the  juggling  and  seltishness  of  an  oligarchy,  which 
could  forget  principles,  and  every  thing  but  self. 
Experience,  peculiar  ability,  or  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  any  particular  office,  was  hardly  consi- 
dered at  all :  men  passed  from  one  office  to  another, 
of  the  most  different  kind,  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  had  all  been  equally  fitted  for  every  thing ; 
and,  if  the  dignities  of  the  church  had  been  cabinet 
or  government  places,  and  played  for  upon  the 
same  cards,  we  should  probably  luive  seen  a  master 
of  the  ordnance  stepping  into  the  place  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  an  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury changing  places  with  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. From  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
changes  were  made,  few  or  none  could  have  had 
time  to  learn  their  official  business  in  any  one  ca- 
pacity. The  ministry  thus  re-constructed  took  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  was  not  cured  or  affected  by  its 
new  materials — ^he  kept  aloof  at  Bath,  or  at  Burton 
Pynsent,  was  exceedingly  vapourish,  and  would 
neither  see  nor  speak  to  anybody.  By  this  time, 
or  shortly  after,  L«ord  Chesterfield  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  mad.  He  removed  from 
Bath  to  his  old  residence  at  Hayes,  in  Kent, 
where  he  continued  to  deny  himself,  or  be  denied, 
to  all  the  world.  "  Some,"  remarks  Chesterfield, 
"  say  that  he  has  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  would 
do  him  good,  but  many  think  that  his  worst  com- 
plaint is  in  his  head,  which  I  am  afraid  is  too 
true."  But,  sane  or  insane,  Chatham  kept  the 
privy  seal,  and  the  king  was  evidently  afraid  to 
demand  it  back.* 

A.D.  1768. — Parliament,  in  opposition  to  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  extended  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  restricting  the  East  India  Company's  di- 
vidends to  10  per  cent. ;  but  this  measure  did  not 
pass  in  the  Lords  without  violent  opposition,  and  a 
long  protest.  Scarcely  any  other  business  of  im- 
portance was  transacted ;  and,  after  supplies  had 
been  voted,  the  king  prorogued  parliament  on  the 
10th  of  March,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  dissolved 
it  by  proclamation.  It  had  nearly  completed  its 
full  legal  term  of  seven  years. 

Scarcely  were  the  writs  issued  for  a  general 
election,  when  John  Wilkes  stepped  upon  the  stage, 
once  more,  to  increase  the  ordinary  storm  and  tu- 
mult by  offering  himself  as  a  candidate.  Mephi- 
stopheles  himself  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
time  for  mischief.  The  poorer  people  were  hun- 
gry and  discontented,  the  richest  divided  into  two 
Prions  factions,  and  all  classes  had  lost  their 
quieting  confidence  in  the  honour  and  ability  of 
\ 

•  It  it  quite  clear,  from  the  tone  of  the  king's  letters  to  Chatham, 
that  be  dreaded  the  great  orator  more  aa  an  antagonist,  than  he 
wished  for  him  as  a. minister;  and  that  his  majesty  ftsU  eonvineed 
that,  if  Chatham  were  dismissed,  it  was  not  his  goat  that  would  long 
prevent  him  ttom  beading  the  opposition. 


public  men.  Since  Pitt's  eclipse  under  the  peer- 
age they  had  taken  no  new  idol  to  worship ;  but 
the  intensity  of  feeling  which  formerly  went  in  that 
way  was  now  turned,  very  generally,  into  hatred 
and  scorn  of  all  the  members  of  the  present  cabinet. 
The  outlaw  had  arrived  in  England  on  the  6tfa  or 
7th  of  February,  after  a  visit  paid  to  him  at  Ostend 
by  Mr.  Coates,  who  thought  that  he  might  secure 
his  election  for  Westminster,  as  he  hid  a  good 
interest  there  through  Mr.  John  Churchill,  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  and  many  other  friends ;  but 
Wilkes  preferred  trying  the  city.  **  His  situation 
at  Paris,"  says  his  biographer,  **  was  become  dis- 
agreeable ;  for  his  necessities  had  compelled  him 
to  contract  many  debts  there,  and  he  could  draw 
no  more  money  from  England.  His  afiairs  were 
desperate;  but  his  popularity  in  England  was 
high ;  and,  determined  upon  taking  advantage  of 
this  popularity  at  its  flood,  he  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  waste  any  more  time  in  trifling  negotift- 
dons  either  with  ministers  or  their  opponents; 
they  were  not  his  friends  in  his  present  state,  acnd 
their  enmity  could  not  make  it  worse.  *  He  lay 
perdu  at  Mr.  Hayley's,  in  Great  Alie-street,  Good- 
man Vfidds,  till  the  general  election  came  on;  but, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  he  wrote  a  supplicating  letter 
to  the  king,  which  was  delivered  by  his  servant  at 
the  queen's  palace.  In  this  letter  he  threw  him- 
self at  his  majesty's  feet  and  supplicated  that  mercy 
and  clemency  which  shone  with  such  lustre  amcmg 
many  of  his  princely  virtues.  "  Some  former  mi- 
nisters," said  he,  "  whom  your  majesty,  in  ccm- 
descension  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  has  thought 
proper  to  remove,  employed  every  wicked  and  de- 
ceitful act  to  oppress  your  subject,  and  to  revenge 
their  own  personal  cause  on  me,  whom  they  ima- 
gined to  be  the  principal  author  of  bringing  to  the 
public  view  their  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and 
treachery  to  your  majesty  and  to  the  nation.  I 
have  been  the  innocent  butimhappy  victim  of  thdr 
revenge.  I  was  forced  by  their  injustice  and  vio- 
lence into  an  exile  which  I  have  never  ceased  for 
several  years  to  consider  as  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion, because  I  no  longer  could  be  under  the  be- 
nign protection  of  your  majesty  in  the  land  of 
liberty.  With  a  heart  fiill  of  zeal  for  the  senriee 
of  your  majesty  and  my  country,  I  implore,  sire, 
your  clemency.  My  only  hopes  of  pardon  are 
founded  in  the  great  goodness  and  benevolence  of 
your  majesty ;  and  every  day  of  freedom  you  may 
be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  the  enjoyment 
of  in  my  dear  native  land  shall  give  proo&  of  my 
zeal  and  attachment  to  your  service."  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  letter  which  was  deli- 
vered in  so  irregular  a  manner ;  and,  when  Wilkes 
appeared  publicly  in  the  streets  of  London  to  stand 
for  the  city,  the  outlawry  was  in  full  force  against 
him.  The  populace  received  him  with  tremendous 
acclamations ;  but  on  the  poll  he  was  left  in  a  mi- 
nority, though   1241  liverymen  voted  for  him.t 

*  Almon. 

f  This  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  London  mob,  who,  at  the 
close  of  tiie  election,  broke  the  iron  gate*  in  fh>nt  of  Oaildhall  to 
pieces,  demolished  the  lampi ,  and  did  otlier  damage.    Some  of  them 
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Rejected  by  the  city,  but  not  discouraged,  he  im- 
mediately offered  himsdf  for  the  county ;  and  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  returned  him  by  a  very 
large  majority.  The  mob  was  in  a  transport  of 
joy ;  they  made  the  air  ring  with  shouts  of  "  Wilkes 
and  liberty !"  and  they  not  only  broke  Lord  Bute's 
windows  in  the  west  end,  but  also  the  Mansion- 
house  windows  in  the  east. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  common  election 
episode,  but  the  court  and  a  part  of  the  cabinet 
gave  to  it  a  great  deal  of  importance,  and  already 
began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  strong  measures. 
It  was  this  exaggerating  and  vindictive  spirit  that 
had  given  Wilkes  his  real  importance.  The  new 
parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  May ;  Sir  John 
Cust  was  again  elected  speaker ;  the  statutes  re- 
specting grain  were  renewed;  the  king's  recent 
proclamation  against  riots  was  debated ;  and  little 
else  was  done  during  (his  short  and  pro  formd  ses- 
sion, except  the  voting  of  an  order  that  the  proper 
crowu  officer  might  report  why  the  laws  had  not 
been  put  in  force  against  John  Wilkes,  an  outlaw. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2  Ist  of  May.  Dur- 
ing the  sitting  the  standing  order  for  the  exclusion 
of  strangers  was  strictly  enforced  by  both  houses.* 

But  before  the  prorogation  Wilkes  was  a  close 
prisoner.  Having  secured  his  election  for  Middle- 
sex at  the  end  of  March,  he,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
appeared  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  But  Lord  Mansfield  suggested,  that,  as 
he  was  not  before  the  court  by  any  legal  process, 
the  court  could  not  take  any  notice  of  this  voluntary 
appearance;  and  he  was  permitted  to  depart  at 
perfect  liberty.  But  a  few  days  after,  what  is 
termed  a  writ  of  capias  ut  legatum  was  issued 
against  him :  and  on  the  2'7th  of  April  he  was 
brought  into  court  in  custody.  Serjeant  Glynn, 
his  counsel,  pointed  out  several  errors  in  the  out- 
lawry, and  offered  bail  to  any  amount.  Thurlow 
replied ;  bail  was  refused,  and  Wilkes  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's 
Bench  prison.  As  he  was  proceeding  in  a  hackney- 
coach  over  Westminster-bridge,  the  London  mob, 
shouting  "  Wilkes  and  liberty !"  stopped  the  car- 
riage, took  out  the  horses,  and  dragged  him  in 
triumph  through  the  city  to  a  public-house  in 
SpitaLSelds,  where  they  kept  him  till  near  the  hour 
of  midnight;  but  when  the  people  dispersed,  he 

mounted  tlie  huatinn,  crying  "  Wilkes  for  ever  I"  and  swoarinff  tliat 
they  woald  choo«e  Uielr  own  reprcicntativc*.  In  consequence  of  this 
turmoil,  and  of  aome  disturbances  lunong  the  sailors,  who  had  struck 
for  higher  wages,  a  royal  proclamation  for  suppressing  riots,  tumults. 
and  unlawful  assemblies  was  issued. 

*  It  is  curious,  at  the  present  day,  to  reflect  on  the  heat  and  violence 
with  which  many  members — the  vast  m^ority  of  both  houses— pre.<ij«d 
for  theexelnsion  of  strangers,  and  the  non-publication  of  their  deltates- 
I^ord  Barrington.  the  secretary  at  war,  said  emphatit^ly— "  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  strangers  should  not  be  allowed  to  uome 
into  this  house  to  bear  our  debates."  Mr.  Seymour,  on  tlie  contrary, 
said—"  I  think  strangers  are  entitled  to  hear  our  debates."  For 
these  words  Lord  Strange  caUed  Mr.  Seymour  to  order.  Mr.  George 
Grenville  then  boldly  announced  a  very  different  principle,  tlie  adop- 
tion of  which,  a  few  years  after,  has  perhips  coutributed.  as 
mudi  as  any  other  single  cause,  to  purify  parliament,  and  increase 
the  political  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  people.  Gren\ille  said — 
•'  I  ever  %cuhtd  to  hate  what  i$  dome  here  well  knownrsir  Hemry 
CttvemUih's  Debatee  of'  the  House  of  Cemmms:  edited  by  J.  f Fright, 
editor  e/the**  J*artiameiitary  tiittory,"  4c.    Fart  I, 


repaired  in  a  quieter  manner  to  the  marshal  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit 
the  coach  and  his  prisoner  at  Temple-bar,  and  sur- 
rendered himself.  On  the  foUowmg  morning,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  patriot  was  in  du- 
rance, great  crowds  began  to  collect  outside  of  the 
walls ;  and  as  this  continued,  together  with  a  ter- 
rible strife  of  tongues,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
Horse-Guards,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  prison.  This  increased  the  po- 
pular excitement;  and  every  day  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  the  mob  abused  the  soldiers,  and  the 
soldiers — if  we  are  to  believe  some  accounts — 
threatened  the  mob.  In  this  temper  the  10th  of 
May,  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment, arrived ;  and  as  the  people  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  neither  the  walls  of  the  KingTs 
Bench,  nor  any  walls  or  laws  whatsoever,  could 
hinder  Mr.  Wilkes  from  taking  that  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  they  assembled 
in  greater  numbers,  and  with  a  louder  noise 
than  ever,  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  him  to 
Westminster.  But  the  gates  remained  closed,  the 
patriot  unseen.  A  tremendous  uproar  ensued : 
the  soldiers,  considerably  reinforced,  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  and  two  of  the  Surrey  magistrates, 
Messrs.  Gillam  and  Ponton,  began,  or  attempted 
to  begin,  to  read  the  riot  act.  Their  voices  were 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  mob  and  the  roll  of 
the  drum;  and  dirt  and  stones  were  thrown  at 
them  and  at  the  soldiers.  By  a  fatality  which 
attended  all  these  Wilkes  transactions,  the  com- 
panies selected  for  this  service  were  nearly  all 
Highlanders  or  Lowland  Scots.*  This  very  natu- 
rally increased  the  exasperation  of  the  Londoners; 
and  it  must  also  be  candidly  admitted  that  the 
Scots,  with  all  their  good  military  qualities,  do  not 
possess  quite  so  much  coolness  of  blood  as  the 
English  soldiery,  but  are  rather  more  ready  to 
resent  insults  and  brickbats.  Besides,  their  strong 
national  feelings  had  been  wounded  by  Wilkes ; 
and  every  man  among  them,  privates  and  officers, 
felt  as  it  were  a  personal  animosity  against  the 
popular  idol  and  the  mob,  his  worshippers.  One 
Donald  Maclean,  with  two  other  hot  Macs,  broke 
away  from  the  ranks,  gave  chase  to  one  of  the 
mob  who  had  been  pelting  them,  and  shot  a  young 
man  named  Allen  in  a  cow-house  hard  by  St. 
George's  Fields.  It  was  alleged  by  the  unfortu- 
nate youth's  father,  and  by  many  others,  that  Allen 
was  only  a  quiet  spectator,  and  that  the  Scotsmen, 
in  their  blind  passion,  had  mistaken  him  for 
another  young  man.t    Meanwhile,  in  the  grander 

*  They  consisted  of  a  detachment  fh>m  the  Srd  regiment  of  Foot 
Guaids.  commonly  called  the  Scots  regiment.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Almon.  Wilkes's  publiiihcr  and  biographer,  who  was  inside  the  pri- 
son with  Wilkes  at  the  time,  they  pushed  the  people  away  fW)m  the 
places  where  they  were  standing  m  a  rude  manner  and  with  very 
coarse  language ;  and  this  provoked  tlie  people  to  throw  stonea  and 
gravel. 

t  After  the  appearance  of  the  magistrates  the  people,  according  to 
Almon.  still  hissed  and  hooted,  aud  some  of  them  threw  stones, 
particularly  a  young  man  iu  a  red  waistcoat.  His  violent  conduct 
provoked  three  of  the  soldiers,  under  the  oommand  of  Bnaicn  Alex- 
ander Murray,  to  quit  the  rank  in  which  they  were  s^toned.  in 
order  to  take  him  or  ihoot  him.    The  man  fled  and  the  mMkn  par- 
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scene  of  action,  the  riot  had  increased.  With 
more  precipitancy,  certainly,  than  would  be  ap- 
proved of  at  the  present  day,  orders  were  given  to 
the  troops  to  fire  upon  the  people;  and  at  one 
volley  six  were  killed,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  badly 
wounded.*  The  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Donald  Maclean 
for  shooting  Allen;  and  charged  his  comrade, 
Donald  Maclaury,  and  his  commanding  officer, 
Ensign  Murray,  with  aiding  and  abetting.  Mac- 
lean was  given  up  and  conveyed  to  prison,  not 
without  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infu- 
riated people.  Ensign  Alexander  Murray  had  a 
warrant  issued  against  him  as  an  accessory ;  and 
Mr.  Gillam,  one  of  the  Surrey  magistrates,  who 
had  ordered  the  military  to  fire,  was  indicted 
for  murder.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  new 
parliament,  then  sitting,  voted  very  loyal  ad- 
dresses on  the  occasion,  with  assurances  of  their 
hearty  concurrence  in  every  measure  that  might 
enable  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws;  and  thanks  were  ostentatiously  re- 
turned by  Lord  Harrington,  the  secretary-at-war, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  the  officers  and  men  em- 
ployed on  dds  always  odious  service.  If  nothing 
more,  the  latter  step  was  a  political  mistake,  and  a 
proceeding  of  singularly  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling. 
It  was  thus  considered,  we  believe,  even  in  the 
army  itself.t  With  the  populace  it  added  fuel  to 
the  fire;  and  the  exploit  for  which  his  majesty  had 
applauded  the  soldiery  got  and  kept  the  name  of 
the  "  Massacre  of  St.  George's  Fields."  Exciting 
papers  were  stuck  up  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 

nied.  He  took  refuge  in  a  cow-house  belonginff  to  a  Mr.  Allen,  a 
•tahle-keeoer  in  Blackman-«treet.  in  the  Borongn ;  and  fh>m  Uience 
he  BKapea.  The  soldiers  entered  the  cow-house,  and,  .seeing  a 
young  man  in  a  red  waistcoat,  they  immediately  shot  hiin.  This 
was  an  nnfortanate  circumstance ;  for  the  person  whom  they  shot 
was  not  the  riglU  object.  This  sacrifice  to  revenge  was  no  party  in 
the  riot.  In  the  rigour  of  military  law  and  discipline  the  three  sol- 
diers deserved  death  for  quitting  their  raaks  without  orders.  It  is 
said  in  the  Political  Life  of  Lord  Barrmgton  (by  his  brother,  the 
late  Bishop  of  ]>ttrham),  that  they  were  oraered  by  the  maj^rates 
to  seiie  a  rioter ;  but  this  order  could  only  have  been  g^ven  through 
their  officer,  and  the  same  work  admits  that  Ensisn  Murray,  hearing 
the  report  of  a  gun,  ran  up  and  inc^uired  how  it  came  to  be  flred 
without  his  orders,  and  that  the  soldier  answered  that  his  piece  went 
olf  at  half-cock  without  intention.  As  to  the  intention,  several  wit' 
nesses  swore  that  the  man  had  taken  a  deliberate  aim. 

*  Ann.  Reg.— Gent.  Mag.— and  other  periodical  publications  of  the 
day. 

t  Lord  Barrington,  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  said  not  a  word  about 
the  irregularity  of  the  three  men  having  quitted  titeir  ranlcs  and  flred 
in  the  stable  without  orders.  Without  any  exception,  he  said  that 
his  nuyestv  hishlv  approved  of  the  conduct  both  of  the  officers  and 
men.  "  Employing  the  troops,**  wrote  his  lordship,  "  on  so  disa- 
greeable a  service  always  gives  me  riain ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times  make  it  necessary."  lie  assured  them  that  they.sliould 
have  every  possible  protection  in  case  of  legal  proceedings;  "  that 
in  case  any  disagreeable  circumstances  should  huppen,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  dutv,'thfy  should  have  every  defence  and  protection 
that  the  law  could  authorise  and  the  War-office  could  give.*'  This 
letter  was  read  to  the  men  the  very  next  day.  A  copy  of  it  got  into 
the  orderly-book,  and  from  thence  into  the  newsiiapers.— 7%«  Poli- 
tical Ufa  of  mUiam  WUdman,  Vtscotrnt  Barrington,  by  his  brother 
ShtUe,  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  worthy  bishop,  with  fraternal  feeling, 
sees  nothing  wrone  in  all  these  proceedings.  The  following  passage 
is  entitled  to  condkleration.  «'  The  least  hesitation  in  the  soldiery 
was  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Wfstminster 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  sailors,  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sands, had  in  a  bodv  petitioned  parliament  the  day  before  for  increase 
of  pav.  They  still  kept  together,  and  forced  their  comrades  from  on 
board  the  trading  ships  in  the  river  to  Join  them.  The  glau-grinders, 
Journeymen  tailofs.  coalheavers,  and  others,  also  assembled  in  great 
numbers.  No  man  knew  wheUier  they  might  not  unite  with  the 
mob."— /tf.  The  alarm,  as  usual  in  those  days,  was  greater  than 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  generally  felt. 


Still,  however,  the  employment  of  force  ought  to  have"  been  accom- 
paoted  wilh  tttnow  cmuob;  and  that  was  waating. 


-—even  on  the  walls  of  St.  James's  palace.  At  the 
same  time  riots  and  disturbances,  unconnected 
with  politics,  but  probably  heightened  by  a  spirit 
of  imitation,  broke  out  in  the  east  end  of  the  capital 
among  coal-heavers^  sailors,  and  watermen,  who 
complained  of  low  wages,  and  of  frauds  practised 
upon  them  by  their  employers.  Stepney  Fields 
became  a  scene  of  combat  as  well  as  St.  George's 
Fields ;  and  the  civil  force  was  found  not  sufficient 
to  dissipate  the  combatants  without  calling  in  the 
military. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Wilkes's  case  was  heard  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.  As  he  had  returned 
to  his  country  and  surrendered,  the  outlawry  against 
him  was  reversed ;  but  he  was  sentenced  for  the 
republication  of  the  North  Briton  No.  45,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500/.,  apd  be  imprisoned  ten  calendar 
months  (he  had  already  been  imprisoned  two 
months) ;  and  for  publishing«the  Essay  on  Woman 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  and  be  imprisoned  twelve 
calendar  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  former  imprisonment :  and 
that  he  should  afterwards  find  security  for  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years ;  himself  in  the  sum  of 
1000/.,  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each. 

For  weeks  and  months  Wilkes's  business  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  court  and  cabinet  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  everything  else.  In  July,  Gillam, 
the  Surrey  magistrate,  was  put  upon  his  trial  for 
murder.  He  was  defended  by  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  and  acquitted  by  the  jury.  In 
August,  Donald  Maclean  was  tried  and  acquitted 
also.  It  could  not  be  proved  that  he  was  one  of 
the  three  that  killed  young  Allen.  After  tliis  ac- 
quittal he  and  his  comrades  ought  at  the  very  least 
to  have  been  severely  censured  for  their  breach  of 
discipline ;  but,  instead  of  this,  Maclean  received 
from  government  the  sum  of  thirty  guineas,  and 
his  comrade,  Donald  Maclaury  got  ten  guineas. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  ministry  was 
staggering  and  reeling  under  a  greater  weight  of 
unpopularity  than  had  been  known  for  ages,  that 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  chose  to  withdraw  his  name, 
as  he  had  long  done  his  person,  from  it.  It  has 
been  shrewdly  conjectured,  that  he  had  clung  to 
office  thus  long,  only  that  he  might  Jind  some  strik- 
ing and  popular  occasion  for  resignation.*  Not- 
withstanding his  former  declamations  against 
Wilkes  personally,  he  certainly  gave  a  pretty  strong 
proof,  just  at  this  time,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
take  part  with  the  opponents  of  the  popular  idol  or 
his  friends.  Cooke,  who  had  been  returned  with 
Wilkes,  chanced  to  die  in  August,  and  thereupon 
Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  the  unsuccessful 
ministerial  candidate  for  Middlesex  at  the  late 
general  election,  again  o£fered  himself  to  the  same 
constituency,  and  applied  to  Chatham  for  his  as- 
sistance and  countenance,  which,  he  said,  would 
greatly  enlarge  his  prospect  of  success.  But 
Chatham,  who  knew  that  he  was  opposed  by 
Wilkes's  bosom  friend  and  zealous  legal  adviser, 
Serjeant  Olynn — a  man  who  had  also  other  claims 
•  Quarterly  BevieWi  Ko.  cxzxi. 
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upon  the  popular  favour— cddly  told  Sir  William 
that  he  coTistantiy  declined  meddling  in  elections.* 
On  the  5th  of  October  we  find  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  writing  from  Newmarket,  not  to  the  Earl, 
but  to  the  Countess,  of  Chatham,  and  imploring  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  her  ladyship  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  any  day  or  hour  ^e  should 
be  pleased  to  command  him  to  wait  upon  her  at 
Hayes.     In  this  note  Graflon  complained  again  of 
the  great  difficulties  he  lay  under,  and  sighed 
*^  after  a  life  much  more  pleasing  to  his  own 
mind."    The  countess  assured  him  in  reply,  that 
Lord  Chatham  could  not  be  spoken  to  upon  any 
business,  and  that  she  herself  was  unequal  to  judge 
of  political  matters.   She  said,  however,  that,  if  his 
grace    persisted  in  his    obliging    intention,   she 
should  hope  for  the  honour  of  his  visit  about  noon 
on   Simday.    The  Duke  of  Grafton  accordingly 
travelled  to  Hayes,  and  put  this  straightforward 
and  important  question : — "  Does  your  ladyship 
think  Lord  Chatham  will  resign  ?"     The  countess 
replied,  "  My  lord's  health  is  very  bad."    Grafton 
then  said  that  he  had  been  struggling  through  im- 
mense difficulties  solely  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
government  into  Lord  Chatham's  hands.      Her 
ladyship  said  that  she  must  confess,  from  the  length 
and  nature  of  her  lord's  illness,  there  was  but 
small  prospect  of  his  ever  being  able  to  enter  much 
into  business.     After  this  she  intimated  that  Lord 
Chatham    knew  and  highly  disapproved  of   an 
intention   entertained   of    dismissing  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  adding  that  he  would  never  consent  nor 
concur  in  that  removal,  as  he  entertained  a  great 
regard  and  friendship  for  Lord  Shelbume,  and 
thought  his  abilities  made  him  necessaiv  in  the 
office  he- was  in.      This  was  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
October,  when  Chatham  knew  that  Shelbume's  re- 
moval was  a  positive  certainty,  and  connected  with 
circumstances  which  touched  the  national  pride  and 
would  inevitably  augment  the  odium  the  ministry 
was  labouring  under;   and  it  is  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  loud  roar,  raised  before  this  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Charles  Townshend's 
taxes,  had  reached  as  far  as  the  quiet  retreat  at 
Hayes.      On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  October, 
three  days  after  the  Duke  of  Grafbn's  visit,  Chat- 
ham, by  letter,  informed  him  that  his  healUi  con- 
tinued to  render  him  "  entirely  useless  to  the  king's 
service :"  **  therefore,"  he  subjoins,  "  I  beg  your 
grace  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  me,  with  the 
utmost  duty,  at  his  majesty's  feet,  together  with 
my  humblest  request  that  his  majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  me  his  royal  permission  to 
resign  the  fnvy  seal"     In  the  same  note  he  re- 
peated his  strong  objection  to  the  removal  of  Lord 
Shelbume.    The  Duke  of  Grafton  hastened  to  re- 
present that  Chatham's  retirement  at  this  critical 
moment  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice and  unfair  to  himself.      "  Having  myself," 
he  said,  "  given  way  some  time  ago  to  your  en- 
treaties to  me  to  remain  in  my  present  post,  when 
your  healiA  was  at  least  as  bad  as  it  now  i>,  I 

^  Chatham  Conespondence. 


have  some  right  to  claim  from  you  a  return  of  the 
same  conduct,  when  I  see,  as  your  lordship  was 
pleased  then  to  say,  that  nothing!  could  be  so  truly 
serviceable  to  his  majesty's  affairs.     Allow  me  to 
recall  this  conversa^n  and  assurance  from  your 
lordship  to  your  recollection,  and  on  the  ground 
of  it  to  entreat  your  lordship  not  to  deprive  his  ma- 
jesty of  that  support,  which  even  the  hope  of  your 
recovery  gives  to  His  government"  Grafton  added, 
that  he  should  postpone  mentioning  the  resignation 
to  the  king.     Chatham,  on  the  1 3th,  repeated  his 
request  or  command  in  still  more  positive  terms. 
Grafton,  thus  obliged  to  speak  to  the  king,  wrote 
again  on  the  14th ; — ^"  The  manner  in  which  his 
majesty  received  the  unwelcome  news  better  proved 
to  me  than  I  can  describe  the  sense  his  majesty 
has  of  the  prejudice  that  this  step  of  your  lord- 
ship's will  bring  to  his  affairs.     Though  every  re- 
presentation of  mine  has  not  availed,  yet  I  must 
flatter  myfelf  that  the  king,  whose  sincere  wish  for 
your  lordship's  return  to  conduct  his  affairs  I  have 
been  a  constant  witness  to,  will  be  able  to  persuade, 
where,  from  this  ground  alone,  he  has  so  good  a 
right"    To  this  Chatham  replied,  by  the  Imnd  of 
his  countess,  that  he  could  not  answer  **  the  honour 
of  his  grace's  letter,  having  already  made  an  effort 
greatly  beyond*  his  strength,  in  renewing  with  his 
own  hand  his  humblest  supplication  to  die  king." 
On  the  same  day  his  majesty  tried  what  he  could 
himself  do  with  this  refractory  patient,  and  wrote 
him  a  most  earnest  letter.     *'  As  you  entered  upon 
this  employment,"  said   the  king,  "  in  August, 
1766,  at  my  own  requisition,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  your  remaining  in  my  service ; 
for  I  with  pleasure  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
your  recovery,  when  I  may  have  your  assistance  in 
resisting  the  torrent  of  factions  this  country  so 
much  labours  under.    This  thought  is  the  more 
frequent  in  my  mind,  as  tlie  lord  chancellor  and 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  take  every  opportunity  to  de- 
clare warmly  to  me  their  desire  of  seeing  that : 
therefore,  I  again  repeat  it,  you  must  not  think  of 
retiring,  but  of  pursuing  what  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  restore  your  health,  and  to  my  seeing  you 
take  a  public  share  in  my  affedrs."    The  answer 
the  king  got  was  in  the  great  orator's  very  worst 
ftistian.     Affliction,  submission,  gratitude,  vene- 
ration, despair  figured  through  the  page,  but  the 
end  of  all  was,  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  not  to 
be  moved  even  by  royal  prayers,  but  insisted  upon 
resigning.    Embarrassments  grew  and  multiplied : 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  who  delivered  the 
privy  seal  from  Chatham  into  the  king's  hands, 
wished  to  resign  also,  but  suffered  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  his  majesty's  pressing  intreaties,  and 
by  the  assurance  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  that  he 
could  not  safely  or  honourably  continue  in  office 
without  him.      *'  And  thus,"  sajrs  Camden,  in  a 
very  striking  letter  to  Lady  Chatham,  "  have  I  un- 
willingly, and  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  halt  on,  a  while  longer,  with  this  crippled 
administration  ;  for  so  it  now  t5,  being  deprived 
of  the  main  prop  that  gave  it  support.     I  must 
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proceed  as  I  can,  and  find  my  own  way,  resolved 
still  that  Lord  Chatham  shall  be  my  pole  star,  so 
long  as  I  can  discern  how  to  steer  by  it."  Chat- 
ham assiured  Camden  that  he  found  infinite  satis* 
fiiction  in  his  continuing  to  serve  his  majesty  as 
chancellor  ;  and  said  that  it  would  have  given  him 
extreme  pain  if  the  king  had  been  deprived  of  his 
valuable  services.  When  Camden,  by  command, 
applied  by  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  request 
him  to  accept  the  privy  seal,  his  lordship  enclosed 
the  letter  to  Chatham  declining  an  answer  till  he 
should  have  that  great  man's  opinion.  "  I  cannot 
think,"  said  Lord  Bristol,  "  of  accepting  the  privy 
seal  without  your  lordship's  approbation,  and  I 
would  forego  that  or  any  satisfaction  to  show  my 
gratitude  to  you.  Do  you  choose,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  hold  it  till  your  health  will  permit  you  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government?"  Chatham  re- 
ed that,  as  his  loss  of  health  had  disabled 
iiim  from  taking  any  share  in  public  business,  he 
trusted  Lord  Bristol  would  excuse  him  if,  after 
having  resigned  the  privy  seal,  he  declined  any 
way  entering  into  arrangements  of  ofiice.  He 
bqofged,  however,  that  his  lordship  would  not 
think  of  holding  the  privy  seal  only  for  an  in 
terim.*  Bristol  then  accepted  the  seal  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  to  hold  it  for  himself  as  long 
as  this  strange  ministry  should  hold  together. 
On  the  21st  of  October  Lord  Shelbume  was 
forced  to  resign  his  seals  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  were  given  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford. 
Shelbume  was  regretted  as  an  honest  andspi- 
rited  minister.  The  alleged  causes  of  his  disgrace 
endeared  him  to  the  people.  The  old  and  worn- 
out  republic  of  Genoa,  after  carrying  on  a  war 
for  many  years  to  reduce  the  Corsicans  to  her  obe- 
dience, gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and,  for  a 
sum  of  money  and  other  considerations,  made  over 
her  pretended  right  of  sovereignty  to  Louis  XV. 
The  French  fitted  out  an  armament  and  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  Corsica  by  force  of  arms, 
treating  a  free  people  who  had  never  owed  alle- 
giance to  France,  and  who  maintained  that  they 
were  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  slaves,  like  re- 
volted subjects  and  rebels.  General  Paoli,  the 
chosen  chief  of  the  Corsicans,'  represented  the 
cruelty  of  the  case  to  all  Europe,  and  applied  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  the  English,  who,  as 
islanders  and  freemen  themselves,  were  supposed 
to  be  most  likely  to  sympathise  with  them.  The 
well-known  James  Bos  well,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  visited  Corsica  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  and  had  formed  a  warm  friendship 
with  Paoli,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  endeavoured  in  his  intercourse  with  London 
society,  and  by  means  of  his  pen  and  the  press,  to 
animate  others  with  the  same  feeling  or  passion. 
Boswell's  pen  was  not  worth  much,  or  it  was  only 
good  when  reporting  the  sayings  and  apophthegms 
of  his  sturdy  Mentor.  Nevertheless,  he  contributed 
materially  to  excite  the  popular  interest  in  favour 

*  Lettenofihe  King.  Grafton/ Chatham/. Camden^  and  Bristol: 
in  C^i^^am  Correspondeoce.i 


of  the  Corsicans;*  and  the  English  people  could 
never  look  with  complacency  upon  any  extension 
of  the  French  dominions,  either  m  the  Mediterra- 
nean or  anywhere  else.  The  author's  enthusiasm 
upon  this  subject,  which  amounted,  for  some  years, 
to  something  very  like  a  monomania,  was  raw  and 
boyish  in  the  extreme,  yet  this,  perhaps,  assisted  the 
effect  of  his  appeals  with  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. More  than  a  year  before  he  published 
his  book  he  wrote  an  hyperbolical  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  with  whom  he  had  had  some  previous 
conference  on  the  subject  of  Corsica.  Quoting 
from  a  letter  he  had  received  from  General  Paoli, 
he  tells  the  great  orator  ^*  that  public  fame  exalted 
to  the  stars  the  talents  of  Signer  Pitt,  and  that  he 
(the  Corsican  general)  was  ftiU  of  admiration  and 
attachment  for  this  Pericles  of  Great  Britain." 
He  recommends  *to  his  lordship's  attention  Mr. 
Dick,  his  majesty's  consul  at  Leghorn,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  great  information  and  judgement  as  to 
everything  that  concerns  the  Mediterranean. 
"  //e,"  says  Boswell,  "  will  give  your  lordship  all 
the  light  you  can  desire  as  to  the  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  might  derive  from  an  alliance  with 
Corsica,  either  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  war."  Our  government  had  prohi- 
bited the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  the  insurgents  and  nuUcon- 
tents  of  Corsica — for  thus  in  diplomacy  were  termed 
those  whom  Boswell  called  patriots  struggling  for 
their  liberties.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  your  lordship 
would  only  get  us  that  proclamation  annulled,  it 
would  be  of  great  consecjuence.  In  the  mean  time 
Corsica  seems  to  be  particularly  unlucky.  The 
Swiss  and  the  Dutch  had  powerfiil  assistance  in 
recovering  their  liberties ;  but  the  gallant  islanders 
for  whom  I  am  concerned  have  now  been  in  arms 
for  the  glorious  cause  mne-and'thirty  years^  and 
not  a  state  in  Europe  has  interposed  in  their  be- 
half. Let  me  plead  with  your  lordship  for  Cor- 
sica  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  pointing 

out  any  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  government  of 
my  country ;  but  surely  a  great  free  nation  may 
befriend  a  small  one.  Is  Great  Britain  now  afraid 
of  France,  or  does  she  owe  anything  to  Genoa  ?"t 
The  subject  was  one  fitted  to  touch  the  pride  and 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  orator,  and  the  war 
of  extermination  carrying  on  in  the  unhappy  island 
seemed  to  call  imperiously  for  the  interference  of 
humanity.  It  is  said  that  Chatham  felt  warmly 
on  the  whole  matter,  and  was  disgusted  with  the 
coolness  of  his  official  colleagues.  This  coolness, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  as  warm  as, 
and  certainly  more  active  than,  the  absent  lord 
privy  seal.  Lord  Rochford,  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  authority  from 
Lord  Shelbume,  addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance 
to  the  French  minister,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  As 
France  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  we  wouW 

•  BoAWell's  "  Account  of  Corsica,  wiUi  the  Journal  of  a  Tour'-of 
that  Island/'  was  published  in  Uie  spring  of  thi«  year  (176fl).  / 
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plunge  into  a  new  war  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  Corsicans,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  remonstrance  would  never  have  been  treated 
with  much  respect.  But  Burke  assigns  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  fidlure  of  the  paper.  "  This 
remonstrance,"  he  says,  **  the  French  minister 
treated  with  the  contempt  that  was  natural,  as  he 
was  assured  by  the  ambassador  of  his  court  to  ours 
that  these  orders  of  Lord  Shelbume  were  not  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  administration.  Lord 
Kochfordy  a  man  of  spirit,  could  not  endure  this 
situation.  The  consequences  were,  however,  cu- 
rious. He  returns  from  Paris  and  comes  home 
full  of  anger.  Lord  Shelbume,  who  gave  the 
orders,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  seals ;  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  who  obeyed  these  orders,  receives  them.  He 
goes,  however,  into  another  department  of  the  same 
office,  that  he  nught  not  be  obliged  officially  to 
acquiesce  in  one  situation  under  what  he  had 
officially  remonstrated  against  in  another."*  Thus 
Corsica  was  abandoned  to  France,  who  did  not 
fully  establish  her  supremacy  till  afler  several  more 
years  of  blood ;  but  Shelbume  retired  with  the 
credit  of  having  been  anxious  to  erect  Corsica  into 
an  independent  island — an  amiable  impracticabil- 
ity. As  to  the  great  man  who  had  been  so  long 
doing  nothing,  his  resignation  excited  no  more  in- 
terest than  that  of  a  boroughreeve  or  a  parish 
clerk.  Even  his  admiring  biographer  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  make  this  humiliating  confession  : — 
**  A  greater  contrast  in  the  feelings  of  the  cabinet 
and  of  the  nation  upon  the  present  resignation  of 
Lord  Chatham  to  those  which  were  evinced  upon 
his  dismission  from  office  in  1757,  and  upon  his 
retirement  in  1761,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
His  dismission  in  1757  excited  one  common  cry  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  towards  himself,  and  of  in- 
dignation towards  his  political  opponents.  The 
attention,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  was  attracted  by  his  resignation 
in  1761  ;  and,  although  the  voices  of  his  country- 
men were  not  so  universally  united  in  his  favour 
as  upon  the  former  occasion,  the  event  was  consi- 
dered as  affecting  the  interests  of  nations  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  resignation  of 
Lord  Chatham  in  1768  was  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  the  official  relinquishment  of  an  appointment 
in  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  his  autho- 
rity or  to  exert  his  abilities.  It  was  expected  by 
the  ministry — it  was  litde  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain — it  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
continent  of  Europe."t  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  resignation  led  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Lord  Temple.  Mr.  Calcraft  was  em- 
ployed as  a  mediator ;  an  interview  took  place  at 
Hayes  on  the  25th  of  November ;  on  the  26th  we 
find  Temple  writing  to  his  sister.  Lady  Chatham, 
and  sending  his  "  love  to  all  at  Hayes,  great  and 
small ;"  and  a  few  days  after  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  in  consequence  of  repeated  solicita- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  most 

•  Thoughta  on  the  Causes  of  the  prtscDt  Discontents, 
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cordial,  firm,  and  perpetual  union  had  taken  place 
with  his  noble  brother-in-law.  Earl  Temple  * 

In  the  mean  time  Wilkes's  friend.  Sergeant 
Glynn,  had  come  off  triumphantly  in  Middlesex ; 
and  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  who  had  so 
vainly  solicited  the  support  of  Chatham,  had  not 
only  lost  his  election,  but  had  found  himself  in- 
volved in  some  very  serious  electioneering  troubles. 
Some  of  his  chairmen  killed  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  in  an  afiray.  Such  accidents  were  not  very 
uncommon  on  such  occasions,  but  as  Sir  William 
was  a  ministerial  candidate,  and  as  the  popular 
animosity  was  at  its  height,  terrible  accusations 
and  surmises  were  circulated.  The  baronet  was 
represented  as  an  employer  of  assassins  ;  two  of 
his  chairmen  were  indicted  for  wilful  murder ;  and 
when  they  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  (in  the 
month  of  January  following)  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  one  of  them,  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Mac  Quirk,  The  populace  testi- 
fied their  joy  by  shouting  and  clapping  their 
hands;  but  the  government  stepped  in   with  a 


Reyerse  of  a  Mkdal  stkuck  in  howouk  of  Wilkks  by  his  party. 
The  Obverse  contained  his  Portrait,  which  we  have  given  in  a 
preceding  page. 

respite,  and,  not  long  after,  with  a  free  pardon. 
The  people  were  far  too  much  excited  to  admit 
that  violence  had  been  used  on  both  sides,  and  that, 
at  most,  the  offence  of  the  chairmen  amoimted  to 
manslaughter .t  Fresh  evidence  on  oath  was  taken 
charging  them  with  the  death  of  other  men  who  had 
been  killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  the  same  day, 
and  fresh  warrants  were  issued  against  the  chair- 
men; but  this  time  the  jury  acquitted  them. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  November, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  remaining  reluctantly  at  the 
head  of  the  unpopular  ministry.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  alluded  to  fresh  troubles  ih  America, 
and  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  rebellious  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  ad- 
dress pr.oposed  by  ministers  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Lords  without  opposition  ;l  but  the  Commons,  far 

*  Political  Register. 

t  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  popular  party,  as  well  as  the  court 
party,  had  their  hired  molw  at  <Breutfora-  The  vile  practice  was* 
universal,  except  in  eases  of  rotten  boroughs,  or  in  places  so  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  some  great  man  that  no  opposition  could  be 
offered. 

X  It  contained  the  following  »trong  expressions :  —  "  Wo  sincerely 
lament  that  the  urU  of  wicked  and  designing  mem  sliould  have  been 
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less  complaisant,  offered  many  objections,  criticized 
the  conduct  of  government  in  regard  to  America, 
to  Corsica,  and  its  continental  policy  generally: 
the  Rockingham  and  Grenville  parties  joined  in 
opposition ;  and  the  address  was  not  carried  there 
without  extreme  difficulty*  On  the  14th,  before 
the  session  was  a  week  old,  the  Wilkes  war  was 
recommenced  with  more  achamement  than  ever. 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  one  of  the  members  for 
Southwark,  presented  a  petition  from  the  inmate  of 
the  King's  Bench,  reciting  all  the  proceedings  of 
government  against  him,  and  claiming  redress  and 
liberty  as  a  member  of  parliament.t  After  much 
violent  discussion,  and  several  close  divisions,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Wilkes,  should 
have  liberty  to  attend  the  House  to  support  ihe 
allegations  of  his  petition,  and  should  also  be 
allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel.  The  day  fixed 
for  his  appearance  was  the  2nd  of  December. 
But  on  the  23rd  of  November  Sir  William  Me- 
redith moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  melancholy 
occurrences  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  military  on  that  occasion.     Sir  William  was 

able  to  rekindle  thttJUtme  oftedition  in  aome  or  vour  majettv's  colo- 
BiM  la  North  AmeriCA.  «rliich.  at  tho  close  of  the  late  parfiament, 
your  majesty  mw  reaaon  to  hope  was  well  nigh  extinguUhed.  We 
•hall  be  ever  ready  to  hear  and  redrees  any  real  grievancet  of  your 
B^estv'B  American  mibjecti ;  bat  we  abould  betray  the  tract  reposed 
in  us  if  we  did  not  withstand  every  attempt  to  infringe  or  weaken 
mrJHtt  rights;  and  we  shall  always  conriaer  It  as  one  of  our  most 
important  duties  to  maintain  entire  and  intioMe  the  trnpreme  autho- 
rity uftht  legislature  of  Oreat  Britain  vter  every  part  of  the  British 
trnphe.** 

*  In  seconding  Uie  address  Mr.  Stanley  spoke  of  the  "  insolent 
treasonable  libels  with  which  the  newt^apers  of  Boston  had  been 
filled;"  of  the  "  open  encouragement  these  libels  met  with;"  and 
of  ••  the  unwarrantable  combinations  among  American  tradesmen  to 
cut  off  the  commerce  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country." 
"  A  measure  of  thti  description,"  said  he,  "  has  tVequentty  been  re- 
sorted to  by  independeut  nations  at  war  with  each  other,  but  not  by 
a  colony  against  the  parent  country.  I  contend,  therefore,  Sir.  that 
men  so  ttmsutcejptiMtof  all  middle  terms  of  aecomrmtdatvm  call  loudly 
fijr  our  correction.  What,  Sir,  will  become  of  this  insolent  town  of 
Boston,  when  we  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  power  of  sending  out 
their  rums  and  mola«j»e»  to  tJie  coast  of  Africa  *  For  they  must  bb 
treated  like  aliens,  as  they  have  treated  us  upon  this  occasion." 
Lord  Barrington  was  still  more  violent: — "  He  called  the  Americans 
traitors,  worse  than  traitors  against  the  crown— traitors  against  the 
legislature  of  this  country  1  He  said  the  use  of  troops  was  to  bring 
rioters  to  justice  t"  Thia  strong  language  expressed  the  (sentiments  of 
the  court  and  of  the  ministerial  majority.  Lord  North  more  calmly 
declared  that  he  was  at^ainst  repealing  the  last  act  of  parliament, 
securing  to  us  a  revenue  out  of  America.  "  There  has  Wn,'  said 
he,  •'  no  proof  of  an^-  real  return  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  tho 
Ajnericans.  They  will  jfive  you  no  credit  for  affection ;  no  credit  for 
an  attention  to  their  commercial  interests.  If  America  is  to  be  the 
judge,  you  may  tax  in  no  instance  ;  you  may  regulate  in  no  instance. 
Punishment  wUl  not  be  extended  beyond  the  really  guiltv ;  and,  if 
rewards  shall  be  found  necessary,  rewards  will  be  given.  'But  what 
we  do  we  will  do  firmly ;  we  shall  go  Uirough  our  plan,  now  that 
we  have  brought  it  so  near  success."  Tho  principal  speakers  in  oppo- 
sition were  Colonel  Barre.  Burke,  Dowdeswell,  Sir  George  Savifle, 
Alderman  Beckford,  George  Grenville.  Sir  Charles  .Saunders,  and 
George  Onslow.  Barre  said,  '•  Sir,  when  we  speak  of  America  let  us 
speak  without  anjfer.  The  government  have  tuced  the  coianies.  Many 
reports  came  to  them  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs.  May 
we  not  reasonably  suspect  that  some  of  those  reports  were  not  quite 
fair?  May  not  a  little  mob  have  been  called  a  tumult,  and  a  little 
insurrection  a  rebellion  ?  It  gives  mc  concern  to  see  that  n  disposition 
for  war  and  for  landing  troops  should  have  been  exhibited  by  us. 
In  being  riotous,  the  coionios  ha^e  only  mimicked  the  mother-coun- 
*^*V"^iJr  ^*^^V  Crtrendish'M  Debates.  The  House  sate  till  mid- 
night. They  did  not  divide  upon  an  amendment  which  wa^  proposed 
by  Dowdeswell.  ^ 

+  On  the  28th  of  Nox-ember  Wflkes  had  addressed  a  humble  peti- 
tion to  the  ktog*8  most  excellent  majestv,  showing  that  he  had  stood 
fiwth  in  tnpport  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  tliis  kingdom ;  that  the 
unfair  methods  employed  to  convict  him  had  been  palpalile  and  ma- 
nifbrt  J  that  he  had  always  been  his  majesty's  lovnl  subject.  t*'a- 
lously  ntached  to  his  illustrious  hotute.  «tc. ;  submitting  the  whole 
of  hli  ease  to  his  majesty's  consideration,  and  supplicating  the  roval 
clemency.  This  petition  was  presentt'd  in  a  regular  manner  to  the 
King  by  Sir  Joecph  Mawbey  at  tlie  levee ;  but  no  notke  was  erer  taken 
of  it. 


very  severe  against  the  noble  secretary-at-war  for 
writing  the  letter  of  thanks  to  the  troops;  and 
asked  under  what  articles  of  public  service  minis- 
ters meant  to  put  the  sums  given  to,  and  expended 
for,  Donald  Maclean — "  that  unhappy  man  accused 
of  murder.'*  Lord  Barrington  said  that  he  was 
not  the  least  flurried — that  his  sleep  would  not 
be  discomposed — that  he  had  done  nothing  but 
what  he  was  justified  in — and  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. Subsequently  it  was  renewed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  now  acting  as  a  leader  of  the  Rockingham 
section  of  opposition  in  the  Commons.  The  motion 
was,  however,  again  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 
According  to  the  account  in  the  Parliamentary 
History,  many  members  of  the  House  were  afraid 
of  looking  too  closely  into  the  subject  at  a  moment 
of  such  ^eat  excitement,  and  voted  rather  from 
this  consideration  than  from  any  conviction  that 
the  government  and  military  had  been  blameless. 
•*  Many  gentlemen,"  it  is  stated,  "  thought  that, 
though  in  some  instances  some  measures  of  govern- 
ment could  not  easily  be  defended,  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  times,  too  minute  an  inquiry  into 
the  acts  of  government  upon  that  occasion,  or  any 
public  censure  passed  upon  them,  might  serve  too 
much  to  lower  them  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
increase  that  licentiousness  which  was  already  too 
prevalent  among  the  populace ;  on  this  principle 
many  in  opposition  either  remained  neuter  or  fell  in 
with  administration."  Before  the  2nd  of  December 
arrived  the  House  postponed  the  hearing  of  Wilkes's 
petition,  and  this  postponement  was  repeated  several 
times.* 

A.D.  1769. — Wilkes  and  his  counsel  were  yet 
unheard,  when,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  one  of  the  members 
for  Gatton,  "  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  although  he 
is  convicted  of  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  is  en- 
titled to  privilege  of  parliament."  Lord  North, 
now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  a  sentence  which  very  materially 
changed  the  aspect  and  animus  of  Martin's  mo- 
tion, and  which  was  carried,  after  a  hot  debate,  by 
a  majority  of  165  to  71—"  That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  although  he  is  convicted  of  printing  and  jmb- 
lishing  a  malignant^  seditious^  and  scandalous 
libel,  Sind  of  printing  and  publishing  three  obscene 
and  impious  libels,  and  now  stands  committed  to 
the  King's  Bench  prison  by  virtue  of  two  several 
judgments  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  the 
said  offences,  is  entitled,  by  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment  for 
the  said  offences."  Martin  complained  of  unfair- 
ness ;  but  the  main  question  was  put  in  this  altered 
shape,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  negatived  at 
once.  As,  however,  the  motion  as  altered  by  minis- 
ters would  still  appear  in  the  votes  as  his  motion, 
Mr.  Martin,  not  willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  pa- 
tronizing malignity,  sedition,  obscenity,  and  im- 


•  Notet  of  the  several  spirited  debntet  which  preceded  tliese  ad- 
journments are  given  in  Sir  H.  Cavendish's  Debates.  Kurke  spoke 
very  eloquently  on  one  occasion.  He  exclaimed—**  Our  prieileue  hat 
received  a  wound :  it  is  our  business  not  to  make  it  a  mortal  one  I  " 
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piety,  now  moved,  **  That,  in  entering  in  the  votes 
of  this  day  the  proceedings  of  the  House  upon  the 
said  question,  the  original  motion  be  stated,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  making  the  seve- 
ral  amendments  thereunto."      Nothing  could  be 
more  fair  than  this  proposition;   yet,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  House,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  96  to  52,  that  it  should  be  rejected.     On  the 
27th  of  January  Wilkes's  petition  was  at  length 
taken  into  consideration.      Lord   North  artfully 
moved  that  the  petitioner's  counsel  should  be  con- 
fined to  two  specified  points  only.      It  is  supposed 
that  the  object  of  thi&  propostion  was  to  divide  the 
opposition  and  the  supporters  of  the  petition ;  and 
it  certainly  had  that  effect.      "  Wilkes's  friends 
and  most  of  Lord  Rockingham's,  together  with 
the  young  patriots,  were  for  taking  in  the  whole 
(that  is,  the  whole  matter  of  the  petition) ;   Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey  (one  of  the  members  for  South- 
w^ark),  the  person  by  whom  the  petition  had  been 
presented,  taking  the  conduct    and   lead.     Mr. 
Orenville  thought  with  Lord  North,  and  defended 
the  limitation."*     Colonel  BarrtJ,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
Sir  Joseph   Mawbey,     Sir  Gfeorge  Saville,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Beckford,  Alderman  Sawbridge,  Sir 
William  Meredith,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
To^nshend,  all  spoke  strenuously  against   Lord 
North's  motion,  which,  however,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  218  to  131. t    Wilkes's  petition  was 
thus  left  to  be  discussed  in  the  limited  manner 
ministers  prescribed. 

On  the  3 1st  Wilkes  appeared  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  He  objected  that,  as  a  member, 
he  could  not  legally  appear  there  without  taking 
the  oaths ;  but  this  objection  was  overruled.  He 
afterwards  took  exception  to  the  word  blasphemous 
in  describing  his  Essay  on  Woman ;  and  after  a 
debate  the  House  agreed  to  expunge  that  word, 
and  insert  ^^obscena  and  impious'^  instead  there- 
of.t  The  two  points  to  which  he  was  limited, 
and  >vhich  he  tried  to  make  good,  were,  that 
Lord  Mansfield  had  altered  the  record  of  his  in- 
dictment the  day  before  the  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  that  Mr.  Carteret  Webb,  then  soli- 
citor to  the  Treasury,  had  bribed  with  the  public 
money   one  Curry,  a  man  in  Wilkes's  employ- 

•  Letter  to  L>ord  Hardwicko,  in  Har«ivrick«i  Papers. 

-f  Umi  Nortl>'«  argumeot  for  Umitmir  the  interfrrenc*  of  tbe  House 
to  two  poiata  was,  that  on  all  oth<>rs  Wilkes  miu'ht  have  moourse  to 
the  common  courts  of  law.  "  He  is  oow/  mid  his  lordship,  "  proso- 
euting  in  dti«  course  of  law  the  seoretary  of  state  (Lord  Haiil'ax;.  and 
laving  his  daniAge*  » t  20,000/."  -  CantniulCt  Dth  itti. 

'%  Tliurlow,  A  sweatini;,  blaspheming  man,  an  any  of  his  day.  was 
very  anxious  to  keep  in  the  word  blasphemous.  "  u  ttiil  f^  a  ftisgrace 
totfu  H'm*c,**  he  roared.  "  iftheo  dtt  not  t',it,kit  b/a*p^iemi/V'  To 
tfaU  Beckford  replied—"  Blasphemy  is  impiety,  but  impiety  is  not 
bU»phemy  ;  oth  -rw  ise  the  learned  xentleman  and  I  should  ofien  be 
guil^  of  blasphemy  t  Law  is  a  tmde  now-a-days.  He  >ee'»t  to  hid 
%$fy  fair  for  the 'iffiiKit  of  aftumetf-ynrral !"  Tiic  Honourable  Tho- 
mas Howard  truly  said.  "  From  the  begiuningto  tlie  end  of  thi»  un- 
lortunate  business  there  has  lieen  a  series  of  misukes— blunder  after 
blunder  r*— <>^ooe»<'MA*  Blaclutone,  tlie  author  of  the  well-known 
CommentaiiM  O"  ^^  Laws  of  England,  gave  the  weight  of  his  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  Lord  Mansfleld ;  and  thought  that  Wilkes  had 
eertainly  b«'en  gttiltv  of  "  an  impious  bbel,  with  intent  to  blaspheme 
the  Almighty  God.*  Sergeant  Glynn,  in  replying  to  him,  observed 
diat  Mr  Wilkes  was  notcbarged.  was  not  coiivicted  of  blasphemy, 
•nd  that  the  Uw  knows  no  oflence  under  that  denomination.  "  If 
the  ffoneral  warrant,"  said  he,  "  had  not  been  issued,  the  modest  ear 
vould  never  ****•  ****°  offended  with  that  book."  Blaekstone  re- 
pwited  that  be  thought  the  crimo  was  direct  blasphemy.— /d. 


ment,    to    purloin   the  copy    of   the   Essay   on 
Woman — a  work  which    had   never  been  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  only  twelve  copies  had  been 
privately   printed.      The    charge    against    Lord 
Mansfield  was  merely  that  he  had  altered  the  word 
"purport"  to  "tenor;"   a  technical  amendment 
which  was  justified  by  the  common  practice  of  the 
courts.     On  the  Ist  of  February  the  House  agreed 
without  a  division  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made 
good  the  two  allegations  upon  which  he  had  been 
heard,  and  that  his  petition  was  frivolous.     On  the 
2nd  Wilkes  came  in  for  some  harder  words.     He 
had  got  possession  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  the 
magistrates  of  Surrey,  previous  to  the  riots  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  and  urging  upon  the  bench  the 
necessity  of  vigour  and  activity.     Wilkes,  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bench,  had  published  tliis  letter  in 
the  newspapers  with  some  severe  comments  upon 
it,  accusing   Lord  Weymouth   and    ministers  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  blood  that  had  flowed  on 
that  occasion,  and  of  nourishing  a  hellish  project, 
deliberately  planned  against  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  people.*    Weymouth  had  complained  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  a  breach   of  privilege;  the 
printer  had  confessed  that  he  received  the  letter 
and  comments  from   Mr.  Wilkes;   a  conference 
between  the  two  Houses  had  been  held ;  and  Wilkes 
at  the  bar  of  the  Commons  had  not  only  avowed 
himself  the  author,  but  also  claimed  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  having  exposed  Weymouth's 
"  bloody  scroll."    The  Commons  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  239  to  136,  not  that  he  was  entitled  to 
thanks,  but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  publica- 
tion of  "  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and    seditious 
libel,  tending  to  inflame  and  stir  up  the  minds  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  sedition,  and  to  a  total 
subversion  of  all  good  order  and  legal  government." 
And  on  the  following  day,  February  the  3rd,  it  was 
moved  by  Lord  Barringon — "  That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  a  member  of  this  House,  who  hath  at  the  bar 
of  this  House  certified  himself  to  be  the  author 
and  publisher  of  what  this  House  has  resolved  to 
be  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and 
who  has  been  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious 
libel  and  three  obscene  and  impious  libels,  and  by 
the  judgment  of  the  said  court  has  been  sentenced 
to  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
is  now  in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be 
expelled  this  House."     This  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  219  to  137,  but  the  debate  was  long  and 
vehement ;   the  House  did  not  rise  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  several  admired  speeches  were 
made  against  the  motion  for  expulsion  by  Burke, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  George  Grenville,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  friend,  Mr.  Beckford,  his  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas   Pitt,  and  others.     General  Conway 
retired  without  voting  ;t  the  Marquess  of  Granby 

•  The  letter,  and  Wilkes's  strietores  on  it.  were  published  on  tlio 
10th  of  December,  1768.  iu  the  St.  James's  Ciironiclc.  Henry  Bald- 
win printer. 

f  Conway,  who  saw  the  propriety  of  more  moderation  on  Uie  part 
of  goTcrument.  or  the  impropriety  of  consom  nf  so  much  time  upon 
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voted  with  ministers;  the  solicitor-general  and 
some  others  absented  themselves.  Earl  Temple,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Chatham,  says,  "  The 
accumulated  crimes  of  No.  45,  the  impious  and 
obscene  libel,  and  that  against  Lord  Weymouth, 
are  the  foundation  of  this  expulsion ;  so  that  in 
the  debate  every  man  dwelt  upon  the  crime  he  most 
detested,  and  disapproved  of  the  punishment  for 
the  rest.  The  vanous  flowers  of  their  eloquence 
composed  a  most  delightful  nosegay.  Burke  spoke 
admirably."*  Burke,  with  equal  humour  and 
truth,  called  this  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragi-comedy 
acted  by  his  majesty's  servants  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
Wilkes,  in  fact,  afler  indulging  in  many  witticisms 
at  the  expense  of  his  mox^  adversaries,  said  that 
he  would  stand  again  for  Middlesex,  and  that  he 
was  quite  sure  no  ministerial  candidate  would  have 
a  chance  against  him.  The  event  justified  his 
boast.  At  a  meeting  of  freeholders  he^was  pro- 
posed by  James  Townshend,  Esq.,  member  for 
West  Looe,  who  was  seconded  by  the  member  for 
Hithe,  Alderman  Sawbridge,  brother  to  the  well- 
known  Catherine  Macauley.  His  nomination  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  A  Mr.  Dingley,  a  mer- 
cantile speculator  of  London — a  man  of  many 
trades — who  had  intended  to  get  himself  proposed, 
took  fright  and  retired  without  being  named ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  February,  thirteen  days  after  his 
expulsion,  Wilkes  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion.t  On  the  very  next  day  Lord  Strange  moved 
in  the  Commons,  "  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected 
a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament." 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  ex-chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, spoke  strongly  against  the  doctrine  thus 
attempted  to  be  established,  that  a  member  once 
expelled  is  incapable  of  re-election  to  the  same 
parliament,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of  making 
Wilkes's  morals  a  ground  of  expulsion.  "  If 
this,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  your  rule,  where  will 
you  stop?  You  have  turned  one  out  for  impiety 
and  obscenity:  when  half  a  dozen  members 
meet  over  their  bottle  is  their  discourse  entirely 
free  from  obscenity,  impiety,   and  abuse  of  go- 

thc  patriot  or  demagogue,  let  fall  the»  wordi— "  ^Mr.  ffilket  would 
take  a  differmt  part,  fhrlitrehii  uthforUmei  would  bit  much  shortened.** 
—Cavendish.  Mr.  Georire  Grenville,  under  whoae  qnlucky  admi- 
ni^ntion  the  war  upon  Wilkw  had  l»ecn  begun,  was  now  half  for  bim 
and  hair  aj^aiost  him  His  speech  against  the  absolute  expulsion  was 
much  admired,  hut  there  were  passages  in  it  which  did  not  please  tlio 
Tiatriot.  who  took  »p  his  pen  and  wrote  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  OeorKe  Grenville,  occasioned  by  his  publication  of  the  Sfevch 
ho  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sec."  I^rd  Temple  earnestly 
requested  him  to  suppress  this  letter  to  his  brother;  but  Wilkes  pe- 
'-"""•""' ' Y  reftised.    The  consequence  was.  an  end  to  that  friendship 


which  hud  subsisted  between  them  above  twenty  years:  they  never 
spoke  to  each  other  afterwards — Jimun,  Correspondence  Asd  Memoire 
oj  Wilkes. 

•  Chatham  Corrcsp. 

X  Townshend  declared  on  the  hnsthigs  that  he  had  never  seen  or 
spoken  to  Mr.  Wilkes  before  his  late  expulsion ;  that  he  regartled  bis 
cause  solely  as  the  cause  of  the  people,  divestedofe^ery  personal 
coDsideratlon  or  connexioD ;  that  he.  for  his  part,  would  assert  the 
ri;{ht  of  freeholders  to  choose  their  own  representatives,  by  guiug  to 
give  his  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  case  of  future  expulsions,  as  long  as 
he  should  have  a  shUlfaig  left,  or  one  leg  to  hop  down  to  Bnmtford. 
Alderman  Sawbridge  concluded  his  hustings  speech  by  quoting  from 
Wilkes's  printed  address  to  the  freeholders:—^'  If  once  the  mmistry 
shall  be  permitted  to  say  whom  the  fh?cholders  shall  iwi  choose,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  tell  them  whom  they  %haU  choose."— ilm.  TU^. 


vemment?  Even  in  the  cabinet,  that  pious  re- 
forming society! — ^why,  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be 
adjudged  there,  and  the  innocent  man  to  throw  the 
first  stone,  they  would  slink  out  one  by  one,  and 
leave  the  culprit  uncondemned !"  This  satire  told 
the  better  as  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the 
irregularities  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, and  other  members  of  the  administration ; 
but  the  Commons,  nevertheless,  rejected  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  by  a  majority 
of  228  to  102,  and  then  adopted  Lord  Strange's 
motion  by  a  majority  of  235  to  89.*  The  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench  laughed,  and  said  he  would 
try  again. 

Great  efforts  were  made  in  the  city  of  London 
by  the  ministerial  party,  who  were  said  to  be  as- 
sisted by  money  from  the  treasury;  but  Wilkes 
had  not  only  the  public  press  and  the  mob,  but 
also  many  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  on 
his  side,  which  they  thought  the  side  of  liberty.    A 
meeting  was  called  on  die  8th  of  March,  at  the 
King's  Arms  tavern  in  Cornhill,  by  Mr.  Dingley, 
who  was  anxious  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  hustings 
once  more,  and  who  now  proposed  a  loyal  address 
to  his  majesty,  in  contradiction  of  certain  instruc- 
tions which  the  city  had  prepared.     But,  though 
they  had  gone  to  a  loyal  tavern,  they  could  not  keep 
out  the  Wilkites,  and  the  consequence  was  a  scuffle, 
which  is  thus  related  by  Earl  Temple  to  the  Chat- 
hams  : — "  The  Dingleyans,  apprehensive  of  being 
outvoted,  had  prepared  an  address,  ready  cut  and 
dried  \  words  ensued,  and  the  hero  of  the  meeting, 
Master  Dingley,   struck  Wilkes's   attorney,  who 
knocked  him  down  in  return,  and  bade  him  go  to 
the  treasury  for  more  money,  as  next  term  he  should 
be  put  in  the  crown-oflSce.     Dingley  was  then  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  presiding,  and  Vaughan, 
the  merchant,  put  in  the  chair,  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  city  instructions.     The  Dingley  party 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to   draw  up  an  addres8."t     In  a 
second  attempt,  made  in  another  place,  the  Ding- 
leyans were  more  successful;  but  the  saturnalia 
continued  and  grew  worse.   On  the  22nd  of  March, 
when  they  went  to  present  their  loyal  address  to 
the  king,  they  were  beset  by  a  countless  mob  shout- 
ing "  Wilkes  and  Liberty !  Liberty  and  Wilk^  for 
ever !"  and  pelting  them  with  the  contents  of  the 
kennels.     Nor  was  this  all;  for  some  ingenious 
mischief-maker   had    procured    an    undertaker's 
hearse,  and  had  partially  covered  it  with  paintings 
or  daubs  representing  the  death  of  young  Allen  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  and  the  murder  at  Brentford 
by  Sir  William  Proctor's  chairmen ;  and  this  lugu- 
brious vehicle,  with  its  bloody   decorations,  was 
dragged  slowly  along  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
As  the  mob  became  more  excited  they  threw  stones 
as  well  as  dirt,  and  so  terrified  those  who  were  going 
up  with  the  address  that  many  of  them  stopped 
their  coaches  and  went  oflf  from  the  scene  of  danger 
by  by-streets,  or  ran  into  some  friendly  house. 
he  braver  continued  their  slow  drive  still  preceded 
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by  the  heane,  which  never  halted  till  it  came  in 
front  of  the  gates  of  St.  James's  Palace.  There 
Lord  Talbot  rushed  out  and  seized  two  of  the  mob, 
and  the  soldiers  on  duty  seized  fifteen  more.*  The 
hearse  was  then  removed,  and  the  loyal  address 
was  carried  in  amidst  hisses  and  execrations. 
The  seventeen  men  seized  were  carried  to  prison ; 
but  their  sufferings  were  not  great,  as  the  grand 
jury  for  Middlesex  refused  to  find  bills  of  indict- 
ment against  them. 

In  the  mean  while  Wilkes  had  again  been  re- 
turned for  Middlesex.     The  election  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  March,  at  Brentford.     Dingley  at- 
tempted to  get  himself  named,  but  he  found  the 
timidity  of  his  party  so  epidemic  that  he  had  not 
one  freeholder  to  attend  him,  and  he  could  not  get 
near  the  hustings.t    On  the  following   day  the 
House  of  Commons  again  declared  Wilkes's  return 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  a  new  writ.  There 
was  then  sitting  in  the   House,  as  member  for 
Bossiney,  a  military  officer  who  was  bold  enough  to 
conceive  that  he  might  assist  ministers  in  their  di- 
lemma and  run  the  perilous  chances  of  Brentford 
with  a  hope  of  success.     This  was  Colonel   Henry 
Lawes  Luttrell,  eldest  son  of  the  lately  created  Irish 
peer  Lord  Imham,t  &  name  odious  in  Ireland,  and 
not  as  yet  at  all  popular  in  England  .§  He  vacated  his 
seat  and  offered  himself  for  Middlesex.  The  House 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  be  attentive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  and  to  appoint  a  number  of  extra 
constables  to  be  on  duty  at  Brentford.  Encouraged 
by  this  care,  and  by  Colonel  Luttrell's  boldness, 
two  other  candidates,  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Roach, 
offered  themselves  at  the  hustings.     Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  election,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
passed  off  quietly ;  the  result  of  the  poll  being,  for 
Mr.  Wilkes,  1143;  for  Colonel  Luttrell,  296;  for 
Mr.  Whitaker,  5;  and  for  Mr.  Roach,  0.     Illu- 
minations from  Northumberland  House  all  through 
the  city  t^tified  the  popular  triumph ;  but  there 
was  no  riot  or  violence.     The  sheriffs  returned 
Wilkes  as  duly  elected.   But  on  the  very  next  day, 
the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Onslow  mov^  that  the 
sheriff   of  Middlesex  should  immediately  attend 

*  Talbot,  the  Mime  noble  lord  who  luid  fooyht  John  WUkts  by 
moonlight,  got  his  staff  of  lord  stawanl  broke  In  ihe  scuffle, 
f  Dingley'e  own  letter. 

t  Afterwards  Viscount  and  Earl  of  Carfaampton  (in  the  Irish 
p— rnjrn')-  The  readers  of  Junius  will  recollect  a  remarkable  note 
relating  to  this  family,  attached  to  the  67th  Letter. 

f  The  colonel  had  been  very  intemperate  against  the  fotrioi  in  the 
f{0ij«e  of  Commons,  and  had  blundered  through  sttveral  stranice 
rpceehes  on  the  questi<ms  of  Wilkes's  petition,  expulsion.  &c.  In 
lhedebat«  on  the  S3rd  of  January  he  said.  "  Certain  great  men.  who 
aisoma  to  be  the  heads  of  faction,  have  added  fbel  to  this  fire,  only 
to  fl%?t  dI under  out  of  it.  . .  .  The  great  mover  and  promoter  of  the 
aecuSon  of  these  times  is  Wilkes,  that  infbmous  disturber,  of  whose 
lUcrant  actions  I  will  give  the  House  a  short  recital.  HcHrtt  created 
rrfninMitv  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  Pursuing  this  infernal 
Ulan  he  lnsalt«d  hi»fruni$  and  was  then  expelled  Uiis  House.  He  has 
been'cuUty  of  ridiculing  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  blaspheming 
his  God.  .  .  •  Sir.  thb  man  is  covered  with  Infamous  crimes.^*— Here 
Sir  Geonte  Sa^ill*^  called  to  order.  But  Luttrell  would  not  be  stopped. 
iJ!.*  «»««t  on  to  speak  about  what  he  cnlled  Wilkes's  ••  triumphant 
«tr^  into  prison.'^^Here  «r  Joseph  Mawbey  called  to  order.  But 
I^t^ll  went  on — "  This  man.  firom  hb  infernal  practices*'— here  Mr. 
Hntham  rose  to  order ;  and  at  lost  the  colonel  sate  dovvn.  expressing 
&  hmte  tt»at  there  was  •'  a  numerous  body  of  true  patriots  ready  to 
«.^?k  WTiikes  for  his  iniquities."  It  was  on  Uiis  occasion  that  Kf  r. 
^i^^^Z^^^f^'^^"^  *t  least  had  not  Joined  hypocrisy 
to  impiety/— <"  '    *         " 


the  House  with  the  poll.  This  was  agreed  to ; 
but,  as  no  previous  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
sheri^Qs,  those  functionaries  kept  the  House  waiting 
a  very  long  time,  during  which  the  members 
are  stated  to  have  got  into  "  confusion  and  rioty 
At  last  the  sheriffs  appeared  and  presented  the 
poll.  But  it  was  now  considered  that  the  hour 
was  too  late,  or  the  House  too  much  disordered,  to 
enter  upon  the  debate ;  and  a  motion  was  made  by 
the  ministry  to  adjourn  to  next  day,  Saturday — 
a  day  on  which  the  House  never  transacted  busi- 
ness. The  opposition  opposed  this  adjournment  to 
Saturday  as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  parliament ; 
and  represented  that  such  a  hurrying  on  of  this 
particular  business  would  seem  irregular  and  un- 
fair, and  inflame  rather  than  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Ministers  however  persisted,  and  car- 
ried their  point  by  a  majority  of  207  to  115.* 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Onslow, "  That  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Esq., 
ought  to  have  been  returned  a  knight  of  the  shire 
to  serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex."  In  the  animated  debate  which 
followed,  Mr.  George  Grenville  distinguished  him- 
self on  the  opposition  side,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Grenville  or  Temple  interest,  together  with  that  of 
the  Chatham  party,  was  exerted  for  Wilkes,  or 
against  the  return  of  Luttrell.  But  upon  a  divi- 
sion, which  did  not  take  place  till  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning^  ministers  carried  their  point  by 
a  majority  of  197  to  ^  143.  The  freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  keeping  in  'view  the  poll-books  alone, 
ejcclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  substituting  Lut- 
trell with  his  296  votes,  for  Wilkes  with  his  1143; 
and  they  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  implored  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  peti- 
tion was  set  aside  for  another  to  the  Commons, 
l>cgging  them  to  rescind  their  motion  about  Colonel 
Luttrell  and  to  admit  Mr. Wilkes  to  his  seat.  Counsel 
was  heard  upon  such  a  petition  on  the  8th  of  May ; 
but,  after  the  question  had  been  debated,  Luttrell 
was  confirmed  in  his  seat  by  a  majority  of  221  to 
152.  In  reporting  the  debate  to  the  Countess  of 
Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  who  seems  never  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
have  exerted  every  nerve  for  Wilkes  against  king 
and  ministers,  says, — **  Yesterday  turned  out  again 
a  most  glorious  day ;  not  the  shadow  of  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  disqualification,  by  precedent  or 
otherwise.  Wedderbum  made  a  most  excellent 
speech  with  us.  It  has  cost  him  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment ;  which  he  has  this  day  vacated,  in  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas's  reproaches  and 
desire,  from  what  I  think  too  generous  a  delicacy. 
The  numbers  were  221  to  152 ;  the  greatest  mino- 
rity, I  believe,  ever  known  the  last  day  of  a  session. 
Seventy  of  the  members  have  this  day  dined  toge- 
ther at  the  Thatched-house,  consisting  of  Rocking- 
hams,  Grenvilles,  &c. ;  this  from  only  the  short 
notice  of  yesterday.  Things  tend  apace  to  coalition 

•Fsrl.  Ilist.-Letter'from  Earl  Temple    to  the   Omutesa  of 
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amongst  u»"*  Several  days  before  this,  Temple 
had  announced  to  the  same  Tpilling  listeners  at 
Hayes  that  the  ministry  were  altogether  by  the  ears, 
and  diat  some  change  was  resolved  upon.  Nothing 
indeed  seemed  wanting  but  a  few  shafts  from  the 
bow  of  the  tnagnns  Apollo;  the  Earl  of  Chat«- 
ham  was  reported  better  almost  from  the  very 
moment  when  he  got  rid  of  the  privy  seal,  and  he 
was  now  receiving  the  congratulations  of  opposi- 
tion on  his  rapidly  advancing  convalescence. 

This  session  committees  had  been  appointed  by 
both  Houses  to  examine  and  report  upon  papers 
relating  to  American  affairs,  and  submitted  to  them 
by  the  crown.  The  opposition  had  pressed  for  the 
production  of  many  other  papers,  including  all 
letters  patent,  and  copies  of  all  orders  and  instruc- 
tion given  to  any  officers  civil  or  military  in  those 
colonies ;  but  this  was  negatived  by  ministers  and 
the  majority.  A  petition  from  the  people  of  Boston, 
the  centre  of  trouble,  was  contemptuously  rejected, 
and  measures  of  rigour  were  urged  by  majorities 
in  both  Houses.  The  Lords,  alleging  that  both 
the  people  and  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  been  guilty  of  various  illegal  and  treason- 
able acts,  and  that  there  was  no  probability  of  these 
crimes  being  properly  punished  in  the  country  by 
native  courts  and  juries,  recommended,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  that  the  criminals  should  be 
brought  over  to  England  and  tried  by  a  special 
commission,  according  to  a  statute  of  the  35th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  most  unlucky  name  to  intro- 
duce at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  cause !  It  was 
moved  in  the  Commons  that  they  should  concur 
with  their  Lordships.  Mr.  George  Grenville  op- 
posed the  motion,  and  caused  the  government 
some  perplexity  by  contradicting  their  statement 
of  the  occurrences  at  Boston.  The  debate  was 
prolonged  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
time  at  least  there  was  no  want  of  warning 
voices.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Pennant,  member 
for  Liverpool,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  Alderman  Beckford,  Colonel 
Barr^^  Governor  Johnston,  and  Governor  Pownall, 
all  spoke  vehemently  against  the  address  and  the 
coercive  plan  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well said — "The  Lords  have  sent  us  resolutions 
insufficient  and  unfit  to  remedy  the  disorders 
which  prevail  in  our  colonies.  Let  us  go  upon 
propositions  of  our  own,  and  lay  aside  those  of  the 

Lords They  recommend  his  majesty  to 

carry  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
tiie  thirty- fifth  of  Henry  VIII  for  regulating  the 
trial  of  treasons,  a  measure  which  would  be  most 
cruel  to  the  Americans,  and  most  injurious  to  our- 
selves." He  condemned  the  secretary  of  state  for 
directing  the  governors  in  America  to  dissolve  the 
legislatures  of  the  provinces.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  a 
secretary  of  state  is  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk 
of  dissolving  legislatures,  he  ought  at  least  to  do  it 
with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  I 
observe  both  caution  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  American  assemblies ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to 

*  Chatham's  Corresp. 


give  the  approbation  of  this*  house  to  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  secretary,  which,  I  think,  has  been 

rash  and  inconsiderate The  statute   of 

Henry  VIII.  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Americans. 
If  an  American  is  tried  in  America,  he  has  kins- 
men, and  friends,  and  neighbours  around  him ;  he 
is  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen.  But  what, 
sir,  is  the  case  if  you  bring  him  over  to  this  coun- 
try ?  You  separate  him  from  his  relations^  from 
his  native  place,  and  from  his  witnesses.  In  what 
manner  are  you  to  proceed  against  him  ?  Will  you 
put  him  upon  his  trial  when  he  tells  you  he  has 
not  his  witnesses  at  hand,  or  will  you  put  off  his 
trial  from  time  to  time  ?  In  the  one  case,  the  law 
will  be  avoided ;  in  the  other,  he  will  have  an  un- 
fair trial.  Are  his  witnesses  to  be  brought  from 
America  ?  When  is  he  to  know  the  charge  against 
him?  How  is  he  to  be  indicted?  Suppose  he 
finds  a  witness  still  wanting ;  is  he  to  go  to  be 
tried,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from 
his  home,  and  with  the  melancholy  reflection  that, 
had  the  court  allowed  him  to  bring  that  witness, 
his  innocence  might  have  been  established  ?  The 
condition  of  the  man  is  deplorable.  What,  sir,  are 
we  going  to  do  ?  ....  If  you  had  taken  up  the 
business  in  your  own  house,  you  would  not  have 
come  to  such  resolutions.  The  lords  have  none  of 
their  brother-peers  in  America;  the  lords  may 
overlook  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country ;  their  attention  has  not  been  particularly 
directed  towards  it ;  they  think  only  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  but  it  behoves  us,  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, seriously  to  consider  whether  we  can  justify 
to  ourselves  the  putting  men  upon  their  trial  in 
the  manner  now  proposed,  and  which  cannot  be 
justified  at  the  bar  of  justice  or  of  reason."  Mr. 
.  Cornwall  said  that  his  objection  to  the  remedy  pro- 
posed was  this — that,  though  the  offences  of  the 
Americans  might  deserve  punishment,  it  was  not 
wise  to  treat  them  with  rigour,  and  drive  things  to 
extremities ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying — "  Let 
us  not  put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  angry  men  ! 
I/et  not  parliament  go  into  this  odious  work." 
Burke  characterised  aJl  the  preceding  measures  of 
government  as  rash,  raw,  indigested  measures, 
which  had  inflamed  America  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  He  said  the  remedy  now  pro- 
posed was  not  likely  to  appease,  but  to  exasperate ; 
that  they  were  firing  a  cannon  upon  the  Americans 
which  would  re-act  upon  themselves.  "  At  the  de- 
sire of  an  exasperated  governor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we 
are  called  upon  to  agree  to  an  address,  advising  the 
king  to  put  in  force  against  the  Americans  the  act 
of  Henry  VIII.  And  why?  Because  you  cannot 
trust  the  juries  of  that  country.  Sir,  that  word 
must  convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  you 
have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people, 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government, 
or  renounce  the  colonies  for  ever.  If  the  people 
are  uniform,  and  steady,  and  united,  you  never  can 
punish  them."  Mr.  George  Grenville,  in  a  long 
speech,  said — "  Why  have  the  lords  named  this 
act  of  Henry  VIII. — an  act  which  has  a  very  odd 
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meaning? — an  act  ^  concerning  the  trials  of  trea- 
sons committed  out  of  his  majesly^s  dominions.' 
Will  not  the  Americans  say— We  then  are  out  of 
his  majesty's  dominions  ?  In  the  present  instance, 
this  is  a  most  futile  provision,  one  that  cannot  be 
acted  upon,  and  upon  which  ministers  do  not  intend 
to  act  Do  not  let  us  make  use  of  big  words,  and 
then  suffer  ourselves  to  be  laughed  at,  like  ancient 
Pistnl  in  the^^y."  Beckfurd,  in  his  usual  warm 
way,  exclaimed — "  There  seems  as  if  there  was  a 
regular  plan  of  ruling  by  a  military  force,  both 
here  and  in  America !  *'  Governor  Pownall  dis* 
played  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  customs, 
character,  disposition,  and  charters  of  the  colunists, 
as  well  as  with  the  laws  and  usages  that  regulated 
their  houses  of  assembly;  and  he  accused  the 
ministers  of  a  total  ignorance  of  these  matters.  He 
obliged  Lord  North  to  confess  one  mistake  in  the 
proposed  address.  Governor  Johnstone  said  that 
the  Lords'  resolutions  were  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
improper  in  point  of  language,  and  inexpedient  in 
point  of  time.  Yet,  upon  a  division,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  155  against  89  that  the  House 
concurred  with  the  Lords  in  the  resolutions  and 
address.* 

This  was  on  the  26th  of  January.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  during  a  short  interval  allowed  by 
Wilkes's  transcendant  affair,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  de- 
bate was  most  animated ;  and  this  time  ministers 
were  still  more  fully  warned  of  the  danger  of  driv- 
ing matters  to 'extremities.  Mr.  Rose  Fuller, 
member  for  Rye,  said  he  wonld  not  charge  the 
administration  with  what  they  had  done,  for  that 
would  throw  them  upon  their  defence ;  and  he  had 
frequently  seen  a  whole  debate  so  turn  upon  attack 
and  defence,  that  the  subject-matter  at  last  slipped 
through  with  scarcely  any  notice  being  taken  of  it. 
"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  he,  ^*to  the  first  part 
of  the  address,  but  a  strong  one  to  the  proposed 
special  commission  for  inquiring  into  cases  of  trea* 
son  in  America.  Whoever  may  have  been  the 
adviser  of  it,  I  will  call  it  the  harshest  measure 
that  ever  was  proposed  to  parliament.  As  the 
corpus  delicti  is  not  found,  it  will  be  supposed  in 
America  that  we  wish  treason  had  actuidly  been 
committed ;  the  Americans  will  conceive  that  they 
come  within  the  reach  of  it,  and  will  imagine  that 
they  have  no  other  method  of  saving  themselves 
but  by  going  still  further,  and  bringing  the  ques« 
tion  to  the  point  of  arms."  He  went  on  to  show 
how  much  we  should  be  exposed  in  Europe  if  we 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  larger  part  of  our  forces 
in  a  war  with  our  colonies.  *'  If,"  said  he,  "  you 
had  been  at  peace  or  in  good  fellowship  with  those 
colonies,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cession  of  Cor- 
iica  to  France  would  have  taken  place.  A  new 
war  in  Europe  will  now,  in  all  probability,  become 
general ;  and  this,  I  believe,  would  not  have  been 

the  case  but  for  your  American  disputes 

I  earnestly  implore  this  house  to  take  further  time 
for  con^eration I  once  more  implore 

•  CaTeodMi's  Debfttet. 


the  ministry  not  to  drive  us  into  Ais  address.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  money,  all  that  sum  might  be  collected 
in  the  city  of  London,  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense." Alderman  Beckfbrd  objected  strongly  to 
the  statute  of  Henij  VIII.,  and  told  ministers  to 
read  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  which  rendered 
the  enforcing  that  statute  impossible  or  illegal. 
"  I  acknowl^ge,"  said  he,  **  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother  country,  but  I  sav  that,  in  practice,  you 
have  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies This  sys- 
tem of  taxation  has  not  produced  you  a  single 
shilling — ^the  money  is  all  eaten  up  by  the  number 
of  officers  employed  to  collect  it."  Alderman 
Trecothick  declared  that  one  of  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion was  of  the  most  impolitic  description,  striking 
at  the  very  roots  of  British  manufactures,  and 
cutting  off  our  supplies  of  the  raw  material  of 
several  of  them.  *'  I  am  well  founded,"  said  he, 
"  in  asserting  that  there  are  no  rational  prospects 
of  advantage  from  our  colonies  but  such  as  may  be 
derived  through  the  medium  of  commerce;  "nor 
am  I  discouraged  in  rising  u]^  as  a  merchant,  by 
the  contumacious  name  given  to  me  of  an  interested 
trader.  Sir,  I  glory  in  the  name,  because  my 
interest  is  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  my  country. 
I  know  no  class  of  men  more  useful  than  the  class 
whose  profits  are  derived  from  the  importation  of 

raw  materials  for  our  roanuftMrtures Upon 

this  important  occasion,  sir,  I  must  a  little  trespass 
upon  the  maxim,  de  mwiuis  nil  nisi  honum.  A 
minister  (Mr.  Charles  Townshend),  whose  me- 
mory for  many  of  his  excellent  qualities  I  must 
respect,  finding  himself  warm  in  the  sunshine  of 
majesty,  wantonly  threw  out  that  he  would  tax 
America ;  that  he  was  pledged  to  do  it.  I  knew 
his  difficulties,  and  conversed  with  him  upon  them. 
The  merchants  remonstrated  against  the  measure, 
as  likely  to  involve  America  in  disputes  with  this 
country.  But  America  was  to  be  taxed  at  the 
expense  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  of  the  colonies."  The  alderman  censured  se- 
verely the  conduct  of  the  new  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  enforce  the  tax  act,  and  who 
had  discharged  all  the  old  revenue  officers  of  the 
crown — good  men,  approved  of  there,  and  beloved 
here;  and  he  concluded  with  saying  that  the 
Americans  had  been  mortified,  chastised,  and  de- 
prived of  their  assemblies,  and  that  now  it  was 
time  to  stop.  "  I  think,"  said  he, "  we  stand  upon 
the  best  ground  for  relaxing  towards  the  colonies 
that  ever  we  shall  stand  upon ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
be  wise  enough  to  get  back  again  to  our  former 
good  feeling."  Mr.  Thomas  ToTi-nshend,  junior, 
defended  the  conduct  of  his  deceased  relative.  He 
said,  "  He  was  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. It  was  not  the  opinion  solely  of  one  man, 
but  of  many,  that  some  plan  of  taxation  ought  to 
be  adopted  ;  and  that  opinion  had  so  pervaded  this 
nation  at  large,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

do  something He  was  anxious  to  impose 

taxes  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Americans ; 
but  in  these  hopes  he  was  misled  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  who  said  to  him,  take  the  tax,  and  let 
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it  but  bear  the  appearance  of  port  duties,  and  it 
will  not  be  objected  to."  But  having  said  this 
much  to  defend  the  memory  of  Charles  Townshend, 
he  condemned  the  ministerial  address,  and  de- 
nounced the  application  of  Henry  VII I /s  statute 
to  the  colonies.  Alderman  Trecothick  stood  up 
again  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  malevolence  towards  the  deceased  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  "  In  the  pursuit  of  truth,"  said 
he,  "  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  mentioning  the 
late  right  hon.  gentleman's  name.  I  know  he 
had  remonstrances  made  to  him  against  the  mea- 
sure by  British  merchants,  and  was  told  what  the 
consequences  of  it  would  certainly  be.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  part,  I  had  rather  whisper  it 
in  the  honourable  gentleman's  ear  than  tell  it  to 
the  house."*  It  appears  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  most  important  debate,  the  members 
in  opposition  were  left  to  throw  away  their  warn- 
ings upon  a  very  thin  and  inattentive  house.  When 
Alderman  Trecothick  sat  down,  Mr.  Seymour  re- 
marked— "  The  house  was  very  thin  a  short  time 
ago,  but,  by  a  little  manoeuvre,  it  is  now  fuller. 
For  five  or  six  days  together  we  had  debates  in 
full  houses  about  a  smgle  individual  (John  Wilkes); 
but,  when  I  look  round  and  see  the  empty  benches 
upon  this  important  question,  I  am  shocked. 
When  gentlemen  come  down  to  give  their  votes, 
one  would  suppose  they  would  wish  to  hear  what 
can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question."  He 
observed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  had 
been  unusually  silent,  giving  the  house  no  opinion 
of  their  own  as  lawyers,  but  merely  interpreting 
the  opinions  of  ministers.  This  seems  to  have 
bad  the  effect  of  rousing  the  solicitor-general 
(Dunning),  who,  however,  said  a  very  few  words 
to  show  that,  as  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
applicable  to  Ireland,  so  it  was  applicable  to  Ame- 
rica ;  that  the  intention  of  the  act  had  been  greatly 
mistaken;  and  that  the  measure  was  necessary, 
and  therefore  proper.  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr. 
Dyson  spoke  faintly  on  the  same  side.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith  repeated  that  the  statute  was  the  bar- 
barous work  of  a  barbarous  sovereign.  "  If  I  were 
an  American,"  said  he,  **  rather  than  have  the  act 
of  Henry  VIII.  applied  to  me,  I  would  undergo 
any  degree  of  suffering.  It  is  giving  the  Ame- 
ricans a  horrid  impression  of  the  goveniment  of 
this  country,  to  see  them  raking  into  acts  of 
arbitrary  times.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  to  ramble 
back  inlo  antiquity  is  the  same  as  to  irinovate." 
General  Conway  admitted  the  importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  case,  but  said  something 
must  be  done ;  and  that  no  gentleman  had  sub- 
stituted any  other  remedy  in  the  place  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  ministers.  He  then  main- 
tained, as  many  others  had  done,  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  internal  taxes  and  duties 
laid  upon  certain  articles,  which  he  called  regula- 

*  It  hu  been  said  that  the  secret  which  Tree  .thick  could  have 
whispered  wai,  that,  when  Mr.  Charles  Townahend  s  pro;ect  of  tax- 
ation was  in  agitation,  the  English  merchants  offered  to  pay  the 
taxes,  or  an  equivalent  fbr  them,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  provok- 
ing the  Americans,  and  losing  their  trade. 


tions  of  trade.  "  The  Americans,"  he  continued, 
"have  submitted  to  thirty  acts  of  parliament; 
yet  the  language  has  been,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  by  any  but  themselves."  But  the  longest 
and  in  every  way  most  remarkable  speech  delivered 
during  the  night  was  one  from  Governor  Pownall, 
who  treated  the  American  question  in  point  of  law, 
in  relation  to  commerce,  in  a  military  view,  and 
in  all  its  bearings.  He  had  once  been  governor  at 
Boston  himself,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  know- 
ing more  about  the  Bostonians  and  the  colonists 
in  general  than  any  man  in  the  House,  so  that  every 
word  from  him  was  entitled  to  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  reminded  them  that  the  crown,  in  the  8th 
year  of  William  III.,  gave  its  consent  to  an  act  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  regulating 
trials  for  high  treason  within  that  province  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  the  7th  of  King  William ;  and 
he  held  that  the  crown  and  parliament  could  not 
now,  consistently  or  with  justice,  issue  a  commis- 
sion to  bring  any  delinquent  out  of  the  province 
to  try  him  here  in  England  upon  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  As  to  the  taxes  and  duties,  he  said, 
— "  Where  the  whole  spirit  and  bent  of  a  people, 
who  have  the  powers  of  government  within  them- 
selves, is  fixed  and  determined  against  a  tax,  ex- 
perience and  common  sense  will  convince  you  that 
no  civil  power,  no  civil  coercion,  will  ever  assess  or 
collect  it.  It  will  be  found  also  in  the  trial  a  fact 
that  no  military  force  can  do  this :  it  never  did,  so 
long  as  the  forms  only  of  government  remained : 
it  cannot  assess  or  collect :  it  may  raise  a  contri- 
bution by  military  execution ;  but  that  is  not  go- 
vernment, it  is  war."  He,  however,  admitted  the 
right  of  external  taxation,  and  added  that  the 
mother  country  had  uninterruptedly  and  invariably 
laid  and  imposed  external  taxes  by  port  duties — 
duties  which  the  people  never  opposed,  never  con- 
sidered as  a  grievance,  never  objected  to  or  peti- 
tioned against,  until  government  thought  of  levying 
internal  taxes.  "  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  lay  internal  taxes 
on  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The  questions 
which  this  measure  and  the  repeal  of  it  raised  and 
brought  into  discussion,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  question  was  most  unaccountably  agitated, — 
by  arguing  from  precedents  of  external  taxes  to  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  internal  taxes,  by  saying 
that  there  was  no  difference, — ^has  taught  the  colo- 
nies to  retort  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  by 
arguing  from  internal  to  external.  In  this  argu- 
ment they  have  adopted  your  own  proposition,  and 
by  your  help  have  reasoned  themselves  into  an 
opposition  to  all  external  taxes,  which  they  had 
hitherto  submitted  to  fur  a  century  and  a  half." 
He  quoted  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
of  Virginia,  of  Maryland,  which  were  all  decisive 
against  internal  taxation,  and  which  all  recognised 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  lay  duties  and 
customs  according  to  the  law  of  merchants.  He 
called  to  the  recollection  of  the  house  the  history 
of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  all  the  hardships  the 
first  British  settlers  in  America  had  encountered 
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and  cheerfully  borne,  in  order  to  avoid  religious 
persecution  and  civil  slavery  in  the  mother  country. 
"  But  now,"  said  he,  "  that  spirit,  equally  strong 
and  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a  slight  and  trifling 
sacrifice  to  make:  the  Americans  have  not  n 
country  to  leave,  but  a  country  to  defend;  they 
have  not  friends  and  relations  to  leave  and  forsake, 
but  friends  and  relations  to  unite  with  and  stand 
by,  in  one  common  union.  Gentlemen  high  in 
oflSce  have  been  told  this,  but  they  will  not  believe 
it.  The  house,  if  they  will  not  believe  it,  have 
been  warned  of  it.  The  only  sacrifice  they  have 
to  make  is  that  of  a  few  follies  and  a  few  luxuries.'* 
Yet,  upon  a  division,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller's  motion  to 
have  the  address  recommitted  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  169  against  65.* 

On  the    14th  of  March  a  petition  or  remon- 
strance was  offered  from  the  people  of  New  York, 
d^enying  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them  in  any 
Nray.     It  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Lord  North 
t\iat  such  a  paper  should  not  be  received.    Colonel 
Barr^  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  predicted 
all  that  would  happen  on  passing  the  stan)p  act, 
and  he  said  that  he  now  could  prophesy  other  and 
inevitable  evils :  and,  speaking  boldlv  out,  he  told 
ministers  that,  if  they  persevered  in   their  pre- 
sent course,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
would  rise  in  arms,  and  those  colonies,  perhaps,  be 
lost  to  England  for  ever.     Later  in  the  session  Go- 
vernor Pownall  moved  in  a  long  speech  that  the  re- 
venue acts  affecting  America  should  be  repealed 
forthwith.  **  Every  person,"  it  is  said,  "  seemed  to 
agree  with  his  motion ;  but  the  ministry  complain- 
ing that  the  late  time  of  the  session  would  not  allow 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  be  properly 
agitated,  as  they  were  not  prepared  for  it^  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  put  it  off  till  next  session. "t 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  announced  in  a  message 
from  the  king,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency 
in  some   branches  of  the  revenue  appropriated  to 
the  civil  list,  he  had  been  obliged  to  contract  debts 
amounting  to  513,511/.,  which  his  majesty  trusted 
the  House  would  enable  him  to  discharge.     The 
opposition  moved  for  papers  to  explain  the  alleged 
deficiency.     Lord  North  promised  the  papers,  but 
hoped  they  would  vote  the  money  first,  as  the  papers 
could  not  be  prepared  immediately.     This  propo- 
sition was  combated  for  two  or  three  days,  but  in 
the  end  the  minister  succeeded,  and  the  money 
was  voted.      The  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was   prolonged  for  the  further  term  of  fi\t 
years   on   conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  last 
agreement.      The  company  was  to  continue  to  pay 
to  government  400,000/.  a-year,  to  export  a  cer- 
tain quantity  oi  British  manufactures,  &c.,  but  it  was 
now  allowed  to  increase  its  dividend  up  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  provided  it  did  not  in  any  one 
year  put  on  more  than  one  per  cent. :   if  it  found 
any  decrease  of  dividend  necessary,  the  sum  pay- 
able  to    governnient  was  to  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately, and  if  the  dividend  fell  to  six  per  cent. 


VOL.    I. 
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such  payment  to  government  was  to  cease  alto- 
gether. 

The  king  went  down  to  prorogue  parliament  on 
the  9th  of  May,  which  was  the  day  after  the  last 
vehement  debate  and  division  on  Wilkes's  election. 
The  mob  grossly  insulted  him  as  he  passed  from 
the  palace  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  his  speech  he 
said  it  gave  him  great  concern  to  be  obliged  to 
recommend  to  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
earnestness,  that  they  would  all,  in  their  several 
counties,  exert  their  utmost  efibrts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  peace  and  good  order. 

The  bargain  with  the  East  India  Company  had 
scarcely  bc^  renewed  when  very  sinister  intelli- 
gence arrived  from  Hindostan.  Hyder  Ally  had 
reduced  the  company,  afler  a  most  expensive  war, 
to  sue  for  what  was  considered  a  dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous  peace ;  for  a  moment  our  domi- 
nion in  the  East  seemed  in  jeopardy,  great  alarms 
prevailed  in  England,  and  India  stock  fell  rapidly. 
All  these  Indian  events,  which  form  a  history  in 
themselves,  will  be  narrated  in  a  continuous  man- 
ner hereafter.  For  the  present,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  to  avoid  mixing  two  great  and  most 
important  narratives,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
particulars  of  the  American  troubles. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  little  the  Americans 
were  satisfied  with  the  declaratory  bill  which  ac- 
companied the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The  dis- 
contents were  increased  by  the  endeavours  of  govern- 
ment to  enforce  what  was  styled  the  mutiny  act, 
but  what  was  more  properly  an  act  for  quartering 
and  better  providing  for  the  troops  at  the  expense 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  an  act  carried  through  in 
a  hurry  at  the  fag  end  of  a  session,  and  yet  blindly 
persevered  in.  Lord  Shelbumc  thus  described  it 
m  1767  : — "  It  was  first  suggested  by  the  military, 
and  intended  to  give  a  power  of  billeting  on  private 
houses,  as  was  done  in  the  war.  It  was  altered  by 
the  merchants  and  agents,  who  substituted  empty 
houses,  provincial  barracks,  and  bams,  in  their 
room,  undertaking  that  the  assembly  should  supply 
them  with  the  additional  necessaries :  and  it  passed, 
I  believe,  without  that  superintendence  or  attentive 
examination  on  the  part  of  government,  which  is 
so  wanting  in  all  cases  where  necessity  requires 
something  different  from  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution.  I  am  told  that  it  was  carried 
through  by  Mr.  Ellis  without  the  entire  conviction 
or  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  made  it  a 
separate  bill,  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  general 
mutiny  act.'**  In  depriving  the  assembly  of  New 
York  of  its  legislative  faculties,  for  opposing  this 
act,  ministers  threw  fresh  materials  into  the  black 
cauldron;  and  then  came  Charles  Townshend's 
taxes  to  make  it  boil  over ;  and  then  again,  as  fuel  to 
keep  up  the  fire  beneath  it,  there  arrived  at  Boston 
the  newly  formed  American  board  of  commissioners 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  new  duties  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  smuggling.  These  commissioners 
could  not  possibly  have  been  sent  to  a  worse  place 
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tbam  Boston.    New  York,  for  many  reasons,  was 
preferable;  but  whenever  there  was  a  choice   to 
make  the  cabinet  committed  a  blunder.    The  colo- 
nists read  in  the  preamble  to  Charles  Townshend's 
act  that  the  duties  were  laid  "  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  government  and  the  administration  of  the 
colonies ;"  and  they  detected  a  clause  in  the  bill 
which  seemed  to  enable  the  king,  by  sign  manual, 
to  establish  a  general  civil  list  in  every  province  in 
North  America,  with  salaries,  pensions,  &c.  &c.* 
They  instantly  declared  that  all  this  was  unneces- 
sary, unjust,  and  dangerous  to  their  most  important 
fights;   and  they  insisted  that  the  establishment 
of  any  civil  list  in  America  independent  of  the 
assemblies  was  altogether  illegal.     On  the  28th  of 
October,  1767,  a  few  gentlemen  met  at  a  private 
club  in  Boston,  the  great  centre  of  discontent  and 
pivot  of  resistance,  and  arranged  plans  for  making 
real  and  effectual  the  non-importation  agreements 
which  had  been  before  suggested.      They  drew  up 
a  bond  or  subscription  paper,  whereby  the  parties 
signing  engaged  to  encourage  the  use  and  consump- 
tion of  native  manufactures  only,  and  to  cease  im- 
porting, buying,  or  selling  anything  from  Great 
Britain  except  a  few  named  indispensable  articles ; 
and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions to  this  agreement.     One  Malcolm,  a  daring 
smuggler,  who  some  months  before  this  had  fought 
the    aistom-house  officers    sword  in  hand,  and 
landed  sixty  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  without  paying 
duty,  became  the  most  active  agent  in  promoting 
the  non-importation  scheme ;    and  he  and  some  of 
his  followers  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  per- 
sons and  houses  of  such  as  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement.      The   merchants  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  however,   declined   joining    in  the 
measure;   and  the  Bostonians  for  the  present  gave 
it  up.     In  the  mean  time  various  individuals  took 
up  the  pen  and  employed  the  press  to  demonstrate 
the  iniquity  of  the  taxing  acts,  and  the  little  that 
the  American  people  had  to  expect  from  a  corrupt 
and  subservient  British  parliament.    The  foremost 
of  these  writers  was  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  whose 
*'  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies"  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.      Dickinson,  however,  re- 
commended his  countrymen  still  to  have  recourse 
to  petitions  to  the  crown  and  parliament,  and  to 
strong  instructions  to   their  agents   in   England, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  the  same  effect 
now  as  they  had  had  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act. 
Other  writers  suggested  more  violent  measures,  but 
not  one  of  them  ventured  to  hint  at  the  dissever- 
ance of  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country.    On 
the  15th  of  February,  1768,  the  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
other  colonies  inviting  them  to  combine  in  taking 
measures  to  defeat  the  obnoxious  act.   The  speaker 
of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly  immediately  re- 
plied, by  order  of  his  House,  that  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  circular  letter  were  highly  ap- 
proved of,  but  that,  as  the  time  of  that  House's  ex- 

*  Dr.  CtordoB,  Riit.  American  R^'olittion. 


istence  was  near  expiring,  they  could  not  engage 
for  their  successors.     But  other  colonies  readily 
adopted  the  sentiments  and  the  plan  contained  in 
the  letter,  and  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  authors 
of  it.     In  the  month  of  April  I^rd  Hillsborough 
instructed  Bernard,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  require  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  gave 
birth  to  the  circular  letter,  and  to  declare  their 
disapprobation  of  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding. 
The  House  refused  compliance,  and  sent  this  an- 
s^\er  to  the  governor : — "  If  the  votes  of  this  House 
are  to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister, 
we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty. 
We  have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House 
have  voted  not  to  rescind^  and  that  on  a  division  on 
the  question  there  were  ninety-two  nays,  and  seven- 
teen yeas."    The  very  next  day  Governor  Ber- 
nard, in  pursuance  of  Lord  Hillsborough's  posi- 
tive instructions,  dissolved  the  assembly.     By  this 
time   associations  and  committees    were  formed 
in  most  of  the  provinces.     In  the  month  of  June 
the  sloop  Liberty  arrived  at  Boston  with  another 
cargo  of  choice  Madeira.    The  commissioners  sent 
an  excise-officer  on  board,  but  the  skipper  and 
his  crew  confined  the  poor  man  below  deck  and 
smuggled  the  wine  on  shore  without  entering  at 
the  custom-house  or  any  other   formula.      The 
officer  was  then  liberated  and  threatened  with  de- 
struction if  he  noticed  what  had  been  done  ;  and 
the  following  morning  the  skipper  of  the  sloop 
entered  at  the  custom-house  four  or  five  pipes, 
swearing  that  that  was  all  his  cai'go.     But  the 
commissioners,   aware  of   the   truth,   ordered   a 
comptroller  to  seize  the  sloop  and  clap  the  king's 
broad  arrow  upon  her.     As  a  crowd  assembled  on 
the  wharfs  the  comptroller  made  signals  to  the 
Romney  man-of-war,  which  was  lying  at  anchor 
off  Boston,  and  the  captain  manned  lus  boats  and 
sent  them  to  assist  the  excise.     Malcolm,  the  bold 
smuggler  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  running  the  Madeira  the 
day  before,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  boys 
and  negroes,  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  the  sloop,  and  pelted  the  excisemen  and  the 
sailors  with  stones  and  dirt ;  but  the  man-of-war's 
boats  presently  cut  the  sloop  from  her  moorings 
and  carried  her  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney. 
The  mob  on  shore  continued  their  riot,  beating 
and  nearly  killing  several  of  the  revenue  officers. 
The  commissioners  applied  to  the.  governor  for 
protection,  but  the  governor  told  them  he  had  no 
troops,  no  force  of  any  kind,  and  thereupon  they 
fled  on  board  the  Romney.     The  capture  of  the 
sloop  Liberty  was  made  on  a  Friday ;   Saturday 
was  a  busy  day,  and  Sunday  was  kept  very  strictly 
by  the  New  Englanders ;  but  on  Monday  an  im- 
mense mob  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Boston ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  placards  were  stuck  up 
to  call  a  meeting  of  **  The  Sons  of  Liberty  "•  on 
Tuesday,  at  ten  o'clock.     At  this  meeting  they 

*  The  Amerieazu  adopted  Uiit  name  oat  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
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mppointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor 
to  inquire  why  the  sloop  had  been  seized  in  so 
arbitrary  a  manner,  which  they  declared  to  be  an 
afl'ront  offered  to  the  town  of  Boston.     They  pre- 
tended that  she  might  have  been  left  with  perfect 
safety  at  the  wharf.     The  magnates  of  the  town 
affected  to  disapprove  of  a  riot  which  not  a  few  of 
them  were  suspected  of  having  promoted ;   but 
they  took  care  to  mention  in  eictenuation  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  said  seizure,  and  the 
violence  and  unprecedentedness  of  diat  procedure. 
They  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  a  few  vagabonds  were  pohited  out; 
but  Malcolm,  the  smuggler,  and   others  of  that 
stamp,  sate  upon  the  grand  jury  and  quashed  all 
prosecution.     It  was  this  fact  which  seems  to  have 
persuaded  the  ministry  at  home  that  offences  in 
America  would  not  be  punished   by    American 
juries,  and  which  seems  to  have  recommended  to 
their  attendom  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.    The 
commissioners,  who  had  left  the  Romney  man-of- 
war  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Castle  William, 
now  applied  to  General  Gage,  Colcmel  Dalrymple, 
and  Commodore  Hood  for  troops  to  support  them 
in  their  office.     Previously,  however,  to  this  appli- 
cation, and  even  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
news  of  these  Boston  riots  could  have  reached 
London,  ministers  had  resolved  to  employ  force, 
and   Lord  Hillsborough,  in  a  secret  and  confi- 
dential letter,  had  told  General  Gage  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should   forthwith 
•end    from    Halifax    one   r^ment    or  more  to 
Boston,  to  be  quartered   in  that  town,  to  assist 
the  civil  magii^rates  and   the   officers  of  reve- 
nue.     This    letter   was    dated   on   the    8th    of 
June;    and  on  the  11th  his  lordship  informed  Go- 
vernor Bernard  that  his  majesty  had  directed  one 
regiment  at  least  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  and 
h»i  ordered  a  frigate,  two  sloops,  and  two  armed 
cutters  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  in  order  to  support  and  assist  the  officers 
of  the  customs.      Fresh  appeals  were  made  by 
those  who  had  put  themselves  in  the  van  of  the 
movement  to  Uie  hopes,  fears,  and  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  American  people ;  and  these  addresses 
usually  concluded  with  the  significant  truism — 
**  United    we   conquer,   divided  we  die."     They 
called  upon  all  the  colonists  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  mutiny  act,  which    granted  power  to  every 
officer,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant  from  any  justice, 
to  break  into  any  house  by  day  or  by  night  in 
search  of  deserters.     They  represented  that,  if  the 
colonists  would  only  cordially  agree  as  to  the  non- 
importation, multitudes  in  Great  Britain  who  lived 
and  thrived  by  their  trade  would  be  reduced  to 
want,  and  would  then,  in  their  desperation,  force 
from  parliament  the  repeal  of  the  acts.     In  the 
month  of  August  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Boston  agreed  upon  a  new  subscription  paper  to 
this  effect : — "  We  will  not  send  for  or  import  from 
Great  Britain,  either  upon  our  own  account,  or 
upon  commission,  this  fall,  any  other  goods  than 
\rhat  are  already  ordered  for  the  fall  supply.     We 


will  not  send  for  or  import  any  kind  of  goods  or 
merchandize  from  Great  Britain,  &c.,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770, 
except  salt,  coals,  fish-hooks  and  lines,  hemp  and 
duck,  bar- lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire. 
We  will  not  purchase  of  any  factor  or  others  any 
kind  of  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from 
January,  1769,  to  January,  1770.  We  will  not 
import,  on  our  own  account  or  on  commission,  or 
purchase  of  any  who  shall  import  from  any  other 
cobny  in  Amenca,  from  January,  1769,  to  Janu 
ary,  1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods, 
commonly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  We  will 
not,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  im 
port  into  this  province  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or 
painters'  colours,  until  the  act  imposing  duties  on 
those  articles  shall  be  absolutely  repealed."  Al- 
though this  paper  was  generally  subscribed,  several 
respectable  merchants  refused  their  signatures.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  month  the  merchants  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  made  similar  agreements, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  September  the  merchants  of 
Salem  did  the  same.  It  appears  that  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  September  that  the  people  of 
Boston  became  fully  aware  of  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment to  send  troops.  On  the  12th  of  that 
month  a  meeting  was  called  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiries  of  the  governor,  and  to 
pray  him  at  the  same  time  to  convene  a  general 
assembly.  Governor  Bernard  said  that  he  had 
intelligence,  of  a  private  nature,  that  a  military 
force  was  coming ;  and  that,  as  to  the  calling  of 
another  assembly,  it  was  a  measure  not  to  be  com- 
plied with  till  he  had  received  the  commands  of 
his  majesty.  It  was  then  resolved,  "  That  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton will,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
take  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  to  defend 
the  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
granted  in  their  royal  charter.'*  The  inhabitants 
Airther  agreed  that  a  suitable  number  of  persons 
should  now  be  chosen  to  act  for  them  as  a  com- 
mittee in  convention,  and  to  consult  and  to  advise 
with  such  as  might  be  sent  to  join  them  from  the 
other  towns  of  the  province.  They  fixed  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  on 
the  22nd  of  September;  and  before  breaking  up 
they  voted,  "  That,  as  there  is  an  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  an  approaching  war  with 
France,  those  inhabitants  who  are  not  provided 
be  requested  to  furnish  themselves  forthwith  with 
arms."  This  was  pretty  plain !  The  appproach- 
ing  war  with  France  was  nothing  but  an  ingenious 
device. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  the  day  appointed, 
the  convention,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eight 
districts  and  ninety-six  towns,  met  at  Faneuil 
Hall ;  but  the  day  before  the  men-of-war  and  trans- 
ports from  Halifax  had  safely  arrived  in  Nantasket 
roads,  a  few  miles  below  Boston.  The  convention 
therefore  merely  conferred  and  consulted,  petitioned 
the  governor,  made  sundry  loyal  professions,  ex- 
pressed their  aversion  to  standing  armies,  tumults, 
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and  disorders  of  all  kinds  and  quietly  dispersed. 
Governor  Bernard  then  attempted  to  prevail  upon 
the  town-council  to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops 
in  Boston ;  but  they  refused,  and  stated  that  the 
troops  by  act  of  parliament  were  to  be  quartered 
in  the  barracks,  that  there  were  barracks  enough 
at  the  castle  to  hold  them  all,  and  that  it  was  against 
law  to  bring  any  of  them  into  the  town.  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  who  held  the  command,  had  positive 
orders  to  land  at  least  one  regiment  at  Boston,  ai)d 
he,  of  himself,  concluded  it  would  be  better  not  to 
separate  his  small  force.  Accordingly,  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  he  lefl  Nantasket  roads  and 
sailed  up  to  Boston.  The  ships  of  war,  consisting 
of  the  Romney  of  sixty  guns,  the  Launceston  of 
forty,  the  Mermaid  of  twenty-eight,  the  Beaver  of 
fourteen,  the  Senegal  of  fourteen,  the  Boneta  of  ten, 
and  several  armed  schooners,  came  to  anchor  with 
springs  on  their  cables,  with  their  guns  ready 
shotted,  and  their  broadsides  covering  the  town. 
Resistance  was  expected,  but  none  was  oflFered; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  October, 
1768,  Colonel  Dalrymple  landed  the  two  regiments 
he  had  brought  with  him — the  27th  and  the  14th, 
who,  with  train  of  artillery  and  all,  did  not  much 
exceed  700  men.  They  marched  from  the  landing 
place  up  to  the  common  on  the  outside  of  Boston, 
with  drums  beating,  fifes  playing,  and  colours  fly- 
ing, and  receiving  no  insult  except  from  some 
lubberly  boys  and  black  men  who  hissed  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  the  evening  the  town  council  was  again 
required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town, 
and  again  they  refused,  quoting  charters  and  acts 
of  parliament.  One  of  the  regiments,  who  had 
brought  with  them  no  tents  or  camp  equipage  of 


any  kind,  were  humanely  permitted^  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  took  permission  themselves,  to 
occupy  Faneuil  Hall ;  the  other  regiment  lay 
out  all  night  on  the  cold  common.  The  follow- 
ing being  the  Lord's  day,  no  business  could  be 
done ;  and  the  devout  Bostonians  groaned  in  the 
spirit  at  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  drums  and 
fifes — sounds  hitherto  unknown  on  that  day  in  the 
presbyterian  provinces  of  New  England  !  Pressed 
by  Colonel  Dalrymple  and  his  officers,  the  governor, 
towards  evening,  ordered  the  Town  or  State 
House  to  be  opened  to  the  regiment  out  on  the 
common.  The  soldiers  instantly  came  in  and  took 
possession  of  every  part  of  that  public  building 
except  the  great  council -chamber.  Two  field- 
pieces  were  placed  in  front  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
main  guard  was  posted  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 
These  proceedings  excited  deep  resentment,  and 
caused  besides  many  inconveniences,  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  House  had  been  used  by  the 
merchants  as  an  exchange,  and  the  members  of 
the  town  council  could  no  longer  get  to  their  hull 
to  transact  business  without  passing  through  files 
of  soldiers.  Having  thus  obtained  quarters,  the 
governor  and  Colonel  Dalrymple  required  the 
council  to  provide  barrack  provisions,  as  regulated 
by  the  mutiny  act.  The  council  resolutely  re- 
plied that  they  would  furnish  nothing,  and  do 
nothing  that  might  be  construed  into  a  submission 
to  that  obnoxious  law.  For  the  present  the  Bos- 
tonians and  their  neighbours  suppressed  their  vin- 
dictive feelings;  but  the  tranquillity  was  every 
moment  exposed  to  the  chances  of  sudden  inter- 
ruption and  bloodshed ;  every  one  of  them  looked 
upon  the  soldiers  as  forcible  intruders,  slavish  in- 
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struments  of  tyranny,  men  without  faith  or  morals ; 
and  every  soldier  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
colonists  as  smugglers,  canting  hypocrites,  and 
rebels  to  a  most  gracious  king.     At  Uie  same  time 
nil  possible  care  was  taken  by  the  Bostonians  to 
impart  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  injuries  and 
insults  they  endured  to  every  part  of  British  Ame- 
rica.    Philadelphia,  which  had  hitherto  been  in- 
clined to  moderation  and  compromises,  now  spoke 
in  a  louder  tone,  and  other  towns  which  had  been 
violent  from  the  beginning  now  became  more  in- 
temperate.    In  the  month  of  May,  1769,  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  voted  a  series  of  strong 
resolutions,  followed  by  an  address  to  the  king, 
beseeching  him  never  to  employ  the  act  of  Henry 
VIII.,  or  permit  the  dangers  and  miseries  which 
must  ensue  by  seizing  and  carrying  beyond  sea  the 
inhabitants  of  America  to  be  tried  by  English 
courts  and  special  commissions.    Lord  Bottetourt, 
tbeir  governor,  hastened  to  dissolve  them;  but 
they  repaired  forthwith  to  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and 
in  a  room,  which  bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  they 
entered  into  the  articles  of  the  agreement,  or,  as  it 
was  now  termed,  "the  association,''  by  which  they 
pledged  their  honour  not  to  import  British  mer- 
chandize so  long  as  the  acts  of  parliament  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  America  remained  unrepealed.  Among 
the  eighty-eight  signatures  to  this  Virginia  asso- 
ciation were  those  of  George  Washington,  Peyton 
Randolph,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard   Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  others,  who  afterwards  took 
the  lead  in  the  great  struggle.*  On  returning  to  their 
respective  counties  all  these  Virginia  members  were 
re-elected  for  the  next  assembly;  and  the  small 
minority  who  had  opposed  the  resolutions  were 
rejected  to  a  man.    Tiie  gentlemen  and  merchants 
of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  followed  the  ex- 
ample   of  Virginia   and   signed  the  association. 
Trade  vidth  the  Rhode-Islanders  and  the  Georgians 
was  broken  off,  and  those  colonies  were  put  under 
a  kind  of  ban  and  interdict  "  for  having  acted  a 
weak  and  infamous  part  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  American 
rights.**     The  Georgians  made  haste  to  remove 
this  excommunication  and  joined  the  non-import- 
ation association.     The  Rhode- 1  slanders  and  the 
people  of    North   Carolina  soon   followed ;    and, 
partly  through  conviction,  partly  through  coercion, 
the  merchants  of  all  the  other  colonies  and  towns, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Portsmouth,  the  sole 
seaport   in    New  Hampshire,  joined   and   signed 
the    bond.       It   must    be  confessed  that  a  deal 
of  tyranny  was  exercised  in   sowing  these  seeds 
of  liberty.      The  houses  of  the  merchants  who  re- 
fUsed  compliance  were  surrounded  by  organised 
mobs,  who  threatened  destruction,  not  only  to  house 
and  goods,  but  also  to  life  or  limbs.  These  threats, 
not  always  unattended  with  actual  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, generally  drove  the  merchants  to  the  com- 
mittees ;  and  they  signed  the  agreement  and  gave 

•  Th«  life  of  Thomam  Jefferson,  with  P»rU  of  his  Convspondence, 
ni-v«r  licfows  publi»lMMi-  By  George  Tucker.  Profenor  of  Moral  PW- 
l^phy  in  UiVUniversUy  of  VirgiaU.    London,  1837. 


up  trade  rather  than  risk  everything  by  selling 
British  goods.  The  "  Daughters  of  Liberty" — for 
the  American  ladies  had  taken  their  part  of  Colonel 
BarrtS's  compliment  —  entered  into  associations 
among  themselves  proscribing  the  use  of  tea. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  thickened  at  Boston.  At 
the  end  of  May,  the  assembly  being  called  toge- 
ther, a  committee  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives remonstrated  with  the  governor,  compluning  of 
an  armament  investing  their  metropolis,  of  the  mi- 
litary guard,  of  cannon  pointed  at  the  door  of  their 
State  House,  and  requesting  his  excellency,  as  his 
majesty's  representative,  to  give  effectual  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  ships  and  troops.  Governor 
Bernard,  who  had  certainly  become  less  courteous 
since  the  arrival  of  the  armament,  replied  drily, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  authority  over  his  majestv's 
ships  in  this  port,  or  over  his  troops  within  this 
town."  A  few  days  after  the  House  declared  that 
the  use  of  the  military  power  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a  free  constitution,  and  that  they  would  not  do 
any  business,  surrounded  as  they  were  with  an 
armed  force,  threatening  their  privileges  and  their 
personal  security.  The  governor  thought  to  re- 
move the  latter  strong  objection  by  aidjourning 
the  assembly  to  Cambridge,  a  town  separated 
from  Boston  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
which  there  were  no  troops.  But  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  more  compliant  at  Cambridge  than 
they  had  been  at  Boston.  They  voted  "  That  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  this  colony  in 
time  of  peace  is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights ;  that 
a  standing  army  is  not  known  as  a  part  of  the 
BritUli  constitution  ;  that  sending  an  armed  force 
into  the  colony,  under  a  pretence  of  assisting  the 
civil  authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people, 
unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional."  They  re- 
fused to  make  any  provision  for  the  troops,  and 
they  were  thereupon  prorogued  by  the  governor,  to 
meet  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  January,  1770. 
The  king,  to  testify  his  approbation,  created  General 
Bernard  a  baronet,  and  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
expense  of  passing  the  patent.  Sir  Francis  left 
the  colony  on  the  1st  of  August,  as  poor  as  when 
he  came  there  eleven  years  before,  and  followed 
by  very  few  regrets.  Before  his  departure  an  affray 
took  place  in  a  coffee-house  between  Mr.  Robinson, 
one  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Otis, 
one  of  the  patriots,  or  leaders  of  the  opposition,  in 
the  assembly.  In  consequence  of  a  newspaper 
attack  the  commissioner  attempted  to  pull  the  pa- 
triot's nose — the  patriot  knocked  the  commissioner 
down, — friends  interfered  on  either  side,  and  a 
combat  with  fists  and  canes  became  general.  It 
may  be  fancied  that  the  excise  party  proved  the 
weaker — Robinson  and  his  friends  were  compelled 
to  retreat  by  a  back  door.  If  a  few  soldiers  had 
chanced  to  pass  at  the  time  there  would  probably 
have  been  bloodshed.  Meanwhile  smuggling  went 
on  in  spite  of  troops,  ships,  and  commissioners; 
and  the  Bostonians  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
tarring  and  feathering  all  informers,  or  all  who 
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attempted  to  aBsist  the  government  in  any  way. 
The  process  was  to  strip  the  patient  naked,  tar 
him  all  over,  roll  him  in  feathers,  and  then  drive 
him  out  into  the  streets.  The  brutal  operation 
was  often  attended  with  violence  that  destroyed 
health  or  life ! 

Shortly  after  the  rising  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment (on  the  9th  of  May,  1769)  Lord  Hills- 
borough had  written  a  circular  letter  to  the 
colonies  stating  that  in  the  very  next  session 
the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  painters' 
colours,  would  be  taken  off,  as  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  commerce.  But  this ,  would 
leave  the  duty  upon  tea;  and  his  lordship 
said  nothing  about  repealing  the  odious  clauses  in 
the  mutiny  act.  Moreover,  the  colonists  com- 
plained that  his  letter  spoke  of  commercial  expe- 
diency, and  not  of  the  right  they  claimed  to  pay 
no  taxes  whatever  without  their  own  consent  Va- 
rious other  causes  are  stated  to  show  how  Lord 
Hillsborough's  letter  failed  of  producing  any  tran- 
quillizing effect,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  ought 
so  to  have  failed.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  storm  had  now  risen  too  high  to  be 
calmed  by  a  little  oil  thrown  upon  its  waves.* 

The  city  of  London  was  scarcely  more  tranquil 
or  more  contented  than  Boston.  From  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  in  May  to  its  tardy  reassem- 
bling in  January,  little  was  seen  or  heard  but 
noise,  strife,  faction,  and  confusion.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  no  stranger  to  the  movements ;  the 
Earl  of  Temple  gave  most  of  them  his  open  coun- 
tenance and  assistance^  and  did  not  disdain  to  make 
use  of  John  Wilkes  as  a  bugbear  to  the  court,  and 
as  a  model  patriot  to  the  people.  Liberal  sub- 
scriptions were  made  to  pay  Wilkes's  fines,  and  to 
provide  for  his  subsistence  when  his  imprisonment 
should  expire.t  Dinners,  attended  by  Burke, 
Thomas  Pitt,  Alderman  Beckford,  Lord  Clive, 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Colonel  Barre,  Admiral 
Keppel,  Mr.  Byng,  and  many  other  parliament 
men  of  rank  and  consideration,  were  held  at  the 


*  Gordon.  Hist.  Amcr.  ReTolutlon.— The  HUtory  of  the  Origin, 
Pro^rets.  and  Tennination  of  the  Americui  Wan ;  by  C.  Stedman. 
who  arrred  under  Sir  W.  Howe,  Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  the  Marquest 
(\>mwallii.>- Tucker,  Lifenf  JefTeraon. 

t  As  early  as  the  SOth  of  Febniary  (three  days  after  the  last  de- 
claration of  the  Commons  that  Wilkes  was  incapable  uf  being  a  mem- 
t^er).  A  Urge  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  the  London 
Tavern ,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  opitosition  members.  A 
snhscrintion  was  act  on  foot,  and  the  sum  of  3340/.  subscribed  on  the 
s]x>t.  Tilt!  preamble  to  the  subscription  pnper  ran  thus  :~*'  Whereas 
John  Wilkin,  esq.,  ha*  suffered  very  greatlv  in  his  private  fottuno. 
from  the  sovcre  and  repeated  prosecutions  ne  has  undergone  in  be- 
half of  the  public;  and  as  it  seems  r^ksonable  to  os  that  the  man 
who  suffers  for  the  public  good  should  be  supported  by  the  public : 
we.  Ike."  This  paper  was  widely  distributed,  and  a  committee  was 
appointiHl  to  carry  on  the  subscript  inn  throughout  England.  On  the 
Tlh  of  March  the  society  calW  *•  The  Suppotters  of  the  Bill  of 
Kights"  had  a  meeting  at  the  I^undon  Tavern,  and  sent  Wilkes  300/. 
for  his  immediate  nece«ities.  and  instituted  an  inquir]^'  into  the  state 
uf  his  debts.  On  the  6th  of  June,  at  another  mcf  ting  of  the  same 
society,  it  was  reported  that  Wilkes's  dclits  amounted  to  17.000/., 
7000/.  of  whia'h  had  been  already  compromised ;  and  a  circular  letter 
was  agreed  upon  to  forward  the  subacription.  On  the  t^amo  dny.  on 
opening  the  will  of  a  countrv  gentleman,  tlicro  was  found  a  legacy 
of  SeOOii/.  "to  that  true  Englishman  and  patriot.  John  Wilkes,  esq.'* 
On  the  8Srd  of  October  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Righu  ordered 
300/  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  Oliver  to  Mr  Wilkes  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  Patriotism  was  nut  an  unprofitable  calltog  Fiom  first  to 
last.  John  Wilkaa  is  said  to  have  gut  more  than  SO.OOC/.  of  public 
subHcripiion  money,  briidea  very  considerable  sums  levied  in  a  more 
private  manner. 


Thatched-house    Tavern,    where,    among    other 
toasts,  was  drunk — "  May  future  administrations 
not  be  so  remarkable  for  incapacity  as  ^e  present." 
Allen,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youth  killed  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  was  sent  up  to  St  James's 
with   a  petition,   demanding   "justice  upon   the 
cruel  murderers  of  his  beloved  child,  whose  blood 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance."    To  keep  the  odium 
alive,  a  tombstone,  with  long  and   exciting  in- 
scriptions, was    placed    over   the  youth's   grave. 
On  the  24th   of  May  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  1565  freeholders 
of  the   county  of  Middlesex,  who  criticised   all 
public   measures    since  his    majesty's  accession, 
and  who  asked  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
dismission  of  ministers  as  enemies  to   freedom 
everyi^'here,  and  traitors  to  their  country.     The 
city  of  London  was  only  a  few  days  behind  the 
county  of  Middlesex,   and  their  petition,  which 
was  presented  in  full  levee,  was  equally  violent. 
Westminster  contented  herself  with  demanding  an 
inunediate  dissolution  of  parliament ;  and  her  pe- 
tition served  as  a  model  for  many  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.     So  much 
vehemence  and  discontent  had  not  been  witnessed 
in  England  for  nearly  a  century.     A  new  enemy, 
too,  terrible  and  mysterious, — in  some  respects  far 
more  bitter  and  dangerous  than  John  Wilkes, — had 
taken  the  field.     This  was  the  anonymous,  and 
perhaps  still  unknown,  author  of  Junius's  Letters, 
who  indeed  "shot  his  arrows  in  darkness,"  and 
passed  to  the  grave  undetected.*     The   first  of 
these  celebrated  letters  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Public  Advertiser  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  1769.     The  extraordinary  force  of 
the  style,  the  apparent  familiarity  with  all  public 
affairs  and  public  men,  as  well  as  with  all  court 
and  cabinet  secrets,  the  sharpness  of  the  invective, 
the  uncompromising  boldness  of  the  attack,  har- 
monised with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  pro- 
duced a  fresh  excitement.      But  the  impression 
became  much  deeper  when  government  laid  its 
actions  for  libel,  and  when  Sir  William  Draper, 
the  classical  captor  of  Manilla,  entered  the  field 
against  Junius  as  champion  for  his  friend  or  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  letters  were  then  sought 
after  and  perused  by  all  classes  with  astonishing 
avidity,  and  they  became  the  political  text-book  of 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  nation.     Many  truths 
in  them  were  palpable  and  undeniable,  and  the 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations  were  made  to  look 
}ike  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  who  had  no 
means  of  examining  the  secret  passages  in  courts 
and  cabinets,  and  who  are  generally  disposed  to 
take  for  true  the  story  which  is  best  told,  and  most 
exciting.     From  the  sovereign  and  his  mother — 

•  Mr.  John  Taylor's  ingenious  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Junius  iden- 
tified with  n  dbtingitished  Living  Cliaracter,"  nnd  first  published  in 
1816,  lias  con\inc«;d  us  that  Sir  Pliilip  Francis  was  the  author;  but 
others  remain  in  incredulity  and  doubt :  and  opUaions  have  been 
delivertMl  even  recentiv  that  the  charge  is  best  made  out  against  Lord 
George  SackviUe.  The  subject  wiil  be  noticed  more  ni  length  in 
Chap.  v. ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may  say  that  we  think  the  famous 
letters  were  no  more  written  by  Lord  Genr^ic  SackviUe  Uuin  they 
were  by  King  George  lU. 
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from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the  meanest 
courtier  and  meanest  clerk  in  office — from  the 
head  of  the  church  and  th^  head  of  the  law  down 
to  the  last  made  chaplain  or  practising  barrister, 
few  escaped  the  scourge  of  this  powerful  and  in- 
visible flagellant  The  king  was  impatient  and 
resentful ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  writhed  under  the 
infliction,  and  complained,  not  without  reason,  of 
the  envenomed  falsehoods  aimed  at  his  character 
imd  public  conduct,  which,  if  far  from  faultless, 
was  still  farther  from  the  black  iniquity  depicted 
by  Junius.  It  is  said  that  Graflon  was  thrown 
into  a  perfect  agony  by  these  productions,  and 
that  their  effect  on  his  mind  at  times  utterly  in- 
capacitated him,  for  days  together,  for  the  minis- 
terial duties  of  his  office* 

In  the  month  of  July,  to  the  astonishment  of 
most  present,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  stalked  into 
the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's,   and  after  the 
levee  had   twenty  minutes'   private  conversation 
with  the  king.     Of  what  passed  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  his  reception  was  most  flattering,  and 
the  king  all  condescension  and  goodness. t     We 
may  guess,  however,  that  the  interview  did  not 
satisfy  Chatham,  or  in  any  way  tend  to  soflen  the 
violence  of  opposition.     Some  weeks  after.  Temple 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grenvilles  got  up  a  grand  meet- 
ing at  Aylesbury,  and  voted  a  remonstrance  and 
petition.     "The  ardent  eagerness,"  says  Temple, 
"  which  was  expressed  for  the  union  of  the  three 
brothers  (that  is  Chatham,  George  Grenrille,  and 
himself),  and  the  applause  with  which  my  assur- 
ances that  it  did  exist  in  the  highest  degree  was 

•  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxnll.  Bart.,  Historical  Mcmoire  of  his  own  Time, 
t  Latter  from  Earl  Temple  to  Chatham ,  in  Chatham  Cor.— Letter 
from  Horace  Walpolc  to  G»'ucml  Conwny. 


received,  did  indeed  give  me  inexpressible  delight. 
In  short,  all  things  passed  inexpressibly  well ;  and 
I  hear  the  holy  flame  has  catched  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  I  suppose  I  shall  find  it  ready  to  blaze  by 
the  time  I  get  there,  which  will  be  by  the  end  of 
next  week."*  In  the  month  of  November,  Mr. 
Calcrafl,  a  most  busy  go-between,  was  deputed  by 
Chatham  to  confer  with  the  Marquess  of  Granby, 
and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  weakening  the 
cabinet  by  inducing '  that  nobleman  to  resign. 
Granby  said  that  his  retiring  now  would  look  like 
skulking  to  Junius,  who  had  dealt  him  some  of  his 
heaviest  blows,  or  might  be  considered  as  an  ad* 
mission  on  his  part  that  he  was  what  Junius  de- 
clared him  to  be — unfit  for  the  command  of  the 
army.  Calcrafl  saw  that  Granby  was  looking  up 
to  Lord  Chatham,  but  was  not  very  cordial  with 
Temple  and  George  Grenrille.  Granby  told  him 
that  he  never  knew  why  Chatham  had  resigned ; 
that  he  would  advise  the  king  to  send  for  Lord 
Chatham  ;  and  that  he  would  certainly  recommend 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  as  the  only  measure 
likely  to  quiet  people's  minds,  now  that  they  were 
so  inflamed.  This  was  on  the  6th  of  November. 
Calcrafl  waited  again  on  Lord  Granby  on  the  25th  ; 
and  on  the  26th  his  lordship  went  down  to  Hayes, 
where  it  appears  that  Chatham  advised  him  "  not 
to  go  to  a  place  where  it  rained  snares  " — that  is 
to  say,  not  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  council  on 
the  following  Monday  upon  American  affieiirs. 
During  this  same  month  of  November,  Calcrafl, 
who  was  living  at  Shooter's  Hill,  busied  himself  in 
getting  up  meetings,  petitions,  and  addresses  from 
the  men  of  Kent!  All  this  seemed  to  denote  a 
fierce   parliamentary    campaign;   but    ministerial 

•  I^otter  to  the  Counter  of  Chathnm  ;  in  Chatham  Cor. 
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troubles  were  growing  on  every  aide.  Ireland, 
never  well  governed,  and  never  tranquil,  had  now 
been  in  a  very  turbulent  state  for  years,  split  into 
factions  and  overrun  by  bands  of  Levellers  and 
White  Boys,  Oak  Boys,  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  who 
were  bound  together  by  secret  oaths,  and  a  detesta- 
tion of  tithes.  In  the  month  of  October  in  this 
present  year  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Irish 
parliament  for  increasing  the  military  establish- 
ment in  that  country  from  12,000  to  15,200  men. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
was  carried  after  a  most  violent  opposition. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  to  frame  the 
money  bills  in  the  English  cabinet,  and  then 
send  them  over  for  the  approbation  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  expected,  in  this 
vital  matter  at  least,  to  do  no  more  than  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  little  else  than  a 
court  of  registration.  But  now,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  Irish  Commons  set  forth  the  pre- 
tension that  such  bills  should  originate  with  them, 
as  they  did  in  the  English  House  of  Commons ; 
and  they  rejected  the  money  bill  by  a  majority  of 
94  to  71.  They  then  proceeded  to  vote  a  more 
liberal  supply  than  was  demanded  in  the  money 
bill  sent  from  England;  but  the  instructions  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  did  not  allow  him  to  recog- 
nise the  right  set  forth  by  the  Irish  Commons ; — he 
called  it  a  violation  of  the  law,  an  encroachment 
upon  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  just  rights  of 
the  crown;  he  entered  a  protest  against  it,  and 
suddenly  prorogued  parliament  before  it  had  done 
any  busmess.  The  king  and  his  ministers  were 
of  opmiun  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  might  be 
laid,  as  in  former  times,  by  playing  one  party 
against  another,  and  by  the  ordinary  manoeuvres 
of  selfish  politicians ;  but  it  appeared  to  other  men 
that  the  Irish  would  never  be  tranquillised  except 
by  great  constitutional  concessions,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  those  laws  which  pressed  upon  their 
religion,  making  every  cathohc,  of  necessity,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  protestants. 

Even  the  silly  pageantry  of  lord  mayor's  day  in 
the  city  of  Lonaon  was  a  spectacle  of  woe  to  the 
cabinet ;  for  Mr.  Beckford,  the  friend  of  Chatham, 
the  wealthiest  and  perhaps  the  most  influential 
commoner  of  England,  ascended,  for  a  second 
time,  the  civic  throne  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  ministers  and  their  friends  to  prevent  it.* 

*  BAckford  enchanted  the  city  with  famptuoai  entertainment*  and 
with  liis  bold  oppocitiun  on  all  occasion*  t)  the  wishes  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  diseontended  Spitalflelds  weavers  called  a  great 
meeting  in  MoorAelds.  The  government,  in  alarm,  dispatched  a 
regiment  of  guards  to  the  snot.  Beckford  acquainted  the  com- 
manding oiBeer  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  bring 
his  men  into  the  liberties  of  the  dty,.as  he  could  preserve  the 
peace  with  the  civil  power.  Two  of  Xhn  riotous  weavers  called 
cutters  having  receivea  sentence  of  deatli.  it  was  thought  expedient, 
in  order  to  strike  terror,  thnt  the  recorder's  warrant  should  direct 
the  executions  to  be  made  and  done  at  the  roost  convenient  place 
near  Bethnal-grcen  church. I  Beckford  objected  to  the  changing  of 
the  usiui  place  of  execution  ;  and  the  two  sheriRs,  Sawbridge  and 
Townshend,  addressed  the  secretary  of  state,  I>ord  Wt^mouth.  and 
enclosed  a  paper  to  the  king,  stating  that  the  men  hod  been  origin- 
ally sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  the  nsual  place  of  execution,  and 
tha't  they,  as  sheriffs,  doubted  whether  they  could  lawfully  comply 
with  his  m^estv's  pleasure  to  have  them  han^.'ed  at  Bethnal-green. 
Lord  Weymouth  informed  them  that  their  mode  of  application  to  the 
king  was  irregular.  The  next  morning  the  sheriffs  waited  on  his 
lonuhip  and  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king  in  a  regular  manner. 


A.  D.  1770. — Parliament  did  not  assemble  till 
the  9th  of  January.  If  this  unusual  delay  at  a 
season  when  so  many  important  topics  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  excited  surprise,  the 
particular  subiect  made  prominent  in  die  royal 
speech  seemed  still  stranger.  His  majesty  com- 
menced his  speech  by  deploring  an  unfortunate 
distemper  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
homed  cattle ;  and  assured  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons that,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
he  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  contagion.  And  this  was  so- 
lemnly uttered  when  the  land  was  full  of  wicked 
wits  and  scoffers,  when  Junius  was  writing,  and 
when  Wilkes  was  making  his  bon'tnots  and  sharp- 
ening his  sarcasms.  It  rained,  it  deluged  jokes 
and  repartees  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odical works.  The  session  was  nicknamed  '*  the 
homed  cattle  session  ;"  the  king's  love  of  farming 
was  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  represented  as 
looking  after  cows,  stalls,  dairies,  and  farms, 
when  his  empire  was  breaking  to  pieces  and  his 
people  everywhere  misgovemed  and  diseontended. 
"  While  the  whole  kingdom,"  said  Junius  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  "  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  question,  and,  instead  of  the 
explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a  king,  gave  us 
nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier."  And 
at  the  time  of  these  mean-sounding  puerilities  the 
great  Chatham  was  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  vigorous  and  more  eloquent  than  ever,  like 
a  giant  refreshed  by  sleep,  or  like  Sampson  burst- 
ing his  bonds  at  the  cry  that  the  Philistines  were 
upon  him.     Among  Chatham's  Philistine  enemies 

They  alM>  left  with  hislordship  a  letter,  in  which  they  sUted  Uiat  th«i 
judgment  originally  proiiouncMfd  on  the  two  cutters  was  their  warrant 
for  execution,  and  that  if  they  varied  from  it  it  wtmld  be  murder ; 
that  the  king  conid  n«it  by  hit  prerogative  varv  the  execution,  so  as  lo 
aggravate  the  punishment  beyond  the  intentioo  of  tlie  law ;  that  the 
kins  undoubtedly  could  wholly  pardon  the  ofEsuders,  or  h«*  could 
mitigate  punishment  with  reffnrd  to  tlie  pain  or  infamy  of  it ;  that  tiia 
mercy  of  the  crown  was  not  bounded ;  but  it  could  not  go  beyond  tha 
letter  of  the  law  in  point  of  rigour.  *'  Now.  my  lord."  coatinoed  the 
letter.  "  it  will  not  m  said  that  the  present  iteration  is,  or  is  i«> 
tended,  as  a  mitigation  of  the  judgment  pronounced.  To  forve,  in  a 
manner,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  to  be  spec- 
taturs  of  the  infamous  deatli  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  by  executing 
them  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to  their  own  houses,  cannot  be  in- 
tended, nor  will  it  Iw  evtoemed.  a  matter  of  royal  grace."  'llie  sberillii 
added,  that,  if  the  crown  i^as  allowed  in  one  instancr,  contrary  to  tb« 
sentence,  to  appoint  a  different  place  of  execution,  it  might  in  all ; 
and  it  it  could  change  tlie  usual  place  of  execution  it  mi|^t  proceed 
fiirther,  and  set  un  private  executions  witliin  tlie  walls  of  Newgate, 
making  way  for  ail  those  dreadftil  consequences  with  which  private 
executions  were  attended  in  every  country  where  they  had  lieen  in- 
troduced. The  two  unfortunate  men  were  respited  for  a  fortnight,  to 
allow  time  to  consult  the  twelve  judges.  The  judges  declared  that 
the  time  and  place  of  execution  were  m  law  no  part  of  the  judgment ; 
and  that  the  recorder's  warrant  was  a  lawihl  authority  to  the  sheriflk. 
John  Doyle  and  John  Balline.  the  two  cutters,  were  therefore  exe- 
cuted in  Bethnal-green  without  the  asristnnceof  the  military ;  though, 
at  the  time,  and  for  some  weeks  preceding,  strona  detachments  of 
troops  had  been  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SpitaOfields  and  lieth- 
nal-green.  A  fortnight  after  Beckford.  as  lord  mayor,  wrote  to  Lord 
Bemngtua,  secretary-atwar.  to  complain  that  '/  a  relieved  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  ttum  Spitalfields  T  without  any  previous  notice  given 
to  the  lord  mayor)  had  marched  before  the  Mansion-house  and 
through  tlie  heart  of  the  city,  with  drums  beatinc  and  Afes  placing,  and 
made  a  very  warlike  appearance,  which  railed  in  the  minds  of  the 
peaceable  citisens  the  idea  of  a'  tpwn  garrisoned  with  regular 
troops."  My  lord  mayor  answered  tor  tlie  peaceftilness  and  good 
order  of  the  city,  and  demanded  to  know  wlmt  these  military  de- 
monstrations meant,  and  by  whom  they  were  ordered.  The  noble 
secretarv-at-war,  in  reply,  acknowlirdged  thnt  no  troops  ought  to 
march  through  the  city  without  previMis  notice  gi\-en  to  the  lord 
mayor,  and  promised  to  reprimand  the  ofilcer  and  pretyat  such 
things  in  ftiturc. 
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be  now  counted  his  recent  colleague,  friend,  and 
nominee,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  consented 
to  remain  in  office  at  his  earnest  prayer.  The 
address  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  March  having  re- 
fused the  unthankful  office.  It  was  as  general  and 
unmeaning  as  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Chat- 
ham presently  rose,  and,  afler  a  little  talk  about 
his  own  age  and  infirmities,  and  his  respect  and 
duty  to  the  crown,  he  spoke  in  thunder.  He  said 
that  there  never  was  a  period  which  called  more 
forcibly  than  the  present  for  the  serious  attention 
and  consideration  of  that  House;  and  that  at  a 
crisis  of  such  importance  and  danger,  when  dis- 
content, distress,  and  injuries  were  universal,  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  their  lordships  to  lay 
before  the  sovereign  the  true  state  and  condition  cif 
his  subjects.  After  indulging  in  a  quiet  sneer  at 
the  care  of  the  council  for  homed  cattle,  he  said  he 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  what  he  owned  he  did 
not  expect  when  he  came  into  the  House,  that  the 
king  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  endeavours  to 
secure  the  peace  of  his  country  would  be  success- 
M,  "  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  a  peace  was  never 
so  necessary  as  at  a  time  when  we  are  torn  to 

Sieces  by  divisions  and  distractions  in  every  part  of 
is  majesty's  dominions."  He  then  criticised 
anew  our  last  treaty  with  France  and  Spain, 
affirming  that  we  had  not  obtained  what  we  had 
every  right  to  expect  from  the  successes  of  the  war 
and  the  exhausted  condition  of  our  enemies ;  that, 
having  deserted  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  we 
had  left  ourselves  without  alliances  on  the  contin- 
ent, and  during  a  seven  years'  peace  had  been 
every  moment  on  the  verge  of  a  new  war — a  war 
which  might  be  ima voidable  and  must  be  unfa- 
vourable to  us ;  as,  while  we  had  been  doing  no- 
thing, all  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had 
become  closely  united  among  themselves,  and  had 
formed  the  closest  connexions  with  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  I  declare, 
with  grief,  that  there  are  other  matters  still  more 
^  important  and  more  urgently  demanding  attention. 
I  mean  the  distractions  and  divisions  \)rhich  pre- 
vail in  America  and  in  every  part  of  this  empire." 
Circumstances  and  views  had  changed ;  Chatham 
no  longer  called  the  colonists  madmen,  but  thought 
that  the  measures  of  government — measures  which 
in  good  part  had  been  framed  by  a  cabinet  in 
which  he  himself  held  a  place— liad  driven  them 
into  excesses  which  he  could  not  quite  justify :  he 
no  longer  asked  what  demon  blew  the  coals ;  and, 
in  brief  process  of  time,  this  demon  of  discord 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  was  converted  in 
his  tropes  and  impersonations  into  an  angel  of  light 
and  liberty.  In  his  present  speech  he  owned  he 
had  a  natural  partiality  for  America,  and  was  in- 
clined to  make  allowance  for  her  excesses.  He 
confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  America;  but  then 
he  said  that  he  feared  a  noble  duke  was  as  igno- 
rant as  himself,  and  had  been  taking  dangerous 

VOL.   I. 


steps  in  the  dark,  without  stopping  to  inquire  his 
way ;  and  one  false  step  would  lead  him  to  another, 
till  he  would  be  lost  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
He  objected  to  the  word  unwairantabie  as  applied, 
in  the  proposed  address,  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
colonists.     Unwarrantable  he  said  must  mean  ille- 
gal ;   and  how  could  their  lordships  decide  that 
proceedings  which  had  not  yet  been  stated  to 
them  in  •any  shape  were  contrary  to  law?     He 
had  heard,  indeed,  of  combinations  in  America, 
and  of  their  success  in  supplying  themselves  with 
goods  of  their  own  manufacture:  this  had  alarmed 
him  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  mother- 
country  ;   but  he  could  not  conceive  in  what  sense 
these  things  could  be  called  illegal,  and  much  less 
how  any  declaration  of  that  House  could  remove 
the  evil.    He  proposed  substituting  the  word  dan- 
gerous. He  told  them  they  must  look  for  other  reme- 
dies ;   that  the  discontent  of  two  millions  of  people 
could  only  be  removed  by  removing  the  causes  of  it ; 
that  they  should  be  cautious  how  they  invaded  the 
liberties  of  any  part  of  their  fellow  subjects,  how- 
ever remote  in  situation ;  that  liberty  was  a  plant 
that    deserved  to    be   cherished — that    he    loved 
the  tree  himself  and  wished  well  to  every  branch  of 
it — that,  like  the  vine  in  the  Scripture,  it  had  spread 
from  east  to  west,  had  embraced  whole  natious 
with  its  branches,  and   sheltered  them  under  its 
leaves.     Af\cr  reminding  the  House  that  their  pri- 
vileges, however  transcendent,  however  appropriated 
to  them,  stood  in  fact  upon  the  broad  bottom  of  the 
people,  and  afler  reading  them  a  lesson  or  a  warning 
from  the  fate  of  the  grandees  of  Castile  out  of 
Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  invaded 
not  only  in   our  provinces,   but   here  at  home. 
Hence,  he  said,  had  arisen  universal  complaints 
and  demands  of  redress.      "  I   have,"  said   he, 
"  considered  the  matter  with  most  serious  atten- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  have  not  in  my  own  breast  the 
smallest  doubt  that  the  present  universal  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  arises  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  I  think  we  ought,  in  our  address,  to  state 
that  matter  to  the  king."*     He  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting the  following  amendment :  "  That  after  the 
words,  *  and  which  alone  can  render  our  deliber- 
ations respectable  and  effectual,'   be  inserted  the 
words,  *  and  for  these  great  and  essential  purposes, 
we  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  take  into  our 
most  serious  consideration  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
contents which  prevail  in  so  many  parts  of  your 
majesty's  dominions,  and  particularly  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the 
incapacity  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  expelled  by  that 
House,  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  thereby  refusing,  by  a  resolution  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  only,  to  the  subject 
his  common  right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representative." 

•  The  report  of  this  speech  wm  fumbhed  in  1798,  by  Sir  Philip 
Prands.  to  Mr.  iJinon,  who  was  then  publishing  his  "  Mirror.**  Sir 
PltUip  afterwards  (in  1613)  revised  and  corrected  it  for  the  "  Parlia- 
mentary History.**    It  appears  he  toolc  notes  of  the  delwte. 
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He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden, 
who,  upon  his  patron*8  resignation  of  the  privy 
seal,  had  declared  that  Lord  Chatham  should  still 
be  his  polar  star — that  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
retain  the  great  seal,  and  "  to  hold,  on  a  while  longer 
with  this  crippled  administration."  Since  then 
Camden  and  Chatham  had  been  in  amicable  com- 
mimication,  and  Calcrafl  had  been  employed  in 
coming  and  going  between  them.*  The  cnancellor 
now  startled  the  uninitiated  with  a  speech  as  strong 
as  that  just  delivered  by  Chatham.  He  declared 
that  he  had  accepted  the  seals  at  first  without  any 
conditions;  that  he  meant  not  therefore  to  be 
trammelled  by  his  majesty — ^then  correcting  him- 
self, he  said  he  begged  pardon,  he  meant  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ministers.  He  added  that  he  had  Buffered 
himself  to  be  trammelled  too  long ;  that  for  some 
time  he  had  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the 
arbitrary  measures  which  were  pursuing  by  mi- 
nisters ;  that  he  had  often  drooped  and  held  down 
his  head  in  council,  and  disapproved  by  his  looks 
those  steps  which  he  knew  his  warmest  opposition 
could  not  prevent ;  but  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  he  would  openly  and  boldly  speak  his  senti- 
ments. As  to  the  incapacitating  vote  passed  against 
Wilkes  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  before  him;  he  considered  that 
vote  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  declared,  that,  if  in  giving  his 
decision  as  a  judge  he  was  to  pay  any  regard  to 
that  vote,  or  any  other  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  opposition  to  the  known  and  established 
laws  of  the  land,  he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a 
traitor  to  his  trust  and  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
He  further  declared  that  ministry  by  their  vio- 
lent and  tyrannical  conduct  had  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  his  majesty's  government 
— he  had  almost  said  from  his  majesty's  person — 
that,  in  consequence,  a  spirit  of  discontent  had 
spread  itself  into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  every  day  increasing,  and  that,  if  some  methods 
were  not  devised  to  appease  the  clamours  that  so 
universally  prevailed,  he  did  not  know  but  the 
people,  in  despair,  might  turn  their  own  avengers, 
and  take  the  redress  of  their  grievances  into  their 
own  hands.f  This  was  strange  language  from  one 
holding  the  great  seal.     On  the  other  side  Lord 

*  It  tlurald  teem,  however,  that,  down  to  the  last  moment,  there 
was  some  doubt  or  misgiving  as  to  Camden  or  Oranby.  or  both.    On 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  Jannary,  only  two  days  before  the  opening  of 
parliament,  we  find  Calcrah  writing  to  Chatham :— "  We  are  all  in 
a  wilderness  about  the  chancellor  I    Ye«terdav  the  report  was  cur- 
rent that  he  was  out;  to-day  nothing  is  said  about  him.  .  ..... 

A  letter  is  Just  arrived  from  Lord  Granby.  to  desire  he  may  see 
me  tomorrow  afternoon ;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  convey  any 
commands  of  your  lordship's ;  m  partieular  mch  as  may  aid  hit  am- 
dwct  at  tMs  eritit."  And  to  this  note  Chatham  replies  on  the  same 
day : — "  Lord  ChaUiam  desires  to  return  Mr.  Calcraft  a  thouMuid 
thanks  for  the  favour  of  his  letter,  and  hopes,  as  Lord  Ttmple  is  juit 
come  in,  he  will  excuse  his  answering  only  with  a  few  lines.  With 
regard  to  the  reports  about  my  lord  chanoellor.  he  has  heard  nothing 
more  since  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Calcraft.  He  begs 
to  trouble  him  with  his  warmest,  most  qffietumate,  nnd  retpeetfnl  com- 
pliments to  the  Marquess  of  Onnby.  and  juat  mentions,  for  Mr.  Cal- 
crafVs  Judgment,  whether  the  proposing  a  r^efAuy  imteniew  beturee* 
the  vtarqueis  and  my  lord  chancdlor  might  not  be  a  good  measure,**^' 
Chatham  Correipoi^tenee,—ffo  doubt  Calcraft  managed  the  *'  refreih- 
ing  interview/* 

t  Gentleman's  Magazine.    Sir  Philip  Francis  gave  no  notes  of  this 
speech ;  bat  it  is  quite  certain  that  Camden  delivered  it,  or  one  very 


Mansfield,  in  opposing  the  amendment,  said,  that 
he  would  never  deliver  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Middlesex  election.  He  had  his  opinions,  but  was 
determined  to  keep  them  secret,  and  wished  to  avoid 
speaking  on  the  subject.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  nation  was  in  a  distracted  state,  but  was  happy 
to  affirm  that  this  was  not  owing  to  him.  He  said 
that  declarations  of  law,  whether  made  by  the 
House  of  Lords  or  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  always  attended  ynth  bad  effects ;  he  himself, 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  had  never  thought  himself 
bound  to  pay  any  regard  to  them,  and  he  never 
would.  He  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  general 
warrants,  declaring  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  legal,  the 
courts  at  Westminster  Hall  would  have  adjudged 
otherwise,  and  would  have  acted  in  defiance  of  any 
such  vote.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  question  of 
the  Middlesex  election  regarded  the  House  of 
Commons  alone ;  that  it  related  to  the  seat  of  one 
of  their  members,  and  could  only  be  determined  by 
them,  from  whose  decision  on  such  a  point  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  said  he  would  avoid  entering 
into  their  decisions  about  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  inquire  into  the  subject ;  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  was  an  attack  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons,  and  would  inevitably  occasion  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses,  or  between  the 
king  and  the  Commons.*  Chatham  rejoined  at 
great  length  ;t  but  his  amendment  was  negatived, 
and  the  original  address  was  carried.  Loid  Pom- 
fret  then  moved  an  adjournment  for  some  days. 
This  called  up  Lord  Temple,  who  said,  "  that  the 
House  well  knew  for  what  purpose  the  ministry 
wanted  an  adjournment :  it  was  to  settle  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  administration,  which  was  now 
shattered  in  a  most  miserable  manner,  and  in  all 
likelihood  would  soon  fall  to  pieces ;  and  particu- 
larly to  dismiss  the  virtuous  and  independent  lord 
who  sat  on  the  woolsack,  and  to  supply  his  place 
with  some  obsequious  lawyer  who  would  do  as  he 
was  commanded."     Lord  Shelbume  said  nearly 

,   •  As  reported  by  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

t  In  the  course  of  his  speech  (as  reported  by  Sir  P.  Francis) 
Chatham  said:—"  My  Lords.  I  have  been  tender  of  misrepresenting 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  consulted  their  journals,  and  have 
taken  the  very  words  of  their  res<tlution.  Do  they  not  tell  us,  in  so 
many  words,  thnt  Mr.  Wilkes,  hatiug  been  expelled,  was  thereby 
rendered  incapable  of  serving  in  this  parliament?  and  is  it  not  tlieir 
resolution  alone  which  refuses  to  the  subject  his  common  ri^ht  ?  The 
amendment  here  says,  that  the  electors  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of 
their  flree  choice  of  a  representative.  Is  this  false,  my  Lords,  or  have 
I  given  an  unfair  representation  of  it?  Will  any  man  presume  to 
affirm  that  Colonel  LuUrell  is  the  tree  choice  of  the  electors  of  Mid- 
dlesex ?  We  all  know  the  contrary !  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Wilkes— 
wftom  I  mention  without  either  praise  or  eensmre — was  th««  favourite  of 
the  county,  and  chosen  by  a  verv  great  and  acknowledged  majority  .  . 
My  Lords,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wilkes  have  been 
very  improperlv  introduced  into  tliis  question,  not  only  here,  but  in 
that  court  of  Judicature  where  his  cause  was  tried :  I  mean  the  House 
of  Commons,  mth  one  party  he  was  a  patriot  ofVteJirit  magnitude ; 
with  the  othfr  the  viiest  imeendiarif  J  For  my  own  part  I  cuosider  him 
merely  and  indllTerenUy  as  an  English  su^ect.  possessed  of  certain 
rights  which  the  laws  have  given  him,  and  which  the  laws  alone  ran 
take  ttota  him.  I  am  neither  moved  by  his  private  \ioes.  nor  by  his 
public  merits.  In  his  person,  though  he  were  the  worst  of  men,  I 
contend  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  best;  and,  God  forbid 
that  there  should  be  a  power  in  this  country  of  measuring  the  civil 
rights  of  the  subject  by  his  moral  character,  or  by  any  other  mle  bnt 
the  fixed  laws  of  the  land !  I  believe,  my  Loxd^,  I  sWl  not  be  sua. 
VKied  of  any  pgrsonal  partiaUty  to  this  tmhappy  man, ." 
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the  same  thing,  and  added,  *'  that  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  present  worthy  chancellor  the  seals 
would  go  a-hegging;  hut  he  hoped  there  would 
not  he  found  in  the  kingdom  a  wretch  so  hase  and 
mean-spirited  as  to  accept  of  them  on  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  must  he  offered." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  address  was 
moved  by  Sir  George  Osborne.  At  first  it  had 
been  resolved  by  the  opposition  not  to  meddle 
with  the  address  in  that  House ;  but  Lord  Chatham 
expressed  very  strongly  to  Lord  Temple  that  this 
plan,  if  followed,  would  have  every  possible  ill 
consequence ;  Temple  was  convinced  of  this,  and 
hastened  from  Hayes  to  London,  and  carried  the 
same  conviction  to  his  brother,  George  Grenville, 
who  thereupon  changed  his  tactics,  and  sent  word 
to  the  Thatched  House,  where  there  was  a  meeting 
of  opposition,  "to  try  to  muster  spirits  to  come 
down  to  parliament,  where  words  of  amendment 
were  to  be  moved."*  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well  moved  for  the  insertion  into  the  address  of 
words  intimating  the  necessity  of  immediately  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  discontents 
which  prevailed  in  every  part  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions. The  debate  which  ensued  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  was  attended  with  great  violence,  and 
other  circumstances  more  extraordinary.  The 
Marquess  of  Granby  powerfully  expressed  his  regret 
for  having  in  the  preceding  session  voted  with  mi- 
nisters on  the  question  of  the  disqualification  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  "That  vote,"  said  he,  "I  shall  al- 
ways lament  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life. 


Gene&al  Cokway. 
From  an  engraved  Portrait  by  James  Heath. 

I  see  that  I  was  in  error,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
make  this  public  declaration  of  it,  and  give  my 
vote  for  the  amendment."  It  was  expected  that 
General  Conway,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  House 

•  Lettcvs    from    CliathBm   to   Calcraft,   and   from   Calcraft  to 
Cbatham. 


to  avoid  voting  on  the  Wilkes'  question,  would 
have  followed  the  example  of  Granby,  but  Conway 
stood  up  to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  spoke  witn 
great  warmth  m  defence  of  ministers,  and  in  ap- 
probation of  the  disqualifying  vote.  Lord  North 
declared  he  would  never  consent  to  annul  that 
vote;  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  said,  that  they  could 
not  alter  that  resolution,  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature;  and  Charles  James  Fox  (the  second 
son  of  Lord  Holland),  who  was  destined  subse- 
quently to  enchant  the  House  or  the  nation  with 
his  brilliant  opposition  to  every  thing  that  was  ar- 
bitrary, to  every  thing  that  was  illiberal  in  poli- 
tics, lent  his  immature  abilities  to  the  ministry, 
in  a  short  speech,  being  the  first  of  his  parliamen- 
tary displays  of  which  we  have  any  report,  al- 
though it  appears  that  he  had  spoken  once  before. 
Young  Fox  was  already  involved  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  place, 
which  he  soon  obtained.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  254  to  138.  On  the 
morrow,  the  10th  of  January,  another  warm  debate 
arose  on  the  question  of  receiving  the  report  of  the 
address.  Sir  William  Meredith  objected,  that 
thanking  his  majesty  for  his  approving  the  conduct 
of  that  House  would  imply  an  approval  of  the  vote 
respecting  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  or  hot  altercation,  Sir 
George  Saville  accused  the  House  of  betraying  the 
rights  of  the  people.  He  was  called  to  order; 
and  General  Conway  told  him  that  he  had  grossly 
insulted  parliament — that  members  had  been  sent 
to  the  Tower  before  now  for  such  words.  This 
called  up  in  defence  of  Sir  George,  Wilkes's  friend, 
Serjeant  Glynn,  and  also  a  much  greater  orator  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  dared  ministers  to 
punish  Saville,  told  them  that  they  were  abhorred 
by  the  people,  and  asked  the  speaker  if  he  did 
not  feel  the  chair  tremble  under  him.  Sir  George 
Saville  then  repeated  the  offensive  words  he  had 
used.  This  called  up  Fox,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  carried  the  boldness  of  parliamentary 
language  to  its  extreme  length,  but  who  now  spoke 
strongly  against  such  licentiousness  of  language. 
Burke  rejoined,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  ministerial  party  that  the  terms  in  the  address 
meant  nothing  at  all.  This  was,  however,  no 
division.* 

After  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  seals 
would  be  left  in  his  possession.  But,  before  his 
open  declarations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  con- 
duct had  been  so  displeasing  to  ministers  that  they 
had  dropped  all  correspondence  with  him,  and  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  session  they  had 
merely  sent  him  the  common  invitation  to  hear  the 
king's  speech  read  at  Lord  Nbrth's.f  The  great 
fear  of  the  opposition  was  that  he  would  have 

*  Cavendish's  Debates,  among  the  Egertou  MSS.  in  the  British 
Maaeum.  Mr.  Wright,  tlic  well-kncmn  editor  of  the  Parliamentary 
History,  who  is  editing  and  publishing  these  important  MSS..  has 
not  yet  (exoent  in  a  specimen  part  on  the  Canada  BilUi  in  1774) 
printed  beyona  the  debate  on  Morch  8th,  1768.  His  work,  when 
complete,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  political  history. 

t  Calcraft  to  Chatham. 
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resigned,  and  have  thus  thrown  away  an  oppor- 
tunity for  <5clat.  "  Certainly,"  writes  Chatham  on 
the  8th  of  January,  "  he  will  not  have  the  un- 
pardonable weakness  to  resign  in  such  a  crisis :  his 
lordship  is  firm  and  in  the  rightest  resolution.  .  . 
.  .  The  expectation  of  the  public  was  never  more 
fixed  upon  two  great  men  than  upon  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  and  Lord  Camden.'**  And  thus  the 
government  was  forced  into  the  odium  of  re- 
moving a  most  popular  individual.  This  was  as 
embarrassing  to  them  as  it  was  unpalatable  to  the 
public ;  for  they  had  no  chancellor  to  put  in  his 
place.  Lord  Weymouth,  now  the  moat  unpopular 
of  secretaries  of  state,  proposed  an  adjournment  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  making  arrangements.  The 
lords  in  opposition  forthwith  entered  a  protest  in 
the  following  terms : — "  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give 
our  sentiments  upon  a  motion,  which  the  lord 
who  mentioned  it,  though  called  upon,  refused  to 
explain.  But,  when  we  reflect  that  the  hint  came 
from  a  noble  lord  in  high  and  confidential  office, 
we  think  it  could  have  alluded  only  to  the  removal 
of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  the  speaker 
of  this  House ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  part,  so 
honourable  to  himself,  but  perhaps  so  offensive  to 
administration,  which  that  noble  lord  has  taken 
the  first  day  of  this  session,  we  cannot  but  be 
apprehensive  that  there  may  be  some  evil  coun- 
sellor hardy  enough  to  attempt  punishments  for 
freedom  of  debate  in  parliament,  and  to  dare  advise 
his  majesty  to  remove  from  his  office  a  peer  of 
this  House,  at  the  head  of  the  law,  for  his  vote  in 
parliament.'*  Camden  was  dismissed,  and  Lord 
Shelburne's  prediction  was  literally  verified :  the 
great  seal  really  went  a  begging,  it  was  indeed, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  pressing  intreaty 
of  the  king,  most  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  the  for- 
mer Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  had  been 
attorney  general  during  the  short  administration  of 
Lord  Bute,  and  subsequently  during  the  shorter 
one  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham.  But  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  received  the  great  seal  on  the  18th  of 
January,  committed  suicide  on  the  20th,  before  his 
patent  of  peerage  could  be  completed.  The  seal 
was  then  ofiered  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  who 
refused,  and  then  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  would 
not  accept.  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to 
put  the  great  seal  in  commission,  and  to  appoint 
an  interim  speaker  to  occupy  the  woolsack  m  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Mansfield  agreed  to  fill 
the  latter  temporary  office :  the  commissioners,  who 
were  not  appointed  till  some  time  after,  were  Sir 
Sidney  Stafford  Smythe,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Honourable  Henry  Bathurst,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Sir 
Richard  Aston,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench. 

While  business  was  suspended  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  want  of  a  chancellor,  it  was  also 
suspended  in  the  Commons  by  the  illness — real, 

•  Chatham  to  Calcran. 


not  feigned — of  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Cust.  The 
removal  of  Lord  Camden  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  resignations  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dunning,  the 
solicitor  general,  and  of  Mr.  James  Grenville,  who 
held  the  office  of  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  for  Ire- 
land. The  Marquess  of  Granby,  who  had  been 
assured  by  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  that 
he  had  his  fullest  approbation,  and  that  his  spirited 
conduct  had  endeared  him  more  than  ever,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  master  general  of  the 
ordnance  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  as 
early  as  the  15th  of  January.  On  the  night  of 
that  stormy  day  Lord  Temple  writes  to  Chatham  : 
"  I  am  this  instant  returned  from  Calcraft's. 
Granby  is  there.  The  king,  it  seems,  and  the 
Duke  of  Graflon  are  upon  their  knees  to  Lord 
Granby  not  to  resign.  He  remained  to  the  Duke 
of  Graflon  inflexible  as  to  that,  but  has  yielded  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Calcrafl  does  most  earnestly 
wish,  and  so  do  I,  that  you  may  take  the  trouble 
of  writing,  either  to  Lord  Granby  himself  or  to 
Calcraft,  your  opinion  and  warm  desire  that  his 
lordship  may  to-morrow  morning  go  to  the  queen's 
house,  desire  to  see  the  king,  and  carry  into  exe- 
cution what  had  been  so  much  better  done  yester- 
day  The  ministry  live  upon  moments. 

Can  you  yourself  come  to  town  to-morrow,  to  see 
and  fix  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ?*  Heaven  and 
earth  are  in  motion."  To  this  passionately  written 
appeal,  Chatham  replied,  at  a  late  hour  the  same 
night,  in  a  tone  still  more  passionate : — "  I  write, 
without  a  hand,t  to  tell  you  that  my  solicitude  is 
extreme,  and  fhll  of  the  most  real  pain,  till  I  hear 
that  the  Marquess  of  Granby  has  carried  into  exe- 
cution a  resolution  worthy  of  himself,  and  that  will 
for  ever  fix  the  dignity  of  his  future  public  life, 
and  go  farther  thaA  any  other  thing  to  awakan  the 
king  into  a  just  sense  of  this  perilous  moment,  1 
honour,  to  veneration,  the  unshaken  determination 
of  the  marquess's  mind,  but  I  own  I  grieve  that 
generosity  of  jiature  should  have  melted  him 
enough  to  grant  twenty-four  hours^  respite  to  a 
mintsterh  entreaties,  ...  I  feel  how  infinitely 
too  much  I  presume  on  his  lordship's  indulgence 
to  me,  when  I  venture  to  request  him,  with  the  most 
earnest  and  faithful  entreaties,  not  to  suffer  his 
noble  nature  to  be  led  into  the  snares  of  delay y  or 
give  to  his  enemies  (if  he  can  have  one)  a  handle 
to  lessen  the  lustre  of  his  proceeding,  and  ascribe 
(though  unjustly)  a  reluctant  hesitation  to  an  act  of 
the  most  manly  and  noble  decision.  Full  as  my 
heart  is  of  the  kingdom's  extreme  danger  and  of 
Lord  Granby's  true  honour  and  dignity,  I  will, 
through  you,  venture  to  advise  and  almost  to  con- 
jure his  lordship  to  cut  at  once  the  cob-web  pleas 
for  time,  urged  by  a  hard-pressed  mmister,  to  whom 

*  This  waH  not  our  old  friend,  who  had  died  in  1768,  but  his 
nephew  (the  son  of  his  sister,  and  also  the  husband  of  liis  deceased 
brother  Henry's  danghter),  Henry  Clinton,  Earl  of  linooln,  who 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  having  already  assumed  tlie  name  and 
arms  of  Pelham  in  1761. 

t  The  letter,  like  so  many  others,  published  in  the  same  collection, 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Chatham,  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  indefatigable  amanuensis,  and  (as  became  the  wife  of  Pitt,  the 
sister  of  Temple,  and  G.  and  J.  Grenville)  an  ardent  politician !  It 
is  dated  from  Hayes. 
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HoLwooD  HoufK.  Hayks.  Ksnt  :  the  seat  of  Lord  Chatham. 
From  a  Drawing  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nixon,  1795.     ^ 


moments  may  be  safety. '  My  most  respectful  and 
warmly  affectionate  advice  therefore  is,  that  Lord 
Granby  should  demand  an  audience  at  the  queen's 
house  to-morrow,  and  then  and  there  absolutely  and 
finally  resign  the  ordnance  and  the  command  of  the 
army."  On  the  following  day  (January  the  16th) 
Temple  announces  that  his  friend  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  bad  done  his  part,  and  quitted  the  post  of 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber;  that  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort had  resigned  that  of  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
queen ;  that  Lord  Shelbume  continued  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction ;  that  things  had  passed  very 
amicably  between  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond ;  and  that  they  (the  opposition)  had 
had  **  a  most  glorious  day."  Touching  the  great 
point,  the  sine  qua  non^  Temple  says,  "  The  letter 
from  Calcraft  will  speak  for  Lord  Granby.  Know- 
ing he  had  not  done  the  deed,  and  was  to  dine  with 
Calcraft,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  at  my  return  from  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
wrote  to  the  latter  such  an  epistle  as  he  might 
show  to  his  guest,  asking  what  news  I  was  to  send 
to  Hayes  concerning  his  lordship."  On  the  same 
day  or  night  the  ever  busy  Calcraft  *  reported  to 
Chatham  that  he  had  communicated  his  manly 
sentiments  to  Granby,  who  was  exceedingly  affected 
by  them,  and,  though  his  lordship  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  press  for  an  audience  that  day,  he 

#  pbnnerly  Bf  r.  Cakrafl  had  been  an  equally  aetlve  agent  for 
Chatham**  rival.  Mr.  Fox.  now  Lord  Hollancl.  He  was  one  of  the 
tamnr  Iittl«  aa^n  hamnng  on  the  many  great  amen,  as  described  by 
Geaerai  Con wa7<    But  ne  was  also  a  man  of  indisputable  abiUty . 


promised  that  he  would  be  firm  in  the  closet  to- 
morrow, and  that  no  persuasion  should  make  him 
depart  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose  and  pro- 
mise. To  this  Chatham  replied — *'  The  assurances 
renewed  on  this  important  article  put  my  heart 
enough  at  ease  to  sleep  to-night  upon  the  hope  of 
to-morrow ;  a  pillow  which  I  may  well  lay  my 
anxieties  to  rest  upon  for  one  long  night.  May 
this  great  to-morrow  fix  my  hopes,  that  the  country 
may  yet  be  saved,  and  give  me  the  happy  certainty 
that  the  name  of  Granby  will  be  as  revered  by  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  as  it  is  honoured  and 
feared  by  the  nation's  enemies  in  the  field."  Thus 
spirited  on,  Granby,  on  the  morning  of  the  Hth, 
waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  in  spite  of  all  en- 
treaties resigned  everything  except  his  regiment, 
the  Blues.  The  ordnance  was  then  offered  to 
General  Conway,  who  refused  it,  saying,  he  would 
take  none  of  Lord  Granby's  spoils.  Other  resig- 
nations took  place  in  the  royal  household,  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  groom  of  the  stole,  and  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  another  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, quitting  the  court  abruptly.  Sir  Francis 
Brett  and  Sir  George  Yonge,  junior  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  also  threw  up  their  places,  by  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  after  telling  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  the  first  lord,  that  they  thought  it  for 
the  honour  of  Lord  Chatham  and  their  country's 
quiet.* 

•  Cakrafl  to  Chatham.  In  this  letter,  dated  the  2Wh  of  January. 
Calcraft  says-*'  Do»*t  be  Mitrpru§d  to  Jimd  the  Jhtks  of  Ontfton's 
ground  at  court  but  toader." 
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On  the  22nd  of  January  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
House  should^  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  take  into 
consideration  the  lamentable  state  of  the  nation. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  and  said  that  he[did  not 
intend  to  oppose  this  inquiry,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  the  question  whenever  the  House 
should  think  proper.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  then 
rose  and  delivered  one  of  the  m9st  remarkable 
of  his  speeches.  He  said  that  he  should  not  speak 
methodically,  and  he  kept  his  word.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health,  and  thank- 
ing God  for  having  thus  long  preserved  so  incon- 
siderable a  being  as  himself,  to  take  a  part  upon 
this  great  occasion,  and  to  contribute  his  en- 
deavours, such  as  they  were,  to  restore,  to  save, 
to  confirm  the  constitution,  he  declared  that 
there  was  a  capital  mischief  fixed  at  home,  cor- 
rupting the  very  foundation  of  our  political  exist- 
ence, and  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  state. 
"The  constitution,"  he  exclaimed,  "has  been 
grossly  violated ;  the  constitution  at  this  moment 
stands  violated!  Until  that  wound  be  healed, 
until  the  grievances  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recommend  union  to  parliament ;  in  vain  to  pro- 
mote concord  among  the  people.  If  we  mean 
seriously  to  imite  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must 
convince  them  that  their  complaints  are  regarded, 
that  their  injuries  shall  be  redressed.  On  that 
foundation  I  would  take  the  lead  in  recommend- 
ing peace  and  harmony  to  the  people.  On  any 
other,  I  would  never  wish  to  see  them  united 
again.  If  the  breach  in  the  constitution  be  effec- 
tually repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not,  may  dis- 
cord PREVAIL  FOR  EVBR !  I  know  to  what  point 
this  doctrine  and  this  language  will  appear  directed ; 
but  I  feel  the  principles  of  an  Englishman,  and  I 
utter  tliem  without  apprehension  or  reserve.  The 
crisis  is  indeed  alarming ;  so  much  the  more  does 
it  require  a  prudent  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
government.  If  the  king's  servants  will  not  per- 
mit a  constitutional  question  to  be  decided  on 
according  to  the  forms,  and  on  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in  some 
other  manner ;  and  rather  than  it  should  be  given 
up,  rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender 
their  birthright  to  a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  my 
lords,  old  as  I  am,  /  shall  see  the  question  brought 
to  Usue^  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people  and 
the  government"  He  passed  to  the  popular  outcry 
about  Corsica;  called  the  policy  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  our  councils  on  that  suoject  narrow  and 
selfish ;  and  said  that  in  acquiring  that  island  France 
had  obtained  a  more  useful  and  important  acquisi- 
tion in  one  pacific  campaign  than  in  any  of  her 
belligerent  campaigns — at  least  while  he  had  the 
honour  of  managing  the  war  against  her.  He  then 
leaped  over  to  Ireland,  and  said  that  the  unhappy 
state  of  that  kingdom  ought  to  form  a  very  mate- 
rial part  of  their  lordships'  inquiry.  Then  from 
Ireland  he  leaped  back  to  England,  where  he 
found  everything  wrong  and  all  the  national  vir- 


tues withered  by  wealth  and  luxury.      "  For  some 
years  past,"  said  he,  "  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
wealth  into  this  country,  which  has  been  attended 
with  many  fatal  consequences,  because  it  has  not 
been  the  regular  naturtd  produce  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry.    The  riches  of  Asia' have  been  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  have  brought  with  them  not  only 
Ajsiatic  luxury,  but,  I  fear,  Asiatic  principles  of 
government.      Without  connexions,  without  any 
natural  interest  in  the  sofl,  the  importers  of  foreign 
gold  have  forced  their  way  into  parliament,  by 
such  a  torrent  of  private  corruption  as  no  private 
hereditary  fortune  could  resist.     My  lords,  the 
corruption  of  the  people  is  the  great  original  cause 
of  the  discontents  of  the  people  themselves,  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  crown,   and  the  notorious 
decay  of  the  internal  vigour  of  the  constitution." 
He  repeated  that  some  kind  of  parliamentary  re- 
form was  absolutely  necessary  and  inevitable,  and 
said  that  he  had  hoped  his  majesty's  servants 
would  not  have  suffered  so  many  years  of  peace  to 
elapse  without  paying  some  attention  to  that  great 
object.     He  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  his  ovna  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
which  he  said  were  not  crude  and  undigested,  but 
ripe  and  well  considered,  as  the  subject  had  long 
occupied  his  thoughts.    This  matured  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform  was,  not  that  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs should  be  disfranchised — not  that  the  un- 
represented great  towns  should  be  allowed  mem- 
bers—though he  admitted  that  in  them  great  part 
of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  constitution  re- 
Bided~but  that  every  county  should  be  permitted 
to  elect  three  members  instead  of  two — the  knights 
of  the  shires  approaching  the  nearest  to  the  con- 
stitutional representation  of  the  country,  because 
they  represent   the   soil*    Thus,  in  Chatham's 
vaunted  scheme  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for 
the  growing  importance  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests ;  but  the  landed  interest, 
the  country  gentlemen,  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
the  most  liberal  part  of  the  legislature,  were  to  crowd 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  danger  and  risk  of 
all  other  interests  whatsoever.     We  can  conceive 
how  such  a  parliamentary  reform  as  this  would 
have  tended  to  perpetuate  game-laws  and  com- 

*  He  said—"  The  boroughs  of  Uiis  oountiy  have  properly  enouirli 
been  called  tlie  rotten  pMts  of  the  constituUon.  1  have  lived  in 
CorawaU.  and.  wUhout  entering  into  any  invidious  particularity, 
have  «!en  enough  to  justify  the  appellation.  But  in  my  judgment, 
my  lords,  these  boroughs,  corrupt  as  tbey  are,  must  be  considered  as 
the  natural  inllnnity  of  the  constitution.  Like  the  inftrmities  of  the 
body,  we  must  bear  them  with  patience,  and  submit  to  carrv  them 
about  with  us.  Tbe  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation  might  be 
death.  Let  us  t^,  my  lords,  whether  some  genUe  remedies  may  not 
be  discovered.  Since  we  cannot  cure  the  disorder  let  us  endeavour 
to  infuse  such  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  consattttion  as  may 
enable  it  to  support  its  most  inveterate  diseases.  The  xepxeseataUMi 
of  the  countiw  is,  I  think.  sUU  preserved  pure  and  unconupted. 
That  of  the  greatest  cities  is  upon  a  footing  eauallyrespectable ;  and 
there  are  many  of  the  Uirger  trading  towM  which  stall  pr«erve  Uieir 
independence.  The  inftislon  of  health  which  I  now  »U«de  to  would 
bo  to  permit  every  county  to  elect  one  member  more  m  addition  to 
their  .present  repJesentatlon.  The  knights  of  Uie  shires  amroach 
near<£  to  the  constitutional  represent^on  of  the  oountry,l>ecanse 
they  represent  the  soil.  It  U  not  in  the  UtUe  dependent  boroughs^ 
it  is  in  the  great  cities  and  counties  tiiat  the  rtrength  and  vigour  of 
Uie  constitution  rerides ;  and  by  tiiem  »»o~v 'i!li?°**!!!Ri2!Jf?* 
should  ever  rise,  will  Uie  constitution  be  hoMStly  «««  Annlv  de- 
fended. I  would  increase  tiurt  stitmsth,  becanse  I  Utink  it  &the 
only  seeurity  we  have  against  Om  jpn»iff>^  of  tiie  ttees.  tiie  cor- 
ruption of  tiie  people,  and  tiie  ambiuon  of  tiie « 
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laws,  the  aristocratic  distiactions  drawn  between 
men  of  great  estates  and  men  who  had  no  lands ; 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
have  served  to  secure  liberty  to  all,  to  protect  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  perfect  the  theory  of 
die  English  constitution,  and  to  make  its  political 
practice  agree  with  its  principles.  Not  many 
months  after  delivering  this  speech  the  great 
orator  himself  doubted  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of 
reform,  and  admitted  that  the  knights  of  the  shires, 
or  representatives  of  counties,  **  were  not  the  most 
enlightened  or  spirited  part  of  the  House."*  In 
continuation,  Chatham  proposed  that,  in  increasing 
the  number  of  representatives  for  the  English  coun- 
ties, the  shires  of  Scotland  should  be  allowed  an 
equal  privilege — that  is,  if  the  Scots  should  demand 
it  or  agree  to  it.  At  the  close  of  his  long  speech  he 
proclaimed  in  sonorous  language  his  coalition  with 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  whom,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  he  had  overthrown  as  an  incapable 
and  not  trustworthy  statesman.  "  My  lords,"  said 
he,  "  besides  my  warm  approbation  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  I  have  a  natural  and  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  rising  up  to  second  it.  I  consi- 
der my  seconding  hi^  motion,  and  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  coi  others,  as  a  pub- 
lic demonstration  of  t  union  which,  I 
am  happy  to  affirm,  i  ween  us— of  my 
attachment  to  those  ]  vhich  he  has  so 
well  defended,  and  ol  :i  for  his  person. 
There  has  been  a  ti  rds,  when  those 
who  wished  well  to  us,  who  wished 
to  see  us  separated  found  a  suffi- 
cient gratification  for  gtiity  against  us 
both.  But  that  time  at  an  end.  The 
friends  of  this  country  _,  „  bt  not,  hear  with 
pleasure  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  are 
now  united  with  me  and  mine  upon  a  principle 
which,  I  trust,  will  make  our  union  indissoluble. 
It  is  not  to  possess  or  divide  the  emoluments  of 
government;  but,  if  possible,  to  save  the  state. 
Upon  this  ground  we  met — upon  this  ground  we 
stand,  firm  find  inseparable.  No  ministerial  arti- 
fices, no  private  offers,  no  secret  seduction  can 
divide  us.  United  as  we  are,  we  can  set  the  pro- 
foundest  policy  of  the  present  ministry,  their  grand, 
their  only  arcanum  of  government,  their  divide  et 
impera^  at  defiance.  I  hope  an  early  day  will  be 
agreed  to  for  considering  the  state  of  the  nation. 
My  infirmities  must  fall  heavily  upon  me  indeed 
if  I  do  not  attend  my  duty  that  day.  When  I 
consider  my  age  and  unhappy  state  of  health,  I 
feel  how  little  I  am  personally  interested  in  the 
event  of  any  political  question ;  but  I  look  forward 
to  others,  and  am  determined,  as  far  as  my  poor 
ability  extends,  to  convey  to  those  who  come  after 
me  the  blessings  which  I  cannot  long  hope  to 
enjoy  myself." 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  22nd  and  the 
24ih^  Chatham  announced  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
attend.  Rockingham,  whose  health  was  frail,  and 
whose  sensibilities  were  acute,  was  agitated  and 

•  Chatham  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburae,  Chat.  Cor. 


distressed  by  the  melancholy  suicide  of  Charles 
Yorke,  who  had  formerly  been  his  colleague,  and 
who  had  never  ceased  to  be  his  friend.  The  mar- 
quess, therefore,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
great  question,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  from 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  January,  till  Friday,  the 
2nd  of  February,  stating  as  his  grounds  for  asking 
this  delay,  his  own  feelings  and  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  There  was  no  division,  as  none 
objected  to  put  oS  the  day ;  yet  there  was  *'  a  kind 
of  sparring  debate  or  conversation,"  ministers  say- 
ing that  the  opposition  were  inconsistent  to  retard 
what  they  themselves  declared  could  admit  of  no 
delay.* 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Cust  had  died,  and 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  been  elected  speaker  by 
the  Commons.  On  the  25th  of  January,  when  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  formed, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved,  by  the  advice  of  Chat- 
ham— "  That  this  House,  in  the  exerdse  of  its 
judicature  in  matters  of  election,  is  bound  to  judge 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known 
and  established  law  and  custom  of  parliament, 
which  is  part  thereof."  To  this  Lord  North  pro- 
posed adding  one  of  his  usual  tacking  clauses, 
which  went  to  nullify  or  change  the  bearing  of  the 
original  motion.  He  said  &at  to  Dowdeswell's 
words  should  be  pinned — "  and  that  the  judg- 
ment given  by  this  House  last  session,  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  incapable  of  being  elected,  &c.,  was 
founded  upon  those  principles,  namely,  the  law 
and  custom  of  parliament."  The  opposition  of 
course  resisted.  Mr.  Hampden  seconded  the  mo- 
tion as  made  by  Dowdeswell ;  George  Grenville, 
Wedderburn,  and  Sir  George  Yonge  spoke  on  the 
same  side,  as  did  Lord  Granby  and  others ;  but 
Sir  John  Shelley — ^  the  admirable  and  incompa- 
rable Jack  Shelley,"  as  Lord  Temple  styles  him — 
voted  with  ministers;  "which,"  adds  Temple, 
^^  is  a  bad  prognostic  of  his  grace  of  Newcastle's 
intentions,  upon  which,  however,  the  numbers  may 
have  great  effect."  The  numbers,  upon  a  divbion, 
were,  for  Lord  North's  amendment  224,  and 
against  it  180. 

On  the  28th  Lord  North,  already  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury : 
for  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  opposition,  resigned  the  premiership.  It  was 
said  that  the  sharp  scourge  of  Junius  had  driven 
him  from  his  post;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
were  a  hundred  other  strong  concurrent  motives  to 
induce  him  to  retreat.  To  mention  only  a  few  of 
these,  the  court  had  already  evinced  a  preference 
for  the  readier  services  and  more  complying  tem- 
per of  Lorth  North ;  Camden,  and  Granby,t  and 
others  of  his  warmest  friends  or  best  adherents  had 
fallen  from  him ;  the  cabinet  and  the  household 
were  both  ungamished,  and  the  greatest  difficulty 

*  Letter  from  the  MarqueM  of  Rockingham  to  the  Counteet  of 
Chatham. 

t  Calcraft,  in  hi*  letter  to  Chatham,  announcing  Orafton'i  retreat. 
sayi  decidedly—"  TM9  JhJu  of  Oraflon  hat  retoived  on  tkit  it«p  ever 
mnee  Lord  Orantf^i  retigniMtiont  and  the  mnreatonabtt  demtandi  of  kit 
Bedford  friondt  have  confirmed  hie  grace  in  the  reioltttion.**— C'Aaf- 
hamCorresp. 
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euBted  in  filling  tbem  so  as  to  please  the  king  and 
strengthen  the  ministry  at  the  same  time;  the 
great  strength  of  the  opposition;  the  increasing 
might  and  eloquence  of  Chatham,  against  which  it 
seemed  no  cabmet  could  hope  to  stand ;  the  coali- 
tion of  Rockingham  with  Chatham ;  the  turbulent 
stateof  the  country;  the  troubles  in  the  colonies; 
the  difficulties  of  official  business,  which  became 
eyery  day  more  perplexing  and  more  burdensome ; 
all  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  drive  from  office  a 
minister  who  loved  his  pleasure  and  his  ease,  and 
who  had  never  much  loved  business.  Calcraft 
was  the  first  to  assure  Chatham  that  Grafton  had 
certainly  resigned,  and  that  the  present  plan  of  the 
court  appeared  to  be  merely  a  trial  with  Lord 
North.  To  this  information  he  added  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  court  had  some  thoughts 
of  sounding  his  lordship  (Chatham)  or  other  heads 
of  opposition.  Chatham,  replying  to  this  letter  by 
the  hand  of  his  wife,  expressed  his  great  perplexity, 
for  he  had  believed  that,  if  Grafton  resigned,  the 
whole  ministry  would  be  entirely  changed.  '*  The 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  he  writes  to 
Calcraft,  ''seems  an  incomprehensible  mystery, 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  ministry 
breaking  up ;  and  even  in  that  case  it  is  equally 
without  a  solution.  Time,  and  that  a  very  short 
one,  must  clear  up  this  riddle,  and  for  the  present 
a  suspense  of  conjecture  naturally  takes  place 
here.*'*  And  a  short  time  did  clear  up  the  riddle; 
and  the  solution  was,  that  Lord  Noith  was  to  re- 
main with  all  of  the  cabinet  Grafton  had  left,  and 
with  power,  or  limited  instructions,  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies ;  and  that  Chatham  and  his  friends  were 
to  be  left,  unconsulted  and  defied,  on  the  hard  and 
barren  benches  of  opposition !  The  great  seal  was 
left  in  commission,  with  the  commissioners  already 
named.  Granby's  places  of  the  ordnance  and  the 
command-in-chief  were  left  vacant  for  the  pre- 
sent; the  post  of  groom  of  the  stole,  resigned  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  given  to  the  Ear]  of 
Bristol,  who  again  was  succeeded  in  bis  office  of 
lord  privy  seal  by  the  Earl  of  HalifiEix ;  the  Earl 
of  Coventry  was  succeeded  as  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Duke 
of  Manchester's  bedchambership  was  left  vacant ; 
the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  (brother  to  the  honest 
nobleman  who  had  been  governor  to  his  majesty 
when  a  minor  and  Prince  of  Wales)  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the 

Sueen ;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in 
ie  treasurership  of  the  navy;  Mr.  Charles 
Jambs  Fox  became  one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  place  of  Sir  Percy  Brett,  and 
Admiral  Holbume  another,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
George  Yonge ;  the  other  junior  lords  (including 
Viscount  Palmerston,  who  had  not  resigned)  con- 
tinuing as  before.  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  became  one 
of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
James  Grenville ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Thurlow,  a 
rising  lawyer,  recommended  to  notice  not  less  by 
his  daring  dash-through  spirit  than  by  his  abilities, 

*  ChaihAm  Corresp. 


was  called  up  to  be  solicitor-general  instead  of  Mr. 
Dunning.  There  were  a  few  minor  substitutions 
and  interchanges  of  offices ;  but  these  were  the 
principal ;  and,  as  a  recent  writer  has  observed, 
they  left  Lord  North's  ministry,  a  continuation^ 
for  the  greater  part,  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
The  only  really  new  name  in  it  was  that  of  Hali- 
fax.* 

The  new  Palinurus,  who  thus  boldly  took  the 
helm,  Frederick  Lord  North,— in  private  life  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy  of  men, — ^was 
eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  about  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  married,  the  father  of  a  finmily, 
and  poor.  In  manners,  person,  and  countenance 
he  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal 
fiunily,  or  all  that  part  of  it  which  descended  from 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  George 
III.  Like  them,  he  had  a  fair  complexion,  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  grey  eyes  rather  prominent  in  the 
head.  His  face,  it  was  said,  might  be  esteemed  a 
caricature  of  the  king's ;  and  those  who  remem- 
bered the  great  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
Frederick,  the  king's  father,  and  the  Countess  of 
Guilford,  found  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
similarity.  Lord  North's  tongue  being  too  large 
for  his  mouth  rendered  his  articulation  thick ;  his 
sight  was  so  very  defective  that  he  could  not  see 
clearly  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet;  and 
across  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  not  distin- 
guish persons  with  any  accuracy.  He  not  only 
wanted  grace,  but  was  to  the  laat  degree  awkward ; 
and  between  his  awkwardness  and  hi&  short-sight- 
edness he  often  got  into  ridiculous  difficulties.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  off  on  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  carried  a  considerable  way  across  the  House, 
the  wig  of  the  old  treasurer  of  the  navy,  who  was 
accustomed  to  sit  at  the  lowest  comer  of  the  trea- 
sury bench,  a  few  feet  from  Lord  North.  And,  in 
addition  to  this  defect  of  sight  and  awkwardness. 
Lord  North  was  subject  to  a  constitutional  somno- 
lency, and  would  often  fall  fast  asleep  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  eloquent  or  most  noisy  debates. 
But,  to  balance  these  physical  defects,  he  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  House-of  Commons,  which 
he  took  care  to  improve,  a  ready  command  of 
words,  a  happy  art  of  talking  a  long  while  and 
keeping  up  attention  without  disclosing  anything 
that  it  was  his  business  to  conceal,  a  fund  of  wit, 
or  of  quiet  ready  humour  which  looked  like  it,  and 
was  perhaps  bettor  than  wit ;  and,  above  all,  he 
possessed  an  unalterable  equality  of  temper,  a 
stock  of  good  humour  which  was  proof  to  almost 
every  provocation,  and  which  hardly  ever  failed 
him.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  war,  that  the  sarcasms,'  the  accusations, 
the  denunciations  of  his  adversaries  produced  no 
more  impression  upon  him  than  cannon-balls  do 
upon  a  woolsack.t  At  the  same  time  his  speech, 
though  thick,  was  not  indistinct ;  he  had  consider- 
able powers  of  argument,  and  a  good  clear  demon- 
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stradve  style  in  opening  a  budget  or  expounding 
matters  of  finance  and  routine.  As  chanceUor  of 
the  exchequer  he  had  borne  the  principal  weight 
of  the  administration  before  Grafton's  secession, 
and  his  promptness  in  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes  at  that  trying  moment  was  not  soon  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  he  had  an  additional  claim  to  the 
royal  favour  through  certain  private  circumstances, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  could  have  no  great 
affection  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  stepped 
J>etween  his  wife  and  the  rich  inheritance  of  Sir 
William  Pynsent* 

The  opposition  soon  began  to  make  Lord  North 
fSeel  that  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  a  bed  of 
roses.  Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved  another  resolu- 
tion— "  That  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  law 
and  usage  of  parliament,  no  person  eligible  of 
common  right  can  be  incapacitated  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House,  but  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament  only."  In  the  course  of  this  debate 
Colonel  BarrtS  compared  the  state  to  a  vessel  in  a 


C0U>NKL  BaBEK. 

From  a  Painting  by  C.  O.  Stuart. 


1795. 


storm,  which  had  parted  with  her  main-mast  (the 
Duke  of  Grafton),  and  was  trying  to  scud  under  a 
jury-mast  (Lord  North).  North  acknowledged 
that  the  storm  was  great ;  but  he  told  the  opposi- 
tion that  the  ship  was  not  yet  compelled  to  hang 
out  distressed  lights  for  pilots — that  her  own  crew 
were  quite  capable  of  conducting  her  into  port. 
Dowdeswell's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  226  to  181.  Lord  Rockingham,  m  imparting 
this  division  to  Chatham,  said,  "  Lord  Chatham 
will  not  be  much  surprised  at  this  majority,  as  his 
lordship  must  have  seen  for  some  years  that  it  is 
neither  men  nor  measures,  but  something  else 
which  operates  in  these  times,  "t 

On  the   2nd  of  February,  pursuant  to   Lord 


*  See  uite,  p.  36. 
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Rockingham's  adjournment,  the  debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Rockingham  moved,  '^  That  the  House  oi 
Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicature  in 
matters  of  elections,  is  bound  to  judge  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  and  custom  of  parliament,  which  is 
part  thereof."  Lord  Sandwich,  who  remained  in 
office  as  joint  postmaster-general,  reprobated  the 
whole  inquiry,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  any 
attempt  of  that  House  to  interfere  in  a  question  of 
privilege  which  regarded  the  Commons  alone.  He 
denied  that  the  nation  was  in  that  extremity  of 
discontent  and  alarm  which  had  been  describei 
by  Rockingham  and  his  friends.  '*  We  are  told," 
said  he,  ''  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  petitioned  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Now,  the  whole  people  of  England  are  contained 
within  forty  counties,  of  which  thirteen  only  have 
petitioned."  He  asserted  that  means  of  intimidation 
had  been  used  to  force  freeholders  into  petitioning 
— that  menacing  letters,  in  gazettes  and  news- 
papers, had  been  addressed  to  those  who  wanted 
to  be  guided  by  their  own  consciences  and  their 
own  opinions — and  that  all  these  alarms  were 
nothing  but  *Uhe  feeble  echoes  of  despondent 
ambition.**  He  concluded  by  saying  that,  if  the 
Commons  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  expul- 
sion of  Wilkes  and  the  intrusion  of  Colonel  Lut- 
trell,  they  had  the  means  of  redress  in  their  own 
power.  Here  the  Earl  of  Chatham  rose — ^for  he 
was  well  enough  not  only  to  attend  but  to  make  a 
very  long  speech.  Lord  Sandwich  had  referred 
to  the  expulsion  from  the  Upper  House,  ''  for  cer- 
tain crimes  and  misdemeanours,"  of  Lionel,  Earl 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  great  Lord  Bacon ;  and  had 
urged  that  the  peers  now  ought  to  take  no  more 
notice  of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  than  the  Com- 
mons then  had  taken  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  their  lordships  on  Middlesex  and  Bacon.  To 
this  point  Chatham  replied — "  Neither  of  those 
cases  bears  anv  analogy  to  the  present  case,  lliey 
affected  only  themselves  :  the  rights  of  no  consti^ 
tuent  body  were  affected  by  them.  It  is  not  the 
person  of  Mr.  Wilkes  we  complain  of :  as  an  indi- 
vidual he  is  personally  out  of  the  dispute.  The 
cause  of  complaint,  the  great  cause,  is,  that  the 
inherent  rights  and  franchises  of  the  people  are  in 
this  case  invaded,  trampled  upon,  annihilated. 
Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Middlesex  represented  no 
county  or  city :  the  righu  of  no  freeholder,  the 
franchises  of  no  elector,  were  destroyed  by  their 
expulsion  !"  He  maintained  that,  in  a  constitu- 
tional question  of  this  magnitude,  the  three  estates, 
or  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  were  equally  inte- 
rested and  equally  bound  to  interfere.  The  Com- 
mons, indeed,  were  the  proper  protectors  of  their 
own  rights  and  privileges ;  but  he  lamented  that 
they  had,  by  their  recent  conduct,  forgot  what 
those  privileges  were,  and  had  ^*  added  to  the  long 
list  of  venality  ftom  Esau  to  the  present  day."  As 
to  the  petitions,  he  said,  that  in  many  cases  there 
had  been  a  want  of  a  few  principal  persons  to  cidl 
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the  people  together  and  collect  their  opinions — 
that  interest  had  been  made  use  of  on  ;the  side  of 
government  to  suppress  all  petitions — and  that  it 
was  surprising  that,  out  of  forty  counties,  thirteen 
had  spirit  and  independence  sufficient  to  stem 
such  a  tide  of  venality.  And,  then,  numbers  did 
not  constitute  right.  The  right  was  in  the  laws 
of  the  land,  wluch  were  fixed  and  unalterable. 
He  called  the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  had 
made  Colonel  Luttrell  representative  for  Middlesex 
a  gross  invasion  of  law  and  of  the  rights  of  election 
— a  dangerous  violation  of  the  constitution-— a 
treacherous  surrender  of  invaluable  privilege,  and  a 
corrupt  sacrifice  of  honour.  He  said  that,  to  gra- 
tify the  resentment  of  certain  individuals,  the  laws 
had  been  despised  and  destroyed — ^*  those  laws 
which  had  been  made  by  the  virtue  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  iron  barons  of  old,  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  all  the  blessings  of  our  present  con- 
stitution; to  whose  virtue  and  whose  blood,  to 
whose  spirit  in  the  hour  of  contest,  and  to  whose 
tenderness  in  the  triumph  of  victory,  the  ^silken 
barons  of  this  day  owe  their  honours  and  their 
seats,  and  both  houses  of  parliament  owe  their 
continuance.''  He  insisted  that  these  measures 
made  a  part  of  a  regular  system  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  present  reign  with  a  view  to  alter 
the  constitution — ^that  these  measures  had  origin- 
ated, he  would  not  say,  with  his  majesty's  know- 
ledge, but  in  his  majesty's  councils — that  the 
Commons,  in  slavishly  obeying  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants, had  exhibited  and  proved,  to  the  conviction 
of  every  man,  what  might  have  been  only  matter 
of  suspicion  before,  that  ministers  held  a  corrupt 
influence  in  parliament*  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  their  lordships,  at  this  critical  and  alarm- 
ing period,  to  step  forward  and  oppose  themselves, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  justly  incensed  and  per- 
haps speedy,  intemperate  rage  of  the  people ;  and 
on  the  (rther,  to  the  criminid  and  malignant  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers.  T^e  House  was 
excited,  but  the  daring  orator  made  few  or  no  con- 
verts, and  Rockingham's  motion  was  negatived  by 
more  than  two  to  one.  The  Earl  of  Marchmont 
then  moved,  on  the  ministerial  side,  ^'That  any 
resolution  of  the  Lords  directly  or  indirectly  im- 
peaching a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
a  matter  where  their  jurisdiction  is  competent, 
final,  and  conclusive,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Commons,  tending  to 
make  a  breach  between  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  leading  to  general  confusion."  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  the  Scottish  lord  lost  his 
temper  and  his  discretion,  and  had  the  madness  to 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  calling  in  foreign  assistance 
if  the  opposition  went  one  step  further.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  called  to  order,  and  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  the  ivordB  foreign  assistance.  March- 
mont stammered  and  shuffled ;  and  Lord  Mans- 
field rose  to  relieve  him,  declaring,  as  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  that  their  lordships  had  no  right  to  in* 
terfisre  in  any  determination  of  the  Commons.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  said 


that  the  late  petitions  were  highly  censurable,  if 
they  were  not  treasonable.  Upon  this  Chatham 
rose  again,  and,  after  sarcasticuly  thanking  Lord 
Egmont  for  his  lenity  in  allowing  the  petitioners 
to  wear  their  heads,  and  then  solemnly  affirming 
that  the  petitions  were  laudable  and  constitutional, 
he  fell  upon  Mansfield,  praising  his  abilities  at  the 
expense  of  his  honour,  honesty,  and  patriotism. 
He  next  complained  of  Lord  Marchmont's  motion, 
and  of  the  late  hour  (midnight)  at  which  it  had 
been  made.  ^  If,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal 
stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight  hour,  when  honest 
men  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only  felons 
and  assassins  are  seeking  for  prey."  His  proposed 
adioumment  for  only  two  days  was,  nevertheless, 
rejected,  and  at  half  past  one  in  the  morning  March- 
mont's motion  was  carried.  During  this  rough 
debate  Sandwich  accused  the  ex-chancdlor  Cam- 
den of  double  dealing,  and  of  having  permitted, 
while  in  office,  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  to 
take  place  wiUiout  remonstrance  and  without  any 
opinion  given  by  him  as  to  their  illegality.  Cam- 
den declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  long  before 
Wilkes's  expulsion,  and  the  sulMcquent  vote  of  in- 
capacity, he  had  informed  the  Duke  of  Graftmi, 
the  head  of  the  government,  that  he  thought  the 

Sroceedings  both  ill^al  and  imnrudent;  and  that 
e  had  frequently  delivered  tnis  opinion.  The 
Duke  of  GrafUm,  thus  referred  to,  admitted  that 
Lord  Camden,  once  before  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes, 
had  intimated  that  he  thought  the  measure  impo- 
litic or  ill  timed;  but  maintained  that  he  had 
never  given  his  opinion  on  the  subsequent  vote  of 
incapacity:  and  that,  whenever  that  subject  was 
discussed,  he  had  remained  silent  or  had  retired 
from  the  cabinet  Lord  Weymouth  corroborated 
these  assertions  of  Grafton,  and  particularly  recalled 
one  occasion  when  Camden  had  withdrawn  from 
the  council  <m  the  mere  mention  of  the  expulsion 
and  incapacity  measures.  Still,  however,  the  ex- 
chancellor  persisted  in  asserting,  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  he  had  repeatedly  delivered  his  opi- 
nion ;  but  then,  he  added,  that,  finding  his  opinion 
despised,  he  had,  indeed,  absented  Umself  from 
the  cabinet  rather  than  b^  present  at  measures 
which  were  pre-determined,  and  which  his  single 
voice  could  not  prevent.  Lord  Chatham,  who  had 
himself  been  suspected  before  now  of  the  kind  of 
duplicity  attributed  to  his  fnend,  declared  that,  in 
private  conversation  with  him.  Lord  Camden  had 
certainly  declared  his  opinions  on  those  matters, 
and  had  demonstrated  the  illegality  and  danger  of 
the  course  pursuing  by  his  colleagues.  The  oppo- 
sition peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
decision  which  had  been  come  to  upon  Lord 
Marchmont's  motion.  The  protest,  no  doubt 
furnished  by  one  of  those  who  drew  it  up,  was 
printed  a  day  or  two  after  in  a  newspaper. 
Lord  Gower  complained  of  this  as  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  tl^  poor  printer  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  bar.  Instead  of  obeying,  the  printer 
abscimded*     Lord  Sandwich  then  moved  for  an 
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order  to  take  him  into  eintody  of  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  wherever  he  could  be  found ;  and  this 
was  carried  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lord  Temple*  The  printer, 
however,  could  not  be  found,  and  the  protest  con- 
tinued to  be  read  out  of  doors,  to  the  no  small 
increase  of  the  popular  fermentation.  On  the 
5th  of  February  there  was  another  debate  in  the 
Comm<ms,  where  the  opposition  urged  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Wilkes  had  been  determined  by  minis- 
ters in  council,  and  where  the  majority  voted  the 
expulsion  good,  &c.  A  motion  was  made  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  and  define  the  conse- 
quences of  expulsion  from  the  House ;  but  it  came 
to  nothing. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  while  the  city  of  Lond<m 
was  busy  in  getting  up  memorials  and  remon- 
strances. Lord  Craven,  acting  with  the  opposition, 
moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  beseeching  his 
majesty  forthwith  to  take  proper  steps  for  such  an 
increase  of  seamen  in  the  royal  navy  as  should 
efi^ually  preserve  the  honour  and  security  of  his 
majesty's  kingdoms  and  colonies.  As  previously 
arranged,  this  motion  was  to  lead  to  severe  cen- 
sures on  the  dismissal  of  able  officers  for  their 
votes  in  parliament,  and  on  the  whole  management 
of  the  navy.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  supported  the 
motion,  and  condemned  tl^  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nistry in  every  particular  in  regard  to  that  import- 
ant branch  of  the  national  service.  He  then  took 
up  his  old  war-cry  against  fovourites  and  the 
secret  influence  which  had  pervaded  the  councils 
of  the  present  leign*  This  influence,  dangerous, 
base,  unconstitutional,  and  wicked,  had,  he  said, 
begun  from  the  first  moment  of  hi»  majesty's  ac- 
cession, had  subsisted  ever  since,  and  had  under- 
mined and  overturned  every  administration  how- 
ever constituted  or  supported.  He  spoke  of  an 
invisible,  irresponsible  influence — oi  the  pernicious 
counsel  of  a  favourite,  who  had  occanoned  all  the 
unhappiness  of  the  nation,  and  whose  agents  had 
extended  his  destructive  politics  and  principles 
to  the  government  of  the  colonies.  This  favourite, 
he  allowed,  was  gone  abroad ;  but  Mazarine  absent 
was  Mazarine  still;  his  influence,  by  means  of 
secret  agents,  was  strong  as  ever  !  Lord  Bute, 
at  this  moment,  was  gone  or  going  to  Turin,  a 
little  foct  which  save  double  force  to  the  ac- 
cusations which  followed.  The  late  peace,  Chat- 
ham said,  was  the  favourite's  measure,  and  a 
proof  of  his  influence :  others  participated  in  the 
guilt,  but  he  was  the  principal.  Then,  raising 
his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  *^This  country  was 
■old  at  the  late  peace!  We  were  sold  by  the 
court  of  Turin  to  the  court  of  France !"  Continu- 
ing his  harangue,  he  almost  directly  accused  the 
king  of  insincerity  and  treachery  to  himsdf  per- 
sonidly  during  the  time  he  was  minister.  He 
said  he  had  been  duped  when  he  least  suspected 
treachery ;  that  the  Icing,  after  giving  his  appro- 
bation to  plans  and  measures  one  week,  would  let 
them  vanish  into  thin  air  the  next ;  that,  in  ac- 
cepting d&ce^  he  had  received  promises  and  as- 


surances, which  were  all  brokoi  by  the  same  secret, 
invisible  influence  which  had  displaced  sll  minis- 
ters as  soon  as  they  declined  to  act  under  it.  Here 
the  Duke  of  Graiflon  rose,  and  hinted,  as  Lord' 
Chesterfield  had  done  before,  that  Chatham's  in- 
tellect had  been  affected.  **  I  rise,"  said  his 
grace,  "  to  defend  the  king ;  though,  if  I  under- 
stand the  words  which  have  been  spoken,  they  are 
only  the  effects  of  a  duUrmpered  tnind^  brooding 
over  its  discontent.**  But  this  defence  of  the 
king  only  elicited  a  stronger  repetition  of  the  accu- 
sation. '*I  rise,"  said  Chatham,  **  neither  to 
deny,  or  retract,  nor  to  explain  away,  the  words  I 
have  spoken.  As  for  his  mi^esty,  I  have  alwavs 
found  nim  every  thing  gracious  and  amiable  in  the 
closet ;  so  amiably  condescending  as  to  promise^  in 
every  repeated  audience,  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to 
supply,  the  defects  of  health  by  his  cheerfid  sup- 
port, and  by  the  ready  assistance  of  all  his  imme- 
diate dependants,  &c.  Instead  of  this,  all  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  attended  every 
great  and  public  measure  did  not  arise  from  those 
out  of  government ;  they  welte  suggested,  nourished, 
and  supported  by  that  secret  influence  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  industry  of  those  very  depend- 
ants: first  by  secret  tresichery;  then  by  cSficial 
influence ;  afterwards  in  public  councils.  A  long 
train  of  Uiese  practices  has  at  length  unwillingly 
convinced  me  that  there  is  sometfiing  behind  ifie 
throne  greater  than  the  king  himself?*  We 
have  now  certainly  got  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  king's 
total  estrangement  from  Bute ;  but  Chatham's 
charges  made  all  the  impression  they  were  in- 
tended to  make :  the  popular  credulity  on  this  head 
had  known  no  abatement,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
persons  to  declare  that  Uiey  knew  who  were  the 
secret  agents  that  went  between  the  absent  lord, 
the  princess-dowager,  and  the  king.  Two  indivi- 
duals were  more  particularly  pointed  out  at  this 
period:  the  one  was  Mr.  Bradshaw,  commonly 
called  *'the  cream-coloured  parasite,"  the  other 
Mr.  Dyson,  both  placemen  and  members  of  par- 
liament. Subsequently  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Baron  Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool),  who 
had  begun  life  as  private  secretary  to  Bute,  and 
who  remained  in  office  as  a  junior  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, was  reputed  the  chief  agent. 

Four  days  after  this  debate  in  the  Lords,  in 
which,  as  usual,  the  opposition  had  been  outvcrited, 
the  Common  Hall  of  the  city  took  into  consider- 
ation a  memorial  complaining  that  no  answer  had 
ever  been  returned  to  the  city  petition  presented  to 
his  majesty.  The  lord  mayor,  Beckfonl,  delivered 
a  long  and  exciting  harangue,  and  a  prepared 
remonstrance  to  the  throne  was  presented  and 
adopted  by  acclamation  and  with  three  rounds  of 
applause.  It  appears  that,  at  first,  the  king 
renised  to  receive  this  harsh  lecture,  and  that,  at 
last,  he  consented  with  extreme  reluctance.  The 
paper,  entitled  an  address,  remonstrance,  and  peti- 
tion, was  carried  up  to  St.  James's  on  the  14th  of 
March  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  about  220  common 
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coaneilmen,  liveiyinen,  and  city  officers^  and  was 
there  read  to  his  majesty  sitting  on  the  throne. 
The  royal  ear  has  not  often  been  vexed  by  such 
flharp  and  dissonant  periods.     The  paper  told  him 
that  secret  and  evil  counsellors  and  a  corrupt  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived  the 
people  of  their  dearest  rights,  had  done  a  deed 
more  ruinous  in  its  consequences  than  the  levying 
of  ship-money  by  Charles  I.  or  the  dispensing 
power  assumed  by  James  II. — a  deed  which  must 
vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of  the  present 
parliament.     It  told  him  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  now  represent  the  people ;  and  that, 
if  the  parliament  under  James  II.  had  been  as 
submissive  to  the  commands  of  that  tyrant  as  the 
present  parliament  was  to  the  dictates  of  a  minister, 
the  nation  would  have  rung,  as  now,  with  outcries 
lor  a  dissolution.     It  called  God  and  man  to  wit- 
ness that,  as  the  citizens  did  not  owe  their  liberty 
to  those  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  which  places, 
and  pensions,  and  lucrative  employments  had  in- 
vented, so  neither  would  they  be  cheated  of  it  by 
them ;  but,  as  it  was  ^ned  by  the  stem  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  so  it  nhovld  be  preserved  by  them- 
selves.    In  conclusion  it  prayed  that  the  king 
would  instantly  dissolve  parliament,  and  remove 
for  ever  all  evil  ministers  and  advisers.     In  reply 
the  king  told  them  that  it  gave  him  great  concern 
to  find  that  they  should  hove  been  so  far  misled  as 
to  offer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  could  not  but  consider  as  disre- 
spectful to  himself,  injurious  to  his  parliament, 
imd  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    He  said  that  he  had  ever  made  the  law  of 
the  land  the  rule  for  his  conduct,  esteeming  it  his 
chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  and  that  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  people  a  steady 
and  affectionate  support.     His  countenance  was 
ckmded,  and  some  of  his  courtiers  showed  their  re- 
sentment in  gestures  and  broken  sentences  as  the 
city  deputation  withdrew  from  the  royal  presence. 
The  court  instantly  determined  to  bring  the  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  before  parliament.      The 
plan  was  to  move  against  one  Mr.  I^ovell,  as  the 
first  of  the  city  committee  who  signed  the  request 
to  the  lord  mayor  which  led  to  the  meeting  and 
the  strong  paper.     This,  it  was  thought,  would 
induce  my  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  to  rise  in 
their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  say  they 
were  equally  parties,  which  would  bring  the  attack 
upon  themselves.     "The  alarm  at  court,"  writes 
Calcrafl,  **is  beyond  ims^nation.     If  our  friends 
stand  firm  they  own  all  is  over  with  them.     Every 
temptation  is  or  will  be  forthwith  held  out  to  Lord 
Rockingham.     There  is  their  only  hope."     And 
he  advises  Chatham  by  all  means  to  contrive  and 
see  Lord  Granby,  and  talk  over  with  him  the  state 
of  the  times  and  the  city  remonstrance.    To  this 
Chatham  replied,  that  the  high  tone  which  the 
court  meant  to  take  upon  the  petition  and  remon- 
strance was  most  absurd ;  that  their  counterfeited 
firmness  was  real  despair;  that  he  would  be  in 
town  on  the  morrow  to  see  Lord  Granby,  and  that 


he  felt  assured  all  temptation  would  be  vain  in  the 
Rockingham  quarter.     "  Or  if,"  said  he,  "  here 
and  there  an  individual  should   be  found  base 
enough  or  siUy  enough  to  turn  tail  in  this  great 
moment,  a  good  riddance,  say  I,  of  such  miserable 
company!     Such  defections,  should  any  happen, 
will,  in  effect,  strengdien  rather  than  weaken  the 
real  friends  and  true  votaries  of  liberty. ^*     On  the 
15th  of  March,  the  day  afiter  the  visit  of  the  lord 
mayor  to  St.  James's,  Sir  Thomas  Clavering  moved 
that  a  copy  of  the  city  address  to  the  king  should 
be  produced.    Although  the  original  intention  had 
been  given  up,  of  charging  Mr.  Lovell,  Beckford 
(the  lord  mayor),  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  (the 
two    sheiiffis),   and   Alderman   Trecothick   acted 
precisely  as  it  had  been  calculated  they  would  act 
if  Lovell  had  been  charged :  they  all  rose  in  their 
places,  avowed  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in 
the  whole  transaction,  and  said  that  they  were 
ready  to  answer  for  it.     The  Marquess  of  Granby, 
George  Grenville,  Burke,  Wedderbum,  and  others 
opposed  the  motion  as  unusual  and  inexpedient; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  carried  by  a  majority  of 
2*71  to  108:  and  the  petition,  together  with  his 
majesty's  answer  to  it,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
But  the  fright  at  court  continued,  and  tliey  were 
not  only  puzzled  but  undetermined  what  to  do 
with  the  petition  and  remonstrance,  now  they  had 
got  it  before  parliament.      The  only  resolution 
taken  was,  to  be  more  temperate,  and  to  avoid  any 
expulsion  or  commitment  to  the  Tower,  seeing  that 
that  was  the  very  thing  which  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  sherifis  courted.    The  consternation  was  the 
greater  as  it  was  known  that  other  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  much  in  the  same  tone,  were  pre- 
paring for  Westminster  and  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.    On  the  18th  of  March  Calcraft  wrote 
to  Earl  Temple  that  there  was  a  strong  report  that 
ministers  were  disagreeing  amongst  themselves, 
were  discovering  the  difficulties  they  might  get 
involved  in,  and  were  resolved  not  to  proceed  upon 
the  city  remonstrance  to-morrow.    The  same  busy 
informant,  who  had  his  eyes  everywhere,  added, 
*'  Lord  Chatham's  proposal  about  Westminster 
adds  to  their  alarm.    The  greatest  person  requires 
cordials."      Chatham,   it  appears^  had  said  he 
would  go  down  to  the  Hall  to  support  the  West- 
minster remonstrance.     When  the  morrow  came 
(the  19th  of  March)  all  that  was  moved  for  in  ^the 
Commons  was  a  vote  of  disapprobation  in  regard 
to  part  of  the  city  address,  or,  as  it  was  worded 
by  the  mover,  Sir  Thomas  Clavering,  "  That  to 
deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parliament,  and 
to   assert  that  the    proceedings  thereof  are  not 
valid,  is  highly  unwarrantable,  and  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, by  withdrawing  his  majesty's  subjects  from 
their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tike  realm."     Nor 
was  [this  much  carried  without  violent  opposition. 
The  debate  was  prolonged  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when,  upon  a  division,  the  oppo- 
sition counted  127  to  284.     The  whole  of  the 
next  day  was  spent  in  fighting  about  an  address 
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to  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  city  remon- 
strance.  This  was  finally  agreed  to  by  248 
against  94 ;  a  large  majority,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  squeamish  moderation,  or  some  less  honour- 
able motire,  of  the  Rockingham  party.  The 
address  thus  voted  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for 
their  concurrence,  and  was  then  presented  to  the 
'  king,  who  received  it  most  graciously.  It  is  sud, 
however,  that  his  majesty  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  this  half  measure ;]  that  he  thought 
the  city  magistrates  ought  to  have  been  proceeded 
against  by  parliament ;  and  that  he  said,  bitterly, 
'*  My  mimstera  have  no  spirit ;  ^ey  do  not  pursue 
measures  with  any  spirit !"  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dty  and  the  people  of  Middlesex  were 
highly  ofiended  by  the  conduct  of  the  opposition 
and  the  smallness  of  the  minority  that  voted  against 
the  address.  They  called  this  a  half  support  given 
to  the  city  remonstrance,  and  they  passed  certain 
resolutions  expressive  of  their  discontent.  They 
laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  Rockingham  party ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home — ^better  known  by  his 
later  designation  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke — who  had 
already  begun  to  rule  the  fierce  democracy  by 
caustic  wit  and  stirring  harangues  at  Mile  End 
and  Brentford  meetings,  announced  his  intention 
of  exposing  the  whole  Rockingham  party.  This 
would  have  be^n  very  fatal  to  the  opposition ;  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  Chatham,  through  Cal- 
craft,  to  prevent  it.  On  the  22nd  Beckford,  as  lord 
mayor,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  a  select 
number  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Chatham  pleaded  gout  and  did  not  attend ; 
but  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  diere,  and 
Chatham  assured  Beckford  that  he  still  considered 
the  marquess  as  '*  public-spirited,  and  firm  to  the 
cause  of  the  constitution.'*  Meanwhile  the  court 
party  continued  to  complain  that  they  had  been 
given  up  by  ministers,  who  had  not  properly  sup- 
ported in  parliament  the  strong  answer  the  king 
had  given  to  the  city  remonstrance.  A  meeting  of 
the  cabinet  was  called  to  discuss  the  subject ;  and 
then  Lord  North,  Lord  Halifiix,  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, and  Lord  Rochford,  prevailed  upon  the  rest 
to  drop  all  thoughts  of  going  fieirther,  or  of  prose- 
cuting the  city  magistrates.*  On  the  28th  the 
electors  of  Westminster  agreed  upon  a  petition  and 
remonstrance  of  their  own  to  the  king.  But  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  poor  attendance  on  this 
occasion.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Home,  and  Calcraft,  had  a  private  meeting  at  the 
alderman's  house,  where  they  agreed  that  it  would 
be  crael  not  to  stand  by  the  people  after  the  struggle 
they  had  made  against  this  arbitrary  and  weak 
administration  ;  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
sow  dissension  among  ^e  opposition  at  a  moment 
when  the*court  was  makmg  use  of  all  its  endeavours 
to  win  over  the  Rockingham  party.    The  reverend 

*  Cbatham.  a  day  or  two  before,  had  hinted  that  they  dared  not 
CO  fiuther :— "  Ai  for  the  anger  you  mention  in  a  certain  quarter,  at 
being  given  up.  as  they  call  it.  after  the  lilly  answer  to  the  [dtv,  I 
can  omy  tay  th^  have  nothins  to  be  angry  with  but  their  own  /My 
and  the  irMMi  of  the  constittttton,  expressed  with  so  much  precision 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  for  aU  talk  of  going  farther.  I  can  only 
look  on  it  with  the  contempt  it  deivrves."— /.fftrr  to  Calerafi. 


orator  agreed  to  drop  his  intention  of  denouncing 
the  Rockinghams  at  the  Mile  End  meeting,  and 
also  to  get  up  at  that  meeting  another  strong  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  to  the  king  from  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex.     On  the  30th  Home  re- 
deemed his  promises :  he  harangued  the  Mile  End 
meeting  for  two  hours,  gave  a  very  clever  account 
of  what  ministers  had  been  doing,  and  got  the 
remonstrance  carried  as  spicy  and  hot  as  Chatham 
himself  could  have  desired.     On  that  very  night 
Calcraft  received  the  great  orator's  thanks  for  his 
able  management.      *'  I  deeply  lament,''  wrote 
Chatham,  "  any  tendency  towards  jealousies  or 
animosities  between  different  parts  of  me  combined 
forces  who  stand  for  the  public,  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  whose  union  all  hope  of  good  de- 
pends.    If  that  transcendant  and  indispensable 
object  shall  be  thrown  away,  I  shall  esteem  nothing 
worth  ptt 
weight  w 
exerted; 
the  cauM 
contempt 
ments  ai 
of  more 
candour i 
happen  t 
which  sc 
Rockingl 
for  Ubefi 
And  yet 
ments,  jc 
and  Chat 
the  more 
den,  of  a 

The  Middlesex  remonstrance  was  presented  on  the 
31st  of  March. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  Mr.  George  Grenville's 
celebrated  bill  for  regulating  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  court  having  given  up  their  design  of 
opposing  it  on  the  third  nsading.t  The  Bill  was 
undoubtedly  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
loose,  unfair  practice  which  had  hitherto  prevailed ; 
it  went  a  great  way  to  rescue  the  trial  of  contested 
elections  from  being  a  mere  open  struggle  of  par- 
ties ;  and  by  shortening  such  cases  saved  the  time 
of  parliament  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  Ever 
since  the  &mous  Aylesbury  case  in  1704,t  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  admitted,  without 
dispute,  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
and  of  all  other  matters  regarding  the  election  of 
their  own  members.  Controverted  elections  were 
tried  before  a  conunittee  of  the  whole  House,  the 
members  not  being  bound  to  impartiality  by  any 
oath,  promise,  or  pledge.  The  present  bill  simply 
provided  that  the  judicature,  in  all  cases  of  contro- 
verted elections,  should  be  transferred  from  the 
House  to  a  svwm  committee  of  fifteen  members, 
whereof  thirteen  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  contest- 

•  Chatham  Corresp.' 

t  Earl  Temple  to  Chatham. 

X  See  Fid.  Hist  of  England,  iv.  16fli 
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ing  claimants  for  the  seat,  out  of  a  list  of  forty-five 
chosen  by  ballot  by  the  whole  House,  and  two 
were  to  be  named  by  the  contesting  parties  thera- 
selyes,  one  by  each.  The  committee,  whose  deci- 
sion was  made  final,  were  to  have  full  power  to 
send  for  and  examine  witnesses,  papers,  and 
records,  and  ^their  oath  bound  them  to  a  strict 
impartiality.  Before  the  third  reading  the  bill 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  ministers, 
and  at  one  stage  Mr.  Wdbore  Ellis  moved  that  it 
should  be  thrown  out  altogether,  and  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fox. ,   Burke  lent  all  his  eloquence  to  the 


Fron  a  ndnttng  by  O.  Romney. 

bill,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  **  inimitably  well." 
Temple  informed  ChathaQi  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  approved  the  bill,  and  would  support  it  in  the 
Upper  House,  so  that  no  ministerial  opposition  was 
to  be  expected  there.  On  the  5th  of  April  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Grenville,  attended 
by  a  hundred  members.  Chatham  was  present  to 
give  it  his  support  and  to  eulogise  the  framer. 
He  took  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  as  he  had 
begun  his  life  out  of  a  court,  he  hoped  he  should 
end  it  out  of  a  comrt ;  that  he  had  no  views  of  per- 
sonal interest;  that  all  he  meant  was  to  rouse  his 
country  to  a  just  sense  of  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  then  desired  that  there  might  be 
a  call  of  the  House  immediately  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  as  he  intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Middlesex  election. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
famous  act  Mr.  Dowdeswell  had  made  and  lost  a 
motion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  disqualify  officers 
of  the  excise  and  customs  from  voting  at  elections ; 
and  a  very  necessary  act  was  pawed  by  both 
Houses  putting  an  end  to  the  odious  protections 
granted  by  peers  and  members  of  parliament  to 
their  servants.     Lord    Sandwich   increased    his 


unpopularity  by  warmly  opposing  this  bill  as  an 
encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  peers. 
Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  other  side,  gave  his  warm- 
est support  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Grenville  had  also 
moved  for  an  account  of  the  civil  list  expenditure, 
the  excess  of  which,  according  to  Wilkes  and 
many  others,  had  been  chiefly  incurred  in  bribing 
and  corrupting  members  of  parliament,  or  in 
buying  votes  at  the  last  general  election.  It 
was  shown  that  the  civil  list  expenses  had  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  his  majesty, 
besides  his  regular  revenue,  had  already  received 
more  than  500,000/.  from  his  parliament.  This 
motion  had  been  rejected  at  the  end  of  February : 
in  March  Mr.  Dowdeswell  had  moved  for  certain 
accounts  relative  to  the  present  king's  debts  and  to 
the  amount  of  money  left  in  the  exchequer  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  George  11.;^  and,  having 
failed  in  this,  Dowdeswell,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  in 
the  committee  which  was  still  sitting  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  had  proposed  an  address  requesting 
the  king  to  retrench  his  expenses.  This  motion 
was  not  only  lost,  but  it  also  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which 
Lord  North  declared  had  existed  for  months  with- 
out doing  any  good.  On  the  very  next  day  Dowdes- 
well had  repeated  his  motion  in  the  House ;  and 
Sir  Edward  Astley,  two  days  after,  had  moved  for 
a  list  of  pensions.  Moreover,  Chatham  himself 
had  seconded  in  the  Upper  House  a  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  In 
the  course  of  his  brilliant  speech  on  this  occasion 
he  had  proclaimed  that  the  minister  who  was  bdd 
enough  to  spend  the  people's  money  before  it  was 
granted — even  though  it  were  not  for  the  purpose 
of  corrupting  their  representatives — that  every 
unthrifty  or  corrupt  minwter  deserved  death* 
He  had  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  George  II., 
meant  evidently  as  a  contrast  to  the  character  of 
George  III.  ''  The  late  good  old  king,"  he  said, 
*'  had  something  of  humanity  about  .him,  and, 
amongst  other  royal  and  manly  virtues,  he  possessed 
truth  and  sincerity  in  an  eminent  d^ree;  so  that 
he  had  something  about  him  by  whid^  it  was  pos- 
sible to  know  whether  he  liked  you  or  disliked 
you."  Some  lord  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  had  reminded  him,  that  he  too  when  in 
office  had  granted  pensions.  To  this  he  replied 
with  wonderful  animation: — "It  is  true;  and 
here  is  a  list  of  them :  you  will  find  there  the 
names  of  General  Amherst,  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  nature ;  they  were 
given  as  rewards  for  real  services,  and  as  encou- 
ragements to  other  gallant  heroes.  They  were  ho- 
nourably earned  in  a  different  sort  of  campaigns 
than  those  at  Westminster;  they  were  gained  by 
actions  full  of  danger  to  themselves,  of  glory  and 
benefit  to  this  nation;  not  by  corrupt  votes  of 
baseness  and  of  destruction  to  their  country.    You 

•  LordMoantrtuart.  Bate*i  eldeit  Mm,  reqaeited  in  the  eourw  of 
this  debate  that  the  accounU  might  be  produced,  saying  that,  if  they 
were,  they  would  faUy  disprove  the  foul  aocusatiooi  against  hi* 
fatlier. 
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will  find  no  lecret  service  there;    and  you  will 
find  that,  when  the  warrior  was  recompensed,  the 
member  of  parliament  was  left  free.     You  will 
likewise  find  a  pension  of  1500/.'  a-year  to  Lord 
Camden.      I  recommended    his  lordship  to  be 
chancellor ;  his  public  and  private  virtues  were  ac- 
knowledged by  all;  they  made  his  station  more 
precarious.    I  could  not  reasonably  expect  from 
him  that  he  would  quit  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  which  he  held  for  life,  and  put 
himself  in  the  power  of  those  who  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  chancery  per- 
haps the  day  after  his  appointment.    The  public 
has  not  been  deceived  by  his  conduct.    My  sus- 
picions have  been  justified.      His  integrity  has 
made  him  once  more  a  poor  and  private  man ;  he 
was  dismissed  for  the  opinion  he  gave  in  &vour  of 
the  right  of  election  in  the  peq)le."    Here  Lord 
Marcbmont,who  had  had  lately  the  audacity  to  talk 
in  parliament  of  employing  foreign  force,  called  Lord 
Chatham  to  order ;  and  some  other  lords  called 
out,  **  To  the  bar,  to  the  bar !"    When  something 
like  silence  was  restored,  Marchmont  moved  that 
Lord   Chatham's  words  should  be  taken  down. 
Chatham  seconded  this  motion,  adding,  '^  I  neither 
deny,  retract,  or  explain  these  words ;   I  re-affirm 
the  ha  ;  I  desire  to  meet  the  sense  of  the  House ; 
I  appeal  to  the  honour  of  every  lord  in  this  House 
wheUier  he  has  not  the  same  conviction."    The 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  Evl  Temple,  and  other 
lords  affirmed  upon  their  honour  that  they  had. 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Weymouth  would  have 
withdrawn  the  motion  lor  taking  down  the  words ; 
but  Marchmont  persisted,  and  then  moved  that 
nothing  had  appeared  to  justify  Chatham's  asser- 
tion.    ''  My  woids,"  thundered  Chatham,  **  re- 
main unretracted,  unexf^ned,  and  re-affirmed. 
I   desire  to  know   whether  I  am  condemned  or 
acquitted;  and  whether  I  may  still  presume  to 
hold  lip  my  head  as  high  as  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  to  have  my  words  taken  down."      No 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  wator  continued  his 
denunciations : — '*  I  will  trust  no  sovereign  in  the 
world  with  the  means  of  purchasing  the  liberties 
of  the  people.    When  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  confidential  keqier  of  the  king's  intention,  he 
assured  me  that  he  never  intended  to  exceed  the 
allowance  which  was  made  by  parliament ;  and, 
therefore,  my  lords,  at  a  time  when  there  are  no 
marks  of  personal  dissipation  in  the  king — at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  marks  of  any  considerable 
sums  having  been  expended  to  procure  the  secrets 
of  our  enemies — ^that  a  request  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  should  be  refused 
is  to  me  most  extraordinary.     Does  the  king  of 
England  want  to  build  a  palace  equal  to  his  rank 
and  dignity?    Does  he  want  to  encour^  the 
polite  and  useful  arts?    Does  he  mean  to  reward 
the  hardy  veteran,  wl^o  has  defended  his  quarrel  in 
many  a  rough  campaign,  whose  salary  does  not 
equal  that  of  some  of  your  servants  ?    Or  does  he 
mean,  by  drawing  the  purse-strings  of  his  subjects, 
to  spread  corruption  through  the  people,  to  procure 


a  parliament,  li)ce  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acqviC 
his  ministers  at^ll  adventures  ?  I  do  not  say,  my 
lords,  that  corruption  lies  here,  or  that  comipckm 
lies  there;  but,  if  any  gentleman  in  England  were 
to  aak  me  whiiher  I  nought  both  houMS  of  nar^ 
liament  were  bribed,  I  shrald  laugh  in  his  &oe, 
and  say,  *  Sir,  it  is  not  so.'  "  He  concluded  with 
saying  that  an  inquiry  into  the  state  and  expeadi* 
ture  of  the  civil  list  revenue  was  expedient,  proper, 
and  just ;  and  thata  refusal  of  it  would  only  add 
ridicule  to  disgrace,  and  folly  to  enormity.  The 
Lords,  nevertheless,  negatived  the  motion. 

But  a  more  important  debate,  or  one  attended 
with  more  immediate  consequences,  which  also 
took  plaee  before  the  Easter  recess,  was  upon  a 
ministerial  bill  for  repealing  all  the  American  taxes 
and  duties,  except  the  duty  upon  tea.  A  petition 
had  been  presented  by  the  English  merchants 
trading  with  America,  representing  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duties  and  taxes,  the  discontents 
of  the  Americans,  and  their  combinations  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  goods  from  England, 
their  trade  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  that  in  the 
year  1769  their  exports  had  fallen  short  of  what 
they  had  been  to  the  value  of  740,000/.  It 
was  also  shown  that  since  the  year  1767  the 
revalue  actually  received  by  government  from 
duties  paid  in  America,  had  decreased  from 
1 10,000/.  to  30,000/.  On  the  5th  of  March  Lord 
North  himself  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
repealing  bill.  Mr.  Grenville,  the  parent  of  the 
unlucky  stamp  act,  argued  as  he  had  done  before 
that  he  at  least  had  acted  systematically  ;  that  in 
imposing  the  stamp  duties  he  had  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  be  paid;  that  the  succeeding 
ministry  in  repealing  that  set  had  re-affirmed  the 
right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies ;  that  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  under  the  next  ministry,  had 
laid  his  duties  upon  unwise  and  anti-commercial 
principles,  and  that  these  duties  had  turned  out 
far  more  odious  to  the  colonies  than  his  stamp 
act ;  that  now  a  partial  repeal  would  not  do;  that 
ministers  must  give  up  the  whole,  the  duty  upon 
tea  as  well  a&  the  rest,  or  stand  by  the  whole.  A 
partial  repeal,  he  said,  would  do  no  good,  nor 
would  the  Americans  now  rest  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  renunciation  by  parliament  of 
the  right  to  tax  them  in  any  way,  either  externally 
or  internally.  He  declined  giving  any  vote.  Go- 
vernor Pownall  proposed  as  an  amendment  that 
the  repeal  should  be  extended  to  all  articles  as  the 
only  way  of  quieting  the  colonies.  General  Con* 
way.  Colonel  Barre,  and  Sir  William  Meredith, 
supported  this  amendment  Lord  Harrington  and 
some  others  opposed  alike  the  original  motion  and 
the  amendment,  declaring  their  conviction  that 
even  a  total  repeal  would  £ul  in  satisfying  the 
Americans,  and  that  they  would  never  again  be 
obedient  to  English  laws  until  reduced  by  English 
arms.  In  the  end  Pownall's  amendment  was 
rejected  by  204  against  142 ;  and  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  North's  bill.  A  subsequent  motion  to 
repeal  Uie  duty  on  tea  was  also  lost    It  was  urged 
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by,  and  for,  Loid  North  that  the  duty  on  tea  was 
preserved  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
national  honour,  and  maintaining  the  authority  of 
parliament  {the  very  quenUon  ai  isstie  !)  ;  and  that 
this  tea  duty  was  so  insignificant  that  it  could  not 
be  felt  financially,  and  would  not  be  noticed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  pre-determined,  at  all 
events,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  the  mother  country. 
It  was  even  shown  afterwards  that  the  Americans 
would  drink  their  tea  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ever ; 
for,  while  the  duty  was  only  threepence  in  the 
pound,  one  shilling  per  pound  was  to  be  taken  off 
all  "teas  to  be  exported  to  the  colcmies.^ 

During  the  Easter  recess  Beckford  gave  another 
convix)ium  to  the  opposition  at  the  Mansion  House, 
"  that  seat  of  liberty  and  spirit,''  as  Lord  Temple 
called  it ;  Chatham,  in  spite  of  another  attack  of 
gout,  aided  in  getting  up  another  strong  remon- 
strance from  the  county  of  Kent ;  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  called  another  Common  Hall ;  Lord  Stan- 
hope, full  of  zeal,  arrived  at  Hayes  from  Geneva ; 
Calcraft  went  and  came  between  the  great  oppo- 
sition chieft;*  and  some  of  the  Tories  were  so 
dissatisfied  with  Lord  North  as  to  send  him  word 
that  he  was  not  to  expect  their  constant  support. 
To  'increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  premier, 
whom  Chatham  now  styled  Lord  Deputy  Norths 
very  alarming  news  arrived  from  America;  and 
Jolm  Wilkes  was  once  more  at  large,  haranguing 
everywhere  on  his  sufferings,  and  declaring  to  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  that  he  was  ready  to  die 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  time  of  his  impri- 
sonment had  expired,  his  fines  had  been  paid  out 
of  the  public  subscription  money,  and  men  of 
character  and  substance  had  given  security  for 
his  future  good  b^aviour.  Lord  Temple  paid 
every  possible  attention  to  .the  enlarged  patriot, 
and  Chatham,  after  arranging  his  plan  of  attack 
with  Temple,  Rockingham,  Shelbume,  and 
others,  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
1st  of  May,  when  the  holidays  were  over,  and 
presented  a  bill  for  reversing  the  adjudications  oi 
the  House  of  Commons,  whereby  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  had  been  adjudged  incapable  of  being  elected 
a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament, 
and  Ithe  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
had  been  deprived  of  one  of  their  legal  represen- 
tatives. The  biU  itself  was  couched  in  the 
strongest  language,  and  concluded  with  declaring 
all  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  in  Wilkes' 
case  to  be  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Lord  Temple, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
strongly  supported  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading,  which  was  as  violently  opposed  by  Lord 
Denbigh,  who  called  the  mover  and  his  sup- 
porters a  faction.  Chatham  retorted  and  treated 
Denbigh  with  sovereign  contempt,  saying  that  his 
lordship  was  very  angry,  but  angry  in  such  a  sort 
that  none  could  be  angry  with  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  treat  of  the  Middlesex  election  and  of 
the  new  state  arithmetic  by  which  Colonel  Luttrell's 
296  had  been  held  a  greater  number  than  Wilkes's 
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1143.  He  said  this  was  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
law  and  freedom — a  robbing  the  freeholders  of 
their  liberty,  and  making  a  mere  farce  of  the  birth- 
rights of  Enfflishmen.  He  described  Colonel 
Luttrell  as  sitting  in  the  lap  of  John  Wilkes,  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  being 
turned  into  a  minister's  state  engine.  ^'I  am 
afraid,  my  Lords,"  he  added,  *'  that  this  measure 
has  sprung  too  near  the  throne.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
but  I  hope  his  majesty  will  soon  open  his  eyes  and 
see  it  in  all  its  deformity."  Here  Lord  Pomfret 
called  him  to  order.  But  Chatham  presently  went 
on  and  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  do  not  retract 
my  words;  I  esteem  the  king  in  his  personal 
capacity,  I  revere  him  in  his  political  one;  and 
upon  these  principles  I  hope  he  will  see  it,  and  see 
it  in  such  a  light  that  he  will  redress  it  by  the  dis- 
solution of  a  House  that  could  adopt  such  a  mea- 
sure." Lord  Mansfield  contended  that  the  Hpuse 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Commons,  and  that  those  decisions  were  strictly 
legal.  He  said  that  in  consequence  of  previous 
votes  and  sentences  Wilkes  was  nobody  in  the  eye 
of  ;the  law,  and  that»  though  the  freeholders  gave 
their  votes,  it  was  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
judge  as  to  the  point  of  qualification.  Lord  Camden 
declared  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  delivering  most 
unconstitutional  doctrines;  and  that  Wilkes  had 
been  expelled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  a  secret  influence  which  had  said  the 
word,  "  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  not  sit."  He  exclaimed, 
**  I  will  join  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  and,  the  louder  I  hear  them  cry,  the  more  I 
shall  be  pleased !"  He  persisted  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election  was  a 
worse  wound  on  the  constitution  than  any  of  those 
inflicted  during  the  twelve  years  when  Charles  I. 
was  governing  without  parliaments;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that,  if  this  reversing  bill  should 
be  rejected,  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people 
would  make  them  persevere  session  after  session, 
till  they  compelled  parliament  to  pass  it.  The 
biU  was  rejected  by  89  against  43.  Thirty-three 
peers  signed  a  protest;  and  Lord  Chatham  de^ 
manded  that  the  House  should  be  summoned  for 
the  4th,  as  he  had  a  motion  to  make  of  great  im- 
portance relative  to  the  king.  When  that  early 
day  arrived  he  moved  a  resolutx>n  to  the  following 
effect : — ^That  the  advice  inducing  his  majesty  to 
give  the  answer  to  the  late  address,  remonstrance, 
and  petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London,  waa  of  a  most  danger- 
ous tendency;  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king  for 
redress  of  grievances,  to  complain  of  violations  of 
the  freedom  of  election,  to  pray  dissolution  of  par* 
liament,  to  point  out  mal-practices  in  administra- 
tion, to  urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  &c.,  had 
been  indiscriminately  checked  with  reprimand; 
and  the  afllicted  citizens  of  London  had  heard 
from  the  throne  itself,  that  the  contents  of  their 
humble  address  could  not  but  be  considered  by  his 
majesty  as  disrespectful,  injurious,  &c.    Chatham 
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said  that  an  answer  so  harsh  exceeded  everything 
in  this  country — that  the  very  essence  of  the  con- 
stitution not  only  permitted  but  required  petition- 
ing— that  the  Stuarts  themselves  never  dared  to 
prevent  it.  He  eulogised  the  livery  of  London  and 
the  lord  ;nayor ;  and  then,  returning  once  more  to 
Colond^  Luttrell,  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  no 
representative  of  the  people,  but  a  mere  nominee 
thrift  in  by  the  enemies  of  the  law  and  constitu- 
tidh.  The  motion,  as  had  been  fully  foreseen,  was 
negatived.*  But  Chatham  had  another  piece 
ready  charged  for  the  annoyance  of  ministers ;  and 
within  a  fortnight  he  pointed  it  against  them.  It 
appears  that  Rockingham  and  others  of  the  noble 
lords  in  opposition  were  growing  weary  of  this  in- 
cessant warfare,  and  did  not  think  that  his  pro- 
posed address  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was 
particularly  called  for  or  expedient  though  they 
agreed  on  the  expediency  of  the  measure  itself— 
that  is  to  say  on  a  dissolution,  if  procurable,  which 
they  knew  it  was  not.  They  were  also  thrcd  of 
being  thus  constantly  kept  in  mind  of  their  word 
pledged  to  the  city,  and  of  their  allegiance  to  their 
great  chief.  **  I  cannot  admit,'*  writes  Lord 
Rockingham  to  Chatham,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
•*  though  some  people  may  throw  out  suspicions  or 
reflections,  that  there  is  lukewarmness^  or  tliat  we 
or  others  do  not  adhere  to  the  measure  of  dissolu- 
tion ;  yet  I  must  hold  an  opinion,  that  it  is  neither 
for  your  lordship's  honour  nor  for  ours  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  sworn  every  day  to  keep  ottr  word,** 
Chatham  said  in  reply  that  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ing up  certain  doubts  which  some  had  spread,  or 
attempted  to  propagate  among  the  people,  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  moving  the  address  now ;  that 
there  were  other  weighty  argumento;  and,  finally, 
that  the  address  for  dissolution  muiU  be  moved  at 
once.  Thus  absolute  was  the  will  of  Chatham, 
whether  in  office  or  out ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  rode  his  colleagues  in  oppositicm  with  as  heavy 
a  hand  as  he  had  driven  his  brother  ministers. 
The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  acquiesced,  and  so 
it  seems  did  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  some  other  peers. 

In  the  mean  while  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  called  for  the 
correspondence  with  the  American  colonies ;  and 
on  the  9th  Mr.  Burke  moved  eight  resolutions 
relating  to  those  troubles,  and  censuring  the  plan, 
or  rather  the  no  plan,  ministers  were  pursuing.  The 
previous  qu^ion  was  carried  against  the  first  of 
these  resolutions ;  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
second ;  then  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  were 
negatived ;  and  the  previous  question  was  carried 
against  all  the  rest.f  Subsequently  similar  reso- 
lutions were  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so 
altered  as  to  prevent  the  previous  question,  and 
drive  the  mmistry  either  to  an  affirmative  or  a 
negative.!     They   were  moved  by  the  Duke  of 

•  In  a  note  to  Chijl^.  dated  the  27th  of  April,  the  Marque*  of 
Rockingham  «ay»—"  We  are  indeed  very  sure  of  beinjr  beat;  but  He 
have  <mr  option  on  what  ground  we  »haU  be  J)Pnt" 

i  UowdesweU  to  Uiathan.  |  id.' 

VOL.    I. 


Richmond  and  negatived  by  a  majority  of  60 
against  26. 

On  the  14th  of  May  Chatham  rose  again.  Mi- 
nisters knew  what  was  coming,  and  determined  to 
keep  it,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  ear  of  the 
public  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Denbigh  written 
orders  were  issued  to  the  door-keepers  of  the  House 
to  admit  on  no  account  whatever  any  person  but 
peers'  sons  and  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  stopping  of  reporting,  this  jealousy, 
was  not  new  but  very  old,  yet  the  carrying  of  it 
to  its  utmost  limits  in  both  Houses  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  unpopular  parliament  did  not 
augur  well  of  the  spirit  and  intentions  with  which 
the  thing  was  done.  The  pretext  was,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  increase  the  popular  excitement 
by  the  disclosure  of  their  measures  and  debates, 
and  the  stirring  harangues  of  the  opposition ;  but 
the  people  were  more  excited  by  this  forced  and 
arbitrary  silence,  and  this  attempt  at  mystery  and 
concealment.  Chatham  moved  ^  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  dutifully 
and  earnestly  beseeching  his  majesty  that  in  the 
dangerous  state  wherein  his  kingdoms  are  involved, 
from  the  high  dissatisfacti<ms  generally  prevailing 
at  home,  and  from  the  most  alarming  disorders 
which  have  unhappily  manifested  themselves  in 
his  American  dominicms,  his  majesty  will,  in  his 
great  wisdom  and  necessary  care  to  prevent  more 
fatal  mischiefs,  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the 
recent  and  genuine  sense  of  his  people,  by  dissolv- 
ing this  present  parliament,  and  calling,  with  all 
convenient  dispatch,  a  new  parliament.'*  In  his 
speech  he  again  declared  thi^  the  people  had  no 
confidence  in  the  present  House  of  Commons ;  and 
he  again  hinted  at  his  plan  for  reforming  parlia- 
inent  by  adding  to  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
ties. Little  else  is  known  of  the  debate,  except 
that  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  72 
to  23.  On  the  same  day  the  Common  Council  of 
London  carried  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  orator  for 
the  zeal  he  had  shown  in  support  of  their  most 
valuable  and  sacred  privileges,  the  right  of  election 
and  the  right  of  petition ;  as  also  for  his  wishes 
and  declaration  that  he  would  hereafter  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  restore  parliaments  to  their  purity, 
by  shortening  their  duration,  and  introducing  a 
more  full  and  equal  representation.  On  the  19th 
the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session  by  proroga- 
tion. 

On  the  23d  my  lord  mayor,  Beckford,  and  some 
aldermen  in  their  formalities,  and  with  a  very 
numerous  train,  went  up  once  more  to  St.  James's 
with  another  petition,  complaining  of  his  majesty's 
former  answer  from  the  throne.  His  majesty 
replied  that  he  should  have  failed  in  his  duty  if  he 
had  not  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  last 
address ;  that  his  sentiments  on  that  subject  con- 
tinued the  same.  Upon  this  Beckford  adopted 
the  unprecedented  course  of  asking  leave  to  add 
a  few  words  from  himself;  and,  his  request 
having  been  assented  to  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  the  bold  citizen  proceeded  to  harangue 
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his    majesty,  telling  him   how  much  the  bare 
apprehension  of  his  majesty's  displeasure  would 
at  all   times  affect  the  minds  of  the  loyal  city 
— that  the  declaration  of  that  displeasure  had 
already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety  and 
with  the  deepest  affliction — ^that  there  were  none 
more  faithful  than  the  citizens  of  London,  more 
dutiful,  more  affectionate,  or  more  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  crown.     He  then  intreated  that  his 
majesty  would  not  now  dismiss  them  from  his  pre- 
sence without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  his  fisiithful  citizens,  and  without  giving  some 
comfort,  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  told  the  king  that  whoever  raised 
false  insinuations  and  suggestions  to  alienate  his 
majesty's  affections  from  his  loyal  subjects,  or  to 
withdraw  his  confidence  in,  and  regard  for,  his 
people,  was  an  enemy  to  his  majesty's  person  and 
family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  be- 
trayer of  our  happy  constitution.     "  What  I  spoke 
in  the  king's  presence,'*  said  Beckford,  in  report- 
ing the  business  to  Chatham,  *^  was  uttered  in  the 
language  of  truth,  and  with  that  humility  and  sub- 
mission which  becomes  a  subject  speaking  to  his 
lawful  king :  at  least  I  endeavoured  to  behave  pro- 
perly and  decently ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
I  was  mistaken,  for  the  language  of  the  court  is, 
that  my  deportment  was  impudent,  insolent,  and 
unprecedented.     God  forgive  them  all!"*     We 
believe,  however,  that  the  lord  mayor  was  too  warm 
to  be  very  polite,  and  that  his  tone  was  much 
louder  than  the  etiquette  of  the  place  allowed.     His 
majesty  showed  his  anger  by  issuing  through  the 
medium  of  the  lord  chamberlain  a  positive  order 
that  lord  mayors  should  in  fiiture  confine  them- 
selves to  delivering  their  papers  and  not  presume 
to  deliver  speeches.     Chatham,  on  the  other  side, 
hastened  to  applaud  Beckford  for  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  city  with  weight  and  spirit ;  and  the 
Common  Council  were  so  highly  offended  at  the 
king's  conduct,  that  they  demurred  about  voting  a 
congratulatory  address  on  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
which  happened  at  this  time.     Chatham,  however, 
represented  that,  though'their  feelings  of  resentment 
were  just,  they  must  allow  him,  as  a  friend  to  the 
city  to  offer  them  a  sincere  opinion  ;  which  was, 
that  it  would  give  much  advantage  against  them  to 
their  enemies,  if  the  usual  compliment  were  not 
paid  on  the  birth  of  the  princess.t    In  obedience 
to  this  suggestion  the  common  council  changed 
their  minds  and  voted  the  congratulatory  address. 
At  the  same  time  the  lord  mayor's  speech  to  the 
king  was  published  verbatim  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser.    Wilkes,  who  had  contrived  to  get  himself 
made  an  alderman  even  while  heTwas  a  prisoner 
in  the  Bench,  and  who  was   now  wearing  the 
civic  gown,  notwithstanding  the  charges  of  sedi- 
tion, impiety,  and  blasphemy,  did  what  he  could  to 

*  Chatham  Cor. 

f  Letter  to  Mr.  Sheriff  To  wnshend.— The  unconscious  cauie  of  all 
thiB*commotion  |was  the  ^ate  Princess  Blixabeth,  wha  was  bom  on 
the  22nd  of  Mav,  1770,  married  in  1818  the  Landgrave  of  Hease- 
Homburg.  and  died  in  1829. 


prevent  the  address,  or  to  make  it  as  unpalatable 
as  possible.  He  declared,  in  Guildhall,  tiiat  this 
was  no  time  for  compliments ;  that  the  citizens  of 
London  had  been  treated  of  late  with  great  in- 
dignity; that  the  only  study  of  administration  was 
to  affiremt  the  city  and  provoke  the  people,  as  they 
had  plainly  shown  by  heaping  fsivours  upon  those 
whom  the  people  detested,  such  as  Lord  Barrington, 
Lord  Holland,  and  Governor  Bernard.  He  said 
that  his  reason  for  not  attending  the  lord  mayor  on 
his  last  visit  to  St.  James's  was,  that,  from  the 
eagerness  oi  ministry  to  butcher  the  people,  he  was 
convinced,  if  he  had  gone,  and  only  a  few,  boys  had 
shouted  "  Wilkes  and  liberty,"  there  would  have 
been  another  story  of  St.  George's  Fields. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  three  days  after  presenting 
the  compliments  on  the  birth  of  the  princess,  Beck- 
ford, with  a  numerous  deputation  of  the  corpo- 
ration, went  down  to  Hayes  and  presented  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  his  friend  Chatham.  This  was  the 
great  lord  mayor's  last  public  performance.  *  On 
Uie  15th  Calcraft  announced  that  he  was  in  a  very 
alarming  state ;  and  on  the  21st  Beckford  died ! 
His  loss  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  opposi- 
tion, for,  though  the  election  for  a  new  mayor 
fell  upon  Alderman  Trecothick,  a  steady  Whig 
and  an  excellent  debater,  there  was  no  one  to 
furnish  the  weight  of  Beckford's  wealth  and  muni- 
ficence, or  to  supply  his  ardour  and  fearlessness. 
The  city  voted  that  the  deceased  magistrate  should 
be  honoured  with  a  statue  in  Guildhall,  and  that 
the  speech  he  had  delivered  to  the  king  should  be 
engraved  on  the  pedestal.  Chstham  was  deeply 
affected  by  his  death,  and  continued  his  affection 
for  his  son  and  heir,  then  a  boy  full  of  promise  and 
of  fire.* 

As  orders  in  council  respecting  the  affairs  of 
America  came  out  in  rapid  succession  in  the 
interval  of  parliament,  and  as  the  bad  news  from 
the  colonies  continued  to  be  succeeded  by  worse, 
the  great  orator  repeated  his  complaints  i^ainst 
the  tameness  of  the  opposition.  In  the  month  of 
July  he  writes—"  I  was  in  town,  saw  Lord  Rx)ck- 
ingham,  and  learnt  nothing  more  than  what  I 
knew  before;  namely,  that  the  marquess  is  an 
honest  and  honourable  man,  but  that '  moderation ! 
moderation  !'  is  the  burden  of  the  song  among  that 
body.  For  myself  I  am  resoli^d  to  be  in  earnest 
for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarecrow  of  violence 
to  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate 
Whigs,  and  temperate  statesmen."t 

Meanwhile,  across  the  Atlantic,  committees  had 
been  appointed  by  the  people  in  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  of  the  colonies  to  examine  cargoes 
arriving  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  report  to  their 
constituents  how  far  the  act  of  association  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  in  what  instances  it  was  in- 
fringed. At  Boston  meetings  of  the  associators 
were  regularly  held  at  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  there 
strong  votes  of  censure  were  passed  upon  such  as 

*  Tbe  present  Mr.  Beekford,  author  of  Vathek  and  other  r  mark- 
able  works, 
t  Letter  to  Calcraft. 
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dared  introdoce  or  sdl  any  of  the  prohibited  goods. 
Still  farther  to  increase  the  odium  and  the  ^ger 
of  such  departures  from  the  popular  will,  the  names 
of  offenders  were  published  in  the  newspapers, 
with  comments  representing  them  as  selfish  slaves 
and  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was 
gross  partiality  exercised  in  this  particular;  and 
thstt,  while  many  shopkeepers  were  ruined  in  their 
trade  and  beaten  in  their  persons,  a  chosen  few 
were  permitted  to  make  a  fine  market  by  selling 
the  prohibited  articles,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  from  them.  This  fact  is  admitted  even  by 
writers  who  are  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  and  dis- 
posed to  paint  all  American  measures  as  pure  and 
noble,  and  all  American  citizens  as  spotless 
patriots.  Incensed  at  the  distinction,  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Lillie,  a  tradesman  of  Boston,  resolved  to 
sell  what  was  sold  by  others.  The  mob,  to  point 
him  out  as  one  whose  shop  was  to  be  shunned, 
placed  a  rude  figure,  a  kind  of  Guy  Faux,  oppo- 
site to  his  door.  A  Mr.  Richardson,  Lime's 
friend  or  servant,  attempted  to  remove  the  nuisance, 
but  was  driven  into  the  house  by  a  number  of 
boys,  who  continued  to  pelt  him  with  stones 
through  the  window.  Richardson,  in  his  wrath, 
took  up  a  loaded  gun  and  fired  upon  his  assailants. 
The  shot  killed  one  Christopher  Snider,  a  dirty 
litde  boy,  who  was  fi)rthwith  recorded  in  the 
newspapers  as  the  first  martyr  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  liberty.  This  was  indeed  the  mrst  life 
that  was  sacrificed ;  but  the  blow  was  dealt  by  an 
American  and  not  by  an  English  hand,  and  the 
condition  of  the  victim  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death  seemed  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  Snider's  canonization.  Nevertheless  the  boy 
was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  the  proCiession 
which  followed  him  to  the  grave  was  said  to  be  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Other  boys  became  can- 
didates for  a  place  in  the  new  hagiology ;  but  they 
were  encouraged  and  paid  hy  men^  the  New  Eng- 
landers  having  resolved  to  put  striplings  and 
negroes  in  the  vanguard  of  their  holy  war.  The 
death  of  Christopher  Snider  took  place  in  February. 
In  March  the  new  lieutenant-governor  attempted 
to  set  on  foot  an  association  in  opposition  to  the 
non-importationists ;  but  the  merchants  to  whom 
he  applied  declared  that,  until  parliament  should 
make  provision  for  the  punishment  of  the  confe- 
derates, all  would  be  ineffectual  and  the  associators 
would  be  exposed  to  popular  rage.  The  merchants, 
generally,  wished  to  see  the  trade  free  from  re- 
straint ;  but,  having  in  the  height  of  their  zeal 
called  in  the  populace,  as  their  servants,  to  intimi- 
date those  who  refused  to  join  in  the  combination, 
they  were  now  forced  to  submit  to  them  as  their 
masters.}  The  populace  of  course  had  few  im- 
mediate sacrifices  to  make  on  their  part ;  they  pre- 
ferred grog  to  tea,  and  were  not  much  given  to 
decorating  their  abodes  with  painters'  colours; 
besides  they  were  ^aid  to  cry  down  such  luxuries 
and  abominations.    Their  boldness  seems 

*  Gordon,  Hiit.  Amer.  Rev.  ' 


increased  after  the  catastrophe  of  Snider.  Several 
of  the  merchants  implored  that  at  least  they  might 
be  permitted  to  keep  the  goods  they  had  impoited 
in  store,  as  if  bonded,  until  the  duties  in  England 
should  be  repealed;  but  this  was  refused  ^em; 
and  one  of  their  number  who  was  bolder  than  the 
rest,  and  kept  his  goods  in  his  warehouse,  was 
waited  upon  by  a  committee  with  an  axe-man  and 
a  carpenter  at  their  head,  who  told  him  that  there 
were  a  thousand  men  close  by  waiting  for  his 
answer,  and  that  if  he  did  not  comply  there  was 
no  saying  what  would  happen  to  him.  The  poor 
merchant  yielded  to  this  logic  and  sent  back  his 
goods  to  those  who  had  shipped  them ;  and,  in  the 
like  manner,  most  other  bales  and  parcds  were 
returned  to  England.  A  suspicion,  however,  stiU 
rested  upon  several  of  the  Bostonian  leaders ;  and 
it  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Hancock,  the  owner  of 
the  Liberty  sloop,  whose  seizure  had  made  so 
much  noise,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
non-importation,  was  importing  himself  and  selling 
largely,  or  at  the  very  least  was  permitting  goods 
to  be  imported  in  his  vessels.  The  New  Yorkers 
raised  a  terrible  clamour,  taxed  the  Bostonians 
generally  with  unfair  and  selfish  dealings,  and 
renounced  the  non-importation  agreement.  The 
Bostonians  then  said  that  the  New  Yorkers  were 
no  patriots,  and  the  New  Yorkers  then  called  the 
Bostonians  pedlars. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
the  soldiers  quartered  there  were  calling  each 
other  by  worse  names.  No  man  in  a  red  coat 
could  go  through  the  streets  without  being  insulted, 
and  no  discipline  could  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
retorting.  People,  above  the  mob,  held  that,  as  the 
troops  had  not  been  called  in  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  place,  their  presence  was  illegal,  and 
that  every  means  that  might  be  employed  to 
hasten  their  departure  or  make  their  stay  uncom- 
fortable was  both  lawful  and  laudable.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  is  not  possible  to  see  how  des- 
perate contentions  could  be  avoided.  It  was 
attempted  to  throw  some  blame  upon  Colonel 
Dalrymple  and  his  officers  for  not  keeping  their 
men  separate  from  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  could 
not  have  been  done  except  by  keeping  them  close 
prisoners  in  their  quarters,  without  air*  and  exer- 
cise, and  discontinuing  the  practice  of  mounting 
guards  at  the  government  offices,  &c.  No  sentind 
could  stand  at  his  post  without  being  insulted. 
The  fiiult  was  in  the  government  that  sent  them 
there ;  and  ministers  had  been  warned  of  what 
would  happen.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  at  Boston  was  known  at  home.  Governor 
Pownall  had  declared  that,  if  ministers  meant  to 
govern  the  country  by  military  force,  they  had  not 
sent  a  sufficient  number  of  troops ;  and  that  if  they 
did  not  intend  this  they  had  already  sent  too  many 
— that  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  military  were 
set  in  array  against  each  other — ^that,  though  the 
'  was  not  drawn,  the  hand  was  on  the  hilt — 
;h  the  word  for  action  was  not  yet  given, 
mi8clV^r>ras  on  tip-toe,  and  the  slightest  circum- 
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stance  would  in  a  moment  throw  everything  into 
confiision  and  bloodshed.* 

The  Boston  newspapers  gave  insertion  to  a  ficti- 
tious narrative  of  a  defeat  which  the  people  of  New 
York  had  given  to  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  to  a 
series  of  fictions  representing  the  king's  troops 
as  a  set  of  poltroons  who  could  never  stand  before 
the  sons  of  liberty.     On  the  2nd  of  March,  while 
these  galling  reflections  were  fresh  in  the  minds  o£ 
the  soldiers,  a  private  of  the  29th  regiment  got  into 
a  quarrel  while  passing  by  Mr.  John  Gray's  rope- 
walk,  and  was  beaten  by  several  men.     Resenting 
this  unfair  play,  a  dozen  of  his  comrades  returned 
with  him  to  the  spot,  and  then  the  soldiers  beat 
the   ropemakers  and  pursued  them  through  the 
streets.      The  townspeople  took  fire,  armed  them- 
selves with  clubs,  and  were  with  difficulty  stopped 
from  renewing  the  action.  Meetings  were  held  by  the 
mob,  who  determined  upon  fighting  it  out  with  the 
soldiers ;  but,  as  the  next  day  was  pay-day,  and  the 
day  after  that  the  Lord's  day,  they  put  off  the  combat 
to  Monday  the  5th  of  March.     Between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  unusual 
crowd  with  sticks  and  clubs  met  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town ;  and  about  two  hundred  men  armed 
in  the  same  manner  collected  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  shouting  **  Let  us  go  to  the  south  end, 
join  our  friends  there,  attack  the  red  coats  and 
drive  them  out  of  Boston,  where  they  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be."     Presently  fresh  parties  with  sticks 
and  clubs  came  running  in,  in  all  directions,  and 
an  attack  was  made  in  Dock-square  upon  some 
soldiers.     An  officer  ran  up  and  ordered  the  men 
to  their  barracks.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  soldiers 
thither,  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  them  in, 
for  the  mob  followed  them  to  the  gate  and  dared 
them  to  come  out,  using  the  most  provoking  lan- 
guage.    At  the  same  time  fellows  ran  through  the 
streets  shouting  "Town-bom,  turn  out!"  others 
cried  "  Fire !  fire !"  and  soon,  as  had  been  precon- 
certed, the  bells  were  rung  as  in  times  of  dangerous 
conflagrations.   About  nine  o'clock  the  mob  began  to 
tear  up  the  stalls  of  the  market-place  in  Dock-square, 
swearing  that  they  would  go  and  attack  the  main 
guard.  Some  peaceable  citizens  interfered,  and  were 
persuading  some  of  the  mob  to  go  home  and  to  bed ; 
but  at  this  moment  a  new  demon  of  discord  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  a  tall,  large  man  in  a  red 
cloak  and  white  wig.     He  harangued  the  rioters 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  his  discourse  was 
followed  by  loud  huzzas  and  shouts  of  '^  To  the 
main  guard !     To  the  main  guard !     We  will  do 
for  the  soldiers!"     They  then  separated  into  three 
divisions,  and  took  different  roads.     As  one  of  the 
divisions  were  passing  the  Custom  House  a  boy 
came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentry  upon  duty  there, 
said,  in  coarser  language  than  we  can  repeat,  that 
that  was  the  fellow  who  had  knocked  him  down. 
Instantly  some  twenty  sturdy  youths  cried  out, 
"  Let  us  knock  him  down !     Kill  him  !  kill  him ! 
kill  him !"    The  sentry   loaded  his  gun :    they 
then  began  to  pelt  him  with  snowballs,  pieces  of 

*  Cavendish's  Debates. 


ice,  and  anything  that  came  to  hand,  hallooing 

"  Fire,  and  be  d d!"     Seeing  that  the  man 

had  no  inclination  to  fire,  they  closed  upon  him  and 
obliged  him  to  retreat  up  some  steps  to  the  door  of 
the  Custom  House :  there  he  knocked  and  begged 
for  admittance,  but  those  within  were  afraid  of 
opening  the  door ;  and  then  the  sentry  shouted 
out  for  assistance  to  the  main  guard,  which  was 
within  hearing.  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of 
the  day,  sent  off  a  corporal  and  six  privates  to 
rescue  the  sentry  and  protect  the  king's  chest  in 
the  Custom  House.  The  men  marched  off  with 
their  pieces  unloaded,  and  the  captain  followed  at 
a  short  distance.  As  they  approached  the  Custom 
House  they  found  the  mob  mcreasing,  and  they 
were  pelted  worse  than  the  sentry  had  been  with 
lumps  of  ice,  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  materials, 
the  chief  combatants  being  a  certain  mulatto  named 
Crispus  Attucks,  and  a  party  of  sailors,  or  of  strap- 
ping fellows  disguised  like  sailors,  who  kept  crying 
out  ^'liCt us  strike  at  the  root!  Let  us  hll  upon 
the  nest — the  main  guard  I — the  main  guard  I" 
At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  were  assailed  with 
oaths  and  execrations ;  called  rascals,  lobster  scoun- 
drels, bloody-backs,  cowards,  for  bringing  arms 
against  unarmed  men ;  and  were  told  that  they  knew 
that  they  dared  not  fire  without  the  order  of  a  civil 
magistrate.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  soldiers  had 
loaded  and  fixed  their  bayonets  on  their  guns.  But 
the  mob  continued  to  increase,  and  to  press  in  upon 
them  until  the  boldest  or  foremost  were  close  upon 
the  points  of  the  bayonets.  The  conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers did  honour  to  their  discipline;  they  main- 
tained their  presence  of  mind;  Uiey  stirred  not  a 
step  from  the  place  where  they  were  posted,  and 
merely  used  their  weapons  to  keep  off  the  mob. 
But  presently  Crispus  Attucks,  the  mulatto,  and 
the  fellows  dressed  as  sailors  gave  three  cheers, 
hemmed  in  the  soldiers,  struck  at  their  bayonets 
and  muskets  with  clubs,  and  cried  out  to  the  rest, 
"  Come  on ;  don't  be  afraid  of  them ;  they  dare 
not  fire;  knock  them  over;  kill  them."  Attucks 
aimed  a  blow  at  Captain  Preston,  who  was  behav- 
ing in  a  most  humane  and'  officer-like  manner, 
hegging  the  rioters  to  desist,  and  keeping  his  men 
steady  and  quiet:  the  mulatto  not  only  hit  tlie 
captain  on  the  arm,  but  also  struck  down  one  of 
the  men's  muskets  and  seized  the  bayonet.  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  confused  cry,  proceeding 
in  part  from  some  persons  who  were  behind  Cap- 
tain Preston,  "Why  don't  you  fire?  Why  don't 
you  fire  ?"  Montgomery,  the  private  whose  bayonet 
had  been  grasped  by  Attucks,  and  who  had  been 
thrown  down  in  the  struggle,  recovered  his  legs 
and  the  command  of  his  piece,  and  then  fired  into 
the  mulatto,  who  fell  dead  or  mortally  wounded. 
After  six  or  eight  seconds  another  soldier  fired, 
and  then,  at  short  intervals,  to  allow  time  for  re- 
loading, other  five  men  fired,  one  by  one.  The 
rioters  ran  off ;  but  three  persons  were  killed,  five 
very  dangerously  wounded,  and  a  few  more  slightly 
wounded.  The  mob,  however,  soon  collected 
again  in  an  adjoining  street  with  dreadful  yells  ; 
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the  alarm-bellfl  were  rung  more  violently  than 
before ;  and  the  cries  were  redoubled  of  "  Town- 
bom,  turn  out!  turn  out  with  your  guns !"  The 
drums  beat  to  airms — a  call  gladly  obeyed  by  the 
infuriated  soldiery ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  nocturnal 
combat  of  the  fiercest  kind  was  about  to  take  place. 
But  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor,  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  and  asked  Captain  Preston  how  he 
had  dared  to  fire  at  the  people  without  the  orders  of 
a  civil  magistrate  ;  and  certain  persons  who  had 
been  gliding  among  the  mob,  and  who,  having 
obtained  what  they  wanted,  did  not  wish  the  riot 
to  go  farther,  now  used  their  influence  with  the 
people,  and  induced  them  to  retire.  The  rest  of  that 
cold,  fi'osty,  clear,  moonlight  night  was  silent  and 
tranquil ;  but  at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  morning 
the  sons  of  liberty  began  to  collect  again  in  vast 
bodies  :  the  lieutenant-governor  summoned  a 
council,  and  the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  met 
in  full  assembly  and  chose  a  committee.  This 
committee  soon  waited  upon  the  governor  and 
council  to.  declare  that  nothing  could  rationally  be 
expected  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  pre- 
vent blood  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  troops  from  Boston.  Colonel  Dalr3nnple 
proposed  a  half  measure,  saying  that  he  would 
consent  to  remove  the  2Mi  r^ment,  whose  men 
had  been  engaged  in  the  riot,  out  of  the  town  to 
Castle  William.  He  w^  told  by  the  citizens  that, 
if  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  remove  the  29th, 
he  could  remove  the  14Ui  also ;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  send  every  soldier  out  of  Boston,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  terrible,  and  might  be  fatal  to 
himself.  In  the  afternoon  another  deputation, 
who  said  tiiey  spoke  in  the  name  of  three  thousand 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  told  the  lieutenmt-govemor 
that  nothing  but  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of 
the  troops  would  tranquillise  the  town.  Mr.  Royal 
Tyler  assured  the  governor  that  he  must  not  thmk 
the  demands  were  urged  merely  by  a  set  of  vaga- 
bonds and  rioters ;  that  people  of  the  best  charac- 
ter, men  of  estate,  men  of  religion,  had  made  up 
their  hearts  and  minds,  and  had  formed  their  plan 
for  removing  the  troops  out  of  town  by  force  if 
they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  "  The  people," 
said  he,  **  will  come  in  to  us  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  ;  we  shall  have  10,000  men  at  our 
backs ;  and  your  troops  will  probably  be  destroyed 
by  the  people,  be  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it 
may."  The  governor  said,  at  first,  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  to  order  the  troops  out  of 
the  town.  He  then  wavered,  and  seemed  willing 
to  have  the  troops  removed  if  Colonel  Dalrymple 
and  the  members  of  the  council  would  take  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves.  But  Dalrymple 
said  he  would  and  could  do  nothing  unless  the 
governor  himself  gave  orders.  At  last  the  gover- 
nor, the  colonel,  and  the  council  agreed  to  divide 
the  responsibility ;  and  on  the  Monday  following 
the  troops  were  all  removed  to  Castle  William. 
Thus  a  scheme  which  had  been  rashly  begun 
seemed  to  be  given  up— «nd  given  up  to  threats 
and  intimidation !    Aiier  such  proceedings  nothing 


was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  New  Englanders 
but  scorn,  contempt,  and  a  bold  advance  of  claims 
and  pretensions.  The  provincial  newspapers  took 
care  to  represent  the  a£fair  of  the  5th  of  March  as 
a  deliberate  murder  on  the  part  of  the  troops  ;  the 
victims  who  had  fallen  were  carried  in  procession 
through  the  town,  and  were  buried  with  great 
pomp,  the  procession  being  closed  b^  a  long  train 
of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  persons  of 
Boston  and  the  neighbourhood.  Nothing  was 
neglected  to  exasperate  the  public  mind  and  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  ^  bloody  and  inhuman 
massacre :"  and  yet,  when  Captain  Preston  and 
his  men,  who  had  quietly  delivered  themselves  up 
to  the  civil  power,  were  put  upon  their  trials, 
American  judges  and  a  Bostonian  jury  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  had  acted  only  in  self- 
defence.  The  verdict  on  Captain  Preston  was, 
simply,  "  Not  Guilty ;"  and  Judge  Lynde  declared 
from  the  bench  that  the  affair  turned  out  to  the 
disgrace  of  every  person  concerned  a^nst  that 
officer,  and  to  the  shame  of  the  town  in  general. 
On  the  trial  of  the  captain's  eight  men,  thirty-eight 
witnesses  proved  a  fixed  design  on.the  part  of  the 
mob  to  attack  the  soldiers ;  thirty  witnesses  swore 
to  words  of  provocation,  threats,  and  defiances 
uttered  by  the  mob ;  twenty-five  swore  to  lumps  of 
ice,  snowballs,  sticks,  &c.,  being  thrown  by  the 
mob ;  and  evidence  was  given  that  Patrick  Carr, 
one  of  the  rioters  who  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
had  declared  upon  his  deathbed  that  he  went  with 
a  design  against  the  soldiers — that  he  forgave,  and 
did  not  blame,  the  soldier,  whoever  he  was,  that 
shot  him — ^that  he  blamed  himself  for  going  to  the 
riot — that  he  had  seen  soldiers  called  to  quell  riots 
before,  but  never  saw  any  bear  half  so  much.  The 
jury,  after  deliberating  for  two  hours  and  a  half^ 
were  of  opinion  that  the  soldiers  had  been  too 
hasty  in  firing,  but  that  the  crime  in  no  case 
amounted  to  murder;  that,  if  there  was  evidence 
of  all  the  men  having  fired,  they  would  convict  all 
of  manslaughter,  but,  as  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  no  more  than  seven  guns  had  been  fired,  there 
must  consequently  be  one  innocent,  and  they  chose 
that  the  guilty  should  escape  rather  than  one  in- 
nocent person  be  convicted  even  of  manslaughter. 
Their  verdict,  therefore,  was,  that  six  of  the  sol- 
diers were  not  guilty,  and  that  two— Montgomery, 
who  had  fired  the  first  shot  and  killed  Crispus 
Attucks,  and  Killroy,  who  was  proved  to  have  shot 
another  man — ^were  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  of 
manslaughter  only.  Montgomery  and  Killroy 
prayed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  allowed ; 
each  was  burnt  in  the  hand  in  open  court,  and  they 
were  then  discharged  like  their  six  comrades. 

When  news  arrived  of  the  repeal  recommended 
by  Lord  North  and  passed  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment, the  Bostonians  were  far  from  being  thankful 
for  the  act,  proclaiming  that  the  retention  of  the 
duty  upon  tea  did  away  with  all  its  merits,  and 
proved  Xht  unalterable  resolution  of  asserting  the 
disputed  right.  After  the  disaffection  of  New 
York,  however^  they  could  not  hope  to  keep  up 
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the  whole  of  the  non-importation  agreement ;  and 
in  the  month  of  October  it  was  resolved  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  merchants  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  New  Yorkers,  and  import  everything  but 
tea.  The  Philadelphians  joined  in  this  resolve, 
intimating  that  those  who  could  not  live  without 
tea  must  smuggle  it.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
the  head  patriots,  or  leaders  of  the  movement,  to 
induce  people  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  until  the  tea  duty  should  be 
repealed ;  but  the  articles  which  had  been  excluded 
were  now  much  wanted ;  some  of  the  provinces  were 
not  desirous  of  persevering  in  the  quarrel  on  ac- 
count of  a  trifling  duty  and  a  principle  that  might 
not  be  asserted  or  carried  farther  than  the  claiming 
of  threepence  a  pound  upon  tea;  and,  generally, 
they  renewed  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  mother-country  as  if  no  quarrel  had  existed. 
Large  orders  came  over  to  England,  and  our  ex- 
ports to  the  colonies  in  this  and  the  following  year 
exceeded  in  amount  what  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Many  ardent  American  spirits  were 
grieved  at  what  they  considered  a  political  back- 
sliding ;  and  some  few,  perhaps,  in  every  one  of 
the  colonies,  were  proceeding  in  the  ways  of  revo- 
lution without  pause  or  hesitation.  We  cannot 
condemn  their  aspirations,  but  we  may  reasonably 
complain  of  their  want  of  frankness  and  sincerity ; 
for,  while  they  were  aiming  at  much  higher  objects, 
they  kept  constantly  declaring  that  all  they  now 
wanted,  or  should  hereafter  want,  was  the  repeal 
of  the  tea  duty.  The  warmest  of  the  zealots  were 
in  New  England  and  in  Virginia.  In  the  great 
southern  province  they  were  headed  by  Patrick 
Henry,  the  wonderful  self-taught  orator,  fondly 
called  the  Chatham  or  the  Demosthenes  of  Ame- 
jrica,  and  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a  young 
lawyer,  who  was  about  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  colony  and  with 
the  dependence  on  England.  By  their  means  the 
popular  party  in  Virginia,  which  had  not  hitherto 
shown  any  very  great  affection  for  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  whose  manners  and  habits  were  the  very 
opposite  of  their  own,  were  led  to  deplore  the 
murder  and  massacre  of  the  unoffending  Bosto- 
nians  on  the  5th  of  March,  to  uphold  Boston  as  a 
new  Sparta  and  seat  of  liberty,  and  to  execrate  the 
conduct  of  the  British  troops  and  British  govern- 
ment. The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  a 
petition  or  remonstrance  to  his  majesty,  expressed 
their  strong  dissatisfaction  at  Lord  North's  imper- 
fect repeal  act,  and  their  deep  affliction  at  seeing 
that  the  pretension  of  the  mother-country  was  not 
wholly  given  up,  as  the  duty  upon  tea  was  retained 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  a  precedent 
against  them,  fhey  criticised  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Bottetourt,  their  governor ;  they  represented  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  good  will 
or  moderation  of  those  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  mother-country ;  and,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
colonies  discontented  and  active  men  existed,  they 
maintained  a  correspondence  and  fellowship  by 
means  of  travelling  agents  and  corresponding  com- 


mittees. In  various  parts  of  the  country  the  may- 
poles of  former  days  were  re-christened  or  con- 
verted into  "liberty  poles," — a  very  significant 
name,  and  the  prototype  of  the  trees  of  liberty  of 
the  great  French  revolution.  The  Houses  of 
Assembly,  now  re-opened,  were  found  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  manage  than  they  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
governors  hurried  on  prorogations. 

During  a  good  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  this  present  year  (1170)  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment at  home  was  absorbed  by  a  very  different 
subject.  This  was  the  affair  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  threaten 
a  new  war  with  Spain  and  France.  This  group  of 
islands,  situated  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  extremity  of  the  South  American  continent 
and  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Magelhaen  Straits, 
consists  of  two  larger  islands  called  East  and  West 
Falkland,  and  a  number  of  isles  and  islets,  which 
are  said  to  amount  in  all  to  ninetv.  By  right  of 
priority  of  discovery  they  certainly  belonged  to 
England.  They  were  discovered  in  the  year  1594 
by  one  of  Elizabeth's  bold  mariners.  Captain 
Hawkins,  who  called  them  "Hawkins*  Maiden 
Islands."  They  were  afterwards  visited,  in  1689, 
by  Strong,  who  gave  them  the  name  which  they 
now  bear.  Some  French  navigators  touched  at 
them  in  1710,  and,  as  their  ships  belonged  to  St. 
Malo,  they  christened  them  **  Isles  Malouines.'* 
In  1164  the  French,  under  Bougainville,  formed 
a  settlement  at  Berkeley  Sound,  an  excellent  har- 
bour on  West  Falkland ;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1765)  the  English  made  a  counter-settlement  at 
Port  Egmont,  on  East  Falkland.*  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  utterly  neglected  the  islands  and  their 
resources,  now  took  the  alarm,  exaggerated  their 
importance,  and  demanded,  both  from  France  and 
England,  the  immediate  evacuation  of  them,  as 
territories  belonging  to  their  crown  by  right  of 
papal  bulls  and  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  French  yielded  the  point  at  once,  having  no 
right  to  plead,  and  gave  up  Berkeley  Sound  and 
West  Falkland ;  but  the  English,  who  had  more 
use  for  their  settlement,  and  who  could  stand  upon 
the  right  of  discovery,  refused  to  abandon  Port 
Egmont  and  East  Falkland.  Early  in  1769  the 
Spanish  commandant  of  the  island  the  French  had 
abandoned  sent  the  English  settlers  at  Port  Egmont 
orders  to  retire,  and,  on  their  refusal,  dispatched 
an  armed  schooner  to  enforce  his  orders.  But  at 
that  moment  Captain  Hunt,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Tamar,  was  there,  and  the  Spanish  schooner,  in- 
stead of  driving  away  the  settlers,  was  glad  to  get 
off  herself.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  discon- 
tents prevailing  in  the  British  colonies,  and  by 
assertions  too  frequently  made  by  our  opposition  at 


•  The  French  settlement  wu  a  ministerial  measnxe.  Bougain- 
WUe's  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseal,  and  the 
navi^tor  was  ordered  by  that  prime  minister  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  and  to  denominate  the  settlement  Port  Louis,  in  honour 
of  the  Ring  of  France.  And,  if  Choiseul'B  bold  advice  had  \ieeii 
followed,  the  French  would  never  have  given  up  the  inland  except 
to  force.  In  consequence  of  this  setUement  the  British  goverumeut 
sent  the  fkmous  Captain  Byron  to  occupy  Port  Egmont. 
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home,  that  Oie  British  government  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  to  war,  and  that  Lord  North  and  his 
colleagues  might  he  insulted  with  impunity,  the 
Spaniards  resolved  to  repeat  their  experiment  with 
a  greater  force.    Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  fitted  out  an  armament  of  1600 
men  with  artillery  and  stores  ;  and  in  the  month 
of  June,  1769,  this  imposing  force  appeared  o£f 
Port  Egmont.     Some  of  the  ships  got  into  the 
port,  pretending  that  they  otAj  wanted  to  take  in 
fresh  water :  they  found  that  Captain  Hunt  and  the 
Tamar  were  returned  to  England,  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  a  handful 
of  soldiers  with  four  small  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  armed  sloops  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Malthy ;  and  with  this  comfortable  assurance  the 
Spanish  general  came  in  and  landed  his  troops. 
A  few  shots  were  fired,  merely  for  the  honour 
of  arms,  and  then  the  English  surrendered  the 
island  by  capitulation.     But  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to    depart    for   some  time,  as  the   Spa- 
niards were  anxious  that  the  first  news  of  their 
irregular  and  somewhat  treacherous  proceedings 
should  not  be  reported  by  English  lips.    Thus, 
the    first   regular   communication   was   made  to 
our  court  by  the  Spanish   ambassador.    Prince 
Masserano,  who,  pretending  that  his  court  had  not 
originated  the  harsh  measure,  simply  signified  that 
the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  taken  on  him- 
self to  dispossess  the  English  of  an  island  which 
rightfiilly  belonged  to  Spain.     It  does  not  appear 
that  Lord  Noith  showed  any  want  of  spirit  on  this 
occasion.    He  consented,  indeed,  to  negotiate,  but 
his  tone  was  high  and  positive,  and  it  was  no  fault 
of  his  if  the  negotiations  were  long  and  lingering, 
inasmuch  as  negotiations  with   Spain  had  never 
been  otherwise.      But  the  subject  recommended 
itself  in  many  \rays  to  tlie  attention  of  the  opposi- 
tion, who  represented  the  nation  as  dishonoured, 
the  ministry  as  crouching  to  Spain  to  avoid  a  war 
which  they  could  not  manage,  and  which  was, 
nevertheless,  inevitable.     And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  good  ground  for  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  many  persons,  that  the  Spanish  court  had 
struck  the  blow  in  the  Falkland  Islands  expressly 
to  try  the  temper  of  the  English  government,  and 
ascertain  what  they  would  endure  rather  than  ven- 
ture on  a  war  with  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon ; 
and  it  was  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  both 
Grimaldi,  who  directed  the  Spanish  councils,  and 
Choiseul,  who  directed  the  French,  were  eager  for 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  England,  thinking 
that  the  moment  was  most  favourable,  and  that 
they  might  recover  more  than  had  been  lost  in  the 
last  war.     In  the  month  of  October  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  negotiations  were  nearly  a  year  old, 
Calcraft  announced  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  that 
war,  inevitable  war,  was  the  cry  in  London,  and 
that  Lord  Weymouth,  as  secretary  of  state,  was 
degrading  his  office  and  his  country  by  running  to 
the  door  of  Prince  Masserano  to  learn  whether  his 
dispatches  were  not  more  favouri^le.    But  by  this 
time  Lord  North  had  certainly  made  preparations 


for  the  worst :  he  had  put  ships  in  commission, 
and  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Hams  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Malmesbury),  who,  though  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  was  acting  as  resident  minister  at 
Madrid,  to  demand  that  the  Spanish  government 
should  forthwith  disavow  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  restore  Port  Egmont. 
Our  warlike  preparations  were  attended  with  a 
circumstance  too  curious  and  characteristic  to  be 
overlooked.  Then,  as  now,  no  nroper  system  had 
been  adopted  for  manning  the  fleet  without  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  seamen  ;  and  Lord  North, 
Hke  lus  predecessors,  and  like  his  succe$sorSy  found 
himself  obliged  to  resort  to  the  odious  practice  of 
impressment  When  the  press-warrants  were 
carried  into  the  city  with  the  usual  and  necessary 
requisition  to  the  lord  mayor  to  back  them,  the 
city  authorities  refiised  to  comply,  and  John  Wilkes 
and  his  party  declared  that  press-warrants  were 
far  worse  and  more  illegal  than  general  warrants. 
At  this  Chatham's  warlike  ardour  and  national 
pride  took  great  offence,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
sist what  he  called  an  "  ill-judged  attempt,"  which 
he  said  arose  out  of  *'  a  race  for  frivolous  and  ill- 
placed  popularity."*  And  a  little  later,  afler 
reprobating  the  objection,  and  strongly  advising  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  great  men  in  the  city  to  give  it 
up,  he,  in  one  of  his  daring  orations  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  spoke  "  of  bringing  the  refractory  alder- 
men to  the  bar  of  that  House  to  answer  for  their 
disobedience !"  The  potentates  of  the  Mansion- 
house  and  Guildhall  submitted  at  once,  and  signed 
the  warrants.f 

But  in  other  matters  wherein  war,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  the  martial  character  of  England 
were  not  concerned,  Chatham  continued  to  encou- 
rage the  warm  opposition  in  the  city,  and  even  to 
advise  them  as  to  the  steps  they  ought  to  pursue. 
Thus  he  saw  at  Hayes  Wilkes's  friend.  Sergeant 
Glynn,  who  was  brewing  a  storm,  and  declared  the 
sergeant  to  be  '^  a  most  ingenious,  solid,  pleasing 
man,  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  itself  "| 
Thus  he  recommended  the  city  to  put  their  minis- 
terially-inclined recorder  on  the  shelf,  and  employ 
on  all  legal  occasions  Sergeant  Glynn  ;§  thus  he 
recommended  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Dunning,  for  having,  when  soli- 
citor-general, defended  the  right  to  petition  and 
remonstrate;  and  thus,  by  means  of  Calcraft, 
Alderman  Sawbridge,  Sheriff   Townshend,    and 

•  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

t  The  nulort,  generally  eager  and  ready  for  a  war  with  Spain, 
were  deterred  from  voluntary  entries  on  board  of  men-of-war  by  a 
conviction,  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  they  had  been  dcrrauded 
of  their  fkir  share  in  the  Havanna'  prixemoney.  Government  had 
aUo  committed  a  mistake  in  applyinz  to  the  lord  mayor  through  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  instead  of  sending  a  written  reouest  (W>m  the 
privy  counelL  Willces  boldly  liberated  a  man  who  had  been  im- 
{iressed  in  the  city. 

X  Letter  to  Calcraft.     Chatham  also  says  in  the  same  epistle. 

*'  Mr.  Sergeant  Olynn  has  jurt  left  me I  never  was  more 

taken  by  a  first  conversation  in  my  life.*' 

§  The  recorder  had  given  great  offence  by  declining  to  attend  at 
St.  James's  with  Beclcford  and  the  city  remonstrance.  When  called 
to  account  before  the  common  council  he  nrged  in  defence  that  his 
amtdence  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of. 
much  less  to  read,  so  harsh  an  address  to  the  sovereign.  This  deli- 
cate amtdenee  was  soon  rewarded ;  for  he  became,  instead  of  re- 
corder. Sir  James  Eyre  and  chief  JosUoe  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
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other  lieges,  the  stately  recluse  of  Hayes  absolutely 
regulated  the  most  serious  parts  of  city  business. 
During  the  recess,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the 
Marquess  of  Granby,  after  a  short  illness,  died  at 
Scarborough  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Chatham,  who  had  made  such  exertions  to  keep 
him  steady  in  opposition,  and  who  really  admired 
and  loved  the  marquess,  apart  from  political  consi- 
derations, was  deeply  affected ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  November  he  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  whose  loss  was  grievously  felt 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  section  of 
•the  opposition. 

A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament 
a  violent  discussion  took  place  at  a  tavern  in  West- 
minster, as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued 
against  the  unpopular  ministry.  Wilkes  proposed 
a  formal  impeachment  of  Lord  North;  Alder- 
man Sawbridge  another  remonstrance  stronger 
than  the  last*  Wilkes  prevailed  in  the  tavern ; 
but  on  *the  next  day,  at  an  immense  assembly  of 
freeholders  and  others,  Sawbridge's  opinion  was 
preferred ;  and  it  was  modestly  determined  that  in 
the  remonstrance  his  majesty  should  be  prayed  to 
remove  for  ever  from  his  presence  and  councils  all 
his  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state,  particularly 
I^rd  Mansfield ;  and  not  to  admit  a  single  Scotch- 
man into  the  administration ! 

On  the  13th  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
Grenville  died,  the  king  opened  parliament  in  per- 
son.   The  prominent  part  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne  related  to  the  Falkland  Islands ;  his  ma- 
jesty informing  his  Lords  and  Commons,  that,  by 
an  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  AyreSy  in  seizing 
by  force  one  of  his  possessions,  the  honour  of  the 
crown  an(^  security  of  the  people's  rights  had  been 
affected;  and  then   calling  upon  parliament  for 
their  advice  and  assistance.    The  address  in  the 
Lords  was  carried    without    much  debate;    for 
Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  others,  were  absent 
on  account  of  the  death  of  their  relative.    The 
Mfirquess  of  Rockingham,  however,  charged  mi- 
nisters with  neglect  in  not  having  prepared  ships 
and  troops  much  earlier :  to  which  Lord  Gower 
replied  that  they  had  been  vigilant,  but  that  they 
had  also  been  good  stewards  and  good  economists 
in  not  incurring  expense  before  it  was  necessary.f 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Dowdeswell  op- 
posed the  address ;  and  Barre,  Burke,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  and  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  joined 
in  assailing  the  government.     The  minister  was 
blamed  for  putting  forward  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  instead  of  complaining  of  his  master,  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  must  have  previously  autho- 
rised the  expedition  against  Port  Egmont.     Lord 
North  said  that,  as  there  was  that  opening  to  a 
quiet  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  as  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  Uirown  the  responsibility  upon  the 

•  Wilkes  objected  to  the  paper  of  peUUon  and  remonstrance ;  "  be- 
caow/  as  he  said.  "  it  woula  only  serve  to  make  :i  paper-kile  for 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales."  SawbridRe  oltjocted  to  the  impeach- 
ment, ••  because  liOrd  North,  by  his  influence  over  the  bishops  and 
Scotch  peers  in  the  Upper  Houxe.  ind  over  the  placemen  in  the 
Lower,  would  be  infollibly  acquitted." 

t  Letter  from  Rockingham  to  Chatham. 


governor,  it  was  proper  to  allow  his  Spanish  ma- 
jesty time  to  disavow  the  proceedings.     His  kird- 
ship  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Falkland 
Islands,  even  taken  altogether,  were  of  little  value  to 
anybody,  and  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
a  hurrying  into  war.     The  debate  on  the  address 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  topic,  for  Burke 
brought  up  again  the  story  of  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  made  a  strong  attack  upon  Lord  Barrington, 
the  minister  at  war,   for  his  conduct  upon  that 
occasion.    On  Tuesday,  November  the  20th,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  summoned  for  Thursday,  the 
22nd,  on  notice  given  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
that  a  motion  would  be  made.     On  the  appointed 
day,  Chatham  being  in  his  place,  Richmond  moved 
for  an  address  pra3dng  the  king  that  all  piqiers  re- 
ceived by  the  ministry  between  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1169,  and  the  12th  of  September,  1770, 
touching  hostilities  commeoced,  or  designed  to  be 
commenced,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  of  its 
officers,  should  be  laid  before  parliament      In 
urging  his  demand  the  duke  said,  that  the  afiair  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  was  only  one  of  many  acts  of 
insult  and   aggression;  and  he  declared  that,  at 
that  very  moment,  when  sailors  were  so  much 
wanted,  three  thousand  British  seamen,  taken  by 
the  Guarda-Costas,  out  of  trading-ships,  under 
pretence  of  smuggling,  were  rotting  in  Spanish 
prisons,  or  pining  away  in  perpetual  slavery  in 
South  America.    Two  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
Lords   Weymouth   and  Hillsborough,  contended 
that  the  production  of  the  papers  called  for  by  his 
grace  would  embarrass  a  negotiation  which  was 
now  in  good  train ;  that  the  pride  and  punctiUous- 
ness  of  the  Spaniards  were  entided  to  respect  and 
delicate  management;    and  that  they  and  their 
colleagues  in  the  British  cabinet  had  not  been 
wanting  either  in  vigilance  or  in  vigour.    Chatham 
supported  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion,  and 
delivered  one  of  the  most  admired  of  all  his  ora- 
tions.    "  My  lords,"  said  he,  '*  something  must 
be  done,  and  immediately,  to  save  an  injured,  in- 
sulted, undone  country;   and,  if  not  to  save  the 
state,   at  least  to  mark  out  and  drag  to  public 
justice  those  servants   of  the   crown    by  whose 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  treachery,  this  once  great 
flourishing  people  are  reduced  to  a  condition  as 
deplorable  at  home  as  it  is   despicable  abroad. 
Examples  are  wanted,  ray  lords,  and  should  be 
given  to  the  world  for   the  instruction  of  future 
times,  even  though  they  be  useless  to  ourselves. 
I  do  not  mean,  my  lords,  nor  is  it  intended  by  this 
motion,  to  impede  or  embarrass    a   negotiation 
which  we  have  been  told  is  in  a  prosperous  train, 
and  now  promises  a  happy  conclusion."      Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Weymouth  and  then 
by  Lord  Hillsborough,  who  rather  ridiculously  ex- 
cepted to  the  word  train^  and  said  he  had  not  used 
it.     **  This  is  the  second  time,"  cried  Chatham, 
"  that  I  have  been  interrupted ;  this  is  not  fair 
and   candid  treatment;    this  is  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  a  gross  violation  of  de- 
cency and  politeness.    The  noble  lord's  design  in 
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interrupting  me  is  as  mean  and  unworthy  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  !done  it  is  irregular  and 
disorderly.  He  flatters  himself  that,  hy  breaking 
the  thread  of  my  discourse,  he  shall  confuse  me  in 
my  argument  But,  my  lords,  I  will  not  submit 
to  this  treatment.  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 
When  I  have  concluded,  let  him  answer  me  if 

he  can  ! His  verbal  objections  are  mean, 

frivolous,  and  puerile."      Continuing  his  argu- 
ment, he  fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  their  dia- 
racter  for  honour  and  sincerity,  which  Lord  Hills- 
borough had  drawn   rather  with  a  reference  to 
poetry    and    romance    than    to    historical,    and 
recent,'  and  ^notorious  transactions.     **  The  noble 
lord,"  he  said,  **  talks  of  Spanish  punctilios  in 
the  lofty  style  and  idiom  of  a  Spaniard.     We 
are    to  be    wonderfully  tender   of  the    Spanish 
point  of  honour,  as  if  ikey  had  been  the  com- 
plainants— as   if  they  had  received  the  injury. 
I  think  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  told  us 
what  care  has  been  taken  of  the  English  honour. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that 
nation,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  represented  by  their 
court  and  ministry,  and  should  think  this  country 
dishonoured  by  a  comparison  of  the  English  good 
faith  with  the  punctilios  of  a  Spaniard.    My  lords, 
the  English  are  a  candid  and  ingenuous  people ; 
the  Spaniards  are  as  mean  and  crafty  as  they  are 
proud  and  insolent     The  integrity  of  the  English 
merchant,  the  generous  spirit  of  our  naval  and  mi- 
litary officers,  would  be  degraded  by  a  comparison 
with  their  merchants  or  officers.    With  their  mi« 
nisters  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  negotiate,  and 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  candour  or  dignity 
in  their  proceedings;   nothing  but  low  cunning, 
trick,  and  artifice.     After  a  long  experience  of 
their  want  of  candour  and  good  faith,  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  talk  to  them  in  a  peremptory, 
decisive  manner."     He  said  that  a  foreign  power 
had  forcibly  robbed  his  majesty  of  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  he  asked  whether  it  had  been  re- 
stored ?   After  such  restoration  it  might  be  time  to 
treat  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the  satisfaction  they 
ought  to  make  for  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  at  Port  Egmont.     As  to  the  throwing  the 
blame  on  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  he  declared 
that  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous  falsehood  had 
never  been  imposed  upon  a  great  nation ;  that  it 
was  degrading  to  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  an 
insult  offered  to  parliament.   And  then  going  to  as 
great  length   as  Wilkes  had  gone  in  his  North 
Briton,  he  said — *'  His  majesty  has  been  advised 
to  confirm  and  give  currency  to  an  absolute  false 
/u}od,**    After  other  declarations  equally  strong, 
he  said,  '*  I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry  with 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  no  more  (Mr. 
George  Grenville).*  The  French  had  taken  a  Httle 
island  from  us  called  Turk's  Island.    The  mi- 
nister then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  took  the 
business  upon  himself;   but  he  did  not  negotiate; 
he  sent  for  the  French  ambassador,  and  made  a 
peremptory  demand.    A  courier  was  dispatched 
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to  Paris,  and  returned  in  a  few  days  with  orders 
for  instant  restitution,  not  only  of  the  island,  but  of 
everything  that  the  English  subjects  had  lost." 
He  predicted  that,  if  ministers  patched  up  an  ac- 
commodation for  the    present,  they  would  still 
have  a  Spanish  war  in  six  months :  he  declared 
that  their  incapacity  and  gross  mismanagement 
made  war  as  much  to  be  apprehended  as  a  dis- 
honourable peace.      **  I  charge  them,"   he  ex- 
claimed, '*  with  the  greatest  crimes  that  men  in 
their  station  can  be  guilty  of:  I  charge  them  with 
having  destroyed  all  content  and  unanimity  at 
home,  by  a  series  of  oppressive,  unconstitutional 
measures ;  and  with  having  delivered  up  the  na- 
tion defenceless  to  a  foreign  enemy."      And  in 
concluding  his  long  speech  he  said,  ^*  Let  me  warn 
them  of  their  danger.     If  they  are  forced  into  a 
war,  they. stand  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  heads; 
if,  by  an  ignominious  compromise,  they  should 
stain  the  honour  of  the  crown,  or  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  the  people,  let  them  look  to  the  conse- 
quences, and  consider  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
walk  the  streets  in  safeu!"    The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of 
Shelburue,  and  Lord  Lyttelton  spoke  on  the  same 
side ;  but  the  Duke  of"^  Richmond's  motion  was 
rejected  b^  a  majority  of  65  to  21.    On  the  same 
day  a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  Commons, 
and  negatived  by  a  majority  of  225  to  lOL    The 
protracted  suspense  as  to  whether  we  were  to  be  at 
peace  or  at  war  was  most  painfully  felt ;  and  the 
stocks  kept  tumbling  down  very  fast.    As  if  in 
apprehension  of  immediate  hostilities,  the  governors 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  with  all  officers  on  leave 
of  absence,  were  ordered  to  their  posts ;  Lord  Howe 
was  appointed    to    command  the  fleet  (when  it 
should  be  ready)  in  the  Mediterranean ;   and  mi- 
nisters began  to  devise  plans  for  augmenting  the 
army.     A  few  days  later  Chatham  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  Captain  Hunt^  late  captain  of 
the  Tamar  sloop  of  war,  who  had  driven  off  the  Spa- 
nish schooner  from  Port  Egmont,  should  be  ordered 
to  attend  the  House ;  l>ut  this  was  negatived  by  55 
against  2L     Chatham  then  moved  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  that  the  House  might  be  ac- 
quainted at  what  time  the  first  demand  was  made 
for  reparation  from  Spain ;  and  this  was  negatived 
by  54  against  20.     The  great  orator  was  vexed  by 
Ixrd  Temple  having  declined  attending,  and  by 
Lord  Camden  keeping   away    from    the  debate. 
**  Matters,"  said  he,  "  are  hastening  to  some  crisis 
in  the  interior  of  the  thing  called  opposition.  .  .  . 
The  times  are  pollution,  in  the  very  quintessence ; 
and  the  little  manoeuvres  in  opposition,  behind  the 
scenes,  are  deplorable."     He  even  threatened  he 
would  separate  from  "  so  unorthodox  a  congrega- 
tion."    Sandwich  had  told  him  in  the  House  that 
the  opposition  was  splitting  into  sections  and  frag- 
ments, and  that  from  Chatham  and  Rockingham, 
Temple  and  Camden,  down  to  Jobn  Wilkes  and 
Alderman  Sawbridge,  there  was  division  and  dis- 
content ;  and  in  Chatham's  published  correspond- 
ence there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  &ct. 
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Before  this  time  the  government,  urged  on,  as 
we  believe,  by  the  king,  had  involved  itself  in  new 
troubles,  and  exposed  itself  to  sharper  attacks  than 
ever  by  prosecuting  the  printers  and  publishers  of 
Junius's  Letters.  In  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Woodfall  was  tried  for  printing  in  his  news- 
paper, the  Public  Advertiser,  one  of  these  letters, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  king,  and  deemed  a 
scandalous  libel,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Almon  was  tried 
for  having  sold  a  republication  of  the  same  letter 
in  the  "  London  Museum,"  a  periodical  work 
which  appeared  once  a  month.  Almon's  case  was 
settled  first,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
publishing.  In  Woodfall's  case  the  jury  found 
him  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only, 
Almon's  counsel  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  had  not  proved  any 
criminal  intention,  nor  even  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Almon  of  the  London  Museum  being  sold 
at  his  shop.  Affidavits  were  produced  to  show 
that  the  London  Museum  was  not  the  property  of 
Almon,  but  of  another  bookseller  named  Millar ; 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  his  shop  and  sold  by  his 
servant  without  consulting  him ;  and  that,  upon 
discovering  the  fact,  he  (Almon)  had  prevented 
the  further  sale  of  the  magazine.  The  court,  how- 
ever, refused  to  grant  a  new  trial ;  and  Almon  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marks,  and  to  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years; 
himself  in  400/.,  and  two  sureties  in  200/.  each. 


Lord  MANitrtKt.D. 
From  a  Paioting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reyooldi.' 

In  Woodfall's  case  the  defendant  moved  to  stay  the 
entering  of  judgment  on  the  verdict ;  and  the 
attorney-general  demanded  the  entering  of  the  ver- 
dict according  to  the  l^al  import  of  the  finding  of 
the  jury.  The  attorney-general's  motion  was  at- 
tended to  first ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  before  whom 
both  cases  had  been  tried,  m  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings, repeated  the  directions  he  had  given  to 
the  jury,  which  were,  that  they  were  merely  to 
consider  whether  all  the  innuendos  and  blanks  left 
in  the  letter  or  libel  upon  the  king  had  been  pro- 


perly filled  up  in  the  criminal  information,  and 
then  to  determine  whether  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing had  been  proved  upon  the  defendant.  No 
proof  of  malice,  he  said,  was  required,  the  epithets 
in  the  information  being  formal  inferences  of  law 
from  the  paper  itself  and  from  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  it.  The  court  agreed  with  his  lord- 
ship, but,  considering  that  the  word  only  in  the 
verdict  had  been  employed  in  an  ambiguous  sense, 
they  ordered  Woodfisdl  a  new  trial  on  that  ground. 
The  opposition  in  parliament,  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  took  exception  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
conduct,  which  they  represented  as  an  attempt  to 
infringe  the  rights  and  powers  of  juries,  and  to  re- 
duce their  verdicts  to  be  a  mere  echo  of  the  opi- 
nions of  judges  and  the  wordings  of  informations 
and  indictments,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  allowed 
them  to  judge  whether  the  matter  in  question  was 
a  libel  or  not,  but  merely  to  inquire  into  the  fact 
of  printing  and  publishing.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember Lord  Chatham  denounced  what  he  called 
this  modem  manner  of  directing  juries  from  the 
bench.  Lord  Mansfield  avowed  what  he  had  done, 
justified  it,  and  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom — "  That 
a  libel,  or  not  a  libel,  was  a  matter  of  law  to  be 
decided  by  the  bench,  and  the  question  to  be  left 
to  the  jury  was  only  the  fact  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing." Sergeant  Glynn  almost  immediately 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particu- 
larly in  cases  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  proper  power  and  duty  of  juries.  The  de- 
bate, which  had  been  carefully  arranged,  and  the 
parts  distributed, '  at  several  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  the  opposition,  came  on  on  the  6th  of 
December.  Sergeant  Glynn,  in  opening  it,  de- 
clared that  it  was  generally  believed  that  judges 
were  unfriendly  to  juries,  were  encroaching  on 
their  powers,  and  misleading  them  in  their  ver- 
dicts. His  motion  was  supported  by  Dunning, 
Wedderburn,  Burke,  and  others,  but,  upon  a  divi- 
sion, it  was  negatived  by  184  to  *16,  Lord  Mans- 
field, having  previously  demanded  a  call  of  the 
House  for  that  day,  went  down  to  the  Lords  on  the 
10th  0  December,  and  informed  them  that  he  had 
left  a  paper  with  the  clerk  of  the  House,  which 
contained  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  the  King  against  Woodfall,  which  their 
lordships  might  read  and  copy  if  they  pleased. 
Lord  Camden,  who  had  tried  before  to  draw  him 
into  a  discussion,  asked  whether  this  paper  was 
intended  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  and  sub- 
mitted to  debate?  Mansfield  replied,  no;  that 
he  only  meant  to  leave  it  with  the  clerk,  to  give 
the  peers  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and,  if  they 
chose,  taking  copies  of  it.  And  he  then  suddenly 
moved  an  adjournment  and  quitted  the  House. 
Some  days  before  Sergeant  Glynn's  motion,  the 
power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  by  the 
attorney-general  in  cases  like  Almon's  gave  Burke 
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occawon  to  deliver  a  splendid  oration,  in  which  he 
exalted  the  fame  of  Junius  as  a  writer.  "  How 
comes  this  Junius,"  said  he,  "  to  have  hroke 
through  the  cohwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  have 
rang^  uncontrolled,  unpunished  through  the  land  ? 
The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and 
are  stiu,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  vdll  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,  or  upon  you,  when  the  mighty 
boar  of  the  rarest,  that  has  broke  through  all  their 
toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their 
efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than 
he  strikes  down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I 
ovm  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he  had  ven- 
tured too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triumphs.  Not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  bold 
truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in  that  composition 
many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  It  was  the  rancour  fmd  yenom  with  which  I 
was  struck.  But,  while  I  expected  ftom  this  daring 
flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  rising 
still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both 

Houses  of  parliament Not  content  with 

carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  pros- 
trate, and  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  thus  be- 
come but  the  sport  of  his  fury." 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  continued  to  press 
ministers  about  the  lingering  negotiations  with 
Spain  and  the  bad  state  of  their  preparations  for 
hostilities.  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  while  ha- 
ranguing in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  defenceless 
condition  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Jamaica,  was 
interrupted  by  Lord  Gower,  who  desired  that  the 
House  might  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  those 
who  had  a  right  to  sit  there.  This  enthusiast  for 
closed  doors  and  no  reporting  declared  that,  when 
motions  like  this  were  brought  on  by  surprise,  no 

BiTSons  but  peers  should  hear  them,  as  in  a  crowded 
ouse  there  was  no  knowing  but  that  there  might 
be  present  emUsaries  from  the  court  of  Spain  and 
other  powers :  and  then  he  added  that  there  was 
another  strong  reason  why  the  House  ought  to  be 
cleared; — ^persons  had  been  admitted  who  took 
notes  of  what  passed  there,  as  was  evident  from  a 
speech  lately  made  by  a  noble  lord,  which  his 
lordship  said  he  had  at  that  time  in  his  pocket  in 
print.  All  this  he  said  was  contrary  to  a  standing 
order,  that  none  but  peers  should  come  there. 
The  standing  order  No.  112  was  then  read.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  observed  that  the  enforcement 
of  that  order  would  spread  alarm  among  the  pub- 
lic, and  induce  them  to  imagine  that  their  lordships 
were  afraid  their  proceedings  should  be  known. 
Upon  this,  the  ministerial  majority  raised  a  most 
violent  shouting  of  "  Clear  the  House !  clear  the 
House !"  Lord  Chatham  then  rose,  but  the  up- 
roar continued  and  grew  louder  than  before.  Lord 
Marchmont  and  Lord  Denbigh  were  principal 
performers  in  this  noble  riot.      Chatham,   after 

Sneaking  for  some  time  without  being  heard,  sent 
e  Duke  of  Richmond  up  to  Mansfield,  who  was 
still  acting  as  speaker  (no  chancellor  being  yet  ap- 


pointed), to  state  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the 
construction  of  the  standing  order.     But  the  mes- 
sage was  of  no  avail,  their  lordships  would  not 
hear  the  great  orator,  and,  wearied  out  at  length 
with  insult  and  noise,  Chatham  declared  that,  if  he 
was  not  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment with  the  exercise  of  free  debate,  it  was  idle 
for  him   to  attend;   and  he  indignantly  left  the 
House,  followed  by  eighteen  peers.     The  party 
who  remained  next  insisted  that  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  then  present  should  be 
turned  out  without  ceremony.      Some  of  the  Com- 
mons represented  that  they  were  there  in  discharge 
of  their  duty — that  they  were  attending  with  a  bill. 
They  were  commanded    to  hand  up  their  bill. 
They  no  sooner  delivered  it  than  the  outcry  re- 
commenced, and  they  were  actually  hooted  out  of 
the  House !     When  the  loud-tougucd  Lords  were 
left  to  themselves  it  was  movwi  and  carried — 
^  That  the  lord  on  the  woolsack  be  desired  to  give 
strict  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  House,  that  no 
person  be  permitted  to  be  in  any  part  of  the  House 
during  the  sitting  thereof,  except  such  as  have  a 
right  to  be  in  the  House,  according  to  the  standing 
order.''    The  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Manchester, 
Northumberland,  Portland,   Bolton,   and  Devon- 
shire, the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  Lords 
Huntingdon,  Wycombe,  Fitzwilliam,  Abergavenny, 
Torrington,    Milton,   Abingdon,  and    Ponsonby, 
joined  Chatham  in   a  strong  protest  against  these 
violent  and  unmannerly  proceedings.    They  re 
presented  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  when  de- 
livering a  most  spirited,  but  proper  and  decent 
speech,  introductory  to  a  motion  of  importance  to 
the  nation's  safety,  had  been  interrupted  in  a  man- 
ner equally  insidious  and  disorderly  ;  that,  when 
another  peer  (Chatham)  got  up  to  speak  to  order, 
he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  owing  to  the  irregu- 
lar, clamorous,  and  indecent  behaviour  of  several 
lords ;   that  this  indecent  and  unprecedented  up- 
roar •was  continued  even  when  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack  stood  up,  with  his  hat  o£^  to  explain 
order ;  that  every  idea  of  parliamentary  dignity, 
free  debate,  reason,  and  argument  had  been  lost 
and  annihilated;  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  had  been  cleared  by  the  personal  inter- 
ference of  peers,  who  went  to  the  bar  to  require  the 
members  of  the  other  House  to  withdraw,  was 
equally  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  Lords 
and  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
protest,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Chatham's  pen,  further  declared  that  they  consi- 
dered these  proceedings  as  premeditated,  and  pre- 
pared "  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  preclude  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  and,  under  colour  of 
concealing  secrets  of  state,  to  hide  from  the  public 
eye  the  unjustifiable  and  criminal  neglects  of  the 
ministry." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Lords  had  turned 
out  the  Commons,  Colonel  George  Onslow  moved 
in  the  Lower  House  that  it  should  be  cleared, 
"  peers  and  all."  Onslow  spoke  merely  from 
pique  at  the  treatment  of  the  members  of  his 
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House ;  for  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  notion  that  debates  ought  to  be  open, 
reported,  and  published,  and  in  general  politics  Jie 
did  not  side  with  Manchester,  Chatham,  and 
Richmond,  but  with  those  who  had  insulted  them. 
Mr.  Dunning  followed  him  with  a  better  motion, 
for  a  committee  "  to  inspect  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  that  day,  as  to  what  proceed- 
ings and  resolutions  were  therein,  with  relation  to 
the  not  permitting  any  persons  to  be  present  in 
any  part  of  the  said  House  during  the  sitting 
thereof"  The  motion  was  negatived  by  48  against 
27.  But  neither  votes  in  the  Lords  nor  votes  in 
the  Commons  could  remove  the  odium  which  had 
been  brought  down  upon  ministers  by  the  late 
•  tumult  and  violence,  or  check  the  growing  desire 
among  the  people  for  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Chatham  re- 
commended that  everything  should  be  done  by 
opposition  to  make  the  incident  more  .  odious  ; 
that  search  should  be  made  by  the  Commons  in 
the  journals;  that  a  conference  should  be  de- 
manded with  the  Lords,  with  all  the  solemnities 
attendant  upon  collisions  between  the  two  Houses, 
&c.  On  the  15th  of  December*  the  hero  of  Min- 
den,  who  now  hid  his  unpopular  name  of  SackviUe 
under  the  designation  of  lK)rd  George  Germaine,t 
and  who  was  acting  with  opposition  until  he  could 
make  a  good  bargain  with  Lord  North,  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  conference  with  their 
lordships.  He  was  seconded  by  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  and  most  ably  supported  by  Dunning, 
Burke,  and  Colonel  Barr^.  All  these  speakers 
dealt  in  humour  as  well  as  argument.  Barrel  de- 
scribed the  riot  in  the  Lords  as  a  mob  broke  loose 
headed  by  Lords  Marchmont  and  Denbigh,  of 
whose  persons  and  performances  he  gave  a  most 
laughable  description.  The  House,  however, 
showed  little  disposition  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
although  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  turning  out 
their  members  was  condemned  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  motion  for  a  conference  was  negatived  by  77 
against  42.  Lord  George  Germaine  next  moved 
that  the  speaker  should  write  to  such  eldest  sons 
and  heirs  apparent  of  peers,  king's  sergeants,  and 
masters  in  chancery,  as  were  members,  and  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  request  them  to 
attend  in  their  places  every  diay  at  two  o'clock,  to 
assist  in  carrying  bills  to  the  Lords.  In  support- 
ing this  motion  Lord  George  observed  that  it  was 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Governor  Johnstone 
said  that  he  wondered  the  noble  lord  should  take 
so  much  care  of  the  honour  of  the  country,  see- 
ing that  he  had  hitherto  been  so  regardless  of  his 
own !  This  led  to  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park.  Lord 
George's  second  was  Mr.  Thomas    Townshend, 

•  Chat.  Cor.— On  Uie  14th.  Juniuf  wrote,  in  a  letter  for  the  Pub- 
lic Advertuer,  "  The  riot  in  the  House  of  Lords  hai  shocked  the 
delicacy  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  (the  speaker  of  the  Commons). 
Upon  occasion  of  some  clamoar  yesterday,  he  called  to  them  with  all 
the  softness  of  a  bassoon ;  ^racf,  gentlemen,  be  orderly;  yvu  are  almoH 
ai  bad  a$  the  ttther  Uou$e'*—froodjaWi  Jumime. 

t  He  asmimed  the  name  of  Germaine  by  act  of  parliament  in  1770, 

eirsuantto  tl<e  wills  of  Sir  John  ^and  Loiiy  Elisabeth  Germaine,  of 
ray  ton,  in  ^ortllampUmshire. 


Grovemor  Johnstone's  Sir  James  Lowther.  The 
principals  exchanged  shots  without  hurting  each 
other,  and  did  not  reload.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  prove  that  Lord  George  had  behaved  very  man- 
fully ;  but,  to  thinking  persons,  no  conduct  in  a 
duel  could  affect  his  behaviour  at  Minden,  or  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  had  turned 
him  out  of  the  army ;  and  it  was  absurd  to  think 
that  the  character  of  a  general  officer  should  be 
retrieved  by  his  not  running  away  from  one  pistol- 
shot.  Lord  George  might  have  been  as  brave  as 
Achilles,  and  yet  have  merited  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  by  pride,  insolence,  and  insubordina- 
tion, or  even  by  wavering  and  indecision,  faults 
which  had  cost  Byng  his  life. 

In  opening  the  budget  Lord  North  insisted  that 
the  land-tax  must  remain  at  four  shillings,  as  our 
situation  was  precarious,  and  war  too  probable. 
He  stated  that  so  many  more  ships  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  fittA  out  as  would  require  9000  addi- 
tional seamen ;  and  that,  though  Spain  should  come 
into  terms  of  accommodation,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  disarm  whilst  the  warlike  'preparaiions  of 
France  and  Spain  continued.  Six  millions,  he 
said,  would  suffice  if  we  remained  at  peace ;  nine 
millions  would  be  required  if  we  went  to  war.  He 
pledged  himself  to  take  off  the  additional  shilling 
on  the  land-tax  next  year,  in  case  of  peace.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  attended  to  comfort  the  House  as 
to  the  state  of  our  navy,  urging  that  we  were  as 
ready  for  war  now  as  we  had  been  at  the  last 
breaking  out  of  hostilities ;  but  the  admirals  in 
opposition.  Sir  Charles  Saunders  and  Keppel, 
damped  the  confidence  in  Sir  Edward's  declara- 
tions ;  and  Barre  extracted  from  the  old  man  a 
strange  story  about  some  recent  promotions  in  the 
navy.* 

At  this  moment  Lord  Weymouth,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  complaining  of  the  want  of  deci- 
sion in  his  eolleagues  on  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  on 
the  I9th  of  December,  were  given  to  Lord  Sand- 
wich, who  was  succeeded  as  one  of  the  post- 
masters-general by  the  Honourable  H.  F.  Thynne, 
Lord  Weymouth's  brotlier.  Chatham  thought  thi^ 
a  very  unexpected  and  very  significant  resignation, 
which  would  probably  lead  to  greater  changes; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  grieved  at  learning 
that  Wedderburn  and  other  conspicuous  members 
of  the  opposition  were  treating  with  Lord  North. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  December  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  Spain  to  recall  our  minister,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  to  intimate  to  the  English  merchants 
and  commanders  of  ships  that  it  might  be  expe- 
dient for  them  to  leave  the  Spanish  ports  imme- 
diately. This  conduct,  but  certainly  still  more  the 
great  political  changes  which  took  place  in  France 
during  the  month  of  December,  where  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul,  through  the  influence  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  the  king's  last  mistress,  was  disgraced  and 
exiled,  and  succeeded  by  a  more  pacific  prime 
minister,  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  had  the  effect  of 

•  Colcraft  to  Chatliam. 
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bringing  the  long  negotiations  to  a  close.  Louis  XV . 
wrote  to  Charles  III.  with  his  own  hand — "  My 
minister  would  have  war,  but  I  will  not"  This 
letter  setded  the  business  with  the  Spanish  monarch, 
who  felt  that,  without  the  co-operation  of  France, 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  maintain  a  war  against 
England.  He  commanded  Grimaldi  to  send  im- 
mediate instructions  to  London  to  Prince  Masse- 
rano  to  accept  the  propositions  offered  by  the 
British  cabinet.  The  apprehensions  of  war  were, 
therefore,  at  an  end  for  the  present ;  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  convention  with  Spain, 
though  that  power  restored  Port  Egmont,  was  far 
from  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  Christmas  recess  ministers  em- 
ployed themselves  in  gaining  over  willing  converts 
and  in  making  arrangements  to  complete  and 
strengthen  their  administration.  Wedderbum, 
who  had  been  petted  by  Chatham  and  the  city, 
and  who  had  been  prized  for  his  ability  and 
boldness  as  a  debater,  abandoned  his  old  friends 
to  become  solicitor-general ;  Thurlow  verified  the 
prediction  which  had  been  made,  by  becoming 
attorney-general  in  the  place  of  Mr.  de  Grey,  who 
was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and 
at  last  a  lord  chancellor  was  found  in  the  person 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst,  who  took  the  title 
of  Baron  Apsley.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  de- 
clared all  along  that  he  should  prefer  the  Admi- 
ralty, was  put  at  the  head  of  that  board  instead  of 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  ;  Lord  Halifax  succeeded 
Sandwich  as  secretary  of  state,  giving  up  the  privy 
seal,  which  he  held,  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  "  I 
make  no  remark  upon  all  this,"  said  Camden ;  "  I 
am  not  surprised,  but  grieved.*'  Chatham  was 
grieved  too,  and  thought  Wedderbum's  conduct 
most  deplorable  and  Lord  Suffolk's  pitiable ;  but 
there  was  no  h^  for  it.* 

A.  D.  1771. — Immediately  after  the  holidays 
Lord  Rochford  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Lord 
Korth  in  the  Commons,  announced  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  lay  before  parliament  the 
convention  which  had  just  been  signed.  Burke 
moved  a  call  of  the  House ;  and  the  debate  in 
both  Houses  was  numerously  attended  and  warm. 
In  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Manchester  moved  for 
all  the  information  which  had  been  received  by 
government  touching  the  designs  of  Spain  upon 
Falkland  Island,  and  for  all  the  papers  that  had 
l)assed  in  the  subsequent  negotiation.  Lord  Roch- 
I'ort  moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the  inquiry 
strictly  to  the  subject  of  Falkland  Island.  Lord 
Sandwich  moved  another  amendment,  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  said  would  so  narrow  the  motion 
as  to  deprive  the  House  of  the  information  they 
required.  Chatham,  who,  like  all  orators,  felt  the 
want  of  the  exciting  presence  of  an  audience,  and 
who  now  called  speaking  in  the  Lords  talking  to 
the  iapeslry^f  rose  and  declared  that,  if  the  admi- 

•  Chat.  Cor. 
'  t  In  a  letter  to  the  Countesi  Stanhope,  dated  the  16th  of  Decern* 
het,  1770,  Chatham  sayt:— "  The  laUmri  .within  the  IIousv  aro  nuw 


nistration  had  no  objection  to  produce  'the  papers, 
they  would  not  thus  attempt  to  alter  the  motion. 
He  said  he  would  not  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
convention,  but,  upon  the  faCe  of  it,  it  appeared  to 
him  an  ignominious  compromise.  There  was  no 
satisfaction,  no  reparation.  Our  right  was  not 
secured,  it  was  not  even  allowed  by  Spain ;  and 
even  the  restitution  was  incoraiplete,  for  Port 
Egmont  alone  was  restored,  not  Falkland  Island ; 
and  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  not  been 
sufficiently  censured.  Ministers  withdrew  their 
amendments,  and  agreed  to  the  original  motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who,  like  Chatham,  digressed  a  little  to  recommend 
this  ignominious  business  to  further  censure,  next 
moved  for  all  the  memorials  or  other  papers  which 
had  passed  between  his  majesty's  ministers  and 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France  relating  to 
the  seizure  of  Falkland  Island  by  the  Spaniards. 
Lord  Rochford  said  he  knew  of  no  such  papers. 
Chatham  then  rose  again,  and  spoke  for  an  hour. 
He  said  that  the  House  ought  never  to  take  the 
word  of  a  minister ;  that  the  refusing  this  motion 
showed  that  some  transaction  with  France  had 
passed,  though  perhaps  not  papers  or  memorials. 
As  the  noble  lord  had  said  none  had  passed,  he 
must  believe  him ;  but  that  France  had  interfered 
he  knew  to  be  a  fiict  that  could  not  be  denied.  We 
know  that  Chatham  here  spoke  the  truth,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  interference  of  France  pro- 
ceeded from  any  correspondence  or  transaction  of 
the  English  ministers : — it  was  the  fiat  of  Madame 
du  Barry,  with  the  eagerness  of  Louis  XV.  to 
remain  quiet,  that  had  prevented  the  war.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was,  of  course,  nega- 
tived. 

The  sudden  signing  of  the  convention,  at  a 
moment  when  the  prime  minister  had  just  been 
talking  so  alarmingly  of  war,  had  given  rise  to  an 
immense  deal  of  stockjobbing ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  or  hours  large  fortunes  had  been  lost 
and  won  in  'Change  Alley.  The  opposition  had 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  these  facts,  and  Chat- 
ham spoke  out  about  the  "weight  of  the  alley 
being  prevalent."  But,  in  the  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons, Colonel  Barrel  made  a  bolder  use  of  this 
weapon  of  attack :  he  told  ministers  that  "  the 
nation  was  exposed  to  insults  abroad,  and  ltd  a 
prey  to  jobbers  and  sharpers  at  home ! "  "A 
FrencUman^**  he  continued,  "being  in  your 
secretSj  has  made  nearly  half  a  million  of  money 
by  gaming  in  your  funds ;  afid  some  of  the  highest 
among  yourselves  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  same  scandalous  traffic?^  The  Frenchman 
alluded  to  was  M.  Francois,  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador ;  and  it  appears  pretty  certain 
that  at  least  he  or  his  chief  had  made  a  profitable 
use  of  diplomatic  intelligence.     The  speeches  of 

the  hiboun  of  IIervulc«  ;  for.  the  House  being  of  late  kept  clear  of 
heareri,  we  arc  reduced  to  a  suug  party  of  unhearing  and  uufecling 
lord*  and  the  tapestry  hanginas  ;  which  last,  mute  aa  miulstera.  still 
tell  ug  more  tliau  all  the  cabinet  on  the  mjhject  of  Spain  and  the 
monoer  of  treating  with  an  insidious  and  liaughty  iK>wer."— The 
allusiuu  is  to  the  auliject  of  the  old  tapestry,  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armuda. 
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Barr^  and  of  others  led»  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  to  a  bill  "  for  the  more  effectual  prevent- 
ing the  infemous  practice  of  stock-jobbing."  It 
passed  the  Commons,  and  was  then  left  to  sleep  ; 
but  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  could  not  have 
prevented  the  practices  complained  of. 

Chatham,  meanwhile,  caJled  a  meeting  of  the 
opposition  leaders  to  consider  and  regulate  the 
best  modes  of  attacking  the  convention  ;  and  the 
powerful  and  mysterious  author  of  Junius  endea* 
voured  to  drive  or  to.  shame  both  Houses  into  a 
suspension  of  their  orders  for  excluding  strangers 
and  debating  'with  closed  doors.  The  incognito 
wrote  to  Woodfall,  the  proprietor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  on  the  3Ist  of  January,  that,  as  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public  cause  that 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  opened  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  5th  of  February,  his  inserting  suc- 
cessively the  following  paragraphs  in  his  newspaper 
might  perhaps  help  "  to  shame  them  into  it  :'* — 
*•  (First  day.)  We  hear  that  the  ministry  intend  to 
move  for  opening  the  doors  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament on  Tuesday  next  in  the  usual  manner,  being 
desirous  that  the,  luUion  should  be  exactly  tVi- 
formed  of  their  whole  conduct  in  ike  husinese  of 
Falkland  Island. — (Next  day.)  The  ntitioa  expect 
that,  on  Tuesday  next  at  least,  both  Houses  will 
be  open  as  usual,  otherwise  there  will  be  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  jnoceeddngs  of  the 
ministry  have  been  such  or  wUl  not  bear  public 
discussion. — (Next  day.)  We  hear  that  the  minis- 
try fully  intend  to  move  that  no  gentleman  may 
be  refused  admittance  into  either  House  on 
Tuesday  next.  Lord  Norths  in  particular^  thinks 
it  touches  his  character  to  have  no  part  of  his 
conduct  concealed  from  the  nation.'^*  This  in- 
genious ruj^,  however,  failed  completely ;  neither 
Lords  nor  Commons  were  to  be  shamed;  and 
when  Tuesday  arrived — ^the  great  field-day  in  the 
Lords — all  strangers  were  rigidly  excluded.  Chat- 
ham, after  criticising  the  convention,  which  did 
not  admit  the  sovereignty  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
over  Falkland  Island,  but,  in  granting  reposses- 
sion, left  the  right  or  claim  of  his  Spanish  majesty 
as  it  stood  before  the  seizure  and  restitution,  moved 
that  the  following  two  questions  should  be  referred 
to  the  judges : — 1.  Whether,  in  law,  the  imperial 
crown  of  Uie  realm  can  hold  any  territories  or  pos- 
sessions otherwise  than  in  sovereignty  ?  2.  Whe- 
ther the  declaration  or  instrument  for  restitution 
of  Port  Egmont,  to  be  made  by  the  Catholic  king 
to  his  majesty,  under  a  reservation  of  a  disputed 
right  of  sovereignty  expressed  in  the  very  declara- 
tion or  instrument  stipulating  such  restitution,  can 
be  accepted  or  carried  into  execution  without 
derogating  from  the  maxim  of  law  touching  the 
inherent  and  essential  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  ?     All  that  we  know  of  the  debate 


•  Woodfair*  Junius, 
serted  after  the  other*  had  told  upon  the 


There  wai  another  paragraph  to  be  in- 

1  told  upon  the  public  :— "The  resolation 

of  the  ministry,  to  move  the  opening  both  Houses  on  Tuesday,  doe^ 


them  great  honour. 


/iifffYv  tutfMumt  very 
the  Amo's  AoMi«r.**—i 

Wood&ll— ••  P«AY  KBXP  IT  UP  1 


If  they  were  to  do  otherwise,  it  would  raite  ani 
^  aitadmjdageoiu  to  their  own  reputation  and  to 
—And  the  letter  eqdii  with  this  pithy  advice  to 


which  followed  is,  that  22  peers  divided  with 
Chatham,' and  69  against  him.*  On  the  14th 
of  February  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  moved  for 
an  address  to  the  king 'in  approbation  of  the 
convention,  and  of  the  wise  and  moderate  measures 
which  had  been  employed  to  procure  it.  Another 
vehement  and  unreported  debate  followed,  and 
the  minority  entered  a  protest  in  eleven  articles. 
The  opposition  was  equally  warm  and  equally  in- 
ejffectual  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  as  far 
as  parliament  was  concerned,  the  question  of 
Falkland  Island  was  set  at  rest.t  But  out  of  doors 
it  long  continued  to  be  a  vexed  question ;  one  party 
maintaining  that  die  honour  of  the  country  had 
been  meanly  sacrificed,  and  that,  in  the  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  secret  article  implying  that,  after 
all,  we  were  to  give  up  Port  Egmont.  Upon  this 
side  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  powerful, 
caustic  Junius,  and  by  other  writers,  that  the  pos- 
session of  Port  Egmont  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  us,  both  in  a  commercial  and  in  a  military 
sense,  and  that  the  Falkland  group  was  highly 
favoured  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  would  be  in- 
valuable in  the  hands  of  any  great  power.  To 
combat  these  opinions  Dr.  Johnson  again  took  up 
the  pen  polit!cal,t  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Thoughts  concerning  Falkland  I slands,*'^ written 
with  more  vigour  of  style  than  geographical  koow- 
ledge,  he  laboured  to  demonstrate  that  the  whole 
group  was  worth  little  or  nothing,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  monstrously  absurd  to  go  to  war 
about  them.  Johnson  was  at  least  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  Junius.  Those  islands  contain  nume- 
rous and  excellent  harbours  ;  and  Port  Egmont  in 
East  Falkland,  and  Berkeley  Sound  in  West  Falk- 
land, are  two  safe  and  spacious  bays,  with  depth  of 

•  Ex-ChanoeUor  Camden  had  that  very  morning  expressed  Ms 
doubto  as  a  lawyer  »» to  the  propriety  of  the  mcmon.  "  Indeed,  my 
dear  Lord,**  said  he,  "  I  have  my  doubts :  for  I  cannot  satbfy 
myself  that  the  reservation  of  the  question  of  right,  in  the  King  of 
Spain's  declaration,  does  in  anywise  touch  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tun's  right  of  sovereignty.  Tliat  becomes  absolute.  Jure  corona, 
ft-om  the  moment  the  restitution  takes  place.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  the  king's  title  is  abridged  or  limited,  inasmuch  as  the 
reservation  neither  denies  the  right  on  one  side  nor  asserts  it  on  the 
other.  That  qnektion  remains  as  it  stood  before  the  hostility  ;  the 
King  of  Spain  declaring,  only,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  precluded 
from  hte  former  claim  by  this  act  of  possessory  restitution.'  -^Letter 
to  Chatham,  in  Chut.  Corret. 

f  Not  a  word  was  said  in  the  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  Ma- 
nilla ransora/about  which  Junius,  Sir  William  Draper,  and  numerous 
other  writers  hod  mafle  such  a  stir  for  years.  The  Spaniards  were  all 
along  determined  never  to  pay  the  money,  well  knowing  that  England 
would  not  engage  in  a  war  on  that  account.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
their  minisleTs  nad  told  our  ambassador.  Lord  Rochford,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Manilla  might  as  well  have  drawn  upon  the  King  of 
Spain  for  the  province  of  Grenada  or  the  city  of  Madrid ;  that  they 
would  wage  eternal  war  rather  than  submit  to  ttay  a  single  dollar  ; 
and  that.  If  the  English  would  restore  the  two  milli<ms  of  dollars  they 
had  already  got  from  those  eastern  inlands,  tliey  would  give  them  up 
Manilla  with  all  Its  dependencies.— 2>l5pa/cAM/i'om  I^ord  Roch/ord, 
as  cited  by  Archdeacon  Coxe.in  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  In  the  end.  Sir  William  Draper  was  pacified 
with  a  pension,  &v.;  and  the  English  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  disappointed  in  their  sliare  of  the  jansom,  turned  the 
matter  into  a  joke,  bv  expreiisini;  their  hopes  that,  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, they  might  not  be  led  by  a  learned  general,  whose  Latin  liad 
robbed  them  of  their  booty. 

t  In  the  preceding  year  (1770)  Johnson  had  publbhed  a  political 
pamphlet  called  "  Tne  False  Alarm."  intended  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  Wilkes,  the  introduction 
into  the  House  of  Ck>lonel  Luttrell,  &c.  The  reader  will  remember 
Boswell's  naivetd  about  the  two  pamphlets.— Bos.  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  it 
true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and  that  you  got  800/.  a-year 
in  addition  to  your  pension  ?"— Johmsok.  "  No,  Sir ;  except  what  I 
had  from  the  bookseller.  I  did  not  get  a  ftirthing  by  them.  And« 
between  you  and  me,  I  believe  Lord  North  is  no  friend  to  me." 
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water  suffideDt  for  the  largest  men  of  war,  and  ex- 
cellent anchoring  ground.  The  climate,  though 
changeable,  is  hedthy,  bearing  a  pretty  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Englimd.  Anti-scorbutic 
plants,  of  such  inestimable  value  to  mariners,  grow 
there  in  abundance.  All  vegetation  is  rapid ;  the 
soil  in  the  plains  is  very  good ;  wheat,  flax,  and 
potatoes  have  been  raised ;  and  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  other  kinds  of  v^tables  have  been  produced 
in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
islands  swarm  with  rabbits,  which  are  unusually 
large,  and  have  a  fine  fur ;  the  penguins  which 
visit  the  shores  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
eggs ;  seals  are  very  numerous  ;  and  the  sea 
abounds  with  good  fish.  Other  comestible  re- 
sources exist  in  wild  ducks  and  other  game,  in 
herds  of  wild  homed  cattle,  and  wild  hogs;  and 
there  is  a  breed  of  horses,  small  in  size,  but  very 
hardy  *  To  ships  about  to  double  the  stormy 
Cape  Horn,  or  to  attempt  the  more  dangerous  pas- 
sage of  the  Magalhaens  Straits,  these  harbours  were 
invaluable  as  places  of  refuge ;  to  sailors  employed 
on  long  voyages  the  resources  of  the  idands  were 
precious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  more  so  then 
than  noir,  as  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy  were  not 
yet  checked  by  medical  science,  and  by  the  better 
care  now  taken  in  ventilating,  finding,  and  provi- 
sioning our  ships,  fiut,  even  if  the  Falkland 
Islands  had  been  as  barren  and  as  valueless  as  Dr. 
Johnson  chose  to  represent  them,  it  behoved  Eng- 
land to  resent  the  coruluct  of  the  Spaniards  in 
falling  upon  her  littlp  colony  at  Port  Egmont  in  a 
time  of  peace.  Any  mean  submission  to  a  small 
injury  or  affront  inevitably  leads  to  a  greater ;  and 
until  states,  and  governments,  and  individuals  are 
better  than  they  are — ^until  some  notable  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  human  nature, — the  best  way 
to  preserve  peace  is  always  to  be  ready  for  a  war. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  any  secret 
agreement  or  tacit  understanding  with  the  Spanish 
government,  or  from  the  false  notion  that  the  place 
was  not  worth  keeping,  the  English  force  was  re- 
called, and  Port  Egmont  was  abandoned  in  1774, 
or  about  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  conven- 
tion. Yet,  some  five-and-twenty  years  later,  when 
the  whale  fishery  in  the  seas  surrounding  the 
Antarctic  Pole  began  to  become  important,  the 
Falkland  Islands  again  attracted  the  attention  of 
English  mariners ;  and  they  assumed  a  still  more 
valuable  aspect  when  our  trade  along  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  South  American  continent  grew  and  ex- 
tended itself.  As  the  Spaniards  had  not  ventured 
to  take  possession,  our  whalers  and  trading-ships,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  crews,  resorted 
to  Port  Egmont.  In  1817  some  private  individuals 
formed  a  settlement  there;  and  in  1832  the 
English  government  took  possession  of  Berkeley 
Sound,  which  the  Spaniards  and  their  emancipated 
colony  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  equally  abandoned. t 

«  London  Geographical  Journal,  Parli  iii.  and  vi.— Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia. Art.  Falkland  Inlands. 

t  Geog.  Joum.  TlierepublicofBuenotAyre«.bowev«r,  sent  a  small 
colony  to  Berlieley  t)Ound,  and  showed  an  intention  of  keeping  it,  Just 
before  the  English  goremment  took  formal  poasession.  We  have  been 


In  the  month  of  February  the  House  of  Com- 
mons terminated  a  very  long  series  of  discussions 
on  the  disfranchisement  of  New  Shoreham.  In 
consequence  of  a  petition  lodged  against  Hugh 
Roberts,  the  returning  officer  of  that  insignificant 
place,  the  House,  or  at  least  the  public,,  were 
startled  by  strange  disclosures  of  venality,  cor- 
ruption, and  atrocious  hypocrisy.  It  appeared 
that  the  majority  of  the  freemen  of  New  Shore- 
ham  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
denominated  "  The  Christian  Club,"  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  established  solely  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christian  piety  and  evangelical  charity ; 
that  these  associated  Christians  offered  the  borough, 
at  elections,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  that  they  were 
bound  to  secrecy  by  solemn  oalhs,  and  by  bonds 
with  large  penalties  attached  to  them;  that 
they  earned  on  their  negociations  with  candi- 
dates by  means  of  a  select  committee,  who,  under 
pretence  of  scruples  of  conscience,  never  voted 
themselves,  but,  having  sold  the  borough  and 
received  the  money,  directed  the  suffrages  of  the 
rest,  who,  when  all  was  over,  shared  the  booty. 
The  scheme  was  well  contrived  to  escape  detec- 
tion ;  but  it  appears  that  the  holy  men  disagreed 
among  themselves;  and  their  returning  officer, 
their  chief  instrument,  proved  a  double  Judas.  At 
a  recent  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Stephen  Cornish,  five  gentlemen  had  offered  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  honour  of  representing 
the  borough.  The  Christian  Chib  sent  their  secret 
committee  to  treat  with  the  bidders.  The  best 
offers  were  those  made  by  General  Smith  and  Mr. 
Rumbold.  The  General  offered  3000/.  in  cash, 
and  promised  to  build  at  Shoreham,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  place,  600  tons  of  shipping :  Rutn- 
bold  offered  36/.  a  man,  to  all  the  freemen.  The 
retummg  officer,  it  appears,  preferred  the  General ; 
but  the  secret  committee  preferred  Rumbold.  A 
quarrel  took  place  among  the  rogues,  and  an  old 
proverb  was  verified.  Hugh  Roberts  consulted 
lawyers,  divulged  the  secret,  and  then,  when  sum- 
moned before  the  House,  let  daylight  into  the 
darkest  recesses  of  the  Christian  Club.  The  oppo- 
sition were  of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  total 
disfranchisement  would  be  an  adequate  punish- 
ment for  this  surpassingly  rotten  borough ;  but  the 
majority  decided,  after  many  debates,  that  eighty- 
one  of  the  present  freemen  should  be  disqualified 
and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  voting  at  any  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament ;  that  the  Shore- 
ham l^nchise  should  be  extended  to  all  the  free- 
holders of  the  neighbouring  district,  called  the 
Rape  of  Bramber,  who  occupied  forty  shilling 
tenements;  and  that  the  castigation  should  stop 
there. 

Before  this  business  was  disposed  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  engaged  in  another  long 

informed  that,  if  we  had  delayed,  the  United  States  would  have  set 
up  a  claim  and  taken  possession  of  Berkeley  Sound,  wliich  is  better 
situated  than  Port  Egmont  for  vessels  bound  round  Cape  Horn.  It 
is  understood  that  the  occupation  and  colonization  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  have  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of  government,  and  tliat  n 
seheme  for  that  purpose  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Board. 
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and  troublesome  quarrel  with  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. Hitherto  Uie  mutilated,  and,  occasionally, 
invented  speeches  of  honourable  members  and 
noble  lords  had  only  appeared  under  fictitious 
names  in  monthly  magazines  and  other  periodical 
works,  published  at  considerable  intervals.  By 
this  system  the  public  were  partially  informed  of 
what  their  representatives  had  done ;  but  they  did 
not  get  this  information  till  after  discussion  was 
completely  over,  and  the  matter  in  debate  settled. 
Thus,  all  power  of  interfering  with  or  influencing 
the  discussion,  either  by  petitions,  or  by  the  ex- 
posure of  misstatements  or  false  reasoning,  or  by 
any  other  demonstration  of  opinion,  might  be  said 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  people.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  interest  felt 
about  the  Falkland  Island  question,  the  growing 
enlightenment  and  curiosi^  of  the  people,  with  the 
efforts  made  by  the  legislature  to  repress  it,  all 
contributed  to  make  the  public  long  for  a  full 
reporting  newspaper,  and  encouraged  the  printers 
to  venture  upon  giving  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment (in  as  far  as  they  could  procure  the  informa- 
tion) from  week  to  week,  or  from  day  to  day,  as 
they  occurred,  instead  of  giving  them,  as  formerly, 
as  mere  matters  of  history  or  chronicle  at  the  end 
of  the  month.*  As  has  been  observed, — "The 
exercise  of  such  a  liberty  or  power  appears  to  be 
contemplated,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  even  by  nearly  all  its  forms ;  for  why 
the  repeated  discussions  of  every  measure,  with 
generally  considerable  intervals  between,  which  the 
rules  of  parliament  require,  unless  it  were  intended 
that  members  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
fully  learning  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents, 
or  of  the  nation  in  general,  before  coming  to  a 
final  decision,  and  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the 
new  information  respecting  every  subject  brought 
before  them  which  the  agitation  of  it  without  doors 
may  call  forth  ?  If  not,  why  are  not  the  members 
of  either  House  of  parliament  rigorously  secluded, 
like  a  jury,  from  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world  while  discharging  their  functions,  and  called 
upon  to  declare,  by  a  single  vote,  a  determination 
upon  each  case  submitted  to  them,  which  no  re- 
consideration must  shake  ?  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  attempt  to  keep  the  public  out 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  debates  during  their  pro- 
gress, either  by  prohibiting  their  publication,  or 
by  locking  the  doors  of  the  House,  is  a  mere  tno^ 
dem  iLsurpation^  and  that  the  universal  under- 
standing of  the  constitution  in  earlier  times  was 
entirely  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  exist- 
ing practice.  By  the  mode  now  established  the 
parhament  is  kept  constantly  under  the  actual 
observation  of  the  country,  and  no  determination 
can  be  come  to  there  without  the  public  voice  hav- 
ing been  allowed  its  fair  opportunity  of  influencing 
the  legislative  vote."  t  But  the  parliament  sitting 
in  the  year  1771  were  not  likely  to  anticipate  this 

*   Companion  to  Newspaper  ;l  Chantm  of  AilminiiUation  and 
HUtory  of  PAriiet.  i  Id.  Id, 


conclusion,  or  admit  the  right  without  a  struggle. 
They  had  been  labouring  with  all  their  might  to 
shut  their  doors,  and  to  keep  them  shut,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  to  choke  all  attempts  at  publicity,  and 
to  seclude  themselves  as  rigorously  as  a  jury,  or  as 
a  secret  irresponsible  tribunal.  The  newspaper 
people,  who  must  have  foreseen,  and  who,  no  aoubt, 
provided  for  what  followed,  began  to  give  accounts 
of  debates  as  they  occurred  about  January.  On 
the  5th  of  February  Colonel  George  Onslow, 
now  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  rose  in 
the  House  of  Ck)mmons  to  denounce  the  inso- 
lence and  wickedness  of  these  proceedings;  and 
to  move  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
26th  of  February,  1728.  The  resolutions  were 
read  accordingly,  being  to  this  effect — "That 
it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege of,  this  House,  for  any  person  to  presume  to 
give  in  written  or  printed  newspapers  any  account 
or  minutes  of  debate,  or  other  proceedings  of  this 
House,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  that,  upon  dis- 
covery of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of 
any  such  vnritten  or  printed  newspaper,  this  House 
will  proceed  against  the  ofienders  with  the  utmost 
severity."  It  was  then  ordered  that  there  should 
be  a  call  of  the  House  on  the  8th  of  February. 
Upon  that  day  Onslow  renewed  his  complaints, 
and  said  that  the  newspaper  people  had  been 
calling  him  names.  "They  call  me,"  said  he, 
"little  Ck>cking  George!  but  I  am  a  cock  they 
will  not  easily  beat.  I  never  will  give  up  this 
point !"  Alderman  Trecothick said,  "I  wish  every 
man  in  England  might  hear  what  passes  in 
this  House.  I  doubt  whether  this  House  has  a 
right  to  punish  publications  respecting  public  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  are  given  correctly."  Bufke 
delivered  a  good  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said,  "  As  long  as  there  is  an  interest  out  of  doors 
to  examine  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  so  long 
will  you  find  men  that  will  do  what  these  printers 
have  done."  Onslow's  stem  award  was,  however, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  90  against  55,  and  two  of 
the  printers,  Thompson  and  Wheble,  were  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  the  charge  of 
infringing  the  standing  order,  &c.*  The  printers 
took  no  notice  of  the  order ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  directed  to 
take  them  into  custody.  That  functionary  could 
not  find  them,  and  was  taunted  and  laughed  at 
while  prosecuting  his  search.  On  the  1st  of 
March  there  was  another  debate  upon  printers; 
and  it  was  moved  by  ministers  that  Evans  should 
attend  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Whitworth  moved  to  add, 
"  and  with  all  his  compositors,  pressmen,  type,  and 
devils."  Mr.  James  Townshend  begged  that 
"  the  devils,  at  least,"  might  be  lefi  out :  but  Burke 
said,  "  The  devil  is  the  most  material  person  in  all 
this  business — the  most  material  evidence  for  dis- 
covery !"  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  did  not  like  these 
facetifls,  complained  that  on  both  sides  gentlemen 
were  behaving  in  a  gross  and  ludicrous  manner. 

•  Cavendish's  Debatef  ;  from  tiie  Egertoo  MSS. 
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In  the  end,  a  motion  for  adjournment  being  lost, 
Evans,  the  printer,  was  ordered  to  attend.*  Evans 
treated  the  order  with  contempt.  On  the  4th  of 
March  Colonel  Onslow  moved  for  an  address  to  the 
king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  either  of  the 
contumacious  printers.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  royal  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly. 
On  the  12th  of  March  the  gallant  colonel  enlarged 
the  campaign  by  denouncing  six  more  printers  as 
guilty  of  the  same  enormities.  The  minority, 
Uiough  weak  in  numbers,  had  made  a  strong 
opposition  at  every  stage  of  these  harsh  proceed- 
ings :  they  now  kept  up  the  debate  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  divided  the  House  no  fewer 
than  four-and-twenty  times !  The  battle  was  re- 
newed on  the  14th,  when  twelve  more  divisions 
took  place,  but  it  was  in  the  end  carried  by  an 
immense  majority  that  all  the  printers  accused 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  On 
the  next  day  (the  15th  of  March)  Wheble  was 
carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes  by  another  printer, 
or  printer's  man,  named  Tvi7ne  Carpenter.  Wilkes 
instantly  discharged  Wheble  from  custody,  and 
made  him  enter  into  his  own  recognisance  to  pro* 
sccute  Carpenter  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions 
for  false  imprisonment  or  an  illegal  arrest.  Then 
Wheble  went  at  large  and  Carpenter  claimed  the 
fifty  pounds  reward,  as  having  done  his  part  in 
apprehending  one  of  the  printers  and  carrying 
him  before  a  magistrate.  The  secretary  of  state 
refused  to  pay  the  money,  as  government  suspected 
his  intention  in  carrying  his  prisoner  before  Wilkes. 
Wilkes  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  justify  his 
own  conduct  and  to  declare  that  the  proclamation 
did  not  charge  Wheble  with  any  crime,  and  that 
the  taking  him  into  custody  had  been  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
chartered  privileges  of  the  city.  On  the  same  day 
Thompson,  another  printer  named  in  the  pro- 
clamation, was  carried  before  Alderman  Oliver, 
who  followed  Wilkes's  example,  and  discharged 
him.  Of  the  six  other  printers  charged  by  Colonel 
Onslow,  four  presented  themselves;  a  fifth  (W. 
Woodfall)  could  not  attend,  being  already  in 
custody  in  Newgate  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  the  sixth  (Millar)  refused  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  Commons.  Colonel  Onslow  ob- 
tained another  order  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The 
sergeant  sent  into  the  city  Whitham,  one  of  the 
messengers,  who,  instead  of  taking  Millar,  was 
taken  prisoner  himself  by  John  Town,  a  city  con- 
stable, who  carried  him  oft*  to  Guildhall.  Wilkes, 
the  sitting  alderman,  said  he  had  finished  the 
business  of  the  day  and  would  not  enter  upon  the 
case.  The  messenger  was  then  conveyed  by 
Millar  and  the  constable  to  the  Mansion  House. 
The  lord  mayor.  Brass  Crosby,  being,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be,  indisposed,  the  messenger  was  kept  there 
for  three  hours.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  Wilkes 
and  Oliver,  admitted  the  parties,  among  whom  was 
*  Cavendifh'f  Debatci :  from  the  I^ertoa  MSS 
VOL.   I. 


now  included  the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms.  The 
printer  having  stated  his  complaint  the  mayor 
asked  the  messenger  by  what  authority  he  had 
presumed  to  commit  the  assault  ?  The  messenger 
pleaded  the  order  of  the  speaker  of  the  Commons, 
and  produced  his  warrant ;  and  then  the  deputy- 
sergeant  announced  in  a  technical  and  solemn 
manner,  that  he  was  there  by  the  speaker's  com- 
mand to  carry  off  not  only  the  messenger  but  also 
his  prisoner  Millar.  The  bold  triumvirate  who 
sate  in  judgment  represented  that  by  the  city 
charters  no  caption  could  be  made  east  of  Temple 
Bar  without  the  authority  of  the  lord  mayor ;  and 
that  the  arrest  of  any  citizen  by  one  who  was  nei- 
ther peace  officer  nor  constable  was  an  offence  not 
to  be  overlooked.  They  discharged  Millar  out  of 
the  custody  of  the  messenger,  and  then  allowed  the 
printer  and  his  witnesses  to  prove  the  assault  which 
nad  been  committed  upon  him,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  the  messenger's  having  taken  hold  of 
him  by  the  aim.  By  direction  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  the  messenger  refiised  to  give  1^1;  and 
thereupon  my  lord  mayor  Crosby  and  Aldermen 
Wilkes  and  Oliver  signed  a  warrant  committing 
him  to  the  Compter.  The  officers  came  in  to 
carry  off  the  messenger,  but  bail  was  then  offered 
and  accepted ;  and  the  deputy-sergeant  and  the 
messenger  took  their  departure  for  the  more  courtly 
end  of  the  town.  Crosby  was  a  stanch  lord 
mayor,  and  Oliver  an  intrepid  alderman,  but  in  all 
these  transactions  people  perceived  the  daring 
genius  of  John  Wilkes.  Alderman  Sawbridge 
and  Mr.  Sheriff  Townshend  took  no  sort  of  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  differed  in  opinion  from 
those  who  did ;  and  even  Chatham  thought  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  liis  two  allies  had  gone  rather 
too  far  in  committing  the  messenger  of  the  House 
and  holding  him  to  bail.*  The  deputy  sergeant- 
a^arms,  on  the  18th  of  March,  reported  what  had 
passed  to  the  Commons  ;t  &nd  the  Commons,  in  a 
fury  of  indignation,  issued  orders  for  the  lord  mayor 
to  attend  in  his  place,  and  to  the  lord  mayor's 
clerk  to  bring  up  the  Mansion-house  minute-book, 
in  which  the  proceedings  had  been  entered.  The 
lord  mayor  went  down  to  the  House  followed  by  an 
immense  mob  and  loud  huzzas,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th.  He  alleged  that  he  was  iU,  and  that 
he  was  bound  by  his  oaths  of  office  to  guard  the 
city  franchises,  and  to  act  as  he  had  done.  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  been  hissed  and  hooted  by 
the  people,  was  exceedingly  irate.  He  said  that 
there  were  two  other  criminals,  aldermen  both,  and 
he  moved  to  proceed  against  Oliver,  adding,  that 

•  Colonel  Barre  to  Chatham  and  Chatham  to  Barre.  in  Chatham 
Cor. 

t  The  tpeaker  went  into  the  whole  itory.    Ho  laid  that  the  mes- 
senger had  arrested  MiUnr  in  his  shop,  laying  hands  on  him  with. 
"  You  are  my  prisoner ;   I  arrest  yon  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons:**— that  Millar  said  he  knew  of 
no  offence  on  his  part,  and  of  no  authority  in  the  speaker  to  order 
his  arrest ;  and  declared  he  would  not  submit.  "  This."  continued  the 
speaker,  **  occasioned  a  little  »truggi9,  when  Millar  sent  for  the  oop- 
stable,  who  came  aororopanied  by  three  other  persons.   .....'• 

I  ordered  him  (the  deputy  lergeant-atamu).  iftlicy  were  so  disposed 
in  this  business  as  to  go  to  extremity,  to  have  patience  to  wait  tiU  the 
mtrssengcr  was  actDally  committed :  my  reason  being  that  it  mJKht 
appear  who  had  be<'n  th«  committing  magistrate/'— C«t>«»d«Af 
ifcWs;  Mgerton  MS8» 
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Mamsion  House,  Londott.    From  a  Priut  by  Bowles. 


delays  were  dangerous,  that  no  business  ought  to 
go  on  till  this  was  settled  ;  that  the  question  was, 
whether  the  privileges  of  the  House  should  die  or 
live :  he  also  spoke  of  assassins,  but  even  in  the 
height  of  his  wrath  he  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Wilkes.  Colonel  Barr«5  told  Fox  that 
the  worst  kind  of  assassin  was  he  who  stabs  a  man 
behind  his  back.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  was  in 
his  place,  said  that  he  was  ready  to  justify  his  con- 
duct ;  that  he  bared  his  breast  to  their  blow,  and 
that^he  wished  to  attend  de  die  in  diem.  Allud- 
ing to  Fox,  he  said,  "  There  is  a  very  young 
member  of  great  abilities  who  is  taking  a  sort  of 
lead  in  the  House,  and  who  is  to  be  allowed  the 
privileges  of  youth  and  inexperience!"  As  none 
of  his  enemies  ventured  to  name  Wilkes,  his  friend 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  stood  up,  and  with  a  very 
obvious  motive  begged  to  move  the  attendance  of 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.,  saying  that,  as  they 
had  attacked  the  lord  mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  strange  if  they  passed 
over  Wilkes,  who  had  taken  so  capital  a  part 
in  the  city  proceedings.  The  House  was  thus 
obliged  to  meddle  again  with  this  dangerous  adver- 
sary, and  to  command  his  attendance  at  the  bar.* 

•  It  was  during  these  debates  (on  March  the  19lh)  tliat  Wedder- 
burn  continued  the  jokes  about  printers*  devils.  Mr.  DowdesweU 
having  alluded  to  the  hardship  of  the  case  of  Twyne  Carpenter,  who 
had  not  been  allowed  the  50/.  reward  offered  by  goTemment.  but 
had  been  obliged  by  Wilkes  to  enter  into  a  recognisance  for  hia  ap- 
pearance to  knswer  for  an  assault,  Wedderbum  said  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  plain  and  manifest  collusion  to  get  tlie  50/.  As  Carpen- 
ter was  a  pnnter,  Wedderbum  chose  to  convert  hin  into  a  printer's 
devil.  "  This  Twyne  Carpenter,"  said  he.  "  is  printer's  devil  to 
Mr.  Wheblc ;  Mr.  Whcble  is  arrested  by  his  own  devil,  aqd  carried 


Wilkes  set  them  at  defiance,  refusing  to  attend 
unless  in  his  seat  as  member  for  Middlesex !  The 
summons  was  repeated  three  several  times,  but 
without  producing  any  effect.  **  I  observe,*'  said 
Wilkes,  in  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  "  that  no  notice 
is  taken  of  me  in  your  order  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  that  I  am  not  required  to  attend  in  my 
place  :  both  these  circumstances  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  my  case,  and  I  hold  them  absolutely 
indispensable.  In  the  name  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  I  again  demand  my  seat,  having  the 
honour  of  being  freely  chosen,  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority, one  of  the  representatives  for  the  said 
county.'*  Nothing  remained  but  compulsion,  and 
this  ministers  were  afraid  of  using.  His  majesty 
said,  "  /  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
devil  Wilkes.'^*  And  so  he  was  left  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  This  miserable,  avowed  weakness  with 
regard  to  one  who  was  considered  as  being  the  very 
head  and  front  of  the  offence  brought  the  whole 
cabinet  into  contempt.  The  lord  mayor's  clerk  ap- 
peared with  the  minute-book  and  submitted  at  the 
order  of  the  House  to  erase  the  commitment  of  the 

before  his  own  author  (Wilkes);  this  arrest,  arising  out  of  a 
compact  between  the  devil  and  Wheble.  is  determined  by  the  author 
to  be  illegal,  and  thev  bind  the  devil  over  to  answer  for  what  he  had 

done I  think  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  leave  the 

devil  to  the  printer,  and  the  printer  to  the  devil.  Whether  printer 
beats  devil,  or  devil  beats  printer,  is  of  no  conseonenee ;  there  may 
possibly  be  the  devil  to  do.  and  certainly  there  will  be  the  devil  to 
pav  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  us.  If  the  devi^  has  been  paid,  and  re- 
ceived the  50/.  reward  offered  by  the  proclamation,  he  has  fisirly  out- 
witted the  noble  lord  near  me.  Wheiher  he  has  or  has  not  I  do  not 
know :  but  I  hope  that  the  devil  will  find  no  friends  in  this  House, 
however  busy  he  mav  have  been  in  the  city,  or  however  busy  the  city 
may  have  jieen  with  him."— Caof»df«A'«  MS.  Dtbatn,—ParL  Bist. 
*  Letter  to  Chatham. 
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messenger  and  the  whole  of  that  record ;  for  which 
conduct  a  severe  reprimand  was  passed  upon  him 
by  a  general  court  of  aldermen.*    The  town-clerk 
was  amusing  himself  at  Bath,  so  that  the  charters 
of  the  city  coold  not  be  had  for  reference ;  and,  on 
this  account,  and  because  of  the  mayor's  indispo- 
sition, some  delay  was  allowed.  But  on  the  25th  of 
March  the  lord  mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
both  in  the  House.      His  lordship  refused  the 
assistance  of  counsel  imder  the  limitations  pro- 
posed, which  were,  that  they  should  not  be  aUowed 
to  dispute  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  and 
spoke  at  large  in  his  own  defence,  reading,  among 
other  things,  the  oaths  of  office  and  city  charter. 
Mr.  Wellwre  Ellis  moved  the  ministenal  resolu- 
tions— ^**  That,  to  release  a  person  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  speaker's   warrant,  to  apprehend  a  mes- 
senger of  the  House  for  executing  his  warrant,  and 
to  hold  the  messenger  to  bail  for  such  pretended 
assault,  were  all  breaches  of  privilege;"  and,  upon 
a  division,  at  midnight,  this  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  272  against  90.     After  this  division 
Sir  George  SaviUe,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,   and  other  members  of  opposition 
seceded,  and  the  lord  mayor,  on  account  of  his 
health,  was  allowed  to  withdraw.    The  mob,  wait- 
ing outside  the  House,  received  the  mayor  with 
loud  huzzas,  took  the  horses  from  his  carnage,  and 
dragged  him  home  in  triumph.     All  the  avenues 
to  the  House  were  crowded,  many  members  were 
insulted,  and  the  magistrates  of  Westminster  were 
called  in  to  keep  the  peace  and  disperse  the  mob. 
Late  as  it  was,  ministers  proposed  to  proceed 
against  the  alderman.    The  opposition  moved  an 
adjournment;    but  this    was  negatived  by  214 
against  97.     When  the  alderman  was  called  upon 
for  his   defence,  he  said,  he  owned  and  gloried 
in  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  knew  that,  what- 
ever punishment  was  intended  by  the  majority, 
nothing  he  could  say  would  avert  it;  as  for  himself, 
he  was  perfectly  unconcerned ;  and,  as  he  expected 
little  from  their  justice,  he  defied  their  power.    This 
provoked  Lord  North,  who  had  not  meant  to  go  so 
far,  to  prompt  Welbore   Ellis  to  move  the  alder- 
man's commitment  to  the  Tower.  Upon  this.  Colonel 
Barr^  made  a  most  violent  speech  against  the  trea- 
sury bench,  and  then  left  the  House  with  Dunning, 
Cornwall,  Sergeant  Glynn,  Aldermen  Trecothick, 
Townshend,  Sawbridge,  and  several  others.    [Not- 
withstanding their  disapprobation  of  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  messenger,  both  Sawbridge 
and  Townshend  had  declared  that  they  would  have 
done  the  same  thing,  had  they  happened  to  have 
been  called  upon  as  city  magistrates.]     Sir  John 
Griffin  moved  a  middle  measure  byway  of  amend- 
ment, proposing  that  the  words  *'  reprimanded  by 
the  speaker"  should  be  inserted  instead  of  "  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London;"  but  this  was 

*  We  have  ezamined  die  Minute-book  at  the  Mancioa-houie.  The 
eranixe — ^In  aU  about  ten  lines — seema  to  have  been  done  by.  a 
vety  angry  or  determined  pen.  It  is  so  broad  and  black  that  it  i> 
not  emey  to  rmd  the  words  beneath.    It  appears  that  Millar  was  ac- 


md.  by  Henry  Page,  of  Newgate-street,  winter,  and  l^  John 
Tdpping.  of  Little  Old  Buley,  printer;  and  that  Millar  was  regularly 
boond  over  to  prosecute  the  messenger. 


negatived  by  a  majority  of  1*70  to  38.      Alderman 
Oliver  asked  leave  to  call  at  his  own  house  before 
going  to  prison,  which  was  granted ;   the  House 
then  (at  four  in  the  morning)  adjourned,  and,  at 
seven  o'clock  the  alderman  was  carried  quietly  to 
the  Tower.     In  the  course  of  the  long  and  out- 
rageous debate   Alderman  Townshend    had  de- 
claimed against  the  wanton  abuse  of  privilege  by 
both  Houses,  and  their  foul  attempt  to  keep  the 
people  ignorant  of  what  they  were  doing :  he  had 
spoken  of  the  general  discontent  prevailing  out  of 
doors,  and  had  told  them  that  the  real  great  cause 
of  that  discontent  was  the  king's  mother.  "  Many," 
he  exclaimed,  "  who  support  the  present  motion 
are  more  assiduous  to  please  the  wantonness  of 
female  caprice,  than  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
their  constituents :     instead  of  gaining  the  esteem 
of  their  country,  they  are  only  solicitous  to  gratify 
the  ambitious  views  of  one  aspiring  woman ;  who, 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  British  name,  is  well 
known  to  direct  the  operations  of  our  despicable 
ministers.      Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  know 
what  woman  I  &llude  to?     If  he  does,  I  will  tell 
him; — ^it  is  to  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales.     I 
aver  that  we  have  been  governed  ten  years  by  a 
woman.     It  is  not  the  sex  I  object  to,  but  the  go- 
vernment ;  were  we  well  ruled,  the  ruler  would  be 
an  object  of  little  signification.    It  is  not  the  great- 
ness of  the  criminal's  rank  which  should  prevent 
you  from  punishing  the  criminality."    The  public 
had  never  ceased  coupling  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cess-dowager and  Lord  Bute,  and  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  her  royal  highness  had  been  hinted 
at  within  the  walls  of  parliament.    Hitherto,  how- 
ever, no  one  had  ventured  to  name  her  or  de- 
nounce her  in  this  broad  manner.   Yet  ministers 
remained  mute,   and    let   Townshend 's    censure 
pass  almost  unnoticed;    for  it  was  not  till  five 
hours  after  that  Lord  North,  the  only  one  who 
spoke,  assured  the  alderman  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  fact,  as  he  (Lord  North)  had  been  in  a 
large  share  of  confidence  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  knew  of  no  such   influence.      He  did  not 
even  venture   to   pay  the    princess-dowager  the 
smallest   compliment.      This  caused    Junius    to 
remark  that  the  mother  of    the   sovereign  had 
been  branded  by  name  as  the  authoress  of  all  our 
calamities,  and  the  charge  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  censure  or  contradiction.    On  the  21th 
they  called  up  the  lord  mayor.    All  the  avenues 
were  again  beset  by  an  immense  mob,  who  insulted 
several  of  the  ministerial  members,  and  treated 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  still  more  roughly.    The 
motion  first  proposed  was,  that  the  lord  mayor,  on 
account  of  his  delicate  health  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  only  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  sergeant-at-arms.     But  Crosby  disdained 
this  indulgence,  and,  repeating  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  magistrate,  he  defied 
the  treasury-bench,  and  desired  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  join   his    honourable  and  noble-minded 
friend  in  the  Tower.     Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  there- 
fore, moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect ;  and  this 
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was  carried  by  a  majority  of  202  against  39.     Mr. 
Burke  and  Sir  George  Saville  left  the  House  be- 
fore the  debate  was  well  begun,  stating  that  they 
considered  the  refusal  to  hear  the  lord  mayor  by 
counsel  on  all  the  points  as  a  denial  of  justice. 
BarnJ,  Cornwall,  Mr.  James  Grenville,  and  others 
went  away  before  the  division,  and  the  Rocking- 
ham party  in  general  absented  themselves.     The 
report  had  spread  that  Lord  North  would  assuredly 
resign.    His  lordship  now  declared  that,  though  he 
wished  much  for  ease  and  retirement,  he  had  no 
thought  of  going  out ;  that  nothing  but  the  king 
or  the  mob,  who  were  near  destroying  him  that 
day,  could  remove  him ;  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  weather  out  the  storm.     He  was  affected 
to  tears  while  he  spoke,  and  then  so  far  [forgot  his 
habitual  good-nature  and  discretion,  as  to  accuse 
the  minority  of  having  hired  the  mob  to  destroy 
him.*    This  called  up  Burke's  brother  William, 
who  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  falsehood,  a  most  egre- 
gious falsehood ;  the  minority  are  to  a  man  per- 
sons of  honour,  who  scorn  such  a  resource,      l^ch 
a  charge  could  only  emanate  from  a  man  hack- 
neyed in  indirect  measures.**     The  tumult  out  of 
doors  continued  to  be  so  violent  that  the  House 
was  obliged  to  stop  business  for  some  hours ;  the 
justices  of  Westminster  came  to  the  bar  to  declare 
that  they  could  not  read  the  riot  act,  and  that  the 
constables  were  overpowered ;  and,  upon  this,  the 
sheriffs  were  called  upon,  who  went  out  of  the 
House  with  many  of  the  popular  members,  who 
spoke  to  the  people  and  succeeded   in  restoring 
tranquillity.     About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  lord 
mayor  left  the  House  in  custody  of  the  deputy  ser- 
geant-at-arms.     The  mob  agam  took  the  horses 
from  his  carriage  and  drew  him  in  triumph  to  the 
Mansion-house.     But  for  his  interference  the  de- 
puty sergeant  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
Temple  Bar,   and  would  in  all  probability  have 
sustained  some  bodily  injury.     His  lordship  re- 
mained at  the  Mansion-house  till  the  Tower  gates 
were  open,  and  then  went  privately  to  his  prison. 
After  he  left  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis  moved  that  a  secret  committee  of  twenty-one 
members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  then  unusual  and 
solemn  process  of  ballot,  should  be  appointed  *'  to 
examine  into  the  several  facts  and  circumstances 
relative  to  the  late  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  orders  of  the  House,  and  to  consider  what  fur- 
ther proceedings  may  be  requisite  to  enforce  a  due 
obedience  thereto."      To  this  Mr.  Wedderbum 
added  a  motion  for  an  open  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  occasion  of  the  present  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  House, 
where  the  persons  of  members  had  been  attacked. 
Mr.  Ellis's  secret  committee  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
met  for  the  first  time  on  the  following  day ;  but 
Wedderbum*8  open  committee    was  got  rid  of 

*  Tha  mob  had  seized  Lord  North,  had  got  him  amongst  them, 
and.  but  for  the  interferecee  of  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the 
cfaieft  of  the  opposition,  it  was  thought  they  would  have  demolished 
him.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Fox  complained  to  the  House 
that  ho  to<vhad  been  grossly  insulted  by  the  mob  in  Palace-yard, 
who  had  broken  the  glMses  of  hit  carriage  and  pelted  him  with 
oranges  and  stonei. 


through  an  adjournment.    The  trick  of  adjourn- 
ment was  also  resorted  to,  in  order  to  save  d^  dig- 
nity of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Wilkes.    They  had  appointed  the  8th  of 
April  for  his  compulsory  appearance  at  the  bar, 
and  they  adjourned  till  the  9di.    In  the  mean  time 
all  honour  was  paid  to  the  captives  in  the  Tower : 
they  were  visited  by  the  Dukes  of  Manchester  and 
Portland,  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and  Tankerville,  Lord 
King,  Admiral   Keppel,   Sir   Charles  Saunders, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Burke,  and  many  others : 
the  two  sheriffs  waited  upon  them  to  express  their 
entire  disapprobation  of  all  the  proceedings  against 
them ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
the  day  after  their  commitment  the  thanks  of  the 
city  were  unanimously  voted  to  such  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  had  supported  the  lord 
mayor  and  his  colleagues  and  maintained  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  city.      They  had  already  en- 
gaged to  pay  any  law  expenses  that  might  occur, 
and  they  now  voted  that  all  the  expenses  of  the 
lord  mayor's  and  Mr.  Oliver's  table,  &c.,  while  in 
confinement,  should    be   defrayed  by    the   city. 
While  these  things  were  doing  in  Guildhall   a 
poorer  class  of  p^ormers  expressed  their  senti- 
ments upon  Tower  Hill  by  hanging  and  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  effigies  meant  to  represent  Lord  Bute, 
Lord  North,  and  other  great  men.     On  Friday, 
the  5th  of  March,  the  two  captives  were  brought 
by  habeas  corpus  from  the  Tower  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  de  Orey's  chambers,  attended  by  a  host  of 
friends.     After  hearing  Sergeant  Glynn  and  Mr. 
Lee,  the  lord  chief  justice  said  that  he  could  nei- 
ther bail  nor  discharge  them.      They  were  then 
taken  to  Lord  Mansfield's  chambers.     *'  This," 
said  Mansfield,  **  is  no  new  case.     I  am  obliged 
to  go  by  law  and  precedent.     I  can  neither  bail 
nor  discharge  you  while  the  parliament  is  sitting :" 
and  so  they  were  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  remained  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.      In  the  gprand  m^lee  of  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  the  printers  and  the  news^ 
papers  were  allowed  to  escape  imnoticed  and  un- 
scathed.    They  had,  in  fact,  obtained  advantages, 
equal  to  a  victory,  and  had  little  more  to  fear  from 
publishing  speeches  and  debates.      On  the  30th  of 
April  the  secret  committee  of  twenty-one  members, 
which  had  been  sitting  regularly,  produced  their 
an2nously  expected  report.     This  document  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  long  and  tedious  deduction  of 
facts  and  cases,  ending  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient that  MiHar,  the  printer,  should  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.*     The 
reading  of  it  was  followed  by  a  universal  roar  of 
laughter  at  the  impotency  of  the  conclusion.     Mr. 
Burke    compared    the   secret  committee  to  the 
assembly  of  mice,  who  came  to  a  resolution  that 
the  cat,  to  prevent  her  doing  any  farther  mischief, 
should  be  tied  up,  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  say 

*  The  grand  jury  at  the  quarter-eesaions  at  Guildhall,  in  direct 
oppotitton  to  the  House  of  Commons,  found  bills  of  indictment 
against  T«-yne  Carpenter  and  Wbitham,  the  messenger. 
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how  the  tying  up  was  to  be  managed.  Eventually 
nothing  was  done,  or  even  attempted;  and  thus 
waa  established  the  practice  of  publishing  the  de- 
bates in  newspapers — a  practice  now  justly  consi- 
dered to  be  essential  to  the  effective  working  of  the 
representative  system.*  But  for  John  Wilkes  the 
right  might  not  have  been  established  fcnr  years. 

To  eke  out  the  ways  and  means  Lord  North 
thought  himself  obliged  to  resort  to*a  lottery,  which 
has  been  properly  described  as  one  of  the  worst 
ways  of  raising  money.     In  the  course  of  a  speech, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  his  lordship  had  said  that 
there  was  now  no  fear  of  war,  and  that  there  was 
nothing   to  interrupt    peace  and  prosperity  ex- 
cept the  internal  discontents  which   a  desperate 
faction  was  fomenting  with  falsehoods  and  inven- 
tions.     He .  was  answered  by  Mr.   Burke  and 
Colonel  Barrt^  who  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
ministerial]  glosses,  war  was  not  far  distant,  and 
who  stigmatiKd  the  lottery  as  an  iniquitous  project 
to  bribe  the  servants  of  the  public — ^a  use  to  which 
lotteries  had  certainly  been  applied  before  now. 
On  the  30th  of  April  the  question  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  was  again  brought  before  the  Lords  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  moved  for  expunging 
ibe  resolution  adopted  on  that  subject.     Cha^am 
delivered   a   long  harangue — apparently  without 
being  interrupted — and  the  speech  was  reported  at 
full  length  in  the  Public  Advertiser.    The  great 
orator  had  been  consulting  with  his  friends  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  get  up  a  question  about 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  county  members ;  but  he  col- 
le^ed    little   encouragement,  and  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  moving,  on  the  Istof  May,  for 
an  address  to  tihe  king  to  dissolve  the  present  par- 
liament at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  to  call  a  new 
one  with  all  convenient  dispatch.     The  exciting 
speech  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  sIbo  pub- 
lished forthwith  in  the  Public  Advertiser.   It  drew 
a  sad  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  country 
now  and  the  condition  it  was  in  only  a  few  years 
before.     Then  we  were  victorious  abroad  and  tran- 
quil at  home,  the  envy  and  terror  of  all  our 
enemies :  then,  though  there  might  be  animosities 
among  the  grandees,  the   people  weie  satisfied, 
happy,  and  loyal.     ^'  But  now,"  he  exclaimed, 
^how  is  the  prospect  darkened!     How  are  the 
mighty  fidlen  !     On  public  days  the  royal  ears  are 
saluted  with  hisses  and  hoots;  and  he  sees  libels 
against  his  person  and  government  written  with 


ine  lenuaiare  iiaa  anouier  wenaum  nmteM.  a»  ms^mv  * 
enelottim  aud  embanking  part  of  the  river  Thame*  a^j 
ham-yaid.  The  ritv  ooiuidered  that  this  would  be  i 
their  property:  they  were  heard  by  eooneel,  and  tb 


•  Changes  of  Admtofstration  and  Historr  of  Partiee,  in  Comp.  to 
Newepaperw— Pari.  Hirt^— Letters  ftom  Calcraft  and  Colonel  Barre 
to  Chatham,  in  Chat.  Corres.  While  this  war  was  ragint;  the  city  and 
the  legislatore  had  another  serious  eontest.  It  arose  ont  of  a  bill  for 
of  the  river  Thames  a^<nning  to  Dur- 
* '  *ie  an  invasion  of 

Vraiit  oUSeaxyyil.',  eonforriag  on' them  all  the  soil  and  l>ed  of  the 
liver  tmm  Suines  Bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
othdr  side  a  charter  waapiodnoed  of  Charles  11.,  in  which  he  re- 
served tile  bed  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the  city,  by 
neeiving  the  latter  grant,  abandoned  the  former.  The  enclosurs 
and  embanlcment  proposed  was  fbr  a  great  public  haprovement.  and 
the  eztieme  right  claimed  by  the  corporation  was  absurd :  neverthe- 
less, some  of  ua  opposition  opposed  the  biU  and  divided  the  House 
throe  times.  It  was  carried  at  last  by  a  m^ority  of  about  ft4  to  1« ; 
the  pile  of  baildings  caU»d  the  Adelpni  soon  rose  on  the  dia- 


and  the  pile  of  baildings  ( 
pmedsito. 


impunity — juries  solemnly  acquitting  the  pub- 
lishers. What  greater  mortification  can  befall  a 
monarch!  Yet  this  sacrifice  he  makes  to  his 
ministers.  To  their  false  steps  he  owes  his  dis- 
grace." The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  late  con- 
vention with  Spain  concerning  the  Falkland 
Islands,  were  again  stigmatised  as  mean  and  dis- 
honourable; the  occurrences  in  St.  George's 
Fields  were  again  held  up  to  detestation ;  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Wilkes  were  once  more  recapitu- 
lated ;  and  America,  where  the  storm  was  lulled, 
not  past,  was  described  as  being  injured,  insulted 
b^  an  inept  ministry  and  corrupt  parliament.  He 
did  not  lower  the  popular  tone  in  speaking  of  the 
occurrences  in  St.  George's  Fields :  he  called  them 
**  murders  ;**  he  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  in  refusing  to  inquire  into  those  murders, 
and  into  the  proceedings  of  those  who  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  bestow  Uianks  and  rewards  upon  the 
persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  murders.  He 
complained  of  the  immense  private  debt  contracted 
by  the  crown,  and  of  the  Commons  paying  that  debt 
without  inspecting  any  account.  ^^  All  these  cir- 
cumstances," said  he^  **  have  justly  alarmed  the 
nation,  and  made  them  uncommonly  attentive  to 
the  operations  of  parliament :  hence  the  publica- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  debates.  And  where  is 
the    injury,    if  the   members  act  upon    honest 

Principles?    For  a  public  assembly  to  be  afraid  of 
aving  their  deliberations  published  is  monstrous, 
and  speaks  for  itself.    No  mortal  can  construe 
such  a  procedure  to    their  advantage;   and  the 
practice  of  locking  the  doors  is  sufficient  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  they  must  see  that  all  is  not 
well  within.     Not  satisfied,  however,  with  shutting 
their  doors,  the    Commons  would  overturn  the 
liberty  of  the  press.     The  printers  had  spirit,  and 
resisted.     The  irritated  Commons  exalted ,  their 
privilege  above  the  laws  oi  the  land,  and  their 
servants  acted  illegally  in  the  execution  of  their 
illegal  orders.    The  magistrates  of  London  under- 
took;the  cause  of  the  printers,  and  the  protection 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  citv's  franchises.     The 
Commons  still  proceeded  with  the  same  outrageous 
violence.     They  called  upon  the  magistrates  to 
justify  their  conduct,  and  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  heard  by  counsel.     These  men,  who  had 
allowed  the    prostituted    electors    of    Shoreham 
counsel  to  defend  a  bargain  to  sell  their  borough 
by  auction,  would  not  grant  the  same  indulgence  to  • 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  pleading  for  the  laws 
of  England  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty.     Accordingly  thev  committed  him  to  the 
Tower  for  not  violating  bis  oath.   The  most  sacred 
obligation  of  morality  and   religion  they  voted 
criminal,  when  it  happened  to  stand  in  competition 
with  their  assumed  privileges.    Their  next  step 
was  the  act  of  a  mob,  and  not  of  a  parliament. 
I  mean  the  expunging  of  the  recognisance  entered 
at  Guildhall.     We  have  heard  of  such  violence 
committed  by  the  French  king;   and  it  seems 
much  better  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Paris 
than  of  London.    The  people  of  this  kingdom  will 
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never  submit  to  such  barefaced  tyranny.  They 
must  see  that  it  is  time  to  rouse,  when  their  own 
creatures  dare  to  assume  a  power  of  stopping  pro- 
secutions by  their  vote,  and  consequently  of  resolv- 
ing the  law  of  the  land  into  their  will  and  pleasure. 
The  imprudence,  and  indeed  the  absolute  madness, 
of  these  measures,  demonstrates  not  the  result  of 
that  assembly's  calm,  unbiassed  deliberations,  but 
the  dictates  of  weak  uninformed  ministers,  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  mislead  the  sovereign.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  grave  and  once  venerable  body 
of  men,  if  left  to  itself,  should  have  converted  go- 
vernment into  a  scuffle  with  a  single  individual. 
Were  the  Commons  not  absolute  slaves  to  the  man 
who  holds  the  golden  keys  of  the  treasury,  they 
could  never  have  rendered  the  very  name  of  par- 
liament ridiculous,  by  carrying  on  a  constant  war 
against  Mr.  Wilkes."  He  told  ministers  that  it 
was  entirely  through  their  misconduct  that  Wilkes 
had  become  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  state ; 
that  their  prosecuting  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  would  make  him  still  more ;  that,  when  he  set 
their  authority  at  defiance  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
printers,  they  had  truckled  to  him,  had  shamefully 
given  up  the  point,  and,  after  punishing  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city,  had  suffered  him  to  escape 
with  impuni^,  and,  in  the  fiice  of  the  world  haif 
acknowledged  John  Wilkes  to  be  their  lord  and 
master.  **  My  Lords,"  continued  Chatham, 
^^  matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  the  Commons 
being  both  odious  and  contemptibly  there  remains 
but  one  possible  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  order  to 
save  the  name  and  institution  of  parliament  from 
ruin,  the  Commons  must,  according  to  the  earnest 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  England, 
and  the  wish  of  almost  all  the  nation,  be  dissolved. 
This  step  may  restore  good  humour  and  tranquil- 
lity on  the  one  hand,  and  good  government  on  the 
other.  Not  that  I  imagine  this  act  alone  sufficient. 
No ;  I  have  no  such  sanguine  expectation ;  I  sus- 
pect it  will  prove  but  a  temporary  and  partial 
remedy.  The  influence  of  the  crown  is  become  so 
enormous,  that  some  stronger  bulwark  must  be 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  constitution.  The 
act  for  constituting  neptenniat  parliaments  must 
be  repealed  I  Formerly  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing short  parliaments  had  great  weight  with  me ; 
but  now  we  are  not  debating  upon  a  question  of 
convenience :  our  all  is  at  siudce :  our  whole  con- 
stitution is  giving  way;  and  therefore,  with  the 
most  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction,  I  declare 
myself  a  convert  to  triennial  parliaments.^^  The 

*  As  recently  as  the  82d  of  Arril  (^hathftm  bad  written  to  the  Earl 
of  Shclbume :— **  As  to  shortcuiug  the  duration  of  parliaments,  I 
find  a  real  dislike  to  the  measure  in  minds  very  sound  about  other 
public  matters.  The  dread  of  the  more  frequent  retams  of  oorrup' 
tion.  together  with  e^-ery  dissoluteness,  which  elections  spread 
throoch  the  conntr^,  strongly  indisposes  families  of  all  descriptions 
to  such  an  alteration.  As  I  am  persuaded  that  this  opinion  is 
general,  and  ^ny  widely  extended,  1  should  think  it  totally  unadris- 
able  for  me  to  stir  it."  It  was  in  this  same  letter  that  he  recanted 
hb  opinion  about  reforming  parliaments  by  increasing  the  number 
of  county  members  :->"  As  to  additional  knights  of  the  shire.  I  col- 
lect little  encouragement.  At  best,  the  thing  in  theory  is  not  quite 
disapproved,  but  the  execution  not  much  desired  by  any ;  probably 
ariimg  ftom  ^e  present  oondnct  •/  repreieaftitNMt  o/eoMiliei.  not  tib 
MOit  enlightsngd  or  spiriM  pnrt  qf  th§  Home.  In  this  sute,  my  dear 
lord,  I  confess  I  see  nothing  clear  before  me  bat  a  motion  of  dltaola- 


debate  lasted  till  a  very  late  hour;  ncme  but  peers 
were  admitted  to  hear  it;  and  upon  a  division  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  12  against  23.  Chatham's 
oration  appeared  a  few  days  after  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  a  copy  of  it  being  probably  forwarded 
by  himself  or  a  fnend.  It  produced  a  great  im- 
pression, and  drew  pretty  general  attention  to  the 
important  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Yet, 
only  a  few  months  before,  Chatham  had  publicly 
expressed  his  disinclination  to  triennial  parliaments. 
In  his  answer  to  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  city  of 
London,  he  had  said — ^*  With  all  my  deference  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I  anx  bound  to  declare 
that  I  cannot  recommend  triennial  parliaments  as 
a  remedy  against  that  canker  in  the  constitution, 
venality  in  elections."  The  Reverend  John  Home, 
who  considered  the  shortening  of  parliament  as  the 
surest  road  to  political  perfection,  accused  Chatham, 
in  a  newspaper  letter  addressed  to  that  formidable 
unknown,  Junius,  of  having  *'  given  up  the  people." 
Junius  replying,  alluded  to  Chatham's  last  great 
speech  in  parliament,  and  said — '^  Lord  Chatham 
has  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert  to  triennial 
parliaments;  and  I  have  long  been  convinced,  that 
this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitu- 
tion."* We  believe,  however,  that  Chatham  con- 
tinued wavering  to  the  last,  without  any  consistent, 
matured,  and  Hxed  scheme  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. To  astound  the  king,  to  alarm  ministers, 
and  to  augment  his  own  popularity,  he  could  talk 
— and  that  most  eloquently — of  triennial  pariia 
ments,  of  the  infamv  and  dansers  of  rotten 
boroughs,  and  of  infiismg  new  blood  into  the  repre- 
sentative system ;  but  it  appears  as  if  none  of  these 
things  proceeded  either  from  the  conviction  of  his 
brain  or  the  real  and  lasting  feelings  of  his  heart 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Alderman  Sawbridge 
made  a  direct  motion  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  a  motion  which,  in  spite  of  dis- 
couraging majorities  against  him,  he  renewed 
every  session  till  his  deau. 

On  the  8th  of  May  an  end  was  put  to  this  long 
and  stormy  session.  The  king,  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne,  couKratulated  the  Houses  on  those  wise 
exertions  which  had  averted  a  war,  and  enabled 
him  confidently  to  promise  a  continuance  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  He  then  alluded  to  disturb- 
ances and  groundless  suspicions  at  home,  and 
exhorted  them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
coiu'age  and  suppress  them.  *'  It  is  my  earnest 
wish,"  said  his  majesty,  "  that  my  subjects  may 
not  be  prevented  by  any  mistakes  or  animosities 
amongst  themselves,  from  enjoying,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  the  blessings  of  a  mild  and  legal  govern- 
ment." 

A  few  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
Calcraft  opened  a  strange  scheme  to  Chatham,  not 
as  entertained  by  himself,  but  as  suggested  by  Mr. 

tion.    This  I  am  ready  to  undertake,  with  the  honoor  of  yonr  lord- 
ship's support.    Lord  Temple  entirely  anproves  it,  bat.  al  tiie  same 
time,  has  not  engaged  to  come  to  the  House  of  Lords.    Time  and 
farther  Reflection  may  still  bring  him:*—CkaUUm  Cer.  ^ 
•  Woodfell's  Janins. 
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Lancelot  Brown,  commonly  called  *'  Capability 
Brown,*'  the  great  landscape  gardener,  who  was 
improving  Calcraft's  grounds  at  Leeds  Abbey,  in 
Kent,  who  had  done  work  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  and  who  was  expecting  further  em- 
ployment for  his  taste  and  abilities  from  the  same 
quarter,  as  his  lordship  was  now  returning  to  Eng- 
land with  the  intention  of  enlarging  and  beautify- 
ing his  magnificent  park,  garden,  and  groves  at 
Luton.  "He  (Brown),"  writes  Calcraft  to 
Cliatham,  "  talks  of  calUng  upon  your  lordship  to- 
morrow :  he  is  full  of  zeal  and  projects  for  Lord 
Bute  on  his  return ;  and  amongst  the  foremost 
is  a  flan  of  union  with  your  lordship.  His  wish 
seems  to  lead  him  to  persuade  me  to  promote  this 
undertaking ;  but,  after  replying  that  Lord  Bute 
and  his  friends  might  some  years  ago  have  found 
proper  protection  from  your  lordship  had  they 
confided^  1  declinea  ever  again  becoming  a  nego- 
ciator.  Ill  able  to  write  as  I  reallv  am,  this 
seemed  proper  for  me  to  notify  to  your  lordship."* 
Calcraft  was  too  much  used  to  political  intrigue  to 

§  renounce  any  decided  opinion  in  his  letter.  No 
oubt  the  great  landscape  gardener  waited  upon 
the  great  orator  at  Hayes.f  It  would  be  curious 
to  see  how  Capability  Brown  went  to  work  to  pro- 
mote the  strange  re-union  between  Chatham  and 
the  man  he  had  so  often  denounced  as  the  great 
curse  of  the  country;  but  the  Cliatham  corre- 
spondence is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  we  know  of 
no  other  reliable  source  of  information. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  gave  occasion  to  much  speculation  as  to  the 
person  likely  to  succeed  him  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  At  first  it  was  said  that  Lord 
Weymouth  would  have  the  place ;  and  then  it  was 
reported  that  Weymouth  was  to  be  privy  seal,  and 
the  Eaii  of  Suffolk  secretary  of  state.  Suffolk,  in 
fact,  got  Halifax's  place,  but  the  privy  seal  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Orafton^  who  at  first  de- 
clined it,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  It  is  said 
that  his  grace  made  it  the  condition  of  his  taking 
the  privy  seal  that  he  should  not  attend  the  cabi- 
net.! The  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  his  party,  abused 
Grafton  for  taking  it  on  anv  condition.  The  con- 
duct of  Chatham  while  holding  the  privy  seal 
might  have  served  as  a  precedent  for  Grafton's 
holding  office  without  performing  any  of  its  duties. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  new  secretary  of  state,  in- 
sisted that  his  friend  Lord  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  should  be  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Strange ;  and  Lord  Hyde  begged  that  the  salary 
attached  to  that  office  should  be  augmented.     The 

•  Chatham  CorretpondeiMe.— The  letter  b  dated  Leeds  Abbey.  May 
the  17th,  1T71.  Gaknft.  like  hb  greet  ally  and  employer,  was  a 
martyr  to  the  goat.  In  the  same  letter  he  nys,  "  That  a  shyniwe  lias 
existed  between  St.  James's  and  Carlton  House  (the  court  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales),  but  is  now  set  right,  is  oonflrmod  (h>m 
his  (Brown's)  and  other  quarters." 

t  Chatham  himself  was  a  landscape  gardener  of  no  mean  preten- 
sion. We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Lyttelton  that  he  assisted  that 
nobleman  in  laying  out  the  celebrated  pork  and  grounds  at  Hagley. 
Mshop  Warbunon  said  that  his  taste  in  gardening  was  inimitable— 
Csr  soperior  even  to  Brown's. 

I  Letters  from  Qeraid  Bamilton  to  Calcraft. 


colour  of  the  cabinet  was  scarcely  altered  by  these 
changes,  for,  though  Halifax  had  once  passed  for  a 
Whig,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  from  his  name 
and  descent  than  from  any  active  principles  of  his 
own.  The  restoration  of  Grafton,  however,  caused  a 
great  stir,  and  moved,  more  thoroughly  than  any- 
thing else  had  done,  the  atrabilious  rancour  of 
Junius,  who  had  prided  himself  on  having  driven 
his  grace  into  retirement  On  the  22nd  of  June  he 
addressed  his  grace  through  the  columns  of  the 
Public  Advertiser  in  a  tremendous  letter,  written 
with  unusual  care  and  with  a  concentration  of 
spite.  The  king  was  no  more  spared  than  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  his  majesty  was  treated  far 
more  irreverently  than  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
himself,  which  had  led  to  the  prosecutions  for 
libel.  Mansfield,  Fox,  Wedderbum,  Sandwich, 
and  others  connected  with  the  administration,  all 
came  in  for  their  shares  m  the  biting  sarcasms. 
*'  My  Lord,"  said  the  imknown  to  Grafton,  "  if 
the  persons  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  profes- 
sions of  patriotism  had  done  their  duty  to  the 
public  with  the  same  zeal  that  I  did,  I  will  not 
assert  that  government  would  have  recovered  its 
dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must 
have  spared  his  subjects  £his  last  insult,  which,  if 
there  be  any  feeling  among  us,  they  will  resent 
more  than  even  the  real  injuries  they  received 
from  every  measure  of  your  grace's  administration. 
In  vain  would  he  have  looked  round  him  for  ano- 
ther character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord 
Mansfield  shrinks  from  his  principles ; — his  ideas 
of  government  perhaps  go  &rther  than  your  own, 
but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory  of  his  under* 
standing.  Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and,  as 
for  Mr.  Wedderbum,  there  is  something  about  him 
which  even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the  pre- 
sent, therefore,  the  best  of  princes  must  have  con- 
tented himself  with  Lord  Sandwich There  is 

surely  something  singularly  benevolent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  sovereign.  From  the  moment  he  as- 
cended the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable  (and  I  call  upon  the  Recorder  to 
witness  it)  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his 
sight.  With  any  other  prince  your  shameful 
desertion  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that  distress  which 
you  alone  had  created — in  the  very  crisis  of  danger, 
when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne  already  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  virtue  "and  abilities — ^would 
have  outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  ser- 
vices. But  his  majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  un- 
derstands the  doctrine  of  compensations 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flat- 
tered the  nmn.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
pre-determined  in  the  cabinet ; — ^the  power  of  de- 
priving the  subject  of  his  birthright,  attributed  to 
a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ; — the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of 
Commons; — ^the  right  of  defending  it  treacher- 
ously renounced  by  the  House  of  Lords : — ^these 
are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a  minis- 
ter.     They  would  have  determined  your  sove- 
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reign's  judgment,  if  they  had  made  no  impression 
upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for  any  other 
species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  councils. 
Yet  you  have  other  merit  in  abundance.  Mr.  Hine, 
—the  Duke  of  Portland, — and  Mr.  Yorke; — 
breach  of  trust,  robbery,  and  murder."*  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler,  and 
a  libertine ;  he  was  indolent  as  a  man  of  business, 
and,  like  every  public  man  of  that  time,  was  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  mean  compliances,  jobs,  and 
intrigues ;  [but  nothing  except  the  most  monstrous 
spirit  of  exaggeration  could  have  drawn  so  horrible 
a  portrait.  Yet,  to  make  his  grace  still  more 
odious,  Junius  coupled  together,  as  cause  and 
effect,  Bute's  return  to  England  with  Grafton's 
return  to  office.  In  another  letter  he  says — 
"  Your  grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  was  announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous 
return  of  Lord  Bute  to  this  country.  When  that 
noxious  planet  approaches  England  he  never  fails 
to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along  with  him."t 

A  short  time  before  the  rising  of  parliament 
there  was  some  stir  at  court,  and  much  speculation 
abroad,  on  occasion  of  naming  a  governor  and  pre- 
ceptors for  the  king's  eldest  son,  Prince  George. 
Calcraft,  who  was  at  times  credulous,  reported  to 
Chatham  that  the  king  was  seeing  the  error  of  his 
ways.  On  the  12th  of  April  he  wrote — **  His 
majesty's  language  to  Lord  North  was  very  parti- 
cular :  he  said  he  felt  the  want  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  that  he  was  brought  up  in  wrong  principles, 
but  would  have  his  son  a  Whig,  and  his  family 
properly  established."  In  reply  to  this  Chatham 
said — "  I  have  two  doubts ; — first,  thej  certainty  of 
the  words  being  said ;  secondly,  the  sincerity  of 
them  if  actually  said."  When  the  appointments 
were  made  they  did  not  prove  any  decided  Whig 
tendency  at  court.  Lord  Holderness  was  made 
governor ;  Ijord  Mansfield's  friend,  Dr.  Markham, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  five  years  after  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  named  preceptor,  with  the  Rev. 
Cyril  Jackson  for  sub-preceptor.  Jackson  was 
reported  a  good,  ripe  scholar,  who  knew  more 
things  than  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  common  report 
spoke  highly  of  the  quickness  of  apprehension,  the 
retentive  memory,  and  general  aptitude  of  the 
royal  ])upil. 

During  the  recess  the  city,  still  inflamed  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  harangues  of 
Wilkes,  and  other  matters,  drew  up  another 
strong  petition  and  remonstrance.  The  lord 
chamberlain  wrote  to  the  mayor  to  inform  him 
that  he  must  come  without  his  tail,  as  the  livery 
could  not  be  permitted  to  attend  him  to  St 
James's.  This  was  considered  as  a  most  ungra- 
cious interference  with  an  old  custom;  and  the 
hottest  of  the  city  Whigs  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  his  majesty  was  ashamed  of  seeing  the  faces 
of  his  injured  and  misgoverned  subjects.  The  re- 
monstrance was  presented  without  the  procession. 


•  WoodfUl'iJanitti. 


tw. 


It  complained  of  the  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  wicked 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  impri- 
soning the  city  magistrates  and  members,  and 
passing  the  Durham-yard  act ;  and  it  prayed  the 
king  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  by  dissolving 
parliament,  and  by  removing  his  present  wicked 
and  despotic  ministers  from  his  presence  and 
councils  for  ever.  His  majesty  replied  that  he 
was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  well-founded  complaints, 
but  felt  great  concern  at  seeing  a  part  of  his  sub- 
jects still  so  misled  and  deluded  as  to  renew,  in 
such  reprehensible  terras,  a  request  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  declared  his  resolution  not  to 
comply. 

Wilkes,  not  satisfied  with  his  alderman's  gown, 
was  now  aspiring  to  be  sheriff,  and  his  pretensions 
were  supported  by  the  great  ward  of  Farringdon 
and  by  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  court  took 
alarm,  and  made  use  of  all  its  influence  to  prevent 
his  election.*  It  was  encouraged  by  dissensions 
and  jealousies  among  the  city  patriots,  and  by 
reports  that  Wilkes  had  offended  the  lord  mayor, 
and  aldermen  Oliver,  Townshend,  and  Saw- 
bridge,  and  had  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Rev.  John  Home,  whose  influence  at  public 
meetings  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  his 
own,  and  whose  pen  was  so  sharp  that  even 
Junius  could  not  hce  it  with  impunity.  Alderman 
Oliver  positively  refused  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff  with  Wilkes,  and  took  care  to  state  that  he 
totally  differed  from  that  patriot  in  his  political 
views.  The  government  party  in  the  city  set  up 
Aldermen  Plumbe  and  Kirkman  to  oppose' Wilkes 
and  Alderman  Bull,  who  was  quite  ready  to  serve 
with  him.  The  celebrated  ministerial  manager,  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  commonly  styled  "  Jack  Robmson,'* 
got  up  by  times  one  morning,  and  at  six  o'clock 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Nash,  of  Cannon-street,  inform* 
ing  him  that  Mr.  Harley  was  to  meet  his  ward 
publicly  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  urge  them  to 
support  Plumbe  and  Kirkman ;  that  the  friends  of 
government  would  be  very  active ;  that  it  was  ear- 
nestly desired  that  he  (Mr.  B.  Smith)  would  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  support  those 
aldermen,  &c.  The  messenger  who  carried  this 
letter  made  an  awkward  mistake,  and  delivered  it 
to  a  Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Budge-row,  a  hot  Whig  or 
Wilkite,  instead  of  to  the  Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Cannon- 
street.  This  spoiled  the  whole  business.  There 
was  little  fear  for  Wilkes,  but  Bull  seemed  sure  of 
being  ousted*  The  Budge-row  Smith  instantly 
published  the  letter,  together  with  an  affidavit  as  to 
its  authenticity ;  and  this  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
election  that  Mr.  Bull,  who  was  at  the  time  fourth 
on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  elected  in  conjunction 
with  Wilkes.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  been 
induced  to  offer  himself,  and  who  was  supported 
by  the  oratory  and  efforts  of  the  Reverend  John 
Home,  was  left  the  lowest  on  the  poll.     For  his 

*  "  Bv  an  intercepted  letter  firom  the  secretary  of  the  'treasury  it 
appeared  that  the  Jrtends  of  government  were  to  fie  very  active  in  sno- 
porting  the  mioiaterial  nomination  of  thecilb."—J«iit«f. 
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conduct  on  this  occasion  Junius  chose  to  represent 
the  parson  as  bribed  by  the  ministry — which  was 
about  as  true  as  his  previous  insinuation  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafbn  had  murdered  Mr.  Charles  Yorke. 
The  parson,  in  reply  to  Junius,  indignantly  denied 
the  cnarge,  protesting  that  he  never  had  received, 
or  solicited,  or  expected,  or  desired,  or  did  now 
hope  for  any  reward,  of  any  sort,  from  any  party 
or  set  of  men,  in  administration  or  opposition ;  and 
then,  going  himself  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
truth,  he  said  that  he  had  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  the  election  of  sheriffs,  and  had  not  solicited  any 
one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  can- 
didates. Referring  to  his  lost  popularity.  Home 
said — **  He  is  not  tit  for  public  business  who  does 
not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for 
such  an  event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and 
private  connexions  I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  public ;  and  the  only  return  I  receive,  be- 
cause I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead  a 
senseless  multitude,  is,  barely,  that  they  have  not 
yet  torn  me  in  pieces.*'  Junius  rejoined,  and 
Home  replied  again  and  again,  having,  in  our 
opinion,  most  of  the  wit  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
argument.  The  quarrel  and  the  correspondence 
led  to  dreadful  disclosures  of  Wilkes's  frailties. 
Home,  whose  acquaintance  with  Wilkes  appears 
to  have  begun  in  France  (through  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  Coates,  and  then  through  the 
congenial  medium  of  Lawrence  Sterne,  the  author 
of  Tristram  Shandy),  and  to  have  been,  at  one 
time,  of  the  most  intimate  description,  now  ac- 
cused the  patriot  of  having  commissioned  Mr. 
Thomas  Wupole  to  procure  for  him  from  the  king 
a  pension  of  1000/.  upon  the  Irish  establishment 
— of  having  accepted  a  clandestine,  precarious,  and 
eleemosynary  pension  from  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration— of  having  exposed  the  city  offices  for 
sale  to  his  brother,  his  attorney,  &c, — of  not  having 
commenced  patriot  until  he  had  consumed  the 
whole  of  his  own  fortune  and  that  of  his  wife,  and 
incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  merely 
by  his  own  private  extravagance — of  having  ap- 
propriated the  money  subscribed  bv  the  Bill  of 
lUghts  Society,  which  was  professedly  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  creditors — of  reviling 
the  subscribers  for  setting  bounds  to  their  supplies 
— of  haTiug,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  in  France, 
pawned  several  suits  of  clothes,  of  the  most  fashion- 
able Parisian  manufacture,  which  he  (Home)  had 
lefl  behind  him  at  Paris  in  the  patriot's  charge — 
of  having  cheated  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  out  of  a  Welsh  pony  —  of  having  dmnk 
claret  while  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  prison 
— of  still  extravagantly  retaining  in  his  service 
six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French^  &c.* 


*  Wilkw,  ofcourae.  denied  or  explained  away  aU  iliete  charges, 
and  Juniat  turned  them  all  into  ridKule,  l)elni{  particularly  caiutic 
on  the  revereiui  ceaUemau't  ftoe-coloured  clothes.  It  appear*,  fh>m 
Wilkee't  friendlv  biographer,  that  his  private  fortune,  which  he 
derived  principally  from  nis  wife,  was  first  dipped  by  heavy  elee- 
tiooeerinir  expenses— that  he  spent  between  8000/.  and  4000/  at  the 
general  election  in  1754  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  returned  for  Berwick 
—that  he  was  Jobbed  by  his  ftiend  Potter,  who  vacated  his  seat  for 
Aylesbury  in  1757,  on  being  appointed  one  of  the  .vice-treasurers  of 

VOL.    I. 


These  accusations,  altercations,  and  recrimina- 
tions were  music  to  ministerial  ears,  and  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  opposition  party 
in  the  city  and  elsewhere ;  though,  such  was  the 
wit,  readiness,  activity,  and  influence  of  Wilkes, 
they  had  no  immediate  effect  on  his  popularity  or 
on  his  spirit.  He  and  his  colleague  Bull  declared 
that,  as  long  as  they  were  sheriffs,  the  military 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the  executions  of 
criminals — an  unconstitutional  practice  which  had 
crept  in  of  late  years ;  they  gratified  the  people  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  by  throwing  open  the 
doors  and  galleries  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  not  per- 
mitting money  to  be  received  by  the  door-keepers ; 
and  Wilkes  warn^  Alderman  Nash,  the  lord 
mayor  elect,  that  he  ought  not  to  encourage  France 
by  giving  French  wines  at  his  entertainments.  For 
some  time  port  had  been  considered  the  test  of 
patriotism  and  orthodoxy,  and  claret  of  their  oppo- 
sites. 

A.D.  1772. — Contrary  to  usual  custom,  parlia- 
ment did  not  meet  till  after  tlie  Christmas  holidays. 
On  the  21  St  of  January  the  king  opened  it  witli  a 
speech  which  said  nothing,  llie  addresses  were 
passed  in  both  Houses  without  a  division.  In  the 
Commons  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Hin- 
chinbrook,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Vane.  Hinchinbrook  hoped  for  unanimous 
approbation,  saying  that  the  king  had  saved  us, 
by  his  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  war ;  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  had, 
at  the  same  time,  been  properly  vindicated ;  and 
then  repeating  the  cuckoo  note  that  Falkland 
Island  was  only  a  barren  rock.  On  the  same  day 
Sir  John  Mawbey  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  preventing  what  he  called  clandestine  out- 
lawries :  it  was  agreed  to  read  it  on  the  following 
Friday,  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  On  the  next 
day  (the  22nd  of  January)  Alderman  Sawbridge 
rose  to  give  notice  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  that 
he  might  not  do  it  in  so  thin  a  House  as  last  time, 
he  moved  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  on 
the  25th  of  February.  On  the  24th  of  January 
there  was  a  debate  about  the  prevailing  scarcity  and 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  prohibition  against 
the  exportation  of  com.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Wil- 
liam M erediCii  moved  that  no  bill  or  clause  of  any 
bill  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  House,  whereby 
capital  pimishments  were  decreed,  unless  the  same 
should  be  previously  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  He  complained,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  the  negligent,  confused  way  in  which 

Ireland— and  that  his  first  seat  in  parliament  cost  him  7000/.  His 
second  election  fSor  Aylesborr,  in  1761,  cost  him  another  consider- 
able sum  }  and  as,  at  that  time,  he  lived  in  Aylesbury,  his  expenses 
did  not  terminate  with  his  election.  He  was  accustomed  to  remark, 
to  hb  Mends  that  he  never  would  advise  any  gentleman  to  represent 
the  town  he  lived  in  ;  for  his  consiituenti  would  be  a  heavy  and  per- 
petoal  incumbrance  on  his  table  and  cellar.— il/«ioii.  As  elections 
were  then  managed,  any  man  with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  unsup- 
ported by  minl^rs  or  some  great  borough-holder,  was.  almost  of 
necessity,  ruined  before  he  could  set  his  foot  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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such  bills  wore  wont  to  be  carried  through  the 
House,  and  of  the  practice  of  affixing  to  all  sorts  of 
offences  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  He  said 
that  a  member  once  hearing  the  word  death,  asked 
what  it  meant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  only  part 
of  a  new  enclosure  bill.  The  motion  was  passed 
unanimously  and  made  a  standing  order.  On  the 
29th  of  January,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr. 
BuUer  informed  the  House  that  his  majesty  ex- 
pected they  would  vote  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion to  our  naval  force,  as  additionid  ships  were 
required  in  the  Levant,  where  Russia  was  carrying 
on  a  maritime  war  with  Turkey ;  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  France  seemed  to  be  collecting  a  force ;  and 
in  Jamaica  and  the  West  India  Seu.  He  said 
that  the  whole  force  need  not  exceed  25,000  men, 
including  6664  marines.  Captain  Harvey  supported 
the  motion,  owning  that  this  was  a  time  of  peace, 
and  that  our  last  peace  establishment  was  only  9720 
men.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders  opposed  this 
demand  of  ministers.  '*  Twenty-five  thousand 
men,"  said  he,  "  are  a  very  great  number  indeed 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  As  a  seaman,  and 
as  an  officer,  I  might  be  for  it,  or  for  any  addition; 
but  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  have  had  the  most  pacific  speech  I  ever  heard 
from  the  throne,  I  think  the  demand  very  extra- 
ordinary." He  said  that  a  great  force  was  kept 
up  in  America  to  prevent  smuggling,  which  no 
sea  force  could  ever  do.  He  continued — ^'^  If  such 
a  huge  force  is  to  be  kept  up,  better  be  at  war  at 
once!" — and  he  concluded  with  finding  nearly 
everything  wrong  in  the  management  of  our  navy, 
as  unemployed  admirals  are  accustomed  to  do  at  all 
times.  Admiral  Keppel  followed  much  in  the 
same  strain,  asserting  that  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty only  wanted  more  good  things  to  bestow. 
Mr.  Cornwall  said  that,  among  aD  the  fine  things 
spoken  on  this  occasion,  not  a  word  had  been  men- 
tioned about  the  expense,  and  that  if  this  augmenta- 
tion were  passed  it  would  remain  for  ever.  He 
observed  that  a  very  short  time  before  ministers 
had  declared  the  navy  to  be  strong  enough  and  in 
very  good  order — and  this  too  when  Hannibal  was 
at  the  gates.  He  declared  that  the  keeping  up  of 
a  number  of  ill-conditioned  guardships  in  our 
ports  was  only  to  assist  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury to  manage  and  corrupt  the  boroughs.  If  the 
force  were  absolutely  required  he  woidd  vote  for  it, 
but  he  should  first  move  an  address  to  know  what 
alarming  information  his  majesty  had  received  so 
recently.  Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave)  said  that  he  knew  ten  guardships  had  been 
sinecures,  and  not  very  creditable  sinecures ;  but 
he  hoped  that  they  were  not  so  now.  Sir  George 
Saville  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  country  had 
got  into  some  new  difficulties,'and  that  ministers, 
with  their  usual  attempts  at  secrecy  and  mystery, 
would  not  tell  parliament  what  those  difficulties 
were.  Colonel  Barrel  then  rose  and  spoke  with 
his  usual  point  and  bitterness.  He  condemned 
the  whole  conduct  of  ministers  as  dark,  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable ;  and  said  that  they  were  especi- 


ally blamable  for  not  telling  the  House  honestly 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  called  for  25,000 
men.  He  treated  the  boasts  of  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration in  managing  the  Falkland  Island  quarrel 
with  contempt,  and  denied  that  ministers  had  pre- 
vented war.  "You  know  well,"  said  he,  "to 
whom  you  owe  this  uncertain  peace.  You  owe  it 
to  a  woman  !"*  He  then  alluded  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Czarina  over  the  Sultan  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  to  the  authority  and  insolence  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea — subjects  which  were  all  exceed- 
ingly irritating  to  the  sailors  and  to  a  very  con- 
siderable porticm  of  the  people  of  England.  "  We 
have  done,  sir,"  said  he,  "something  of  very 
great  moment.  There  is  an  event  which  has 
astonished  the  world !  We  have  seen  the  frigates 
of  Russia  in  the  centre  of  the  Archipelago  I  The 
assistance  of  England,  the  supplies  of  oiur  dock- 
yards, helped  to  carry  them  thither,  and  to  effect 
their  mighty  purpose.  Have  you  well  weighed 
the  nature  of  this  good  office?  Have  you  con- 
sidered it  to  the  bottom?  I  suppose  you 

have  endeavoured  to  avail  yourselves  of  die  service 
which  you  have  done  to  that  great  power :  but,  if 
you  have  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Czarina,  you 
have  also  gained  the  eternal  hatred  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte !"  He  then  spoke  of  our  former  ally,  Fre- 
derick, as  if  he  had  some  foreknowledge  of  the 
schemes  against  Poland  entertained  by  that  great 
soldier,  but  selfish  despot  and  remorseless  poli- 
tician. "  Have  you  considered,"  said  he,  "  what 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  doing  ?  His  conduct  is 
threatening,  dark,  and  mysterious.  ...  I  suspect 
there  is  something  concealed  that  requires  this 
great  armament."  Mr.  Buller's  motion,  however, 
was  carried  without  a  division.f  On  the  5th  of 
February  Ijord  North  moved  that  the  land-tax  for 
the  year  should  be  fixed  at  three  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  this  was  agreed  to  without  any  debate. 
On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  rose 
to  display  his  ignorance  of  political  economy.  He 
said  he  was  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  high  price  of  horses — ^not  merely 
gentlemen's  saddle-horses  and  coach-horses,  but 
farmers'  cart  and  plough  horses ;  and  he  wished 
that  the  House  would  ascertain  how  far  the  export- 
ing of  English  horses  to  the  continent  was  an  evil 
to  this  country.  Mr.  William  Burke  replied  that, 
the  more  exportation  was  encouraged,  the  more 
and  better  horses  we  shoidd  have ;  Mr.  Pulteney 
said  that  we  might  as  well  stop  the  exportation  of 
broadcloth  for  fear  it  should  be  dearer ;  and  Towns- 
hend's  horsing  motion  received  a  dead  check. ^  ^On 


•  Louis  XV.*t  niitren.  Madame  da  Barry. 

t  Cavendish's  Debates,  from  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Maseum.  In  the  month  of  May  Oibimn  the  historian  had  his 
attention  awakened  to  the  subject  of  Poland ;  but  he  did  not  foreaee 
the  amicable  arrangement  of  the  three  partitioning  powpm ;  he 
tliought  that  there  would  be  a  contest  between  Austria  and  Pniaai». 
'*  It  is  confidently  aaterted/'  says  he,  *'  that  the  emperor  and  Kinic 
of  Prussia  are  to  run  for  very  deep  stakes  over  the  Polish  course. 
If  the  news  be  true.  I  back  Austria  against  the  aged  horse,  provided 
little  Laudohn  rides  the  match.  N.  B.  Crossing  and  jostling 
allowed.'*— /^rfer  to  lAtrd  Sheffield,  in  MliscellanemiM  TForks, 

X  Cavoildish'a  Debates,  Egerton  M8S. 
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the  following  day,  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  that  day  fort- 
night for  the  total  repeal  of  the  marriage  act.  This 
act,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  warmly 
opposed  at  the  time  of  its  passing  by  Mr.  Fox's 
father ;  but  the  motion  was  followed  by  no  results 
during  this  session.     When   Mr.  Fox  sat  down. 
Sir  William   Meredith  rose  with  an   enormous 
bundle  before  him.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got 
a  petition  in  my  hand  which  may  seem  to  alarm 
a  great  many  gentlemen  from  the  bulk  and  size  of 
it :  but  it  is  not  formidable  for  the  length  of  the 
petition,  but  only  for  the  names  of  the  subscribers ; 
and  I  hope,  and  indeed   I  am   sure,  that  these 
numerous  petitioners  are  respectable.  The  petition. 
Sir,  states  a  grievance  which  lies  most  heavy  upon 
those  who  suffer  under  it;   for  what  fieills  upon 
the  person,  what  falls  upon  property,  gives  less 
pain  than  what  affects  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  men."    The  petition  was  from  some  250  of  the 
established  clergy,  and  from  many  professors  of 
civil  law  and  physic,  who  prayed  relief  from  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  without  which  not  only  could  no  living 
be  held  in  the  church,  but  no  degree  could  be 
obtained   at  Oxford  or   Cambridge,  and  without 
which  admission  was  refused,  at  Oxford,  to  the 
most  boyish  student.     The  subject  had  long  been 
discussed  at  public  meetings,  in  the  newspapers, 
in  pamphlets,  and  in  other  works,  so  that  the 
House  considered  itself  well  prepared  to  take  it 
up.     Continuing  his  long  speech,  Sir   William 
Meredith  maintained  that  the  exacting  of  oaths  was 
in  some  cases  absurd — as  from  youths  on  their 
going  up  to  the  universities — and  in  all  cases  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration ; 
and  that  the  enforcing  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  was,  in  too  many  cases,  no- 
thing but  a  teaching  of  perjury.      Sir  Robert 
Newdigate  took  advantage  of  a  pause  to  say  that 
the  honourable  member  might  as  well  read  the 
petition,  so  that  the  House  might  know  what  was 
the  nature,  what  the  object,  what  the  prayer,  and 
what  sort  of  persons  had  signed  it     Sir  William 
Meredith  then  read  the  paper  without  the  signa- 
tures.    "Your  petiticmers,"  said  the  document, 
"  apprehend  themselves  to  have  certain  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  hold  of  God  alone,  and  of 
this  kind  is  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  and 
judgment.   They  conceive  they  are  also  warranted, 
by  those  original  principles  of  reformation  from 
popery  on  which  the  church  of  England  is  consti- 
tuted, to  judge,  in  searching  the  scriptures,  each 
man  for  himself,  what  may  or  may  not  be  proved 
thereby.     They  find  themselves,  however,  in  a 
great  measure  precluded  the  enjoyment  of  this  in- 
valuable privilege,  by  the  laws  relative  to  subscrip- 
tion, whereby   your  petitioners  are  required  to 
acknowledge  certain  articles  and  confessions  of 
faith  and  doctrine,   drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
to  be  all  and  every  one  of  them  agreeable  to  the 
said  scriptures.      Your  petitioners  therefore  pray 
that  they  may  be  relieved  from  such  an  imposition 
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upon  their  judgment,  and  be  restored  to  their  un- 
doubted right,  as  protestants,  of  interpreting  scrip- 
ture for  themselves,  without  being  bound  by  any 
human  explanations  thereof — ^holy  scripture  abne 
being  acknowledged  certam  and  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation." After  reading  the  petition  Sir  William 
spoke  again  at  considerable  length,  and  concluded 
with  remarking  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  were  quite  enough  for  the  security  of 
church  and  state.  Sir  Robert  Newdigate  then 
desired  to  know  what  was  the  station  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  petition.  Meredith  replied  that 
there  was  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  among 
them,  and  that  a  good  part  of  the  subscribers  were 
beneficed  clergymen.  Nobody  rose  to  seccmd  him ; 
upon  which  he  said  he  conceived  that  petitions 
did  not  require  seconding  to  be  brought  up.  But 
the  speaker  told  him  it  must  be  seconded.  Then 
Chatham's  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  (afterwards 
Lord  Camelford),  rose  and  said  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly new  to  make  a  motion  and  insist  upon  forms 
in  bringing  up  a  petition — that  he  conceived  it  to 
be  an  essential  right  in  every  one  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  that  House.*  Nobody  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt : 
and  then  Newdigate  harangued  against  the  petition 
at  very  great  length.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  said  that  no  protestaut  reformer  had 
ever  dreamed  of  putting  all  sects  on  a  level ;  and 
by  Mr.  Fitzmorris,  who  said  that  the  times  were 
very  licentious  and  irreligious,  and  that  no  new 
door  ought  to  be  opened.  Mr.  Jenkinson  spoke 
more  at  large  about  fanatics  and  fifth-monarchy 
men,  and  all  the  mischiefs  they  had  done  to  royalty 
and  to  the  Anglican  church ;  and  was  of  opmion 
that  the  House  ought  to  show  no  countenance  to 
such  a  petition.  Other  members  were  facetious  at 
the  expense  of  the  tender  consciences  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  others  were  furious  against  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  that  mixed  body.  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  stood  up  for  the  church  as  by  law  esta- 
blished,t  and  thought  all  the  laws  and  statutes  by 
which  it  had  been  guarded  were  very  necessary  for 
its  preservation.  *^We  should  instantly  adopt," 
said  he,  ''some  mode  of  rejecting  this  petition. 
I  own  my  favourite  idea  was  the  preventing  its 

ever  coming  to  our  table I  never 

wish  to  hear  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  discussed  in 

this  House Everything,  say  some, 

is  to  be  risked  for  the  principle  of  toleration.  But 
I  ask  where  is  the  intolerance?  May  not  any 
man  in  this  country  profess  his  opinion,  teach  his 
opinion,  publish  his  opinion?  He  is  only  pre- 
vented from  making  his  the  established  religion  of 
the  country."  He  admitted,  however,  diat  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  exacting  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  mere 
boys.  "  As  to  the  universities,"  said  he,  **  when 
men  are  admitted  very  young  it  is  certainly  wrong 

*  According  to  the  Parliomwitary  History,  where  the  debate  is 
reported  at  gront  length.  Pitt  seconded  the  motion. 

t  "  By  the  bye,"  ftiyn  Gibbon,  "  Charles  Fox  nrepared  hhntelf  for 
th«i  holy  war,  by  pa«ing  twenty-two  houiH  iu  tne  pious  exercise  of 
hazard ;  his  devotion  co?«t  him  only  about  500/.  per  hour— to  all 
1 1 ,000/.    This  is  from  the  best  authority."— //e«^er  t*f  Lord  ShefTf'tl. 
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to  make  them  take  any  oath  at  all  Where  I  was 
educated  I  took  it  MFhen  I  was  under  sixteen,  or  at 
an  age  when  one  is  not  old  enough  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy !"  Mr.  Soame  Je- 
nyns  said  that  at  Cambridge  no  subscription  was 
required  except  upon  taking  a  degree,  when  the 
party  might  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  ma- 
ture age.  Mr.  Dempster  began  to  read  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  at  fiill  length  to  the  House,  but  was 
called  to  order  by  Lord  North.  Other  members 
declared  that  a  compliance  with  the  petition  would 
give  a  mortal  wound  to  the  church,  and,  through 
die  church,  to  the  state — for  the  two  were  so  closely 
united,  that  one  could  not  perish  without  the  other ; 
that  the  church  actually  was  and  long  had  been  in 
great  danger ;  that  the  parliament  could  not  grant 
relief  to  tibe  petitioners,  as  it  had  no  power  to  re- 
lease from  oaths  once  taken ;  that  the  king  could 
not  grant  relief,  as  he  was  himself  bound  by  oath 
to  preserve  the  established  church  as  it  was ;  and 
that  the  treaty  of  union,  which  enacted  that  the 
church  governments  both  of  England  and  Scotland 
should  for  ever  continue  as  they  then  were,  pre- 
sented an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.*  Mr.  Burke,  who  gave 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  petition,  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  different  manner.  "  If  the  dis- 
senters,'' said  he,  *'  as  an  honourable  gentleman 
has  described  them,  have  formeily  risen  from  a 
^  whining,  canting,  sniveling  generation,'  to  be  a 
body  dreadful  and  ruinous  to  all  our  establishments, 
let  him  call  to  mind  the  follies,  the  violences,  the 
outrages  and  persecutions,  that  conjured  up,  very 
blamably  but  very  naturally,  that  same  spirit  of 
retaliation.  Let  him  recollect  along  with  the  in- 
juries, the  services  which  dissenters  have  done  to 
our  church  and  to  our  state.  If  they  have  once 
destroyed,  more  than  once  they  have  saved  them. 
This  IS  but  common  justice,  which  they  and  all 
mankind  have  a  right  to."  He  observed  that  the 
church  of  England,  like  every  other  body  corporate, 
might  alter  her  laws  without  changing  her  identity ; 
that  she  professed  no  infiedlibility,  and  had  always 
exercised  the  right  of  reforming  whatever  appeared 
amiss  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her  cere- 
monies. *^  She  did  so,"  said  he,  **  when  she  twice 
changed  the  liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
when  she  established  articles  which  were  them- 
selves a  variation  from  former  professions ;  she  did 
80  when  she  cut  off  three  articles  from  her  original 
forty-two,  and  reduced  them  to  the  present  thirty- 
nine."  He  was  also  certain  that  the  act  of  union 
had  not  rendered  anv  ^rther  change  impossible. 
He  professed  himseli,  by  reason,  nature,  habit,  and 
principle,  averse  to  all  persecution  for  conscientious 
difference  in  opinion  ;  but  he  denied  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  signed  the  petition  could  complain 
justly  of  any  persecution  or  compulsion.  He  said 
that  there  were  perhaps  some  things  in  the  articles 
and  liturgy  wmch  one  would  wish  had  not  been 
there — that  they  were  not  without  the  marks  of 
human  frailty — but  these  marks  would  remain,  alter 

•  CftTendiah'i  Debates,  Egvrton  If  8S. 


them  as  they  would;  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  concurred  in  approving  them  as  they  were, 
and  parliament  certainl3r  was  not  the  proper  place 
to  alter  them.  **  If,"  said  he,  **  you  make  this  a 
season  of  religious  alterations,  depend  upon  it  you 
will  soon  find  it  a  season  of  religious  tumults  and 
religious  wars."  Confining  himself  to  the  case  of 
subscription  to  the  articles  by  the  holders  of 
church  livings,  which  was  reaDy  in  a  manner 
the  whole  question,  although  the  supporters  of 
the  petition  endeavoured  to  mix  up  with  that  the 
altogether  different  case  of  the  exaction  of  sub- 
scription from  persons  seeking  degrees  in  law  and 
physic,  and  from  youths  entering  the  University, 
Mr.  Burke  proceeded : — "  These  gentlemen  com- 
plain of  hardships.  No  considerable  number  shows 
discontent ;  but,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  any 
number  of  respectable  men,  who  come  in  so  decent 
and  constitutional  a  mode  before  us,  let  us  examine 
a  little  what  that  hardship  is.  They  want  to  be 
preferred  clergymen  in  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,  but  their  consciences  will  not 
suffer  them  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  that  church;  that  is,  they  want  to  be 
teachers  in  a  church  to  which  they  do  not  belong ; 
and  it  is  an  odd  sort  of  hardship.  They  want  to 
receive  the  emoluments  appropriated  for  teaching 
one  set  of  doctrines,  whilst  they  are  teaching  ano- 
ther. A  church,  in  any  legtd  sense,  is  only  a 
certain  system  of  religious  doctrines  and  practices, 
fixed  and  ascertained  by  some  law ;  by  the  differ- 
ence of  which  laws  different  churches  (as  different 
commonwealths)  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  establishment  is  a^tax  laid  by  the 
same  sovereign  authority  for  payment  of  those 
who  so  teach  and  so  practise.  For  no  legislature 
was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  tax  its  people  to  support 
men  for  teaching  and  acting  as  they  please,  but 
by  some  prescribed  rule."  He  warned  the  House 
that,  in  making  a  new  door  into  the  church  for 
these  gentlemen,  ten  times  their  number  might 
be  driven  out  of  it ;  and  remarked  that  ^ey 
could  not  be  expected  to  displease  the  clergy 
of  England  now  actually  in  ofiice  for  the  chance 
of  obliging  a  score  or  two  who  were,  or  wanted 
to  be,  beneficed  clergymen,  and  who  were  pro- 
bably not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  altered.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that 
the  scriptures  alone  ought  to  be  the  test,  and  that 
subscription  to  them  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  religion  or  polity,  he  said—"  The  sub- 
scription to  scripture  is  the  most  astonishing  idea 
I  ever  heard,  and  will  amount  to  just  nothing  at 
all.  Gentlemen  so  acute  have  not,  that  I  have 
heard,  ever  thought  of  answering  a  plain  obvious 
question — What  is  that  scripture  to  which  they 
are  content  to  subscribe  ?  They  do  not  think  that 
a  book  becomes  of  divine  authority  because  it  is 
bound  in  blue  morocco  and  is  printed  by  John 
Basket  and  his  assigns.  The  Bible  is  a  vast  col- 
lection of  different  treatises;  a  man  who  holds 
the  dirine  authority  of  one  may  consider  the  other 
as  merely  human.     What  is  his  canon?    The 
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Jewish?  St.  Jerome's?  that  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles?  Luther's?  There  are  some  who  reject 
the  Canticles,  others  six  of  the  Epistles :  the  Apo- 
calypse has  heen  suspected  even  as  heretical,  and 
was  doubted  of  for  many  ages,  and  by  many  great 
men.  As  these  narrow  the  canon,  others  have 
enlarged  it  by  admitting  St.  Bamabas's  Epistles, 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
other  gospels.  Therefore,  to  ascertain  scripture 
you  must  have  one  article  more;  and  you  must  de- 
fine what  that  scripture  is  which  you  mean  to 
teach.  There  are,  I  believe,  very  few  who,  when 
scripture  is  to  be  ascertained,  do  not  see  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  knowing  what  general  doctrine  a 
man  draws  from  it,  before  he  is  sent  down  autho- 
rised by  the  state  to  teach  it  as  pure  doctrine  and 
receive  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  our  lands.  The 
scripture  is  no  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly 
digested,  in  which  a  man  cannot  mistake  his 
ivay ;  it  is  a  most  venerable  but  most  multifarious 
collection  of  the  records  of  the  divine  economy ;  a 
collection  of  an  infinite  variety  of  cosmogony,  the- 
ology, history,  prophecy,  psalmody,  morality,  apo- 
logue, allegory,  legislation,  ethics,  carried  through 
different  books,  by  different  authors,  at  different 
ages,  for  different  ends  and  purposes.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  sort  out  what  is  intended  for  example,  what 
only  as  narrative,  what  to  be  understood  literally, 
what  figuratively — where  one  precept  is  to  be  con- 
trolled and  modified  by  another — ^what  is  used  di- 
rectly, and  what  only  as  an  argument  ad  haminem 
— ^what  is  temporary,  and  what  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation— what  appropriated  to  one  state  and  to  one 
set  of  men,  and  what  the  general  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians. If  we  do  not  get  some  security  for  this,  we 
not  only  permit,  but  we  actually  nay  for,  all  the 
dangerous  fanaticism  which  can  be  produced  to 
corrupt  our  people  and  to  derange  the  public 
worship  of  the  country."  Upon  a  division,  at 
twelve  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  only  71 
members  voted  for  the  petition,  while  211  voted 
against  it.* 

Within  a  few  weeks  two  other  questions  were 
agitated  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned.  Mr. 
Henry  Seymour  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  securing  estates  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
church,  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  141  against 
117.t  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary 
of  King  Charles's  execution,  Doctor  Nowell,  chap- 
lain to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  preached  a 
sermon,  nominally  before  the  House,  which  was 
said  to  savour  strongly  of  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  to  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  which  had  seated  Uie  reigning  family 
on  the  throne.  At  the  preaching  nobody  was  pre- 
sent except  the  Speaker  and  four  members,  who 
were  either  jnattentive  or  sympathising  listeners ; 
and  a  motion  of  thanks  and  for  printmg  the  ser- 
mon was  carried  as  a  matter  of  course.     But 

•  AbstTftct  of  the  •p€<^ch  found  umoog  Barke'i  papen,  and  printed 
in  hi«  works.— Cavendiah's  Debates,  in  Everton  MSS. 
t  ThJa  was  caUed  the  Chardi  NuUum  Teopu  Bill 


when  the  discourse  appeared  in  print  it  brought 
down  a  terrible  storm  on  the  head  of  the  reverend 
doctor.    Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved  that  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.    This 
being  thought  too  violent,  it  was  proposed  that  in 
future  all  sermons  should  be  printed  before  the 
preachers  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
them.     This  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  moving  the 
order  of  the  day.     The  Honourable  Boyle  Wal- 
singham  then  moved  to  expunge  the  thanks  voted 
to  Doctor  Nowell ;  he  was  supported  by  Thomas 
Townshend ;  another  motion  to  proceed  to  the  or- 
der of  the  day  was  negatived ;  aud  the  sentence  of 
erasure  was  carried  without  a  division.     In  the 
course  of  the  debate  many  severe  strictures  were 
made  upon  the  character  of  Charles  I.,  and  upon 
that  part  of  the  liturgy  which  describes  him  as  a 
blessed  martyr.     Lord  Folkstone  said  that  that 
part  of  the  liturgy  was  composed  by  Father  Petre, 
the  Jesuit  confessor  of  James  II. ;  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  declared  that  Charles  had  suffered  justly, 
and  asked  whether  Doctor  Nowell  intended  to  re- 
commend him  as  a  model  to  the  present  king ;  and 
a  few  days  after  Mr.  Montague  formally  moved  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  for  observing  the  30th  of  January 
as  a  holiday,   or  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
Montague's  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  125  against  97.     Later  in  the  session, 
— on  the  3rd  of  April, — ^the  Protestant  dissenting 
ministers  made  application  for   **  a  legal  security 
against  those  penalties  to  which  such  of  them 
were  liable  as  could  not  conscientiously  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Toleration  Act ;   and  also 
to  obtain  relief  for  tutors  and  schoolmasters  from 
those  oppressive  laws    to  which  they    were  ex- 
posed, and  from  the  inconveniences  which  they 
actually  suffered  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  natural 
course  of  those  laws  obstructed  :"  in  other  words, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
The  motion  for  leave   to  bring  in  a  bill  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Houghton,   and 
seconded    by    Sir    George   Saville.      Those  who 
opposed  the  bill  maintained  that  there  was  already 
toleration  enough ;  that,  though  some  harsh  things 
might  remain   on   the  Statute-book,  they  were 
never  put  in  execution  against  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters ;  that,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  preachers  confining  themselves  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines  had  never  been  molested,  and  tutors 
and  schoolmasters  were    allowed  to  teach  both 
publicly  and  privately  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  more  zealous  of  the  opposers  spoke  again  of 
the  danger  of  opening  new  doors  and  of  giving 
further  encouragement  to  anti-monarchical   sec- 
tarians. 

Previously  to  these  debates,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Lord  North  had  called  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  were 
every  day  growing  more  important,  and  involv- 
ing greater  interests.  In  the  following  month 
of  March  Mr.  Sulivan,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
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better  regulating  the  affidrs  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants and  concerns  in  India.  This  bill  was  laid 
aside  ailer  a  second  reading ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  upon  it  many  long  charges  and  de- 
fences passed  between  certain  members  of  the 
House  and  others  that  had  acquired  vast  fortunes 
in  the  Company's  service  abroad ;  and  these  angry 
disclosures  or  accusations  led  to  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  which  commenced  forthwith  its  herculean 
task.*  It  appears  that  at  this  moment  ministers 
entertained  an  idea  of  disarming  the  fierce  opposi- 
tion of  Colonel  Barre,  by  oflfering  him  the  supreme 
direction  of  East  India  affairs.  At  least.  Lord 
George  Germaine  made  a  very  singular  communi- 
cation to  Barre,  through  a  third  person,  telling 
him  that  he  knew  no  way  of  setting  Indian 
matters  right  but  one,  which  was  to  throw  the 
whole  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person — that  he 
(Lord  George)  knew  but  one  man  in  the  kingdom 
whose  character  for  firmness,  dmnterestedness, 
honour,  civil  and  military  talents,  pointed  him  out 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  person  was  Co- 
lonel Barre :  but  Barrt^  and  his  friends  were  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  proposal  came  from  the  minis- 
try, it  must  be  either  hollow  or  trifling ;  and,  if 
from  Lord  George  Germaine,  it  must  arise  from 
some  dark  and  selfish  plan.f 

As  early  as  the  20th  of  February  a  message  was 
delivered  to  parliament  from  the  king,  stating  that 
the  right  of  approving  all  marriages  in  the  royal 
family  had  ever  belonged  to  the  kings  of  this 
realm  as  matter  of  prerogative,  but  recommending 
both  Houses  to  take  into  serious  consideration 
whether  it  might  not  be  wise  and  expedient  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  the  laws,  and  by  some  new  provi- 
sion more  eff'ectually  to  guard  the  descendants  of 
George  II.  from  marrying  without  the  consent  of 
the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  message  are  soon  told.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  second  of  the  king's 
surviving  brothers,  after  seducing  the  young  and 
handsome  wife  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  figuring  in 
a  crim.  con.  trial  on  that  account  in  the  year  17 70,  J 

•  Annual  Register. 

+  The  Earl  of  Shelbuiue  to  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Corres. 

X  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Kiug^«  Bench  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1770.  The  damages  were  laid  at 
100,000/..  A  great  many  witneases  were  examined,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  duke's  letters  to  the  lady. were  produced  in  court, 
read,  and  afterwards  published  for  the  edification  of  the  public. 
Putting  aside  the  morality  of  the  question,  they  were  disgraceful  to 
his  royal  highness's  inteliect  and  education.  They  showed  he  could 
not  even  spell;  grammar  there  was  none,  and  punctuation  was 
equally  dispen^ni  with.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Dunning ; 
nud  Lord  Mansfield,  in  charging  the  jur}',  said  that  the  rank  and 
station  of  the  plaintiff  made  no  difference  in  his  claim  to  damages — 
a  strange  and  startiing  opinion.  His  lordship,  moreover,  after  deli- 
>ering  the  charge,  withdrew,  and  a4ioumed  the  court  to  his  house 
in  Bloomshury  Square.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  jury  left  West- 
minster Hall  and  went  to  his  lordship's  house  wiUi  a  verdict  of 
1 0,000/.  damages. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  which  cast  out  a  young  and 
Kniutiful  woman  from  society  into  utter  wretchedness,  this  royal 

lover  had  taken  another  mistress,  a  Mrs.  B ,  of  Hatton  Garden. 

and  was  seen  publicly  with  her ;  and  in  litUe  more  than  fifteen 
months  he  was  married  to  the  fair  widow  Horton.  after  failing  in 
fiocuring  her  upon  easier  terms.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  moral 
example  set  by  the  king  and  queen  was  not  generaUy  followed  by 
the  members  of  their  own  family.  The  feeling  of  tHe  people  was. 
as  it  generally  is.  correct  and  humane  ;  but  the  scandalous  irregula- 
rities and  the  imbecility  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  did  not  prevent 
some  of  the  leaders  in  opposition  f\rom  endeavouring  to  win  him 
over  ;i8  a  valuable  ally. 


contracted,  in  Noyember,  1771,  a  private  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Horton,  widow  of  Christopher  Horton, 
Esq.,  of  Cotton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Imham  and  sister  of  that  Colonel 
Luttrell,  who  had,  in  more  senses  than  one,  been 
keeping  Wilkes's  seat  warm  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Junius  had  told  the  people  that  this  high 
marriage  of  his  sister  was  one  of  the  rewards 
which  the  colonel  received  for  his  services  to  mi- 
nisters and  his  offences  against  the  constitution. 
But  as  soon  as  the  king  heard  of  the  misalliance 
he  sternly  forbade  his  brother  the  court.  In  the 
following  spring  his  majesty's  other  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  ventured,  nevertheless,  to 
make  public  his  marriage  with  the  charming 
widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  to  whom 
he  had  been  privately  united  some  hyt  or  six 
years.  There  were  perhaps  good  and  solid 
grounds  of  a  political  nature  for  objecting  to  this 
kind  of  union  between  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  subjects ;  but  it  is  understood  that  George  III., 
and  still  more  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  abso- 
lutely fanatic  on  these  subjects,  based  their  objec- 
tions and  their  resentments  on  feelings  much  mofe 
personal.  Both  entertained  extreme  notions  as  to 
the  dignity  conferred  by  birth  and  remote  descent ; 
both  believed  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  an  article  of 
religious  faith  that  the  blood  of  princes  was  conta- 
minated by  any  admixture  with  less  precious  blood. 
They  prided  themselves  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  on  the  family  of  Guelph,  and 
the  "  antique  brood"  of  Este,  from  which  they  were 
equally  descended,*  and  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  ninth  century.  According 
to  the  embarrassing  scheme  of  her  countrymen  the 
Germans,  and  according  to  Queen  Charlotte's  own 
belief,  there  was  not  in  all  England  a  single  family 
that  could  substantiate  its  claim  to  pure  unmixed 
descent  or  to  real  nobility  ;t  but  the  families  out 
of  which  the  two  royal  dukes  had  chosen  their 
wives  were  deficient  in  aristocratic  pretensions  even 
in  the  less  severe  construction  of  the  English 
heralds.  The  Luttrells  were  an  undistinguished 
stock  of  Irish  Protestants.  The  beautiful  Countess 
Dowager  Waldegrave  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Walpole,  brother  to  the  great  minister, 

*  Queen  CSuirlotta.  however,  boasted  the  purer  blood,  and  held 
that  that  of  her  husband  had  a  blemish  by  a  mixture  of  plebeian 
blood,  as  one  of  his  ancestors  had  married  a  Frenchwoman  of  few 
or  nu  quarters,  a  Mademoiselle  d'Olbreuse.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Sophia  of  ZeU,  the  unhappy  wife  of  George  I.  "  It  has  been  said 
that  her  majesty  Queen  Charlotte  used  sometimes  to  reproach  her 
royal  husband  with  this  mesalliance  in  his  family.  The  following 
anecdote  is  also  told  upon  the  same  sul^t.  On  a  certain  occa* 
sion  the  queen  gave  a  dinner  at  Frogmore,  where  were  present,  lie- 
sides  her  own  children,  some  foreign  members  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  guests  that  every  person  at 
table  was  descended  from  Uie  Electress  Sophia ;  but  the  queen  turned 
round,  and.  pointing  to  her  heart,  exclaimed  proudly,  '  Non,  Ma- 
dame, il  n'y  a  pas  de  d'Olbreuse  ici.*  Wo  are  glad  that  a  woman^in 
essentials  so  respectable  as  her  late  modesty  should  have  derived 
pleasure  even  flrom  trifles  ;  but  we  are  also  glad  that  our  royal  race 
should  possess  this  mixture  of  lower,  but  not  therefore  worse  blood  r 
which  separates  them  more  from  the  pedigree-hunting  princes  of 
the  empire,  and  makes  them  appear  more  natnrallybelonging  to 
the  mixed  nubility  and  mixed  government  of  this  country. ' — Re- 
marks on  tht  Origin  oftheFainilies  andHonouri  of  the  British  Peerage^ 
by  the  late  Lard  Dwer. 

t  There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  England  of  a  familv  that  could 
prove  sixteen  quarterings,  or  that  wonld  oe  what  is  callea  Chapitraie . 
Even  our  present  royal  family  are  barred  by  the  s*tng  de  4'Olbremse ! 
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whose  father  was  a  plain  country  gentleman,  a 
Norfolk  squire  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  forbidden  the  court 
like  Cumberland;  and  so  lasting  wbs  the  royal 
resentment,  that  for  ten  years  neither  of  these  bro- 
thers was  received  by  king  or  queen.  In  ready 
compliance  with  his  majesty's  message,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  it  was 
declined  that  none  of  the  royal  family,  being  mider 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  should  marry  without 
the  king's  consent ;  after  attaining  that  age  they 
were  at  liberty,  in  case  of  the  king's  re^sal,  to 
apply  to  the  privy  council,  by  announcing  the 
name  of  the  person  they  were  desirous  to  espouse, 
and  if,  within  a  year,  neither  house  of  parliament 
should  address  the  king  against  it,  the  marriage 
might  be  legally  solemnised;  but  all  persons 
assisting  in  or  knowing  of  an  intention  in  any  of 
the  royal  family  to  marry  without  fulfilling  these 
ceremonies,  and  not  disclosing  it,  incurred  the 
penalties  of  a  premunire.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  in  all  its 
stages;  and  the  House  divided  on  the  second 
reading,  on  the  preamble,  and  on  every  one  of  its 
clauses.  The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  opposition :  he  said  that 
the  royal  family  might  in  time  become  so  extensive 
as  to  include  thousands  of  individuals,  and  that  it 
would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  enforce,  and  im- 
possible to  execute,  the  provisions  of  the  act  upon 
so  many  persons.  Lord  Camden  reasoned  in  the 
same  manner,  and  exclaimed  against  the  injustice 
of  annulling  a  marriage  between  persons  of  mature 
age.  But  every  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
bill,  as  origintdly  framed  by  the  crown  lawyers 
under  the  direction  of  the  king,  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  90  against  26.  Two  strong  protests 
were  entered  upon  the  journals ;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  down  to  the  Commons.  There  it  was  opposed 
with  still  more  violence.  Every  clause  was 
attacked,  every  amendment  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
sition peers  w^as  proposed  anew,  and  Burke  and  all 
the  most  eloquent  members  denounced  it  as  cruel, 
oppressive,  calculated  to  extend  the  dangerous 
power  of  ministers  and  the  limits  of  prerogative. 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  observed  that  a  man  who  was  by 
law  allowed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  be  fit  for 
governing  the  realm  might  well  be  supposed 
capable  of  choosing  and  governing  a  wife.  Upon 
the  final  division,  which  carried  the  bill,  the  minis- 
terial majority  was  less  overwhelming  than  usual, 
being  only  168  against  115.  During  the  debate 
none  but  members  of  the  House  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  many  of  the  peers  made  application 
for  admittance.  "  Nothing,"  writes  Shelbume, 
"  but  the  manner  of  carrying  through  that  regis- 
tered edict — still  more  impudent  than  the  terms  of 
it — could  have  excited  any  feeling  on  that  subject, 
and,  as  it  was,  it  was  confined  to  within  doors."* 
This  latter  assertion,  however,  was  not  quite  cor- 

*  Letter  to  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Corres.1  (Whfle  it  wot  depend- 
Inf  in  parliament,  some  persons  taid  that  the  bill  should  be  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  encourage  Poraication  and  Adultery  in  the  Defendants 
of  George  Il.'*« 


rect ;  for,  if  we  look  at  the  publications  of  the  day, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  excitement  extended  out 
of  doors,  and  that  the  people  were  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  marriages  of  princes  and  prin- 
cesses as  they  had  been  about  any  subject  since 
the  Middlesex  election.  Chatham  writes  to  Shel- 
bume : — "  The  doctrine  of  this  royal  marriage 
bill  is  certainly  new-femgled  and  impudent,  and 
the  extent  of  the  powers  given  to  &e  crown  is 
wanton  and  tyrannical."  But  he  was  more  angry 
at  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  for  taking 
so  much  interest  in  such  a  subject  than  he  was  at 
the  bill  itself.  "And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  confess 
that  to  see  a  public^  which  slept  so  quietly  upon 
the  violation  of  electors'  rights  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  awake  into  spirit  and 
activity  about  abridging  the  facility  of  princely 
nuptials,  'surprisesi  me  not  a  little.  This  is  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  the  camel."* 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  "  Thanks  to  the  submissive 
piety  of  this  session,"  said  he,  "  it  is  hoped  that 
the  princes  of  the  next  generation  will  not  find  it 
so  easy  as  their  uncles  have  done  to  expose  them- 
selves and  burden  the  public."t 

In  closing  the  present  session  on  the  10th  of 
June  the  king  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at 
the  temper  and  moderation  displayed  by  parlia- 
ment, and  thanked  them  for  the  additional  security 
which  they  had  provided  for  the  honour  and  wel- 
fare of  his  femily.  Lord  North,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  somnolency,  had  improved  himself  as  a  man  of 
business,  seemed  now  firmly  seated,  and  this  ap- 
pearance or  conviction  augmented  his  real  strength 
and  brought  over  the  waverers  and  time-servers  to 
his  side.  But  in  the  course  of  the  session  which 
had  just  ended  North  saw  clearly  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  tlie  support  of  one  of  the  best  of  his 
debaters  and  the  most  promising  of  all  his  orators 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  Fox,  whose 
conversion  to  Whig  principles  was  somewhat  sud- 
den. Towards  the  end  of  February  Gibbon  had 
written  to  his  friend — "  Charles  Fox  is  com- 
menced patriot,  and  is  already  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce Uie  words  country ^  liberty^  corruption , 
&c.  ;  with  what  success,  time  will  discover. 
Yesterday  he  resigned  the  admiralty.  The  story 
is,  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  ministry  to  join 
with  him  in  his  intended  repeal  of  the  marriage 
act  (a  favourite  measure  of  his  father,  who  opposed 
it  from  ite  origin),  and  that  Charles  very  judi- 
ciously thought  Lord  Holland's  friendship  im- 
ported him  more  than  Lord  North 's."t  But  mi- 
nisters felt  the  value  of  the  services  they  had  thus 
lost,  and  Charles  Fox,  in  the  most  humiliating 
pecuniary  difficulties,  probably  felt  the  want  of  mi- 

•  Chatham  Ck>rres. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  in  Mi«ellaneou8  Works.  According  to 
the  historian.  Colonel  Luttrell  was  so  annoyed  at  the  royal  marriage 
bill,  and  at  the  dishonour  put  upon  his  sister,  that  he  once  talked  of 
turning  patriot  t  He  savs — "  The  noise  of  Luttrell  is  subsided,  but 
there  was  some  foundation  for  it.  The  colonel's  expenses  in  his  bold 
enterprise  (the  Middlesex  election)  were  yet  mnpaid  by  (fovenment. 
The  hero  threatened,  assumed  the  patriot,  received  a  top,  and  again 
sunk  into  the  courtier  !*' — Id.  Id. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield  in  BfSsceUa&eoiu  Works. 
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niBterial  pay :  we  shall  soon  find  him  returning  to 
office  under  Lord  North,  and  to  a  better  place  than 
the  one  he  had  quitted. 

Wilkes  meanwhile  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  opposition  alive  in  the  city,  which  for  some 
tune  had  appeared  to  nod,  like  Lord  North  on  the 
treasury-baich  *  On  the  6th  of  April  he  with  his 
brother  sheriff.  Bull,  congratulated  the  livery  and 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  six  months  of  their 
shrievalty  had  passed  without  any  illegal  royal 
proclamations  or  any  commitments  during  plea- 
sure by  either  house  of  parliament  On  the  24th 
of  June  Wilkes,  Crosby,  and  Oliver,  received,  by 
a  vote  of  the  common  council,  silver  cups  in  com- 
memoration of  their  courageous  and  successful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  printers  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  hostility  to 
ministers  declined,  and  the  dissensions  among  the 
city  leaders  rose  higher.  Wilkes,  however,  secured 
the  election  of  his  friend.  Sergeant  Glynn,  to  the 
recordership,  which  had  been  left  vacant  in  the 
preceding  November  by  the  resignation  of  Sir 
James  Eyre,  who  was  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  A 
great  scarcity  of  money  contributed  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  city  employed  on  its  own  private 
business  and  wants. 

But  if  the  royal  mind  was  tranquillised  by 
these  increasing  assurances  of  the  stability  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  weakness  of  opposition,  it 
was  harassed  during  this  year  by  various  domestic 
afflictions  and  anxieties.  The  Princess-dowager  of 
Wales  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  February,  in 
the  fifly-fourth  year  of  her  age  ;t  and  before  her 
death  her  daughter  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Denmark,  was  hurled  from  a  throne  and  cast 
into  a  prison,  with  the  darkest  imputations  on  her 
character.  This  unfortunate  princess,  the  youngest 
of  the  king's  surviving  sisters,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  dearest,  was  married,  as  already  related, 
in  1766,  to  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  mean  appearance  and  physicid  defects  were 
not  relieved  by  any  high  moral  or  intellectual  qua- 
lities. He  was  addicted  to  licentious  and  degrading 
pleasures ;  his  pursuits  were  puerile ;  his  character 
was  more  unmanly  than  his  person.  Yet,  such  as 
he  was,  Christian  VII.  was  a  most  absolute  sove- 
reign, and  the  mass  of  his  subjects  were  still 
groaning  or  sleeping  under  the  dead  weight  of  the 
worst  part  of  the  feudal  system,  being  vassals 
or  slaves  to  the  landed  proprietors,  with  whose 

'  •  Chatham  deeply  deplored  the  growing  indiOcrence  of  the  city 
to  the  struggle  for  orerthrowing  ministers.  But  be  attributed  tlie 
decline  of  patriotism  there  to  the  disobedience  shown  to  the  order* 
of  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  printers,  &c.  He  wrote—"  The 
deflance  of  the  most  constitutional  power  and  right,  inherent  neces- 
■arily  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  exercised  regularly  in  the  best 
time.  I  consider  as  the  last  fatal  error,  firom  which  patriotism  in  the 
city  will  never  recover,  in  the  judinnent  of  the  thinking  fdends  of 
liberty  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  see  the  same  unaccountable  paradox  is 
to  continue  to  be  the  cAevat  de  battmtte  of  every  leader  of  every  fac- 
tion  then. ""Letter  to  the  Earl  ofSfietbwne,  Chatham  Vurret, 

t  Her  royal  higlmess  died  without  a  will ;  but.  as  her  charities  had 
been  extensive,  it  was  thought  she  could  not  have  left  much  money 
to  be  divided  among  her  younger  children.  Her  favourite.  Lord 
Bute,  or,  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  "  the  Prince  of  Bute,"  insisted  on  the 
kin£*s  immediately  sealing  up  all  her  papers,  '*  to  secure  her  ttom 
the  idle  reports  which  would  be  so  readUV  swallowed  by  the  great 
English  mooster."— Oti6<m;  L9U9n,uk  HimUantw*  fFvrks, 


estates  they  were  bought  and  sold.  By  a  strange 
and  sudden  revolution  the  burghers  of  Copen- 
hagen had  in  1660  overthrown  the  old  Danish 
constitution,  which  left  the  powers  of  the  state 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  great  nobles,  and  in  seek- 
ing refuge  from  an  oligarchical  tyranny  had 
submitted  to,  or  ratlier  had  themselves  erected,  a 
kingly  despotism — ^a  despotism  the  most  unlimited 
in  Europe.  Christian  had  for  his  chief  favourite, 
and  then  for  his  prime  minister.  Count  Stru- 
ensee,  who  had  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  had 
renounced  both  professions  for  the  more  profitable 
life  of  a  courtier.  Struensee  possessed  consider- 
able abilities,  a  handsome  person,  and  manners 
'much  more  dignified  and  winning  than  those  of 
his  master,  the  royal  Dane.*  It  was  soon  observed 
that  the  young  queen  was  as  fond  of  his  society  as 
was  her  husband;  and  that  the  favourite  con- 
versed with  her  in  very  familiar  terms.  The 
queen,  gay,  light-hearted,  and  thoughtless,  appears 
never  to  have  had  an  idea  that  she  was  watched  by 
unfriendly  eyes.  From  her  first  arrival  in  Den- 
mark Juliana  Maria,  the  queen-dowager,  had  taken 
a  strong  dislike  to  her,  and  this  aversion  was  in- 
creased when  it  was  seen  that  Matilda  'and  Stru- 
ensee, with  the  assistance  of  Brandt,  a  young 
nobleman,  exercised  complete  authority  over  the 
indolent  and  imbecile  kmg,  and  directed  the  go- 
vernment as  they  chose,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
dowager  and  her  party,  who  had  hitherto  ruled 
the  state  at  will.  Juliana  Maria's  friends  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  including  most  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  incensed  at  seeing  a  man  of  no 
hereditary  rank  put  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Nor  had  the  English  princess  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Danish  people.  Hence, 
when  injurious  reports  began  to  spread,  they  found 
many  in  Copenhagen  ready  to  believe  the  worst 
of  them.  The  catastrophe  was  hastened  by 
resentment  against  Struensee  for  introducing  sun- 
dry changes  and  innovations  into  the  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January,  1772, 
at  an  early  hour,  and  not  long  after  the  young 
queen  had  retired  to  rest  from  a  masked  ball,  her 
apartment  was  suddenly  entered  by  a  female  at- 
tendant, who  presented  to  her  a  written  order  from 
the  king  to  remove  instantly  from  Copenhagen. 
It  is  said  that  this  order  had  been  procured  a  few 
minutes  before  by  the  queen-dowager,  her  son 
Frederick    (Christian's    half-brother),    and    two 

*  King  Christian's  neglect  of  his  yonng  wife  began  soon  after  his 
marriage.  In  1768,  when  he  set  out  upon  a  tour,  during  which  he 
passed  several  months  in  England,  made  a  long  stay  in  Paris,  and 
visited  nearly  every  ootirt  in  Europe,  he  left  his  wife  behind  him  at 
Denmarli  to  be  liarasscd  andtormentedby  his  mother,  Juliana  Maria. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  tliese  travels  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Struensee.  who  was  then  practising  physic  at  Altona.  Hoik,  a  for- 
mer favourite,  was  instantly  dismissed,  and  Struensee  put  in  his 
Elace  ;  and  when  the  uhysician  returned  with  the  Icing  to  Denmark 
e  effected  a  reconciliation  between  tlie  ill-used  queen  and  her 
husband,  bv  which  he  at  once  incurred  the  mortal  hatred  of  the 
dowager.  At  the  same  time  be  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Danish 
nobility  by  abolishing  the  council  of  state,  and  substituting  what  was 
termed  a  committee  of  conference— a  committee  consisting  merely  of 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  who 
were  now  nearly  all  chosen  n-om  among  the  fHends  of  the  youoff 
queen. 
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nobles,  who  terrified  the  king  into  the  belief  that 
his  wife  and  Struensee  were  actually  conspiring  to 
depose  him.  As  soon  as  Matilda  had  read  the 
order  she  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran  towards  her 
husband's  apartment,  but,  seeing  Count  Rantzau, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  antecham- 
ber, she  went  back  to  her  room  to  attend  to  her 
dress.  When  she  again  attempted  to  seek  the 
king  she  was  seized  by  Rantzau,  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  Struensee,  but  who  had  deserted  his 
friend,  and  by  three  officers  with  drawn  swords, 
who  hurried  her  away  half  dressed  as  she  was,  and 
forced  her,  shrieking  and  resisting,  into  a  carriage, 
which  was  driven  with  headlong  speed  to  the  castle 
of  Cronborg,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
capital.  She  was  immured  in  that  fortress  with 
an  English  lady  of  her  suite,  and  her  infant  daughter 
the  Princess  Louisa,  whom  she  was  suckling  at  the 
time.  In  the  mean  while  Struensee  and  Brandt 
were  seized  by  Colonel  KoUer  Banner,  conveyed 
to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  cast  into  dungeons, 
and  loaded  with  irons ;  their  houses  were  broken 
open  and  plundered  by  the  mob,  as  were  the 
houses  of  several  of  their  party ;  and  the  imbecile 
king  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
a  coach  drawn  by  eight  milk-white  horses,  as  if  to 
testify  his  approval  of  the  domestic  revolution 
which  had  taken  place.  That  night  there  was  a 
general  illumination  in  Copenhagen;  and  by  the 
next  morning  the  queen-dowager  and  her  party 


had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  government,  and 
displaced  every  one  that  adhered  either  to  Struensee 
or  to  the  young  queen.  The  treatment  of  the  fallen 
minister  and  his  colleague  Brandt  was  barbarous 
in  the  extreme.  Struensee  was  chained  so  closely 
to  the  wall  of  his  cold  damp  dungeon  as  scarcely  to 
be  able  to  turn  himself;  he  was  frequently  de- 
prived of  the  common  necessaries  of  lirc,  and  was 
occasionally  threatened  with  the  torture  to  make 
him  confess  all  that  his  enemies  dictated.  He  and 
his  companion  in  misfortune  were  soon  put  upon 
their  trial  before  a  special  commission,  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  had  headed  the  palace  revolu- 
tion or  who  had  profited  by  it.  The  proceedings 
were  secret,  and  conducted  with  indecent  haste. 
Struensee  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  adulterous 
connexion  with  the  young  queen,  and  of  other  high 
crimes,  and  both  he  and  Brandt  were  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  traitors — a  punishment  which, 
in  Denmark,  consisted  in  having  the  right  hand 
cut  off  first,  and  then  the  head.  On  the  28th  of 
April  a  high  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  outside  the  town ;  and  they  were  conducted  to 
the  spot  in  two  separate  carriages  through  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  people.  Brandt  had  somewhat 
the  milder- fate,  for  he  was  executed  the  first ;  and 
he  died  with  the  courage  and  dignity  of  a  man. 
But  Struensee,  whose  courage  was  perhaps  always 
inferior,  was  completely  unnerved  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  friend's  amputation  and  decollation ;   he 
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started  away  from  the  block  several  times,  was 
shockingly  maimed  by  the  axe,  and  was  not  dis- 
patched till  the  executioner's  assistants  held  him 
down  with  his  head  under  the  instrument  of 
death.*  A  suit  of  divorce  was  then  instituted 
against  the  young  queen,  on  the  ground  of  a 
criminal  intimacy  with  Struensee ;  and  several  of 
her  own  attendants,  who  are  said,  however,  to 
have  been  placed  over  her  as  spies  by  the  dow- 
ager, deposed  against  her,  and  swore  to  a  num- 
ber of  criminating  or  suspicious  facts.  Matilda, 
with  no  one  to  defend  her,  without  the  power  of 
procuring  witnesses,  with  horrible"  threats  ringing 
in  her  ears,  and  with  none  but  revengeful  enemies 
before  her  eyes,  admitted  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  many  follies  and  indiscretions,  but  denied  that 
she  had  ever  sinned  against  the  seventh  com- 
mandment; and  this  dem'al,  it  is  said,  she  re- 
peated in  her  djring  moments.  Nevertheless  the 
secret  commission  found  her  guilty,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  divorce.  It  was  even  pro- 
posed to  try  her  on  a  capital  charge,  with  a  view 
to  set  aside  her  son  and  daughter,  and  to  open  the 
way  to  the  throne  for  Prince  Frederick,  the  eon  of 
Juliana  Maria,  a  plan  which  that  dowager  had  been 
pursuing  all  along.  If  the  unfortunate  Matilda 
had  been  a  daughter  of  one  of  those  little  princes 
in  Germany,  from  whose  families  the  protestant 
dynasties  generally  chose  their  wives,  there  is 
every  probability  that  she  would  have  died  on  a 
scaffold  like  Struensee,  or  have  been  immured  for 
life  in  some  dreadful  state  prison  ;t  but  she  was  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
whose  hostility  was  to  be  dreaded ;  and  Greorge  III., 
by  means  of  his  ambassador.  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
remonstrated  and  menaced,  and  finally  induced  the 
Danish  court  to  agree  that  she  should  quit  the 
kingdom  and  live  under  the  protection  of  her 
brother.  An  English  squadron  repaired  to  Cron- 
borg  to  receive  the  dethroned  and  dishonoured 
queen.  Her  infant  daughter,  still  at  her  breast, 
was  torn  from  her,  and  she  embarked  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  apparently  insensible  to  everything  but  the 
feelings  of  a  mother — feelings  rendered  the  more 
acute  as  the  child  was  at  that  moment  sick  and  in 
danger  from  the  measles.  Matilda  remained  upon 
deck  with  her  eyes  immoveably  fixed  on  the  walls 
of  Cronborg  Castle  till  darkness  intercepted  the 
view.  The  night  was  calm  or  the  wind  contrary, 
for  on  the  following  morning  the  tall  tapering 
towers  of  the  castle  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
bereaved  mother  *:ould  not  be  induced  to  return  to 
the  cabin  until  the  last  visible  point  of  the  towers 

*  Even  under  tlie  iron  des^tism  of  Denmark  there  were  a  few 
men  bold  enough  to  gjmpathiae  in  the  fate  of  the  favourite  and  of 
the  youn;;  queen,  and  to  question  the  legality  uf  the  proceedings 
against  them.  A  pamphlet  was  printed  with  these  sentiment'*,  and 
prognosticating  that  much  misery  would  befall  the  country  on 
account  of  what  had  been  done,  lliura,  tlie  author  of  it.  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  tried  by  the  high  or  special  tribunal  at  CopenhAgen, 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  tlie  same 
punishment  a*  Struensee  and  Brandt*  A  proclamation  was  then 
tsaned.  forbidding  people  to  meet  together  in  any  numbers,  and 
denouncing  extreme  penalties  against  such  as  should  presume  to 
criticise  the  proceedings  of  government. 

t  It  is  said  that  the  queen-dowagnr  and  her  party  had  selected 
the  lonely  fortreMSof  Aalborg,  in  the  pcuiosula  of  Jutland,  for  Iwr 
perpetual  prison. 


had  sunk  below  the  horizon.  She  was  landed  at 
the  Hanoverian  seaport  of  Stade,  and  was  thence 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Zell  in  Hanover,  which, 
for  a  short  period,  had,  under  very  similar  cir- 
cumstances, been  the  abode  of  her  great-grand- 
mother, Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wretched  wife  of 
George  I.,  and  which  was  now  selected  by  her 
brother  for  her  future  residence.  Here  a  cheap 
little  court  was  formed  for  her,  and  her  expenses 
were  supplied  out  of  the  Hanoverian  revenue, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  out  of  the  English 
privy  purse.  Her  chief  amusement  was  music — 
an  art  a  taste  for  which  was  hereditary  in  her 
family,  and  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  excelled. 
She  procured  portraits  of  her  infant  son  and 
daughter,  whom  she  was  never  to  see  again,  hung 
them  in  her  chamber,  and  was  frequently  heard 
talking  to  them  as  if  those  shadows  had  sense  and 
life.  She  did  not  long  survive  her  misfortunes. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1775,  less  than  three  years 
afler  her  release  from  Cronborg,  she  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  she  had  suf- 
fered twice  before  since  her  residence  at  Zell,  and 
which  this  time  ended  in  a  putrid  fever.  She  told 
her  physician  Leyser  that  he  had  saved  her  tw  ice, 
but  that  this  time  her  case  exceeded  his  skill — that 
she  knew  she  was  not  within  the  reach  of  medicine. 
Leyser  suggested  that  the  celebrated  Zimmerman, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  book  on  Solitude, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the  day,  should 
be  called  in  from  Hanover,  where  he  resided. 
This  was  done,  but  all  the  skill  of  Zimmerman 
could  not  save  her  from  a  premature  grave.  Caro- 
line Matilda  died  on  the  10th  of  May  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  expressing,  it  is  said, 
the  most  perfect  forgiveness  of  all  her  enemies. 
Her  body  was  royally  interred  with  those  of  her 
ancestors,  the  Dukes  of  Zell.  The  funeral  was 
conducted  with  great  pomp ;  but  a  better  tribute, 
paid  to  her  kindness,  charity,  and  gentleness  of 
heart,  was  found  in  the  tears  of  all  the  poor  people 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  On  the  10th  of 
June  the  nobility  and  the  states  unanimously  voted 
an  addrejw  to  George  III.,  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
to  obtain  permission  to  erect  at  Zell  a  monument 
in  memory  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of 
the  late  queen  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  of  the  devo- 
tion and  veneration  which  they  had  borne  to  that 
princess.  But  after  all,  Matilda's  son  ascended 
the  Danish  throne,  and  her  arch-enemy  the  queen- 
dowager  was  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  placing 
her  own  offspring  upon  it  After  holding  the  reins 
of  government  for  thirteen  years  Juliana  Maria 
and  her  faction  found  themselves  compelled  to 
admit  the  Prince  Royal  Frederick  into  the  council ; 
and,  though  only  sixteen  years  old,  this  child  of 
Matilda  displayed  so  much  talent  and  energy  that 
he  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendancy,  and  was 
formally  associated  as  a  sort  of  joint  king  with 
Christian  Vil.,  whose  imbecility  was  then  fully 
and  publicly  recognised.  "  He  is  in  fact,"  says  a 
traveller,  who  saw  him  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  "  merely  a  machine  of  state,  to  subscribe 
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the  name  of  a  king  to  the  acts  of  the  government, 
which,  to  avoid  danger,  have  no  value  unless 
countersigned  by  the  Prince  Royal ;  for  Christian  is 
allowed  .to  be  absolutely  an  idiot,  excepting  that 
now  and  then  .an  observation,  or  trick,  escapes 
him,  which  looks  more  like  madness  than  imbe- 
cility."* As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  irregularities 
of  the  husband — and  in  King  Christian's  case 
these  were  revolting  and  monstrous— interfered 
considerably  with  any  implicit  belief  in  the  un- 
varying fidelity  of  the  wife ;  and  it  was  remem- 
bered besides  that  Struensee  was  handsome,  gal- 
lant, witty,  a  most  engaging  companion,  enterpris- 
ing, daring, andapro^ssed  libertine;  that  Matilda 
was  very  young,  very  pretty,  very  thoughtless,  and 
a  queen ;  and  that  ner  majesty  and  the  minister 
were  brought  constantly  together  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  seemed  not  only  to  promote  the  intimacy, 
but  to  take  pride  in  it.  The  fate  of  such  husbands 
is,  at  least,  proverbial.  She  frequently  rode  out 
with  Struensee  dressed  in  male  attire — ^but  this,  it 
is  said,  was  only  to  humour  the  caprice  of  the 
crazed  king.  But  then  it  is  reported  upon  good 
e\'idence  that  she  openly  betrayed  her  marked 
fondness  or  partiality  for  the  favourite,  and  excited 
remark  and  suspicion  by  her  behaviour  towards 
him  at  assemblies,  balls,  the  public  theatre,  and 
even  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen.  All  this,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  folly 
and  indiscretion  of  an  innocent  girl.  As  for 
the  sentence  passed  upon  her  by  the  Danish 
court,  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  weight  or 
consideration,  being  pronounced  in  a  despotic 
country,  by  enemies,  who  had  a  most  obvious  in- 
terest in  her  condemnation,  and  who  could  employ 
torture  upon  witnesses.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  tliat  the  articles  exhibited  against  her  and  the 
proceedings  taken  to  prove  her  guilt  were  trans- 
mitted to  King  George,  and  submitted  by  him 
separately  to  several  eminent  civilians,  who  all 
declared  that  these  Danish  papers  could  never 
carry  conviction  to  a  lawyer.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  English  law  demands  more 
evidence  than  was  then  required  in  the  generality 
of  continental  courts,  and  that  the  things  which 
could  not  convince  an  English  civilian  might  have 
carried  conviction  to  a  foreign  lawyer.  There  re- 
mained also  the  unavoidable  national  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  princess,  the  deep  sympathy  in  her 
sufferings,  and  the  very  excusable  repugnance  to 
tell  the  king  that  hb  own  favourite  sister  was 
naught.  George  III.  never  published  the  articles 
with  comments  to  prove  the  badness  of  the  evidence, 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  do  if  he 
had  been  fully  convinced  of  his  sister's  innocence ; 
and  he  never  could  bear  to  hear  the  subject  in  any 
way  alluded  to.  Another  important  circumstance 
which  kept  alive  suspicion  or  doubt  was,  his  not 
bringing  her  back  to  England,  her  native  home, 
but  leaving  her  to  pine  away  the  remnant  of  her 
wretched    life    at    Zell    among    foreigners    and 

*  Mary  WoUstonecrafl's  Letters  written  duriog  a  short  residence  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmarlc. 


Strangers.  George,  however,  was  never  very  fond 
of  parting  with  his  money,  and  that  residence 
may  have  been  selected  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
We  may  leave  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  inno- 
cence in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
Horace  Walpole  leaves  that  of  her  great-grand- 
mother; but,  afler  the  mournful  details  we  have 
given,  we  believe  that  the  most  rigidly  virtuous 
will  allow  that,  whatever  was  the  amount  of  Caro- 
line Matilda's  errors,  she  is  far  more  entitled  to 
pity  than  to  censure.  There  were  many  and 
respectable  exceptions,  but,  generally,  writers  and 
people  on  the  continent  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  she  was  guihy  with  Struensee.  In  England 
the  contrary  belief  existed  and  has  maintained 
its  ground ;  and  when,  sixteen  years  after  the  grave 
had  closed  over  her,  and  in  a  very  different  quarrel, 
the  English  fleet  under  Nelson  and  Parker  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Sound,  gliding  by  her  former 
prison  Cronborg  Castle,  which  thundered  at  them 
with  a  hundred  guns,  and  appeared  before  Copen- 
hagen to  annihilate  the  navy  of  Denmark,  it  was 
supposed  that  many  a  British  sailor  fought  the 
more  fiercely  from  his  recollection  of  the  wrongs 
or  woes  of  the  English  princess.  But  even  here 
the  poetical  justice — if  such  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered— was  not  complete ;  for  **  the  Prince  of  all 
the  land,"  who  "  led  on  "  the  Danes  on  that  dis- 
mal day,  and  fought  the  English  ships  like  a  hero, 
was  the  Crown  Prince — was  the  son  of  Caroline 
Matilda!* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  same  year  (1772)  a 
sudden  revolution  took  place  at  Stockholm.  About 
half  a  century  before  the  nobility  of  Sweden  had 
limited  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  had 
erected  themselves  into  an  oligarchy  almost  as 
absolute  and  oppressive  as  that  which  had  existed 
in  Denmark  previously  to  the  year  1660.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  aristocratical  government 
the  country  had  been  split  into  two  factions,  which 
were  denominated  the  Hats  and  the  Caps.  En- 
couraged by  this  division,  and  by  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact  that  the  aristocratical  senate  was  as  venal 
as  it  was  proud,  and  that  the  leaders,  who  called 
themselves  patriots,  were  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Gustavus  III.,  resolved  to 
overthrow  the  senate  and ; re-erect  the  old  mo- 
narchical despotism.    He  proceeded  to  mature  his 

*  A  carious  sequel  to  the  story  of  Matilda  is.  that  her  son  Fre- 
derick treated  his  wife  as  she  liad  been  treated  by  his  father.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  Prederica.  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Scbwerin.  was  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  in  1805. 
M.  Bourrienne,  who  knew  her  well,  says—"  'Die  princen  was  as 
beautiful  as  love ;  but  she  was  heedless  and  giddy ;  in  fhct.  she  was 
a  spoiled  child.    She  adored  her  husband,  and  for  some  time  their 

union  jproved  happy But,  notwithstanding  her  amiability, 

the  Princess  Charlotte  was  no  favourite  at  the  Danish  court.  In- 
trigues were  formed  against  her.  I  know  not  whether  any  founda- 
tion existed  for  the  calumnies  spread  to  her  disadvantage,  but  the 
Danbh  dames  accused  her  of  great  levity  of  ccmduct,  which,  true  or 
fxlse,  obliged  her  husband  to  separate  from  her;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1809,  he  sent  her  to  Altona,  attended  only  by  a  cham- 
berlain and  one  nuUd  of  honour.  On  her  arrival  she  was  in  despair ; 
hers  was  not  a  silent  grief,  for  she  related  her  storv  .to  everybody. 
This  beautiful  and  unfortunate  woman  really  excited  pity,  wlum  she 
shed  tears  for  her  son,  three  years  of  age,  whom  she  was  doomed 
never  again  to  behold.  But  her  natural  levity  returned ;  she  did  not 
always  maintain  the  reserve  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  some  months 
afterwards  she  was  sent  into  Jutland*  where.  I  believe,  she  still 
lives."— 3f(ww<ri. 
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measures  with  extreme  secrecy  and  precaution. 
He  gradually  gained  over  the  mass  of  the  army ; 
he  secured  fiie  affections  of  the  brave  people  of 
Dalecarlia,  who  had  established  the  dynasty  of 
Gustavus  Vasa ;  he  captivated  the  citizens,  who 
were  sufficiently  tiredjof  the  arrogance,  oppression, 
and  corruption  of  the  nobles,  and  he  secured  the 
services  of  the  burgher-guard  of  the  capital.  A 
dearth  of  com  completed  the  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  government,  and  a  sham 
insurrection  gave  the  king  a  pretext  for  assembling 
the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Stockholm.  When 
all  was  ready,  and  the  aristocracy  wholly  unpre- 
pared, Gustavus  threw  off  the  mask ;  he  harangued 
the  troops,  and  told  them  he  was  about  to  save  the 
nation  from  degradation  and  misery, — ^to  put  an 
end  to  the  insolence,  the  shameless  venality  and 
corruption  of  the  states, — and  to  restore  to  the 
crown  the  power  and  lustre  of  former  days.  The 
soldiers  applauded ;  the  senators  were  made  pri- 
soners in  a  trice ;  and  the  obnoxious  members  of 
the  secret  committee  of  the  states  gave  up  every 
thing  for  lost,  and  fled  for  their  lives.  The  army, 
the  colleges  or  public  offices,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  old  absolute 
form ;  the  citizens  of  Stockholm  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  without 
the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  the  revolu- 
tion was  achieved.  The  fallen  oligarchy  left  few 
causes  of  regret ;  but  the  Swedes  committed  pre- 
cisely the  same  mistake  as  the  Danes  had  done 
a  hundred  and  twelve  years  before,  in  establishing 
the  absolute  despotism  of  the  crown.  A  short  time 
after  Gustavus  summoned  a  diet;  and  the  diet, 
surrounded  by  troops,  and  with  artillery  pointed 
at  the  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled,  con- 
firmed tbe  new  order  of  tlungs,  and  took  the  oaths 
dictated  by  the  king. 

The  Czarina  Catherine  professed  great  abhor- 
rence at  this  subversion  of  national  institutions, 
and  talked  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Swedish  liberty,  which  the  Swedes  themselves  were 
weary  of.  It  was  strange  to  see  this  autocratix 
putting  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom ;  but  everybody  understood  her  real  motive, 
which  was  only  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  that  she  might  bribe  them  and  buy  them 
as  before,  and  through  their  means  keep  Sweden 
neutral  or  subservient,  as  it  had  hitherto  been. 
But  Prussia  and  Austria  could  not  agree  with  her 
in  her  Swedish  schemes;  and  her  war  with  the 
Turks  and  the  crisis  of  Poland  called  off  her  arms 
and  even  her  attention  from  Gustavus  III.  Russia, 
since  the  accession  of  this  Semiramis  or  Messalina 
of  the  North,  had  been  the  scene  of  another  royal 
or  imperial  murder,  as  also  of  another  Perkin 
Warbeck-like  insurrection.  The  Czar  Ivan,  long 
a  state  prisoner,  was  hneally  descended,  on  the 
female  side,  from  the  Czar  Ivan  Alexiwitz,  who 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  who 
had  been  set  aside  in  the  order  of  succession  on 
the  plea  of  mental  incapacity.  He  was  the  son  of 
Anne,  grand-daughter  of  Peter's  elder  brother,  by 


Anthony  Uiric  of  Brunswick:  he  was  bom  in 
August,  1740 ;  created  grand  duke  immediately 
after  his  birth  by  his  aunt  Anne,  the  reigning  em- 
press ;  and  at  her  death,  in  the  October  foUowing, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias  by  right 
of  descent.  But,  in  a  country  like  Russia,  an  in&nt 
emperor  was  not  likely  to  have  a  long  reign :  Ivan's 
lasted  some  fifteen  months,  for  he  was  deposed  by 
Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  1741,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  soldiers  in  his  cradle,  and  carried  off  to  the  fortress 
of  Riga.  After  a  confinement  of  eighteen  months 
young  Ivan  was  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Duna- 
mund,  a  worse  state  prison  than  the  first.  He  was 
next  removed  to  the  Remoter  fortress  of  Oranien- 
burg;  and,  after  some  time,  it  was  carefully  re- 
ported that  he  was  dead.  But  a  Russian  monk 
discovered  that  the  young  czar  was  alive;  and, 
setting  to  work  with  wonderful  perseverance  and 
ingenuity,  he  released  the  captive  from  the  Castle 
of  Oranienburg,  and  carried  him  off  towards 
Poland,  with  the  intention  of  proclaiming  him  the 
lawful  sovereign.  But  the  fugitives  were  caught 
at  Smolensko.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  monk,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was 
knouted  to  death.  Ivan  was  carried  from  place  to 
place,  in  order  to  conceal  his  real  abode.  In  1756 
he  was  secretly  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man in  Petersburg,  where  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
who  had  seized  his  throne  and  condemned  him  to 
the  cmel  fate  of  a  state  prisoner,  saw  him  by  night 
and  spoke  with  him  without  making  herself 
known.  He  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall,  and 
well  grown,  but  wholly  uneducated;  and,  from 
long,  soUtary  confinement,  deplorably  helpless,  and 
almost  an  idiot.  His  next  removal  was  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Schlusselberg,  built  upon  a  small 
island  of  the  Neva,  where  he  was  immured  with 
great  mystery,  none  of  the  garrison  knowing  for  a 
long  time  who  or  what  he  was.  In  this  dismal 
place  the  miserable  Ivan  was  confined  for  eight 
years.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  jealous  precaution, 
vague  rumours  got  abroad  that  Ivan,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  alive  and  in  Schlusselberg 
Castle.  The  whole  secret  became  known,  about  a 
year  after  the  murder  of  Peter  III.  and  tbe  ac- 
cession of  Catherine,  to  one  who  was  desperate 
enough  to  attempt  a  liberation  and  a  revolution. 
This  was  Vassili  Mirovitch,  an  under  lieutenant 
of  the  regiment  of  Smolensko,  then  in  garrison  at 
the  village  and  fortress  of  Schlusselberg.  His 
motive  was  mere  resentment  against  the  reigning 
czarina,  who  had  refused  him  a  great  favour  for 
which  he  had  petitioned.*  He  was  without  money, 
without  influence,  and  had  scarcely  a  friend  in  the 
world  except  one  Ushakof,  a  poor  subaltern  like 
himself.  Ushakof  entered  into  his  plan,  and  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy;  but  before  any- 
thing could  be  arranged  he  was  upset  in  a  boat  on 
the  Neva  and  drowned.     Miroviteh  then  sounded 

*  Mirovitch  was  grandson  of  the  rebel  of  the  same  name  who  fol- 
lowed Maxeppa.  hctraan  of  the  Ck>ssacka,  when  be  rovolusd  from 
Veter  the  Great,  and  joined  Charles  XII.  in  his  mad  expedition  into 
the  Ukraine.  He  bad  petitioned  Catherine  to  restore  to  him  the 
confiscated  estates  of  his  [;ranilfathi-r. 
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one  Tikon  Casatkin,  a  meniid  of  Catherine's  court, 
and  Simeon  Tchevaridsef,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  mount  guard  within 
the  fortress  he  discovered,  and  set  a  private  mark 
on,  the  door  of  Ivan's  cell ;  but  he  could  not  obtain 
so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  that  prince's  person.  He 
gained  over  to  his  desperate  project  one  Piskof,  a 
common  soldier ;  and  with  this  man,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1764,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  revealed 
his  scheme  to  three  corporals  and  two  soldiers, 
whose  eyes  he  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  the 
wealth  and  promotion  that  were  sure  to  fidl  to  the 
liberators  of  the  czar.  The  poor  fellows,  however, 
hesitated,  and  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  that  they  consented  to  act  with  him. 
Mirovitch  then  summoned  about  forty  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  for  the  greater  part  roused  out  of 
their  sleep,  and,  telling  them  he  had  received  some 
secret  orders  from  the  czarina,  he  bade  them  load 
their  muskets  and  follow  him.  On  their  way  they 
met  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who  had  hurried 
from  his  bed  on  hearing  a  noise.  Mirovitch 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
musket,  and  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  one  of  the 
two  corporals  who  were  privy  to  the  plot.  They 
then  rushed  to  a  strong  gate  which  guarded  the 
corridor  leading  to  Ivan's  remote  cell.  Mirovitch 
demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  czarina ; 
and,  as  the  sentinels  within  did  not  obey,  he  cried 
to  his  followers,  "Fire,  and  force  your  way!" 
The  men  discharged  their  muskets,  and  the  senti- 
nels returned  the  fire.  Upon  this  the  assailants, 
who  had  expected  no  opposition,  came  to  a  pause, 
and  insisted  on  seeing  the  czarina's  order,  which 
they  had  thought  they  had  been  obeying.  Miro- 
vitch produced  and  read  to  them  a  paper,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  had  counterfeited  the  imperial 
signature,  and  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he, 
Mirovitch,  was  to  remove  Ivan  from  the  custody  of 
Vlasief  and  Tchekin,  two  oflBcers  specially  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  royal  prisoner,  and  who  were  at 
that  very  moment  within  the  corridor,  and  close  to 
Ivan's  chamber.  Without  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  the  soldiers  prepared  to 
renew  the  attack,  and  some  of  them  dragged  up  a 
cannon  from  one  of  the  bastions,  which  Mirovitch 
himself  pointed  against  the  corridor.  The  match 
was  in  his  hand,  when  the  strong  gate  was  suddenly 
opened  from  within,  and  he  and  his  party  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  corridor  without  any  show  of  resist- 
ance. Mirovitch  rushed  along  the  passage  to  the 
marked  door  of  the  prince's  cell ;  that  door,  too,  was 
opened  at  his  approach — and  a  little  beyond  its 
threshold  stood  the  two  ofl5cers,Vlasief  and  Tchekin, 
who,  pointing  to  a  dead  body  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  blood, said,  "Here  is  your  emperor!"  Miro- 
vitch gazed  for  a  moment  with  silent  horror,  and 
then,  recovering  himself,  returned  with  astonish- 
ing composure  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
governor  of  the  fortress  in  custody.  "  I  am  now 
your  prisoner,"  said  he,  as  he  delivered  up  his 
sword ;  "  adverse  fortune  has  blasted  my  design." 
Vlasief   and  Tchekin,  it  appears,   had  express 


standing  orders  from  Catherine  to  destroy  Ivan  in 
case  of  any  attempt  to  release  him  being,  or  ap- 
pearing to  be,  likely  to  succeed ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  cannon  applied  to  the  gate,  they  ran 
to  his  cell  and  murdered  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  day  the  body  of  the  prince,  in  a  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  drawers,  was  exposed  in  the  fortress 
of  Schlusselberg,  into  which  vast  crowds  were 
admitted  to  see  that  he  was  really  dead.  The  con- 
course at  last  became  so  great,  and  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  people  so  apparent,  that  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  an  insurrection.  The 
disfigured  corpse  was,  therefore,  wrapped  in  a 
sheepskin,  put  into  a  coffin,  and  privately  buried 
in  an  old  chapel  of  the  fortress.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Ivan  was  twentv-four  years  of  age,  nearly 
twenty-three  of  which  he  had  spent  in  prison. 
Mirovitch  met  his  inevitable  doom  with  coolness 
and  courage.  He  was  beheaded  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  25th  of  September,  and  his  body 
and  the  scaffold  he  suffered  upon  were  burnt  on 
the  spot.  The  barbarous  punishments  inflicted  on 
his  accomplices — the  poor,  ifi;norant,  credulous 
soldiers — ^were  worse  than  death.  Catherine  was 
thus  rid  of  one  who  had  [real  claims ;  but  her 
repose  was  soon  broken  by  a  false  pretender,  who 
caused  far  more  mischief  and  bloodshed  than  the 
unhappy  Ivan.  Notwithstanding  the  care  she  had 
taken  to  exhibit  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband, 
several  impostors  started  up  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  her  immense  empire,  and  passed  for  that 
monarch.  A  shoemaker  of  Veronetz,  a  deserter 
fix)m  the  regiment  of  Orloff,  a  peasant  belonging 
to  the  Woronzof  family,  and  a  malefactor  who 
had  been  transported  to  Siberia,  had  all  played  the 
part  of  Peter  III.  for  brief  intervals,  and  had  all 
been  put  to  death.*  But  Yemelka  Pugatchef,  a 
Cossack  of  the  Don,  who  had  served  during  the 
campaign  of  1769  against  the  Turks,  and  who 
began  to  play  his  part  in  1170,  had  a  much  longer 
reign  and  a  wider  field  of  action.  He  appeared 
among  the  Cossacks  on  the  Volga,  who  were  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  there  raised  his 
standard  as  lawful  emperor.     In  1771  an  attempt 

*  Betides  theie  pretenders,  who  figured  in  the  provinces  of  her 
vast  empire,  Catherine  was  disturbed  by  another  Perkis  Warbeck. 
who  spmng  np  in  a  different  part  of  the  world.  In  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous district  of  Montenero,  on  the  i^driatic.  between  Greece  and 
Dalmatia.  a  strangpr,  who  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Stefano.  aud 
who  had  been  practising  physic  among  those  semi-barbarians,  sud- 
denly declared  himself  to  be  the  true  Czar  Peter  III.,  pretending 
that  the  report  of  his  death  was  a  falsehood,  and  that  he  had  found 
means  of  escaping  to  seek  refuge  and  protection  from  the  brave  and 
faithful  Montenegrins.  These  people,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Albanians  and  most  of  the  Dalmatians,  are  an  off-shoot  of  the  great 
Slavonic  race  to  which  Russians  and  Poles  equally  belong  :  they 
owned  the  Sultan  for  their  sovereign,  i(hd  paid  some  trilling  tribute 
to  the  Porte ;  but  thm  real  king  was  their  bishop,  a  rude  prelate  of 
the  Greek  Church,  who  more  frequently  handled  musket  and  sabre 
than  pix  and  crosier.  Next  in  authority  were  a  set  of  turbulent 
oaloyers  or  monks.  From  community  of  race,  near  resemblance  in 
language,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  community  of  religion,  the 
Monteuegrins  interested  themselves  warmly  in  Russian  affairs;  and 
they  were  transportedwith  delight  at  the  notion  of  having  a  real  cxar 
among  them.  The  bishop,  the  monks,  publicly  acknowledged  him 
as  emperor,  and  the  people  flew  to  arms  in  his  name.  This  farce 
lasted  Arom  the  end  of  the  year  1766  till  the  month  of  Se]^ember,l768. 
when,  having  given  umbrase  to  the  Turks,  Stefano  was  attacked  by 
the  Pasha  of  Bosnia  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  defeated,  and  driven 
into  a  monastery  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  Turks  laid  rtege  to  that 
almost  inaccessible  place,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  massacred  all 
they  found  in  it.  It  is  doul)tftil,  however,  whether  Stefano  was 
among  the  slain. 
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of  the  government  to  make  the  Cossacks  serving  with 
the  czarina's  army  cut  off  their  beard  reinforced 
the  pretender's  army,  which  was  still  further  swelled 
by  desertions  of  the  oppressed  peasants  or  serfs  of 
the  'nobility.  With  diis  force,  which  committed 
vindictive  barbarities,  massacring  all  the  Russian 
nobles  they  coijld  catch,  Pugatchef  took  many 
towns  and  defeated  several  of  Catherine's  generals. 
As  he  advanced  the  peasants  spread  their  tables 
with  bread,  milk,  and  honey,  and  welcomed  him 
with  the  assurance  that  they  had  long  expected  his 
presence  as  that  of  a  god.  At  one  time  70,000 
men  followed  his  banner — ^Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital,  was  menaced — and  the  throne  of  Catherine 
seemed  shaken ;  nor  was  it  till  October,  1774,  that 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Suvarof,  and  con- 
veyed to  Moscow  in  an  iron  case.  There  an  ample 
confession  was  forced  from  him,  after  which  he  was 
publicly  executed.  But  these  state  storms  and  crimes, 
and  a  life  more  profligate  than  that  of  any  reigning 
sovereign,  did  not  prevent  Catherine  from  obtain- 
ing a  wonderful  reputation  among  nations  :  her 
ambition  and  her  abilities  were  equally  indisput- 
able; the  power  of  Russia  continued  to  rise  under 
her  sway ;  and  her  alliance,  as  that  of  the  great 
power  of  the  North,  was  courted  by  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  authors 
and  wits  of  Europe,  who,  generally  speaking,  were 
well  paid  for  their  praise, — ^the  Voltaires,  the 
d'Alemberts,  the  Diderots,  the  Mullers,  the  Alga- 
rottis,  and  others, — eulogised  in  verse,  and  in 
much  better  prose,  the  energy  of  her  character 
and  government,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  internal 
reforms.  And  it  must  be  candidly  admitted  that 
in  these  reforms  there  was  much  that  could  fairly 
challenge  a  spontaneous  admiration.  It  was  their 
boast,  and  it  was  considered  by  the  nation  as  one 
of  the  brightest  achievements  of  the  truly  humane 
and  liberal  Rockingham  administration,  that  they 
had  concluded  (in  the  year  1766)  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

But  the  year  1772  was  more  memorable  to  the 
Poles  than  to  any  other  people,  for  it  witnessed  the 
first  partition  of  their  distracted  country.  Cathe- 
rine, who  had  nominated  to  the  throne  at  the  last 
farce  of  a  free  election  by  the  Polish  magnates, 
would  probably  have  been  contented  for  some  time 
longer  with  the  complete  influence  and  ascendancy 
she  had  over  Poland,  but  circumstances  and  the 
impatient  greed  of  Prussia  and  Austria  forced  her 
into  other  schemes,  and  hurried  on  the  catastrophe. 
If  the  partition  of  Poland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
one  single  head,  it  is  rather  to  Frederick  the  Great 
than  to  Catherine,  or  Maria  Theresa,  or  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph,  although  the  Prussian  despot  got 
the  smallest  number  of  square  miles  by  the  divi- 
sion. This  vast  state,  which  at  one  time  extended 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
was  long  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks,  pre- 
served with  fatal  tenacity  an  antiquated  form  of 
government,  whilst  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
except  Russia,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a 


European  power  until  its  acquisitions  in  Poland, 
gradually  adapted  their  systems  to  the  change  and 
progress  of  society.  If  some  countries  were  later 
than  others — ^if  the  degrees  of  freedom  varied  as  the 
people  of  diflFerent  states  were  more  or  less  advanced 
in  civilization  and  political  rights,  stiU,  throughout 
Europe,  there  was  a  people — a  bourgeoisie — a 
"  Hers  etat ;"  but  Poland,  even  in  the  eighteentii 
century,  was  utterly  devoid  of  that  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  nation.  The  Polish  nobles  were  the 
proprietors  of  all  tlie  land;  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  serfs,  **  adscripH  gleba^*^  as  in  Rus- 
sia ;  there  were  no  manumcturers,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  The  latter,  who  abound  more  in  Poland 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  have  indeed 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence.  In  Italy,  in 
France,  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  trade,  fal- 
ling to  the  share  of  the  people,  brought  them 
wealth,  and  wealth,  by  degrees,  ensured  them 
power.  The  improvident  or  needy  noble  woidd 
frequently  have  occasion  to  apply  to  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  burgher ;  and  in  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  this  sort,  and  in  others  of  a  more  im- 
portant character  with  kings  and  with  govern- 
ments, the  plebeian  traders  had  facilities  for  pro- 
posing rights  and  immunities,  of  elevating  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  forming  that 
tiers  etat  without  which  there  can  be  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  nation,  and  no  real  liberty. 
But  the  Jews,  to  whom  these  advantages  accrued 
in  Poland,  were  prevented  by  the  laws  and  preju- 
dices of  the  country,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much 
by  their  own  exclusive,  fanatic  spirit,  from  employ- 
ing them  for  the  popular  good  and  advancement. 
Though  settled  there  for  many  generations,  the 
Jews  still  considered  themselves  as  foreigners  : 
they  could  have  no  patriotism — ^no  country;  their 
only  object  was  to  accumulate  money;  and  it 
appears  they  were  as  indifferent  to  the  means  by 
which  that  money  was  raised  as  they  were  to  the 
manifold  oppressions  and  sufferings  of  the  Polish 
people  among  whom  they  sojourned.  In  Poland, 
then,  there  continued  to  be,  even  to  our  own  times, 
no  other  distinction  among  men  than  that  of 
masters  and  slaves.  All  power  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nobles,  who  each  asserted  for  himself 
the  most  absolute  equality.  This  aristocratic  re- 
public was  headed  by  a  phantom  of  a  king ;  the 
crown  was  elective,  and  every  noble  could  aspire 
to  it.  The  intrigues,  the  dissensions,  the  blood- 
shed, that  resulted  from  such  a  system  may  be 
easily  imagined,  and  indeed  the  crown  was  rarely 
transferred  without  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Their  singular  constitution  was,  moreover, .  admi- 
rably adapted  to  produce  as  much  confusion  and 
anarchy  during  the  reigns  of  their  titular  kings  as 
ensued  in  the  interregnums.  One  of  its  first 
articles  insisted  on  the  "  libenim  veto^**  and  the 
unanimity  of  consent  or  decision.  A  majority  in 
the  national  diet,  however  great,  went  for  nothing  ; 
— the  opposition  of  a  single  member  present,  or  a 
flying  recusant,   was   sufficient  to  obstruct  any 
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given  measure.  In  the  SiellneSy  or  provincial  as- 
semblies, the  same  absurd  regulations  obtained  ; 
and  in  them  a  somewhat  startling  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  a  minority  was  frequently  resorted  to — 
that  is,  ihey  were  massacred  by  the  majority  to 
produce  a  unanimityy  the  sabre  being  a  more 
effective  instrument  than  oratory  or  argument.  The 
nobles,  before  repairing  to  this  perilous  arena, 
arranged  with  their  friends  to  cover  their  retreat ; 
they  carried  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  were  more 
careful  to  sharpen  their  sabres  than  their  wits  for 
the  ensuing  discussion.  It  frequently  happened 
that  powerfiil  minorities  would  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  a  diet  or  confederation,  and  pro- 
mulgate laws  of  their  own.  Nor  did  their  patriot- 
ism prevent  them  from  calling  in  the  pernicious 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  The  first  footing  the  Rus- 
sians ever  obtamed  in  the  country  was  through  the 
invitation  of  the  Poles  themselves.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  total  subjection  of  Poland  the  king  was 
obliged  to  bow  his  head  to  whatever  simulacrum 
of  a  diet  could  procure  an  army  from  a  foreign 
prince ;  for  without  money  and  disciplined  troops 
his  aristocratical  cavalry,  gallant  as  it  was,  could 
be  of  little  avail. 

The  constantly  recurring  horrors  of  civil  war, 
the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the  experience 
of  ages,  were  all  inadequate  to  make  the  nobles 
forego  this  constitution,  which  contained  many 
other  clauses  almost  equally  dangerous,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  framed  by  the  very  spirit  of  anarchy. 
A  scrupulous  [adherence  to  its  letter  occasionally 
elicited  scenes  puerile  and  ridiculous ;  but  neither 
absurdity  nor  horror  had  any  effect  upon  the  Polish 
nobles,  who  clung  to  the  worst  constitution  in  the 
world,  because  it  gave  every  one  of  them  a  chance 
of  a  crown  which  was  not  worth  having.  In 
Poland  every  great  state  officer  was  de  facto  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  The  king  was  a  mere 
cipher,  and  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  to 
assert  his  prerogative,  he  was  sure  to  be  opposed 
by  a  league  of  the  great  men  in  office.  The  judges 
were  either  appointed  directly  by  them,  or  through 
the  interest  and  protection  of  the  higher  nobility. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  country  should 
be  able  to  defend  itself  against  ambitious  neigh- 
bours, or  that  such  a  government  should  prolong 
its  existence  in  modem  Europe  in  the  midst  of  im- 
mense standing  armies,  each  at  the  disposal  of  one 
unchecked  mind.  As  early  as  1680,  the  great 
Polish  king  and  warrior,  John  Sobieski,  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  standing  army  and  of  a  disci- 
plined force  of  infantry ;  but  the  jealous  nobles, 
who  pretended  that  war  was  their  affair  exclusively, 
would  never  consent  to  raise  armies  for  the  king 
independent  of  tliemselves.  These  magnates,  when 
unanimous,  could  bring  into  the  field  100,000 
horse  and  more,  between  good  and  bad — ^the  choicer 
portion  being  excellent,  and  probably  the  best 
cavalry  in  the  world ;  but  they  continued  to  remain 
without  any  regular  infantry,  while  the  progress  of 
European  warfare  was  every  day  making  cavalry  less 
effective.   Many  letters  have  been  found,  and  some 


of  them  published  within  these  few  years,*  in 
which  Sobieski  plainly  predicts  what  will  happen 
if  the  Polish  nobles  will  not  consent  to  remodel 
their  forces,  and  conform  to  the  advancing  systems 
of  their  neighbours.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  pe- 
riod the  great  Italian  general,  strategist,  and  writer, 
Montecuculi,  had  praised  the  excAence  and  bravery 
of  the  Polish  cavalry,  but  had  also  predicted  the 
same  fatal  consequences  from  the  want  of  a  regu- 
lar disciplined  infantry.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  the 
dissolute  liberty  of  the  nobles  of  that  kingdom 
spoils  everything  and  confounds  all  order. "t 
Although  the  dismembering  and  breaking  up  of  a 
European  nation  seemed,  when  it  happened  (in 
1772),  a  tremendous  and  almost  unnatural  event, 
filling  men's  minds  with  consternation,  yet  such  a 
measure,  suggested  by  the  divided,  helpless  con- 
dition to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  its 
insane  institutions,  had  been  twice  seriously  con- 
templated long  before.  The  first  proposal  of  the 
kind  was  made,  very  secretly,  in  1658,  by  Count 
Stippenbach,  the  ambassador  of  Sweden,  during 
the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Duke  oi 
Prussia — ^better  kno^^Ti  at  that  period  by  the  title  of 
Elector  of  Brandenburg — ^the  Austrians,  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  possession  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  the  Swedes,  were  to  be 
the  co-parti tioners.  Russia  was  to  have  had  no 
portion  of  the  spoil,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  un- 
dertook alone  to  drive  her  from  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces she  occupied.  Count  Stippenbach  boldly 
asserted  the  right  of  the  three  powers  thus  to 
divide  among  themselves  a  country  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  theatre  of  the  war ;  and  he 
further  proposed  to  Austria  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg that  they  should  form  a  league  mutually 
to  support  each  other  in  their  usurpations.  The 
minister  of  France  discovered  these  negotiations, 
and  they  were  communicated  to  Casimir,  then  King 
of  Poland,  who,  not  daring  to  impart  the  secret  to 
the  Poles,  merely  addressed  them  as  if  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  foretold  that  the  licence  and 
anarchy  of  their  government  must  inevitably  deli- 
ver them  a  prey  to  their  neighbours,  whenever 
those  neighbours  coiUd  agree  as  to  their  respective 
shares  of  the  spoils.  At  that  crisis  Poland  was 
saved  by  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  her  own 
attitude  and  capabilities  were  certainly  of  minor 
force ;  but  a  century  afler  the  sad  event  answered 
to  the  warning  voice  of  Casimir.  The  second 
time  the  question  of  dismemberment  was  agitated 
was,  afler  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at 
Pultawa,  when  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  became 
the  arbiter  of  Poland.  Charles  had  of  his  own  free 
will  dethroned  one  king  of  Poland — who,  be  it 
said,  had  originally  owed  the  elective  crown  to  the 

•  Lettere  Militari,  cou  un  mano  dl  riforma  deU*  ewrcito  Polacco, 
ed  altre  do  »uoi  Bc>cretari  luliani.  del  Re  GioTanni  Sobimki. 
Pirenxe.  1830.  lliis  intere«ting  publication,  by  Signur  Ciampi.  the 
dUtinguivhcd  philulogist.  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  caittet 
which  led  to  the  rtiin  of  Poland. 

f  Montecuculi.  Opere  Militari.  A  ttill  earlier  Italian  writer  tays, 
"  Poland  can  raiie,  on  an  emergency,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand horse ;  but  she  has  no  natiunal  infitntty  whatet'er,  but  some- 
times employs  for  that  senice  Germans  and  Hungarians,  with  Tartars 
and  oUier  marauders  for  pioneers.**    M!S.  discovered  by  Ciampi. 
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force  of  foreign  arms — and  placed  another  king  in 
his  stead :  during  Charles's  misfortunes,  his  rival, 
Peter,  exercising  the  same  authority,  reinstated 
Augustus  on  the  throne  which  that  prince  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  never  more  to  pretend  to. 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  offered  the  shadow  of 
resistance :  he  wijp  nothing  more  than  a  creature 
of  Russia,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  disho- 
noured crown ;  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  own  subjects;  and  .there  is  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  he  woidd  gladly  have  concurred  in  the 
partition,  provided  the  czar  had  composed  for  him 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  unhappy  country  an 
absolute  and  hereditary  kingdom.  But  the  final 
hour  had  not  yet  come ;  and  owing  to  many  cir- 
cumstances, which  the  Poles  themselves  neither 
made  nor  controlled,  the  country  remained  in  its 
old  condition.  But  by  their  new  conquests  the 
Russians  now  pressed  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Polish  frontier  from  north  to  east,  and  the  armies 
of  the  czar  inundated  her  provinces  whenever  he 
chose.  From  this  period  the  proud  rights  of  elec- 
tion and  the  liberty  of  the  Polish  aristocracy  be- 
came empty  words  and  a  mockery : — ^their  kings 
were  raised  to  the  throne  by  foreign  armies.  It 
could  not  but  happen  that  the  neighbouring  powers, 
who  chose  to  be  "  king-makers"  for  the  Poles, 
should,  with  reference  to  what  they  considered  their 
own  interests,  take  especial  care  never  to  select  a 
prince  who,  by  character,  energies,  and  the  pos- 
session of  alliances  and  other  means,  might  be 
capable  of  re-elevating  a  falling  state.  It  was 
always  a  feeble  prince,  with  no  other  army  at  his 
orders  than  the  ancient  forces  of  the  republic^ 
without  discipline,  without  pay  and  the  means  of 
recruiting,  that  they  sent  to  wear  the  semblance  of 
a  kingly  crown.  The  national  character  was  rapidly 
degraded  (of  course  we  speak  of  the  nobles — ^the 
only  class  among  the  Poles  who  could  ever  pretend 
to  a  national  character) ;  it  became  meanly  ob- 
sequious, artful,  and  reserved.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  accused  of  lightness  and  volatility,  but 
now  the  Poles  were  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
perfidiousness.  As  if  the  elements  of  discord 
were  not  already  suflBciently  numerous,  there 
were  added  those  of  violent  religious  dissen- 
sions, which  contributed  their  share  in  bringing 
about  the  dissolution  of  Poland.  The  mass  of 
the  country  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  catholic  clergy  were  numerous  and 
wealthy.  But  scattered  over  the  country  there 
were  many  followers  of  the  Greek  church ;  nor  had 
the  energetic  opposition  of  the  papists  prevented 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  from  gaining 
ground ; — there  were  many  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  besides  Arians.  These  were  known  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Dissidents.  In  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  had  made  such  progress  in  Poland, 
that  it  was  said  nearly  one-half  of  the  magnates 
had  embraced  Protestantism.*     But  a  terrible  re- 

•  Poland  was  aRttated  by  religious  reform  long  before  the  days  of 
Luther,  .and   thu    movement  was  communi&jtod  trom—Bujimdl 


action  ensued,  and  the  order  of  Jesuits,  who  cannot 
generally  be  reproached  with  having  exhibited  the 
fierce  spirit  of  persecution,  stirred  up  the  flames  of 
intolerance  in  Poland.  Henceforth  the  native  land 
of  St.  Stanislaus,  St.  Casimir,  of  the  blessed  Hed- 
wiga,  and  of  innumerable  saints  and  confessors, 
became  an  intolerant  and  priest-ridden  country. 
It  was  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  Batbory 
that  the  Jesuits  assumed  an  overbearing  influence 
in  the  afiGurs  of  the  state.  Not  satisfied  with  their 
triumphs  in  Poland,  the  zealous  apostles  of  Ca- 
tholicism strove  to  impose  their  creed  upon  their 
neighbours  the  Russians ;  and,  to  accomplish  so 
holy  an  end,  they  favoured  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion in  Russia.  It  is  now  a  proved  fact,  that  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century)  Uie 
Jesuits  of  Poland  got  up  the  shameless  imposture 
of  the  false  Demetrius,  a  runaway  Russian  monk  of 
dissolute  character,  whom  the  pious  fathers  gave  out 
as  successor  to  the  great  Czar  Ivan  Yasilowitz* 
The  vicious  imposter  received  every  encourage- 
ment from  the  pope's  nuncio,  Monsignor  Rangoni, 
and  the  Polish  Pdatine  of  Sandomir  pronused  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  on  condition  that  he 
should  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  or 

Aane,  the  fl»t  wife  of  our  unfoitunate  Rfehaid  II.,  who  lo  endeared 
herself  to  the  English  people  that  she  was  {alwavs  styled  "  the  good 
Queen  Anne,**  was  a  Bohemian  princess,  tfpon  ner  premature  death, 
at  Richmond,  in  1394,  many  persons  of  her  household,  who  had  ac- 
companied her  from  Bohemia,  returned  to  their  native  land,  and 
spread  there  the  doctrines  or  opinions  of  our  lefonner,  WyclUf,  who 
had  commenced  his  labours  as  early  as  1360.  Shortly  after  the  letum 
of  these  personages  Hieronymus  (or  Jerome)  of  Prague,  the  fKend  and 
fellow-martyr  of  Hnss,  repaired  to  the  Universi^  of  Oxford,  and  made 
himself  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Wvcliff ;  and,  going  back  to 
Bohemia,  he  spread  the  doctrines  ofthe  anti-Roman  En^ishman,  and 
assisted  Huss,  who  translated  nearly  all  Wycliff's  writings.  The 
Hussites  soon  became  far  more  cousiderable  and  formidable  than 
ever  were  the  WyeUffites  or  Lollards  in  England;  for  they  were 
favoured  by  many  natural  and  political  circnmstanoes  wanting  to  the 
early  reformers  in  this  country.  Poland  was  at  that  time  intimately 
connected  with  Bohemia :  the  languages  of  both  countries  were  then 
nearly  the  same  ;  and  the  Polish  youths  generally  resorted  for  their 
education  to  league,  the  Bohemian  capitiu.  Huss  was  held  in  great 
estimation  by  the  students  and  by  many  eminent  noUemen  of  their 
nation,  and  his  friend  Hieronymus  spent  some  time  in  Poland,  whi- 
ther he  was  caUed,  in  1410,  to  organise  the  University  of  Cracow. 
All  these  circumstances  united  in  communieating  to  Poland  the  opi« 
nions  which  had  sprung  up  in  England  and  Bohemia,  and  ensured  to 
them  a  rapid  and  wide  diffusion.  Wlien  the  relentless  persecution  of 
the  Romanists  foil  upon  the  Bohemians,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  there 
was  a  Pole  ;  and  when  the  life  of  Huss  was  threatened  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  many  Polish  nobles  were  bold  enough  to  risk  the 
charge  of  heresy,  and  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  In  1439  five  Polish 
preachers  of  tlie  doctrines  of  Wycliff  and  Huas  were  publicly  burnt 
alive  by  the  IMahop  of  Poenania ;  but  this  oMto  dafe  md  not  prevent 
Andreas  Oalka,  a  master  of  arts  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  fVom 
expounding  tlie  works  of  Wycliff  and  denouncing  the  "  Imperial 
Popes**  as  anti-Christs.  In  1440  the  Polish  Hussites  formed  an  armed 
confederacy,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  tithes,  demanded  that  the 
enormous  estates  of  tlie  clergy  should  be  appropriated  to  objects  of 
general  utility,  and  denounced  the  practice  of  confession,  censures* 
and  excommunications ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Catholics  in 
a  strong  position  they  had  taken  up  near  the  capital.  VThen  Luther 
took  the  field  the  seed  which  Huss  had  sown  m  Poland  was  not  all 
dead.  The  Poles  in  considerable  numbers  embraced  his  doctrines 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  proclaimed  them  at  Wittenberg.  A  few- 
years  later,  when  Cranmer  was  employed  bv  the  Protector  Somerset 


protestantising  the  English  church,  he  invited  o\'er  to  his  i 
anoe  the  learned  John  Laski,  or  Alasco,  a  Pole  of  noble  birth,  and 
the  bosom  Ariend  of  Erasmus  aud  Peter  Martyr.  Laski  arrived  at 
Lambeth  in  ]&48.  and  resided  six  months  with  the  English  primate. 
After  a  visit  to  the  continent  he  returned  to  England  in  1550.  and  was 
nominated  by  Edward  VI.  superintendent  of  the  fbreign  Protestant 
congregation  established  in  London.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  h« 
fled  to  Germany,  for  he  had  taken  a  proper  measure  of  the  fierce  in- 
tolerance of  Queen  Mary.  After  many  adventures  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where,  during  his  absence,  the  Protestant  churdi 
had  greatly  declined,  more  through  dissensions  among  its  professors 
than  through  any  active  persecution  on  the  part  ofthe  government. 
Histarieal  Sketch  of  the  Am,  Progress^  and  DecUme  if  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Poland,  and  oftjte  iijjtuence  which  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  haoe 
exerciaed  on  that  Country  in  LUerarff,  Moral,  and  Politieal  reepaets. 
By  ComU  yalerian  Kraiin$ki,    London,  1836. 
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Roman  churdi  in  Russia.     When  supplied  in 
Pbland  with  money,  men,  and  arms,  the  false 
Demetrius  invaded  his  native  country,  and   his 
anti^nist,  Baritz  Fedorowitz,  died  suddenly  of  a 
cholic.     Demetrius  was  crowned  czar  at  Moscow ; 
he  married  the  Polish  palatine's  daughter,  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  honours.     A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  his  supposed 
mother,  the  widow  of  Ivan  Vasilowitz,  who  had  re- 
tired to  a  convent,  being  interrogated,  declared  De- 
metrius to  be  an  impostor.     This  sealed  his  doom  ; 
he  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
people,  and  his  body  was  burnt.     After  sufferiifg 
much  persecution,  the  Protestants  of  Poland  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dissidents  were  formally  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  rights  with  their  Catholic  coun- 
trymen by  the  charter  called  the  Pacta  Conventa. 
But  owing  to  the  fierce  intolerance  and  the  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  the  papists,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  king's  always  being  of  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Pacta  Conventa 
were  continually  violated,  until  by  degrees  the 
Dissidents  saw  themselves  secluded  from  all  the 
offices  of  the  state.      They  were  expelled  from  the 
courts  of  judicature ;  they  possessed  no  influence  in 
the  election  of  the  nuntios  or  deputies  to  the  diets 
and  dietines ;  they  had  no  means  of  procuring  re- 
dress for  the  vexations  and  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  continually  exposed.     Even  iu  the  paci- 
ficatory diet  held  in  1736  the  Pacta  Conventa  was 
annulled ;  for  it  was  passed  into  a  law  (what,  indeed, 
had  long  been  matter  of  practice)  that  every  Dissi- 
dent noble  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
government,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
simple  subject.     The  inquisitorial  law  de  hareUeo 
relapso,  that  tyrannical  shield  of  proselytism,  had 
been  enacted  with  all  its  confiscations  and  penal- 
ties ;  and  the  Dissidents  were  forbidden  to  build 
any  new  places  of  worship.     All  this  fanaticism 
was  opposed  to  the  present  interest  of  the  country, 
and  contrasted  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  ancient 
tolerance  to  which  the  republic  had  owed  many  of 
its  acquisitions.    Red  Russia,  particularly,  became 
a  province  of  Poland  only  under  the  express  con- 
dition  that  she  should    preserve    her  Christian 
creed  as  she  had  receiv^  it  from  the  Greeks; 
and  Leopel,  the  capital  of  that  province,  was  the 
tranquil  seat  of  three  bishops  of  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Latin  churches.  Indeed,  at  other 
times,  the  Poles  had  seen,  without  horror,  not  only 
the  schismatic  church  and  chapel,  but  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  mosque  rise  amidst  their  own  temples. 
Against  this  impohtic  and  cruel  intolerance  the 
Russians,  as  members  of  the  Greek  church,  consi- 
dered themselves  in  a  special  manner  bound  to^ro- 
test  j  and,  besides,  the  courts  of  Prussia,  England, 
and  Denmark,  remonstrated  at  di£Perent  times,  but 
ineffectually.   It  will  always  be  found  that  patriotism 
can  maintain  but  an  unequal  struggle  with  men's 
feelings  for  their  religion,  when  under  persecution ; 
and  moreover  the  Poles  of  all  fiictions  had  been 
80  long  accustomed  to  invite  foreigners  to  interfere 
in  their  internal  dissensions,  that  nothing  could  be 
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expected  but  that  the  Dissidents  should  do  the  same. 
They  did,  and  the  matter  was  finally  brought  to  an 
issue  by  the  confederacy  of  Thorn  in  1161,  sup- 
ported by  Russian  bayonets.    After  a  sanguinary 
contest,  aggravated  by  the  mingled  animosities  of 
a  civil  and  a  religious  warfare,  Uie  Dissidents  were 
admitted  to  something  approaching  to  an  equality 
of  rights.     It  was  decided  that  the  Dissident  no- 
bility (the  other  classes  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
arrangement)  should  be  eligible  to  every  employ- 
ment and  to  the  judicature  of  the  country,  and 
should  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Catholic 
nobility,  with  one  exception  only,  namely,  that  the 
latter  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  to 
the  throne.   The  Catholic  religion  also  was  still  de- 
fined to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.     It  was  pro- 
vided, moreover,  that  a  Pole  who  should  even  pro- 
pose die  election  of  a  prince  not  a  Catholic  should 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  as  such 
condemned  to  death ;  and  that,  the  church  of  Rome 
retaining  its  full  prerogatives  as  the  predominant 
religion,  all  those  who  quitted  it  for  another  should 
be  held  guilty  of  the  crime  of  apostasy,  and  con* 
demned  to  perpetual  exile.    The  Dissidents,  of 
course,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  redress 
from  their  own  countrymen,  had  accepted  as  a 
boon  the  insidious  assistance  of  Russia;  and  this 
became  one  of  the  principal  and  most  plausible 
of  the  pretexts  for  foreign  mterfereaceinthe  sfiairs 
of  Poland.     The  melwcholy  alliance  of  intoler- 
ance with  patriotism  still,  however,  continued  in 
primitive  force,  and  when  shortly  after  (in  the 
year  1168)  the  confederacy  of  Barr  was  formed 
against  the  tyranny  of  Russia — a  confederacy  which 
ledi  to  bold  acts,  and  which  has  been  lauded  by  many 
as  an  association  of  the  purest  and  most  devated 
patriotism — ^hostility  to  Uie  Dissidents  was  almost 
as  strong  as  hatred  to  the  foreign  foe.    A  monk— ^ 
the  Father  Mark — ^had  nuiinly  contributed  to  form 
the  confederacy,  which  he  continued  to  animate  with 
his  religious  enthusiasm  and  ftmaticism.    After 
defeats  and  horrors  almost  incredible,  the  Catholic 
confederates  were  besieged  by  the  Russians  in 
Barr,  a  town  whose  fortifications  were  not  even  in 
a  condition  to  resist  a  caup^de-nunn.    The  monk 
flew  to  the  rampart  as  the  Russians  were  complet- 
ing their  first  battery ;  and,  with  holy  confidence, 
seizing  the  instant  when  the  match  was  put  to  the 
first  Russian  cannon,  he  made  the  sign  of^the  cross. 
The  cannon  burst !     '^  It  is  a  miracle — a  miracle !" 
cried  the  besieged  Poles,  and  Father  Mark  con- 
firmed their  belief  that  the  Almighty  himself  was 
arming  for  their  defence.     Other  attempts  of  the 
fanatic  were  less  successful.    A  sortie  which  he 
conducted,  and  which  had  in  its  front  line  a  num- 
ber of  priests  carrying  images  of  saints  and  conse- 
crated wafers,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
But  the  monk  spoke  the  words  of  common  sense, 
when,  addressing  the  confederates,  he  told  them 
that  their  divisions  among  themselves  hindered 
heaven  from  blessing  their  efforts.     For  the  spirit 
of  division  and  insubordination  incident  to  the 
Poles  prevailed  even  here— -in  a  weak  and  besieged 
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town  as  in  tJieir  dietines — ^and  when  there  were  no 
Dissidents  present  to  occasion  jealousy  and  separ- 
ation. Barr  was  taken  by  assault ;  the  confederates, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  carried  into  Russia.  The  monk,  who 
was  among  the  number  of  their  prisoners,  awed  the 
ignorant,  superstitious  Muscovites  by  his  devout  air 
and  demeanour.  The  generals  condemned  him  to 
die;  the  soldiers  fell  on  their  knees,  and  begged 
his  benediction,  which,  with  the  ready  assumption 
of  the  character  of  a  prophet  by  Father  Mark,  is  said 
to  have  saved  his  life.  It  was  during  this  hapless 
confederacy  of  Barr,  of  which  one  of  the  main- 
springs had  been  that  Catholic  intolerance  which 
we  would  deprecate,  that  the  Russians  availed 
themselves  of  a  rival  fanaticism  in  a  mode  which 
we  must  for  ever  detest  They  invited  the  Zapo- 
ravians,  a  marauding  savage  race  of  Cossacks  who 
occupied  a  wild  territory  to  the  east  of  Poland 
amidbt  the  cataracts  of  the  Borysthenes,  into  the 
exposed  provinces  of  the  wretched  kingdom.  These 
barbarians  professed  the  creed  of  the  Greek 
church  with  a  fanaticism  proportioned  to  their 
brutal  ignorance,  and  care  was  taken  to  instil  into 
their  minds  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  hdy  war 
— ^in  a  war  to  put  down  those  Poles  who  had  risen 
to  massacre  all  their  brethren  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  bloody-minded  appeal  found  but  too  ready  an 
echo ;  incursion  was  succeeded  by  incursion,  and, 
though  there  must  be  exaggeration  in  many  of  the 
accounts  of  the  evils  inflicted,  it  appears  certain 
that  flfty  thousand  human  beings  were  sacrificed, 
and  cruelties  unparalleled  in  modern  ages  perpe- 
trated by  the  monstrous  allies  of  Russia.  Another 
important  and  dreadful  fact  is,  that  during  these 
insurrectionary  wars  the  Muscovites  revolutionised 
and  armed  the  Polish  peasantry,  who  joined  and 
guided  the  Zaporavians,  and  in  many  instances 
emulated  their  cruelty.  Now  this  snould  esta- 
blish two  &ctB,  which  are,  however,  essentially 
identified— ^r  of  which  the  one  is  strictly  depen- 
dent on'  the  other,  namely,  the  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  Polish  nobUity,  and  the  degraded, 
brutal  state  of  the  PoUsh  serfs.  While  Rus- 
sians, Zaporavians,  Calmucks,  and  Cossacks  were 
fighting  in  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  for  the 
Greek  church,  the  Polish  confederates  called 
upon  the  Sultan  and  the  Turks  to  fight  for 
them  and  the  Roman  church !  ^'  To  bring  in  the 
Turks  to  drive  out  the  Russians,"  said  one  of  the 
Polish  Catholic  biBhops,  '*  is  like  setting  fire  to  a 
house  to  drive  away  vermin:"  yet  nevertheless 
another  prelate  of  the  same  church,  the  Bishop  of 
Cracow,  negociated  with  Turkey  for  aid,  and  Count 
Potocki  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Mahomedans  to 
endeavour  to  direct  their  operations.  The  govern- 
ment at  Constantmople  was  somewhat  shy  of 
contracting  engagemenU  with  a  defeated  party; 
but  they  were  driven  by  circumstances  into  the  war 
which  proved  so  fiital  to  their  empire.  Barr,  the 
little  town  in  which  the  Polish  confederates  had 
made  their  last  stand,  was  only  seven  leagues  from 
the  Turkish  frontier :  some  of  the  defeated  Poles 


fled  in  that  direction ;  the  Russians  followed  them 
to  the  Turkish  territory,  burnt  several  villages,  and 
took  the  town  of  Balta,  which  is  senarateid  from 
Poland  only  by  a  rivulet ;  and  upon  these  proceed- 
ings the  fury  of  the  Turkish  people  forced  the 
government  into  open  hostilities.  The  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  advanced  to 
the  Polish  frontiers;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Count  RomanzofF.  The  Vizier  was  put  to  death, 
because  he  had'  been  unfortunate ;  the  Khan  with 
his  disorderly  host  fled  towards  the  Crimea ;  the 
Russians  took  Chocim  and  Bender,  opening 
their  road  to  Mpldavia  and  Bulgaria;  and  their 
ambassadors,  Counts  Repnin  and  Volkonski,  gave 
the  law  at  Warsaw  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Poland;  the  confederates  either  submitting 
or  carrying  on  a  desultory  partisan  warfare  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  where  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  hunted  down  by  the  Russians  like  wild 
beasts.  Poland  might  have  been  the  great  power 
of  the  North,  but  through  her  evil  institutions  her 
chance  had  been  thrown  away,  and  Russia  had 
risen  to  that  pre-eminence.  The  king  actually  on 
the  PoUsh  throne  was  nothing  more  than  the 
nominee  of  the  Czarina  Catherine,  whose  lover  he 
had  been,  and  who  had  put  the  crown  on  his 
head  in  1764  by  force  of  arms.  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  who  took  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  most  perplexing 
and  unfortunate  circumstances :  he  was  bound  by 
gratitude  to  Catherine,  whose  intentions  against  the 
independence  or  separate  existence  of  his  country 
were  suspected,  and  he  was  opposed,  thwartea, 
humiliated,  menaced,  from  first  to  last  by  all  the 
magnates  and  all  the  factions  that  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  election  of  his  rivals.  Whenever 
he  attempted  to  rely  upon  the  nobility  and  their 
resources,  he  felt  his  throne  totter  urder  him; 
whenever  he  claimed  the  assistance  of  Russia,  he 
was  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of  the  magnates 
as  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  his  country :  and,  on  the 
other  side,  whenever  he  displayed  any  Polish  feeling 
or  any  desire  of  acting  independently,  he  was  me- 
naced by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  confederates  at  Barr  he  was  little 
better  than  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  imder  the 
lock  and  key  of  the  Russians,  who  called  themselves 
his  deliverers ;  yet,  if  he  had  escaped  out  of  their 
hands,  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  in  Poland  where 
he  could  have  found  security,  not  merely  for  his 
throne,  but  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family. 
It  is  saiddthat  Catherine  fomented  these  perpetual 
disturbances  in  Poland;  but  this  was  a  matter 
which  could  have  required  little  study  on  her  part, 
as  the  magnates  were  what  they  had  been  for  ages, 
and  the  factions  were  agitated  by  a  perpetual  and 
frantic  rage,  which  no  prospect  of  national  ruin 
could  moderate,  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  im- 
possible that  Prussia  and  Austria,  whose  dominions 
touched  upon  the  Polish  frontiers,  should  be  in- 
different spectators  of  these  last  struggles,  the  fore- 
runners of  dissolution.  When  Catherine  decreed 
that  Poniatowski  should  be  king,  she  had  concerted 
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her  measures  -with  the  great  Frederick,  who 
marched  40,000  Prussians  to  the  Polish  frontier  to 
promote  the  election  and  coronation,  and  from  that 
moment  the  great  general  of  his  day,  tired  of  repos- 
ing upon  his  laurels,  occupied  his  mind  with 
dreams  and  plans  of  territorial  agrandisement  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  that  weak  and  distracted 
neighbour.     As  early  as  1768  it  was  whispered  at 


FbNIATOWSBI  (OB  StAICtBLAUS  AuOTTSTUs),  KxKO  OF  PoLAWD. 

From  an  anonymous  French  P)int. 

Vienna  that  Catherine  and  Frederick  were  in  a 
secret  understanding,  and  that  the  Prussian  mo* 
narchy,  which  had  been  made  up,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  by  conquests,  occupa- 
tions, and  encroachments  of  all  kmds,  was  to  be 
extended  and  rounded  by  a  portion  cut  out  of 
Poland.  Yet  Austria,  and  not  Prussia,  was  the  first 
power  that  stretched  out  her  hand  to  go  shares 
with  Russia,  or  that  actually  occupied  Polish  terri- 
tory ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  old  Empress 
Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  a  proof  and  a  pledge 
that  she  would  agree  with  the  czarina  in  a  total  dis- 
memberment. But  everything  was  now  tending 
to  that  melancholy  catastrophe,  Poland  being  re- 
duced to  so  deplorable  a  state  that  she  could  not 
help  herself— a  state  in  which  nothing  is  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  generosity  and  moderation  of 
powerful  neighbours.  While  the  great  Russian 
army  w^  employed  on  the  side  of  Servia  and 
Turkey,  the  Polish  confederates,  with  some  slight 
encouragement  from  France,  took  the  field  once 
more  at  tfie  beginning  of  1770,  and  formally  pro- 
claimed the  throne  vacant,  summoning  Poniatowski 
to  appear  before  their  council.  Rushing  down 
from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  they  cut  several 
Russian  detachmente  to  pieces  and  took  a  few  in- 
significant fortresses.  But  the  troops  were  undis- 
ciplined and  without  any  consistency  or  order ;  the 
soldiers  were  without  pay,  almost  naked,  badly  fed, 
badly  armed,  and  still  worse  trained ;  a  portion  of 
the  people  who  adhered  to  the  king  considered 
them  as  rebels  and  traitors,  and  a  still  larger  por- 
tion, including  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  serfo, 


saw  little  difference  between  being  harassed  and 
pillaged  by  Poles,  and  being  pillaged  and  harassed 
by  Russians.  They  had  grown  indifferent  under 
a  prolonged  anarchy,  and  cared  not  who  reigned 
in  Poland,  provided  it  could  be  in  peace.  The 
mass  of  the  population  of  this  free  country  were 
like  the  Russians,  and  to  the  same  degree,  sitwest 
The  Polish  serft  had  never  been  su£Sciently 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  hiunanity  and  civilisation 
to  understand  what  was  going  on,(or  to  be  warmed 
by  the  sacred  and  enduring  flame  of  patriotism. 
It  is  also  important  to  observe  that,  sprung  from 
the  same  Slavonic  stock,  their  language,  manners, 
and  customs  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the 
Russians.  France,  possibly,  might  have  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  the  contest,  but  the  disgrace  of 
the  daring^  Duke  de  Choiseul,  which  had  saved 
England  from  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  de- 
prived the  Poles  of  any  support  from  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles,  and  left  them  to  run  the  chances  of  the 
contest  with  the  Turks  for  their  only  ally.*  Maria 
Theresa's  son,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  had  two 
interviews  with  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  shortly 
after  the  latter  meeting  an  Austrian  detachment 
took  possession  of  the  little  province  of  Starosty  or 
Zips,  situated  among  the  Carpathian  moimtams, 
and  formerly  belonging  to  Hungary,  who  had  mort- 
gaged it  in  1387  to  Poland.  Stanislaus  Augustus 
remonstrated  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  but,  instead 
of  being  withdrawn  from  Zips,  the  Austrians  there 
were  reinforced,  and  a  right  was  advanced  to  the 
possession  of  that  canton.  The  Prussians  were 
not  long  behind  the  Austrians :  frt>m  that  valuable 
conquest,  Silesia,  Frederick  threw  forward  a  veteran 
corps,  which  advanced,  with  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
opposition,  as  far  as  Posen  and  Thorn ;  and  4000 
Prussian  cavalry  took  up  their  quarters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester.  At  the  same  time  the 
sultan,  sinking  under  the  war,  applied  to  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  mediate  for  him  with  the  victorious 
and  imperious  Catherine ;  and  Frederick,  putting 
himself  forward  as  a  generous  negotiator,  sent  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
By  this  time  the  czarina  had  become  convinced  that 
she  could  neither  rule  Poland  through  her  viceroy 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  nor  appropriate  a  part  of  it 
without  allowing  considerations  to  Prussia  and 
Austria.  She  listened  to  the  suggestions  and 
arguments  with  which  Prince  Henry  was  supplied 
by  his  brother ;  she  was  alarmed  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  Austria,  who  seemed  to  be  helping  herself 
without  asking  her  consent  or  caring  for  the  rights 
of  tlie  Polish  crown ;  and  before  Henry  returned 
to  Berlin  she  certaiidy  agreed  in  a  scheme  of  dis- 
memberment which,  as  we  have  said,  was  much 
rather  the  project  of  Frederick  the  Great  than  her 
own.  Prussian  emissaries  were  also  busy  among 
the  Dissidents,  assuring  the  Polish  protestants,  more 

•  The  tcbemea  and  policy  of  the  eotirt  of  Vertaillet  shifted  and 
changed  many  Mmtm ;  but,  at  last,  Louis  XV.  assured  the  court  of 
Vienna  that  he  should  look  on  the  affairs  of  Poland  with  perfect  in- 
difference  I  DipSches  et  Mtmifeitri  de  M.  le  Cvmte  de  Broglie^^S§amr 
CAini,  FolUiwe  de  tot  let  CabtMett,  pendant  Us  Regnet  de  Laeit  XV, 
et  de  Loeii  2LVI, 
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particularly,  that  Frederick  was  the  champion  of 
the  reformed  religion  and  determined  to  secure  to 
them  liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights. 
As  Stanislaus  Augustus  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  sentence  of  the  confederates  which  had  declared 
the  throne  to  be  vacant,  or  to  the  summons  which 
called  him  to  appear  before  their  council,  Pulawski, 
one  of  the  confederates,  undertook  to  sieze  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  capital ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, 1171,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  as  the 
king  was  passing  from  the  house  of  his  uncle,  in 
Warsaw,  tp  the  palace,  in  his  carriage,  attended 
only  by  two  pages,  two  guards,  and  two  valets, 
carrying  torches  on  foot,  he  was  dragged  from  the 
coach,  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
town  in  the  midst  of  armed  men.  His  two  guards 
in  attempting  to  defend  him  were  both  killed,  and 
he  was  himself  bruised  and  wounded.  What  fol- 
lowed is  variously  reported ;  but  the  most  consist- 
ent story  appears  to  be,  that  the  daring  confe- 
derates, being  closely  pursued,  and  embarrassed 
with  walls  and  ditches  which  all  their  horses  could 
not  leap,  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  sepa- 
rated and  left  the  king  in  charge  ofone  or  two  men, 
who,  moved  by  his  distress  and  by  his  promises, 
relented  from  their  desperate  undertaking,  and 
conveyed  him  to  a  mill,  whence  he  wrote  to  War- 
saw to  obtain  assistance.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
course  of  the  night  a  detachment  of  his  guards 
found  him  in  this  mill  not  far  from  the  walls  of 
Warsaw,  and  that  they  conducted  him  back  to  the 
city  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  con- 
spirators were  pursued  by  some  Cossacks,  who 


killed  one  of  them;  and  two  others  were  subse- 
quently taken  and  executed.  At  the  opening  of 
the  memorable  year  1772,  the  last  year  of  the 
independence  or  integrity  of  the  Polish  kingdom, 
the  confederates  assembled  about  6000  men  in 
Great  Poland  under  Zaremba  a  Pole ;  and  Vio- 
menil  and  Choisi,  two  distinguished  French  officers, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  ancient  city  and 
castle  of  Cracow.  Frederick  presently  ordered  his 
Prussians  to  advance  into  Great  Poland.  Zaremba, 
unable  to  face  them  with  his  wretched  little  army, 
abandoned  position  after  position,  and  finally 
threw  up  his  command,  and  applied,  not  to  his 
king,  but  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw, 
for  pardon  and  protection.  The  French  officers  in 
Cracow  made  a  gallant  defence;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  on  the  22nd  «of  April. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  news  arrived  from  Vienna 
that  a  treaty  was  certainly  signed  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria ;  and  fresh  columns  of  Aus- 
trians,  moving  from  Hungary,  were  crossing  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  advance  into  the  interior 
of  the  deyoted  country.  Upon  this  the  council  of 
the  confederacy  was  broken  up,  its  members  fled, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  all  resistance.  The  Turks, 
their  only  allies,  so  far  from  being  able  to  assist 
the  Poles,  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves. 
Their  Janissaries  and  their  loose  hordes  of  cavalry 
had  everywhere  been  defeated  by  the  disciplined 
troops  and  the  artillery  of  the  Russians;*  they  had 

*  The  Rowian  discipline,  artiUery,  and  tactiot  were  thtn  only 
good  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Turks.  The  batUea  in  these 
campaigns  were  fought  at  a  frightful  ooet  of  human  life  on  both 
sides,  without  generalship,  without  science,  with  little  or  no  intelli- 


TvBKisH  Soldiers  or  mrKiRKHT  Corps;  Jakisbaeicb  amd  thus  Omens. 
Selected  from  D'OhssopV  L'Bmpire  Othoman. 
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lost  tx)wn  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress ; 
making,  however,  an  heroic  defence  in  some  of 
them,  as  at  Ismad;  they  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  Danube  and  beyond  the  Danube.     Some  of 
their  most  fertile  provinces  were  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  Catherine ;  and  their  fleet  had  been  an- 
nihilated in  the  Mediterranean.    Ever  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  Russia  first  aspired 
to  take  rank  as  a  civilised  and  maritime  power, 
her  statesmen  had  been  anticipating  the  advantages 
of  carrying  her  flag  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
and  the  czarina,  having  no    naval  force  in  the 
fiiack  Sea  at  all  equal  to  the  forcing  of  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  foreseeing  that  their  co-religionists,  the  Greeks, 
would  rise  against  the  Turks  at  the  approach  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  distribution  of  her  mani- 
festos, determined  to  send  all  the  ships  she  could 
equip  and  spare  out  of  the  Baltic,  to  sail  round  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  enter  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     If  Enghmd  had  been 
the  ally  of  the  Poles,  if  she  had  given  the  widest 
interpretation  to  her  treaties  with  the  Turks,  or  if 
she  had   resented   the   encroadiing  spirit  of  the 
Russians,  she  might  have  prevented  Uie  battle  of 
Tchesm^  with  the  consequences  that  £)llowed  it; 
for  one  well-appointed  squadron  would  have  swept 
the  fleet  of  Catherine  from  the  ocean,  and  not  have 
permitted  a  single  sail  to  pass  the  Straits.     But 
the  British  government  of  the  day  was  disposed 
to  assist  rather  than  impede  the  Russians,  and 
British  officers  supplied  to  Catherine  the  defi- 
ciences  of  her  own  subjects  as  seamen.     In  the 
month  of  June,  1769,  Admiral  Spiridoff  sailed 
from  Cronstadt  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  with  a  part 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  having  on  board  a  consider- 
able number  of  land  troops  to  assist  (in  the  plau- 
sible language  of  St.  Petersburg)  the  unfortunate 
Christian  Greeks  in  throwing  off  the  cruel  yoke  of 
the  Turks.  ^  Spiridoff  descended  the  Baltic,  passed 
the  Sound,  and  arrived  safely  at  Hull ;  but  he  was 
a  long  time  about  it,  as  it  was  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber before  he  reached  the  Yorkshire  coast.     He 
was  to  be  followed  by  Admiral   Elphinstone,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates ; 
but  Elphinstone  found  that  Spiridoff  had  laid  bare 
the  arsenal  and  dockyard,  that  the  Russian  com- 
missioners were  jobbing  and  swindling,  and  that 
his  equipment  bade  fair  not  to  be  ready  before  the 
annual  freezing  of  the  Baltic.     Bv  force,  however, 
of  earnest  representations  to  St  Petersburg  he  got 
his  ships  to  sea,  took  on  board  600  soldiers,  be- 
sides marines,  and  set  sail  after  Spiridoff.     But  a 
small  frigate,  which  had  been  added  to  his  squa- 
dron, was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  he  had 
not  proteeded  far  down  the  Baltic  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  send  one  of  his  ships  of  the  line 

tgeaoe.  "  Hie  TgnMnls  of  Catherine,'*  nyi  Frederick  the  Great, 
*'  wexa  fij^oiaot  of  eartrainetatUm  and  tactics  ;  bat  thoM  of  the  Sal- 
Un  had  still  lew  knowledge  ;*  to  that,  to  have  a  jiut  idea  of  this 
cvnteat,  we  muit  flgnin  to  oonelTat  a  party  of  one^ed  people  tho- 
roughly beating  a  party  of  blind  men/' ^Aftfaitftref.  dfmn*  1768 
rntq%*a  1775,  '^ 


back  to  Cronstadt.  He  came  to  anchor  at  Ck)pen- 
hagen,  where  something  very  like  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  his  officers,  who  complained  of  being 
forced  into  the  expedition  against  their  will.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Russian  minister  at  the  Dan- 
ish court,  £lphin8tone  overcame  this  obstacle,  and, 
at  last,  got  away  from  Copenhagen.  He  sailed 
just  in  time,  for  in  a  day  or  two  after  his  depar- 
ture the  port  was  choked,  and  rendered  unnavi- 
able  for  the  winter.  In  crossing  the  North  Sea 
his  ships  separated  in  a  storm,  and  put  into  diffe- 
rent English  ports.  Elphinstone  made  Ports- 
mouth, but  it  was  Christmas  before  the  other  ships 
joined  him  there.*  When  all  collected  they 
amounted  to  seven  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and  a  sloop ;  but  they  were  so  ill  found,  and  alto- 
gether in  so  miserable  a  condition,  that  it  would 
have  disgraced  three  or  four  English  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  single  frigate  not  to  have  beaten  and 
destroyed  them.  They  were  in  such  a  state  that 
they  could  neither  have  gone  forward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean nor  back  to  the  Baltic  without  English 
assistance.  *^  Our  ministry,"  says  a  Britsh  officer, 
who  was  serving  under  Elphinstone,  **  were  not 
very  ready  at  first  to  give  them  assistance ;  but  on 
the  address  of  M.  Mouschin  Pouschin,  liie  Rus- 
sian envoy,  an  order  was  dispatched  to  the  officers 
of  Portsmouth  yard  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  them,  and  to  render  diem  every  service 
in  their  power.**  t  Thus  English  carpenters, 
smiths,  caulkers,  and  riggers  got  the  Russian  fleet 
into  sea-worthy  condition;  English  officers  and 
men  were  sent  on  board  to  teach  the  Russians  our 
marine  exercise ;  and  thus  the  British  government 
enabled  the  czarina  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  a 
friendly  power — ^for  such  was  the  Ottoman  Porte 
in  relation  to  us.  Moreover  Elphinstone  was  al- 
lowed to  charter  and  to  arm  three  large  English 
transports,  and  one  large  store  ship,  and  to  engage 
on  board  his  fleet  a  number  of  veteran  sailors — 
old  fighting  men,  who  had  served  under  Hawke, 
Howe,  and  Saunders.  Moreover  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen volunteers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  for  the 
game  of  war,  were  content  to  serve  under  a  foreign 
flag,  either  embarked  now,  or  followed  the  fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  this  class  was  included 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  was  haunted  by 
the  traditions  concerning  his  great  ancestor  and 
the  Spanish  Armada.  After  remaining  for  months 
in  our  port  this  fleet  set  sail  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1710,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  men  in  high  spi- 
rits. In  one  of  the  ships  there  were  100  Greeks, 
who  had  been  brought  round  by  land  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  they  counted  it  as  a  certainty  that  many  more 
of  the  Greeks,  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, would  join  them  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Archipelago.    But  after  all  the  English  refitting, 

*  An  Authentic  NarratiTe  of  the  RuMian  Expedition  againtt  the 
Turki,  l)v  Sea  and  Land  ;  conUininx  every  Nautical  Gtrcunutanoe 
of  their  ProcerdingB  from  their  firat  sailing  Arom  Petersburg  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Turkirii  Fleet  in  the  Archipelago :  compiled  fh>m 
■ereral  Journals  by  an  &igliah  .Oflker  on  board  the  KoMian  Fleet. 
London,    1779. 
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and  the  Greek  recruiting,  it  was  lucky  for  the 
Russians  that  the  enemy  they  had  to  contend  with 
were  dreaming,  stupid  Turks,  the  most  inept  and 
unapt  of  sailors.  On  the  20di  of  May  the  Rus- 
sians reached  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  disco* 
vered  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  Cape  Matapan,  a 
flag  and  a  fire,  a  signal  agreed  on  to  be  made  by 
the  Greeks,  who  had  been  well  prepared  by  emis- 
saries sent  by  Catherine  overland.*  The  ships 
were  soon  surrounded  by  Moreotes,  Mainotes,  and 
islanders,  headed  by  their  priests,  who  crossed 
themselves  on  beholding  the  czarina's  flag,  and 
blessed  its  coming.  The  community  of  religion, 
the  brilliant  promises  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
wrongs  and  barbarities  they  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies at  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman,  all  conspired 
to  animate  and  inflame  the  Greeks;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Morea 
was  in  open  insurrection.  The  Turks  were  only  safe 
in  a  few  large  towns  where  they  had  considerable 
garrisons;  everywhere  else  they  were  massacred 
by  the  Greeks,  whose  Christianity  did  not  prevent 
the  payment  of  a  long  accumulated  debt  of  ven- 
geance. The  Russians  applauded,  and,  in  some 
instances,  co-operated  in  the  scenes  of  blood  and 
abomination.  The  Capitan  Pasha  soon  appeared 
off  the  coast  with  twelve  or  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  some  frigates,  and  several  galleys.  Elphinstone 
ventured  to  attack  him  with  his  inferior  force,  and 
got  into  such  a  predicament  that  none  but  Turks 
could  have  failed  in  crushing  him  at  once.  But 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  knew  nothing  of  sea 
matters,  and  who  could  not  trust  the  Greeks  forci- 
bly detained  on  board,  lost  his  opportunity  through 
sheer  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and,  after  a  short 
fight,  ran  into  the  port  of  Napoli  di  Romania, 
whither  the  Russians  did  not  dare  to  follow  liim. 
Elphinstone  remained  to  blockade  the  Capitan 
Pasha,  while  Spiridofl^  sailed  down  the  coast  to 
join  Count  Alexey  Orloff,  who  had  arrived  from 
Russia  with  two  ships  of  the  line  apd  a  bomb- 
ketch.t  In  a  day  or  two  the  Turks,  perceiving 
the  inferiority  of  the  blockading  force,  got  under 
weigh,  and  came  boldly  up  from  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania. Elphinstone  proposed  to  wait  for  them, 
but  his  Russian  captains  said  it  would  be  better  to 

*  Some  Rnstian  offlcers  of  rank  had  been  employed  in  the  coune 
of  the  preceding  year  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Greeks,  who 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  trade  and  shipping,  of  all  the  open  coun- 
try, and  of  manv  of  the  towns  on  the  coast.  The  Oreelv  were  the 
only  subjects  or  the  sultan  that  oould  navigate  his  ships,  or  that 
knew  anything  of  sea  affairs.  In  the  hour  of  need  they  were  aU 
against  him.  not  for  him. 

t  These  ships  were  commanded  or  managed  by  Commodore 
Greig.  a  Scotsman.  They  had  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean  before 
Elphinstone,  in  a  shattereid  and  deplorable  condition;  but  the*  Bri- 
tish dockyard  at  Port  Mahon  had  received  them,  and  there  tliey  had 
been  refitted,  re-victualled,  and  reemited.  The  Italiun  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  not  quite  so  ftiendlv.  The  government  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  repu^Utis  of  Venice  ana  Genoa,  the  grand  master 
of  Malta,  all  testified  aversion  to  the  Russian  cause,  and  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Russian  flag.  They  limited  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  prevented  all  assistance  as  mnch  as  they  could.  The  king  of 
Naples  and  the  knights  of  Malta  reftised  to  admit  into  any  of  their 
ports  more  than  three  Rusnan  ships  at  a  time ;  and  the  Venetians, 
jealous,  and  apprehensive  about  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  then  their  poe- 
sessions,  strictly  excluded  the  Russian  ships  altogether.  But  British 
merchants  at  Oibralur  had  been  allowed  to  contract  with  an  agent  at 
Petersburg,  and  to  supply  the  Russian  fleet  not  only  with  provisions 
but  military  stores;  and  cargoes  continoed  to  be  sent  up  m  English 
or  Greek  bottoms. 


sheer  off,  'and  his  second  in  command  told  him 
,  that,  if  he  would  not  make  sail  to  join  Spiridoff,  he 
was  determined  to  leave  him  to  fight  the  Turks  by 
himself.  Yielding  to  this  strong  argument,  El- 
phinstone converted  his  blockade  into  a  retreat, 
and  ran  towards  Cape  St.  Angelo,  being  closely 
followed  by  the  Capitan  Pasha.  At  one  moment 
the  Turks,  in  a  dead  calm,  nearly  surrounded  one 
of  his  ships  with  their  galleys;  but  fortunately 
a  fine  gale  sprung  up,  and  he  joined  without 
accident  the  rest  of  the  Russian  fleet  near  Nava- 
rino.  The  Capitan  Pasha  then  withdrew.  Spi- 
ridoff had  landed  some  troops,  and  was  at- 
tempting the  siege  of  Navarino ;  but  now  he  heard 
that  the  Turks  were  collecting  a  great  army  in 
Thessaly,  which  was  to  march  through  Greece  to 
the  defence  of  the  Morea ;  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived this  intelligence,  he  called  in  his  troops, 
marched  them  instantly  to  the  beach,  re-embarked 
them,  and  sailed  away,  loaded  with  the  curses  of 
the  Greeks,  who  had  joined  him  and  who  now 
fled  to  the  mountains  for  shelter  from  the  fury  of 
the  Turks.  The  armament  then  went  in  quest  of 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  whom  they  soon  discovered  be- 
tween the  island  of  Hidra  and  the  Greek  main. 
Elphinstone,  who  was  far  a-head  of  the  rest,  be- 
gan a  fight  at  long  shots,  but  Spiridoff  neither 
came  up  nor  took  any  notice  of  his  signals ;  and 
the  Capitan  Pasha  was  allowed  to  sheer  off  again 
without  any  injury.  The  Turks  re-ascended  the 
Archipelago  to  meet  reinforcements  that  were 
coming  down  from  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and 
Smyrna.  Instead  of  pursuing,  the  Russians  came 
to  anchor  'at  Cape  Colonna,  and  consumed  two  or 
three  days  in  taking  in  water.  They  then  went 
back  again  to  Navarino,  where  they  learned  that 
the  Turks  had  retaken  the  castle  of  Modon,  with 
other  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Russians,  and  that  Orloff  had  re-em- 
barked all  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  and  had 
gone  to  the  island  of  Paros,  followed  by  fresh 
maledictions  of  the  Moreote  Greeks.  The  count's 
ships  were  managed  by  Commodore  Greig ;  but 
Orloff  himself  held  the  supreme  command  both  of 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  as  high  admiral  and  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  czarina.  His  interference  fre- 
quently drove  Elphinstone,  Greig,  and  the  other 
British  officers  to  their  wit's  end,  for  he  was  almost 
as  ignorant  of  seamanship  as  a  Cossack ;  and  Ad- 
miral Spiridoff  had  not  much  more  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  these  untutored  Muscovites 
seemed  to  disdain  to  be  taught  by  the  English  with 
them.  They  continued  at  Paros  till  the  1st  of 
July,  when  they  received  intelligence  that  the  Ca- 
pitan Pasha  had  met  his  reinforcements,  and  was 
waiting  for  them  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  channel  that  separates  the  island 
of  Scio  from  the  coast  of  Anatolia.  Upon  this 
Orloff,  as  high  admiral,  made  the  signal  to  weigh, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
Russian  fleet,  headed  by  Elphinstone,  began  to  beat 
up  for  Scio.  The  passage  was  long  and  tedious,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  north,  as  it  always  does  at 
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that  season  of  the  year ;  and  it  was  not  before  Sa- 
turday, the  7th  of  July,  that  they  turned  the  north- 
east end  of  Scioy  and  descended  the  channel,  with 
both  wind  and  current  in  their  favour.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  lay-to  off  the 
town  of  Scio,  where  they  had  a  ftiU  view  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  which  was  anchored  in  line-of-battle, 
a  little  above  the  Bay  of  Tcheamtf,  which  is  nearly 
opposite  the  town  of  Scio,  and  not  above  four 
leagues  from  it.*  The  Capitan  Pasha  had  now 
with  him  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  two  large  fri- 
gates, and  a  considerable  number  of  galleys,  ze- 
becs,  and  long  row-boats.  He  had  stationed  his 
own  ship  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Anatolian 
shore,  to  windward  of  all  the  others,  and  close  to  a 
small  flat  island  or  rock,  which  seemed  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  battery,  and  where  he  might 
have  formed  one,  d  flewr  de  PeaUy  with  the  great- 
est ease.  But  he  had  not  put  a  gun  or  a  man 
upon  it ;  and  he  had  formed  his  line  in  so  unskilful 
a  manner  that  onl^r  ^ye  of  his  largest  ships  could 
bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  the  Russians 
without  firing  into  one  another ;  and,  though  the 
Russians,  with  a  stupidity  almost  equal  to  his  own, 
allowed  him  full  four  hours  before  they  began  their 
attack,  he  never  attempted  to  remedy  his  blunder, 
or  to  get  his  ships  into  better  order.  Close  in  his 
rear,  on  the  hills  above  the  town  of  Tchesm^,  there 
was  an  encampment  of  troops;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  'stationing  some  of  them 
with  a  few  guns  on  the  flat  rock.  The  Russians 
had  in  all  eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
a  bomb-ketch,  two  English-armed  transports, 
and  Ave  Greek  vessels  fitted  out  as  fire-ships. 
Elphinstone  proposed  a  plan  of  attack,  and  asked 
for  the  honour  of  leading  it ;  but,  to  his  surprise 
and  mortification,  O'rloff  told  him  that  the  plan 
was  already  determined  upon,  and  that  Admiral 
Spiridoff  was  to  have  the  honour  of  leading.  At 
the  hour  of  noon  Orloff  threw  out  the  red  flag,  as 
the  signal  to  attack,  and  the  fleet  moved  down 
upon  the  Turks  upon  a  long  loose  line.  Spiridoff, 
in  the  van,  attacked  the  Capitan  Pasha's  own  ship, 
which  received  him  with  a  tremendous  broadside, 
that  strewed  his  decks  with  killed  and  wounded, 
and  so  completely  destroyed  his  rigging  that  his 
ship  became  unmanageable,  and  no  longer  an- 
swered her  helm.  Thus,  as  he  was  to  windward, 
and  neglected  to  let  go  an  anchor,  his  ship  fell 
with  her  broadside  upon  the  Capitan  Pasha's 
beam  ;  and  Spiridoff  came  to  closer  quarters  than 
he  desired,  for  the  Turk  was  crowded  with  men, 
and  much  loftier  than  his  own  vessel.  While  they 
were  thus  fighting  with  their  yard-arms  mixed 
and  locked  together  in  a  most  fatal  embrace,  one  or 
both  the  vessels  took  fire,  and  they  were  presently 
blown  into  the  air  together.  Spiridoff  and  some 
twenty-five  of  the  Russians,  chiefly  officers,  saved 

*  It  is  at  Telimme  that  the  greater  part  of  the  (hiit  known  in  our 
uarktft  by  the  name  of  Smyrna  raiains  b  shipped.  The  town  ia 
aaU  and  mean,  but  the  tcenery  round  about  la  aa  magnfflcent  aa 
any  in  the  world.  The  bold  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the.  channel,  the 
iilands  of  Scio  and  Samoa  form  a  pictun  of  gnnAeuri  beanty,  and 


their  lives  by  abandoning  the  ship  at  the  first 
alarm  of  fire ;  but  the  old  Pasha,  like  a  true  Turk, 
staid  to  the  last,  and  was  blown  up  with  his  ship 
and  his  men,  who  amounted  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand.* The  tremendous  explosion  struck  all  the 
combatants  with  awe ;  the  firing  slackened  on  both 
sides ;  and,  correctly  speaking,  there  was  no  more 
fighting,  the  rest  of  the  battle  of  TchesmiS  being  a 
slaughter  and  a  conflagration,  performed  solely  by 
the  fire-ships,  led  on — »we  regret  to  say  it — ^by  Bri- 
tish officers.  The  Turks,  l^wildered  and  panic- 
stricken,  cut  their  cables,  and  ran  all  together,  in 
the  wildest  confusion,  into  the  cramped,  narrow  bay 
of  Tchesm^.  This  inlet  is  about  a  mile  broad  at  ita 
entrance,  and  two  miles  in  length ;  but  it  contracts 
midway,  and  the  navigation  for  large  ships  is 
made  sdll  narrower  by  some  beds  of  rock.  The 
town,  only  about  thirty-five  miles  (going  bv  land) 
from  Smyrna,  stands  near  the  bottom  of  tbe  bay, 
and  has  a  small  castle,  but  so  miserably  weak  and 
ill  built  that  two  or  Uiree  heavy  shot  would  have 
buried  guns  and  cannoneers  under  the  ruins  of 
its  walk.  In  this  inlet  the  Turkish  ships  of 
war,  with  a  large  number  of  transports,  store 
ships,  and  merchant-vessels,  lay  huddled  together, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  snow-stcnrm.  Elphin- 
stone  proposed  sending  in  the  fire-ships  among 
them  immediately,  before  their  panic  should  pass ; 
but  a  black  office^  in  the  Russian  service,  who 
went  by  the  lolly  name  of  General  Hannibal,  said 
that,  aa  master  of  the  train,  it  was  hia  office  to 
order  the  fire-ships,  which  could  not  be  got  ready 
till  the  next  morning.  They  were  not  got  ready 
till  a  late  hour  the  next  night ;  but  the  Turks 
were  not  wise  enough  to  profit  by  this  long  and 
strange  delay  of  thirty-six  hours.  We  believe, 
however,  that  many  of  the  men  were  wise  enough 
to  get  on  shore,  and  remain  there.  Some  of 
the  smaller  vessels  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach 
to  allow  the  large  ships  a  little  more  sea-room. 
About  midnight  on  Sunday  Commodore  Greig, 
with  three  ships  and  the  bomb-ketch,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  and  began  to  throw  shot  and 
shells ;  and,  while  the  attention  of  the  Turks  was 
engaged  by  him,  the  fire-ships  glided  round  on 
the  opposite  side  and  shot  into  the  bay.  The  first 
and  largest  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dug- 
dale,  whose  men  abandoned  him  and  jumped  into 
their  boats  before  their  proper  time,  rowing  away 
aa  fast  as  they  could.  Dugdale  remained  alone, 
and  when  he  thought  his  fire-ship  near  enough  to 
take  effect  he  fired  the  train,  leaped  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  for  his  life.  He  was  picked  up  by  a 
Greek  boat,  but  his  boldness  proved  of  little  ser- 
vice, for  the  fire-ship  ran  upon  a  rock  and  blew 
up  there  without  doing  any  mischief  to  the  Turkish 
ships.  Lieutenant  Mackenzie  had  a  stancher 
crew,  and  was  therefore  more  successful:  his 
vessel  was  not  fired  till  he  was  right  upon  the 
Turkish  ships ;   and  thus  when  she  exploded  the 

*  Hie  Capitan  Pasha  was,  however,  picked  up  alive,  and  carried 
ashore  in  a  Turkish  boat.  But  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  died  in  the  battle,  for,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  his 
head  was  cut  off  a  few  days  after.  , 
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effect  was  terrible.  The  fire  spread  from  ship  to 
ship  as  they  lay  all  wedged  together,  and  explosion 
followed  explosion  in  rapid  succession.  A  third 
fireship  was  not  used,  and  two  others  had  not  come 
into  the  bay,  as  the  Russian  officers  in  charge  of 
them  were  dead  dnmk.  But  Mackenzie's  infernal 
machine  had  done  enough,  and  by  the  dawn  of 
day  nothing  remained  of  the  Capitan  Pasha's  fleet 
save  one  6^gun  ship  and  a  few  galleys,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  But  for  the 
catastrophe  of  Spiridoff's  ship,  which  had  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  souls  on  board  when  she  blew 
up,  the  victory  would  have  been  a  very  cheap  one, 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Russian  fleet  there  were 
not  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ships  had  never  come  into  action,  and 
had  not  received  a  single  ball  in  hull  or  rigging ; 
and  Orloff  himself  had  kept  at  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance, out  in  the  channel  of  Scio.  The  Turkish 
loss  in  lives  was  estimated  by  the  enemy  at  ten 
thousand ;  but  this^jiras  a  gross  exaggeration,  as  a 
vast  number  saved  their  lives  by  swimming  or  by 
leaping  on  shore  when  the  conflagration  began.* 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Russians  took 
all  possible  means  to  cram  the  greedy  maw  of 
death ;  they  showed  no  mercy  to  the  poor  wretches 
who  had  escaped  alive  from  the  explosions ;  they 
put  out  boats  to  knock  them  on  the  head;  and 
wherever  they  could  reach  them  they  fired  grape- 
shot  among  the  swimmers.  One  of  the  English 
officers  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  barbarity ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  stop  it  in  his  boat's  crew 
he  was  told  by  the  Russians  it  was  Count  Orloff's 
order  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.t  When 
the  havoc  was  over  the  count  made  a  signal  for  a 
general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  arms;  and  the  applauding 
Greek  priests  who  attended  the  expedition,  or  who 
put  off  in  boats  from  the  Greek  villages  of  Scio, 
Samos,  and  Anatolia,  sprinkled  the  ships  with  holy 
water  and  gave  their  benedictions  to  the  crews.} 
On  the  other  side,  the  Turks  massacred  every  Greek 
they  could  find,  man,  woman,  or  child,  between 
Tchesmt^  and  Smyrna;  and  when  the  retreating 
soldiers  and  the  unshipped  sailors  reached  the 
populous  city  of  Smyrna  they  murdered  many 
hundreds  more.§  These  horrid  scenes  were  re- 
peated at  Magnesia,  Pergamus,  and  all  along  the 
road  to  Scutari  and  Constantinople;  so  that  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  almost  as  much  cause 
as  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  to  curse  the  appear- 
ance of  the  liberating  flag  of  the  czarina.  Elphin- 
stone,  who  had  told  the  autocratix  that  he  would 

*  Still,  however,  the  loss  of  the  Turks  was  firightAil.  Fiftyseveu 
years  after  tiie  event  an  old  Turk  of  Tchesmfl  related  oa  the  spot,  to 
the  writer  of  these  pages,  many  particulars  of  the  memorable  con- 
flict. He  said  that  for|weoks  after  the  bay  and^its  shores  were  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  blistering  and  putrefying  in  the  scorching  heat  of 
that  July  sun.  All  the  Turks  in  the  neighoourhood  preserve  dread- 
ful traditions  of  the  baUle. 

t  Authentic  Narrative,  fcc,  fh>m  several  joamali,  by  an  English 
Officer  on  board  the  Russian  fleet. 

I  Id. 

§  But  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  Deribey,  Kara-Osman-Oglou, 
with  3000  of  his  vassals  and  dependents,  the  Europeans,  consuls  and 
all,  would  have  been  massacred,  and  little  more  would  have  been 
left  of  Smyrna  Frank  town  than  (was  left  of|t]ie  Capitan  Pasha's 
fleet. 


force  the  passive  of  the  Dardanelles  and  bombard 
the  sultan  in  his  capital,  was  anxious  to  advance 
immediately,  before  the  Turks  should  recover  from 
their  consternation;  but  Count  Orlofl"  had  other 
business  to  do ; — ^the  morrow  was  the  anniversanr 
of  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  and  to  be  kept  as  a  holi- 
day, with  the  ships  dressed  out  in  the  colours  of  all 
nations  ;   and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  fleet  got  under  weigh 
and  stood  across  the  narrow  channel  to  the  town  of 
Scio,  at  which  they  threw  some  shells,  but  from  too 
great  a  distance  to  do  any  harm.    While  they 
were  amusing  themselves  in  this  manner  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war,    the   Winchelsea,  sailed    right 
through  the  fleet  and  took  from  the  English  trans- 
ports that  were  serving  with  them  their  Mediterra- 
nean passes ;  upon  which  they  quitted  the  Russian 
service  to  return  home.     Yet,  after  this  visit  of  the 
Winchelsea,  other  English  ships,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  having  on  board  military 
stores  and  troops  Arom  the  Baltic^  were  allowed  to 
join  the  expedition  and  serve  with  it.    The  Eng- 
lish merchants  at  Smyrna  trembled  for  their  pro- 
perty and  their  lives ;  and  all  the  Europeans  there 
dreaded  that,  in  their  exasperation,  the  Turks 
would  treat  them  as  they  had  done  the   Greeks. 
The  consuls  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  the 
Italian  states,  sent  a  mission,  composed  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants^  to  ^entreat  Orloff  not  to  ap- 
pear before  Smyrna,  unless  he  wished  to  witness 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians  of  all  nations. 
At  length,  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  Russians  sailed 
away  from  Scio,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna  without  entering  it,  and  beat  up  for  the 
coast  of  Troy  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  they  did  not  reach  tQl  the  23rd.     Orloff 
and  Spiridoff  had  determined  before  this  that  it 
would  be  too  dangerous  an  enterprise  to  attempt 
the  narrow  passage,  fortified  on  either  side  with 
castles  and  batteries;  and  the  sight  of  two  line-of- 
batde  ships  and  several  galleys  at  anchor  in  the 
channel,  and  of  troops  assembled  both  on  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores,  on  the  plains  of 
Troy  and  on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  did  not  tend  to 
remove  their  prudent  conviction.      Orloff  sailed 
away  with  part  of  the  fleet  to  take  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  leaving  Elphinstone  with  the  rest  to  per- 
form the  difficult  and  all  but  useless  office  of  block- 
ading the  Dardanelles.      Elphinstone  attempted 
more  than  once  to  get  a  good  peep  into  that  re- 
doubted passage,  and  to  destroy  the  Turkish  ships 
and  galleys;  but  the  wind  never  served,  the  cur- 
rent ran  down,  as  it  ever  does,  from  the  Propontis, 
three  of  his  ships  fell  on  board  of  each  other, 
with  some  damage  and  more  conflision ;  and  the 
most  that  he  could  do  was  to  fire  a  few  long  shots, 
and  drink  the  czarina's  health  on  the  Hellespont, 
an  the  safe  side  of  the  castles.    The  month  of 
August  waA  passed  without  any  serious  disaster  ; 
but  in  September,  when  the  equinoctial  gales  began 
to  blow,  the  blockade,  with  indifferent  diips,  worse 
seamen,  and  fierce  enemies  on  every  lee  shore,  be- 
came a  service  of  great  difficulty    and  danger. 
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Through  the  obstinacy  of  the  oflficer  of  the  watch 
Elphinatone's  own  ship  was  run  upon  a  rock  one 
night  while  he  was  in  bed,  and  beat  to  pieces. 
The  crew  were  saved,  and  that  was  all.  Orloff 
and  those  with  him  consumed  two  months  in  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Lemnos,  and  then,  just  as 
they  thought  the  place  would  surrender,  they  were 
scared  away  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  some 
thousands  of  Turks,  who  had  crossed  over  from  the 
continent  in  open  boats  and  in  a  dark  night. 
Orloff  then  not  only  quitted  his  entrenchments, 
but  abandoned  the  whole  island,  sailing  down  the 
Archipelago  to  Paros,  and  ordering  Elphinstone  to 
give  up  his  blockade  and  follow  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  all  the  captains  of  Elphinstone's 
squadron  to  put  their  ships  under  the  command  of 
Spiridoff.  This  provoked  a  quarrel  between  the 
count  and  the  Scotsman.  After  staying  a  short 
time  at  Paros  Orloff  ran  down  to  Leghorn,  in  order 
to  pass  the  winter  more  pleasantly  at  Florence ; 
and  Elphinstone,  with  most  of  the  British  sailors, 
soon  returned  to  England.  The  Turkish  ship  of 
the  line— the  only  one  the  Russians  had  taken — 
was  run  on  shore  and  lost  Such  were  the  exploits 
of  the  Russians  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  year 

1770.  The  sequel  of  the  miserable  insurrection 
in  the  Morea,  excited  by  the  Russians  and  the 
solemn  promises  of  the  czarina,  was  told  in  a  vast 
pyramid  of  human  skulls  which  the  Turkish  Pasha 
erected  near  Napoli  di  Romania.  The  Russian  fleet 
remained  in  the  Archipelago  the  whole  of  the  year 

1771,  and  part  of  1772;  but  its  operations  were 
contemptible,  resembling  rather  the  proceedings  of 
pirates  than  the  warfare  of  a  great  nation.  Their 
ships,  originally  bad,  became  for  the  most  part  un- 
serviceable. The  Mainotes,  at  all  times  **  robbers 
on  the  deep,"  the  Samiotes,  the  Candiotcs,  all  the 
worst  of  the  Greeks  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
islands,  scoured  the  seas  with  their  brigantines  and 
misticoes,  or  lay  in  wait  for  prey  under  the  numer- 
ous headlands  or  in  the  many  narrow  passages ; 
the  Ragusans,  the  Montenegrins,  the  desperadoes 
from  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
among  whom  the  profession  of  piracy  was  ancient 
and  respected ;  the  scum  of  the  Italian  seaports, 
the  outcasts  and  thieves  of  nearly  every  Christian 
country  on  the  Mediterranean,  joined  in  the  profit- 
able pursuit;  and,  with  or  without  the  Russian 
flag  or  letters-of-raark,  plundered  nearly  every 
ship  they  could  come  up  with  and  master,  under 
pretence  of  waging  war  upon  the  infidels.  The 
commerce  of  England,  of  France,  of  Holland,  of 
all  states  trading  with  the  Levant,  was  interrupted, 
and,  for  the  time,  ruined.  France  was  inclined  at 
first  to  prevent,  and  afterwards  to  resent,  these 
injuries;  and  by  giving  the  Russians  and  their 
rotten  ships  a  deep  grave  in  the  Archipelago,  which 
she  might  easily  have  done  with  one  half  of  her 
Toulon  fleet,  she  might  have  somewhat  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  perhaps  delayed  for  a  short 
time  the  fate  of  their  allies  the  Poles ;  but  France 
was  deterred  by  her  alliance  with  Austria— -an 
alliance  made  closer  than  ever  in  the  year  1 770  by 
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the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis 
XVI.)  with  the  Austrian  Arch- Duchess  Maria 
Antoinette, — ^by  her  fear  of  provoking  England, 
who  would  have  considered  any  demonstration  at 
that  time  as  an  avowed  intention  of  taking  part  in 
the  Falkland  Island  quarrel  and  backing  Spain,  by 
the  wretched  state  of  her  finances,  and  by  the  desire 
of  Louis  XV.  to  close  his  reign  in  peace.  Mean- 
while the  successes  of  the  Russians  by  land  had 
continued  uninterrupted ;  and  when  the  Poles  were 
at  their  last  agony  the  sultan  was  soliciting  the 
mediation  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  co- 
partitioners,  to  obtain  a  peace  fVom  Catherine. 
The  three  powers  therefore  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  dismemberment,  with  no  other  check  or  impedi- 
ment than  such  as  arose  out  of  their  own  clashing 
pretensions,  or  the  eagerness  of  each  to  get  as 
much  of  the  spoil  as  he  could.  The  court  of 
Vienna  seemed  to  be  the  least  impatient  for  this 
breaking  up  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  but  this  waa 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
verbial slowness  of  that  cabinet.  Frederick  and 
Catherine  certainly  concluded  their  bargain  first. 
His  Prussian  majesty  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  included  in  his  share  the  rich  commercial,  and 
in  every  sense  important  city  of  Dantzic.  To  this 
the  czarina  would  not  agree,  and  Frederick,  afler 
many  struggles,  gave  up  the  point,  comforting  him- 
self with  the  conviction  that,  as  he  was  to  be  the 
possessor  of  the  course  of  the  river  Vistula,  of  its 
embouchure  on  the  Baltic,  and  of  the  port  of 
Dantzic,  he  must  eventually  obtain  possession  of 
the  town  also ;  and  thus  thinking  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  delay  so  important  a  negotiation 
for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  which  was  only  de- 
ferred.* He,  by  means  of  Van  Swieten,  the 
Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin,  hastened  the  march  df 
Austrian  diplomacy,  and  the  Treaty  of  Partition 
between  the  three  powers  was  signed  at  Peters- 
burg on  the  2nd  of  August,  1772.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  month  of  September  by  declarations, 
manifestoes,  and  specifications  of  the  territories 
which  each  of  the  powers  was  to  appropriate. 
Prussia  and  Austria  boldly  pretended  that  their 
obsolete  claims  gave  them  aright  to  what  they  took ; 
but  Russia  adopted  in  her  manifesto  a  totally  dif- 
ferent tone,  representing  that  the  expenses  she  had 
incurred  to  keep  Poland  in  order  could  only  be 
discharged  by  a  session  of  territory.  All  three 
agreed  in  stating  to  the  world  that  the  anarchy  and 
frequent  troubles  in  Poland  had  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  its  present  deplorable  condition,  and  threat- 
ened the  total  dissolution  of  the  state — an  event 
which  would  probably  destroy  the  harmony  and 
friendship  at  present  subsisting  between  the  great 
powers  the  neighbours  of  Poland.  These  con- 
siderations, they  said,  put  them  under  a  necessity 
of  taking  a  decisive  part  at  such  a  critical  juncture, 
and  compelled  them  with  one  accord  to  adopt 
such  effectual  measures  as  would  re-establish  tran- 
quillity and  good  order.  After  this  gentle  lan- 
guage they   announced   in  good  set  terms  their 
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generous  intention  of  placing  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Poland  and  the  national  liberties 
upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.  But  then 
came,  in  leas  liberal  but  far  more  sincere  language, 
the  announcement  and  the  justification  of  thieir 
several  appropriations  of  cities,  tonvns,  provinces, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  with  the  declaration  that 
they  had  reciprocally  communicated  their  rights 
and  claims,  and,  being  mutually  convinced  of  ^ehr 
justice,  had  determined  to  take  immediate  and 
effectual  possession  of  such  parts  of  Poland  as 
might  serve  to  fix  more  natural  and  sure  bounds 
between  her  and  the  three  great  powers  her  neigh* 
hours.  They  promised  that,  resting  satisfied  each 
with  the  territories  it  appropriated,  fiiey  would  dis- 
charge the  Poles  from  all  other  debts,  dues,  de« 
mands,  and  claims  whatsoever,  and  for  ever  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  dominions  left  to  them.  Preach*" 
ing  peace,  the  three  sovereigns,  who  had  for  so 
many  years  filled  Europe  with  war  and  havo<^ 
invited  the  Poles  of  all  ranks  and  orders  to  put  up 
their  swords,  and  to  banish  the  spirit  of  discord 
and  delusion,  in  order  that  a  diet  legally  assem- 
bled might  co-operate  with  their  imperial  majesties 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  re-establishing  tran- 
quillity, and  at  the  same  time  ratify,  by  public 
acts,  the  titles,  pretensions,  and  claims  of  the  three 
powers,  and  the  partition  agreed  upon  and  effected. 
It  is  to  be  oberved  that  neither  of  the  three  powers 
rested  satisfied  with  the  specifications  delivered  in 
and  published,  but  that  all  encroached  a  little  more. 
The  whole  of  the  territory  taken  and  divided  among 
them  was  almost  the  third  part  of  Poland,  and 
comprised  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  that 
kingdom.*  Prussia  got  the  whole  of  Pomerelia, 
part  of  Great  Poland,  the  bishopric  of  Warmia, 
and  the  palatinates  of  Marienburg  and  Culm,  with 
the  complete  command  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Vistula.  Russia  took  for  her  share  the  greater  part 
of  Lithuania,  with  all  the  vast  country  between 
the  rivers  Dwina  and  Dneister.  Austria  took  the 
country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  firom 
Vielicza  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  river  Viroz,  the  whole  of  the  country 
called  Red  Russia  (now  Gallicia),  the  palatinate 
of  Belz,  and  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Vol- 
hynia.  In  square  miles  Russia  got  the  largest 
portion,  and  Prussia  the  smallest,  the  acquisition 
of  the  latter  power  being  only  about  800  square 
miles:  but  the  importance  to  Frederick  of  the 
coCiiitry  he  acquired  was  immense,  for  it  united 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  Pomerania  and  the 
marches  of  Brandenburg,  which  before  it  had 
separated  in  a  most  awkward  manner,  so  that 
Voltaire  was  accustomed  to  compare  Frederick's 
dominions  to  a  pair  of  long  gaiters.  *'  It  is  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  remark,"  says  an  English  tra- 
veller who  was  in  the  country  soon  tdter  this 
first  dismemberment,"  that,  of  the  three  parti- 
tioning powers,  Prussia  was  formerly  in  a  state 

•  The  territory  of  Poland,  l»efore  the  paxtition,  was  estimated  at 
13,5U(>  isquart*  miles  (15  to  a  degree):— the  partitiouen,  lu  all,  took 
from  it  very  nearly  4000  equace  miles ! 


of  vassalage  to  Poland  ;  Russia  once  saw  its 
capital  and  throne  possessed  by  the  Poles;  and 
Austria,  scarcely  a  century  before,  was  indebted 
to  a  sovereign  of  this  country  for  the  preservation 
of  its  metropolis,  and  almost  for  its  very  ex- 
istence."* The  helpless  king  of  Poland  could 
scarcely  credit  that  the  three  powers  intended  this 
perpetual  dismemberment;  and  when  he  saw  the 
fact  and  recovered  from  his  astonishment  he  could 
do  nothing  but  address  useless  protests  and  prayers 
to  France,  Spain,  England,  and  all  die  other 
powers  of  Eiurope.  That  lively  sympathy  which 
some  of  these  states  affected  a  few  years  later  for 
the  cause  of  our  American  colonists  was  shown  by 
none  of  them  for  the  Poles.  In  Ihe  month  of 
April,  1773,  after  the  Polish  senate  had  been  dis- 
persed by  the  united  troops  of  the  three  partition- 
ing powers,  a  sort  of  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  to 
ratify  all  that  had  been  done.  It  was  surrounded 
during  its  deliberations  by  Russian  troops,  and  it 
was  dictated  to  by  Stakelberg,  Benoit,  and  Rewiski, 
the  ministers  of  the  courts  of  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  who  told  its  members  plainly  diat  any 
man  who  opposed  their  wishes  would  be  considered 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  the  three 
powers ;  and  that,  if  the  diet  or  the  country  at- 
tempted, any  resistance,  the  armies  of  the  three 
powers  would  at  once  taJce  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  As  a  reward  for  submission  the  pro* 
mises  of  the  manifestoes  were  repeated,  and  the 
diet  was  assured  that  their  imperial  majesties  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  would  guarantee  the  remainder 
of  the  langdom.  The  president  or  marshal  of  die 
diet,  Poninski,  had  sold  himself  to  the  ^ied 
powers,  and  many  of  the  members  were  equally 
venal  or  convinced  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 
resistance  would  be  usdess.  But  still  there  re- 
mained a  small  enthusiastic  band,  chiefly  from 
Lithuania,  the  country  of  Kosciusko,  who  ventured 
to  raise  their  voices  against  the  dismemberment, 
and  the  outrages  offered  to  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  Reyten,  the  leader  of  this 
weak  band  of  patriots,  was  by  the  orden  of  Count 
Stakelberg  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
wander  tbrough  Europe  an  exile  and  a  maniac, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  diet  agreed  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  three  powers,  in  regulating  the 
new  frontier  lines  and  settling  the  changes  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Polish  system  of  government. 
The  commissioners,  though  not  without  several 
faint  struggles,  ratified  the  treaty  of  partition,  and 
established  a  permanent  councU  in  which  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  vested.  This  council  consisted 
of  forty  members,  who  amon^  them  engrossed 
all  the  branches  of  administration.  Poniatowski 
remained  without  the  shadow  of  authority — ^a  mere 
king  by  name — the  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers 
continuing  to  dictate  to  the  permanent  council  as 
they  had  done  to  the  diet.  Many  members  of  the 
confederates  of  Barr  besides  the  unfortunate  Reyten 
became  wanderers  and  outcasts,  with  no  fortune 

*  Co:te.    Thp  nviourof  Vienna  was  John  Sobieski. 
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bat  their  swords,  for  ^e  property  of  the  exiles  was 
in  nearly  every  case  confiscated.  We  shall  find 
lome  of  the  bravest  of  these  Pbles  fighting  under 
Qeorge  Washington,  in  America,  when  the  English 
colonies  there  raise  the  standard  of  independence. 

That  we  may  not  have  to  reUim  for  some  time  to 
these  continental  affidrs  we  may  briefly  mention  here 
the  concluBicm  of  Catherine's  war  with  the  Turks. 
Through  the  representations  of  Pmssia  and  Anstna 
she  consented  to  negotiate  with  the  saltan ;  and, 
after  some  direct  intercourse  on  the  baoiks  of  the 
Danube  between    General    Romanxoff  and    the 
grand  vi2ier,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
to,  an  armistice  was  signed  at  Gini^evo  on  the  SOtih 
of  May,  1112,  and  a  congress  was  arranged  to  be 
held  in  the  month,  of  July  at  Foczani  in  Walk- 
chia,  a  few  miles  north  of  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  that  provinee.     Catherine's  plenipc^tiary  was 
Count  Gregory  Orloff,  who  appeared  at  the  con- 
gress with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  that  quite 
dazzled  the  Turks.    He  was  all  over  a  blaze  of 
jewels ;  every  part  of  his  dress  was  studded  with 
diamonds ;  and  he  wore  upon  his  breast,  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinitude  of  or^rs,  the  diamond- 
circled  portrait  of  Catherine,  his  mistress  in  a 
double  sense.     One  hundred  and  sixty  domestics 
in  splendid  liveries  followed  this  northern  modem 
Leicester,  and    he  was  preceded  by    troops  of 
hussars  in  gorgeous    uniforms.      His   demands 
were   suitable  to  his  proud  bearing  :  he  asked 
ifx  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  and  all  thsEt  vast  tract 
of  country  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Aze^  betwem  the  Danube  and  the  Don ; 
lor  >ai  unlimited  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles ;   for  nearly  all  the    fbitresses  that 
had    been  takei  from  the  Tuiks ;  and  for  an 
indemnity  in  money  or  in   additional  territory 
for  the  expenses  the  czarina  had  incurred  in  the 
war.     The  sultan  was  also  called  upon  to  accpiiesce 
in  Ae  dismemberment  of  Poland,    and  to  en- 
gage   on   no    account   whatsoever  to  assist    the 
Polish  exiles,  of  whom  not  a  few  had  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Humbled  as  they  were,  the  Turks 
would  not  consent  to  these  hard  terms :  the  con- 
gress of  Foczani  broke  up  in  July;  and  Count 
Gregory  hastened  back  to  St.  Petersburg  to  find 
that  during  his  absence  Catherine  had  supplied  his 
place  with  another  lover — the  still  more  splendid 
Potemkin.      Negotiations    were,    however,    soon 
renewed  between  Romanzoff  and  the  grand  vizier ; 
a  new  congress  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Bucharest, 
and  the  armistice  was  extended  to  the  month  of 
March,  1173.     In  the  mean  time  Russia  had  con- 
cluded a  separate  treaty  with  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  which  gave  her  the  absolute  command  of 
that  long  coveted  country.     The  negotiationa  at 
Bucharest  ran  out  to  a  great  length  and  ended  in 
nothing.    The  Turkish  commissioners  proposed  a 
prolongation  of  them  and  of  the  armistice ;  but  the 
Russians  refused,  and  took  the  field  in  the  month 
of  March,  1173.    The  Danube,  the  centre  of  the 
operations,  was  again  tinged    with    blood    and 


choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  but  fortune 
was  not  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  czarina. 
Prince  Repnin,  with  a  considerable  corps,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  led  in  triumph  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  Romanzoff  in  crossing  the  Danube  about 
the  middle  of  June,  lost  an  immense  number  of 
men,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Rus- 
sian horse  completely  defeated  by  the  irregular 
Turkish  cavalry.  As  he  advanced  towards  Silistria, 
Schumla,  and  the  Balkan  mountains,  as  if  in  the 
intention  of  forcing  that  famous  passage,  the  na- 
tural difficulties  of  which  have  at  all  times  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  he  was  constantly  assailed, 
in  front,  flank,  or  rear,  by  flying  troops  of  Spahis, 
who  allowed  him  so  little  rest  uiat  his  men  could 
seldom  take  the  bit  out  of  the  horses'  mouths. 
When  his  van  arrived  at  Silistria  they  fbund  the 
approaches  to  that  place  guarded  by  three  immense 
divisions  or  armies,  utder  three  pashas.    The 
Russians  drove  these  Turks  from  their  entrenched 
camps  into  the  town ;  but  in  so  doing  they  sus- 
tained another  prodigious  loss,  and  must  have  been 
utterly  defeated  but  for  a  rash,  impatient  movement 
of  the  mussulmans.     Instead  <A  taking  Silistria 
and  forcing  the  defiles  of  Mount  Haemus,  Roman- 
zoff, after  fresh  losses   occasioned  by  sorties  and 
surprises,  found   himsdf  compelled  to  decamp 
silently  in  the  night,  and  tob^n  a  most  disastrous 
retreat  to  the  Danube  and  beyond  it.    General 
Weisman,  who  commanded  the  van,  was  driven 
back  by  13,000  Turks,  and  killed  while  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  his  broken  troops.    They  recrossed 
the  Danube  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  July; 
and  on  the  1th  they  sang  Te  Deum  for  their  happy 
escape.    Thev  had  left  10,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  in  prisoners,  between  that  river  and 
the  Danube ;  but  they  comforted  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  must  have  killed  almost  as 
many  Turks.  But  mdaria  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
brought  on  by  incessant  fatigue,  miasma,  and  the 
scarcity  or  badness  of  provisions,  forced  Romanzoff 
to  retire  still  farther ;  and  the  line  of  his  retreat 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldaria,  was   strewed  with  Russian 
dead.     But  a  fisw  thousands  more  or  less  signified 
nothing  to  the  autocratix  and  her  ministers.     New 
levies  were  made,  fresh  regiments  of  yellow-haired 
Ghiaours,  fresh  hordes  of  Calmucks  and  Cossacks  of 
a  darker  tinge,  were  driven  down  to  the  scene  of 
carnage ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  two 
great  divisions  crossed  the  Danube  once  more,  and, 
while  one  marched  to  the  siege  of  SiUstria,  the 
other  struck  away  to  the  left  to  march  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  lay  siege  to  Yama,  an 
important  seaport,  at  the  extremity  of  Bulgaria,  the 
possession  of  vrhich  might  have  enabled  them  to 
turn  the  Balkan  by  water,  and  to  transport  troops 
and  artillery,  in  small  craft,  close  along  shore,  to 
the  Constantinople  side  of  that  chain  of  mountains. 
But  Romanzoff  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Silistria  by  the  grand  vizier,  who  issued  from  his 
fortified  camp  at  Schumla ;   and  Suwaroff  and 
Prince  Dolgarucki  were  repulsed  at  Varna  after  a 
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long  and  bloody  engagement,  and  then  routed  and 
driven  from  their  entrenchment  by  the  Bostangi 
Bashi  from  Adrianople.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  they  recrossed  the  Danube;  but  this 
time  their  retreat  was  a  disorderly  flight,  and  they 
left  all  their  stores  and  a  good  part  of  their  artillery 
behind  them.  The  insurrection  of  the  Cossacks 
under  Pugutscheflj  the  rising  of  some  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  apprehension 
of  war  with  Sweden,  and  other  causes  paralysed  the 
operations  of  Catherine's  armies  on  the  Danube, 
until  the  month  of  June,  when  General  Soltikoff 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Pasha  of  Rutschuk, 
and  Kamenski  and  Suwaroff  defeated  the  Reis 
Effeudi,  and  took  all  his  train  of  artillery,  which  had 
just  been  cast  at  Constantinople  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  Baron  de  Tott.  After  this 
Romanzoff  succeeded  in  investing  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Schumla.  Upon 
these  reverses  the  sultan  again  sued  for  peace; 
and  on  the  2l8t  of  July  the  grand  vizier  and 
Prince  Repnin  signed  the  treaty  of  Kainarji,  which 
was  ruinous  and  most  humiliating  to  the  Ottomans, 
though  certainly  less  so  than  the  terms  would  have 
been  which  Orloff  had  proposed  at  Boczani.  By 
this  treaty  the  Crimea  was  dissevered  from  Turkey, 
under  the  decent  pretext  of  its  remaining  an  inde- 
pendent power  under  its  Khans;  Russia  obtained 
the  absolute  cession  of  Kilbum,  Kerche,  and 
Jenickala,  and  of  all  the  district  between  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ;  the  navigation  of  the  Turkish 
seas  for  her  merchant  vessels,  including  the  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles ;  with  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  nations. 
She  restored  to  Turkey  everything  she  had  taken 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  but  she  kept  Azof 
and  Taganrok,  the  two  most  important  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea;  and,  beyond  the  wide  margin  of 
the  treaty,  she  kept  up  a  party  among  the  Greeks 
of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  which  would  at  any  time 
lay  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  open  to  her  ambition. 
The  British  parliament  reassembled  on  the  26th 
of  November  (1712),  when  the  partition  of  Poland 
•was  known  to  all  the  world.  Yet  the  king's 
speech  did  not  contain  a  single  allusion  to  that 
startling  innovation.  As  if  approving  all  that  had 
been  done,  his  majesty  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  war  which 
had  so  long  unhappily  prevailed  in  one  part  of 
Europe  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion ;  and  he 
added  that,  although  there  was  no  probability  of 
our  being  involved  therein,  yet  the  discontinuance 
of  those  troubles  would  afford  a  fairer  prospect  of 
the  duration  of  peace;  which,  he  trusted,  the 
alterations  that  had  happened  in  Europe  would 
not  in  their  consequences  affect.  All  the  rest  of 
the  speech  was  about  the  East  India  Company,  the 
late  bad  harvest,  the  deamess  of  com,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  something  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor.  The  addresses  of  both  Houses  did  little 
more  than  echo  the  speech.*    There  was  not  in 

•  In  the  Lords  the  address  was  ino\ie<I  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Cathcart;  in  ,the  Commons  it  was  mo^'ed  by 


either  of  them  a  single  word  about  the  dismember- 
ment and  political  annihilation  of  Poland ;  not  a 
word  about  the  monstrous  excesses  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, not  a  syllable  upon  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments and  mighty  pretensions  of  the  czarina.  The 
Commons  only  thought  it  necessary  to  express 
their  satisfaction  at  his  majesty's  having  been 
enabled,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  to  reduce 
his  naval  establishment.  The  Chatham  Corre- 
spondence at  the  time  is  equally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  neither  in  the  letters  of  the  great  orator 
nor  in  those  of  Lord  Shelbume  and  his  other 
friends  do  we  find  a  word  about  the  partition  of 
Poland.  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  almost 
the  only  public  man  that  felt  very  warmly ;  and 
even  he  reserved  his  eloquence  to  a  later  period. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  very  hostile  lan- 
guage was  used  by  the  retainers  of  government  in 
die  House  of  Commons  against  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  Lord  Nortii  himself  moved  for  a 
secret  committee  of  thirteen  to  examine  certain 
points  independently  of  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed  last  session,  which  was  to  proceed  notwith- 
standing. This  was  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
and  the  thirteen  members  chosen  by  ballot  were 
Alderman  Harley,  chairman.  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Messrs.  Rigby, 
Stanley,  Jenkinson,  Jackson,  Fitzpatrick,  BurreU, 
Ryder,  Walpole,  Eames,  and  Gilbert.  This  secret 
committee,  seven  days  after  their  appointment, 
presented  a  report  and  recommended  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  company  from  sending  out  cer- 
tain supervisors  whom  it  had  selected  to  settle 
matters  in  India.  Several  directors,  who  were 
members  of  the  House,  contended  that  the  report 
was  hurried,  irregular,  and  unconstitutional.  Burke 
who  was  a  holder  of  East  India  Stock,  and  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  directors,  declared  that 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pany's charter,  and  of  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
was  witty  and  almost  itidecent  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  select  committee  appointed  last  year,  and 
which  had  produced  nothing,  and  of  the  neat  little 
snug  one,  called  a  secret  committee,  which  had 
been  brought  to  bed  prematurely.  Looking  at 
Lord  North,  he  said,  "  If  we  suffer  this  bill  ta 
pass,  we  shall,  in  fact,  become  the  East.  India  Com- 
pany; and  you,  sir,  (turning  to  the  speaker)  will 
be  seated  in  that  chair  with  a  little  hammer  and 
an  inch  of  candle.  The  treasury  bench  will  be  the 
buyers,  and  on  this  side  we  shall  be  the  sellers. 
The  senate  will  become  an  auction-room,  and  the 
speaker  an  auctioneer."  The  recommendation  of 
the  secret  committee  of  thirteen  was  nevertheless 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one  ; 
and  the  bill  was  introduced. 

A.D.  1773. — ^The  East  India  directors,  who 
maintained  that  supervisors  of  their  appointment, 
without  any  interference  of  government,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of, 

Fox'a  bosom  friend  the  Honourable  Frederick  Fitzpatrick.  au.^ 
Mcooded  by  Dr.  Banell.  There  was  scarcely  any  opposition  in 
either  House. 
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and  correct  the  rapacity,  oppression,  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  company's  servants  in  India ;  and 
who  insisted  that  the  right  of  appointing  lav  with 
them,  petitioned  parliament  against  this  bill ;  and 
Burke  again  fought  their  battle  in  the  Commons. 
He  reminded  ministers  that  ever  since  the  year 
IIG?  they  had  been  receiving  from  the  company 
400,000/.  per  annum,  and  had  been  conniving  all 
the  time  at  their  mal-administration,  on  purpose 
that  they  might  have  them  at  their  mercy,  plunder 
them,  and  invade  their  chartered  rights.  He  ad- 
mitted that  most  things  in  India  wanted  supervi- 
sion, but  said  if  ministers  appointed  the  supervisors 
they  would  make  a  gross  job  of  it,  and  use  their 
interest  and  influence  most  mischievously.  Never- 
theless the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  five  to  one. 
The  bill  was  also  carried  through  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  26  against  6.  The  company  then 
reduced  its  dividend  to  six  per  cent.,  and  applied  to 
parliament  for  the  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half 
to  relieve  them  from  their  pecuniary  difficulties. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  loan  without  risk- 
ing great  distress  aiid  great  discontent  at  home, 
and  absolute  ruin  in  India,  On  the  9th  of  March 
Lord  North  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  assert- 
ing the  necessity  of  parliamentary  assistance  and 
the  propriety  of  a  loan.  He  fixed  the  sum  at 
1,400,000^  and  suggested  a  number  of  regulations 
as  proper  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  em- 
barrassments, and  to  reform  all  abuses  in  the 
government  of  India.  Little  foreseeing  what  it 
would  lead  to,  he  afterwards  moved  that  the  com- 
pany should  be  permitted  to  export  tea  to  America 
without  paying  any  export  duly ;  and  the  com- 
pany took  this  as  an  important  boon,  as  they  had 
at  the  moment  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea  in  their  warehouses  in  England.  All 
these  ministerial  measures  were  carried  by  large 
majorities,  but  were  attended  with  a  few  protests 
in  the  House  of  L<»'ds.  The  attacks  upon  Lord 
Clive,  the  real  founder  of  our  empire  in  the  East, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  India  debated 
during  this  session,  we  reserve  for  our  continuous 
view  of  East  Indian  affairs. 

A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  upon  the  army  estimates. 
Alderman  Trecothick  had  told  the  House  that  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
been  made  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  cruelty,  and  that 
our  troops  had  committed  against  the  Caribs,  a  de- 
fenceless, innocent  people,  barbarities  equal  to  those 
practised  by  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Colonel  Barrt^  and  Lord 
George  Germaine  spoke  vehemently  on  the  same 
side,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
said  that  our  men  had  been  barbarously  made  to 
suffer  even  more  evils  than  those  they  inflicted  upon 
the  Indians.  This  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  which  seemed  to  prove  that 
proper  care  had  been  taken  of  the  troops  sent  to 
that  island.  But  in  the  month  of  February  a 
further  inquiry,  involving  the  condition  of  the 


natives,  was  set  on  foot,  in  consequence  of  amotion 
made  by  Townshend,  that  Generals  Wooten  and 
Trapaud,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, should  be  examined  before  the  House.  These 
officers  had  commanded  their  regiments  from  a 
great  distance,  for  they  were  both  in  England. 
Wooten  said  lie  had  of  late  received  no  accounts 
from  St.  Vincent.  Trapaud  produced  a  letter 
from  the  island,  dated  in  November  last,  and  stat- 
ing that  the  natives  had  been  ill  used,  that  the 
English  troops  were  getting  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  that  a  dreadful  mortality,  caused  by  sickness 
and  the  heavy  and  continual  rains,  was  raging 
among  them.  *'  God  knows,"  said  the  letter, 
"  how  this  pretty  expedition  will  end ;  all  we  hope 
is,  that  the  promoters  and  contrivers  of  it  will  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  severe  account."  On  the 
12th  of  February  some  witnesses  were  examined 
touching  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Carib 
Indians.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  and  Governor  Gore 
spoke  very  fevourably  of  them,  but  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  had  been  among  them  for  many  years. 
Captain  Farquhar,  who  had  more  recent  experi- 
ence, said  that  they  were  well  behaved,  peaceable, 
and  disposed  to  trade.  Captain  RotSi  who  had  very 
recently  returned  firom  St.  Vincent,  said  that  they 
were  aU  thieves  by  nature,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in 
anything.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  that  colony,  declared  that  they 
were  a  faithless  people,  given  to  drinking,  de- 
bauchery, murder,  cruelty,  and  every  other  vice, 
and  that  while  they  were  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
island  neither  the  lives  nor  property  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  there  would  be  safe.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  French,  from  their  neighbouring  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  we  had  r^tored  to  them  at  the 
peace  of  Fontainebleau,  had  excited  the  Carib 
Indians  to  rise  against  us,  and  had  given  every 
possible  encouragement  to  their  insurrection;  a  fact 
which  was  fully  proved  in  the  course  of  these 
examinations.  A  letter  had  even  been  found  from 
Count  d'Emery,  the  French  governor  of  St.  Lucie, 
to  the  Carib  chiefs,  treating  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent people.  Ministers  put  an  end  to  the 
debate,  precluding  any  censure,  with  their  usual 
majorities ;  and  before  the  discussions  were  over 
the  Caribs  of  St.  Vincent  laid  down  their  arms  and 
submitted  to  King  George.  The  campaign  against 
them  had  cost  us  some  four  or  five  hundred  men, 
and  detestable  cruelties  had  really  been  committed 
on  both  sides.* 

In  the  month  of  February  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  that  gallant  sailor.  Lord  Howe,  from  his 
brother  officers,  the  captains  and  commanders  of 
the  navy,  who  modestly  prayed  for  a  trifling  in- 
crease of  their  half-pay.  The  noble  lord  admitted 
that  he  had  not  the  consent  of  the  crown,  but  Lord 
North  said,  though  he  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  informality,  he  was,  for  very  weighty 
reasons,  determined  to  oppose  the  petition  to  the 
utmost.    A  general  silence  followed  the  reading  of 

•  Bryan  Edwardf.  History  ot  British  West  Indiet.—Ann.  BegU.— 
Caveodisli's  (MS.)  Debates. 
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the  petition ;  some  members  not  having  a  proper 
sense  of  an  appeal  expressed  in  so  plain  and  un- 
pretending a  manner,  and  more  being  deterred  by 
the  confession  that  the;  prime  minister  was  against 
it.  At  length  Lord  Howe  rose  and  stated  to  the 
House,  in  language  as  plain  as  that  of  the  petition, 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  request  of  the  petition- 
ers was  founded.  He  showed  that  the  rewards  of 
those  meritorious  and  most  popular  servants  of  the 
state  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  remuneration  of 
other  classes ;  and  that  their  condition  was  mate- 
rially worse  now  than  it  had  been  a  century  ago. 
He  showed  that  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  year  1715,  when  they  were  put 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  continued  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  in 
the  value  of  money,  they  had  been  always  highly 
rewarded,  either  by  profitable  employments,  by 
particular  gratifications,  or  by  a  half-pay,  in  sub- 
stance, double  what  they  were  now  receiving.  He 
therefore  moved,  "  That  the  petition  be  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee;  and  that  they 
do  examine  the  matter  thereof,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House."  His  lordship  was  warmly 
supported  by  Captain  Phipps,  Sir  George  Saville, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and 
many  others.  But  Lord  North  kept  his  promise, 
and  opposed  him,  acknowledging  the  great  merit 
of  the  petitioners  and  the  justice  of  their  claim  on 
the  nation  for  favour  and  support,  but  stating  that 
the  present  state  of  the  public  finances  put  it  out  of 
his-powcr  to  be  liberal.  He  observed  that  the  admis- 
sion of  this  claim  would  open  a  door  to  many 
others — Chat  the  military  would  put  in  their  claims 
— ^that  the  shipwrights,  a  very  serviceable  and  ne- 
cessary class  of  men,  actually  intended  to  apply  for 
an  increase  of  wages — and  that,  as  such  general  re* 
lief  was  absolutely  impracticable,  the  receiving  of 
some  applications  and  rejecting  others  woald  be 
inconsistent,  partial,  and  unjust  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  who  had  returned  to  office  the  preceding  De- 
cember, and  Mr.  Wclbore  Ellis  supported  Lord 
North,  and  the  debate  became  very  animated.  The 
opposition  orators  asked  what  could  be  thought  of 
a  government  which,  after  ten  years  of  peace,  con- 
fessed that  the  finances  of  this  great  and  opulent 
country  were  in  so  wretched  a  state  as  not  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  pittance  for  the  relief  of  the  brave 
men  to  whom  her  power  and  glory  were  so  much 
indebted.  The  whole  sum  required  would  amount 
only  to  about  £6000  a-year — ^a  sum,  they  said, 
which  had  been  oiten  voted  for  the  most  trivial  ob- 
jects. They  declared,  some  of  them  of  their  own 
knowledge,  that  several  of  the  bravest  officers, 
whose  services  in  the  last  war  had  been  known  to 
all  the  world,  were  now  languishing  in  poverty  and 
sickness,  with  large  families  to  support,  and  with 
no  means  or  resources  except  their  stinted  allow- 
ance from  government.  These  strong  appeals, 
which  were  sure  to  produce  an  immense  effect  out 
of  doors,  made  considerable  impression  within,  not 
many  members  choosing  to  incur  the  unpopularity 
of  voting  against  the  people's  favourites.    North 


saw  himself  deserted  on  this  question  even  bv 
many  of  his  old  retainers ;  all  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's party  voted  against  him ;  and  upon  a  division 
Lord  Howe's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
154  against  145.  A  committee  was  accordingly 
named,  and  it  soon  presented  a  report,  confirming 
all  that  had  been  said  on  Lord  Howe's  side  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  concluding  with  a  re- 
commendation that  ^e  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
should  be  favourably  considered.  Lord  Howe 
moved  accordingly ;  and  then  Lord  North,  who  did 
not  feel  very  comfortable  under  the  popular  odium 
he  had  incurred,  stood  up  and  seconded  the  motion, 
protesting  that,  in  opposing  the  petition,  he  had 
chiefly  dreaded  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a 
very  inconvenient  precedent.  Some  additions  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  were  rejected  by  the  House, 
which  agreed  to  the  original  request,  and  came  to 
this  resolution — '*  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  ms  consideration  the  deficiency 
of  the  allowance  to  several  of  the  junior  captains 
and  commanders  in  his  majesty's  navy,  for  their 
support  when  out  of  employment ;  and  that  he  will 
direct  such  addition  to  be  made  thereto,  propor- 
tioned to  the  present  establishment  for  the  senior 
captains,  over  and  above  the  provision  made  for 
the  (then)  year  1773,  as  his  majesty  in  his  great 
wisdom  shall  think  fit."  The  king  thought  fit  to 
add  two  shillings  a  day  to  the  half-pay  of  die  junior 
captains.*  Chatham,  who  kept  away  from  parlia- 
ment all  this  session,  in  his  snug  mansion  at 
Burton  Pynsent,  declaring  that  the  state  of  public 
affairs  was  so  bad  that  &rthest  from  them  was 
best,  exulted  in  the  result  of  the  petition.  *'  I  am 
happy,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  captains  of  the  navy 
have  triumphed  over  the  miseri  of  Downing- 
street.  The  eminent  majority  does  honour  to  the 
House.  As  the  captains  have  prospered,  I  hope 
the  shipwrights  will  too,  if  their  desires  are 
equally  reasonable.  You  see  I  am  an  arrant 
spendthrift  throughout !  Should  the  king's  yards 
be  deserted  by  the  ablest  workmen,  for  want  of 
such  due  encouragement  as  they  can  find  elsewhere, 
what  will  the  economists  say?" t  The  shipwrights' 
demands  were  reasonable  ;  for  they  only  asked  to 
be  more  regularly  paid,  and  offered  to  commute  a 
perquisite  very  wasteful  and  expensive  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a  small  increase  of  daily  pay.  But  Lord 
North  opposed  their  petition,  and  the  House,  with 
very  little  scruple,  threw  it  out ;  and  so  the  ship- 
wrights were  left  to  sell  their  chips  as  they  had 
done  before — that  is  to  say  they  were  left  to  waste 
as  much  good  timber  as  they  could  to  make  the 
more  chips  and  fragments  to  sell,  and  so  to  get  the 
money  to  make  up  for  their  defective  wages  and 
the  irregular  payment  of  them. 

Another  subject  in  which  Chatham  took  a  warm 
interest  was  the  fate,  in  the  military  service,  of  Co- 
lonel Barr<$.    That  very  distinguished  member  of 

*  Sir  Jobn  Barrow.  Life  of  Lord  Howe.— Ana.  Begii.^CaToa- 
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opposition  bad  been  put  on  tbe  sbelf  long  before, 
in  revenge  for  bis  conduct  in  parliament ;  but  be 
retained  bis  rank  and  bis  balf-pay.     In  tbe  course 
of  tbe  preceding  summer  tbe  king  made  an  exten- 
sive promotion  in  tbe  army,  particularly  among 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  only  excluded  Bam^  and 
Sir  Hugb  Williams,  botb  refractory  members  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  wbose  beads  ivere  di- 
rectly passed  over,   to  get  at  lieutenant-colonel 
Morrison,  a  mucb  younger  officer,  but  one  wbo 
voted  on  tbe  court  side.     Barr<$  resented  tbis  as  an 
insult,  and  was  tbe  more  angry,  as  tbe  secretary  at 
war,  Lord  Harrington,   bad  last  session  assured 
bim,  in  a  private  and  unsougbt-for  conversation, 
tbat  bis  majesty  would  certainly  give  bim  brevet 
rank  in  bis  turn.     He  poured  out  bis  wrongs  to 
Cbatbam.     "  Tbis  new  discipline,  mylord,"  said 
be,  "  is  surely  not  calculated  to  cberisb  tbe  spirit 
of  tbat  army  wbicb  your  lordsbip  bad  taugbt  to 
conquer  in  every  climate.     Directed  as  it  bas  been 
lately,  I  am  proud  of  renouncing  tbe  profession. 
To  enable  me  to  take  tbis  step,  witb  propriety  to 
myself,  and  witb  decent  respect  to  the  king,  I  feel 
tbat  I  stand  in  need  of  tbe  long  experience  and 
sound  judgment  of  much  abler  men  than  myself." 
Chatham  recommended  bim  to  write  a  short  letter, 
officially  civil,  to  tbe  secretary  at  war,  accompany- 
ing a  memorial  to  tbe  king,  conceived  in  measured 
terms,   stating  simply  bis  years  of  service,  the 
promotion  of  junior  officers,  &c.,  relying  on  bis 
majesty's  tender  justice  to  be  treated  according  to 
tbe  seniority  of  rank,  in  conformity  witb  the  usual 
course  of  promotions.     Barr^  followed  this  advice ; 
and  presently  received  from  Lord  Barrington  tbe 
following  laconic  answer : — ^**  I  have  laid  before 
tbe  king  your  letter  of  the  8tb  instant  to  me ;  and 
I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  request  therein  expressed,  you  have 
bis  majesty's  permission  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice."*   As  Barrt^  had  served  with  distinction  in 
three  quarters  of  tbe  globe,  and  had  obtained  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  officer,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  to  urge  against ^him  except  bis  conduct  in 
the  House    of  Commons,  his   dismissal   excited 
mucb    animadversion.      To  many  it    seemed  a 
good  argument  in   favour  of  that  total  exclusion 
from  parliament  of  all  military  men,  which  had 
been  proposed  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.     It  was  evident,    they  said,  from 
Barry's  case,  tbat  tbe  court  held  the  officers  of  the 
army  as  their  direct  servants  and  dependents,  as 
men  that  ought  on  no   account   to  vote  against 
them,  and  that  could  be  punished  for  any  disobe- 
dience, not  merely  by  stopping  their  promotion, 
but  by  summarily  dismissing  them  from  .the  ser- 
vice,   and  depriving  them   of  tbe  honours   and 
emoluments  they  bad  gained  by  years  of  toil  and 
danger.     In  humanity  to  that  class  of  men,  they 
oueht  not  to  be  subjected  to  such   a  hard  trial. 
Colonel  Barr<5  bad  preferred  his  conscience  to  his 
interest — had-  sacrificed   everything  rather    than 
truckle ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  offi- 
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cers  would  possess  such  heroic  virtue;  and  BamS's 
case,  they  said,  was  the  exception,  proving  the  ge- 
neral rule  that  military  men  would  vote  in  5ie 
House  of  Commons  as  tbe  court  and  Horse 
Guards  commanded. 

The  subject  of  subscription  to  tbe  Thirty-nine 
Articles  again  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment in  tbis  session,  when  another  bill,  more  ge- 
nerally conceived,   for   the    relief   of    Protestant 
dissenters,  was  brought  into  the  Commons.    Upon 
this  occasion  tbe  methodists,  who  bad   now    be- 
come very  numerous  and  powerful,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  church,  and  denounced,  as 
dangerous,  any  change  or  innovation  in  tbe  Act  of 
Toleration.     The  methodists  of  Chatham  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  by  sending, up  to 
parliament   a  strong    petition   against  the  relief 
which  tbe  dissenters  prayed  for.    Other  congre- 
gations followed  the  example  of  Chatham  ;   but 
Chatham    remained  the   favourite  figure  in  the 
speeches  of  the  church  party;  and,  as  Chatham 
bad  military  lines  and  fortifications,  they  spoke  of 
the  Chatham  methodists  as  lines   and  outworks 
protecting  and  defending  the  church.    Burke,  who 
thought  £is  bill  more  reasonable  than  tbe  petition 
presented  against  tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  men 
professing    to  be    members    of  the  Established 
Church,  and  who  voted  and  spoke  for  the  bill 
with  great  animation,  played  mischief  with  these 
metaphorical  and  spiritual  fortifications.     ''  The 
first  symptom  of  alarm,"  said  he,  **  comes  from 
some  dissenters  assembled  round  the  lines  of  Chat- 
ham.    These  lines  become  the  security  of  the 
church  of  England !   The  honourable  gentlemen,  in 
speaking  of  the  lines  of  Chatham,  tell  us  that  they 
serve  not  only  for  tbe  security  of  tbe  wooden  walls 
of  England,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  church  of 
England.     I  suspect  the  wooden  walls  of  England 
secure  the  lines  of  Chatham,  rather  than  the  lines 
of  Chatham  secure  the  wooden  walls  of  England. 
Sir,  the  church  of  England,  if  only  defended  by 
this  miserable  petition  upon  your  table,  must,  I 
am  afraid,  upon  the  principles  of  true  fortification, 
be  soon  destroyed."     He  reprobated  the  notion  of 
one  part  of  the  nation  enjoying  religious  liberty 
merely  through  the  connivance  of  the  other,    "  Li- 
berty under  a  connivance  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "  con- 
nivance is  a  relaxation  from  slavery,  not  a  defini- 
tion of  liberty.     What  is  connivance  but  a  state 
under  which  all  slaves  live?    If  I  were  to  describe 
slavery,  I  would  say,  with  those  who  hate  it,  it  is 

living  under  will,  not  under  law The  state 

of  slavery  and  connivance  is  the  same  thing.  If 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  dissenters  be  a  liberty 
not  of  toleration  but  of  connivance,  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  establishing  such  by  law  is  an 
attack  upon  Christianity.  Toleration  an  attack 
upon  Christianity  I  What,  then,  are  we  come  to 
tliis  pass,  to  suppose  that  nothing  can  support 
Christianity  but  the  principles  of  persecution  ?  Is 
that,  then,  the  idea  of  establishment  ?  Is  it  then 
the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it  ought  to  have 
establishments,  tbat  it  ought  to  have  laws  against 
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dissenters,  but  the  breach  of  which  laws  is  to  be 
connived  at?  What  a  picture  of  toleration !  what 
a  picture  of  laws,  of  establishments !  what  a  pic- 
ture of  religious  and  civil  liberty!  These  very 
terms  become  the  strongest  reasons  for  my  support 
of  this  bill ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so 
far  from  being  an  attack  upon  Christianity,  be- 
comes the  best  and  surest  support  that  possibly 
can  be  given  to  it.  The  Christian  religion  itself 
arose  without  establishment,  it  arose  even  without 
toleration ;  and,  whilst  its  own  principles  were  not 
tolerated,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ; 
it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  the  world.  The 
moment  it  began  to  depart  from  these  principles,  it 
converted  the  establishment  into  tyranny ;  it  sub- 
verted its  foundation  from  that  very  hour."  He  ob- 
served that  they  all  seemed  to  agree  that  the  penal 
laws,  as  they  stood,  inflicting  heavy  punishments 
on  all  teachers  and  schoolmasters  not  signing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  ought  not  to  be  executed; 
and  he  asked  whether  it  could  be  wise  or  proper  to 
retain  laws  which  it  was  not  proper  to  execute. 
He  urged  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  hold  in  terror 
those  whom  they  intended  not  to  punish ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  niight  be  dangerous  to  leave  on 
the  statute-book  what  other  men,  less  humane  and 
less  just,  might  possibly,  at  some  future  day,  en- 
deavour to  enforce.  ^'  All  penal  laws,"  said  he, 
*'  are  either  [put  in  force]  upon  popular  prosecu- 
tion, or  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Now,  if  they 
may  be  roused  from  their  sleep  whenever  a  minister 
thinks  proper  as  instruments  of  oppression,  then  they 
put  vast  bodies  of  men  into  a  state  of  slavery  and 
court  dependence ;  since  their  liberty  of  conscience 
and  their  power  of  executing  tjbeir  functions  depend 
entirely  on  his  will.  I  woidd  have  no  man  derive 
his  means  of  continuing  any  function,  or  his  being 
restrained  from  it,  but  from  the  laws  only ;  the 
laws  should  be  his  only  superior  and  sovereign 
lords If  they  are  taken  up  on  popular  ac- 
tions, the  operation  of  these  penal  laws,  in  that 
light  also,  is  exceedingly  evil.  They  become  the 
instruments  of  private  malice,  private  avarice,  and 
not  of  public  regulation ;  they  nourish  the  worst  of 
men  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best,  punishing  tender 
consciences  and  rewarding  informers.  Shall  we,' 
as  an  honourable  gentleman  telb  us  we  may  with 
perfect  security,  trust  to  the  manners  of  the  age  ? 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  general  manners  of  the 
times ;  but  the  desultory  execution  of  penal  laws 
does  not  depend  on  the  manners  of  the  times.  I 
would  have  the  laws  tuned  in  unison  with  the  man- 
ners; very  dissonant  are  a  gentle  country  and 
cruel  laws ;  very  dissonant,  that  your  reason  is 
furious  but  your  passions  moderate,  and  that  you 
are  always  equitable  except  in  your  courts  of  jus- 
tice."* This  eloquence  and  good  reasoning  had 
their  effect  on  the  House,  but  what  had  still  more 
effect  was  that  the  bill  had  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
North  and  other  ministers,  and  a  warm  support 
from  Ellis,  Dyson,  George  Onslow,  and  other 
placemen  on  the  Treasury  bench.     Thus  the  bill 
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passed  in  the  Commons  by  large  majorities ;  the 
zealots,  after  the  first  reading,  staying  away  from 
the  debate.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  was  rejected,  on  the 
second  reading,  by  the  enormous  majority  of  102 
against  29 — ^a  majority  which  included  all  the 
king's  friends  and  all  the  bishops.  Chatham 
spoke  passionately  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  against 
the  opposers  of  it.  He  did  not  spare  the  right 
reverend  bench.  Doctor  Drummond,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ydtk,  having  called  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters *'  men  of  close  ambition,"  Chatham  said  that 
this  was  judging  uncharitably,  and  that  whoever 
brought  such  a  charge  against  them  defamed  them. 
And  then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  thundered  at 
the  bench : — "  The  dissenting  ministers  are  repre- 
sented as  men  of  close  ambition :  in  some  respects 
they  are  so ;  but  their  ambition  is  to  keep  close  to 
the  college  of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals — ^to  the 
doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  degrees  of 
interested  and  aspiring  bishops :  ihey  contend  for 
a  spiritual  creed  and  spiritual  worship ;  we  have 
a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  popish  liturgy,  and  an  Ar- 
minian  clergy."  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Shdbume  spoke  and  voted  with  Chatham 
in  the  minority.  Shelburne  proposed  a  strong  pro- 
test; but  Chatham  very  properly  objected  to  it, 
saying,  with  unusual  moderation,  tiiat  he  conceived 
such  a  protest  would  change  the  situation  of  the 
measure  from  defensive  to  offensive,  would  in  no 
way  serve  the  dissenters,  but  would  afford  great 
advantage  to  their  enemies.*  At  a  later  period  of 
the  session  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Commons  by 
Sir  William  Meredith  for  entirely  abolishing  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  and  was  negatived  in  the  Commons; 
although  it  had  been  stated  that  one  of  the  univer- 
sities (Cambridge)  neither  approved  nor  practised 
the  subscription  with  youths. 

Burke  calls  this  ^*  a  tedious  session,  during  a 
great  part  of  which  their  seemed  to  be  no  business 
to  attend  to,  and  matters  of  the  greatest  national  and 
constitutional  importance  were  brought  on,  when 
the  season  for  all  business  seemed  to  be  over."t 
The  opposition  was  weak  and  spiridess,  and  in 
general  ministers  carried  their  motions  and 
plans  with  great  ease.  ^'  The  minister,"  said 
Burke,  in  a  debate  on  the  budget,  '^  comes  dovm 
in  state,  attended  by  his  creatures  of  all  de- 
nominations, beasts  clean  and  unclean;  for  the 
Treasury,  as  it  has  been  managed  of  late,  is 
worse  than  Noah's  ark!"  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  ministerial  harmony  and  the  good  concert 
between  the  two  Houses  was  interrupted  by  some 
jarring  notes.  The  Lords  took  upon  themselves 
to  make  some  amendments  in  a  money  bill ;  and 
the  Commons,  resenting  this  as  an  infringement  of 
their  rights,  tossed  the  bill  over  the  table,  and 
kicked  it  along  the  floor  out  of  the  House,  both 
parties  joining  in  this  game  of  foot-ball.     In  put- 
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ting  on  end  to  the  session  his  majesty  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  zeal,  assiduity,  and  perse- 
verance which  had  been  displayed :  he  regretted 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte ;  but  made  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  fate  of  Poland :  he  declared  he  had  a  close 
friendship  both  with  the  czarina  and  the  sultan, 
but  no  engi^ments  with  either;  he  applauded 
the  effectual  relief  and  support  which  had  been 
afforded  to  the  East  India  Company;  and  stated 
that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the 
national  debt. 

John  Wilkes  continued  to  give  his  majesty  and 
his  ministers  some  trouble.  When  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  court-excluded  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  he  moved,  at  a  court  of  common  council, 
that  an  humble  address  of  congratulation  should  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  on  the  safe  delivery  and  the 
birth  of  a  princess.  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  supported 
the  motion;  but  other  aldermen  opposed  it,  as 
being  an  af^nt  to  the  king,  who  had  never  owned 
the  lady  for  his  sister.  The  Wilkites  maintained 
that,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  king  was 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  marriage — a  marriage 
notorious  to  all  men ;  and  they  said  that  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Dorset,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Lady  Albemarle,  and  others  of  the  first  quality 
had  been  present  at  the  delivery.  After  a  warm 
debate  the  motion  was  negatived  upon  the  ground 
of  precedent,  it  not  having  been  usual  for  the  city 
to  address  the  crown  on  such  occasions,  except  for 
the  issue  of  the  king  or  his  immediate  heir. 
Wilkes  and  his  friend  Oliver,  however,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  court  of  aldermen  a  resolu- 
tion, that  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  constituent 
part  of  the  pjeople,  by  short  parliaments,  was  their 
undoubted  right ;  and  the  only  means  by  which  the 
right  of  a  real  representation  could  be  enjoyed  and 
maintained:  and  the  livery  not  only  passed  a 
similar  resolution,  but  proposed  a  test  by  which 
future  candidates  for  the  city  should  bind  them- 
selves to  use  every  endeavour  to  obtain  at  least  tri- 
ennial parliaments.  They  also  carried  another 
strong  petition  and  remonstrance,  on  the  old 
grievances,  the  Middlesex  election,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  lord  mayor,  &c.,  and  praying  for  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  change  of  minis- 
ters. "  Your  people,"  said  this  paper,  "  have, 
with  the  deepest  concern,  observed  that  their  for- 
mer humble  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived with  a  neglect  and  disregard  very  hardly 
brooked  -by  the  high  spirit  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation ;  but,  the  hopes  of  redress  still  encouraging 
us  to  persevere,  we  again  supplicate  your  majesty 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  aggrieved  subjects." 
Wilkes  staid  away,  but  the  lord  mayor.  Sergeant 
Glynn,  now  recorder,  Alderman  Bull,  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  others  of  the  city  officers  went  up  to 
St.  James's  on  the  26th  of  March.  Before  the 
citizens  were  introduced  to  his  majesty,  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  they  were  not  to  expect 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand.  In  reply,  the 
king  sternly  told  them  that  their  petition  was  so 
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void  of  foundation,  and  conceived  in  such  disre- 
spectful terms,  that  he  felt  convinced  they  did  not 
seriously  imagine  it  could  be  complied  with. 

Ireland  continued  in  an  uneasy  state,  although 
the  Marquess  of  Townshend  had  been  succeeded  as 
lord-lieutenant  by  a  much  more  popular  noble- 
man. Lord  Harcourt.  But  the  storm  raised  by 
the  Whiteboys  and  Hearts  of  Steel  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  tempest,  further  west,  conjured  up 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  upon  the  apparition  of  Lord 
North's  tea,  and  upon  his  attempt  at  taking  the  pay- 
ment of  the  colonial  judges  and  governors  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly.  While  the  Bri- 
tish government  argued  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  were  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  their  sta- 
tions—that both  judges  and  governors  were  too  de- 
pendent upon  the  people  to  be  able  to  execute  justice 
impartially,  or  in  any  way  do  their  duty — ^the  Amer- 
icans declared  that  the  design  of  the  British  go- 
vernment was  to  impose  its  own  arbitrary  instru- 
ments upon  them,  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of 
their  charters  and  liberties,  by  making  the  judges 
and  governors  wholly  independent  of  the  people, 
and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown.  A  series 
of  protests,  begun  at  Boston,  where  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts  had  returned  to  sit,  soon  ran 
through  all  the  colonies;  and  a  general  corre- 
sponding committee  was  established,  with  branches 
and  ramifications  reaching  to  nearly  every  town 
and  village  in  the  colonies.  This  committee  of  cor- 
respondence proved  the  great  lever  of  revolution. 
The  invention  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  Frank- 
lin; but  the  thing  itself,  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  applied,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  a 
country  where  the  population  was  scattered  over 
such  immense  tracts  of  land,  with  mighty  rivers 
and  forests,  mountains  and  deserts,  intervening, 
were  all  so  obvious  that  they  must  have  struck  the 
dullest  apprehension,  and  the  idea  no  doubt  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  thousands  of  minds  at  once. 
The  effect  was  soon  seen  in  a  general  combination 
of  measures,  a  imanimity  of  language,  and  a 
general  avoidance  or  persecution  of  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  side  with  the  British  government. 
The  words  and  deeds  of  an  individual  at  Boston 
were  made  known  everywhere,  and  the  Tories, 
as  they  were  called,  could  not  travel  or  show 
their  faces  anywhere  without  being  reviled  and 
threatened  as  enemies  to  their  country.  Li- 
berty has  its  arbitrary  devices  as  well  as  despot- 
ism. Descriptions  of  persons,  like  the  signalemens 
on  a  French  passport,  were  scattered  far  and  wide, 
so  that  the  travelling  Tories  found  themselves  re- 
cognised even  where  they  least  expected  to  be 
known. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  had  not  long 
been  at  work  when  the  people  of  Boston  got  up  a 
declaration  or  manifesto,  which  treated  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  parliament  with  very  little  re- 
spect. They  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to 
legislate  for  the  colonies  in  any  matters  whatso- 
ever; they  denounced  the  famous  declaratory  act 
recommended  by  Chatham,  and  passed  in  1766, 
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as  an  arbitrary,  unjust  assumption  of  a  legislative 
power  without  their  consent;  they  charged  the 
British  ministry  with  designing  to  complete  a 
system  of  slavery  begun  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, &c.  Six  hundred  copies  of  this  paper  were 
printed  and  dispersed  throughout  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  accompanied  with  an  address  to  the 
people,  urging  them  ^  not  to  dose  any  longer,  or 
ait  supinely  in  indifiference,  whilst  the  iron  hand  of 
oppression  was  daily  tearing  the  choicest  fruits 
from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty.'**  The  Virginians — 
the  most  active  of  all  in  giving  efficacy  to  the  cor- 
responding committee — did  not  immediately  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Bostonians  in  this  mani- 
festo; and  the  Bostonians  themselves  became 
convinced  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  they 
subsequently  apologised  to  the  British  government, 
declaring  that  they  had  been  provoked  by  the  in- 
temperate proceedings  of  their  new  governor,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  but  that  they  were  in  their  hearts  true 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  thought 
themselves  happy  in  their  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  But  just  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
men's  minds  seemed  wavering  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  southern  and  middle  colonies 
were  comparatively  peaceable,  communications 
were  produced  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  their 
agent  in  England,  conveying  alarming  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  king,  the 
ministry,  the  parliament,  and  the  British  na- 
tion at  large,  and  inclosing  letters  addressed  by 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  the  governor  and  deputy 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  home  govern- 
ment.    These  letters,  which  were    strictly  ^ri- 
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vate  and  confidential,  conveyed  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  some  unfavourable  pictures 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  seemed  to  re- 
commend coercive  measures.  As  to  the  intention 
of  Franklin  in  transmitting  these  letters,  there 

*  Almon,  Remembranc«rf  oi  Collection'  of  Documenli  rekting  to 
the  Amakan  Troubles. 


can  be  no  doubt  Nor  was  he  disappointed  as 
to  the  eflfect  they  produced  upon  the  cooling 
spirits  of  the  New  Englanders.  The  perusal  of 
them  operated  like  a  match  thrown  upon  a  train 
of  gunpowder.  All  who  saw  them  or  heard 
of  them  felt  convinced  that  they  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  with  fire  and  sword,  and  that  their 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  were  in  league 
with  the  most  violent  part  of  the  British  cabi- 
net, and  were  amusing  them  with  gentle  words  and 
fair  promises,  while  they  were  actually  preparing 
their  destruction.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  to  demand 
whether  he  acknowledged  his  signature,  taking 
care  the  while  not  to  trust  the  letters  out  of  their 
own  hands.  Hutchinson  would  not  be  guilty  of  a 
useless  falsehood ;  and  he  acknowledged  his  hand- 
writing, with  which  every  person  present  was  well 
acquainted ;  and  hereupon  the  House  of  Aasem- 
bly  drew  up  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  [charging  the  governor  with  betraying  his 
tnist  and  slandering  the  people  under  his  govern- 
ment, by  giving  private,  partial,  fidse,  and  mali- 
cious information  ;  declaring  him  an  enemy  to  the 
colony,  and  praying  for  his  instant  removal,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  lieutenantrgo- 
vemor.  Copies  of  this  petition  and  remonstrance, 
and  of  the  letters  which  Franklin  had  sent  them, 
were  soon  scattered  all  over  the  continent,  fr^m  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi — ^from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  regions  in  the  fietr  west 
The  leaders  and  movers  found  in  them  a  text  to 
justify  extreme  measures ;  and  men  who  had  been 
cool  and  cautious  before — ^half  longing  for  they 
knew  not  what,  and  half  relying  on  the  old  con- 
nexion and  the  friendship  and  the  traditiona  of 
England — now  became  impatient,  intolerant,  sus- 
picious, hot,  and  altogether  unruly. 

Long  before  matters  had  got  to  this  height — 
in  the  preceding  year,  1772 — ^the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  had  not  only  offered  the  greatest 
insult  to  the  British  flag,  but  had  also  boarded, 
captured,  and  burned  a  British  ship  of  war.  This 
was  the  Gaspee  schooner,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dudingston,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
active  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  smuggling — a 
business  to  which  the  Rhode  Islanders  were  much 
addicted.  The  Rhode  Island  packet,  that  sailed 
between  Providence  and  Newport,  came  up  one 
evening  with  colours  flying  and  refused  the  ordi- 
nary compliment  to  the  national  flag  of  Great 
Britain.  Lieutenant  Dudingston  made  a  signal 
for  her  to  lay  to  and  lower  her  colours,  but  no 
notice  was  taken.  He  then  did  what  is  usual  on 
such  occasions — ^he  fired  a  gun  across  her  bows. 
The  gun  was  no  more  heeded  than  the  signal.  The 
officer  then  crowded  sail  and  gave  chace.  The 
commander  of  the  packet,  well  knowing  she  drew 
less  water  than  the  king's  ship,  stood  in  for  land, 
and  ran  along  shore  as  close  as  possible.  The 
Gaspee  followed  and  soon  ran  aground,  where  she 
was  left  fast,  to  the  extreme  delight  of  the  Rhode 
Islanders.    So  far,  however,  no  great  harm  was 
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done:  the  schooner  lay  at  her  ease  on  a  sandy 
bottom  and  in  a  quiet  sea,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
returning  tide  would  have  floated  her  off.  But 
some  people  of  Providence  town  thought  it  a  fine 
opportunity  for  revenge,  and,  beating  up  for  re- 
cruits, they  presently  filled  a  number  of  whale 
boats  with  armed  men,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  they  pulled  off  to  the  Gaspee,  which  expected 
no  audi  assault,  and  which  lay  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  able  to  use  her  guns.  Lieutenant 
Dudingston  was  wounded  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  quarter-deck ;  his  small  crew  was  overpowered, 
beaten,  insulted,  and  carried  ashore ;  and  then  fire 
was  set  to  the  vessel,  and  she  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  who 
had  been  the  instigators  of,  and  the  principal 
actors  in,  this  daring  outrage : — one  was  Mr.  John 
Brown,  a  considerable  merchant  of  Providence; 
another  was  Captain  Whipple ;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  men  that  acted 
tmdcr  them  was  not  only  well  known  on  the  spot, 
but  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  exploit  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  Yet,  though  govern- 
ment oflered  a  reward  of  500/.,  with  pardon,  if 
dahned  by  an  accomplice,  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  concerned, 
they  could  never  'procure  any  information  that 
would  have  sufficed  for  a  conviction  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  reported  to  ministers  that  they 
could  obtain  no  evidence.  It  appears  that  the 
Rhode  Islanders  made  it  a  common  concern,  and 
threatened  every  man  that  should  turn  informer 
with  destruction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  irritating  case 
than  this.  And  now,  when  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  at  its  height— when  the  letters 
transmitted  by  Franklin  had  conjured  up  all 
kinds  of  dark  visions  and  ungentle  spirits, — ^two 
ships  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  cargoes  of  tea 
which  Lord  North  had  allowed  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  from  England  duty  free.  Pre- 
viously to  their  arrival  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  mobs  had  been  raised,  to  terrify  the  consignees 
into  an  engagement  not  to  receive  the  tea.*  Another 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  of  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  was  now  called,  and  it  led  to 
the  instant  and  unanimous  declaration  that  a  reso- 
lution previously  passed  at  Philadelphia,  asserting, 
among  other  things,  that  the  tea  ships  were  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all  free- 
bom  Americans,  should  be  adopted ;  and  that  the 
tea  which  came  charged  with  a  duty  to  be  paid  in 
America,  should  not  be  landed,  but  be  sent  back  in 
the  same  bottoms.  At  the  same  time  they  held 
out  terrible  threats  to  the  captains  of  the  tea  ships, 
and  to  all  who  should  dare  to  give  them  any  en- 

•  ThehottMSofthocousiinxeei  had  been  surrounded,  their  win- 
dows and  doora  abo  had  been  broken,  and  they  had  been  oWiged  to 
fly  for  their  live,  to  CasUe  William,  where  the  two  revimenta  wero 
Btlll  Quartered.  The  governor  had  in  vain  attemptea  to  Buppren 
thi«  riot,  the  sheriff  had  been  grossly  insulted  for  attempting  to  read 
a  moderate  proclamation,  and  the  council  had  positively  refused 
either  advice  or  assistance.  ' 


couragement  or  assistance.  This  was  on  the  30th 
of  November  of  the  present  year  17 73.  The  con- 
signees, by  letter,  offered  to  store  the  teas  till  they 
could  receive  further  instructions;  but  this  mo- 
derate proposal  was  rejected  with  anger  and  dis- 
dain ;  and  a  strong  guard  of  fiostonians  were  sent 
down  to  Griffin's  Wharf  to  watch  the  ships,  and 
prevent  a  single  leaf  of  tea  from  being  landed. 
The  men  appointed  to  this  duty  were  armed  with 
muskets,  r^es,  swords,  and  cutlasses,  and  they 
were  regularly  relieved  day  and  night.  The  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  plied  the  pen  with  inces- 
sant industry,  and  bolder  doctrines  were  now 
announced  to  all  the  towns  and  settlements.  On 
the  I4th  of  December  another  crowded  meetmg 
was  held  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  whence 
orders  were  sent  to  the  captains  of  the  tea  vessels 
to  return  to  England  without  forther  delay.  The 
answer  received  was,  that  the  collector  could  not 
give  any  clearance  until  the  vessels  had  discharged 
their  cargoes.  As  for  the  captains  of  the  tea  ships, 
they  could  do  nothing,  for  the  governor  had  ordered 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  forts 
without  a  permit  signed  by  himself,  and  Admiral 
Monti^e  had  sent  down  two  ships  of  war  to 
guard  all  the  passages  out  of  the  harbour.  This 
conduct  has  been  bitterly  reprdiended  by  writers 
who  can  discover  nothing  wrong  on  the  side  of  the 
Amaicans,  and  nothing  right  on  the  side  of 
government ;  but  cooler  minds  will  reflect  that  to 
have  submitted  to  the  commands  of  a  popular 
meeting,  and  to  have  bowed  to  its  decree  that  £ng» 
lish  shipping  were  not  free  to  stay  in  an  American 
port,  and  that  the  English  flag  could  not  cover 
English  property  in  one  of  our  colonies — a  colony 
too  which  had  just  assured  us  that  she  wished  to 
remain,  what  she  was,  a  dependence  of  the  British 
crown — would  have  been  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  sovereignty.  To  give  a  colour  to  their  high 
pretensions,  Uie  Bostonians  and  those  acting  with 
them  ought  to  have  spoken  more  plainly,  and  not 
have  continued  to  express  in  the  same  breath 
allegiance  and  independence.  A  few  of  the  movers 
did  indeed  assume,  at  this  moment,  the  true  tone 
of  revolution.  Mr.  Josiah  Quincey,  junior,  for 
example,  told  the  meting  on  the  16th  that  this 
quarrel  about  tea  must  end  in  a  contest  carried  on 
by  bullets  and  cannon  balls.  ^  The  exertions  of 
this  day,"  said  he,  "  vnll  call  forth  events,  which 
will  make  a  very  different  spirit  necessary  for  our 
salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and 
hosannas  will  terminate  the  trials  of  the  day,  enter* 
tains  a  childish  fancy !"  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  question  was  put  to  the  meeting 
whether  they  would  abide  by  their  former  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  the  tea;  and  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  without  one  dissenting  voice. 
They  then  sent  to  desire  the  governor  to  give  the 
ships  a  permit  to  depart.  The  governor  replied 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  laws  and 
his  duty  to  the  king,  give  any  pass  unless  the 
vessels  were  properly  qualified  from  the  Custom 
House.    The  meeting  began  to  discuss  this  horrible 
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answer ;  but  the  debate  was  presently  interrupted 
by  a  person  in  the  front  gallery  of  the  meetings 
house»  who  was  disguised  like  an  Indian,  and  who 
uttered  the  war-whoop  in  a  tone  so  natural,  that 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  real  savage.  This 
yell  was  succeeded  by  the  general  cry  of  "  A  mob ! 
a  mob !"  Some  cautious  Bostonians  then  moved 
that  the  meeting  should  be  dissolved ;  and  it  was 
dissolved  accordingly,  before  any  overt  act  was 
committed.  By  this  time  it  was  six  o'clock  at 
night  and  quite  dark.  Many  of  the  people  ran  at 
once  from  the  Old  Meeting  House  to  Griffin's 
Wharf,  where  the  tea  ships  were  lying,  and  where 
they  were  met  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  dis- 
guised as  Mohawk  Indians,  and  by  a  number  of 
skippers,  sailors,  boat-men,  and  men  of  colour, 
which  latter  class  had  not  forgotten  the  fate  of 
Crispus  Attucks.  In  overwhelming  force  these 
rioters  and  sham  Indians  boarded  the  ships,  broke 
bulk,  hoisted  out  the  chests,  and  discharged  their 
contents  into  the  sea  with  much  joy  and  jubilation. 
The  "  sons  of  liberty"  then  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes,  having  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  When  the 
blow  was  struck  many  of  the  Bostonians  began  to 
tremble  for  their  charter,  their  property,  or  their 
trade ;  and  some  of  them  attempted  to  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  the  wilful  obstinacy  of  the  go- 
vernor. On  the  other  hand  Governor  Hutchinson 
represented  to  the  ministry  at  home,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  it  had  been  absolutely  out  of  his  power 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  without  yield- 
ing to  unreasonable  demands,  and  thereby  giving 
up  government,  and  rendering  himself  obnoxious 
to  his  employers.* 

A.  D.  1774. — Although  the  British  parliament 
was  assembled  much  later  than  usual,  it  met  before 
this  last  startling  intelligence  from  Boston  was 
received.  In  opening  the  session,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  the  king  in  his  speech  said,  that  the 
unusual  length  of  the  last  session  of  parliament 
had  made  him  desirous  of  giving  them  as  long  a 
recess  as  the  public  service  would  admit :  he  spoke 
of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
gold  coin,  and  said  nothing  else,  except  that  all 
foreign  powers  continued  to  have  the  same  pacific 
disposition  with  himself.  The  addresses  were 
voted  in  both  Houses  with  little  or  no  debate.  The 
first  parliamentary  struggle  took  place  on  the 
ministerial  motion  for  20,000  seamen,  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  opposition  said  it  was  absurd 
to  talk  of  peace  and  yet  keep  up  such  an  establish- 
ment ;  and  they  called  upon  ministers  to  answer 
in  what  manner  they  had  disposed  of  the  supphes 
voted  for  the  navy  from  the  year  1763.  In  reply 
to  the  latter  question.  Lord  North  observed  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  answer  for  what  had  been  done 
before  he  came  into  office, — ^that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected he  should  account  for  the  conduct  of  others. 
He  declared  that  the  present  state  of  our  navy  was 
admirable,  that  the  dock-yards  were  well  supplied 

'    *  Dr.  Gordon,  Hist  Amer.  Bev.— Stedman.  Hiit  Amer.  War. — 
DocomenU  in  Almon's  Kemembrancer— ^Ajiu.  Reg.^GeoU  Mag. 


with  seasoned  timber,  and  all  other  materials ;  and 
that  since  he  had  had  the  management  of  public 
afiiEure  the  money  voted  had  been  honestly  and  well 
spent.  The  motion  was  carried  without  a  division — 
"  a  division,"  says  Burke,  *'  not  having  been  usual, 
for  several  years,  upon  a  matter  of  supplies." 
Alderman  Sawbridge  made  his  annual  motion  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments;  but  he 
did  not  Buoceed  in  getting  up  a  debate,  and,  the 
question  being  called  for,  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  221  against  94.     On  the  same 
day  Sir  George  Saville  made  his  annual  motion 
aboat  the  Middlesex  election  and  the  infringe* 
meutof  the  rights  of  electors.     He  said  that  '^he 
flattered  himself  he  had  this  year  some  glimmer* 
ing  hopes  of  carrying  his  question ;  that  the  House 
was  not  now  in  that  heat  and  ferment  in  which  it 
formerly  was;   that  truth  bad  now  a  chance  of 
prevailing ;  that  the  House  was  now  in  cool  deli- 
beration, and  no  doubt  this  question,  by  being 
calmly  considered,  might  meet  with  friends,  who 
in  times  more  heated  than  the  present  were  of 
another  opinion;  that  this  was  not  a  question 
meant  to  stagger  and  overthrow  administration ; 
such  a  thing  was  the  farthest  from  his  thoughts  ; 
that  he  himself  would  wish  to  grant  the  ministry  a 
long  lease  of  their  possessions,  if  this  great  object 
might  prevail."     This  motion  brought  on  a  warm 
debate,  and  predaced  a  doeer  division  than  might 
have  been  expected,  the  miTii«^i»yy^]  majority  being 
only  59,  or  206  against  147.    Experience  seemed 
to  have  proved  the  excellence  of  Gearge  Grenville'a 
controverted  election  act ;  and  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  render  it  perp^ual.    This  motion  met 
with  considerable  oppositioo,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  formidable  by  Lord  North's  appearing 
at  its  head.     It  wis  contended  that  the  Grenville 
act  was  meant  to  be  temporary  and  experimental ; 
that,  though  in  some  particular  instances  it  might 
hitherto  have  worked  well,  no  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  as  to  its  general  effect  until  it  were  tested 
by  a  general  election;  and  that,  when  that  experi- 
ment was  tried  upon  it,  it  might  be  lefl  to  live  or 
die  by  its  own  merits.     But  the  minister  on  this 
occasion  found  himself  deserted  by  many  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  certain  friends,  and  who  had 
usually  gone  with  the  court;  and  he  was  lefl  in  a 
humiliating  minority,  the  numbers  being  250  in 
support  of  the  question  against  122  who  opposed 
it.     After  this  division  the  perpetuating  bill  was 
carried  with  great  ease  through  both  Houses,  and 
it  received  the  royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the 
session.     The  country  at  large  prized  the  Grenville 
act  so  highly  that  most  of  the  members  who  voted 
with  Lord  North  on  this  occasion  were  afraid  of 
showing  themselves  at  the  next  general  election. 
Yet  North  weathered  the  storm,  and  he  was  soon 
supported  in  the  House  by  the  usual  large  majority. 
This  effect  was  partly  produced  by  the  strong  na- 
tional resentment  against  the  Americans  for  their 
exploits  at  Boston  and  Rhode  Island.   Government 
must  have  received  the  information  some  weeks 
before;  but  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  March  that 
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the  kiog  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  all  the  practices  carried  on  in  the 
colonies,  and  particularly  with  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings at  die  town  and  port  of  Boston.  His 
majesty  confided  in  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  parlia- 
ment to  enable  him  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
these  disorders,  and  make  regulations  and  per^ 
manent  provisions  for  better  securing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  just  dependence  of  the 
colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  This  message  was  accompanied  with  a 
mass  of  papers,  consisting  of  letters  from  Governor 
Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  the  consignees  of 
the  tea,  dispatches  from  governors  and  officers  in 
other  colonies,  and  a  variety  of  extracts  and  other 
documents,  the  most  numerous  and  inflammable 
American  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  pamphlets,  and 
fugitive  pieces.  These  papers  made  the  House 
of  Commons  as  hot  as  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Old 
Meeting  House  at  Boston.  Yet,  if  less  precipitancy 
would  have  become  them  more,  it  is  quite  certain, 
fVom  the  temper  the  Americans  were  in,  that 
moderation  would  have  been  interpreted  into  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  fear.  A  motion  was  made 
for  an  address  to  the  throne,  "  to  return  thanks  for 
^e  message,  and  the  gracious  communication  of 
the  American  papers,  widi  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  exert  every  means  in  their  power, 
of  effectually  providing  for  objects  so  important  to 
the  general  wd&re  as  maintaining  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  securing  the  just  dependence 
of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain."  This  motion  produced  a  warm 
debate.  The  opposition^  however,  admitted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bostonians  and  Rhode  Islanders 
was  exasperating  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  impeding  the  measures  of 
government  in  a  matter  of  such  high  importance : 
but  they  condemned  the  manner  in  which  hasty, 
ill-digested  addresses  were  passed  without  deli- 
berate inquiry,  and  the  House  continually  pledged 
for  the  performance  of  acts  which  were  never 
further  thought  of.  Ministers  urged  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless  to  rake  up  the  past ;  and  that 
now  the  great  points  of  the  question  might  be 
fairly  canvassed.  They  asked  whether  America 
was  or  was  not  to  be  any  longer  dependent  on  this 
coimtry? — ^how  fiar? — in  what  degree? — in  what 
manner?  It  might  be  a  question  whether  the 
colonies  should  not  be  given  up ;  but,  if  this  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  in  the  negative,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  in  what  manner 
their  subordination  should  be  preserved,  and  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  enforced.  The  immense  majority  of  the 
House  agreed  in  condemning  all  retrospect,  and 
the  address  was  carried  without  a  division.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  Bollan,  agent  for  the  council  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  presented  a  petition,  praying 
he  might  be  permitted  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
Acta  Regis  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors 
for  the  security  of  the  colonists  and  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties.    The  Commons  re- 


ceived the  petition  without  difficulty,  but  took  no 
farther  notice  of  it  than  by  ordering  that  it  should 
lie  upon  the  table.  Before  these  proceedings,  and 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the  intdbgence  of  the 
tea  riot.  Doctor  Franklin,  the  agent  for  the  colony 
or  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  had 
met  with  a  severe  castigation  from  the  sharp  tongue 
of  a  crown  lawyer,  for  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
letters.  That  affair,  moreover,  had  led  to  bloodshed 
in  England,  for  a  duel  had  been  fought  in  Hyde 
Park,  between  Mr.  Whately,  banker  in  Lombard- 
street,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  late 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  member  for  Castle 
Rising,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Temple, 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  the 
unfortunate  banker  had  been  dangerously  wounded. 
Upon  this  event,  which  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment, Franklin  wrote  and  published  a  letter,  de- 
claring that  neither  Mr.  Whately  nor  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Hampshire  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  mischievous  letters,  and  that  both 
of  them  were  totally  ignorant  and  innocent  of  that 
transaction.  "  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,"  wrote 
Franklin,  "  to  declare,  for  the  prevention  of  further 
mischief,  that  I  alone  am  the  person  who  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question. 
Mr.  Whately  could  not  communicate  them,  because 
they  were  never  in  his  possession ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  they  could  not  have  been  taken  from 
him  by  Mr.  Temple,  They  were  not  of  the  nature 
of  private  letters  between  friends;  they  were 
written  by  public  officers  to  persons  in  public  sta- 
tions, on  public  affairs,  and  intended  to  procure 
public  measures ;  they  were,  therefore,  handed  to 
other  public  persons,  who  might  be  influenced  by 
them  to  produce  those  measures :  their  tendency 
was  to  incense  the  mother  country  against  her 
colonies,  and,  by  the  steps  recommended,  to  widen 
the  breach,  which  they  effected.  The  chief  caution 
expressed  with  regard  to  privacy  was,  to  keep  their 
contents  from  the  colony  agents,  who,  the  writers 
apprehended,  might  return  them,  or  copies  of  them, 
to  America.  That  apprehension  was,  it  seems, 
well  founded;  for  the  first  agent  who  laid  his 
hands  on  them  thought  it  his  duty  to  transmit 
them  to  his  constituents."  *  On  Saturday,  the  2&th 
of  January,  Franklin,  with  Mr.  Dunning  as  counsel 
to  speak  to  the  Bostonian  petition  for  the  removal 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-govemor,t  appeared 
before  the  privy  council,  where  thirty-five  lords 
were  assembled,  besides  those  in  office.  Wedder- 
bum,  the  solicitor-general,  attended  as  counsel  for 
the  governor.     Mr.  Dunning  having  asked,  on  the 

*  This  letter  wm  sij^ied  "  B.  Franklin,  agent  for  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  Maacachusetts  Bay."  and  was  dated  Craven-street.  De- 
cember Sdth,  1778.  As  a  matter  ol  course,  it  left  inmviitery  the  meani 
by  which  the  philosopher  had  got  possession  of  the  letters.  But  the 
secret  has  since  transpired.  "It  is  only  within  these  seren  vaart/' 
says  the  writrr  of  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Dinution  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  1830. 
"  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Governor  Hutchinson's  letters 
were  put  into  Franklin's  hands  by  a  Dr.  Williamsun.  who,  without 
any  suggestion  on  his  part,  had  procured  them  by  stratagem  from 
the  oflBeo  where  they  had  been  deposited.  This  carious  fact  is  stated, 
with  many  particulan,  in  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  WiUiamsou,  by  Dr. 
Hosack,  of  New  York." 

t  The  petition  gut  up  in  consequence  of  the  letters  he  had  trans* 
mitwd. 
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part  of  hifl  clients,  the  reason  of  bemg  ordered  to 
attend,  and  having  spoken  shortly  on  the  general 
object  of  the  petition,  was  replied  to  by  Wedder- 
bam,  whose  naturally  sharp  tongue  was  made 
sharper  on  this  occasion  by  his  Mendahip  and 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Whately,  the  banker,  n^  was 
at  that  moment  lying  between  life  and  death.* 
After  entering  largely  into  the  constitution  and 
temper  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  he  oon<- 
eluded  with  a  most  scurrilous  invective  against  the 
double  dealing  and  malice  of  Fmnklin.  Accord* 
ing  to  another  great  philosopher,  whose  sympathy 
with  Franklin  and  his  cause  were  perfect,  and 
whose  affecticm  for  his  native  country  had  been 
nearly  extinguished  at  the  time  he  wrote,  by  a 
popular  and  brutal  persecution — ^'^  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn  had  a  complete  triumph :  at  the  sallies  of  his 
sarcastic  wit,  all  the  members  of  the  council,  the 
president  himself  (Lord  Gower)  not  excepted,  fre- 
quently laughed  outright ;  and  no  person  belong- 
ing to  the  council  behaved  with  decent  gravity, 
except  Lord  North,  who  cameinlate."t  The  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  who  conveyed  to  Chatham  an  ample 
account  of  what  passed,  taxes  Wedderbum  with 
violence  and  indecency  of  language;  but  he  does 
not  mention  that  the  members  of  the  council  mis^ 
behaved  themsdives  so  grossly.  It  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter :  Wedderbum  was  no  bufifoon,  and  his 
invective  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  violent  pas- 
sions, to  provoke  anything  rather  than  laughter. 
It  concluded  with  this  indignant  burst  of  feeling : — 
^^  Amidst  tranquil  events,  here  is  a  man  who,  with 
the  utmost  insensibUity  of  remorse,  stands  up  and 
avows  himself  the  author  of  all  I  can  compare 
him  only  to  Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  ^  Revenge  — 

*      ■■'    ■    Kiwir,  tfaeu*  'twM  I. 
I  forged  the  loiter— I  diapos'd  the  picture— 
I  httted—I  despiB*d— and  I.destroy  1* 

I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper 
attributed  to  the  bloody  African  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  coohiess  and  apathy  of  the  wily  American  ?" 
Whatever  may  have  b^n  the  effect  upon  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  invective  sunk  deep 
into  the  soul  of  Franklin.  It  is  said  that  he  con- 
trdled  his  feelings  in  that,  presence,  standing  in  a 
comer  of  the  room  without  the  least  apparent  emo- 
tion ;  but  it  is  added,  that,  when  he  got  back  to  his 
lodgings,  he  took  off  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had 
worn,  and  vowed  he  would  never  wear  it  again 
until  he  should  sign  the  degradation  of  England 
and  the  independence  of  America.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  is  said  to  have  told  a  friend,  who 
breakfasted  with  him,  that  he  had  never  before 
been  so  sensible  of  the  power  of  a  good  conscience  ; 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  clandestinely  procur- 
ing the  letters,  and  sending  them  to  America  with 
a  view  to  excite  animosities  and  embroil  the  two 
countries ;  but  that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  even  know 
that  such  letters  existed,  tiU  they  were  brought  to 
him  as  agent  of  the  colony,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
his  constituents.^     He  never  would  name  the  per- 

•  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  in  Chat.  Corrce/ 
t  Letter  from  Doctor  Priestley,  dated  November,  1808. 
I  Letter  of  Doctor  Priestley  already  quoted.' 


son  from  whom  he  got  the  letters,  but  said,  some 
time  after,  that  he  had  received  them  from  a 
gentlemen  that  was  since  dead.*  Our  highest 
estimation  of  that  philosopher's  gemus  and  address 
is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  belief,  (hat 
he  was  in  more  respects  than  one  a  cunning  fTum, 
and  a  total  stranger  to  some  of  those  high  and  deli- 
cate notions  which  we,  improperly,  call  chivalrous. 
We  believe  that  by  nature,  by  habit,  by  the  whele 
ooaise  of  his  life,  Franklin  was  disposed  to  be  a; 
republican ;  and  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  troubles,  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  revohi* 
tion,  independence,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commonwealth  in  his  native  country,  l^iese  aspir- 
ations in  themselves  might  be  honest,  landable, 
noble,  but  they  cannot  justify  the  employment  of 
base  means,  or  excuse  the  dupUcity,  the  mentsl 
reservation,  and  the  cajolery  (practued  chiefiy  to 
keep  the  opposition  party  on  their  side)  which 
Franklin  and  his  countrymen  persisted  in  so  long. 
It  is  said  that  that  liberal-minded  Whig,  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  saw  through  Franklin's  mask  as 
early  as  the  year  1*166;  when  the  British  govern- 
ment was  adopting  measures  of  conciliation,  and 
abolishing  the  stamp  act;  and  that  his  lordshipf 
told  the  philosopher,  tint  what  he  and  the 
Americans  wanted  was  a  total  independence;  to 
which  Franklin  replied,  that  his  lordship  was 
much  mistaken*-that  all  they  wanted  was  a  total 
exemption  from  taxation  by  the*  British  parlia- 
ment.t  Yet,  accordiirg  to  Adam  Smith,  Franklin 
said,  in  the  presence  of  a  particular  friend  of  his, 
and  with  much  triumph,  ^  that»  whatever  meaaores 
Great  Britain  might  choose  to  pmrsue  with  regard 
to  her  colonies,  whether  mild  or  vigorous,  they 
would  equally  tend  to  bring  about  that  great  and 
desirable  event,  the  entire  independence  of 
America."!  Franklin,  it  is  added,  never  made 
an^  secret  of  this  wish  and  intention  when  among 
private  friends ;  and  the  letters  which  he  addressed 
from  London  to  private  friends  and  to  public 
bodies,  in  America,  were  generally  charged  with 
matter  to  awaken  suspicion,  to  wound  pride,  and 
to  excite  a  determined  spirit  ,*of  resistance.  He 
says,  over  and  over  again,  that  neither  the  intention 
of  the  British  government  nor  the  temper  of  the 
British  people  is  to  be  trusted ;  that,  if  America 
does  not  insure  light,  life,  and  strength  of  her  own, 
her  sun  is  set  for  ever.  And  while  he  was  writ-* 
ing  these  letters  he  was  telling  his  best  advocates, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 

•  Kven  that  ver^r  partkl  initer  Gordon  admita,  at  the  Hmm,  that 
~"  there  is  something  mysterious  in  thisboainess,  which  it  is  appre- 
hended wiU  not  bear  a  diienntry  at  pme»t.  It  is  saspected  that  the 
letters  were  procured  wt  of  aowu  public  office,  and  that  Mr.  Templa 
ii»  not  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  circumstances  as  Doctor  Frank- 
lin's language  seems  to  expreaa.**— Hist  Amer,  Bee.  A  long  and 
minute  account  of  his  whole  conduct  in  this  aflair  was  fonnd  among 
Franklin's  papers  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  has  been  printed  by 
hu  grandson  Mr.  W.  Temple  Franklin.  See  Memoita  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Bei\jamin  Franklin.  3rd  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  360—399. 
He  states  tliat  the  letterB  were  given  to  him  by  "  a  gentleman  of 
character  and  dlatinction,"— "  whom»**  he  adds,  "  I  am  not  at  pre- 
sent permitted  to  name." 

f  Gordon,  Hist.  Amer.  Bev. 

X  Letter  from  Doctor  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  kc,  to  Doctor  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham;  printed' in  tlie 
Seoood  Nanber  of  the  Verulam,  London,  18S7. 
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mons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  wish 
dearest  to  his  heajrt«  and  to  the  hearts  of  all  honest 
Americans,  was  a  continuance  of  the  connexion  with 
the  dear  old  mother  country.  , 

Hitherto  Franklin  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
bis  profitable  place  of  post-mastor  general  fur 
Aioerica;  but  three  days  after  receiving  Wedder- 
bom's  cliastisement  in  the  council  he  was  di«- 
missed  br  letter  firam  that  office.  Though  far  too 
wise  to  be  a  miser  or  a  niggard,  we  know  that  the 
philosopher  was  not  indifferent  to  money  :-pindieed| 
settii^  aside  his  discoveries  in  natural  science,  the 
best  or  most  prominent  part  of  his  philosophy  is 
the  art  of  making  money  or  thriving  in  the  world ; 
his  m^ality  is  essentially  a  calculation — a  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence*— a  dry  and  hard 
utilitarianism,  which,  assisted  no  doubt  by.  many 
k)cal,  natanJ,  and  inevitable  circumstances,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  left  too  deep  an  imprint  on 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  who  have  grown  up 
«nder  lessons  of  his  teaching  and  instittttions  of  his 
£eHrming«  Therefore  we  think  we  do  not  err  in 
surmising  that,  if  Wedderbum's  invective  was  a  cap 
fyyi  of  wind,  the  deprivation  of  this  profitable  place 
was  su  steady  breeze  to  fill  his  sail  and  propel  him 
on  his  bold  and  most  hazardous  voyage ;  the  result 
ijf  which,  after  all,  must  have  been  £ar  differ^t, 
at  least  at  the  time,  from  what  it  was,  if  it  had  not 
bera  for  a  most  marvellous  and  incredible  com- 
binatian  of  accident,  craft,  imbecility,  and  mad- 
n«s.  Thus  raudd  we  may  say  without  giving  any 
reasoviable  offenoe  to  American  pride,  or  without 
renouBCiBg  our  inward  conviction  that  the  eokmists 
must  have  succeeded  at  last,  and  that  we  should  have 
lost  and  not  have  gained — ^possibly  not  even  on  the 
score  of  military  honour-*^y  proknging  the  des- 
perate struggle.  Few  minds  could  have  more 
differed  in  essentials  than  those  of  the  English 
orator  and  the  American  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher ;  and  we  believe,  even  now,  out  of  office  and 
violent  in  opposition  as  he  was,  Chatham  would 
lutve  held  up  Franklin  to  the  hatied*and  detestation 
of  Englishmen  if  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  his 
real  and  extreme  intentions ;  for  the  great  orator, 
let  it  always  be  remembered,  held  frcun  first  to  last, 
and  even  in  the  very  fury  of  his  opposition  to  every- 
thing that  was  done  or  proposed  by  Lord  North 
and  his  cabinet,  that  the  dependency  of  the  colonies 
was  absolutely  and  vitally  essentia],  not  merely  to 
the  hononr  and  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  mother 
country,  but  also  to  her  safety  and  existence ;  and 
that  the  moment  America  should  be  free,  wholly 
independent  of,  and  separated  from.  Great  Britain, 
the  sun  of  England  would  have  set  for  evex.  Yet 
in  a  ]^ea8aDt  illusion,  suited  to  harmonise  with  his 
own  views  and  his  own  oratory — in  a  kind  of  half 
dream  filled  up  by  party  figures  and  party  objects 
^-Chatham  hastened  to  express  his  sympathy  with 
the  profound  American  agent,  and  his  detestation 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Wcdderbum 
and  the  government. 

Following  up  the  warm  and  almost  unopposed 
address  ofn  American  affairs,  Lord  North,  on  Mon- 


day the  14th  of  March,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  remove  the  customs,  courts  of  justice, 
and  all  government  offices,  from  Boston  to  New 
Salem — ^"^  a  step,"  says  Gibbon,  ^*so  detrimentsl 
to  the  former  town  as  must  soon  reduce  it  to  our 
own  terms,  and  yet  of  so  mild  an  appearance  that 
it  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  almost 
without  a  debate."*  It  encountered,  indeed, 
soarcdy  more  oppoeition  than  the  address  had 
done:  on  its  first  introduction  it  was  received  with 
very  general  applause,  and  it  was  pushed  on  with 
such  vigour  that  it  did  not  remain  kmg  in  that 
House,  and  on  the  28th  of  Mstfk  was  passed  by 
the  Lords,  who  had  some  Hvely  conversation  upon 
it,  but  no  debate.t  The  Boston  Fort  Bill,  as  it  was 
called,  was  generally  considered  not  only  just  but 
lenient,  considering  the  amount  of  the  provocation 
and  offence  given  by  the  Bostonians,  and  as  it  was 
evident  its  provisions  were  not  meant  to  be  lasting, 
but  only  to  be  carried  into  effect  until  some  repa- 
ration should  be  made.  During  its  progress 
through  the  C!ommons  a  petition  was  presented 
from  Bollan,  the  agent  of  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  desiring  to  be  beard  against  it ;  but 
this  prayer  the  House  refused  to  grant.  And,  on 
the  third  reading,  another  petition  was  presented 
by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the  name  of 
several  natives  and  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
who  strongly  insisted  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
deprive  Boston  of  its  trade,  because  tome  of  the 
people  had  committed  unlawful  acts;  that  iht  bill 
was  harsh  and  unjust,  and  that  its  tendency  was 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  America  from  this 
country.  On  the  81st  of  Mareh  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  the  trade  of  Boston  was  anni- 
hilated. Lord  North's  tone  was  moderate.  Chatham 
spoke  favourably  of  it,  and  of  the  candid  and  right 

•  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

t  Such  U  the  account  given  by  Barke  in  the  Aniiual  Roister. 
Lord  Shelburne,  in  a  letter  to  Oiattiam,  thua  describee  what  paaMd 
in  the  Upper  Houae :— *'  Endoeed  I  tend  yonr  lordahip  the  Boetoa 
Port  Bill ;  which  wndenoent  afMlUr,  and  6y  tdl  aeeomtU  a  fmtr^  dis- 
nttiom  on  T^iday  ta  the  Hmt§  of  Lords,  thm  it  did  im  th§  IfevM  of 
Commtnu.  The  debate  took  a  general  turn;  and  Lord  Camden,  in 
hie  reply  to  Lord  Mantflcld,  met  the  queatim  IhUy,  and  even  aa  near 
the  extent  of  his  former  principles  as  he  could  well  do.  The  remark- 
able featares  of  die  day  were— the  notorious  division  among  the 
ministry,  which  was  very  near  avowed,  aome  callins  what  passed  in 
Boston  commotion,  others  open  rebelllon->a  more  Uban  disregard  to 
Lord  DartmouUi—and  somewhat  of  the  same  sort  towards  liord  North. 
Lord  Mansfteld  took  upon  himself  a  conaiderable  lead ;  alleged  that 
it  was  the  last  overt  act  of  high  treason,  proceeding  turn  very  lenity 
and  want  of  foresight;  that  it  was,  however,  the  luckiest  event  that 
could  befall  this  country,  for  that  all  might  be  recovered,  for  com- 
penaation  te  tho  India  Company  he  regarded  asnoobjertof  the  bill ; 
that  if  this  act  pussed  we  should  be  past  the  Rubicon )  that  the 
Americans  would  then  know  that  we  should  temporise  no  longer ; 
and  if  it  poiaed  with  tolerable  unanimity  Boston  would  submit,  and 
all  woula  pass  situ  cade.  The  House  allowed  me  very  patiently, 
though  very  late  at  night,  to  atete  the  tranquil  and  the  loyal  sUte  in 
whift^  I  left  the  colonies,  with  some  other  very  home  facts ;  and  I 
cannot  say  I  met  with  that  weight  of  pnjudiee  which  1  apprehended. 
Lonl  Temple,  ha\'ing  come  down  to  attend  General  Fraaer's  bill. 
dedaied,  early  in  this  debate,  that  he  did  not  intend  voting,  or  giv- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  measure,  but  that  the  backwardness  of  the 
mfaltJM  to  explain  thdr  plan  appeared  an  indignity  to  the  House ; 
that  they  ware  mMtaken  ii  they  thought  the  measure  a  trifling  one ; 
that  in  his  opfaiion  nothing  could  Justify  the  ministers  hereaOer, 
except  the  town  of  Boeton  proving  in  an  actual  stete  of  rebeUion ; 
but  he  feared  the  ministry  had  neither  heads  nor  hearte  to  conduct 
their  system.  During  the  whole  debate  the  ministers  would  never 
deelan  whether  they  would  this  session  repeal  the  act  or  not.  In 
regard  to  their  plan.  Lord  Dartmouth  appeared  to  stop  after  declar- 
ing the  proposed  alteration  of  the  charter ;  but  Lord  Suffolk  declared 
very  plainly  that  other  very  determined  neasuret  shoald^be  oflenrd 
before  the  end  of  the  session." 
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principles  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  present  secre- 
tary for  American  affairs.*  Afterwards,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  in  the  Commons, 
moved  that  the  House  should  that  day  se'ennight 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  un- 
fortunate tea-duty.  Ministers,  however,  main- 
tained that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  such 
a  measure,  arguing  that  repeal  at  this  moment 
would  show  such  a  degree  of  wavering  and  incon- 
sistency as  would  defeat  the  good  effects  of  the 
vigorous  plan  which  had  been  at  length  adopted ; 
and  the  motion  was  negatived.  Ministers  remem- 
bered, and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  for- 
get, that  concession  on  this  side  of  the  water  had 
Tiot  in  one  single  instance  been  met  with  a  return 
of  kindness  and  good  will  on  the  other.  More- 
over, whatever  might  be  thought  of  internal  taxation 
for  America,  the  great  body  of  parliament  and  of 
the  nation,  including  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  liberal,  the  best  men  then  living  in  England, 
certainly  entertained  the  opinion  that  Great  Britain 
had  the  right  to  tax  those  colonies  externally,  in 
the  way  of  duties  on  merchandise,  port  duties,  &c. 
And  this  had  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  suc- 
cessive ministers — by  Charles  Townshend,  by 
George  Grenville,  by  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  by  none  more  imperiously  than  by 
Chatham  himself.  Writers  of  the  most  opposite 
views  and  characters,  men  who  differed  on  nearly 
every  other  subject — Gibbon,  Burke,  Hume,  Doc- 
tor Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  and  Soame  Jenyns — 
had  all  agreed  on  this  one  point. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  while  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  was  before  the  Lords,  Lord  North, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  brought  in  a 
bill  "  For  the  better  regulating  government  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  The  purport  of 
this  bill  was  to  alter  the  constitution  of  that  pro- 
vince, as  it  stood  upon  the  charter  of  William  III. ; 
to  do  away  with  some  of  those  popular  elections 
which  decided  everything  in  that  colony ;  to  take 
the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  to  vest  the  nonfination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  of  the  judges,  and  of  magis- 
trates of  all  kinds,  including  the  sherifis,  in  the 
crown,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  king's  governor. 
In  support  of  the  bill.  Lord  North  said  that  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  turbulent 
beyond  bearing,  and  had  set  an  ill  example  to  all 
the  colonies ;  that  an  executive  power  was  wholly 
wanting  in  that  province,  where  the  force  of  the 
civil  power  consisted  solely  in  the  posse  comitalus^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  people  who  committed  the 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1778  some  important  changes  had 
lieen  made  in  the  ministry.  The  Earl  of  Hillsborongh  resigned  his 
posts  of  head  of  the  lioard  of  trade,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  and  was  sacceeded,  in  both  his  places,  by 'the  Earl  of  Dart* 
mouth,  who  was  generally  understood  to  be  more  moderate,  or  more 
ikvourable  to  the  Americans.  Franklin  considered  it  a  victory  to 
have  got  rid  of  Hillsborough,  and  hoped,  from  the  regard  Lord  Dart> 
moutli  hod  always  expressed  for  him,  to  l)e  able  to  obtain  more 
ikvour  for  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time  Viscuunt  Townshend  was 
recalled  from  Ireland  and  made  master-geuoral  of  the  ordnance ;  and 
Earl  Harcourt  was  sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant.  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  in  lieu  of  General  Con 
way,  who  was  nuule  governor  of  Jersey. 


riots.  He  asked,  if  the  democratic  party  showed 
a  contempt  of  the  laws,  how  any  governor  was  to 
en  force  them  ?  Magistrates  he  could  not  appoint ; 
he  could  give  no  order  without  seven  members  of 
the  popularly  elected  council  assenting  to  it ;  and, 
let  the  military  be  never  so  numerous  and  active, 
they  could  not  move  in  support  of  the  civil  magis- 
tracy, when  no  civil  magistrate  would  call  upon 
them  for  support.  He  urged  that  it  was  in  vain 
making  laws  and  regulations  here  in  England, 
when  there  were  none  found  to  execute  them  in 
America  :  but  he  hoped  that  the  present  bill  would 
create  an  executive  power  and  give  strength  and 
spirit  to  the  civil  magistracy.  He  professed  him- 
self open  to  discussion  and  to  a  change  of  opinion 
and  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  whenever  it  might 
be  proved  erroneous.  A  much  warmer  debate  en- 
sued, and  the  opposition  was  much  more  active 
and  united,  than  upon  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Lord 
North  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  the  bill  was 
considerably  altered.  As  it  stood  when  presented 
anew  after  the  Easter  holidays,  )the  council  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  councils  of  the  other  colonies;  the  nomination 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  they  were  to  have  no 
negative  voice,  and  were  not  to  appoint,  as  hitherto, 
the  judicial  officers  of  the  province.  The  mode  of 
choosing  juries  was  also  altered,  and  the  continual 
assemblies  and  town  meetings  held  in  Boston  were 
no  longer  to  be  convened  without  the  consent  of 
the  governor,  unless  for  the  annual  election  of  cer- 
tain officers.  The  opposition  condemned  the  whole 
bill  as  arbitrary  and  tjrrannical,  and  lauded  to  the 
skies  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  province. 
They  showed  that  the  Bostonians  and  their  neigh- 
bours had  flourished  for  near  fourscore  years 
under  that  democratic  charter  ;  but  what  they 
neither  showed  nor  attempted  to  show  was,  how 
those  institutions  could  possibly  harmonise  with 
the  different  system  of  the  mother  country.  The 
charter  might  suit  the  colony  if  it  ceased  to  be  a 
colony  and  became  an  independent  state;  but 
neither  Dowdeswell  nor  Sir  George  Saville,  who 
were  warmest  in  defence  of  the  charter,  approved 
of  or  contemplated  independence  and  disseverance. 
There  was,  we  repeat,  an  utter  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  charter  and  a  dependence  on  a  constitu- 
tional motiarchy — between  the  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land liberty  and  the  spirit  of  Liberty  as  trained  and 
moderated  in  old  England.  In  the  course  of  the 
debates  upon  the  bill  much  eloquence  was  dis- 
played, and  many  predictions  were  uttered,  and  by 
being  uttered  in  that  place  and  in  that  manner 
these  predictions  tended  to  their  own  fulfilment. 
General  Conway  could  see  nothing  but  increased 
exasperation,  misfortune,  and  ruin,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  these  measures ;  and  he  and  others  asked 
for  more  time  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
and  what  crimes  and  errors  the  New  Englanders 
had  really  been  guilty  of.  Replying  to  this  delaying 
proposition,  Lord  North  said,  with  more  heat  than 
was  usual  with  him,  "  1  will  tell  you  what  the  Ame- 
ricans have  done :  they  have  tarred  and  feathered 
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the  officers  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  they  have 
plundered  our  merchants,  burnt  our  ships,  denied 
all  obedience  to  our  laws  and  authority!  Our 
conduct  has  been  clement  and  long-forbearing,  but 
now  it  is  incumbent  to  take  a  different  course. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  we  must  risk 
something,  or  all  is  over."  Governor  Pownall, 
who  declared  that  he  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the 
subject,  told  ministers  that  their  measures  would 
be  resisted,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the 
united  opposition  of  the  whole  population.  He 
knew  the  eflfects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  cor- 
responding committees,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
Franklin  from  the  post-office.  "  The  cx)mmittees 
of  correspondence,"  said  he,  "  are  in  constant  com- 
munication :  they  do  not  trust  now  to  the  conveyance 
of  the  post-office;  they  have  set  up  a  constitutional 
courier  which  will  soon  grow  up  to  the  supersed- 
ing of  your  post-office.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence 
of  these  affairs  reaches  them,  they  will  judge  it 
necessary  to  commimicate  with  each  other.  It  will 
be  found  inconvenient  and  ineffectual  so  to  do  by 
letters ;  they  must  confer.  They  will  hold  a  con- 
ference ;  and  to  what  these  committees,  thus  met 
in  congress,  will  grow  up,  I  will  not  say.  Should 
recourse  be  had  to  arms,  you  will  hear  of  other 
officers  than  those  appointed  by  your  governor. 
Then,  as  in  the  great  civil  wars  of  this  country,  it 
will  be  of  little  consequence  to  dispute  who  were 
the  aggressors."  Sir  Richard  Sutton  concluded 
the  present  debate,  which  was  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  by  stating  broadly  and  truly  that 
the  Americans,  though  they  did  not  confess  it,  were 
aiming  at  total  independence,  and  would  never 
again  submit  quietly  to  English  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  trade.  "If,"  said  he,  "you  ask  an 
American  who  is  his  master,  he  will  tell  you,  he 
has  none,  nor  any  governor  but  Jesus  Christ." 
And  such,  at  least,  was  the  language  of  the  New 
Englanders.  On  the  third  reading,  which  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  May,  Sir  William  Meredith, 
who  had  carried  Whig  principles  as  far  as  any 
man,*  insisted  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  lay  duties  upon  the 
Americans,  and  to  tax  them  externally.  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  though  equally  warm  in 
opposition  to  ministers  on  general  points,  gave 
them  his  support  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
claring that  he  should  consider  himself  the  lowest 
wretch  upon  earth,  if  he  suffered  party  pre- 
judices to  smother  his  inward  conviction  that 
the  bill  was  a  necessary  one  and  a  good  one.  He 
declared  that  the  charter,  the  town  meetings,  and 
the  juries  of  Massachusetts  Bay  all  required  to  be 
altered  and  brought  into  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution and  practice  of  this  country.  Thurlow, 
the  attorney-general,  maintained  that,  while  the 
sovereignty  over  the  colonies  remained  in  this 
country,  the  right  of  taxing  was  not,  and  never 
could  be,  surrendered.     Lord  North  denied  that 

•  It  ia  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Sir  WUliam  had  jast  been  made 
eomptroUer  of  his  inil}e  sty's  bouaehold,  and  sworn  or  his  majesty's 
privy  council. 
VOL.   I. 


his  bill  would  destroy  any  civil  rights,  or  establish 
anything  like  a  military  government :  nothing  was 
altered,  he  said,  except  the  civil  government.  The 
measure  might  not  succeed,  but  he  would  hope  for 
good  consequences  from  it.  England  had  not  been 
a  harsh  mother  to  America,  and  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  their  duty  would  immediately  re-ani- 
mate her  kindness.  Colonel  Barre  condemned  the 
violent  language  against  America  which  had  been 
used  in  both  Houses :  "  In  the  Lords,"  said  he, 
"  the  phrase  was,  we  have  passed  the  Rubicon ;  in 
the  Commons  Deleiida  est  Carihagoy  Having 
taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  probable  effects 
of  the  reforming  mhiistry  of  M.  Maurepas  and  the 
financial  theories  of  M.  Necker,  he  represented 
France  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and 
prophesied  that  she  would  be  sure  to  interfere  if 
we  engaged  in  a  war  with  our  colonies.  Yet, 
though  the  finances  of  France  were  really  in  a  con- 
dition which  ou^ht  to  have  suggested  a  different 
course,  her  pride  was  wounded  by  the  loss  of 
Canada  and  the  whole  course  of  the  last  war,  and 
we  shall  find  her  fulfilling  Barrtj's  prophecy,  and 
thereby  hurrying  on  a  far  more  terrible  revolution 
at  home.  Mr.  Burke  spoke  with  his  usual  warmth 
and  eloquence  against  the  bill ;  and  now  he  was 
joined,  as  by  a  personal  friend  and  pupil,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  again  disagreed^ with  his 
superiors  in  the  cabinet,  and  was  dismissed  by  them 
just  as  his  abilities  were  ripening  and  becoming  of 
value.  He  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the 
Boston  Port  Act,  and  he  now  ^ke  and  voted 
against  this  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Ministers  seem  scarcely  to 
have  been  aware  of  his  power  and  eloquence  until 
they  had  lost  him  past  recovery.*  According  to 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  who  took  his  seat  for  the 
first  time  in  parliament  soon  after  Fox's  conver- 
sion, he  took  the  vast  compass  of  a  question,  and 
discovered  powers  for  regular  debate  which  neither 
his  friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies  dreaded.f  On 
the  present  occasion  he  seems  to  have  denied  the 
right  to  tax  America  either  internally  or  externally, 
and  to  have  recommended,  like  General  Conway, 
delay,  circumspection,  and  mildness.  The  bill 
was,  however,  passed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  239  against  64.  In  the  Upper  House  it  was 
criticised  and  opposed,  and  vehemently  denounced 
by  a  few  Lords ;  but  there  too  it  was  carried  by 
an  immense  majority. J 

The  absence  of  the  great  orator  was  sensibly 

•  In  the  preceding  month  of  December  Charles  Fox  was  put  some- 
what at  hi*  eaae  m  money  matters,  by  his  father  Lord  Holland  pay- 
ing his  debts,  which  amounted  to  140.000/. ! — Gibbon,  Letten  to  Lord 
Sheffield.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  third  teading  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill— on  which  occasion  Fox  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  de- 
cided opposition— he  had  been  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a  very  un- 
ceremonious manner.  In  a  letter  to  Omtham,  dated  February  27th. 
the  Earl  of  Shclbume  says,—"  On  Thursday  night  Mr.  Cliarles  Fox 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  North,  acquainting  him  d^at  the  king 
hod  ordered  a  new  commlssitm  to  be  made  out  for  the  Treasury,  ana 
that  his  name  should  be  left  out  of  it."— CAof.  Corres.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  minister's  laconic  epistle  to  Fox : — "  Sir,  hb  majesty  has 
thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  ba 
made  out.  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name.    Nokth." 

t  Letters  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

^  By  92  against  80.  Eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  in  aeren  long 
arUcles.  The  pnustice  of  protesting  was  continued  by  some  of  the 
lords  in  oppoiinon  all  through  thMe  American  debates. 
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felt  on  this  occasion;   but  Chatham,   complain- 
ing of  hie  gout,  kept  away  at  Burton  Pynsent, 
writing  to  his  friend   Sheibume  that  England 
was  hurrying  on  to  perdition,  and  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  prevent  it.     **  In  this  forlorn  state 
of  things,"  he  writes  in  April,  "  your  lordship 
does  me  too  much  honour  in  thinking  one  man 
more  at  Westminster    of  any   consequence.      I 
have  too  long  seen  my  no  weight  to  dream  any 
longer  on  that  subject ;  nor  have  I  the  least  ambi- 
tion left  to  be  talked  of  any  more,  in  a  world  I  am 
unable  to  be  of  service  to.     I  foresee  inextricable 
confusion,  and  a  temper  in  the  times  ripe  to  em- 
brace destruction.     As  to  changes  surmised,  I  still 
incline  to  discredit  them;    unless   Lord   North 
should  wish  to  retire  from  a  too  dangerous  and 
painful  pre-eminence.*'    But  e£forts  were  repeated 
to  draw  him  from  his  present  retreat,  and  even 
ministers  were  said  to  be  anxious  to  have  his 
opinion  on  American  affairs.     On  the  1 7th  of  May, 
six  days  after  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill 
had   been  passed  through  the  Upper  House,  we 
find  the  I  second  Lord   Lyttelton  —  '*the  wicked 
Lord,"  as  he  was  styled,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  religious  father — writing  to  Earl  Temple  that 
*'  the  ministry  seem  desirous  that  Lord  Chatham 
should  again  arise,  though,  as  they  hope,  not  in  his 
fury ;  for,  if  he  does,  they  are  annihilated !"  To  this 
Lyttelton  adds — ^'  It  will  not  be  possible  to  delay 
the  king's  assent  to  these  bills  that  are  now  before  the 
House;  but  there  is  another  American  bill  which 
will  serve  Lord  Chatham's  purpose,  and  that  they 
wiU  put  off  on  his  account  till  Wednesday."*  This 
was  a  bill  for  the  quartering  and  better  regulating 
the  troops  in  the  colonies.     As  a  compliment  to 
Lord  Chatham,  the  third  reading  was  put  off  till 
the  25th,  and  then  further  postponed  till  the  27th, 
in  order  that,  if  he  chose  to  deliver ',his  opinion,  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.    On  the 
latter  evening  the  great  orator  was  in  his  place, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  gout  and  the  other  infirmities 
be  had  been  complaining  of,  he  made  a  very  long 
speech.     He  said  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
American  people,  their  descent,  and  the  character 
and  disposition  they  inherited  from  their  English 
ancestors,  all  gave  groimd  for  believing  that  they 
would  never  submit  to  slavish  and  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples.    As  was  the  mother,  such  were  her  chil- 
dren.    ^  If,"  said  he,  ^*  the'.British  colonies  had 
been  planted  by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  own, 
the   inhabitants  would  have  carried  with  them 
the  chains  of  slavery  and  the  spirit  of  despotism ; 
but,  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  remembered  as 
great  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what  gieat 
exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make  when  they 

*  Lord  Lvtteltoa  to  Earl  Temple,  la  Chat  Cor^-LytteltoD.  who  wa« 
new  in  politic*,  but  who  had  displayed  very  considerable  abilities, 
felt  convinced  that  the  court  could  no  longer  do  without  GhaUmm. 
In  the  Mme  letter  he  says.  "  1  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  all  the  comments  upon  that  part  of  my  speech  wtiich 
regarded  tliat  great  statesman  convince  me  that  at  present  all  par- 
ties feel  the  necessity  of  his  interference.  Some  great  little  people 
opened.,themtelves  very  freely  upon  that  head.  The  politics  of 
France  are  changed,  and,  consequently,  the  politics  of  England. 
The  eumwumweaUh  colli  lo^dljf  fnr  a  diotatar,  and  you  cannot  bt  Mt«- 


are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  powers." 
Yet,  he  said,  he  could  not  help  condemning,  in  the 
severest  manner,  the  late  turbulent  and  unwarrant- 
able conduct  of  the  Americans  in  several  instances, 
and  particularly  in  the  late  riots  at  Boston.     But 
he  denied  that  the  means  pursued  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  were  either  wise  or 
just.     Overlooking  the  certainly  notorious  fact — a 
fact  boasted  of  by  the  parties  themselves — that  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  had  taken  part  in 
the  tea  riots,  he  inveighed  against  the  barbarity  of 
blocking  up  the  harbour  and  trade  of  Boston,  and 
involving  the  innocent  in  the  same  punishment 
"with  "  the  guilty  profligates"  who  had  destroyed 
our  goods.     '*  Instead,"  said  he,  ^*  of  making  a 
well-concerted  effort  to  secure  the  real  offenders, 
you  clap  a  naval  and  military  extinguisher  over 
their  port,  and  punish  the  crime  of  a  few  lawless 
depredators  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabit- 
ants."    He  assumed,  as  a  positive  fact,  what  was 
doubted  by  nearly  every  man  who  had  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  what  could  be  positively  dis- 
proved by  American  documents,  that  the  colonies 
thought  not  of  prosecuting  the  quarrel ;  that  they 
were  in  an  excess  of  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  that,  but  for  the  tea  tax,  which 
he  believed  had  driven  them  to  despair,  we  should 
never  more  have  heard  of  their  insubordination 
and  violence.     He  then  charged  Lord  North  and 
his  colleagues  with  having    purposely    irritated 
them  into  their  late  violent  deeds — "  purposely  to 
be  revenged  on  them  for  the  victory  the  Ame- 
ricans had  gained  by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
a  measure  in  which  they  seemingly  acquiesced, 
but  to  which  at  the  bottom  they  were  real  ene- 
mies."    He  seemed  to  forget  that  his  own  high 
declaratory  act  had  inflam^  the  passions  of  the 
colonists  after  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  the 
Americans,  too,  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  for- 
get that  fact  in  the  praises  he  lavished  upon  them, 
and  the  vast  use  his  opposition  indisputably  was  of  to 
their  cause ;  though  Chatham,  as  a  minister,  would 
never  have  granted  the  objects  which  they,  or  their 
leaders  at  least,  now  aimed  at.     In  continuing  his 
present  speech  he  advised  the  noble  lords  in  office 
to  adopt  a  more  gentle  mode  of  governing  Ame- 
rica ;  and  said  again,  that,  though  the  British  par- 
liament had  the  supreme  legislative  power  over  the 
colonies,  it  had  no  right  under  heaven  to  tax  them. 
*'  Proceed,"  said  he,  "  like  a  kind  and  affectionate 
parent  towards  a  child  whom  he  tenderly  loves  ; 
and,  instead  of  these  harsh  and  severe  proceedings, 
pass  an  amnesty  on  all  their  youthftd  errors ;  clasp 
them  once  more  in  your   fond  and  affectionate 
arms ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  you  will 
find  them  children  worthy  of  their  sire.     But, 
should  their  turbulence  exist  after  your  proffered 
terms  of  forgiveness,  I,  ray  lords,  will  be  among 
the  foremost  to  move  for  such  measures  as  will 
effectually  prevent  a  relapse,  and  make  them  feel 
what  it  is  to  provoke  a  fond  and  forgiving  parent !" 
The  bill  which  Chatham  was  opposing  was,  never- 
theless, passed  by  a  majority  of  57  against  16. 
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In  the  mean  time,  in  the  Commons,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
committee  on  American  afiairs,  it  was  ordered,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  North,  that  the  chairman 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  "  a  bill  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of 
persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  New  England."  This  bill  provided 
that,  in  case  any  person  should  be  indicted  in  that 
province  for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  ofience, 
and  that  it  should  appear  to  the  governor  that  the 
fact  was  committed  in  the  exercise  or  aid  of  ma- 
gistracy in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  and  that, 
if  a  fair  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  province,  he 
should  send  the  person  so  indicted  to  any  other 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  fairly  tried  there. 
In  contemplation  of  more  tranquil  times,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill  was  to  be  limited  to  four  years. 
Lord  North  argued  that  this  bill  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  appoint  a  magistracy 
that  would  act,  if  none  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  act  with  them  and  execute  their  orders;  that 
these  orders  would  in  all  probability  be  resisted  by 
force ;  that  this  force  would  necessitate  force  on 
the  side  of  government,  and  probably  occasion 
blood  to  be  spilt.  And  he  asked  what  officers 
would  risk  this  event  if  the  rioters  themselves  or 
their  abettors  were  afterwards  to  sit  as  their 
judges  ?  He  alleged  that  even  at  home  such  an 
act  as  was  now  proposed  was  not  without  prece- 
dent :  for  example,  where  smuggling  was  found  to 
be  notoriously  countenanced  in  one  county,  it  was 
customary  to  remove  the  trial  of  offenders  to  ano- 
ther county ;  and  the  Scottish  rebels  of  the  year 
1745  had  been  tried  in  England.  He  urged  that 
particular  privileges  ought  to  give  way  on  some 
occasions ;  and  that,  at  home,  when  the  public 
safety  was  considered  in  danger,  even  the  habeas 
corpus  had  been  suspended.  He  denied  that  im- 
partiality would  ever  be  shown  to  persons  so  in- 
dicted by  the  Bostonians  or  their  neighbours. 
*'  But,"  said  he,  **  we  must  show  the  Americans 
we  will  no  longer  sit  quietly  under  their  insults ; 
and  also  that,  even  when  roused,  our  measures  are 
not  cruel  and  vindictive,  but  necessary  and  effi- 
cacious. This  is  the  last  act  I  have  to  propose  in 
order  to  perfect  the  plan ;  the  rest  will  depend  on 
the  vigilance  of  his  majesty's  servants  employed 
there.''  He  also  mentioned  that  the  usual  relief 
of  four  regiments  for  America  had  all  been  ordered 
to  Boston ;  and  that  Greneral  Gage,  in  whose  abi- 
lities he  placed  great  reliance,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor and  commander-in-chief.  The  opposition 
was  more  vehement,  and  made  use  of  much  better 
arguments,  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  Co- 
lonel Barr^,  who  had  given  a  sort  of  half  support  to 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  denounced  the  present  one 
as  unprecedented,  unwarranted,  big  with  misery 
and  oppression  to  America,  and  with  danger  to 


this  country.  He  made  use  of  the  acquittal  of 
Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fired 
upon  the  mob  as  an  argument  and  proof  to  show 
that  Bostonian  courts  and  juries  were  to  be  relied 
upon  for  impartial  justice ;  and  he  denkd  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  times  of 
great  danger  at  home,  or  the  trial  of  the  ScotUsh 
rebels,  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  smugglers 
from  smuggling  counties,  could  be  admitted  as  pre- 
cedents applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Americans. 
He  asked  what  reliance  the  Americans  could  have 
on  the  impartiality  of  English  juries,  or  of  juries 
selected  under  the  crown  in  other  places ;  and  he 
dwelt  with  remarkable  force  on  the  danger  of  too 
much  screening  the  soldiery,  whose  passions  were 
already  inflamed  against  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  He  exclaimed — "  I  have  been 
bred  a  soldier;  I  have  served  long;  I  respect  the 
profession,  and  live  in  the  strictest  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  many  officers ;  but  no  country  gentle- 
man in  this  House  looks  on  the  army  with  a  more 
jealous  eye,  or  would  more  strenuously  resist  the 
setting  them  above  the  control  of  civil  power.  No 
man  is  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  situatiim.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  soldier,  but  the  vice  of  human 
nature,  which,  unbridled  by  law,  becomes  insolent 
and  licentious,  wantonly  violating  the  peace  of 
society,  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  human 
kind."  Lord  North  had  said  that  be  had  had  the 
advantage  of  being  aided  by  the  ablest  lawyers,  and 
now  Wedderbum,  the  soUcitor-general,  explained 
and  defended  the  principles  of  the  proposed  bill, 
which,  he  observed,  was  limited  as  to  time,  and 
intended  solely  to  procure  fair  play  for  all  that 
might  be  concerned  or  engaged  to  act  under  go- 
vernment. The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill  having  passed  without  a  division,  it  was  in- 
troduced on  the  21  St  of  April,  and  gave  rise  to 
another  stormy  debate.  Alderman  Sawbridge 
maintained  that  the  measure  proposed  was  ridi- 
culous and  cruel ;  that  witnesses  against  the  crown 
could  never  be  brought  over  to  England ;  that  the 
act  was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  by  a 
minister  who  would,  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  en- 
slave England  also.  ''  But,"  continued  he,  ^  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Americans  will  not  admit  of  the 
execution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but 
nobly  refuse  them  all.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  the 
most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the 
minister  can  do  is  base  enough  for  them !"  Lord 
North,  who  never  lost  his  temper,  replied  with 
great  calmness,  that  the  assertion  of  his  intention 
of  enslaving  America  was  about  as  true  as  another 
report,  circulated  in  some  quarters,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  seen  through  their  error,  and  were  will- 
ing to  make  reparation  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  tea  they  had  destroyed.  Instead  of  making 
reparation,  his  lordship  said  that  letters  received 
recently  conveyed  intelligence  of  their  renewing 
their  acts  of  violence.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
a  member,  who  is  described  as  being  rarely  in 
opposition  (it  was,  we  believe,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller), 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words : — '^  I  will 
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now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan— you  will 
coiikinence  your  ruin  from  this  day!  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the  measure. 
The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  misled.  But 
a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this 
bill.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  running  headlong 
to  its  ruin,  it  is  this."*  The  popular  feeling  was, 
indeed,  violently  excited  against  the  Americans, 
and  the  Bostonians  in  particular ;  and,  as  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament  was  so  near  at  hand,  this 
probably  may  have  contributed  to  keep  some  mem- 
bers away  from  the  House,  as  much  as  the  reason 
alleged,  that  the  arguments  on  the  two  former  bills 
were  equally  applicable  to  this,  and  parties  had 
already  sufficiency  tried  their  strength  by  division 
on  the  bill  for  altering  the  Massachusetts  govem- 
ment.f  There  had  not  been  one  full  attendance 
during  any  part  of  the  debates ;  and  on  the  third 
reading,  on  the  6th  of  May,  though  the  majority! 
was  comparatively  great,  the  total  numbers  were 
inconsiderable  for  a  question  of  such  moment, 
being  only  127  ayes  to  24  noes.     Upon  being  car- 

*  Ann.  UoK. 

t  The  numbers  of  the  minority,  however,  had  all  along  been  very 
low* 


ried  up  to  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  much  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
Commons.  On  the  third  reading  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  combated  the  measure  in  a  much 
admired  speech,  and  made  use  of  one  striking 
argument.  He  said  that,  if  officers  employed  in 
America  were  men  of  sensibility  and  honour,  their 
situation  would  be  worse  under  the  protection  of 
such  a  law  than  it  would  be  without  it,  as  no  ac- 
quittal could  be  honourable  where  the  prosecutor 
was  supposed  not  to  have  the  usual  means  of 
securing  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  43  to  12;  and  the  strong 
protest  which  was  entered  against  it  on  the  jour- 
nals was  signed  only  by  eight  peers. 

By  this  time  the  session  was  drawing  near  to 
the  usual  period  of  recess ;  many  members,  fatigued 
with  the  long  discussions  on  American  affairs,  had 
retired  into  the  country,  and  both  Houses  were 
thinner  than  ever.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  biU  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  "  For 
making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  North  Ame- 
rica." The  principal  objects  of  this  bill  were  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  that  province,  which  were 
extended  far  beyond  what  had  been  settled  as  such 
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by  the  king's  proclamation  of  1763 ;  to  form  a 
legislative  council  for  all  the  afiiurs  of  that  pro- 
vince, except  taxation^  which  council  should  be 
appointed  and  be  removable  by  the  crown,  and  in 
which  his  majesty's  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  should  be  entitled  to  a  place  ;  to  establish 
the  old  French  laws  to  which  the  Canadians  had 
been  accustomed,  including  trial  without  jury,  in 
all  civil  cases,  and  the  English  laws,  with  trial  by 
jury,  in  all  criminal  cases ;  and  to  secure  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  except  the  regulars  (or 
members  of  the  religious  orders),  the  legal  en- 
joyment of  their  lands  and  of  their  tithes  in 
their  oiwn  communities,  or  from  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  bill 
passed  through  the  Lords  with  little  or  no  observa- 
tion ;  but  when  it  came  down  to  the  Commons  it 
met  with  a  very  diflferent  reception,  and  gave  rise 
to  debates  as  interesting  as  any  that  had  taken 
place  during  this  session.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  second 
reading,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  junior  rose  at 
once  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to  ask  why  the  affairs 
of  Canada  had  been  so  long  postponed — why  that 


Thomak  Tow.  jiiiend,  Jknior.    From  an  Anonymoiu  Purtr.iit 
engraved  by  Harding. 

country,  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  down  to  the 
present  moment,  had  been  left  in  anarchy  and 
confusion?  He  complained  of  the  extension  of 
the  limits  of  Canada,  which  in  the  body  of  the  bill 
were  described  as  extending  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  westward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  merchants 
adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and  he  said  that  there  was  an  opinion  abroad  that 
ministers  intended  to  make  all  this  vast  tract  of 
country  an  essentially  French  colony,  as  the 
population  was  almost  entirely  French,  the  reli- 
gion that  of  France,  Ac.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  whe- 
ther this  be  practicable  at  present  I  will   not 


pretend  to  say ;  but,  if  it  be  practicable,  it  is  not 
very  politic.  If  these  Canadians  are  not  to  reap 
any  benefit — and  I  think  there  is  a  benefit  in  going 
horn  the  French  to  the  English  laws — will  not 
men,  with  their  inclinations  French,  with  their 
constitution  French,  with  their  connexion  French, 
with  everything  French,  except  one  man  at  their 
head,  their  governor,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain — 
will  not  these  people  wish,  upon  a  fiiture  occasion, 
to  recur  back  to  the  other  part  of  their  govern- 
ment? Will  not  the  French  king  be  naturally 
desired  to  complete  the  system  ?'*  He  said  he  dis- 
liked the  bill  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  far 
as  it  was  intelligible  to  him  ;  and  he  described  the 
legislative  council  proposed  as  the  very  worst  kind 
of  government  that  could  be  invented.  ''  If,"  said 
he,  *'  it  is  not  the  proper  time  to  give  to  Canada  an 
assembly  like  those  which  exist  in  our  other  Ame- 
rican colonies,  it  is  better  to  let  the  governor  be 
absolute — better  to  let  him  be  without  a  council. 
He  will  then  be  responsible.  But  what  have  we 
here?  Seventeen  or  eighteen  gentlemen,  who  may 
be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  governor ;  so  that, 
if  an  act  of  oppression  should  come  from  the  crown, 
these  may  be  a  screen  for  the  governor  to  excuse 
and  justify  him.*'  He  condemned  the  countenance 
given  by  the  bill  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  asked 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  discipline 
of  that  church,  were  to  be  established,  throughout 
Canada,  upon  Indians  and  Englishmen  as  well  as 
among  the  French  and  their  descendants?  As  the 
French  laws  were  to  be  retained,  he  asked  whether 
the  English  lawyers  and  crown  lawyers  were  all  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  Canadians  or  by 
lawyers  imported  from  France  ?  In  so  difficult  a 
case,  where  a  handful  of  English  were  mixed  up 
with  a  French  population,  it  was  easy  to  start 
difficulties ;  and  apparently  next  to  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  please 
the  French  many,  and  the  English  few.  Towns- 
hend asked  whether  English  gentlemen  who  had 
bought  estates  in  Canada  were  to  be  subject  to 
French  law  ?  And  whether  it  would  not  be  better, 
by  degrees,  to  show  the  French  Canadians  the 
advantages  of  English  law,  and  gradually  mix  it 
with  their  own  ?  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  such 
a  mixture  could  have  been  made  salutary  and  co- 
herent ;  but  a  stronger  argument  was  to  be  found 
in  the  dislike  the  Canadians  testified  towards  the 
whole  body  of  our  civil  law,  and  their  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  French  law.  it 
was  easy  for  English  law7ers  and  members  of 
parliament  to  proclaim  that  our  laws  were  the 
best;  but  the  Canadians  would  not  believe  them. 
Lord  North  replied  to  Townshend  with  great 
moderation  and  ability.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  the  bill  was  perfect,  but  he  considered  it,  after 
weighing  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ease,  a  good  plan 
for  Canada,  and  the  best  plan  that  could  be  devised 
for  Great  Britain.  The  delay  in  producing  it,  had 
been  owing  to  an  anxious  desire  of  being  fully  in- 
formed before  legislating.  Information  had  been 
sought  from  all  quarters ;  from  the  officers  of  the 
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crown  in  Canada,  from  the  oflScers  of  the  crown  at 
home,  from  every  person  who  could  give  infor- 
mation. Yet,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  plan 
as  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  a 
good  one,  they  might  alter  it ;  but  on  no  account 
ought  they  to  leave  the  province  of  Canada  in  its 
present  unsettled  condition,  in  times  of  trouble  and 
dissension  like  the  present.  He  justified  the  en- 
largement of  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  showed 
particularly  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  the  La- 
brador coast  as  part  of  the  government  of 
New  York.  He  allowed  that  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Romish  religion  was  to  be  established; 
but  he  thought  that  this  could  not  be  consi- 
dered oppressive  to  the  Protestants  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  who,  except  about  the  coast,  were 
very  few,  and  in  a  very  disorderly  and  ungo- 
vernable condition.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
the  spirit,  and  all  but  universal  feeling,  of  the  time, 
he  maintained  that  a  few  Protestants  mingled  with 
many  Catholics  could  never  form  a  proper  legisla- 
tive assembly.  "  The  honourable  gentleman," 
said  he,  ''  dislikes  the  omitting  the  assembly ;  but 
the  assembly  cannot  be  granted,  seeing  that  it  must 
be  composed  of  Canadian  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  oppressive.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics,  to  subject  them  to  an  assembly 
composed  of  a  few  British  Protestant  subjects  would 
be  a  great  hardship.  Being,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  not  appointing  an  assembly,  this  is  the 
only  legislature  you  can  give  the  Canadians,  and  it 
is  the  one  under  which  they  live  at  present.  The 
governor  and  council  really  have  been  the  legisla- 
ture ever  since  our  conquest,  only  now  it  is  put 
under  some  regulation.*'  As  to  the  important 
question  of  law,  he  reminded  the  Hou«e,  that  the 
most  material  part,  the  criminal  law,  was  to  remain 
and  be  according  to  English  law ;  that,  if  the 
Canadian  or  French  civil  law  should  be  found  in- 
compatible with  the  present  condition  and  wishes 
of  the  colony,  the  governor  and  council  would  have 
power  to  alter  it.  "  It  has  been  the  opinion,'*  said 
he,  "  of  very  many  able  lawyers,  that  the  best  way 
to  establish  the  happiness  of  the  Canadians  is  to 
give  them  their  own  laws,  as  far  as  relates  to  their 
own  property  and  possessions.  TTieir  possessions 
were  marked  out  and  secured  to  them  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  to  give  them  their  posses- 
sions without  giving  them  laws  they  understand, 
to  maintain  those  possessions,  would  not  be  very 
wise.  The  French  law  may  be  worse  than  the 
English,  but  particular  portions,  for  which  we  have 
the  highest  value  ourselves,  are  a  part  of  our  poli- 
tical laws,  and  a  part  of  our  criminal  law.  These 
may  be  acted  on  in  Canada,  seeing  that  the  cri- 
minal law  has  been  submitted  to  for  nine  years, 
and  is,  I  dare  say,  approved  of  by  the  Canadians, 
because  it  is  a  more  refined  and  a  more  merciful 
law  than  the  law  of  France."  Then,  returning  to 
the  question  of  religion,  the  provision  respecting 
which,  he  saw,  was  the  most  unpalatable  to  many 
members  of  the  House,  and  to  most  zealous  Protest- 


ants out  of  doors,  he  remarked  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  had  also  been  confirmed  to  the 
Canadians  by  treaty,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  could  confirm  it.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
**  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  do  permit  the  very  fiill  and  free  exercise  of 
any  religion,  different  from  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  any  of  the  colonies.  Our  penal  laws 
do  not  extend  to  the  colonies ;  therefore,  I  appre- 
hend, that  we  ought  not  to  extend  them  to  Canada. 
Whether  it  is  convenient  to  continue  or  to  abolish 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  is  another  question.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  his  presence  is  essential  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion ;  but  I  am  sure  that  no 
bishop  will  be  there  under  papal  authority,  be- 
cause he  will  see  that  Great  Britain  will  not  permit 
any  papal  authority  whatever  in  the  country.  It 
is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy." 
He  added  that  there  could  be  no  intention  to 
remove  any  of  the  English  judges  and  lawyers ; 
that  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  this  coimtry 
that  gentlemen  of  their  merit  should  have  been 
willing  to  go  and  establish  themselves  in  Canada, 
and  that  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the 
Canadians  tliat  they  were  so  established.  Towns- 
bend  rejoined :  he  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  that  the  whole  of  the  country  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  French  law,  and  that  the  established  religion 
was  to  be  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  what 
he  complained  of  particularly  was,  the  carrying 
that  system  of  law  into  parts  of  the  country  where 
it  had  not  existed  previously,  and  where,  he  said, 
there  were  some  thousands  of  British  settlers.  He 
asked  Lord  North  whether  he  thought  the  law  of 
habeas  corpus  of  no  value  to  Englishmen?  He 
expressed  his  horror  at  the  thought  of  any  English- 
man, in  any  place,  being  deprived  of  that  great 
blessing ;  and  he  thought  that,  having  at  the  end  of 
the  war  promised  tlie  Canadians  English  law,  we 
should  be  doing  them  an  injustice  in  giving  them 
back  French  law.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dunning, 
who  opposed  every  part  of  the  bill,  which  he  called 
"  as  extensive  a  bill  as  any  that  was  ever  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament."  Its  direct 
object,  he  said,  was  to  take  from  a  large  number 
of  the  king's  subjects  the  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution.  He  violently  condemned  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  the  province.  He  admitted 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada  were  entitled 
to  a  full  toleration,  but  he  asked  whether  the  same 
toleration  should  be  given  to  them  everywhere  else, 
"  Upon  the  last  part  of  the  case,"  said  he,  *'  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  may  entertain  different  opinions  ; 
my  opinion  of  toleration  is,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  impolitic  than  to  give  establishment  to 
that  religion  which  is  not  the  religion  of  our  own 
country.  Among  the  circumstances  that  unite 
countries,  or  divide  countries,  a  difference  in  reli- 
gion has  ever  been  thought  to  be  the  principal  and 
leading  one.  The  Catholic  religion  unites  France, 
but  divides  England.  Without  going  further  into 
the  subject,  it  sui£ces  me  to  say,  that  the  religion 
of  England  seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  religion 
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of  France,  if  your  object  is  to  make  this  an  Eng- 
lish colony."  He  ought  to  have  remembered  in 
fairness  that  there  were,  as  yet,  no  materials  to 
make  this  an  English  colony,  and  that  the  Protest- 
ants in  Canada  scarcely  amounted  to  ten  indivi- 
duals in  a  thousand.  '^  When  one  sees,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
established  by  law,  and  that  the  same  law  does  not 
establish  the  Protestant  religion,  the  people  are,  of 

course,  at  liberty  to  chose  which  they  like 

Are  we,  then,  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  tolerate  the  Protestant  religion  ?"  He 
admitted  that  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
promised  to  the  Canadians  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  also  by  the  king's  proclamation ;  but  he  argued 
that  this  bill  was  giving  them  something  more,  and 
was  re-instating  the  Roman  clergy  iu  all  their  ac- 
customed rights  and  dues,  when  it  was  not  known 
what  the  extent  of  those  rights  and  dues  might  be. 
He  insisted  that  the  civil  law  of  England  ought 
to  be  preserved  as  well  as  the  criminal  law,  and 
that  the  institution  of  juries  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  dispensed  with,  however  little  the  Canadians 
liked  it  or  were  prepared  for  it.  He  said  that  not 
only  would  the  habeas  corpus  be  done  away  with, 
but  the  odious  and  tyrannical  practice  of  lettres  de 
cachet  would  be  introduced.  He  dwelt  with  great 
effect  upon  the  unfitness  of  this  political  state  to 
the  habits  and  character  of  English  settlers — and 
the  real  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  the 
case  was,  how  to  reconcile  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  small  minority  with  the  great  French  ma- 
jority. "  Ought  you  not,"  said  he,  "  upon  prin- 
ciples of  strict  justice,  to  make  some  provision  for 
persons  going  to  Canada  upon  promise  that  the 
English  laws  should  be  continued,  and  who  find 
that  they  have  got  into  a  country  governed  by  a 
despotism — that  they  have  got  into  a  country 
'where  the  religion  thev  carried  with  them  has  no 
establishment — that  they  have  got  into  a  country 
where  they  are  to  wander  throughout  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  or  to  find  theur  way  back  again 
as  they  can ;  which  they  will  do,  when  they  con- 
aider  the  treatment  they  are  to  meet  if  they  remain 
there  ?"  The  attorney-general  Thurlow  as  warmly 
defended  every  part  of  the  bill.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  in  favour  of  property  in  Canada,  made 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  even  in 
favour  of  the  several  religious  orders ;  and  that  it 
was  under  these  obligations  that  the  crown  of  this 
country  was  called  upon  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
Canada.  He  denied  that  the  king's  proclamation 
of  1763  gave  any  order  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  that  conquest.  He  said  he  con- 
sidered the  importing  and  enforcing  English  laws 
in  a  country  already  settled,  and  habitually  go- 
verned by  other  laws,  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  and 
absurdest  and  cruelest  tyranny  that  a  conquering 
nation  ever  practised  over  a  conquered  country. 
"  Look  back,"  said  he,  "  to  every  page  of  history, 
and  I  defy  you  to  produce  a  single  instance,  in 
which  a  conqueror  went  to  take  away  firom  a  con- 


quered province  by  one  rough  stroke  the  whole 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  to  impose  a 
new  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  they  could 
not  discern  the  means  or  the  end,  but  would  find 
themselves  at  a  loss,  and  be  at  an  expense  greater 
than  individuals  could  afford,  in  order  to  inform 
themselves  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  This 
is  a  sort  of  cruelty  which,  I  believe,  was  never  yet 
practised,  and  never  ought  to  be.  My  notion  is, 
that  in  Canada  it  is  a  mere  change  of  sovereignty. 
You  acquired  a  new  country ;  you  acquired  a  new 
people ;  but  you  do  not  state  the  right  of  conquest 
as  giving  you  a  right  to  goods  and  chattels.  That 
would  be  slavery  and  extreme  misery.  In  order 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  Canada  either  available 
or  secure,  this  seems  to  be  the  line  that  ought  to  be 
followed; — you  ought  to  change  those  laws  only 
which  relate  to  the  French  sovereignty,  and  in  their 
place  substitute  laws  which  should  relate  to  the 
new  sovereign ;  but  with  respect  to  all  other  laws, 
all  other  customs  and  institutions  whatever,  which 
are  indifferent  to  the  state  of  subjects  and  sove- 
reign, humanity,  justice,  and  wisdom  equally  con- 
spire to  advise  you  to  leave  them  to  the  people  just 
as  they  were.  Their  happiness  depends  upon  it ; 
their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign  depends 
upon  it."  He  reminded  the  House  that  since  the 
conquest  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  our 
laws  and  juries  in  civil  cases,  but  that  the  people 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  whole  form  and  matter,  that 
it  was  found  totally  impossible  to  execute  the  plan. 
He  said  that  the  first  thing  that  happened  in  set- 
ting up  our  institutions  at  Quebec  was,  the  grand 
jury  desiring  to  have  all  the  accounts  of  the  pro- 
vince laid  before  them ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place, 
there  were  some  very  laudable,  good  Protestants 
among  them,  who  desired  that  the  no  popery  laws 
should  be  carried  fully  into  execution,  and  who 
actually  lodged  a  general  presentment  against  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  for  being  papists! 
As  to  the  article  of  religion  he  thought  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  strip  the  clergy  of  their  rights  and 
dues,  to  set  up  an  Anglican  establishment  where 
there  were  few  or  no  followers  of  our  church. 
These  dues  were  to  be  exacted  only  from  such  per- 
sons as  chose  to  be  Catholics ;  nobody  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  Catholic ;  but  people  were  rather 
invited  not  to  be  Catholics,  by  having  an  exemp- 
tion from  tithes  held  out  to  them.  He  maintained 
that  to  assimilate  the  constitution  of  the  province 
to  that  of  England,  was  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable,  and  that  the  constitution  now  proposed 
was,  on  the  side  of  liberality,  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  French  one,  and  the  best  under  all  cir- 
cumstances that  could  be  given.  "  If  any  English," 
said  Thiurlow,  in  conclusion,  "  resort  to  that  coun- 
try, they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  laws  that  are 
to  prevail  the  moment  they  get  there.  It  would  be 
just  as  wise  to  say,  if  an  Englishman  goes  to 
Guernsey,  the  laws  of  the  city  of  London  are  car- 
ried over  with  him.*    To  take  the  laws  as  they 

*  Their  old  French  Uws  were  led  to  the  people  of  Uie  Chaonel 
itUnda  i  Uieir  old  Spanish  Uwi  to  the  people  of  MiBOie»»  &c.^ 
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Btand  in  Canada  has  been  allowed ;  to  act  accord- 
ing to  those  laws,  and  to  be  bound  by  their  coer- 
cion, is  a  natural  consequence.  In  this  view  I 
think  the  bill  has  done  nothing  obnoxious.  /  have 
no  speculative  opinioTis,  I  would  have  consulted 
the  French  customs  to  a  much  greater  extenty  if  it 
had  been  for  me  to  have  framed  the  law, "  Colonel 
Barrel  then  rose  to  complain  of  those  parts  of  the 
bill  which  established  the  law  of  France,  the  reli- 
gion of  Prance,  and  the  new  l^islative  body  to  be 
formed  at  the  will  of  the  crown  in  the  colony. 
"  You  have  determined,"  said  he,  "  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  by  this  bill  it  has  its 
establishment.  It  is  very  singular  to  see  how  this 
poor  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  treated :  in 
Maryland  it  has  been  tolerated,  in  Ireland  perse- 
cuted, in  Canada  you  choose  to  give  it  an  establish- 
ment !  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  ought  to  strike 
at  the  religion  of  the  Canadians ;  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  give  it  them  within  certain  bounds."  He 
condemned  the  extension  given  to  the  province, 
and  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  measure 
as  bad  in  itself,  and  as  leading  to  something  worse. 
BarrtS  was  followed  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  very  easy  to  obliterate  old  habits, 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  and  to  assimilate 
the  French  Canadians  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  Serjeant  Glynn  objected  that  a  continu- 
ance was  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  a  direct  provision  made  for  it,  while  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  left  to  shelter  itself  under  such 
regulations  as  might  hereafter  be  found  necessary 
for  the  due  exercise  of  it.  He  concluded  a  long 
speech,  by  comparing  the  bill  to  the  arbitrary  forms 
of  government  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
some  of  our  colonies  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  bad 
days  of  Charles  II.  The  solicitor-general  Wedder* 
bum  defended  the  bill  with  great  ability,  and  with 
more  knowledge  of  history,  national  and  foreign, 
than  had  been  displayed  by  any  of  the  disputants. 
Glynn  had  said  that  in  conquering  the  Irish  and 
the  Welsh  we  had  imposed  our  laws  upon  them. 
Wedderbum  replied,  by  showing  that,  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  the  first  occupation  by  English  arms 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  from  which  time 
down  to  that  of  James  I.  a  very  small  part  indeed 
of  Ireland  was  subject  to  the  law  of  England ;  the 
law  of  England  prevailed  within  the  English  pale, 
but  no  further.  As  to  Wales,  from  the  time  of 
Edward,  the  great  conqueror,  down  to  Henry 
VIII.,  the  customs  of  Wales  governed  Wales, 
where  the  English  laws  were  not  properly  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  "  But,"  said 
Wedderbum, "  not  only  are  there  instances  of  great 
states  not  considering  themselves  warranted,  by 
right  of  conquest,  in  forcing  their  laws  upon  the  con- 
quered, but  even  countries  that  have  scarcely  any 
trace  of  public  laws  and  general  systems,  have  had 
that  good  policy  with  regard  to  the  countries  they 
have  made  themselves  masters  of.  The  very  Mus- 
sulman, the  Ottoman,  the  Turks,  the  worst  of  all 
conquerors,  in  the  countries  they  subdued  left  the 
people  in  possession  of  their  municipal  laws.  This 


is  the  case  in  Wallichia ;  this  is  the  case  in  Mol- 
davia ;  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  great  settlements 
in  which  the  Turks  have  pushed  their  arms!" 
He  showed  how  much  the  law  of  succession  differed 
in  England  from  that  established  in  Canada,  and 
how  hard  it  would  be  upon  all  younger  sons  in  that 
province  to  establish  suddenly  the  right  ofprimo- 
geniture.  He  represented  that  the  people  of 
Canada  for  several  years  past  had  been  annually 
intreating  government  to  take  all  these  matters 
into  consideration,  so  as  to  let  them  know  what 
really  was  to  be  the  rule  and  law.  Charles  Fox 
objected  to  the  bill  that  it  allowed  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome  their  dues  and  rights,  which 
dues  he  understood  to  mean  the  receiving  of  tithes, 
which  were  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  Canada.  This, 
he  said,  made  the  bill  a  money  bill,  and  the  Com- 
mons never  permitted  bills  of  that  nature  to  origi- 
nate with  the  Lords.  He  thought  this  objection 
alone  fatal  to  the  bill,  without  going  further.  He 
complained  of  this  country's  establishing  a  consti- 
tution, in  which  there  was  not  a  spark  or  semblance 
of  liberty.  **  To  go  at  once,"  said  he,  *'  and 
establish  a  perfectly  despotic  government,  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  love  of  despo- 
tism and  a  settled  desi^  to  enslave  all  the  people 
of  America.  My  idea  is,  that  America  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  force,  but  by  affection  and  interest. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  is  said,  is  not 
established  in  Canada.  According  to  my  notion, 
the  establishment  of  that  religion  consists  in  go- 
vernment paying  its  teachers ;  and,  when  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  rdigion  receive  tithes,  that,  I  main- 
tain, is  establishing  a  tax.  I  profess  I  do  not  my- 
self object  so  much  to  that  portion  of  the  bill ; 
because  I  think  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  much  to  be  def>recaledj  and  that  the 
penal  laws  oj  this  country  are  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  toleration,  I  think  there  might  be, 
in  some  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  an 
asylumi  where  Roman  CatholK»  might  go  if  per- 
secuted. I  still,  however,  think  that  this  provi- 
sion has  not  yet  been  distinguished  from  a  tax ; 
that  we  are  now  going,  for  the  first  time,  to  levy 
a  tax,  brought  down  from  the-  House  of  Lords,  for 
the  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment ;  that 
we  are  about  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  people  of  Canada 
for  the  support  of  a  religious  establishment ;  and 
that  we  are  taking  this  bill  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  it  ought  to  have  originated  here."  Lord 
North  rose  to  say,  that  the  bill  only  legalised  what 
had  existed  in  Canada  before  our  conquest,  in  giv- 
ing the  Catholic  clergy  the  enjoyment  of  their  ac- 
customed dues  and  rights;  it  did  not  originate 
them ;  it  gave  no  rights,  it  created  no  dues,  &c. 
Dunning  argued  with  Fox  that  it  was  unquestion- 
ably a  bill  that  went  to  raise  money;  **  and  if," 
said  he,  ^'  we  alone  possess  the  privilege  of  origin- 
ating money  bills,  this  is  a  bill  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  it."  Mr.  Dempster,  member  for  Forfar, 
asked  the  speaker  to  resolve  the  doubt  The 
speaker,  not  seeming  inclined  to  rise  or  speak. 
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Alderman  Sawbridge  rose  to  say,  that  he  thought 
he  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  an  answer,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  he  (Sawbridge)  would  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  House  whether  he  ought  to  give  an 
opinion  or  not.  The  speaker  then  rose,  saying 
that  he  was  sorry  to  be  called  upon  in  this  very 
unusual  manner,  and  then  added — **  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  bills  that  have  originated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  I  thought  ought  not  to 
have  come  to  this  House ;  and  I  have  pointed 
it  out  to  the  House,  that  the  House  might  judge 
upon  them.  I  never  have  presumed  to  judge 
upon  them  myself.  An  objection  has  been  stated 
to  the  House.  The  House  will  determine  as 
they  think  right.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in 
me  to  do  it."*  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  junior, 
said  that,  if  this  act  passed,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Canada  would  exact  tithes  and  dues  from 
Protestants  as  well  as  from  their  own  community. 
Thurlow  expressed  his  astonishment  at  hearing 
tithe  called  a  tax,  and  the  bill  a  money  bill. 
Upon  a  division  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  105  against  29.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  when  the  House  was  about  to  go  into 
committee  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Baker  presented  a 
petition  from  Thomas  Penn,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  of  John  IVnn,  Esq.,  true  and  absolute 
proprietaries  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  three  lower  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  in  Delaware,  in  America,  praying  that  the 
territory  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  their 
father  and  grandfather,  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  might  not  be  encroached  upon  by 
any  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Canada.  Lord 
North  said  it  was  never  intended  to  entrench  upon 
other  colonies.  Burke  said  that  the  new  line  did 
entrench  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  colony  of 
New  York.f  The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table,  and  leave  was  given  that  the  peti- 
tioners should  be  heard  by  counsel  if  they  thought 
fit.  A  petition  was  then  presented  from  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London  trading  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  praying  for  the  preservation  or  establish- 
ment oif  the  English  law  in  civil  cases  and  all 
matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property  and  civil 
rights,  with  trial  by  jury,  &c.  This  petition  was 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill ;  and  it  was  also  ordered  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  heard  by  themselves  or  counsel.  Cap- 
tain  Phipps  thought  that  the  House  ought  not 

*  Tpon  thU  Mr.  Demmter  said :— "  Sir,  what  it  would  he  nnlw* 
roaring  iu  yoa  to  do  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  aak  ;  I  therefore 
rise  to  Biakc  an  apology  to  ^ou.  I  have  always  undentuod  that 
iliere  it  a  right  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  chair ;  not  that  I  mean  to 
propose  it  upon  this  occasion,  bnt  I  apprehend,  if  the  majority  were 
to  appeal  tu  you  to  give  your  opinion,  tliat  we  should  hear  it.  I  have 
not  a  dotjbt  of  it"  Tlie'speaker  rejoined,  *'  The  honourable  gentle- 
man miitaJMS  me.  I  did  not  take  it  amiss  iu  him,  in  calling  upon 
me  to  givo  my  opinion.  What  I  take  to  he  the  province  of  the  dutir 
is  this  :-^if  there  was  a  doubt,  when  the  fact  was  decided  so  and  so, 
wbetlier '  it  came  within  tlie  privilege  of  this  House,  I  shoald  give  my 
opinion^  Decide  the  fact.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  if  you 
decide  llfiat  this  is  raising  money  upon  the  subject,  that  it  comes  with- 
in the  privilege.  But  am  I  to  decide  that  fact  ?  The  House  are  in 
WMseadbn  of  it.** 

tke,  who  was  now  sitting  in  parliament  for  the  great  commer- 
J  of  Bristol,  had  been  appointed,  as  far  back  as  November. 
bent  to  the  state  of  New  iork|  with  ^ molupents  amounting 
I  TOO/,  a-year. 
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to  go  mto  committee  upon  the  bill  at  all.  He 
said  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  must  be  to  deter 
every  Englishman  from  acquiring  property  in 
Canada ;  because  he  was  to  hold  it  under  French 
law.  He  also  complained  of  the  reservation  of 
all  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  '^  I 
would  have/'  said  he,  *' some  settlement  made 
for  the  church  of  England:  if  any  provisioOi 
it  should  be  by  tithe;  but  there  are  few  in- 
stances in  our  colonies  in  which  the  clergy  are 
paid  in  that  way.  In  Pennsylvania  every  man 
pays  his  own  clergyman.  He  pays  to  the  congre- 
gation to  which  he  belongs.  Without  wishing  to 
take  from  the  Canadians  their  religion — ^without 
wishing  to  take  away  the  federal  rights  of  that  coun- 
try— and  without  thinking  that  the  Canadian,  be- 
cause he  professes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion* 
would  be  unfit,  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  of 
the  legiriature  of  that  country,  I  think  there  might 
be  some  limitations;  'but  I  would  not  have  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  established  as  the  favourite 
religion  of  the  country.  In  short.  Sir,  I  see  no- 
thing in  this  bill  but  the  language  of  despotism." 
He  said,  as  Fox  and  several  other  members  had 
said  before  him,  that  if  the  House  adopted  it  at  all, 
they  ought  to  pass  it  as  a  temporary  bill,  for  three 
or  four  years,  until  better  regulations  could  be 
formed.  Mr.  Mackworth  then  moved  that  copies 
of  the  reports  made  by  General  Carleto%  governor 
of  Quebec,  by  William  Hey,  Esq.,  chief-justice, 
and  by  Francis  Maseres,  Esq.,  late  attorney-general 
of  the  province,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
Lord  North  opposed  the  motion,  as  the  reports 
would  be  a  very  long  time  copying,  and  as  the 
parties  themselves  were  about  to  be  examined  by 
the  House.  Mr.  Mackworth  thought  that  infor- 
mation vivd  voce  was  far  inferior  to  reports  drawn 
up  coolly  and  officially.  "  A  report,"  said  he,  ^'  is 
the  best  sort  of  brief  that  can  be  brought  to  this 
House:  we  are  all  counsellors  here.  I  hope  the 
noble  lord  will  assent  to  the  motion ;  for  without 
his  assent  we  shall  not  get  it."  Bamber  Gascoyne 
said  that  Mr.  Mascres's  report  was  printed,  but 
that  the  other  two,  which  would  make  a  large 
quarto  volume,  could  not  possibly  be  got  ready  in 
time;  and  Mackworth's  motion  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  85  against  46.  Mr.  Dempster  in- 
stantly moved  for  the  opinions  of  the  great  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  for  copies  of  the  reports 
of  his  majesty's  advocate-general,  attorney-general, 
and  solicitor-general,  relating  to  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  House  divided  again,  when  there 
appeared  for  ministers  85,  and  against  them  45. 
The  order  of  the  day  being  then  read,  and  the 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  whole  bill,  Mr.  Mansfield,  counsel  for  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  who  had  petitioned  against  the 
bill,  was  called  in.  This  distinguished  lawyer, 
afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  solicitor-general, 
and  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
represented  that  his  clients  were  likely  to  be  suf- 
ferers, if  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should 
prevaHi  and  the  French  law  of  Canada  be  esta- 
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blished  in  civil  cases  without  jury — that  they  ob- 
jected to  the  legislative  council,  because,  when 
pushed  as  far  as  it  could  go,  it  would  make  the 
Canadians  slaves,  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  other  colonies  in  America  were  freemen — that 
in  consequence  of  the  optional  jury,  by  which 
either  of  the  contending  parties  might  call  for  that 
safe-guard,  many  causes  had  actually  been  tried  by 
juries  since  our  conquest,  not  only  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Englishmen,  but  also  of  the  Canadians 
themselves ;  and  he  was  warranted  to  say  that  the 
Canadians  were  desirous  to  have  continued  among 
them  this  very  mode  of  trial.  He  represented  that 
the  general  state  of  the  province  was  far  more 
flourishing  now,  both  as  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  French  ;  and  this, 
he  said,  was  the  strongest  proof  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  changing  the  system  of  law.  He 
thought  that  the  old  French  or  Canadian  law  might 
be  left  to  regulate  the  descent  of  real  property,  its 
devolution,  &c.,  without  being  applied  to  com- 
merce and  other  matters  where  the  English  law 
was  80  far  superior.  He  concluded  with  an  eulo- 
gium  on  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  civil  or  cri- 
minal ;  and  he  was  followed  by  two  other  barristers, 
who  spoke  generally  in  favour  of  the  English  laws, 
and  stated  that  the  Engliak  residents  in  Canada 
were  of  opinion  that  an  annihilation  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  colony. 
On  the  2nd  of  June  General  Carleton,  governor  of 
Canada,  was  called  in  and  examined.  He  declared, 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  Canadians  did  not 
like  our  law,  first  from  the  great  expensivenesa  of 
it,  and,  in  the  next  place,  from  all  the  proceedings 
being  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand ;  and 
that  they  did  not  like  juries,  because  the  serving 
on  them  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  because,  from 
custom,  habit,  and  education,  they  preferred  trial 
by  the  judge.  When  asked  whether  he  thought,  if 
all  their  customs  of  descent  and  heritage  were  pre- 
served, they  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  intro- 
duction of  English  laws  and  trials  by  jury,  he  said — 
"  I  believe  they  would  make  no  objection  to  any 
such  commercial  laws,  if  they  could  know  what 
those  laws  are.  But  laws  in  the  bulk  which  no- 
body can  explain  to  thcQi,  they  think,  would  be 
delivering  them  over  a  prey  to  every  body  that  goes 
there  as  an  attorney  or  lawyer."  He  declared, 
most  distinctly,  that  the  Canadians  did  not  know 
what  the  law  of  England  was — ^that  in  its  essential 
parts,  deciding  matters  of  property,  they  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  it — and  that  even  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  Canadians  thought  and  hoped,  that  their  own 
laws  and  customs  might  be  continued,  because  they 
knew  what  they  were.  When  asked  whether  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  Canadians  had  any  idea  of 
the  law  of  habeas  corpus^  he  replied,  he  believed 
not  the  least,  though  there  might  be  a  few  gentle- 
men who  had  studied  the  matter.  He  informed 
the  House  that  compacts  and  associations  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Canadians  to  resist  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  laws  of  this  country,  and  to  bind 
themselves  in  aU  marriage  contracts,  as  strictly  as 


it  was  in  their  power  to  do,  that  all  their  posses- 
sions should  go  according  to  the  Canadian  customs. 
He  clearly  showed  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
towards  fixing  one  system  of  law  or  the  other ;  for, 
he  said,  he  had  heard  the  same  man  argue  for  the 
English  law  in  one  case,  because  it  suited  his  cause, 
and  for  the  French  law  in  another  case,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  When  asked  if  he  could  give  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  number  of  Protestant  subjects 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  he  said  that  there  were 
about  360,*  besides  women  and  children,  in  the 
whole  cobny  of  Canada,  and  about  150,000  Roman 
Catholics.  The  clergy,  he  said,  had  generally  since 
the  peace  received  their  tithes  and  parochial  dues 
as  formerly.  When  asked  by  Charles  Fox  whe- 
ther they  received  from  Protestants  as  well  as  from 
Catholics,  he  said  he  really  did  not  know,  there 
were  so  very  few  ProtestanU  that  cultivated  land — 
Protestants  wera  so  few  in  the  country — out  of  the 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  so  very  few,  that 
they  were  scarcely  to  be  iwen  in  travelling  through 
it,  as  there  were  but  360  families  in  a  district  three 
hundred  miles  long  and  very  wide.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  trade,  industry,  agriculture,  and  popu- 
lation were  increasing  rapidly,  and  chiefly  through 
the  great  capitals  of  English  merchants,  and  their 
superior  knowledge  and  spirit  in  trade.  As  to  a 
house  of  assembly,  he  said  he  had  put  the  question 
to  several  of  the  Canadians,  who  had  told  him  that 
assemblies  had  drawn  so  much  distress  upon  the 
other  colonies,  had  occasioned  such  riots  and  con- 
fusion, that  they  wished  never  to  have  one  of  any 
kind  whatever.  He  added  that,  independently  of 
other  considerations,  they  disliked  an  assembly,  as 
not  being  conformable  to  their  ancient  customs. 
Being  asked  whether  the  Canadians  were  awaie 
that  an  assembly  would  be  a  l^al  way  of  making 
the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  known,  or  whether  they 
had  been  led  to  look  upon  all  representative  bodies 
as  factious,  he  replied, — "  I  believe  they  have  no 
idea  of  assemblies,  but  what  they  receive  fix}m  our 
newspapers,  and  the  accounts  that  come  from  the 
other  provinces."  He  was  asked  whether  any 
pains  bad  been  taken  to  explaiA  the  excellence  of  a 
constitutional  government  ?— To  this  the  soldier 
said — "It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  instnict  a  whole 
people  in  lessons  of  politics,  and  I  have  never 
attempted  it.  ....  The  Canadians  have  frequently 
expressed  their  desire  and  prayer  to  have  their 
ancient  usages  restored  to  them ;  and  have  stated 
that  the  form  of  government  which  came  nearest 
their  ancient  usages  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  them."  But,  immediately  after  this,  he 
seemed  to  admit  that  the  indifference  to  con- 
stitutional forms  of  government  proceedi:|d  in  a 
great  measure  from  our  anti-popery  laws,  lOur  test 
act,  oath  of  supremacy,  &c.  "  They  haV^  very 
often  told  me,"  said  Carleton,  "  that  dur  ing  our 
military  government,  the  English  frequen&y  ex- 


•  In  ihU  number  he  included  "  a  good  many  dUbaadeil  fcldier*. 
tiiat  kept  tipplmg-houaes."  He  said  that  there  were  some  Irto  had 
porchaned  land  in  the  proTi nee— officers,  orieduced  nfficrfft  aomc 
very  respectable  merchants,  and  some  inferior  officers  in  tr.Ue-  but 
Uiat  in  general  theMsettlevs  were  people  of  imaU  property  ' 
duh'g  Ddiattt,  K    sr     a 
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pressed  to  them  the  happiness  and  great  advantages 
they  would  receive  by  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  and  forms  of  government ;  telling  them 
that  they  were  to  become  a  happy  people  by  the 
change.  Several  years  after,  when  they  had  expe- 
rienced what  it  was,  and  found  that  they  were  de- 
barred of  what  they  looked  upon  as  the  civil  rights 
of  subjects,  and  that  they  understood  that,  cu 
Roman  Caihaiicsy  they  could  not  enjoy  places  of 
profit,  or  trust,  or  honour,  they  thought  it  was  add- 
ing mockery  and  insult  to  severity;  and  were 
astonished  that  people  could  hold  such  language  to 
them." 

After  a  very  long  examination.  General  Carle- 
ton  was  told  that  he  might  attend  on  another 
day ;  and  Mr.  Maseres,  late  attorney-general  of 
Quebec,  but  now  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  ealled  in.*  This  accomplished  lawyer,  who 
had  resided  three  years  in  the  colony,  and  who  had 
diligently  studied  the  matters  under  discussion, 
confirmed  in  part  what  Greneral  Carleton  had  said 
as  to  the  aversion  of  the  Canadians  to  the  English 
law;  and  afiSrmed  that  the  greatest  uneasiness 
existed  among  them  as  to  any  sudden  change  re- 
sjiecting  property,  family  descent,  dower,  and  the 
hke.  But  he  insisted  that  many  of  the  Canadians 
liked  to  have  a  jury  in  civil  cases ;  that  the  pro- 
perty of  En^ish  merchants,  which  had  so  vastly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  colony,  could  not  be 
considered  so  secure  if  juries  were  done  away  with ; 
and  he  declared  his  persuasion  that  the  Canadians 
would  admit  that  part  of  the  English  law,  rather 
than  lose  those  great  benefits  they  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  English  capital  and  the  trading  of 
English  merchants  among  them.  He  thought  that 
a  few  years'  experience  might  conciliate  the  Cana- 
dians to  our  form  of  judicature,  more  especially  if 
methods  were  taken  to  remove  some  of  their  objec- 
tions. He  thought  that  the  law  of  habeas  corpus 
should  continue,  and  that  the  total  repeal  of  the 
king's  proclamation  would  be  considered  a  breach 
of  the  public  faith.  In  the  absence  of  the  habeas 
corpus  and  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
French  laws,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  security 
against  a  letire  de  cacfiet.  In  reply  to  a  query 
respecting  the  degree  of  power  that  the  present  bill 
would  vest  in  the  crown,  he  said  that  it  would  give 
the  king  very  nearly  the  sole  legislative  authority, 
but  that  authority  could  not  absorb  the  power  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  British  legislature,  as 
the  sovereign  could  have  no  power  independent  of 

*  Francis  Maseres,  commonly  styled  Baron  Maseres,  was  de- 
scended from  a  French  Protestant  family,  driven  out  of  France  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  had  returned  ttovn  Cm- 
nada  the  preceding  year  (1773).  and  had  then  been  appointed  cur- 
sitor baron,  which  office  he  held  tiU  his  death.  He  was  also  at 
different  times  deputy  recorder  of  London  and  senior  Judge  of  the 
iheriff*s  court.  He  died  in  1824.  at  Reigate.  in  Sussex,  in  the  ninety- 
third  vear  of  his  age.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  aU  respects  a 
liberal  man.  He  reprinted  and  pultlished  at  his  own  expense  a 
vnriety  of  works  illustrating  the  history  of  his  country  and  mathe- 
matical history.  His  reprint  of  two  -volumes  of  tracts  concerning  the 
great  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  has  been  fluently  referred 
to  in  the  previous  part  of  this  history.  And  very  cordially  do  we 
wish  that  others  would  follow  his  example  in  this  respect,  or  that 
societies  of  liberal  and  Judicious  men  would  do—what  government 
ought  .to  have  done  long  ago,  but  which  there  still  seems  no  hope  of 
U*  doing— collect  Mkd  embody  the  widely -scattered  materials  of  bti- 
tiab  history. . 


the  two  houses  of  parliament.  He  asserted  that 
the  national  incongruity  and  antipathy  between  the 
Canadians  and  English  had  increased  since  the 
coming  of  *the  Protestant  bishop.*  He  did  not 
approve  of  restoring  to  the  C^hoHc  clergy  their 
ancient  rights  and  dues,  because,  unaccompanied 
with  restraints  upon  the  great  power  of  the  bishop, 
it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  because 
it  was  certainly  not  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Canadians,  who  preferred  having  the  option  of 
paying  tithe  or  letting  it  alone — an  option  which 
they  had  held  ever  since  our  occupation  of  the 
country. t  Maseres  entertained  opinions  about 
conversions  and  the  facility  of  changing  religions, 
which  were  scarcely  justified  by  any  fact  or  ana- 
logy. He  said  that  the  Canadians  were  a  submis- 
sive, easy,  quiet  people ;  and  that  he  believed  that, 
in  many  places,  if  a  Protestant  minister  had  been 
put  into  a  living  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  very  little  pains  would  have  brought  over 
many  to  the  Protestant  religion.  He  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  mere  conjecture,  and  that  no 
experiment  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  tried.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Canadians  would 
not  object  to  a  house  of  assembly  if  Catholics  were 
admitted  into  it  as  well  as  Protestants.  After  an- 
swering many  other  questions  Mr.  Masa-es  was 
ordered  to  withdraw.  On  the  next  day,  the  3rd 
of  June,  General  Carleton  was  further  examined, 
chiefly  upon  the  propriety  of  extending  the  limits 
of  the  colony ;  and  later  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hey, 
late  chief  justice  of  Quebec,  was  examined  on  the 
matter  of  the  bill  generally.  He  said  he  had 
resided  six  years  at  Quebec,  and  had  fbund  the 
Canadians  geno-ally  approve  of  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  causes.  He  considered  them  a  very  atten- 
tive and  obedient  people,  but,  in  general,  very 
ignorant  and  very  prejudiced.  He  said  that  the 
higher  part  of  them  looked  upon  the  institution  of 
juries  in  civil  cases  as  humiliating  and  degrading, 
while  the  lower  orders  looked  upon  it  as  a  burden 
and  expense.  He  thought,  however,  the  trial  by 
jury  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  them  even  in 
civil  cases  if  they  were  paid  for  their  time  and 
trouble,  and  if  that  unanimity  which  our  law  re- 
quires was  not  to  be  insisted  upon  there.^  He 
could  not  say  that  the  mass  of  the  Canadians 
understood  the  blessings  either  of  juries  or  of 
the  habeas  corpus.     When  asked  whether  the 

*  An  English  bishop  of  Quebec  had  been  appointbd  a  few  yean 
before. 

t  "  The  froundofthat  opinion  of  ^eirs  and  ofmine/*  said  Maseres, 
"  is  the  strong  words  of  General  Amherst's  answer  to  the  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  French  ^eral,  for  the  continuation  of  the  obligation 
of  the  people  to  pay  their  tithes  and[other  dues  : — Ortnudt  oi  to  their 
free  exerme  of  their  religion ;  ftst,  at  to  the  obiigatiom  of  paying  tithes^  OuU 
wiit  depend  mm  the  kmg't  pleasure.  That  has  been  universally  un- 
derstood, till  now,  to  have  been  a  positive  dispensing  with  the  obli- 
gation. It  has  often  huppened  that  they  have  not  paid  tithe  ;  much 
oflener  that  they  did,  from  their  regard  to  their  roligion.**— Cseas- 
dish. 

t  Mr.  Maseres  also  had  said  that  something  like  a  Scotch  Jury 
would  be  preferable.  '*  One  of  their  objections."  said  he,  "  is  to 
Juries,  from  the  necessity  of  beintf  unanimous,  which  they  sometimes 
ridicule,  by  calling  it  a  vtethod  oftrkd  hy  itrength  of  body  and  power  to 
Jhst  UtMest ;  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  ttiat  trial  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  them  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  were  permitted  to  de- 
oule  the  verdict ;  but,  as  it  U,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  I  believe 
they  would  choose  to  have  it  in  the  manner  it  is,  because  I  see  thcyy 
fhsqucntly  make  use  of  Juries  in  causes  of  consequence.**— CaiwiMftsA. 
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it  was  difficult  to  say,  upon  any  wbject  in  this 
world,  what  waa  best  "for  any  men  or  set  of 
men  on  speculation.  When  asked  whether  he  un- 
derstood the  French  law,  he  said  he  found  it  very 
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lower  and  middle  orders  would  not  be  flattered 
and  pleased  by  the  power  given  by  a  jury,  in 
roportion  as  the  higher  orders  were  mortified, 
^esaid — "I  am  inchned  to  think  not.  They 
would  enduTe  i/,  tlmt  is  all;  and,  under  the  altera- 
tions I  have  mentioned  before,  it  would  be  less  dis- 
agreeable to  them ;  but  I  fear  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  convince  them  of  the  use  or  advantage  of 
it."  When  asked  whether  the  Canadians  would 
have  any  great  objection  to  a  provincial  assembly 
into  which  Roman  Catholics  would  be  admitted, 
under  certain  restrictions,  he  replied — "  I  believe 
they  have  no  idea  of  advantage  from  it.  Theylook 
upon  a  house  of  assembly  as  a  house  of  riot,  calcu- 
lated for  nothing  but  to  disturb  the  government 
and  obstruct  public  servants." 

When  Hey  8  examination  was  over  they  called 
in  M.  de  Lotbini^re,  who  had  been  described  by 
Mr.  Maseres  as  being  a  very  sensible  and  reflect- 
ing man,  and  a  great  proprietor  of  land  in  Ca- 
nada.    By  means  of  an  interpreter,  he  informed 
the  committee  that  he  was  a  native  of  Canada 
and  was  of  the  corps  of  noblesse,  that  he  had 
read  the  bill,  and  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
that  part  which  referred  to  the  legislative  council ; 
that  in  his  own  opinion  he  was  much  against  that 
council,  and  that  the  .natural  inclinations  of  his 
countrymen  would  be  to  be  governed  by  a  free 
legislature  like  that  of  England,  provided  they 
were  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it  themselves.     He 
said  he  would  not  object  if  trading  persons,  or  if 
an  inferior  order,  were  admitted  into  an  assembly ; 
and  that  he  thought  if  there  was  an  equal  balance 
of  powers  the  noblesse  of  Canada  could  not  reason- 
ably oppose  such  a  constitution.*    But  when  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  English  laws  in  general 
were  not  the  best  for  the   Canadians,  he  said 
roundly — "  /  make'^  no  doubt  but  your  laws  are 
wise  and  good^  and  make  you  a  hanpy  people^ 
but  my   countrymen  prefer  their  old  laws  and 
cust&msV    After  this  plain  avowal  they  asked  him 
no  more  questions,  but  called  up  Dr.  Marriott, 
the  king's  advocate-general,   who  was   generally 
understood  to  have  assisted  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
secretary   of  American  afilairs,  and  to  have  had 
the  principal  hand  in  drawing  up  the  bill.     The 
eminent  civilian  and  the  opposition  made  a  dis- 
play of  intellectual  gladiatorship  in   a  somewhat 
extraordinary  style.      They   seemed   determined 
to  force  him    into   confessions  and   disclosures, 
and  he  seemed  resolute  to  reveal  nothing.     When 
asked  what    would  be    the   best    establishment 
of  laws  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  he  replied 

*  Of  the  Canadian  noblesse  Mr.  Maseres  had  said  in  the  course  of 
his  culmination—"  Very  few  that  take  the  lead  among  them  make 
a  complaint  against  the  English  government.  Of  the  set  of  people 
who  call  themselves  noblesse,  amounting  to  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  flftv  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  eight  or  ten, 
perhans  twelve,  are  noblesse  according  to  the  French  ideas,  of  which 
class  tnere  hxej\fiy  thotuand /amilies  in  France — I  mean  of  the  here- 
ditary noblesse ;  but  there  are  others,  who  associate  themselves  with 
these,  and  consider  themselves  utjou  the  same  footing— people  who 
have  held  civil  offices,  noblesse  for  life,  disbanded  officers  who  had 
held  commissions  in  the  militia  or  among  regular  troops ;— those 
people  are  most  apt  to  complain ;  they  fear  the  change  of  govern- 
ment the  most ;  the^  even  are,  in  some  degree,  envious  of  the  succcu 
and  protperitjf  of  in/emr  peopie**—  Cavendish. 


LoKO  Dartmouth.    From  a  Portrait  by  Shijis'er, 

difficult  to  understand  any  law.  When  asked 
whether  he  understood  the  power  of  the  French 
king  under  the  constitution  of  the  French  laws,  he 
said  it  was  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  foreigner  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  idea  of  the  constitution  of  another 
country ;  that  the  constitution  of  one's  own  coun- 
try required  a  great  deal  of  close  application  and 
study ;  that  he  wished  he  understood  it  better  him- 
self, and  that  many  other  people  would  study  it 
more^  and  understand  it  better  than  they  aid. 
And  when  asked  whether  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  restore  to  Canada  any  part  of  the  French  con- 
stitution, he  said  that  expediency  was  '^  minis- 
terial language — a  word  of  state,  meaning  that 
high  policy,  that  great  arcanum,  the  sublime  of 
government,  which  extended  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  wisdom,  which  few  could  pry  into, 
which  fewer  could  comprehend,  and  wliich,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  not.''  Being  asked,  as  a  man  of 
business  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  what  aort  of 
government  he  would  give  to  Canada,  he  replied — 
"  The  giving  of  laws  to  mankind  is  the  perfection 
of  all  knotoledge^  human  and  divine.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  day  s^  of  months^  of  yearSy  but  of  ages. 
For  me  to  answer  the  question,  what  sort  of  go- 
vernment I  would  give  to  the  province,  I  must  be 
the  vainest  of  men."  The  question  was  put  to 
him  again,  slightly  varied  in  form,  as.  What  was 
tlie  properest  civil  establishment  to  be  given  by  the 
legislature  of  this  country? — "That,"  said  he, 
"  depends  upon  a  most  extensive  knowledge,  an 
infinite  knowledge  indeed,  of  the  relations  of  men 
and  things,  times  and  circumstances ;  the  positions 
of  both  countries ;  the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
people ;  the  wants  of  the  province ;  the  views  of 
the  mother-country ;  the  conduct  of  the  neighbour- 
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ing  colonies;  the  state  of  the  nation  vis-d^is^  or 
respecting  them  and  the  designs  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  These  relations  change  every  moment: 
this  vast  political  prospect  is  for  ever  doubtful  and 
floating;  it  contains  too  many  objects  for  my 
short  vision  and  poor  comprehension.  My  an- 
swer, therefore,  to  the  question,  What  is  the  pro- 
perest  establishment  for  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
be  given  by  the  legislature  of  this  country,  is — I 
cannot  tell."  This  was  a  good  lesson  to  many  a 
flighty,  confident  member  of  parliament,  who 
thought  it  as  easy  to  make  laws  and  constitutions 
as  turnpike-roads.  William  Burke,  who  was  only 
the  brother  of  a  great  man,  chose  to  say  that  this 
last  answer  had  an  absurdity  in  it  Upon  being 
asked  whether  he  had  given  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Canada,  Dr.  Marriott  replied  that  he  had, 
as  his  majesty's  advocate-general,  to  his  majesty  in 
council ;  and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  a 
code  of  laws,  in  conjunction  with  his  brethren  in 
office,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  They 
then  told  him  that  the  House  would  be  glad  to 
know  the  contents  of  his  plan.  To  this  Marriott 
replied — ^^  I  stand  here  as  his  majesty's  servant : 
my  colleagues  next  to  me  in  office,  who  have  given 
their  opinions  as  well  as  myself  to  his  majesty,  are 
within  the  bar.  When  an  advocate  or  counsellor 
gives  his  opinion,  it  is  the  property  of  his  client 
His  majesty  is  in  possession  of  my  opinion.  If 
this  House  does  me  the  high  honour  of  being  de- 
sirous to  know  my  sentiments,  such  as  they  are 
(and  they  are  very  free  ones),  the  House  will  then 
address  his  majesty  to  lay  my  opinion  before  the 
House.  If  the  House  will  not  agree  to  that  ad- 
dress, my  sentiments  must  remain  deposited  with 
his  majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom,  where  they  now 
most  happily  rest'**  The  opposition  members  in 
committee  endeavoured  to  force  the  civilian  from 
this  position,  by  varying  their  queries,  and  flattering 
his  pride  as  a  lawyer  and  author — ^but  all  was  in 
vain.  Mr.  William  Burke  then  asked  how  many 
pages  his  plan  contained,  and  what  time  it  had 
taben  him  to  compose  it.  He  replied  that  there 
were  about  three  hundred  closely  written  pages, 
but  as  to  the  time  he  could  not  say — ten  or  twelve 
months  perhaps  at  difierent  intervals.  "  But," 
added  he,  *^  if  I  am  to  speak  to  all  the  time  that  I 
was  thinJting  upon  the  subject,  it  was  near  two 

*  He  thiu  described  the  way  in  which  ho  had  set  to  work— 
"  tn  a  qaeHtioQ  so  extensive,  and  which  involved  every  pos- 
•ible  consideration  of  policy,  and  very  little  of  law,  I  drew  up 
my  opinion,  with  all  that  modesty  and  diffidence  which  became 
me.  The  danger  of  Dositiveneas  in  speculative  opinions  is  obvious 
to  any  man  of  a .  right  mind.  The  more  I  viewed  the  subject 
on  every  side  the  more  difficulties  occurred  to  me.  I  weighed 
all  fiacts  and  reasonings  in  a  true  bnlance.  without  bias  to  any 
man  or  any  Tparty,  but  found  it  hard,  after  the  whole  result  of 
my  inquiries,  to  Ax  decidedly  what  the  s\'stem  of  law  ought  to  be  for 
a  people  so  remote  ftom  home,  and  of  whose  manners  and  wants  we 
know  so  little.  Mv  method  of  proceeding  was  this:  I  collected  all 
facts  as  represented  to  me,  and  as  far  as  other  persons,  who  well 
knew  the  colony  by  having  been  in  it,  wore  agreed  in  their  reports 
made  to  the  king's  government.  I  then  brought  all  the  facto  and 
probable  reasonings  together  in  one  general  puint  of  view,  for  the 
as4gtanc«of  my  two  colleagues  hi  office,  that  they  might  form  an 
easier  decbion.  1  drew,  indeed,  my  own  conclusions;  but  they 
were  not  positive,  but  open  to  better  reasonings.  I,  therefore,  through 
the  whole,  adopted  the  st^le  and  manner  of  that  which  Cicero  calls 
the  deliberatiimm  gentu  dwemdi.  1  submitted  everything  to  his  ma* 
caty*s  wisdom  in  council,  aided  by  the  opinions  and  argumMito  of 
miitb  Ughet  authority  than  any  which  I  could  oflbr.'*— 


years.  I  took  it  up,  laid  it  in  my  desk ;  took  it 
up,  and  laid  it  in  my  desk  agam,  that  it  might 
ripen  in  my  mind.  I  saw  my  difficulties— I 
dreaded  being  hasty  or  positive,  and  I  thought  no 
trouble  too  much  on  sucn  a  public  subject,  which 
appeared  too  much  for  the  life  of  any  man,  and 
most  certainly  for  any  one  man's  understanding." 
Here  William  Burke  cried  out  rudely — "  I  de- 
sire to  know  what  was  the  name  of  the  thing  which 
you  took  up  and  laid  down  so  often,  and  which  you 
delivered  in  at  last  to  his  majesty?"  "  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,"  retorted  Marriott,  "  I  remember 
the  face  of  that  gentleman  who  asks  me  the  ques- 
tion. I  answer,  when  that  gentleman  was  himself 
in  office,  he  very  well  knew  what  sort  of  things 
are  the  opinions  of  crown  lawyers*^  He  had 
scarcely  sai<l  the  words  when  there  arose  a  loud 
cry,  "  Withdraw !  withdraw ! "  and  William 
Burke,  in  a  towering  passion,  exclaimed  that  the 
witness  at  the  bar  had  behaved  without  any  re- 
spect to  the  House ! — that  the  House  had  been  in- 
sulted enough  elsewhere !  "  We  arc  in  an  abject 
state,"  said  he ;  "  we  are  very  ill  used !  The  other 
House  have  used  us  ilL  They  shut  us  out,  not  for 
fear  we  should  bear  what  they  do,  but  for  fear  we 
should  see  they  do  nothing.  I  am  glad  to  find  the 
origin  of  these  ill  manners  and  this  gross  contempt, 
in  a  noble  lord.*  They  frame  the  bill  there,  delay 
it  by  keeping  it  in  their  hands,  then  send  it  down 
to  us ;  and  now  we  are  to  hurry  through  it  without 
sufficient  information,  and  nobody  will  own  it. 
The  doors  are  shut  upon  us ;  nobody  will  give  us 
information !"  He  desired  that  the  witness  should 
be  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  should  be  taken  whether  he  had  put  an  im- 
proper question,  or  the  witness  made  an  improper 
answer.  Dr.  Marriott  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
accordingly.  Mr.  Pulteney  said,  with  great  6on- 
hommie^ "  I  have  often  observed  much  confusion 
occasioned  in  this  House  when  a  witness  of  wit 
and  abilities  is  examined."  He  thought  it  was 
wrong,  considering  the  last  witness's  situation,  to 
have  called  him  to  be  examined  at  all,  although 
they  had  been  refused  the  perusal  of  papers,  and 
altb)ugh  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  had  de- 
clined telling  what  were  the  opinions  given  in  by 
them  upon  the  bill.  Lord  North  defended  the 
learned  civilian,  saying  that  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  House,  and  that  no  improper  question 
ought  to  be  put  to  him.  Burke  then  rose  to  apolo- 
gise for  his  brother  William,  and  concluded  a 
speech  of  some  length  by  saying  he  should  never 
have  concurred  in  the  motion  to  examine  the 
learned  gentleman,  if  the  motion  for  the  address 
for  papers  had  not  been  overruled.  Dr.  Marriott 
was  then  called  in  again.  But  the  examina- 
tion was  even  less  satisfactory  to  the  oppo- 
sition than  before,  the  doctor  refining,  draw- 
ing logical  distinctions,  and  skilfully  avoiding 
any  direct  answer,  and  one  or  two  of  the  puzzled 
members  of  the  committee  descending  to  down- 

*  He  alluded  to  Lord  Marchmont.  who  had  so  rudely  moved  the 
exclusion  of  aU  strangers,  members  of  the  House  of  Gommoosy  and 
oU  fhna  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
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right  buiFoonery.*  At  last  that  bold  de- 
bater, Colonel  Barre,  took  the  civilian  in  hand. 
"  The  gentleman  at  the  bar,"  said  Barrtf,  "  is  cer- 
tainly under  personal  difficulties  from  his  situation 
in  office,  and  from  not  being  a  member  of  this 
House;  but  I  see  he  bears  his  examination  with 
much  patience  and  good  humour.  We  were  all 
going  to  be  very  dull,  and  he  has  enlivened  us. 
He  has  been  asked  above  a  hundred  questions,  and 
has  parried  them  all;  not  one  decisive  answer 
have  we  got  I  did  not  expect  he  would  have 
kept  his  ground  so  stoutly  against  numbers.  I 
will  now  beg  leave  to  try  him.  I  undertake.  Sir, 
to  ask  him  one  very  easy  question,  which  I  think 
he  may  and  will  answer.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  King  of  Prussia's  religion?"  To  this  the  im- 
perturbable and  logical  doctor  replied,  "  I  have  read 
some  of  his  works,  if  the  writings  are  really  his ; 
although  some  people  have  doubted  the  title, 
'  (Euvres  du  Philosophe  de  Sans  Souci.'  His  reli- 
gion may  be  judged  from  them."  "  I  desire  to 
know,"  added  the  querist  Barrel,  "  what  you  judge 
the  King  of  Prussia's  religion  to  be?"  "From 
those  works,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  believe  his  ma- 
jesty has  no  formal  religion."  "  Well,"  said 
Barrt?, "  I  am  the  only  person  that  has  got  a  di- 
rect answer  from  the  gentleman.  But,  if  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada  were  to  be  ceded  to  his  Prussian 
majesty,  what  religion  would  he  introduce  into  it  ?" 
"  A  soldier's  religion,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  And 
what  is  a  soldier's  religion  ?"  enquired  the  colonel. 
"  If  I  were  a  soldier,  Sir,"  said  Marriott,  "  I 
would  answer,  my  honour."  *'  And  what  is  a 
lawyer's  religion?"  asked  Barr<5.  "  Why,  his 
honour  too ;  and  not  to  give  up  his  client,"  said 
the  doctor ;  adding,  "  But  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
knows  there  are  two  orders  of  lawyers  in  this 

•  The  reader  may  take  the  following  as  a  specimen ;— '*  Q.  Do 
yoo  think  that  ihe  Canadians  will  not  suffer  KT-^atly  if  the  habeas 
eotpu$  law  is  nnt  iutroduoed  among  them  ?  A.  The  idea  of  tlie  suffer- 
ing IS  the  idea  of  the  sufferer,  and  not  of  a  third  person :  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  fSeelings  of  the  Canadinnri.— Q.  Cannot  you  coiiceue 
the  pain  of  another  p«rton  ?  A.  Ho  person  has  a  true  unpression  of 
the  degree  of  pain  or  pleasure  of  another  being ;  there  is  no  complete 
medium  to  convey  the  sensations ;  words  will  not  do  it.  No  permm 
COM  tell  what  a  man  qfprvbitu  and  reJlectiMf  vho  wishes  (o  judge 
teithmit  errttr,  and  to  do  nis  pmblie  dvty  in  an  ardmovs  questim, /eds^ 
vhen  put  upon  the  rack  <ff  apigion.  No  man  in  this  place  exactly 
knows  how  /  /eel  in  my  particular  and  relative  sttaatUM,  by  being 
so  Ump  kept  lit  this  bar^  mtd  called  upon  to  answer  every  sort  of  ques- 
tion that  can  be  imagined,  about  all  possible  and  probable  things,  from 
such  a  variety  of  persons.  Witnesses,  by  all  the  law  I  know  in  the 
world,  are  called  everywhere  only  to  speak  tojhcts;  to  opinions,  no- 
where ;  except  in  one  comrt  of  religion  in  the  world.— Q.  Yon  have, 
then,  some  sort  of  idea  of  another  man's  suffering,  although  not  an 
adequate  and  perfe<:t  one.  Cannot  you  tell  the  House,  supposing  I 
were  to  give  the  gentleman  who  sits  below  me  a  slap  on  the  face, 
what  he  would  suffisr  ?  [The  member  who  put  the  question  being  a 
slightly  made  man.  and  the  gentleman  who  sat  ben«ith  him  a  very 
stout  man.  and  tlie  latter  turning  round  quick  to  look  at  him,  it  occa- 
sioned a  loud  laugh.]  I  mean,  what  would  a  person  struck  suffer 
when  there  are  visible  signs  of  a  violent  blow  ?  Suppose  that  the 
Uood  gushes  out  of  the  nose  ?  A,  The  noses  of  some  people  bleed 
without  pain.  That  gentleman  might  have  a  blow  on  the  nose,  and 
he  might  feel  it ;  I  should  not.  I  mean  he  would  feel  it  if  he  were 
sober ;  if  he  were  drunk  he  might  not ;  he  might  take  it  all  in  good 
part ;  and,  as  for  the  blood,  swear  it  was  all  good  claret.— JfemAer. 
Repeat  the  answer.  A.  If  he  were  inebriated  he  might  not  leeL 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  my  answers  are  not  improper.  I  desire  to  be 
serious ;  I  am  earnest.  The  answer.  I  take  it.  by  the  law  of  all 
evidence,  ought  to  be  of  the  same  colour  with  the  question,  and 
pointed  to  it  Chairman,  Right,  oertoinly.**—CSiiceiidttA.  This  portion 
of  Cavenduh's  account  appears  to  be  copied  nearly  terbatim  f^om  the 
ivport  of  the  evidence  published  at  the  time  and  given  in  the  Parlia- 
mentory  Hiitory.  In  some  other  places  the  two  accounts  vary 
•Ughtly. 


country — the  civilians  and  the  common  lawyers. 
I  am  no  common  lawyer.  The  religion  of  which 
order  does  he  mean  ?"  "  Of  both,"  said  Barre. 
"  The  common  lawyers,"  rejoined  the  doctor, 
"  must  answer  for  themselves.  I  can  readily  answer 
for  the  civilians:  they  are  ecclesiastical  Iaw3^er8, 
and  subscribe ;  they  are  of  the  religion  of  this 
country  by  law  established."  "  I  see,"  said 
Colond  Ban^,  '*  there  is  no  hitting  the  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  have  read  an  opinion  of  some  weight 
in  a  book  here  in  my  hand ;  it  is  so  laid  down, 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  cannot  escape  answer- 
ing it.  With  the  leave  of  the  House  I  will  read 
it : — *  In  order  to  judge  politically  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  suffering  the  Romish  religion  to  remain  an 
estid)lished  religion  of  the  state  in  any  part  of  your 
majesty's  dominions,  the  Romish  religion — I  mean 
its  doctrines,  not  its  ceremonies — ought  to  be  per- 
fectly understood.  The  opinion  of  the  royal  author 
of  the  Menwires  de  Brandenburg  seems  to  be 
conclusive  on  this  head  to  every  sovereign  power, 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  best  both  for  the 
prince  and  the  people ;  because  there  is  in  it  no 
middle  power  to  intervene  and  stand  before  the 
prince  against  the  people,  nor  before  the  people 
against  Uie  prince.'  The  House  now  sees  why  I 
put  the  other  question.  Did  you  ever  read  the 
Memoires  de  Brandenburg?''  (addressing  Mar- 
riott) ;  "  Is  that  which  I  have  read,  the  King  of 
Prussia's  opinion  ?  Is  that  opinion  in  the  M^ 
moires  de  Brandenburg  .^"  "  I  have  read,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  a  book  with  that  title;  but  whether 
this  book  ^vas  his  writing,  or  whether,  being  his 
book,  that  was  his  opinion  (for  many  people  write 
books  who  are  not  of  opinion  with  their  own 
books),  I  do  not  know.  There  is  somediing  like 
that  opinion  in  the  book."  "  The  book,"  said 
Barre,  '*  in  which  this  opinion  is  recommended  and 
adopted  ends  with  the  name  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man at  the  bar."*  Dr.  Marriott,  bowing  with 
great  r^pect  around  to  the  House,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  said, — "  I  now  subscribe  to 
that  opinion  most  seriously  and  most  sincerely."  He 
was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  committee  evi- 
dently having  had  quite  enough  of  him. 

Lord  North  next  proposed  the  reading  of  some 
papers  which  he  had  to  produce;  but  several 
members  thought  that  General  Murray,  who  had 
saved  the  town  of  Quebec  after  Wolfe's  death, 
should  be  examined.  North  thought  that  the 
two  last  days  had  afforded  every  necessary  evi- 
dence, reminded  the  House  that  Greneral  Murray 
left  the  province  five  years  ago,  and  urged  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
ministers  objected  to  the  examination  of  Murray, 
because  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Maseres, 
and,  in  many  points,  with  the  opposition  in  the 
House.  The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  when 
38  voted  for  the  attendance  of  the  general,  and  90 
against  it.     On  Monday,  the  6th  of  June,  there 

•  Marriott  had  printed  early  in  the  year  the  work  from  which 
Barre  quoted—"  Plan  of  a  Code  of  Laws  tor  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
report*^  by  the  Advocate-general.**  This  plan  had  not  been  altoire' 
th«r  foUowed  in  the  Quebec  Act. 
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was  a  stormy  debate  on  the  new  boundaries  fixed 
by  the  bill.     Lord  North  denied  that  there  was 
any  intention  of  encroaching  upon  any  other  colony, 
and  said  that,  as  we  were  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  real  situation  of  the  country,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  anything  safer  than,  saving  the  rights  of 
the'^other  colonies,  to  leave  the  line  to  be  setUed  on 
the  spot  by  commissioners,  and  persons  possessed  of 
local  knowledge.     And  he  proposed  an  amendment 
which  went  to  leave  the  limits  less  strictly  de6ned. 
Governor  Johnstone  objected  to  any  enlargement 
of  the  province,  sayimr  that  it  would  only  extend 
a  despotic  government,  and  establish  a  boundary 
line  somewhere,  where  God  and  nature  were  against 
it.     He  thought  the  colonists  themselves  the  best 
judges  in  the  matter.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  a  great 
maxim  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  our  coloni- 
zation is — ^let  men  manage  their  own  affairs ;  they 
will  do  it  better  on  the  spot,  than  those  at  a  distance 
can  possibly  do  it  for  them*"     He  further  said  that 
the  whole  bill  was  full  of  contradictions,  implying, 
as  it  did,  that  the  habeas  corpus  was  not  essential, 
that  trial  by  jury  was  not  the  best  way  of  trying  civil 
rights,  that  monc^ly  was  favourable  to  commerce, 
that  the  Popish  religion  was  better  than  the  Pro- 
testant, and  that  the  free  system  of  government 
given  US  by  our  ancestors  required  to  be  mixed 
with  the  despotism  of  France,  &c,     Burke,  who 
was  interested  for  his  clients,   the  assembly  of 
New  York,  said  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
knowing  what  the  limits  of  Canada  had  been  or 
what  they  might  be  made ;  and  be  moved  that 
John  Pownall,  Esq*,  under*secretary  for  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  should  attend  the  eommittee.    Lord 
North  objected ;  and  then  Burke  delivered  a  very 
loDg  speech,  to  explain  what  he  considered  the  pro- 
per frontier  line.     The  debate  which  followed  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  it  led  to  some  trining  alterations  in 
the  wording  of  the  bill.     On  the  'Jth  Burke  again 
attacked  the  biU,  and  condemned  all  the  legislative 
portion  of  it     "  I  am  not  unwilling,"  said  he,  "  to 
intermit  some  part  of  the  English  laws,  so  far  as 
they  interfere  with  the  habits  of  the  Canadians.     I 
consider  the  Canadians  as  the  first  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  no  doubt  the  English  subjects  ought  to  be 
the  second  object.     They  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a 
great  object  of  attention ;  while  every  security  to 
their  liberty  should  be  established.     I  would  have 
English  liberty  carried  into  the  French  colonies, 
but  I  would  not  have  French  slavery  brought  into 
the  English  colonies.     The  clause  goes  to  deprive 
the  subjects  of  Canada  of  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
clamation ;  it  goes  also  to  deprive  the  English  sub- 
ject of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  while  he 
is  residing  in  a  place  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain."     Later  in  the  day,  when 
Lord  North  moved  an  additional  clause,  Burke 
spoke  with  still  greater  warmth.    The  bill,  as  ori- 
ginally framed,   and    as   passed  by  the   Lords, 
secured  to  the  Catholic  clergy  their  accustomed 
dues  and  rights  with  respect  to  such  persons  only 
as  should  profess  their  religion,  without  any  men- 


tion whatever  of  a  provision  for  the  Protestant 
clergy.    Lord  North  proposed  to  add  these  words — 
"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  make  such 
provision  out  of  the  rest  of  the  said  accustomed 
dues  and  rights  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  said  province, 
as  he  or  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  Uiink  ne- 
cessary or  expedient."     His  lordship  ventured  to 
say  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  insert  this  proviso,  in  order  to  enable 
the  king  hereafter  to  support  the  Protestants  of 
Canada,  in  case  they  should  become  entitled  to 
have  their  clergy  provided  for  by  the  tithe,  &c.     "  I 
am  not  a  little  hurt,"  said  Burke,  **  that  the  evils 
of  arbitrary  power  are  to  be  corrected  by  insertion 
of  other  acts  of  arbitrary  power.     It  seems  to  be 
asserted  that  the  holders  of  these  things  hold  them 
not  by  act  of  parhament,  but  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
In   fact,  everything  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
king's  pleasure.     It  leaves  the  possession  of  tithe 
not  fixed  agreeably  to  any  certain  rule,  but  posses- 
sion at  the  king's  pleasure.     We  find  the  king's 
pleasure  twisted  about  every  fibre  of  this  bill.    AH 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  beautiful  idol,  the  king's 
pleasure !     I  want  as  much  of  law  as  you  please, 
and  as  little  of  the  king's  pleasure  as  possible. 
This  act  gives  to  his  majesty  a  power  to  appoint. 
Does  it  restrain  him  from  taking  away,  when, 
where,  or  how  much,  he  pleases?     Does  it  not 
give  him  power  to  rob  the  Popish  clergy,  without 
giving  any  advantage  to  the  Protestant  clergy  ?     I 
hope  it  will  become  a  fund  directly  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.     Never  will  I  give  a  vote 
for  abolishing  all  religion ;  for  tithe  is  the  large 
premium  upon  religion.     Some  Protestant  clergy 
are  wanted  immediately,  because  there  are  son^e 
Protestant  inhabitants.     Let  the  law  be  the  golden 
rule,  that  establishes  religion  for  the  Frenchman, 
or  gives  it  to  the  Englishman.     I  want  a  legal  pro- 
vision, not  an  arbitrary  provision.     Let  those  who 
have  the  tithes,  and  those  who  get  them,  have 
them  and  get  them  by  law.     Taxes  imapplied  are 
not  taxes.     The  clause  might  seem  to  give   the 
king  a  power  of  taxing,  but  everything  that  gives 
the  power  gives  the  means.     I  will  move  an  addi- 
tion, which  shall  give  the  power  of  taxing  to  par- 
liament, as  an  amendment."     Dunning,  Charles 
Fox,  and  Thomas  Townshend,  jun.,  spoke  on  the 
same  side.     The  last  mentioned  gentleman  said — > 
"  I  want  to  see  some  specific  provision  immediately 
made  in  Canada  for  the  Protestant  religion.     I 
was  concerned  to  hear  that,  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a  single  place  of  worship  for  the 
Protestants ;  which  I  consider  to  have  been  a  great 
disgrace  to  the  English  governor.     I  was  surprised 
at  an  expression  dropped  by  the  noble  lord — that  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Canada,  at  present,  was  hardly 
an  object  worthy  of  consideration.     During  the 
whole  of  these  discussions  pains  have  been  taken 

I  by  the  prime  minister  of  this  country,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  rank  the  Pro- 
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testants  in  Canada  as  low  as  possible,  in  number, 
consequence,  and  character."  To  this  Lord  North 
replied,  "  The  honourable  gentleman  is  word- 
catching.  I  certainly  did  say,  that  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  were  so  few,  that  they  were  hardly 
worthy  of  attention ;  but  I  explained  it  at  the  time. 
What  I  meant  was,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  at  present  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
legislature  to  provide  establishments  and  a  revenue 
for  them."  Burke  spoke  again,  saying  among 
other  strong  things,  that  the  bill  did  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Popery,  but  f3T  the  esta- 
blishment of  Atheism.  "  I  will  suppose  this  case," 
said  he : — "  When  a  man  in  Canada  is  sued  for  his 
tithe,  he  will  declare  that  he  does  not  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion :  he  then  walks  directly 
into  that  mass-house  or  church  for  the  support  of 
which  he  has  positively  refused  to  engage  himself: 
he  says,  he  does  not  profess  the  Popish  religion ; 
and,  supposing  he  abstracts  himself  from  all  reli- 
gion, he  pays  no  tithe.     If  this  be  allowed  you  are 

encouiaginff  him  to  be  an  Atheist I  shall 

propose  a  clause,  providing  that  the  tithe  paid  by 
pensons  not  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel."  And  he  concluded  this  spe«:h 
with  a  proposition,  which  must  have  grated  harshly 
on  religious  prejudice,  and  have  offended  equally. 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  most  classes  of  dis- 
senters. "  When  the  people,"  said  he,  "  become 
divided  in  their  religion,  why  not  follow  the  gener- 
ous example  set  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by 
which  the  duties  of  two  or  three  establishments 
were  discharged  in  the  same  church  on  the  same 
day,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Laitheran,  and  the 
reformed  Protestant  religion?  This  was  setting 
an  example  of  toleration  worthy  of  a  Christian 
church.  This  was  a  happy  union  that  fixed  reli- 
gious peace  for  ever  in  those  provinces."  Thurlow 
defended  Lord  North's  clause  as  reconciling  all 
difficulties,  as  leaving  the  Catholics  a  fair  shore  of 
their  dues,  and  providing  at  the  same  time  for  a 
Protestant  church,  which  was  in  a  manner  to  be 
created ;  and  he  thought  it  highly  improper  to  be 
called  upon  to  declare  by  vote  that  the  House 
would  place  greater  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  a  religious  society,  than  in  the  king. 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Governor  Johnstone,  Mr. 
William  Burke,  and  Mr.  Baker,  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  bill,  and  spoke  of  the  danger  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  becoming  an  army  in 
the  pay  of  the  King  of  England.  Colonel  Barre 
drove  home  this  last  argument  in  a  tone  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a  great  impression  out  of  the 
House,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  Presby- 
terians of  New  England.  "  I  su:-pected  through- 
out," exclaimed  Barn^  "  that  there  was  some 
mischief  intended,  and  not  avowed  in  the  bill  it- 
self. A  very  extraordinary  indulgence  is  given  to  ■ 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  one  calculated 
to  gain  the  hearts  and  affections  of  these  people. 
To  this  I  cannot  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
good  purposes ;  but,  if  you  are  about  to  raise  a 


Popiih  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  from  this  time 
all  hope  of  peace  in  America  will  be  destroyed. 
The  Americans  will  look  on  the  Canadians  as  meir 
task-masters,  and,  in  the  end,  their  executioners. 
I  smelt  this  business  out  from  the  beginning.  But 
is  it  prudent  to  arm  the  Canadians,  so  long  as  you 
can  keep  them  unarmed?  If  you  accustom  them 
to  arms,  will  they  ever  get  rid  of  their  military 
spirit  ?  Will  they  not  look  up  to  their  own  coun- 
try?.."And  will  it  not  be  worth  the  while  of  that 
country  to  cultivate  this  military  spirit  more  and 
more?  I  wash  my  hands  of  this  business.  I 
here  declare  my  solemn  aversion  to  it.  I  know 
what  you  mean.  Liheraoi  animam  meaml  I 
have  foretold  the  thing."  The  secrctary-at-war. 
Lord  Barrington,  told  the  colonel  that,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  bill  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  Canadians ;  that  ever  since  the 
conquest  every  Canadian  might  become  a  common 
soldier  by  merely  taking  a  short  oath  to  be  faithful 
to  the  king ;  that  no  Canadian  could  serve  as  an 
officer  without  taking  ail  the  oaths ;  so  that  there 
was  every  guard  after  the  bill  should  be  passed 
that  there  was  previously.  The  question  being 
put.  Lord  North's  additional  clause  was  agreed  to 
at  a  very  late  hour,  without  a  division.  The  oppo- 
sition then  moved  that  the  chairman  should  kave 
the  chair,  but  they  were  out- voted  by  7S  against  31 ; 
and  some  other  clauses  of  the  bill  were  debated  aad 
hastily  agreed  to  in  spite  of  Charles  Fox's  com- 
plaints of  indecent  precipitation.  On  Wednesday 
the  8th,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  again  into 
a  committee,  Burke,  who  had  complained  of  fatigue 
the  preceding  night,  rose  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
again  stigmatised  the  bill,  and,  still  more,  the 
hiury  with  which  it  was  driven.  He  said  that  fix- 
ing the  geography  had  only  been  the  work  of  one 
day,  and  fixing  the  religion  of  another.  He  spoke 
of  tifete  champUre  about  to  be  given,  and  of  the  pro- 
bability of  its  thinning  still  further  a  House  already 
so  very  thin.  He  and  others  might  prefer  duty  to 
pleasure,  but  tjiey  had  need  of  rest  in  this  warm 
weather.  Lord  North  said,  that  for  his  part  he 
did  not  care  for  the  entertainment,  and  did  not 
desire  to  adjourn  till  Friday  the  10th;  and  he 
accused  the  opposition  of  studying  how  to  delay 
the  bill  and  prolong  the  session.  This  called  up 
Thomas  Townshend,  jun.,  who  said,  "  I  must  com- 
plain of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  clauses 
have  been  carried  through  the  committee.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  majority  have 
never  heard  the  debates.  The  majority  consists  of 
those  gentlemen  who  take  their  meals  regularly, 
and  who  are  now  taking  their  dinners.  They  come 
in  when  they  have  dined,  and  are  extremely  cla- 
morous, crying,  go  on !  go  on !  and  now  I  under- 
stand we  are  to  adjourn  over  to-morrow  for  a  jele 
champetre ;  and  to  be  sure,  the  day  that  follows 
the  9th  of  June  is  a  day  more  proper  for  a  fete 
c/iamp^tre  than  for  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but 
confess  that  the  noble  lord  has  shown  an  amazing 
degree  of  foresight  in  fixing,  above  all  other  days 
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in  the  year,  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  finishing  a  bill 
which  goes  to  establish  Popery.*  For  God's  sake. 
Sir,  let  us  come  down  with  white  roses  in  our  hats! 
A  day  more  propitious  for  a  bill  of  this  complexion 

could  not  ha?e  been  fixed  on This  bill  will 

make  the  Canadians  the  detestation  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America!"  Bairt^  assisted  him  in 
fixing  the  papistical  stain  upon  the  bill.  "  This 
bill,"  said  he,  '^  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  popish  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Lords 
are  the  Romish  priests,  who  will  give  his  ma- 
jesty absolution  for  breaking  his  promise  given 
in  the  proclamation  of  1763.  In  this  bill  they 
have  done  like  all  other  priests — not  considered 
separately  the  crimes  with  which  the  bill  abounded, 
but  have  bundled  them  all  up  together,  and,  for 
dispatch,  given  absolution  for  the  whole  at  once. 
When,  however,  the  measure  came  down  to  this 
House,  its  members,  not  being  so  popishly  in- 
clined, wished  to  have  some  information.  They 
asked  for  papers:  all  the  papers  they  asked 
for  were  not  granted.  They  asked  for  evidence : 
all  the  evidence  was  not  granted.  The  first 
man  who  governed  the  colony  (General  Mur- 
ray) you  would  not  hear,  though  1  stated  the 
reasons  why  he  ought  to  be  called.  The  chief 
justice  and  the  attorney-general  of  Canada  were 
both  examined ;  and  their  testimony  goes  in  the 
teeth  of  this  bill.  Thus  it  is  decidedly  opposite 
to  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  most  respectable  men 
in  the  kingdom.  When  the  noble  lord  was  asked 
for  the  papers  containing  these  opinions,  he  refused 
to  give  them,  alleging  that  the  reports  are  very  long : 
but  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  are  both 
in  this  House,  and  I  wished  to  hear  the  abstract 
of  their  opinions  given  by  themselves.  This  they 
could  have  done,  but  the  House  would  not  let  them. 
The  advocate-general  was  called  to  the  bar,  upon 
which  they  said  we  meant  to  create  delay.t  .... 
Some  time  ago  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
we  were  not  to  expect  a  general  election:  the 
report  now  runs  that  parliament  is  immediately  to 
be  dissolved ;  and  in  truth.  Sir,  after  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  the  sooner  it  is  dissolved  the  better !  In 
its  infancy  it  was  a  very  compliant  one,  and  hu- 
moured the  ministry  in  what  I  thought  a  strong 
measure ;  I  mean  the  Middlesex  election.  It  con- 
tinued to  do  so  up  to  the  middle  of  its  existence ; 
and,  upon  its  dissolution,  people  may  say,  as  they 
did  after  the  death  of  King  Charles,  that,  by  some 
papers  found  after  its  decease,  there  is  great  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  died  in  the  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion."  Mr.  Jenkinson  re- 
plied with  some  point,  ''The  honourable  colonel 
tells  us  that  this  parliament  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
parliament,  and  very  near  its  end.  I  have  always 
understood  that,  when  a  Catholic  is  dying,  lie  is 

*  The  lOUi  of  Jane  wu  the  birUidav  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
t  Darre  nhowed  pretty  pUinl}  that  lie  felt  he  had  had  the  wofft  of 
it  in  the  trial  of  wit  with  Marriott  "  Ttiat  witneiu."  Mid  he,  "  is  no 
singular  a  man,  that  I  cannot  persuade  m>-)felf  to  be  out  of  temper 
with  him.  He  waa  mounted  \«ry  hii^h.  and  pranced,  and  never 
moved  from  the  place.  I  noUced  a  few  expressions  not  becoming 
him  as  a  witness  at  this  bar.  but  altogether  singular  ttom  a  man  who 
ells  you  he  has  no  mvmoty  "•^Camdith* 
VOL.    I. 


generally  attended  by  a  number  of  troublesome 
people,  disposed  to  put  many  troublesome  ques- 
tions to  him.  Now,  I  hope  thai  Catholic  practice 
will  not  be  followed  in  our  case,  but  that  he  will, 
at  least,  allow  us  to  die  in  quiet."  The  chairman 
then  reiid  the  clause  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
legislative  council  for  Canada.*  Mr.  Dempster 
thought  that  the  number  of  members  for  such 
council  was  rather  small,  and  that  it  ought  to 
consist  of  thirty  rather  than  of  seventeen.  Cap- 
tain Phipps  objected  to  an  averment  in  the  bill, 
that  it  was  at  present  inexpedient  to  call  an 
assembly,  and  wished  to  know  why  some  reserva- 
tion was  not  made  in  favour  of  an  assembly,  and 
of  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  interfere.  "  It  is 
with  great  caution,"  said  he,  "that  this  House, 
acting  legislatively,  ought  to  concur  with  the  other 
House,  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  vest  it  in  the  Crown."  Governor  John- 
stone affirmed  that  the  English  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica had  flourished  more  than  any  others,  because 
they  had  had  more  freedom.  **  I  hope,"  said  he, 
**  gentlemen  will  not  now  come  to  the  conclusion, 
because  certain  assemblies  in  America  have  re- 
cently been  tumultuous  on  a  nice  point,  that  there- 
fore all  assemblies  are  to  be  discountenanced.  I 
know  that  meeting  an  assembly  is  more  dreadful  to 
evil  doers  than  meeting  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  know  that  without  an  assembly  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  various  concerns  of  the  country. 
My  difficulty  lies  here :  I  think  you  should  make 
the  individuals  composing  that  legislative  authority 
feel  that  they  have  some  rights.  To  induce  them 
to  give  their  voice  faithfully,  and  without  fear  and 
terror,  they  must  hold  some  rights  in  the  place 
they  possess.  The  tyranny  of  a  number  is  greater 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  few.  If  there  were  no 
House  of  Commons,  does  any  gentleman  believe 
that  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  would  not 
be  more  tyrannical  than  the  king  alone  ?  We  see 
it  daily.  A  multitude  will  do  things  which  a 
single  person^  through  shamCy  would  not  dare  to 
perforin,  I  see  throughout  the  whole,  that  the 
interest  of  the  governor,  and  the  interest  of  the  re- 
ceiver-general, are  the  predominant  features  of  the 
bill,  together  with  surrounding  our  older  colonies 
with  a  line  of  despotism.  .  As  an  Irishman  said  to 
me,  in  that  nice  metaphorical  language  that  be- 
longs to  his  country,  '  You  are  coming  round  and 
round,  till,  like  water  flowing  in  upon  an  island, 
encroaching  upon  it  more  and  more,  you  will  not 
leave  a  foot  of  ground  for  the  fowl  of  the  air  to  re^st 
upon.'  I  fear  you  will  not  leave  a  foot  for  liberty  to 

*  The  clause,  as  it  i(tond  in  the  biU,  was—  '*  Tliat  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  snccessors,  by  warrant 
under  hi*  or  their  signet  or  sign  manual,  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  pri%y  council,  to  constitute  and  appoint  a  council,  to  consist 
of  such  persons  resident  there,  not  exceedlntr  twenty-three  nor  less 
than  se\entefu,  as  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  bo 
plea^*d  to  ap]K)int ;  and,  upon  the  death  removal,  oralwence  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  ssiid  council,  in  like  manner  to  constitute  and 
appoint  such  and  so  many  other  fierson  or  persous  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  vacancy  or  vacancies;  which  council,  so  appointed 
or  nomtoated,  or  ihe  major  part  thereof,  shall  have  f^iU  power  and 
authority  to  mnke  ordinancen  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good 
government  of  the  said  province,  with  the  consent  of  his  msjesty's 
governor  mt  etHnmander-m-chief  fur  the  time  being." 
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rest  upon !"     Lord  Beauchamp  said  that  no  one 
bad  ventured  to  assert  that  it  would  always  be  in- 
expedient to  give  the  province  an  assembly ;  that 
no  man  could  foresee  what  changes  would  happen ; 
and  that,  for  himself,  he  was  in  hopes  that  there 
were  such  events  in  the  womb  of  time  as  might 
make  a  freer  plan  of  government  admissible.     He 
denied  that  the  establishment  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly in  Canada  was  objected  to  in  consequence  of 
our  unhappy  disputes  with  our  other  colonies. 
Lord  North  informed  the  committee  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  the  council  of  Quebec  a  power 
to  raise  certain   rates,   but  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  convey  to  them  any  general  power  of 
imposing  taxes  upon  the  province.     He  moved  an 
amendment  or  proviso  to  this  eflfect,  which  was 
agreed  to  after  a  slight  cavil  from  Charles  Fox. 
The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  whole  clause, 
and  Fox  spoke  again.     He  said  that  from  all  the 
information  he  had  obtained  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that,  instead  of  being  inexpedient,  it  was 
really  expedient  to  give  the  French  Canadians  a 
representative  government  by  a  house  of  assembly. 
He  now  pronounced  a  prelude  to  those  doctrines  of 
religious  liberty  which  afterwards  made  his  name 
so  famous  throughout  the  world.    "  No  one,"  said 
he,  "  is  urging  the  circumstance  of  the  people  of 
Canada  being  Roman  Catholics  as  an  objection  to 
an  assembly,  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  again  hear 
such  an  objection  stated;  for  no  one  who  has  ever 
conversed  with  Roman  Catholics  can  believe  that 
there  is  anything  repugnant  in  their  views  to  the 
principles  of  political  freedom.    The  principles  of 
political  freedom,  though  not  practised  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,   are  as  much  cherished  and 
revered  by  the  people  as  in  Protestant  countries." 
Lord  North,  in  reply,  contended  that  the  evidence 
heard  at  the  bar  justified  the  most  material  parts 
of  the  bill.     "  The  governor,"  said  he,  "  certainly 
is  evidence  against  an  assembly ;  the  chief  justice 
certainly  is  evidence  against  an  assembly.     Mr. 
Maseres  is  for  an  assembly;   but,   in  point  of 
fact,  what  came  out  in  evidence  ?    That  there  were 
in  the  province  at  present  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  Protestant  families,  whose  num- 
bers we  will  suppose  to  be  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  persons ;  but  very  few  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  any  property  at  all.     The  fair  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  assembly  would  be  composed 
of  Roman  Catholics.     Now,  I  ask,  is  it  safe  for 
this  country — for  we  must  consider  this  country — 
to  put  the  principal  power  into  the  hands  of  an 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholic  new  subjects?     I 
agree  with  the  honourable   gentleman  that   the 
Roman  Catholics  may  be  honest,   able,  worthy, 
sensible  men,  entertaining  very  correct  notions  of 
political  liberty ;  but  I  must  say,  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  religion  whicli  makes  it  not  prudent 
in  a  Protestant  government  to  establish  an  assem- 
bly consisting  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics."     Fox 
had  said  that  there  was  more  danger  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  seigneurs  of  Canada,  who  were  to  be  I 


included  in  the  council,  than  from  the  commoner 
sort,  who  would  elect  to  an  house  of  assembly. 
North  replied  that  some  of  the  seigneurs  would, 
he  hoped,  be  admitted  to  the  council ;  but  then 
the  governor  could  choose  those  on  whom  he  could 
most  rely ;  they  would  also  be  removeaMe  by  the 
crown,  and  would  not  depend  wholly  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  electors.     "  I  repeat,"  said  his 
lordship,  *'  that  it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  call 
an  assembly.     That  it  may  ever  be  desirable  to 
give  the  Canadians  a  constitution  in  every  respect 
like  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  I  will  not 
say ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  enjoy  as  much  of  our  laws,  and  as 
much  of  our  constitution,  as  may  be  beneficial  for 
that  country  and  safe  for  this.     But  that  time  is 
not  yet  come."     In  the  end  the  original  clause 
about  the  council  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
Mr.  Jenkinson  then  rose  to  propose  a  substitute  for 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  others  taking  office  under  the  king,  in 
Canada.    This  clause  also  was  agreed  to  wiuout 
a  division.     The  preamble  to  the  bill  was  then 
read ;  after  which,  William  Burke  made  another 
loud  speech  about  the  dangers  of  popery.  "  This," 
said  he,  '^  is  the  worst  bill  that  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  British  council.     It  is  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  popish  religion — to  establish  despotism. 
There  have  been  instances  in  our  affairs,  in  which, 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  we  have  established 
freedom,  as  far  as  we  could,  in  a  certain  locality ; 
but  to  establish  popery — to  establish  despotism  in 
a  conquered   province — ^is  what  we  have  never 
before  done."     He  then  complained  of  the  late 
season  at  which  the  bill  had  been  brought  down, 
and  observed  that  he  could  not  count  forty  mem- 
bers at  that  time  in  the  House.     Men  of  rank  and 
property  had  all  been  tired  out,  and  had  gone  to 
the  country.    Other  gentlemen  were  unaccountably 
silent.     There  was  Mr.  Soame  Jen}m8,  who  was 
a  lord  of  trade,  and  possessed  of  a  deal  of  wit  and 
a  deal  of  information ;  but  he  was  as  silent  as  the 
attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general,  who  had 
been  very  sparing  of  their  law.    It  was  disgraceful 
in  these  learned   persons  not  to  tell  the  House 
whether  the  king  was  or  was  not  bound  by  the 
bill  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
tithes  in  Canada  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  that  province." 

On  the  following  day  gentlemen  went  to  the  fete 
champetre  ;*  but  the  House  met  again  on  Friday 

•  Given  at  The  Oaks,  in  Surrey,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Stanlev's 
opproachinfT  marriage  wiih  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  only  <iau){hter  'of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  According  to  the  chronicles  of  the  time  it 
was  a  most  splendid  affair,  and  nearly  300  of  the  nobility  were  pre- 
sent at  it.  "  The  entert&inmenu  of  the  da^  and  evening  were  exceed- 
ingly grand  and  agreeable.  Its  name  champetre  wa.4  truly  characteristic, 
every  fanciful  rustic  sport  and  game  being  introduced.  There  were 
groups  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesMcs  vmriously  attired,  who  skipped 
about,  kicking  at  tambourines,  which  were  pendant  from  the  trees, 
and  many  persons  habited  as  peasants,  who  attended  swings  and 
other  amusements,  and  occasionally  formed  partiet  quarrie*  tu  dance 
quadrilles."  At  night  the  performances  became  much  more  compli- 
cated and  allegorical.  "  In  the  centre  of  the  ball-room  an  ancient 
Druid  appeared,  with  a  bough  of  misletoe.  and  in.a  characteristic 
dress.  A  scene  was  also  introduced,  exhibitiiig  a  group  of  Aiuns  and 
dryads,  in  picturesque  habits  of  tiger^ins  ornamented  with  oak- 
leaves,  over  a  fine  rose-coloured  silk :  these  entertained  the  compsuiy 
with  a  leriooa  dance  and«r  the  direction  of  Signor  Lepi,  the  Opera- 
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the  10th,  when  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  reported  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  had  been  made  in 
committee.  There  was  much  puzzling  about  the 
boundary-line,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Baker,  and  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  went 
up  stairs  with  maps  and  charts  to  settle  it,  while 
the  House  was  supposed  to  be  proceeding  upon  it. 
This  lasted  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which 
the  House  in  reality  did  nothing.*  When  Burke 
and  the  others  returned  some  of  the  boundary 
amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  others  rejected. 
Mr.  Mackworth  then  rose,  and,  after  talking  of  the 
flood  of  eloquence  which  for  five  days  had  deluged 
the  House,  even  to  washing  away  a  large  portion 
of  its  members,  he  began  a  new  discussion  upon 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  moved  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  should  be  added  to  the  bill : — "  That 
in  all  trials  relating  to  property  or  civil  rights 
where  the  value  shall  exceed  a  certain  sum,  either 
of  the  contending  parties  may  demand  a  trial  by 
jury,  constituted  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  that  the  issue  between  the  parties  shall  be 
determined  by  the  verdict  of  such  jury,  and  not 
otherwise."  Serjeant'  Glynn  was  glad  that  this 
clause  had  been  proposed,  and  he  spoke  twice,  and 
at  considerable  length,  in  support  of  it.  Glynn 
was  followed  by  Dunning,  Thomas  Townshend, 
jun.,  Mr.  George  Byng,  Burke,  and  one  or  two 
others ;  but  upon  a  division  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  83  against  40.  Thomas 
Townshend,  jun.,  then  moved  that  the  legislative 
council,  which,  as  admitted  in  the  bill,  was  not  to 
be  perpetual,  should  be  limited  to  seven  years ;  but 
this  was  negatived  instantly.  Mr.  Dempster  next 
moved  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted,  securing  the 
English  privileges  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  bail  in 
cases  of  commitment.  This,  upon  a  division,  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  76  against  21.    Nothing 

house  ballet-master.  A  nantomimo  ttory  was  repreaented  by  the 
dance,  in  which  Cupid  and  Hymen  were  introduced  as  principal  cha- 
racter*," 8te.—Jnn.  Reg.  ,         .        . 

•  The  great  difference  in  opinion  was  whether  a  broad  tract  of 
uninhabited  country  should  belong  to  Canada  or  New  York.  The 
foUowiog  is  tlio  clause  as  finally  agreed  to :— "  That  all  the  territories, 
blands.  and  countries  in  North  America,  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Oieat  BriUin.  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  ttom  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs.  along  the  high  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  emntv  them- 
selves into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea,  to  a  point  in  forty -five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  ihe  river  Connecticut,  keeping  the  same  latitude 
directly  west,  through  the  Lake  Champlain.  until,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, it  meeU  ihe  river  St.  Lawrence  t  ttom  thence  up  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  said  river  to  the  Lake  Ontario ;  thence  through  the  Lake 
OnUrio.  and  the  river  commonly  called  Niagara;  and  thence  along  by 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  following  the  said 
bank,  until  the  same  shall  be  intersected  by  the  northern  boundary, 
granted  by  the  charter  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  case  the 
Hame  shall  be  so  intersected :  and  from  thence  alou^  the  said  northern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  said  province,  until  the  said  western 
boundary  strike  the  Ohio ;  but,  in  case  the  said  bank  of  the  said  lake 
•hall  not  be  found  to  be  so  intersected,  then  following  the  said  bank 
until  it  shall  arrive  at  that  point  of  the  said  bank  which  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  nortli  western  angle  of  the  said  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thence,  by  a  right  line,  to  the  said  nurth-weftem  angle  of 
Uie  said  province ;  and  thence  along  the  western  boundary  of  the 
•aid  province,  until  it  strike  the  river  Ohio ;  and  along  the  bank  of 
the  said  river,  westward,  to  the  banks  of  the  Misfiissipni,  and  north- 
ward to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  mer- 
chants adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  also 
aU  such  territories,  islands,  and  countries,  which  have,  since  the  loth 
of  February,  1763.  been  made  part  of  the  government  of  Newfound- 
land, be.  and  they  are  hereby,  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  anuexed 
to.  and  made  part  and  parcel  of.  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  created 
and  establuheo  by  the  said  royal  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October, 
176S.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  relative  to  the 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  •hall  in  anywise  affect  the  bound- 
aries of  any  other  colony.'* 


daunted,  Dempster  then  moyed  that  the  debates 
and  sittings  of  the  legislative  council  should  be 
open,  and  not  carried  on  with  closed  doors.    This 
also  was  negatived.      Still  untired,  Dempster  said 
that  it  was  not  expressed  in  the  bill  whether  the 
governor  was  to  sit  in  the  council  or  not ;  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  governor  ought  not  to  be 
present,  but  ought  merely  to  be  presumed  present 
like  his  majesty.     Lord  North  said  that  whether 
the  council  should  sit  with  or  without  the  governor 
he  could  not  say,  but  the  governor  was  to  have 
the  negative.     It  was  now  very  late,  and  the  House 
broke  up,  ordering  the  question  of  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  to  stand  for  Monday  the  13th.     When 
Monday  came  Charles  Fox  spoke  again  against  the 
bill  as  a  money-bill,  and  an  attack  made  by  the 
Lords  on  the  privileges  of  the  House.     "  I  have 
always,"  said  he,  "  acted  with  those  who  hold  that 
our  glory  depends  upon  our  privileges;  I  have 
always  differed  from  those  who  abandon  those  pri- 
vileges.    In  the  course  of  this  parliament  we  have 
given  up  privileges  enough,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  give  up   the   only 
privilege  not  yet   violated.     After  having  given 
up  privileges  of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  of 
protection  to  juries,  and  of  judgment  upon  elec- 
tions ;  after  having  suffered  poor  printers  to  insult 
us  with  impunity,  on  the  principle  that  they  were 
too  contemptible  to  be  resisted — are  we  now  to 
crown  all,  by  considering  the  House  of  Lords  as  too 
contemptible  to  be  opposed,  and  to  surrender  to 
them  a  privilege  that  we  have  careftiUy  retained 
until  this  time  ?"    The  House  was  thin,  and  two 
other  members,  and  no  more,  spoke : — Mr.  Cooper 
thought  that  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  were 
left  untouched  and  unaffected  by  the  bill,  while 
Mr.  Howard  said  it  was  a  direct  infringement  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
thrown  over  the  table  by  the  speaker,  and  kicked 
out  of  the  house  by  somebody  else.     The  question 
being  then  put,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  House 
divided  56  for  ministry  and  only  20  against  them.* 
The  bill  being  thus  passed  by  the  Commons  was 
sent  back  to  the  Lords  for  their  necessary  concur- 
rence in  the  amendments  which  had  been  made. 
On  the  16th  their  lordships  took  these  alterations 
into  consideration ;  and  Chatham  rose  to  reprobate 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  bill.     He  said  that  it  went 
to  establish  the  worst  of  despotisms,  and  that  it  was 
a  most  cruel,  oppressive,  and  odious  measure,  tear- 
ing up  justice  and  every  good  principle  by  the 
roots ; — that,  by  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury,  he 
supposed  the  framers  of  the  bill  considered  that 
blessing,  together  with  the  habeas  corptis^  as  mere 
moonshine!      The    supposing    that   the   French 
Canadians  would  not  be  able  to  feel  the  good  effects 
of  law  and  freedom,  because  they  had  been  used  to 
arbitrary  power,  he  treated  as  a  ridiculous  and  false 
idea.     He  took  up  and  gave  back,  ore  roiundo^ 
the  anti-popery  cry,  which  he  knew  would  most 
agitate  people  out  of  doors : — "  When  his  lordship 

•  Cavendbh'^  Debates  on  the  Canada  Bill,  a«  edited  *by  Mr. 
Wright.    1839. 
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came  to  the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  he  directed 
his  discourse  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  telling  them 
that,  as  by  the  bill  the  Catholic  religion  was  made 
the  established  religion  of  that  vaxt  continent^  it 
was  impossible  they  could  be  silent  on  the  occasion. 
He  called  the  bill  a  child  of  inordinate  power,  and 
desired  and  asked  if  any  of  that  bench  would  hold 
it  out  for  baptism  ?  He  touched  again  upon  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  in 
appointing  all  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
who  might  be  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics 
only.  He  also  took  notice  of  a  new  clause 
introduced  in  the  Commons  (by  Lord  North)  re- 
pealing so  much  of  the  Act  of  Reformation  of  the 
Brst  of  Elizabeth  as  relates  to  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  substituting  a  common  oath  of  allegiance 
in  ite  plac^.*  This  act  of  Elizabeth,  he  said,  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  one  that  the  legislature 
had  no  more  right  to  repeal  than  the  Great  Charter 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  exposed  the  train  of 
fatal  mischiefs  attending  the  establishment  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  that  vast  and  fertile 
region  now  annexed  to  the  government  of  Quebec, 
and  capable  of  containing  (if  fully  peopled)  not 
less  than  thirty  millions  of  souls.  He  deduced 
the  whole  series  of  laws,  from  the  supremacy  first 
re-vindicated  under  Henry  VIII.  down  to  this  day, 
as  fundamentals  constituting  a  clear  compact  that 
all  establishments  by  law  are  to  be  Protestant; 
which  compact  ought  not  to  be  altered  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  He 
further  maintained  that  the  dangerous  injim:ations 
of  this  bill  were  at  variance  with  all  the  safeguards 
and  harriers  against  the  return  of  popery  and  of 
popish  influence^  so  wisely  provided  against  by 
all  the  oaths  of  office  and  of  trusty  from  the  con- 
stable  up  to  the  members  of  both  Houses^  and 
even  to  the  sovereign  in  his  coronation  oath.  He 
pathetically  expressed  his  fears  that  it  might  shake 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  his  majesty's  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
finally  lose  the  hearts  of  all  his  majesty's  Ame- 
rican subjects.* 't  He  was,  however,  left  in  a 
minority  of  7  against  26.  The  king's  brother,  the 
court-excluded  Duke  of  Gloucester,  voted  with  him 
against  ministers.     On  the  22nd  of  June  the  bill 

•  And  yet  the  oath  snbftitated  by  I*ord  North  wa»,  in  all  con- 
Bcicuce.  strong,  biDdin;;.  and  solumn  enough.  It  vos  worded—"  I, 
A.  1).,  do  sinci'rely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  King  Goonro,  and  him  will  defend 
tn  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  nil  traitorous  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  a^raimt  his  person,  crown, 
and  dignity ;  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  Ut  disrlcMc  and  make 
known  tohb  majf^ty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  treaimns  and 
traitorous  conspir.  cies  and  attempts,  which  I  shHll  know  to  be 
against  him  or  any  of  them  ;  and  all  this  I  do  swear,  without  any 
equivocation,  mental  evasion  or  secret  reservation,  and  renouncing 
all  pardons  and  dispensations  from  anv  power  or  tierson  whomso 
ever  to  the  contrary.  So  help  me  God.  And  the  clause  in  the  act 
added — "  And  every  such  person  who  shall  neglect  or  reftisc  to  take 
Uio  said  oath  beforo-mentioned  shaU  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  same 
venalties.  forfeitures.'disabilities  and  incapacities,  as  he  would  haTe 
incurred  and  been  liable  to  for  Ufglccting  or  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  rei|uired  by  the  said  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  rei;^ 
of  Queen  Elizabeth*' 

+  Pari  Hist.—  "  His  lonlship  stated,  with  great  force,  many  objec- 
tions to  the  clause  giving  to  the  French  Canadians  84)  ndvarttajfcous 
n  part  of  the  fisheries  of  cod  on  the  Labrador  const,  to  tlie  great  pre- 
judice of  the  English  ftshermen  ou  the  banksof  Newfoundland :  con- 
sidering the  said  lislieries  of  Labrador  as  a  nursery  of  French  Cana- 
dian seamen,  to  man,  in  rase  of  a  French  war,  any  squadrons  of 
Fiuncu  itt  thofe  seas." — Ibid. 


received  the  royal  assent,  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don having  ineffectually  petitioned  the  king  against 
it.  On  the  same  day  his  majesty  prorogued  par- 
liament with  a  speech  approving  highly  of  the  bill, 
as  likely  to  produce  the  best  effects  in  quieting  the 
minds  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  Cana- 
dians. He  also  applauded  the  temper  and  firm- 
ness and  general  concurrence  of  parliament  in  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  towards  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  assured  them  that  nothing 
depending  on  him  should  be  wanting  to  render 
those  measures  effectual.  It  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally understood  that  this  parliament  would  not 
meet  again ;  but  its  dissolution  was  not  pronounced 
till  more  than  three  months  afler  the  prorogation. 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  shake  him,  and 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  serious  difficulties 
which  embarrassed  him.  Lord  North  appeared  to 
be  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever.  Chatham  himself 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  his  seat  was  a  good  one. 
"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  long  held  one  opinion  as  to 
the  solidity  of  Lord  North's  situation :  he  serves 
the  crotcn  more  successfully  and  more  sufficiently, 
upon  the  whole,  than  any  other  man  now  to  be 
found  could  do.  This  tenure  seems  a  pretty  good 
one.  Who,  by  the  way,  ever  had  a  better  ?  or  in- 
deed any  other,  in  any  times  ?"♦  He  could  not  for- 
get his  old  enmity  and  rivalship  to  the  name  of 
Fox,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  Charles 
any  great  credit  for  sincerity  or  for  steadiness  of 
prmciple  in  the  line  of  opposition  he  had  taken 
during  the  last  session.  "  The  part  of  Mr.  Fox," 
he  says,  *'  must  naturally  beget  speculations ;  it 
may,  however,  be  all  resolved,  without  going 
deeper,  into  youth  and  warm  blood."  t 

While  the  British  parliament  was  voting  strong 
bills,  the  Bostonians  and  people  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  continuing  their  strong  measures  and 
acts  of  defiance.  In  the  month  of  January  the 
House  of  Assembly  resolved — "  That  it  is  the  in- 
cumbent duty  of  the  judges  explicitly  to  declare 
whether  they  are  determined  to  receive  the  grants 
of  the  general  assembly,  or  to  accept  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  crown;  and  their  delaying  any 
longer  to  let  the  public  know  their  determination 
will  discover  that  they  have  little  or  no  regard  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  province ;  and  in  such 
case  it  will  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  com- 
mons of  this  province  to  impeach  them  before  the 
governor  and  council."  In  February  four  of  the 
judges  acquainted  the  House  that  they  had  received 
their  salary  as  granted  by  the  colonial  assembly ; 
that  they  had  not  taken  any  part  of  the  grant 
offered  by  the  crown,  and  were  determined  to  per- 
severe in  this  line  of  conduct.  But  the  chief  jus- 
tice, Peter  Oliver,  Esq.,  informed  the  House  by 
letter  that  he  had  sat  upon  the  bench  seventeen 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  suffered  losses  to 
the  amount  of  above  3000/. ;  that  he  had  be^n 
encouraged  not  to  resign  by  the  hope  of  support, 
but  had  never  been  relieved;  that  he  had  taken 

•  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbum«,  in  Chat.  Cor. 
t  Id.  id. 
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his  majesty's  grant,  and  considered  that,  without 
his  majesty's  consent,  he  could  not  refuse  it.  Upon 
this,  the  House  of  Assemhiy  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  96  against  9,  "  That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his 
conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  province,  and  is  become  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  good  people  of  it ;  that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  chief  justice;  and  that  a 
remonstrance  and  petition  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  his  immediate  removal  be  prepared." 
The  House  further  resolved  to  impeach  the  chief 
justice  in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  The  governor  excepted 
of  their  proceedings  as  unconstitutional ;  but  they, 
nevertheless,  drew  up  articles  charging  the  chief 
justice  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in 
which  they  said,  ^*  The  salary  and  hopes  of  aug- 
mentation from  the  crown  must  have  the  effect  of 
a  continual  bribe,  and  expose  him  to  a  violation  of 
his  oath.  His  accepting  hath  betrayed  the  baseness 
of  his  heart  and  the  lust  of  covetousness,  in  breach 
of  his  engagements  to  rely  solely  on  the  grants  of 
the  assembly,  necessarilv  implied  and  involved  in 
his  accepting  said  office.  By  receiving  a  grant  out 
of  the  revenue  unjustly  extorted  from  the  American 
colonies,  he  hath,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  put  a 
sanction  on  and  established  the  said  revenue,  coun- 
teracted the  reasonable  petitions  of  the  x)eople  to  his 
majesty,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  known  sense  of  the 
body  of  this  people,  hath  wickedly  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  discontent  and  jealousies  of  this  people 
and  the  grievance  aforementioned."  And  on  the 
9th  of  March  they  resolved,  "  That  the  house  have 
done  all  that  in  the  capacity  of  representatives  can 
be  done  for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver ;  and  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  governor's  refusing  to 
take  any  measures  therein  is,  because  he  also  re- 
ceives lus  support  from  the  crown."  At  this  mo- 
ment— ^that  is  to  say  before  the  arrival  of  any  of 
the  coercive  biUs — ^the  leaders  of  the  movement 
party  were  proclaiming  that  America  must  be 
made  wholly  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
separated  from  her.  At  the  head  of  these  men 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  whose  patriotism  had  not 
yet  been  able  quite  to  efface  certain  very  serious 
stains  on  his  scutcheon.*  He  had  said  long  be- 
fore, in  small  confidential  companies,  what  he  now 
repeated  more  publicly — "  This  country  shall  be 
independent,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  it."      The  name  of  Franklin  was  repeated 

*  He  had  been  a  defaulter  ai  a  collector  of  taxes.  In  the  mild 
lan^unge  of  Gordon,  whose  political  sympathies  were  all  with  Samuel 
AfUms.-^"  At  one  time  hi«  influence  'was  smalU  owing  to  defects  in 
pecuniary  matters,  especially  as  collector  of  the  taxes  for  Boston,  in 
wliicli  office  he  setvoU  ft>r  years.  He  was  accountable  to  the  town 
for  between  one  and  two  thousand  pounds :  but  a  great  part  of  it  had 
never  been  gathered.  What  with  not  preying  for  the  tmyment  of  the 
taxes  in  time,  as  is  too  generally  the  cose,  not  calling  when  the 
money  happened  to  be  ready,  and  other  casualties,  no  inconsiderable 
sum  was  lost.  His  necessities  probably  (for  he  appears  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  no  extravagances)  urged  him  to  supply  himself,  time  after 
time,  from  the  cash  in  hand,  without  attending  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  balance  against  him.  till  called  uiion  to  settle.  The  town  had 
several  meetings  upon  the  bu^itoe-ts ;  at  length,  by  the  exertion  of  his 
friends,  a  majority  was  obtained  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  de* 
mand  upon  him.  i^inco  his  flrst  election  into  the  House,  in  176&, 
his  influence  has  been  gradually  increasing,  until  he  has  obtained  a 
great  ascendancy  in  directing  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  house  of 
representaUves,  and  cuosequeatly  the  council." 


with  more  admiration  and  enthusiasm  than  ever, 
and  before  their  dissolution  the  assembly  resolved 
to  continue  him  their  agent  in  England,  while  Go- 
vernor Hutchinson  refused  to  ratify  his  appoint- 
ment, or  sanction  their  act  for  paying*  Franklin  his 
salary. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  only  a  few  days  after  the 
reception  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  General  Gage, 
the  new  governor,  landed  on  the  long  wharf,  with 
part  of  his  family  and  staff,  but  without  any  troops. 
He  was  not,  like  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  he  was  married  to  an  American  lady,  and 
from  long  residence  had  many  friends  in  the  co- 
lony. He  was  complimented  on  his  arrival  by  the 
council,  the  magistrates,  and  others,  and  afterwards 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner.  That  night  Hutch- 
inson was  burnt  in  effigy.  The  next  day  a  nume- 
rous town  meeting  took  into  consideration  the  Port 
bill,  and  resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
town,  that,  if  the  other  colonies  come  into  a  joint 
resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from,  and  export- 
ation to,  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the  West 
Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove 
the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties ; 
and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  all  our  powers  of  ex- 
pression :  we  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure 
of  others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  The 
obnoxious  act  was  instantly  printed  and  circulated 
in  innumerable  copies  throughout  the  colonies. 
Other  printing-presses  besides  those  of  Boston 
were  employed  upon  it ;  in  some  provinces  the 
copy  of  the  act  was  accompanied  with  comments, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  printed  with  a  black 
border,  and  cried  about  under  the  title  of  "  A  bar- 
barous, cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder."  In 
other  places  it  was  burned  with  great  solemni^. 
At  New  York,  where  parties  were  pretty  equally 
balanced,  or  where  the  Tories,  as  the  government 
party  were  called,  were  for  a  moment  rather  the 
stronger,  both  threats  and  fraud  were  resorted  to, 
to  obtain  a  concurrence  with  the  Bostonians,  who, 
by  means  of  the  corresponding  committees,  had 
expressed  everywhere  their  hope  that  they  would 
be  considered  as  suffering  in  the  common  cause. 
At  Philadelphia  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for 
the  support  of  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  as 
should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  operation  of  the  port  act  and  the  stoppage  of 
their  trade.* 

But  of  all  the  colonists  the  Virginians  were 
the  most  ardent  and  the  most  active,  the  de- 
mocratic party  taking  the  lead,  and  out-voting  or 
out-jockeying  the  aristocratic  party.  When  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  and  the  letters  and  comments 
upon  it  reached  Virginia  the  assembly  was  in 
session ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  the 
two  Lees,  and  three  or  four  other  young  members, 
no  longer  willing  to  submit  the  direction  of  affairs 
to  the  old  members,  but  determining  on  a  bolder 
course,  assembled  in  the  council-chamber  to  con- 
sult by  themselves  what  ought  to  be  done.     These 

•  Gordon.— >lVpfn  in  Almon'i  Remembranoer. 
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hot  spirits  hit  upon  a  measure  which  would  better 
have  suited  the  presbyterian  or  puritanical  Boston- 
ians  and  New  Englanders.  Proceeding  from  the 
New  Englanders  it  might  have  carried  the  cha- 
racter at   least  of  sincerity  and  devoutness;  but 


Patkick  IIcnby.     From  a  TorLralt  by  J.  S.  1  Icming  of  Virginia 

from  the  Virginians  it  looked  like  the  merest  state 
trick.     The  measure,  in  which  there  was  no  ori- 
ginality, was  fished  out  of  that  voluminous  collec- 
tion which  we  have  so  often  quoted  from  in  de- 
scribing the  great  civil  war  between  the  English 
parliament  and   Charles  I.     ''  With  the  help  of 
Rush  worth,"  says  Jefferson  himself,  ^'  whom  we 
rummaged  for  the  revolutionary  precedents   and 
forms  of  the  puritans  of  that  day,  we  cooked  up  a 
resolution — somewhat  modernising  their  phrases — 
for  appointing  the  Ist  day  of  June,  on  which  the 
port  bill  was  to  commence,  for  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  implore  heaven  to  avert 
from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with 
firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and 
justice."*     As  the  students  of  Rushworth  and  re- 
volutionary precedents  were  neither  venerable  nor 
devout,  they  waited  the  next  morning  on  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas,  with  a  request  that  he  would  make 
the  motion  in  the  assembly,  as  his  age  and  religious 
character  were   considered  in  keeping  with   its 
sentiments,  and  likely  to  give  it  weight.      Nicho- 
las accepted  the  mission,  and  proposed  the  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  which  passed  without  opposi- 
tion.    But  on  the  following  day,  May  the  25th, 
liOrd  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  the  province,  dis- 
solved the  assembly,  assigning  as  a  reason  the  vote 
which  had  been  entered.     The  members  then  re- 
paired to  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  agreed  to  articles 
of  association,  in  which  they  pronounced  the  Boston 

•  Life  of  Thomas  JeSetttm,  by  Professor   Tacker.    2  vols.  b\o. 
Loud.  1837. 


Port  Bill  to  be  the  result  of  a  determined  system, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  inhabitants 
of  British  America   to  slavery.     They  declared 
that  tea  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  well-wisher  to 
constitutional  liberty ;  that,  from  the  course  pursued 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  favour  of  arbitrary 
taxation,  the  people  ought  not  to  purchase  any  of 
their  commodities,  except  saltpetre  and  spices,  until 
their  grievances  should  be  redressed  ;  and  that  an 
attack  on  one  of  their  sister  colonies  was  an  attack 
upon  all,  threatening  ruin  to  all,  unless  it  was  re- 
sisted by  their  united  councils.     They  therefore 
further  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence to  communicate  with  all  the  other  com- 
mittees **  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  depu- 
ties from  the  several  colonies  of  British  America, 
to  meet  in  general  congress^  at  such  place,  annually, 
as  should  be  thought  most  convenient,  to  deliberate 
on  the  measures  required  by   their  common  inte- 
rests."    This  was  a  great  step  in  the  revolution- 
ary march,  and  those  who  had  made  it  were  not 
likely  to  halt  there.     They  resolved  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  formation  of  a  congress,  agreeing 
that  the  members  of  assembly  who  should  be  elected 
under  the  new  writs  then  issuing  should  meet  in 
convention,  at  Williamsburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust following,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  dele- 
gates to  sit  in  congress.     They  then  separated  and 
went  to  their  several  homes,  to  invite  the  clergy  to 
meet  assemblies  of  the  people  on  the  Istof  June,  and 
make  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  in 
spite  of  the  governor.    It  appears  that  the  majority 
of  the  Virginian  clergy  consented  to  this  course,  and 
made  fervid  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  thus  co-ope- 
rating powerfully  in  the  great  work.     The  effect 
was  irresistible,  and  was  likened  by  Jefferson  to  a 
shock  of  electricity.     "  And  certainly,"  adds  an 
American  writer,  who  does  not  seem  to  consider 
that  there  was  any  religious  impropriety  in  it,  **  no 
plan  could  have  been  better  devised  to  keep  up  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  which  is  always  liable  to  flag 
when  not  stimulaled  by  fresh  excitement,"*     The 
day  was  also  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation at  Philadelphia ;  and  at  Boston  and  other 
places  it  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning,  all 
the  shops  being  shut  up,  and  all  the  church-bells 
tolling  dolefully. 

In  the  mean  while  the  assembly  of  Massa* 
chusetts  Bay  had  met  for  the  last  time  at  Boston 
on  the  25th  of  May.  General  Gage,  as  the  new 
governor,  laid  before  them  some  common  busi- 
ness of  the  province,  and  then  announced  the 
painful  necessity  he  lay  under  of  removing  them, 
the  courts,  and  all  public  offices  to  Salem,  by  the 
1st  of  June,  in  conformity  with  the  recent  acts  of 
parliament.  They  petitioned  him  to  set  apart  a' 
day  for  fasting,  but  he  refused,  and,  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion, adjourned  them  to  the  7tli  of  June,  then 
to  meet  at  Salem.  They  met  on  the  day  and  at 
the  place  appointed,  and  named  a  committee  to 
consider   and   report  the   state   of  the  province. 

*  TacLLer,  Life  of  Jeftenon. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  seeing  that  some  of  the  com- 
mittee were  for  pursuing  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  conferred  with  Mr.  Warren  upon  the 
necessity  of  getting  up  more  spirit.  Warren  en- 
gaged to  keep  the  committee  in  play,  while  Adams 
should  go  and  make  a  caucus — ^by  which,  in  Bos- 
tonian  language,  was  meant  a  political  meeting  and 
consultation  carried  on  in  secret.  Adams  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  in  win- 
ning over  and  concerting  measures  with  more  than 
thirty  members ;  the  friends  of  government  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter.  He  then  announced 
to  his  party  that  they  were  sure  of  carrying 
their  scheme  by  a  sufficient  majority.  This 
scheme  was  completed,  their  resolutions  were 
all  drawn  up,  and  on  the  17th  they  resolved 
to  proceed  to  business,  hoping  to  finish  before  the 
governor  could  interfere  with  a  prorogation  or  a 
dissolution.  On  that  day  they  ordered  the  door- 
keeper to  let  no  one  whatsoever  in,  and  to  permit 
no  one  to  go  out.  Yet,  when  they  opened  the  busi- 
ness, a  member  favourable  to  government  con- 
trived to  get  out  and  to  give  information  of  what 
was  doing  within.  A  messenger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  General  Gage,  who  sent  his  secretary  to 
dissolve  them.  The  secretary  found  the  door  fast- 
ened :  he  knocked  for  entrance,  but  was  told  that 
the  house  was  engaged  upon  very  important  busi- 
ness and  could  not  admit  him  until  it  was  oyer. 
The  secretary  then  read  the  proclamation  of  disso- 
lution upon  the  stairs  leading  to  the  chamber, 
in  the  hearing  of  several  members  and  others,  all 
shut  out  of  the  house.  But  by  this  time  those 
within  had  done  all  they  wanted  to  do  : — they  had 
appointed  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  three 
others,  as  their  committee  to  meet  other  provincial 


John  Adamk.    From  an  Anonymoas  American  Fortrait. 

committees  to  be  convened  on  the  1st  of  September 
at  Philadelphia;  they  had  voted  them  500/.;  had 
chosen  a  treasurer,  and,  having  no  money  in  hand, 
had  recommended  the  several  towns  and  districts 


to  raise  the  said  sum  by  equitable  proportions  ac- 
cording to  the  last  provincial  tax — a  recommend- 
ation which  is  said  to  have  had,  all  through  the 
province,  the  force  of  a  law.  They  then  separated, 
and  many  of  the  sons  of  liberty  triumphed  to  think 
how  the  house  had  out-generaled  the  governor.* 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  General  Gage  intended 
any  manoeuvre,  and  their  own  generalship  seems  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  not  very  lawful  trick 
of  getting  possession  of  the  house  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  such  members  as  would  have  voted  against 
them. 

In  rapid  succession  most  of  the  colonies  agreed 
to  the  expediency  of  the  general  congress,  and 
pressed  on  the  operations  of  the  corresponding 
committees.  After  some  difficulties,  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  friends  of  government  and 
families  of  old  standing  and  large  property  in 
that  province,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  this  emergency. 
A  committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  correspond 
with  the  sister  colonies  "  on  all  matters  of  moment." 
John  Jay,  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
American  revolution,  was  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  also  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  to 
prepare  answers  to  whatever  letters  might  be  re- 
ceived. Both  committees  were  soon  earnestly  and 
constantly  at  work.  The  friends  of  Jay  challenge 
for  him  Uie  honour  of  being  the  first  to  propose  the 
general  congress ;  but  it  should  seem  that  the  idea 
arose  simultaneously  in  several  minds  and  in  seve- 
ral places ;  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  ob- 
vious or  effective  when  the  Americans  had  made 
up  their  minds  for  a  revolution.  Jay  certainly 
drew  up  the  New  York  paper,  recommending  that 
a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  should 
be  assembled,  and  he  also  urged,  as  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  that  it  ought  to  be  assembled  toifA- 
out  delay, t 

On  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  custom-house  at  Boston  had  been  shut  up,  and 
all  lawful  business  had  ceased  in  that  port  and  town. 
But  the  people  of  Salem  said  they  disdained  to 
profit  by  the  injury  and  losses  of  their  Bostonian 
brethren ;  and,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  June,  before 
any  business  could  be  well  begun,  the  merchants 
and  freeholders  of  Salem  presented  an  address  to 
Governor  Gi^e,  severely  censuring  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted,  commiserating  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  and  declining  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  tendered  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 
They  said—"  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston 
some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might 
be  turned  hither  and  to  our  benefit;  but  nature,  in 
the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming 
rivals  with  that  convenient  mart.  And,  were  it 
otherwise,  we  must  be  de^d  to  every  idea  of  justice, 
and  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  in- 
dulge one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our 

•Gordon. 
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fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  suffering  neighbours." 
They  repeated  the  old  saying,  which  was  now  little 
better  than  a  quibble,  that  they  still  ardently  wished 
to  continue  united  with  the  British  empire.     But 
on  the  following  day  the  men  of  Salem  joined  a  ge- 
neral association,  got  up  by  many  of  the  committees 
of  correspondence,  and  called,  in  imitation  of  the 
famous  Scotch  bond  of  the  preceding  century,  " 
solemn  league  and  covenant."*  At  every  move  the 
Americans  read  Rush  worth.   The  present  document 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  transcript  out  of  his 
big  book.     It  declared  that  the  compact  had  been 
adopted  as  the  sole  means  of  avoiding  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  or  the  carnage  and  desolation  of  civil 
war  ;  and  the  parties  subscribing,  in  the  presence 
of  Go  J,  solemnly,  and  in  good  faith  covenanted  to 
suspend  all    commercial   intercourse  with   Great 
Britain,  till  the  Boston  Port  bill  should   be  re- 
pealed and  the  charter  restored ;  not  to  purchase 
or  consume  any  goods  or  merchandize  from  Great 
Britain  after  the  last  day  of  August ;  and  to  have  no 
dealings  with  persons  capable  of  breaking   this 
sacred  agreement,  but  to  publish  their  names  as 
enemies  to  their  country,  and  men  excommuni- 
cated, or  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse.      Ne- 
ver did  league  and  covenant  spread  more  rapidly 
among    the    fiery   and  oppressed    Presbyterians, 
Covenanters,  or  Cameronians  of  Scotland  ;  and  it 
was  all  in  vain  that  Governor  Gage  issued  a  pro- 
clamation forbidding  such  unlawful  and  traitorous 
combinations.     Those  who  were  not  led  by  free 

*  Tlin  inTitationi  to  take  thia  leainie  and  covenant  were  generally 
exprcMed  iu  pretty  ftronj;  term*,  lu  many  places  the  lanj^uage  wa« 
*'  Join  ob  Die." 


will  were  impelled  by  their  fears ;  and  in  most 
places  it  seemed  more  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
popular  will  than  to  risk  a  struggle  in  arms  with 
the  mother  country ;  or,  at  the  least,  that  the  one 
danger  was  fer  more  immediate  and  more  direct 
in  its  operation  than  the  other.* 

When  all  was  sullen  and  threatening  in  Boston 
General  Gage  ordered  thither  some  regiments  of  foot 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  who  were  all  en- 
camped on  the  common,  and  who  were  soon  rein- 
forced by  fresh  troops  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  men  had  not  been  there  many  dap  ere 
desertion  began  to  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent. 
The  raw  recruiu  more  particularly  were  spirited 
away  by  gills  of  ardent  spirits  in  hand,  and  high  pro- 
mises in  3ie  bush.  Gage  first  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  pardon  to  such  deserters  as  should  return 
to  their  duty  ;  and  he  next  placed  a  strong  guard 
at  Boston  Neck,  a  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
the  town  with  the  country.  The  instant  this  indis- 
pensable guard  was  placed  a  cry  was  raised  that 
Grage  intended  to  cut  off  all  communications ;  to 

•  A  few  moderate  peraons  were,  however,  conrageoas  enough  to 
offer  some  resUtance  to  the  headlong  will  of  the  people,  and  aoine 
■light  encouragement  to  Gage  and  government.  An  address  wat 
ujH^ed  by  120  gentlemen  and  merchanu  of  Boston,  expteuive  of  their 
re^rrta  at  the  lawlesH  violence  of  their  fellow-towiMmen.  Tlie  justices 
of  the  county  uf  Plymouth,  assembled  in  general  session,  expre*>cd 
their  wriouii  concern  at  seeing  the  inhabitauU  of  some  towns  in- 
fluenced by  certain  (lersoui  calling  thcmaelves  Committees  ofCir- 
respondenee,  and  encouraged  by  some  whose  business  wss  to  prearU 
tlie  Guspel  of  Christ,  entering  into  a  lea;iue  calculated  to  exa»perat  ^ 
the  parent  country  and  interrupt  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  society. 
Attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  most  wealthy  neuple  i*f  Uosutu 
to  rai»e  money  to  pay  the  East  India  C-umpany  for  the  tea  which  had 
t>een  de»troyed.  But  all  these  demonKtrations  and  attempts  did  far 
more  harm  than  good,  tiieir  only  effect  liein:^  to  strengthen  Uie  che. 
rished  conviction  of  the  English  Court  and  Government  tlmt  the 
most  respectable  people  in  the  colonies  were  wholly  averse  to  revo- 
lution. 
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blockade  the  town,  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants, 
by  fan\ine,  to  submit  to  government.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Worcester  assembled  in 
great  numbers,   and  sent  messengers  to  enquire 


Plan  or  Boston,  i 

into  the  truth  of  the  report,  making  more  than  a 
half  threat  to  drive  the  guard  from  the  isthmus 
with  their  rifles  and  muskets.*  Near  and  far  the 
exciting  cry  produced  its  effect,  and  former  animo- 
sities or  antipathies  between  the  New  Englanders 
and  the  men  of  the  more  southern  provinces  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  deep  sympathy  for  the  martyr- 
dom  of  the  Bostonians,  who  were  encouraged  to 
brave  the  fictitious  doom  by  assurances  that  the 
whole  American  world  had  their  eyes  upon  them. 
Governor  Gage,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, re-organised  the  Massachusetts  Council; 
but  out  of  thirty-six  members,  selected  by  the  crown, 
only  twenty-four  would  be  sworn,  and  of  these 
twenty-four  many  were  soon  glad  to  throw  up  their 
commissions,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  odium 
which  bore  them  down,  and  from  the  threats  which 
allowed  them  and  their  families  no  peace.  Gage, 
however,  issued  writs  for  convening  the  assembly 
in  October.  All  justice,  or,  at  the  very  least,  afl 
law,  was  at  an  end  in  that  province  ;  for  the  juries 
would  not  serve  under  the  new  judges,  nor  would 
the  summoning  officers  call  them.  Except  on  the 
ground  covered  by  the  British  troops  there  was  no 
peace  or  rest  for  any  man  that  dared  to  differ  with 
the  popular  majority.  Few  of  the  people  of  this 
part  of  America  were  altogether  unarmed,   and 


*  Stedmao. 
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weapons  had  been  provided  for  such  as  were  too 
poor  to  purchase  them.  "  The  people  at  large," 
says  Gordon,  writing  at  this  moment,  '*  have  been 
for  some  time  preparing  to  defend  their  rights  with 
the  point  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  The  countrymen,  in 
returning  from  Boston,  are  daily  bringing  out  guns, 
knapsacks,  &c.  Every  one  appears  desirous  of 
being  well  accoutred.  They  have  arms  in  gene- 
ral, the  militia  law  requiring  it  of  all  within  a 
certain  age."  And  he  adds,  in  a  note  :  "  They 
are  fond  of  shooting,  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
early  life,  and  are  special  marksmen.  They  are 
perfecting  themselves  in  their  exercise.  Handling 
the  musket  and  training  are  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments. .  .  .  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  ex- 
cept the  purchasing  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
casting  of  balls,  and  the  making  of  all  those  pre- 
parations which  testify  the  most  immediate  danger 
and  determined  resistance."  Under  these  circum- 
stances Gage  bagan  really  to  fortify  Boston  Neck ; 
and  he  seized  and  removed  to  head-quarters  ail 
the  gunpowder  and  other  military  stores  that  were 
deposited  at  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  some 
other  places. 

The  people  rose  in  arms  and  again  threatened 
to  attack  the  troops.  They  did  not,  however,  come 
to  blows,  but  they  threw  every  possible  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  officers  who  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  works  on  Uie  Neck,  burning  the  ma- 
terials by  night,  sinking  boats  laden  with  bricks, 
and  overturning  the  waggons  that  were  carrying 
the  timber.  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  was  called  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  was  held  in  spite  of  the  governor's 
proclamation.  This  assemblage  resolved ;  That  no 
obedience  was  due  to  any  part  of  the  late  Acts  ot 
Parliament,  which  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  at- 
tempts of  a  wicked  administration: — ^That  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  collectors  of  taxes 
and  all  other  officers,  who  had  public  monies  in 
their  hands,  to  retain  the  same,  and  not  to  make 
any  payment  thereof  until  the  civil  government  of 
the  province  should  be  placed  upon  its  old  found- 
ation, or  until  it  should  be  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  proposed  general  congress  :~That  the  persons 
who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  council,  by  virtue  of 
a  mandamus  from  the  king,  had  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country ; 
and  that  all  of  them  who  did  not  resign  before  the 
20th  of  September  should  be  considered  as  obsti- 
nate and  incorrigible  enemies  to  their  country  : — 
That  the  late  acl^  establishing  the  Roman  CaUidic 
religion  in  Quebec,  was  dangerous  in  an  extreme 
degree  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  America : — ^That, 
whereas  their  enemies  had  flattered  themselves 
that  they  should  make  an  easy  prey  of  a  numerous, 
brave  people,  from  the  notion  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  military  discipline,  such  persons 
should  be  elected  in  each  toNvn  as  militia  officers  as 
were  judged  to  be  of  good  capacity,  and  inflexible 
friends  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  should  use  their  utmost  dili- 
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gence  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  for  that  purpose  appear  under  arms  at  least 
once  every  week : — That  they  were  determined  to 
act  upon  the  defensive  so  long  as  such  conduct 
might  be  vindicated  by  reason  and  the  principle  of 
self  preservation,  but  no  longer  : — That,  as  it  was 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation  by  the  governor 
to  apprehend  sundry  persons,  the  people  were  re- 
commended, should  such  arrests  be  made,  to  seize 
and  keep  every  servant  of  the  present  government 
until  the  persons  so  apprehended  should  be  re- 
stored uninjured,  &c.,  &c.*  They  also  drew  up 
an  address  to  Gener^  Gage  complaining  of  the 
fortifications  carrying  on  at  Boston  Neck,  and 
telling  him  that  although  they  had  no  inclination 
to  commence  hostilities,  they  were  nevertheless  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of 
the  British  parliament.  To  this  Gage  replied, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  erect  such  works 
as  should  prevent  their  being  surprised  ;  and  that 
the  cannon  placed  in  battery  on  Boston  Neck  would 
never  be  used  unless  to  repel  hostile  proceedings.f 
Before  this  time  the  men  of  Virginia  had  been 
going  so  fast,  as  almost  to  intimate  that  they  in- 
tended leaving  the  men  of  Massachusetts  bay  be- 
hind them  as  sluggards  and  loiterers  on  the  road 
of  revolution  and  independence.  Jefferson  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Virginia  convention  met, 
as  appointed,  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  agree  as  to 
instructions  for  the  delegates  to  be  sent  to  the  ge- 
neral congress.  Jefferson  had  drawn  up  a  terrible 
paper ;  but,  falling  sick,  he  left  it  to  be  presented  by 
Peyton  Randolph.  This  document  was  thought  too 
bold  for  the  present  state  of  things,  but  it  was  ne- 
vertheless printed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."  In  some 
respects  it  was  a  production  as  crude  as  it  was 
violent ;  but  in  other  respects  it  was  an  ingenious 
exposition  of  the  evils  attending  colonial  depend- 
ence on  a  country  jealous  of  her  manufacturing  and 
commercial  supremacy ;  as  when  it  stated  that  by 
several  acts  of  parliament  America  was  prohibited 
from  selling  to  or  buying  from  any  other  country 
than  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
monopoly,  an  American  was  forbidden  to  make  a 
hat  for  himself  of  the  fur  he  had  taken  perhaps 
on  his  own  soil,  or  to  manufacture  the  iron  which 
he  himself  had  made  from  the  ore  dug  out  of  Ame- 
rican earth.  With  a  licence  as  to  figures,  Jeffer- 
son's paper  asked,  whether  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
should  give 'law  to  four  millions  of  men  in  the 
States  of  America,  every  individual  of  whom — or 
90  said  Jefferson — was  equal  to  every  individual  of 
them,  in  virtue,  understanding,  and  in  bodily 
strength  ?  It  enumerated,  among  the  delinquen- 
cies and  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  her 
interfering  with  local  laws  prohibiting  the  further 
importation  of  slaves ;  it  denied  that  the  king  had 

*  Gordon.— Papers  in  Almon'i  Remembrancer, 
fid.  id. 


any  right  to  any  lands  within  the  province,  or  any 
right  to  send  a  single  armed  man  to  their  shores  ; 
and  it  declared,  not  only  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment should  not  lay  the  slightest  tax  without  their 
consent,  but  also  that  they  should  not  drcumscribe 
or  in  any  way  regulate  their  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  simple  amount  of  the  whole 
was  that  the  Virginians  should  claim  an  abso- 
lute independence  and  sovereignty.  But,  as 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  document,  himself 
confessed  at  a  later  period,  "  the  leap  he  thus 
proposed  was  too  long^  as  yet^  for  the  mass  of 
his  fellow  citizens.^**  As  is  avowed  by  Ame- 
rican  writers,  this  reticence  proceeded  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  fear  of  alarming  and 
offending  the  opposition  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  those  who  were  called  the  friends  of 
America  in  England.  Another  set  of  instructions 
was  therefore  prepared  far  more  moderate  than 
those  drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  yet  still  strong 
enough  to  have  convinced  even  the  purblind  that 
the  object  of  its  authors  was  nothing  less  than  in- 
dependence. They  began  by  averring  their  alle- 
giance to  King  Greorge  III.,  their  "  lawful  and 
rightful  sovereign,"  whom  they  were  determined, 
with  their  "  lives  and  fortunes,  to  support  in  the 
legal  exercise  of  all  his  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives." They  declared  that  they  sincerely  ap- 
proved of  a  constitutional  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  and  a  return  of  the  intercourse 
which  had  formerly  united  England  and  America 
— nay,  they  even  professed  a  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  regulations  and  restrictions  on  their  com- 
merce, provided  they  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
colony  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mother  country  ; 
there  was  scarcely  a  planter  or  slave-holder  there, 
great  or  small,  royahst  or  revolutionist,  but  was 
debtor  to  his  merchants  and  agents  in  England  for 
advances  made  on  tobacco  and  other  produce  not 
yet  delivered,  nor  even  grown — these  Virginia 
planters  having  been  for  the  most  part  men  of 
thoughtless  and  expensive  habits,  fond  of  putting 
four  or  six  horses  to  their  coaches,  in  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  nobility  and  monied  aristo- 
cracy of  the  mother  country ;  and  an  earnest  desire 
was  now  asserted  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  an 
order  was  now  passed  that  exportations  to  Great  Bri- 
tain should  not  be  stopped  till  the  10th  of  August 
in  the  succeeding  year  (1775).  But  in  all  other 
respects  the  Virginians  instructed  their  deputies  at 
congress  to  co-operate  cordially  with  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  the  other  colonies  that  should  send 
delegates  to  the  congress.  This  paper  of  instruc- 
tions furtlier  declared  that  General  Gage's  procla- 
mation against  the  league  and  covenant  and  po- 
pular meetings  was  odious,  alarming,  and  illegal ; 
and  that,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  justify  resistance  and  reprisals.  The 
convention  of  Virginia  further  agreed  to  contri- 
bute speedily  and  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  Boston;  to  abide  by  such  alterations  in 
their  present  articles  as  congress  might  recom- 
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mend,  and  the  delegates  of  Virginia  assent  to ;  to 
export  no  tobacco  after  the  10th  of  August,  1775, 
and,  in  lieu  of  its  cultivation,  to  encourage  ma- 
nufactures;— [just  as  if  their  negroes  could 
be  converted  of  a  sudden  by  conventions  and 
congresses  into  artisans,  and  as  if  the  richness 
and  extent  of  their  soil,  the  source  of  their  real 
wealth,  were  to  be  n^lected  for  the  sake  of  making 
hats  for  their  own  heads,  and  hardware  goods  for 
their  own  use ;] — ^to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, 
and  increase  their  number;  to  deal  with  no  mer- 
chants who  took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  goods 
to  raise  their  price ;  nor  with  any  who  would  not 
sign  the  act  of  association  ;  to  require  the  county 
committees  to  publish  the  names  of  such  as  would 
not  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed,  &c.  &c. 
They  finished  by  sdecting  as  their  delegates  to 
the  general  congress,  Peyton  Randolph,  George 
Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Bland,  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

To  this  assembly  the  eyes  of  all  America  were 
now  anxiously  turned;  it  being  obvious  to  the 
least  reflecting  that  it  could  be  only  by  a  strict 
union  of  councils,  and  an  unanimity  of  spirit,  that 
the  colonies  could  brave  the  storm,  or  success- 
fully resist  the  tremendotw  power  of  the  mother 
country.  It  met,  as  appointed,  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday,  the  4th  of  September,  when  all  the  pro- 
vinces from  Massachusetts  to  Seuth  Carolina  in- 
clusive, with  the  single  exception  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "were  found  to  be  represented.     On  the  fol- 


lowing day  they  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in 
Chesnut-street,  chose  Peyton  Randolph  president, 
and  organised  themselves  into  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly. The  tardy  delegates  from  North  Carolina 
arrived  on  the  14th,  and  took  their  seats  with  the 
rest.  The  assembly  thus  completed  consisted  in 
all  of  fifty-five  delegates,  including  nearly  all  those 
who  were  afterwards  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Patres  PatritB ;  but  the  greatest  of  all, — the  real 
father  of  American  independence,  the  man  without 
whom  there  would  have  been  no  revolution  at  this 
time,  or  a  revolution  that  would  have  foiled — was 
not  there.  We  need  scarcely  name  Benjamin 
Franklin.  They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
business.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Patrick 
Henry,  their  Chatham  or  Demosthenes ;  and  after 
a  few  days  they  agreed  upon  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
to  which  they  said  they  were  entitled  by  the  immu- 
table laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  their  several  charters  or  compacts. 
This  was  followed  by  a  new  non-consumption, 
non-importation,  and  non-exportation  association, 
to  be  universally  observed,  and  infringed  by  no 
American  citizen.  And,  this  done,  they  set  about 
preparing  a  series  of  solemn  addresses,  one  being 
to  King  George,  to  express  their  loyal  affection ; 
one  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  show  how 
barbarously  they  had  been  treated  by  .a  tyrannical, 
corrupt,  and  base  administration,  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  project  of  enslaving  the  Americans 
was  only  a  prelude  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
English  constitution,   and   the  introduction  of  a 
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despotism  at  home  ;*  one  'to  the  French  people  of 
Quehec,  inviting  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  and  urging 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English,  who* 
had  conquered  Canada  only  fourteen  years  before. 
Without  heeding  the  notorious  fact  that  the  French 
Canadians  were  not  a  speculative  and  reading 
people,  but  a  people  blindly  attached  to  the  old 
French  forms  of  government  and  law,  a  people 
averse  to  changes  and  innovations,  and  without 
heeding  the  real  character  and  political  views  of 
the  ingenious  and  eloquent  author  of  UEwrit 
des  LoiSy  these  delegates,  in  congress  assembled, 
conjured  up  the  ghost  of  Montesquieu,  and  made 
him  address  the  Canadians  in  these  terms: — 
**  Seize  the  opportunity  presented  to  you  by  provi- 
dence itself.  You  are  a  small  people  compared 
with  those  who,  with  open  arms,  invite  you  into  a 
fellowship.  A  moment's  reflection  should  con- 
vince you  which  will  be  most  for  your  interest  and 
happiness — ^to  have  all  the  rest  of  North  America 
your  unalterable  friends,  or  your  inveterate  ene- 
mies. Your  province  is  the  only  link  wanting  to 
complete  the  bright  and  strong  chain  of  union. 
Nature  has  joined  your  country  to  theirs.  Do  you 
join  your  political  interests.  The  value  and  extent 
of  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immense. 
Heaven  grant  you  may  not  discover  them  to  be 
blessings  after  they  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu." — 
This  language,  not  much  like  Montesquieu's,  con- 
veyed few  ideas  to  the  Louis-quatorze,  bag-wigged 
seigneurs  of  Quebec,  and  to  the  farmers  and  chss- 
seurs  of  the  province  it  was  altogether  unintelli- 
gible. But  if  the  Canadians,  who  were  so  far  be- 
hind the  European  and  Anglo-American  spirit  and 
movement  as  to  cling  to  the  old  feudal  institutions, 
to  the  laws  and  customs  their  ancestors  had  brought 
with  them  from  France  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
were  less  than  indifferent  to  declarations  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  to  the  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic theory  and  practice,  they  were  exceedingly 
sensitive  as  to  their  religion,  and  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  their  Catholic  clerg)\  Now,  while  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  just  been  secur- 
ing to  them  the  free  and  honoured  indulgence  of 
their  religion,  and  to  their  priests  their  tithes, 
their  landed  property,  their  consideration,  the  con- 
vention of  the  hot  Presbyterians  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  been  declaring  that  the  said  proceedings 
of  the  British  parliament  were  dangerous  to  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  things  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  Protestant  people  of  British  America.  Nor  was 
this  all :  the  general  congress  had  just  been  adopt- 
ing in  their  declaration  of  rights  the  fanatic,  exclu- 
sive spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  Baymen,  having 
enumerated  among  their  worst  grievances  the  in- 
dulgences conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Canada!     This  was  quite  enough  to  throw  cold 

*  The  drawing  up  of  tliU  adUrets  to  tlir  pooplc  of  Grrat  BriUiin 
was  rntnuted  to  Jay,  then  a  young  lawyiT,  under  the  ngi*  of  twenty- 
one,  who  was  one  of  the  delegate*  fmm'Ncw  York.  It  wa«  hit  ftnt 
Jierformance,  and  wot  of  course  nut  detieicut  in  heat.  It  was  written 
II  a  room  of  a  taTem  at  Philadclphia.--i>/^  of  John  Jay,  Ot/  hit 
Hum. 


water  into  the  tinder-box  of  congress.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  their  present  address  to  the  people  of 
Quebec,  written  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  said  de- 
claration of  rights,  congress  adopted  a  different  tone, 
and  spoke  of  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  religious 
toleration,  quoting  the  case  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
where  Roman  Catholic  states  and  Protestant  states 
lived  in  the  utmost  conc(Nrd  and  peace  with  one 
another,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  defy  and 
defeat  every  tyrant  that  had  invaded  them.  But 
the  French  Canadians  must  have  felt  that  this  dif- 
ference of  tone  was  intended  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, or  merely  to  induce  them  to  give  their  im- 
portant weight  to  the  confederacy  against  the  British 
government.  And,  if  these  Canadians  had  little 
natural  sympathy  with  their  British  conquerors,  they 
had  perhaps  still  less  with  their  Anglo-American 
neighbours,  who  had  lived  in  hostility  with  them 
for  several  generations;  who,  equally  with  the  king's 
troops,  had  borne  arms  against  them  in  the  last 
war,  and  who  had  been  invariably  accustomed  to 
speak  of  them  with  contempt.  Their  nearest 
neighbours,  the  puritanically  disposed  New  Eng- 
landers,  were  in  everything  the  opposites  of  the 
French  Canadians,  and  they  were  no  more  fitted  to 
unite  with  one  another  than  oil  with  water.  These, 
on  the  side  of  Canada,  were  strong  disposing 
causes  to  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  the  French 
colonists,  moreover,  had  recently  felt  the  plough- 
shares and  deep-cutting  harrows  of  war ;  they  had 
too  recently  witnessed  on  their  own  soil  the  march- 
ings and  countermarchings,  the  sieges,  the  assaults, 
the  bloody  struggles  of  hostile  forces,  and  all  Uie 
devastation,  violence,  and  misery  incident  to  a 
country  that  becomes  the  theatre  of  war.  Of  these 
things,  except  on  their  frontiers,  and  in  their 
bush-fights  with  the  Indians,  the  Anglo-American 
colonists  knew  little  oi*  nothing.  The  Canadians 
did  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected — 
they  laughed  at  the  address,  and  remained  per- 
fectly quiet.  Congress  also  prepared  and  sent 
letters  to  the  colonists  of  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  to  in- 
duce them  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  the 
mother  country,  and  join  them  in  their  contest. 
These  letters  were,  for  the  moment,  scarcely  more 
successful  than  the  address  to  the  French  of  Que- 
bec ;  but  the  provocation  given  to  the  parliament, 
and  crown,  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
writing  of  them,  sunk  deep,  and  convinced  most 
men  who  were  not  blinded  by  party,  or  by  pal- 
pable ignorance,  that  the  Americans  would  hesi- 
tate at  nothing  that  promised  to  forward  their  views. 
The  congress  resolved  that,  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  seize  any  American,  in  order  to  transport 
him  beyond  sea  for  trial  of  offences  committed  in 
America,  resistance  and  reprisals,  should  be  made. 
They  agreed  that  another  general  congress  should 
be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  May  of  the  ensuing 
year  (1175),  and  then,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
they  dissolved  themselves.  Their  high-handed 
measures  had  not  been  carried  unanimously,  or 
without  considerable  opposition  in  their  own  small 
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body.  Mr.  Galloway,  one  of  the  delegates  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Duane,  of  New  York,  in- 
clined to  more  moderate  measures,  deprecating  any 
disseverance  from  the  mother  comitry ;  and  they 
would  have  entered  a  protest,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  so  to  do  by  the  violent  majority.  On  the 
latter  side  it  appears  that  not  one — not  even  Pa- 
trick Henry,  the  Virginian  orator, — ^was  so  violent 
as  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  the  Bostonian  defaulter. 
In  one  of  his  rhodomontades  the  bankrupt  tax- 
gatherer  exclaimed — "  I  should  advise  persisting 
in  our  struggle  for  liberty,  though  it  was  revealed 
from  heaven  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
were  to  perish,  and  only  one  of  a  thouj^and  to  sur- 
vive and  retain  his  liberty!  One  such  freeman 
must  possess  more  virtue,  and  enjoy  more  happi- 
ness, than  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  let  him  propa- 
gate his  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what  he  huth 
so  nobly  preserved  !" 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  at 
Philadelphia,   the  people  of   Massachusetts   had 
made  another  demonstration  at  Salem.     Governor 
Gage  had  issued  writs  calling  the   assembly  to 
meet  at  that  town  on  the  5th  of  October,  but  had 
afterwards  thought  it  expedient  to  countermand 
the  writs  by  a  proclamation.      The  men  elected 
for  the  assembly  said  that  this  proclamation  was 
not  lawful,  and  met,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  at 
Salem,   on  the  day  appointed.     As  the  governor 
was  not  there  to  open  the  session,  and  as  there  was 
no  one  deputed  by  him  to  administer  the  oaths, 
their  sitting  was  clearly  illegal.     They,  neverthe- 
less, appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  procla- 
mation, and  then  resolved  themselves  into  a  pro- 
vincial  congress^  to  be  joined  by  such  other  persons 
as  might  be  chosen,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
alarming  state  of  public  affairs.      They  adjourned 
to  the  town   of  Concord,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Boston,  and  elected  Mijt  Hancock,  the  owner 
of  the  Liberty  sloop,  and  a  great  merchant  in  the 
contraband  line,  to  be  their  president:      Their 
next  measure  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  Governor  Gage  with  a  remonstrance.   Waiv- 
ing his  right  to  consider  their  assembly  as  informal 
or  unlawftil,  Gage  replied  to  them   that  it  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  their  lives,  liberty,  or  property 
being  in  danger  from  the  English  troops  on  Boston 
Neck ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  enmity 
shown  to  those  troops,  by  withholding  from  them 
almost  every  thing  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
they  had  not  yet  discovered  any  of  that  resentment 
which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
such  hostile  treatment ;  that,  while  complaining  of 
alterations  made  in  their  charter  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, they  were  themselves,  by  their  present  con- 
duct and  assembling,  subverting  that  charter,  and 
acting  in  direct  violation  of  their  own  constitution. 
Upon  this  they  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
military  defence  of  the  province.     Concord,  the 
place  they  had  left,  became  a  depot  for  ammuni- 
tion, and  almost  a  place  of  arms.    Minute-men,  as 
they  were  called  from  the  condition  of  their  service, 


which  was  to  turn  out  with  musket  or  rifle  at  a 
minute's  notice,  were  enlisted,  and  money  was  voted 
to  purchase  warlike  stores.     Committees  and  sub- 
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committees  were  named  for  different  purjioses,  as  the 
committee  of  safety,  the  committee  of  supplies,  and 
the  committee  of  the  militia;  and,  to  complete  these 
acts  of  preparation  and  defiance,  they  appointed 
Jedediah  Ptibble  and  Artemas  Ward,  who  had 
seen  some  service  in  the  last  war  with  the  French 
and  Canadians,  to  be  their  generals,  and  to  have 
the  supreme  command  of  their  militia  and  minute- 
men.  With  extreme  difficulty,  General  Gage  pro- 
cured carpenters  and  masons  to  erect  barracks  for 
his  troops  outside  of  the  town  of  Boston.  All  his 
provisions  he  was  obliged  to  bring  by  sea,  gene- 
rally from  distant  places.  Having,  apparently, 
some  apprehension  that  the  Bostonians  might  ])oint 
those  guns  against  him,  he  caused  a  party  of  sai- 
lors to  be  landed  by  night  from  the  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbour,  to  spike  all  the  cannon  upon  one 
of  the  town  batteries. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  soon 
met  again  to  deliberate  upon  the  precise  period 
for  opposing  or  attacking  the  king's  troops.  The 
timid,  the  moderate  deputies,  thought  this  was 
going  too  fast,  and,  under  plea  of  bodily  indispo- 
sition, they  began  to  quit  these  dangerous  deliber- 
ations ;  but  Samuel  Adams,  to  stop  this  epidemical 
distemper,  proposed  that,  when  members  were  not 
well,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire,  but  upon 
condition  that  upon  getting  home  they  should  in- 
form their  towns  they  were  not  represented,  in 
order  that  other  members  might  be  instantly 
elected  to  supply  their  places.  This  cured  the 
malady ;  for  most  men  preferred  remaining  in  the 
provincial  congress  to  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
their  constituents,  and  being  supplanted  by  others. 
And  it  was  presently  determined  that  General 
Gage's  troops  should  be  attacked  whenever  they 
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marched  out  with  their  baggage,  ammunition,  and 
artillery,  as  this  would  prove  they  were  going  to 
support  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament  by  force. 
They  resolved  that  12,000  men  should  be  got  under 
arms  in  the  province  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
the  minute-men  should  receive  regular  pay,  and  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  oflScers.  They  sent  emis- 
saries to  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Con- 
necticut, to  request  them  to  prepare  their  respective 
quotas,  so  as  to  make  up  an  army  of  20,000  men ; 
and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  protestants  of  Canada,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  new  settlers  of  the  presby- 
terian  persuasion.  They  also  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  dissenting  ministers  in  New  Eng- 
land, expressing  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men 
who  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  America,  and  recommending  them  to  assist  in 
averting  that  dreadful  slavery  with  which  the 
country  was  now  threatened.  It  is  believed  that 
the  preachers  stood  in  no  need  of  this  incitement, 
having  been  very  busy  both  with  the  tongue  in 
the  pulpit,  and  with  the  pen  in  the  newspapers, 
in  helping  on  the  design  ever  since  the  quarrel 
began.  Early  in  December  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  prorogued  themselves,  that 
they  might  be  at  home  in  time  to  keep  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  with  their  families.* 

•  Gordon.  This  sealous  pretbyterian  says,  "  It  has  long  been  a 
custom  in  the  colony  to  have  a  fast  day  in  the  spring,  and  a  thanks- 
giTbkg  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  the  heads  of  (kmilies  eollect  their  ehildrnn  around  them,  and. 


A  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  the  king, 
strictly  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  warlike 
stores  to  America.  As  soon  as  copies  of  this  do- 
cument were  received  in  the  colonies,  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  burned  the  Gaspee 
schooner,  seized  upon  forty  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  which  had  been  mounted  on 
batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  and  car- 
ried them  off  into  the  country,  to  have  them  in 
readiness  to  mow  down  the  king's  troops.  In 
New  Hampshire,  a  number  of  armed  men  assem- 
bled, surprised  a  small  fort  called  "-William  and 
Mary,"  garrisoned  only  by  an  officer  and  five  men, 
and  carried  off  the  ordnance,  gunpowder,  and  other 
military  stores.  Nearly  everywhere  orders  were 
passed  for  buying  arms  and  ammunition  at  the 
public  expense  or  by  subscription,  and  for  training 
the  militia.  Mills  were  erected  for  making  gun- 
powder, manufactories  were  set  up  for  making 
arms,  and  great  encouragement  was  offered  for 
making  saltpetre.*  New  York,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  impetuosity  of  Jay  and  other  young  enthu- 
siasts, continued  to  be  rather  lukewarm  or  divided ; 
the  government  party,  the  wealthy  classes,  were 
still  for  reconciliation  and  a  peacefol  settlement  of 

beside  attending  the  religions  exercises  of  the  day,  feast  npon  a  plen- 
tiful though  not  a  splendid  Uble,  and  are  innocently  meny.  The 
observation  of  this  day  they  call  a  keepina  tkankigwmg.  The  ap- 
pointment of  both  days  belongs,  in  an  orderly  way,  to  the  governor : 
but  in  these  extrsordinary  times  the  provincial  congress  appointed 
the  public  thanksgiving,  on  which,  among  other  enumerated  bleos- 
ings,  a  particular  acknowled^pent  was  to  be  made  to  the  Almightv 
for  the  union  which  so  remarlcably  prevails  in  all  the  colonies." 
•  Stedman. 


Rrodi  Islakd   Loito  Iila^td,  Nxw  Yobx,  fcc.  Set. 
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the  quarrel ;  and  they  had  influence  enough  in  the 
assembly  of  the  colony  to  carry  a  vote  refusing  to 
accede  to  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the 
general  congress,  which  had  been  approved  and 
confirmed  by  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  Franklin  had  not  been 
idle.     As  instructed  by  his  constituents,  he  had 
given  all  possible  publicity  to  the  addresses  of  the 
general  congress  to  the  king  and  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — ^the  first  to  show  how  loyal  were 
the  Americans — ^the  second  (Jay's  composition)  to 
excite  the  popular  body.     Moreover  the  philoso- 
pher, assisted  by  numerous  agents,  and  by  some 
of  the  members  of  opposition  in  parliament,  had 
been  extremely  active  in  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns   of  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  among  the  dissenters,  who  were  urged 
to  petition  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  colonies  and 
of  their  own  trade,  which  must  sufler  immensely 
from  the  non-importation  agreements.     To  coun- 
teract these    agencies,   to    show  that  Franklin's 
scheme  was  in  reality  nothing  less  than  to  dis- 
member the  British  empire,  to  check  the  petitions, 
or   get   up  counter-petitions,   Adam   Smith,  the 
author  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  applied  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  the  eminent  physician  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  intimate  friend  of  Shenstone  the 
poet,  imploring  him,  without  loss  of  time,  to  make 
a  journey  through  the   manufactiuring  districts, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  &c., 
to  see  his  friends,  to  communicate  with  the  people, 
and  to  explain  to  them  the  real  motives  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Americans.     This  was  done  in  con- 
currence with  Wedderbum,  the  solicitor-general, 
who  at  the  same  time  adopted  other  measures  to 
check  or  throw  discredit  on  the  petitions  Franklin 
was  procuring.*     Soon  after  Adam  Smith's  letter 
was  written,   an   attempt  was   made   to  disarm 
Franklin's  hostility,  or  to  ascertain  his  intentions, 
by  an  English  lady,  and  by  that  lady's  brother. 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  probably  been  al- 
ready designated  for  the  American  command,  which 
he  afterwards  held  with  so  little  glory.    The  philo- 
sopher, being  introduced  by  Mr.  Raper,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  played  a  few  games  at  chess 
with  the  lady,  whom  he  found  of  very  sensible 
conversation  and  pleasmg  behaviour ;  and  the  lady, 
on  Christmas-day,  made  him  acquainted  with  Lord 
Howe,  saying  that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and 
that  she  was  sure  they  would  like  each  other. 
According  to  Franklin,  Lord  Howe  behaved  in 
the  most  courteous  manner,  said  that,  beside  the 
general  motives  for  his  desiring  an  acquaintance 
with  so  eminent  a  man,  he  had  a  particular  motive 
at  this  time,  arising  out  of  the  alarming  situation  of 
American  affairs,  which  no  one  understood  better 
than  Dr.  Franklin.     The  philosopher  further  says 
that  Howe  confessed  that  he  (Franklin)  had  been 
very  ill  treated  by  the  English  ministry ;  that  he 
had  much  disapproved  of  their  conduct  towards 

*  Letters  from  JDr.  Adam  Smith  to  Dr.  Rotbuek  of  Birmingham, 
printed  in  the  second  number  of  tlie  VerulMB.  The  originaU  are  in 
the  poaewion  of  Joha  LaodMer,  Esq. 


him ;  that  some  of  the  ministers  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  it,  and  sorry  it  had  happened.     But 
even  in  this  account,  which  is  Franklin's  own,*  it 
is  certainly  not  said  that  Howe  expressed  his  dis- 
belief of  the  charges,  touching  the  letters,  which 
Wedderbum  had  made  against  Franklin  before 
the  privy  council.   From  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
from  his  inward  conviction  that  in  winning  over 
Franklin  he  would  have  won  over  America,  Howe, 
in  spite  of  his  habitual  taciturnity,  may,  no  doubt, 
have  made  use  of  many  conciliatory  and  flattering 
expressions  (and,  without  flattery,  there  was  much 
to  applaud  and  reverence  in  Franklin's  history, 
character,  and  intellectual  performances) ;  but  we 
cannot  discover  that,  either  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion,  Howe  gave  the  lie  to  Wedderbum,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  disapproved  of  that  func- 
tionary's injudicious  violence.     After  a  few  general 
observations  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  through  the  medium  of  a  commu- 
nication by  himself  (Lord  Howe)  with  the  minis- 
try, his  lordship,  says  Franklin,  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that,  '^beinff  himself  upon  no  ill  terms 
with  ministers,  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that 
he  might,  by  conveying  my  sentiments  to  them, 
and  theirs  to  me,  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  a 
good  understanding,  without  committing  either 
them  or  me,  if  his  negociation  should  not  succeed ; 
and  that  I  might  rely  on  his  keeping  perfectlv 
secret  every  thing  I  should  wish  to  remain  so. 
Franklin's  account — and  we  have  no  others — goes 
on  to  state  that  he  told  Lord  Howe  that  his  man- 
ner was  such  as  had  already  engaged  his  confi- 
dence ;  that  he  requested  his  lordship  to  give  him 
credit  for  a  sincere  desire  of  healing  the  breach 
between  the  two  countries,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  small  power  to  accom- 
plish it,  though  he  apprehended,  from  the  king's 
last  speech,  and  from  the  measures  talked  of,  no 
intention  or  disposition  of  the  kind  existed  in  the 
present  cabinet.     He  said  that,  as  to  the  personal 
injuries  his  lordship  had  spoken  of,  they  were  not 
worth  mentioning ;  and  that,  besides,  it  was  a  fixed 
rule  with  him  not  to  mix  his  private  affairs  with 
those  of  the  public.     This  first  interview  ended  by 
Lord  Howe  obtaining  a  promise  from  Franklin, 
that  he  would  draw  up  in  writing  a  series  of  pro- 
positions on  which  he  thought  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
might  be  based.     They  agreed  to  meet  again  at 
the  same  place — the  house  of  Lord  Howe's  sister 
— in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  discuss 
those  propositions.     When  Howe  saw  the  paper, 
he  must  have  been  convinced  that  the  British  go- 
vernment would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  it, 
and  that  Franklin  never  intended  they  should ;  for 
his  propositions,  without  periphrasis,  were ; — that 
all  the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  or  all  parts  of 
them,  requested  to  be  repealed  in  the  petition  of 
the  general  congress  to  Uie  king,  should  be  re- 
pealed forthwith;  that  orders  should  be  given  to 

•  Memorials  and  Letters  published  by  William  Teniple;Franklia, 
in  the  Life  and  Works  of  his  grandfather. 
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withdraw  all  the  ships  of  war  from  Boston,  and 
remove  all  the  troops,  that  the  colonies  might  be 
left  at  liberty  in  all  their  future  speculations,  &c. 
They  scarcely  admitted  even  of  a  private  discus- 
sion, and  Lord  Howe  merely  told  Franklin  he 
w  ould  lay  them  before  ministers,  without  any  hope 
that  such  propositions  were  likely  to  produce  any 
good  effect.  His  lordship,  however,  brought  about 
a  meeting  in  private  between  Franklin  and  Lord 
Hyde ;  but  this  was  equally  void  of  effect.  The 
philosopher  expressed,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  a 
tender  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  fellowship ;  but  he  would  never  pledge  him- 
self to  n  single  sacrifice  or  concession,  continuing 
to  ask  for  extreme  conditions,  which  would  have 
lefl  the  English  government  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
authority,  and  which  would  have  given  the  colonies 
virtually  an  entire  independence,  although  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  independence  was  neither 
their  object  nor  their  wish.  Lord  Howe  saw  him 
again  for  the  last  time  a  little  before  his  return  to 
his  constituents  in  America,  apologised  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  him,  but  hoped,  if  he  should 
chance  to  be  sent  out  by  his  government  to  attempt 
an  arrangement  with  the  colonists,  he  might  still 
expect  his  assistance.  Franklin  assured  him  of 
his  readiness  at  all  times  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
so  good  a  work.  *'  And  so,"  says  he,  "taking  my 
leave,  and  receiving  his  good  wishes,  ended  the 
negociation  with  Lord  Howe."  *  We  shall  meet 
the  philosopher  again  before  his  departure,  giving 
assurances  of  his  good  intentions  to  Lord  Chatham, 
who  ajipears  to  have  been  determined  not  to  doubt 
in  the  slightest  degree  of  his  sincerity,  and  not  to 
diminish  the  blame  due  to  the  king  and  Lord 
North's  cabinet  by  laying  any  portion  of  it  upon 
Franklin  and  his  countrymen. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  parliament,  which 
had  yet  more  than  a  year  to  complete  its  septennial 
term,  had  been  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
writs  issued  for  a  new  one.  The  general  election 
in  the  month  of  October  had  gone  greatly  in 
favour  of  ministers.  The  nation  seemed  tired  of 
the  American  question,  which  had  vexed  their  ear 
ever  since  1765,  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  colonies 
had  grossly  insulted  king,  parliament,  and  coun- 
try, and  invited  chastisement.  Loyalty  certainly 
increased  at  home  in  proportion  as  disaffection  in- 
creased abroad.  A  glance  into  the  pubHcations  of 
the  day  will  sufficiently  establish  this  fact,  and 
convince  every  candid  man  that,  whatever  might 
})e  the  complaints  at  a  later  period,  when  our  mi- 
nisters and  commanders  in  America  had  shown  an 
utter  incompetency  for  conducting  a  great  war,  few 
Englishmen  complained  at  this  moment  of  any 
obstinacy  in  the  sovereign  in  persevering  against 
the  Americans.  In  some  few  places,  however,  tests 
were  proposed  by  a  portion  of  freeholders  and 
voters,  including  pledges  to  stop  hostilities  with 
America.  Thus  some  of  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
sex, at  a  meeting,  proposed  to  John  Wilkes,  who 

•  Ffauklia*f  Works,  by  hisGTand«>a.—Sii)J.  Dorrovr,  Life  of  Howe. 


was  again  a  candidate,  and  to  hit  colleague,  Ser- 
geant Glynn,  a  test,  in  which  they  should  engage 
to  promote  bills  for  shortening  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments; for  the  exclusion  of  all  placemen  and 
pensioners  from  the  House  of  Commons;  for  a 
more  fair  and  equal  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament ;  for  vindicating  the  injured  rights  of 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  on  the  former  forced 
election  of  Luttrell ;  and  for  procuring  an  abso- 
lute repeal  of  the  four  late  American  acts,  &c. 
Wilkes  and  Glynn,  who  were  both  returned  tri- 
umphantly, signed  this  paper ;  and  tests  upon  the 
same  principles  were  proposed  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  some  other  places.  The  court  had  not 
ventured  to  offer  the  shadow  of  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Wilkes,  who,  moreover,  was  elected  at 
the  same  time  lord  mayor  of  London.*  The  writs 
had  been  made  returnable  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  on  that  day  the  king  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and,  being  on  the  throne,  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  the  Commons ;  and,  they 
being  come,  his  majesty,  by  his  chancdlor,  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  that  they  should  return  and  choose 
a  speaker,  to  be  presented  on  the  next  day  for  his 
majesty's  approbation.  The  Commons  unani- 
mously re-elected  Sir  Fletcher  Norton ;  and  on  the 
following  day  (the  30th)  the  king  opened  parlia- 
ment, with  a  speech,  in  the  usual  form.  "  It 
gives  me  much  concern,"  said  his  majesty,  *'  that 
I  am  obliged,  at  the  opening  of  this  parliament,  to 
inform  you  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance 
and  disobedience  to  the  law  still  unhappily  pre- 
vails in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  has,  in  divers  parts  of  it,  broke  forth  in  fresh 
violences  of  a  very  criminal  nature.  These  pro- 
ceedings have  been  countenanced  and  encouraged 
in  others  of  my  colonies,  and  unwarrantable  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce 
of  this  kingdom  by  unlawful  combinations.  I 
have  taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders 
as  I  judged  most  proper  and  effectual  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  laws  which  were  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  commerce  of  my  subjects, 
and  for  the  restoring  and  preserving  peace,  order, 
and  good  government,  in  the  province  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my 
firm  and  stedfast  resolution  to  withstand  every 
attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  this  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of 
my  crown ;  the  maintenance  of  which  I  consider 
as  essential  to  the  dignity,  the  safety,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  British  empire ;  assuring  myself,  that, 
while  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I  shall  never 
fail  to  receive  your  assistance  and  support."  He 
mentioned  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  But,  again,  not  a  word  was  said  of 
the  fate  of  Poland.     His  majesty  concluded   his 

•  "  He  was  elected  lord  roayor,  with  the  p«ateat  anplaumi.  HU 
daughter  was  lady  niaynre«<i ;  a  aitnation  which  khe  filled  with  great 
honour  to  herself  and  innnite  satisraction  to  all  the  visitors  at  Uie 
MausioD-houM(>.  No  lady  mayoreaa  was  ever  more  esteemed.  A 
more  polite  and  brilliant  mayoralt;^  the  city  had  not  neeo  since  tho 
days  of  Bcckford."— ^iMm,  Mtnmn  and  Corresponignct  offFUkcs, 
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speech  by  particularly  recommending  both  Houses 
at  this  time  to  proce^  with  temper  in  their  deli- 
berations and  with  unanimity  in  their  resolutions ; 
in  order  that  his  people  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions might  be  taught  by  their  example  to  have  a 
due  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a  just  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  our  excellent  constitution.  An  address 
in  the  usual  form  was  moved  for  ministers ;  but  an 
amendment  was  proposed  on  the  side  of  opposition, 
to  the  effect  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
communicate  the  whole  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived from  America,  and  lay  all  letters,  orders, 
and  instructions  whatsoever  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness, before  parliament.  This  was  productive  of 
some  considerable  debate,'and  of  a  division.  Lord 
North  said  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  for  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  America ; 
that  a  reconciliation  was  highly  desirable,  but,  as 
no  terms  or  concessions  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Americans,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  England 
should  make  offers  of  submission ;  and  that  he 
hoped,  since  matters  were  in  this  state  of  suspense, 
the  motion  for  the  amendment  would  be  withdrawn. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  conduct  of  the  late 
parliament  in  passing  the  American  acts  was  cen- 
sured with  great  bitterness,  and  the  prime  minister 
was  reminded  of  the  beneficial  and  mighty  effects 
he  had  predicted  firom  those  acts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  showing,  were  to  humble  that 
whole  continent  in  the  dust,  without  any  further 
trouble.  ^'The  great  speakers  in  opposition," 
says  Burke,  in  the  Annual  Register,  "  never  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  a  more  striking  manner 
than  in  this  day's  debate.'*  They  were,  how- 
ever, outvoted  by  a  majority  of  264  against  73. 
This  was  in  the  Commons.  In  the  Lords  both  the 
address  and  the  debate  upon  it  were  still  hotter. 
Their  lordships  declared  their  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation of  the  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  which  so  strongly  prevailed 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  &c. ;  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  communication  it 
had  pleased  his  majesty  to  make,  of  his  having 
taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders  as  he 
judged  the  most  proper  and  effectual  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  commerce,  and  for  the  car- 
rying into  ez^ution  the  acts  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  late  parliament,  &c.  Chatham  was 
away  at  Hayes ;  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  same  effect  as  that  made  in 
the  Commons,  so  that  their  lordships  might  not 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  most  critical 
and  important  matter  but  upon  the  fullest  infor- 
mation. His  grace  and  the  few  lords  that  spoke 
with  him  argued  that  they  could  not  commit  them- 
selves, with  the  careless  facility  of  a  common  ad- 
dress of  compliment,  in  expressions  which  might 
lead  to  measures  fatal  to  the  lives,  properties,  and 
liberties  of  their  fellow  subjects;  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  or  approved  of,  save  upon  full 
information,  mature  deliberation,  and  temperate 
inquiry;  that  they  could  not  lightly  join  in  an 
approbation  of  the  unfortunate  system  adopted 

VOL.    I. 


with  regard  to  the  colonies  by  the  last  parliament — 
a  system  conceived  without  prudence,  and  pursued 
without  temper,  consistency,  or  foresight.  Ailer  a 
long  and  vehement  debate,!  the  opposition,  upon  a 
division,  only  counted  13  to  63.  Nine  of  the 
minority  joined  in  a  strong  and  pointed  pro- 
test-—the  first  protest  heard  of  upon  an  address. 
It  concluded  with  these  words : — "  Whatever  may 
be  the  mischievous  designs  or  the  inconsiderate 
temerity,  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate 
course,  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who  have 
ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their 
past  effects  and  their  future  tendency;  and  who 
are  not  in  haste,  without  inquiry  or  information,  to 
commit  ourselves  in  declarations  which  may  preci- 
pitate our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil 


war. 


Having  carried  their  addresses  by  such  vast 
majorities,  and  having  to  all  appearance  made 
up  their,  minds  to  the  high-handed  course  they 
were  to  pursue,  ministers  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  call  for  an  increase  of  forces;  but, 
instead  of  doing  this,  and  instead  of  keeping 
attention  awake  to  the  American  business,  they 
lefl  the  estimates  to  be  entirely  formed  upon  a 
peace  establishment,  continued  the  army  as  it 
was,  and  reduced  the  navy  by  4000  seamen,  thus 
leaving  only  16,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
vear.  The  House  and  the  country  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  reconcile  this  conduct  of  administration 
with  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  seemed  to 
call  for  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures. 
Some  of  the  opposition  thought  that  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  ministerial  trick.  Vehe- 
ment debates  took  place  in  both  Houses.  In  the 
Lords,  Sandwich,  as  head  of  the  admiralty,  con- 
fidently asserted  that  he  knew  that  the  low  navy 
establishment  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  obedience.  He  spoke  contempt- 
uously of  the  power  and  of  the  courage  of  the 
Americans.  He  declared  that  they  were  neither 
disciplined,  nor  capable  of  discipline ;  and  that 
their  numbers,  of  which  such  boasts  had  been 
made,  would  only  add  to  the  facility  of  their  defeat 
when  brought  into  action.  Lord  Sandwich,  as  was 
his  too  frequent  habit,  was  talking  inconsiderately, 
intemperately,  and  unwisely;  yet,  nevertheless, 
and  with  all  our  respect  for  American  courage — 
issuing  from  the  same  great  original  fountain  as 
our  own — ^we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  prediction  would  have  been  verified,  if 
our  ministers  and  the  officers  they  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  had  not  hesitated,  vacillated, 
blundered  so  as  military  men  had  hardly  ever  blun- 
dered before,  and  allowed  the  colonists  full  time  to 
train  their  forces.  The  petitions  which  had  been 
got  up  by  Franklin  and  his  agents  among  the  dis* 
sentiug  manufacturers  of  the  North  were  consigned 
to  a  separate,  inactive  committee,  which  Burke 
called  a  committee  of  oblivion ;  the  counter-peti- 
tions got  up  through  the  agencv  of  Adam  Smith, 
Dr.  Roebuck  and  others,  were  aU  presented.  Mi- 
nisters pretended  to  be  even  more  surprised  than 
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pleased  with  these  loyal  papers,  although  it  is 
pretty  clearly  proved  that  Adam  Smith  had  been 
set  to  work  by  his  friends,  Lord  North  and  Wed- 
derbum,  and  that  therefore  the'  cabinet  must  have 
known  what  was  coming.  We  cannot,  however, 
go  along  with  those  who  consider  the  getting  up  of 
the  counter-petitions  as  an  act  of  unpardonable 
duplicity  and  treachery.  It  seems  to  us  nothine 
more  than  the  usual,  natural,  and  constitutional 
process,  particularly  justifiable  when  Franklin, 
who  would  have  seen  a  civil  war  in  England  with 
a  pleasurable  emotion,  was  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  urge  on  the  dissenters  on  the  other  side. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  renewed  again  in  the 
House  of  Peers  the  proposal  for  admitting,  not 
only  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
also  other  strangers,  to  hear  their  lordships'  de- 
bates. He'  condemned  the  violent  shutting  of 
doors,  which  had  been  enforced  more  than  ever  of 
late  years ;  and  he  represented  that,  at  this  time, 
it  was  a  point  to  be  desired  even  by  ministers,  that 
the  public  should  be  fully  informed  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  were  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
Americans,  whose  interests  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  attention  of 
the  people  could  not  be  too  much  awakened  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  at  this  important 
crisis.  His  grace  was  seconded  with  great  elo- 
quence and  energy  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  might 
have  become  one  of  the  best  orators  in  that  House 
but  for  his  unfortunate  habits  of  dissipation,  which 
were  absorbing  his  time  and  undermining  his 
health.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  many  to  relax  their 
standing  order  on  this  point,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  come  into  the  proposal;  and  this  was 
accordingly  agreed  to  without  a  division  and  with- 
out further  debate.  This  put  an  end  to  what 
Burke  has  properly  termed  "  that  scandalous  con- 
tention with  the  Commons,  by  which,  ever  since 
the  year  1770,  the  members  of  each  House  were 
interdicted  "from  the  other.'** 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  government, 
which  had  not  attempted  to  oppose  him  at  the 
hustings,  offered  no  opposition  to  John  Wilkes  in 
the  House.  He  was  sworn  into  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  and  delivered  in  his  qualification 
in  the  usual  manner  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the 
3rd  day  of  the  session.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
patriot  was  far  less  dangerous  or  troublesome  in  the 
House  than  he  had  been  out  of  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  session  he  himself  moved  for  a  revisal  of  all 
the  proceedings  relative  to  his  former  election  by 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  and  for  the  expung- 
ing from  the  journals  all  the  votes  and  orders  about 
his  expulsion.  He  failed  this  time  in  cairying  his 
point,  but  he  vexed  the  ears  of  ministers  with  his 
motion  session  after  session;  and  in  1782,  upon 
the  downfall  of  Lord  North,  he  fully  succeeded  in 
his  object.  On  the  present  occasion  his  speech 
was  much  admired.  "  I  sat  by  the  lord  mayor," 
says  Gibbon,  ^e  historian,  *'  who  spoke  well,  and 

*  Aannal  Rp^. 


with  temper ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  debate  he 
fell  fast  asleep,'***  Gibbon  had  just  taken  his  own 
seat  for  the  first  time.  He  was  busy  one  morning, 
a  few  days  before  the  general  election,  upon  his 
Roman  History,  and  was  in  the  act  of  destroying 
an  army  of  barbarians,  when  his  friend,  Mr.  Eliot, 
stepped  in  and  offered  him  one  of  his  boroughs — 
Liskeard,  or  St.  Germains,  whichever  he  chose. t 
He  took  Liskeard,  and  sat  for  that  place  the  whole 
of  this  parliament.  He  soon  found  that  writing 
and  speaking  were  two  very  different  things ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  more  tremendous  than  he  had 
imagined: — the  great  speakers  (and  there  were 
many)  filled  him  with  despair ;  and  the  bad  ones 
(and  there  was  no  lack  of  them)  with  terror.  So, 
the  brilliant  and  ready  writer  remained  a  mute  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  I  was  not  armed,**  says 
he,  "  by  nature  and  education  with  the  intrepid 
energy  of  mind  and  voice,  vinceniem  strepilvs  et 
natum  rebus  agendis.  Timidity  was  fortified  by 
pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen  discouraged 
the  trial  of  my  voice.  But  I  assisted  at  the  debates 
of  a  free  assembly ;  I  listened  to  the  attack  and 
defence  of  eloquence  and  reason ;  I  had  a  near  pro- 
spect of  the  characters,  views,  and  passions  of 
the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  cause  of  government 
was  ably  vindicated  by  Lord  North,  a  statesman  of 
spotless  integrity,  a  consummate  master  of  debate, 
who  could  wield,  with  equal  dexterity,  the  arms  of 
reason  and  ridicule.  He  was  seated  on  the  trea- 
sury bench  between  his  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  the  two  pillars  of  the  law  and  state,  magis 
pares  miam  similes ;  and  the  minister  might  in- 
dulge m  a  short  slumber,  whilst  he  was  upholden 
on  either  hand  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow, 
and  the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderbum.  From 
the  adverse  side  of  the  house  an  ardent  and  power- 
ful opposition  was  supported  by  the  lively  decla- 
mation of  Barre,  the  legal  acuteness  of  Dunning,' 
the  profuse  and  philosophic  fancy  of  Burke,  ami 
the  argumentative  vehemence  of  Fox,  who,  in  the 
conduct  of  a  party,  approved  himself  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  an  empire.  By  such  men  every  oper- 
ation of  peace  and  war,  every  principle  of  justice 
or  policy,  every  question  of  authority  and  fir^om, 
was  attacked  and  defended ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
momentous  contest  was  the  union  or  separation  ot 

Great  Britain  and  America I  took  my 

seat  at  the  beginning  of  that  memorable  contest, 
aud  supported,  with  many  a  sincere  and  silent  vote, 
the  rights,  though  not  perhaps,  the  interest,  of  the 
mother  country.''^ 

A.  D.  1775. — During  the  Christmas  holidays 
ministers  received  more  alarming  intelligence  from 
America,  coming  down  to  the  seizure  of  Fort 
William  and  Mary,  which  we  have  mentioned ;  and 
the  opposition  arranged  their  plans  of  attack,  and 
stipulated  with  Chatham  that  he  should  on  the 
first  occasion  make  one  of  his  grand  displays  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  report  had  spread  that  the 
great  orator  was  determined  to  give  himself  no 

•  Letters  to  Sheffield.  f  Id. 
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further  trouble  about  American  affairs,  and  that 
for  certain  he  did  not  intend  to  come  up  to  to^n. 
In  making  him  acquainted  that  infinite  pains  were 
taking  to  circulate  this  report  in  an  authoritative 
manner,  his  wife  added—"  It  is  so  strong,  that  it 
proves  how  much  there  is  to  be  afraid  of,  of  jockey- 
ship,  and  whatever  is  bad Our  friends 

have  met  to-day,  Lord  Ancram,  Paliser,  and  more, 
who  lamented,  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  this  assur- 
ance of  your  not  being  to  come,  saying  that  without 
you  the  nation  was  undone."  The  countess  was 
in  town  proposing  to  go  to  court  on  the  morrow, 
yet  doubting  whether  she  ought  to  go  when  such  a 
rumour  was  abroad.  Chatham,  who  was  at  Hayes, 
hastened  to  re-assure  her,  and  to  advise  her  not  to 
fail  in  going  to  court.  Writitig  in  his  most  earnest 
manner  he  added — **  For  God  sake,  sweet  life, 
don't  disquiet  yourself  about  the  imjpudent  and 
ridiculous  lie  of  the  hour.  The  plot  does  not  lie 
very  deep.  It  is  only  a  pitiful  device  of  fear,  court 
fear,  and  faction  fear.  If  gout  does  not  put  in  a 
veto,  which  I  trust  in  heaven  it  will  not,  I  will  be 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  then  and  there 
to  make  a  motion  relative  to  America.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  noble  love : — 

'  Y<«,  I  am  proud— 1  miut  be  proud— to  see 
Men  not  afraid  ofOodafrtdd  of  me.'  . 

Look  fresh  and  merrily  to-morrow,  and  I  will  look 
to  doors  and  windows.  So  to  my  dear  secretary ! 
I  wish  somebody  had  as  good  and  as  honest  an 
one."  On  the  next  day  (Thursday  the  19th 
of  January)  Chatham  wrote  to  inform  his  friend, 
Earl  Stanhope,  that  he  would  certainly  be  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  morrow,  "  to  touch  only  the 
threshold  of  American  business,  and  knock  at  the 
minister's  door  to  wake  him.'*  In  this  note  he 
says — ^**  /  greatly  wish  Doctor  Franklin  may  be  in 
the  House,*'  On  the  same  night  he  wrote  again 
to  his  wife,  rejoicing  that  ^America  was  seeming 
**  to  put  more  of  solidity  and  prudence  into  her 
plan  I. than  the  wiseacres  who  surround  his  ma- 
jesty have  known  how  to  give  to  their  schemes  of 
destruction."*  Before  going  to  bed  he  wrote  to 
another  great  oppositionist,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
to  tell  him  that  he  fully  meant  "  to  look  the  tapes- 
try  and  the  bishops  in  the  face  to-morrow,"  and  to 
communicate  to  his  lordship  the  motion  he  thought 
of  making.  When  that  great  to-morrow — ^the  20th 
of  January — came,  the  orator  was  in  his  place; 
and,  accoi^ing  to  his  ardent  wish,  the  American 
philosopher  was  there  to  hear  him,  having  been 
mtroduced  or  smuggled  into  the  House  by  Chatham 
himself.t     His  feet  were  lame  with  the  gout,  but 

*  In  tbe  same  letter  to  his  connteas,  irho  had  been  received  at 
eonrt,  and  the  court  end  of  town,  with  wonderful  attention,  he  iays, 
"  How  loBf  is  ti^is  betrayed  coautry  to  remain  a  prey  to  the  vilest  of 
domestic  enemies  ?  This  ooastion  seems  not  easy  to  annwer.  Dyvour 
note  on  the  barometer  of  Pall  Mall,  nothing  opens  there.  Your 
duehesses  and  archbishops  lUterimg  aU  the  sheets  wiih  cards,  to  catch 
yott  in  your  passage,  is  indeed  flattering  enough." — Cftat.  Cwres. 

t  Franklfai  himself  gives  the  following  account :~"  On  tlie  10th  of 
January.  I  received  a  card  from  Lord  Sunhope,  acquainting  mo  that 
Lord  Chatham,  having  a  motion  tu  mske  on  tite  monow.  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  concerning  America,  greatly  desired  that  I  might  be 
in  the  House,  intti  which  Lord  8.  would  endeavour  to  procure  me 
admittance.  At  this  time  it  was  a  rule  of  the  House,  that  no  person 
could  introduce  more  than  one  fiiend.  The  next  morning  his  lord- 
ship let  me  know  by  another  card,  that,  if  I  attended  at  two  o'clock  in 


there  was  no  lameness  in  his  tongue,  and  when  he 
rose  to  speak  there  was  an  awful  silence,  none  but 
his  most  intimate  friends  knowing  the  motion  he 
was  about  to  make.     After  a  short  preamble,  in 
which  he  condemned  everything  ministers  had 
done,  and  severely  reprehended  their  delay  in  com- 
municating  the  American  papers,  &c.,  he  pro- 
ceeded : — **  But,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  access 
to  his  majesty,  I  will  endeavour  to  transmit  to  him 
through  the  constitutional  channel  of  this  House, 
my  ideas  of  America,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from 
the  misadvice  of  his  present  ministers.     I  congra- 
tulate your  lordships,  that  the  business  is  at  last 
entered  upon,  by  the  noble  lord's  laying  the  papers 
before  you.      As  I  suppose  your  lordships  too  well 
apprised  of  their  contents,  I  hope  I  am  not  prema- 
ture in  submitting  to  you  my  present  motion : — 
That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  desire  and  beseech  that,  in  order  to  open 
the  way  towards  a  happy  settlement  of  the  danger- 
ous troubles  in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay 
ferments  and  soften  animosities  there ;  and,  above 
all,  for  preventing,  in  the  mean  time,  any  sudden 
and  fatfd  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering  under 
the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes, 
posted  in  their  town ;  it  may  graciously  please  his 
majesty,  that  immediate  orders  be  dispatched  to 
General  Gage,  for  removing  his  majesty's  forces 
from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  and  other  circumstances  indispensable 
to  the  safety  and  accommodation  of  the  said  troops, 
may  render  the  same  practicable.     I   wish,  my 
lords,  not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis.     An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of 
calamity !     For  my  part,  I  wiU  not  desert,  for  a 
single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  busi- 
ness; unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  extremity  of 
sickness,  I  will  give  it  mv  unremitted  attention. 
I  will  knock  at  the  door  of  this  sleeping  and  con- 
founded minit^try,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  impending  danger.     When  I  state  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonies  to  this  country  and  the 
magnitude  of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  mis- 
administration  practised  against  them,  I  desire  not 
to  be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
dulgence between  England  and  America.     I  con- 
tend not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  America ; 
and  I  shall  ever  contend,  that  the  Americans  justly 

the  lobbr.  Lord  Chatham  would  be  there  about  that  Ume.  and  would 
himself  introduce  me.  On  my  mentioning  to  him  what  Lord  Stan- 
hope  had  written  to  me.  he  said,  Certainly,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  the 
more  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  your  presence  at  this  day's  debate  will 
be  of  more  service  to  America  than  mine ;  and  so.  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  was  leading  me  along  the  passage  to  the  door  that  enters  near 
the  throne,  when  one  of  the  door-keepers  followed,  and  acquainted 
him  that,  by  the  order,  none  were  to  oe  carried  in  at  that  dour,  but 
the  eldest  sons  and  brothers  of  peers;  on  which  he  limped  back  with 
me  to  the  door  near  the  bar.  where  were  standing  a  number  of  gentle- 
men waiting  for  the  peers  who  were  to  introduce  them,  and  soma 
nrers  wsitiog  for  fHends  they  expected  to  introduce ;  among  whom 
he  delivered  me  to  the  door-keepers,  saying  aloud.  This  is  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, whom  I  would  have  admitted  into  the  House ;  when  they  resdily 
opened  the  door  for  me  acourdingly.  As  H  had  not  been  publicly 
known  that  there  was  any  communication  between  his  lordsnip  and 
me,  this,  I  found,  occasioned  some  si>eculation.  His  appearance  in 
the  House,  I  observed,  caused  a  kind  of  bustle  among  the  ofRcers. 
who  were  hurried  in  sending  messengers  for  membeM.  I  suppose 
those  in  connexion  with  the  ministry,  something  of  importance  being 
expected  when  the  great  man  appears ;  it  being  but  seldom  that  his 
inflrmitles  permit  his  attendance.  '—Memoirs,  published  bjf  kit  Oramd^ 
ton, 
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owe  obedience  to  ns  in  a  limited  degree : — ^they  owe 
obedience  to  our  ordinances  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion Qiere  Franklin  must  have  smiled) ;  but  let 
the  line  be  skilfully  drawn  between  the  objects  of 
those  ordinances  and  their  private,  internal  pro- 
perty ;  let  the  sacredness  of  their  property  remain 
inviolate ;  let  it  be  taxable  only  by  their  own  con- 
sent, given  in  their  provincial  assemblies,  else  it 
will  cease  to  be  property.     As  to  the  metaphysical 
refinements,  attempting  to  show  that  the  Americans 
are  equally  free  from  obedience  and  commercial 
restraints  as  from  taxation  for  revenue,  I   pro- 
nounce them  futile,  frivolous,  and  groundless." 
After  thus  strongly  stating  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother  country,  he  ventured,  rather  boldly,  to  cen- 
sure the  declaratory  act,  which  was  in  a  manner  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.  "  Resistance  to  your  acts," 
said  he,  "  was  necessary  as  it  was  just;  and  your 
vain  declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament, 
and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of 
submission,  will  be  foimd  equally  competent  to 
convince    or   to  enslave  your    fellow-subjects  in 
America,  who  feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambi- 
tioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  legislature  or 
the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable 
to  British  subjects."     He  drew  a  startling,  yet  not 
untrue,  picture  of  General  Gage's  army.     It  was 
not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  ill  condition  of  those 
forces,  half  housed  in  temporary  ill  built  barracks, 
half  bivouacked  on  Boston  Neck  and  the  Common, 
in  that  inclement  winter,  and  in  a  climate  so  much 
colder  than  our  own — inactive,  torpid,  and,  for  the 
time,  useless — ^badly  provided  with  everything,  save 
insult  and  abuse  from  the  colonists — ^wasting  away 
with  sickness — pining  for  action;  but  the  orator 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  it  was,  after  all^  a 
respect  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  an  aver- 
sion to  begin  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  a  con- 
stitutional subjugation  of  the  military  to  llie  civil 
power,  that  had  reduced  this  army  to  the  condition 
it  was  in.*     If  the  king  and  his  government  had 

*  It  should  sMm  that,  if  the  advice  of  the  secretaiy  at  war  had  been 
followed,  Gaffe  and  hii  troops  woald  never  have  been  left  at  Boston. 
In  the  month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year  ^1774)  he  had 
written  to  Lord  Noifh  :•>"  In  the  pnnout  state  of  the  colony  of 
Maatachoaetts.  I  preaume  it  is  not  on  improbable  supposition,  that 
no  magistrates  will  be  found  who  will  assist  with  their  authority  in 
execQUng  the  lann  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain :  while 
this  situaiion  continues,  the  riotous  mobs,  directed  by  the  factious 
leaders  of  that  country,  must  govern  it;  and  they  cannot  he  quelled, 
or  even  resisted,  by  the  army,  which  must  thferel'ore  xemam  in  a  dia- 
Eiaceful  inaction ;  enrichiug  with  its  pay  a  delinquent  colony,  and 
ra  continual  hazard  of  insult  and  bloodshed.  If  the  Massachusetts 
should  be  in  this  state,  it  will  immediately  become  a  question,  wliak 
should  be  done  with  the  seven  regiments  now  th«re;?  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  your  lordship,  not  as  an  advice,  but  as  a  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered by  iwtfter  beads  than  mine,  whether  they  and  their  general, 
the  governor,  should  not  be  directed  to  leave  a  place,  where  at  pre- 
sent they  can  do  no  good,  and  without  intention  may  do  harm.  If 
this  measure  should  be  adovted.  General  Gage  might  be  instructed  to 
remind  the  ookmy  that  the  parliament  has  made  tnwa,  and  tha 
government  has  sent  him  with  a  greater  number  of  troops,  to  deliver 
It  f^om  the  tvrannical  anarchv  under  which  it  has  so  long  suffered ; 
that  he  should  have  carried  tliia  good  purpose  into  execution,  if  he 
had  met  with  that  support  fh>m  the  magistrates  and  better  sort  of 
people,  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  but,  havinir  fbundnone, 
to  inform  them  that  he  must  quit  the  colony,  leaving  it  in  its  present 
distracted  state,  until  it  shaU  become  disposed  to  co-operate  in  help- 
ing itself  to  a  better."  He  recommended  that  one  regiment  should  be 
left  at  Castle  William,  and  no  more,  and  added:—"  In  the  mean 
time,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  wtwU  Jbrea  mm  b«  $o  enuployedy  a$ 
imift  ueoeuarUu  redtiee  the  eoUmv  to  stAmteian,  mtketa  tkeddmg  a  Onp 
ofUood.**'-PoliticalL{feqffFiatam  Viscmmi  Barringttm,  eotmUed  frum 
Original  Popen,  bgf  Mt  brothtr  Shute  Barringkm,  Bishop  qfDwrham, 


ventured  upon  that  tyranny  Chatham  was  talking 
of,  if  General  Gage  had  had  the  powers  which 
would  have  been  intrusted  to  him,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  any  other  government  than  our  own, 
the  soldiers  at  that  moment  would  easily  have 
found  better  provisions  and  better  quarters — they 
would  have  quartered  themselves  in  the  best  and 
warmest  houses  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  the 
neighbourhood;  they  would  have  anticipated  the 
hostile  preparations  which  were  making  all  round 
them,  and  they  would  have  kept  their  blood  from 
freezing  by  hot  combats,  and  the  other  means  usu- 
ally resorted  to  by  troops  let  loose  in  an  enemy's 
country.     Chatham,  in  his  splendid  declamations, 
was  doing  his  best  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
troops  worse  than  it  wa8,[and  was  further  embarrass- 
ing an  officer  who  was  but  too  much  hampered 
and  embarrassed  already.     "  Your  means  of  en- 
forcing thraldom,**  said  he,  "  are  found  to  be  as 
ridiculous  and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust 
in  principle.     Indeed,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  most 
anxious  sensibility  for  the  situation  of  General  Gage, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  thinking  him, 
as  I  do,  a  man  of  humanity  and  understanding; 
and  entertaining,  as  I  ever  will,  the  highest  respect, 
the  warmest  love,  for  the  British  troops.     Their 
situation  is  truly  unworthy;  penned  up— pining  in 
inglorious  activity.     They  are  an  army  of  impo- 
tence.    You  may  call  them  an  army  of  safety  and 
of  guard — ^but  they  are  in  truth  an  armv  of  impo- 
tence and  contempt ;  and,  to  make  the  folly  equal 
to  the  disgrace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation  and 
vexation.'*     He  then  went  on  to  say  that  activity 
would  be  even  worse  than  this  inglorious  inactivity, 
and  that  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  this  civil 
and  unnatural  war  would  produce  a  wound  that 
would  be  incurable.     Blinded,  perhaps,  as  it  -was 
certainly  and  especially  intendea  he  should  be,  by 
some  of  the  half-speaking  papers  of  the  general  con- 
gress which  had  been  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  he 
panegyrised  that  assembly  for  decency,  firmness, 
and  wisdom,  and  for  qualities  equal  or  preferable 
to  whatever  had  been  seen  in  ancient  days.     '*  I 
must  declare  and  avow,"  said  he,  ^^  that  in  all  my 
reading— and  it  has  been  my  favourite  study,  and 
I  have  read  Thucydides   and  have  studied  and 
admired  the  master-states  of  the  world — for  solidity 
of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusion, under  such  a  comphcation  of  difficult  cir^ 
cumstances,  no  nation,  or  body  of  men,  can  stand 
in  preference  to  the  general  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia.    I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships,  that 
all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to 
establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental 
nation^  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.     We  shall  be 
forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while 
we  can,  not  when  we  must.**  He  said  that  ministers 
derived  their  information  from  wrong  sources — 
from  selfish  merchants,  packers,  and  factors,  and 
such  servile  classes  of  Americans,  whose  strength 
and  stamina  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  land,  in  whose  simplicity  of  life  was 
found  the  simpleness  of  virtue — tne  integrity  and 
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courage  of  freedom.  He  doubted  whether  in  reality 
even  the  mercantile  part  of  the  Americans  sided 
with  government ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  the  agricul- 
tural part  did  not  As  a  proper  source  of  informa- 
tion and  irrefragable  opinions  concerning  the  colo- 
nies, he  referred  ministers  toDr.  Franklin.  He  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  nothing  but  the  glorious  spirit 
of  Whigism  that  was  animating  the  colonists ;  and 
that  the  Whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Whigs  on  this,  were  engaged  in  one  com- 
mon cause.  "  Tis  liberty  to  liberty  engaged. 
In  this  great  cause  they  are  immoveably  allied :  it 
is  the  a]&iance  of  God  and  Nature — ^immutable, 
eternal — fixed  as  the  firmament  of  heaven !"  Hav- 
ing been  pathetic  upon  the  case  of  General  Gage, 
in  one  part  of  his  speech,  he  was  witty  upon  him 
in  another,  comparing  him  to  the  great  Greneral 
Cond^,  who,  upon  being  asked  on  one  occasion 
why  he  did  not  take  Marshal  Turenne  prisoner, 
being  so  very  near  him,  replied,  "  Upon  my  word, 
I  am  afraid  Turenne  will  take  me."  Nothing 
was  left  but  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Boston, 
and  to  repeal  all  the  late  acts  of  parliament;  but 
this  he  thought  would  satisfy  the  Americans,  and 
bind  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our  sove- 
reignty, and  of  our  right  to  regulate  their  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  In  concluding  a  speech  which 
lasted  above  an  hour,  and  which,  according  to  his 
son,  William  Pitt,  was  the  finest  ever  made,  unless 
by  himself,  he  said; — "Foreign  war  is  hanging 
over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread : 
France  and  Spain  are  watching  your  conduct,  and 
waiting  fur  the  maturity  of  your  errors,  with  a 
vigilant  eye  to  America,  and  the  temper  of  your 
colonies,  more  than  to  their  own  concerns,  be  they 
what  they  may.  To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the 
ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising  and  mis- 
leading the  king,  I  will  not  say,  that  they  can 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  his 
crown ;  but  I  will  aflSrm,  that  they  will  make  the 
crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I  vnll  not  say  that 
the  king  is  betrayed ;  but  I  will  pronounce  that 
the  kingdom  is  undone !"  According  to  his  son 
William,  who  was  then  a  stripling,  and  who  was 
destined  to  obtain  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  before  his  youth  was  passed, 
his  splendid  speech  had  not  the  desired  effect  "  on 
an  obdurate  House  of  Lords,"  but  was  sure  of 
having  "  an  infinite  effect  without  doors,  the  bar 
being  crowded  with  Americans,"  &c.*  Chatham's 
motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Shelbume,  who, 
according  to  William  Pitt,  "spoke  well  and 
warmly  ;*'  by  Lord  Camden,  who  was  "  supreme^ 
with  only  one  exception,  and  as  zealous  as  pos- 
sible;" by  Lord  Rockingham,  who  "  spoke  shortly 
but  sensibly;"  and  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
"  spoke  wdl,  and  with  much  candour  as  to  the  de- 
claratoiy  act."t  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
opposition  lords  were  not  fully  or  generally  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  recalling  the  troops.  The  bril- 
liant Lord  Lyttelton  both  spoke  and  voted  against 

•  W.  Pitt  to  the  CountMi  of  GhaUum,  in  Chatham  Corret.  - 
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Chatham,  upon  whose  altar  he  had  so  recently 
been  offering  up  incense.  To  other  Whig  lords 
it  seemed  most  unjust  and  unwise  to  leave  those 
American  citizens  who  had  risked  their  lives  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  this  country,  as  unprotected 
victims  to  the  rage  of  an  armed  populace;  and 
that  too,  before  any  previous  stipulations  were 
for  their  safety.  These  lords  also  considered 
that  proper  concessions  had  not  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Boston,  and  that  the  troops,  after 
all,  were  not  numerous  enough  to  raise  any 
reasonable  alarm ;  that  former  concessions  on  our 
part  had  been  badly  interpreted  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that,  though  perhaps  it  was  wrong  at 
first  to  send  the  forces,  it  would  be  degrading  and 
dangerous  to  recall  them  before  anything  was  ac- 
complished. The  ministerial  lords  of  course  op- 
posed the  motion  upon  higher  grounds.  The  chief 
speakers  among  them  on  this  occasion  were  the 
Earls  of  Suffolk,  Rochford,  and  Gower,  and  the 
Viscounts  Townshend  and  Weymouth."  The  mi- 
nistry," says  young  Pitt,  "  were  violent  beyond 
expectation,  almost  to  madness.  Instead  of  re- 
calling the  troops  now  there,  they  talked  of  sending 
more."*  They  could  not  agree  with  Chatham's 
eulogium  of  the  general  congress,  but  declared  that 
the  proceedings  and  resolutions  which  had  ema- 
nated from  Philadelphia  breathed  the  spirit  of 
absolute  independence,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  little  glosses  thrown  over  them  they  meant  in- 
surrection, rebellion,  total  disseverance.  They 
urged  that  the  British  parliament  had  an  indubit- 
able legislative  supremacy  over  her  colonies — a 
supremacy  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  lords 
in  opposition ;  that  this  supremacy  must  be  esta- 
blished in  action  and  in  fact,  or  it  would  soon 
cease  to  exist ;  that  an  inactive  sleeping  right — a 
right  only  upon  paper  and  parchment — was  an 
absurdity ;  that,  if  we  had  the  supremacy,  it  was 
now  time  to  assert  it,  or  relinquish  it  for  ever. 
The^  said  that  all  conciliating  means  had  proved 
ineffectual,  or  had  only  tended  to  increase  the  stir 
and  tmnult ;  that,  if  we  gave  way  on  the  present 
occasion,  from  notions  of  present  advantages  in 
trade  and  commerce,  such  a  yielding  would  infalli- 
bly defeat  its  own  object,  it  being  plain  that  our 
navigation  act,  and  all  other  acts  regulating  trade, 
would  fall  victims  to  the  interested  and  ambitious 
views  of  the  Americans.  Chatham  rose  a  second 
time  to  speak  to  this  last  and  cogent  argument. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  noble  lord  should  prove  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  the  views  of  the  Americans 
are  ultimately  directed  to  abrogate  the  act  of  navi- 
gation and  the  other  regulating  acts,  so  wisely  cal- 
culated to  promote  a  reciprocity  of  interests,  and  to 
advance  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
empire,  no  person  present,  however  zealous,  would 
be  readier  than  myself  to  resist  and  crush  their 
endeavours;  but  to  arrive  at  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Americans,  it 
would  first  be  proper  to  do  them  justice — to  treat 
them   like  subjects  before  we  condemn  them  as 

•  W.  Pitt  to  the  Coimteas  of  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Correi. 
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aliens  and  traitors."  He  said  this  was  not  a  sub- 
ject adapted  to  minute  metaphysical  discussion  and 
logical  subtleties ;  and  then  he  repeated  Tvhat  to 
our  apprehension  is  an  unintelligible  metaphysical 
abstraction,  namely,  that  the  right  of  taxing  was 
not  included  in  legislation,  and  that  sovereignty 
and  supremacy  did  not  imply  that  we  could  in  any 
way  touch  the  money  of  the  Americans  except  by 
measures  of  trade,  &c.  But  the  colonists  would 
soon  have  complained  that  our  regulations  of  trade, 
our  navigation  act,  and  all  those  regulatory  acts 
which  Chatham  so  energetically  upheld,  were 
nothing  but  so  many  means  of  getting  at  their 
purse-strings.  This  speech  lasted  half  an  hour; 
and  the  debate  was  considered  a  pretty  long  one 
for  that  House.  Upon  a  division  only  18  were 
found  to  support  Chatham's  motion,  while  no  fewer 
than  68  voted  against  it.  This  division  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  having  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  minority ;  but  this  prince  was 
probably  thinking  more  of  Mrs.  Horton,  the  royal 
marriage  bill,  and  his  exclusion  from  court,  than 
of  the  Americans,  their  rights,  claims,  or  quarrels ; 
and  he  was  certainly  too  Mvolous  a  person  to  give 
any  moral  weight  or  real  honour  to  the  side  he 
adopted. 

Dr.  Franklin  made  haste  to  express  the  admi- 
ration with  which  he  was  filled  for  that  truly  great 
man,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  declaring  that  he  had 
seen,  in  the  'course  of  his  life,  sometimes  eloquence 
without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  elo- 
quence ;  but  in  the  present  instance  he  had  seen 
both  united,  and  both,  as  he  thought,  in  the  highest 
degree  possible.*  This  was  soon  followed  by  two 
or  three  interviews  between  the  orator  and  the  phi- 
losopher. As  Chatham  had  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  prepared  a  plan  for 
healing  all  differences,  Franklin  was  very  desirous 
to  know  what  this  plan  was,  and  was  meditating  a 
visit  when  Lord  Mahon  called  upon  him,  and  told 
him  Lord  Chatham  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
On  Friday,  the  27th  of  January,  the  philosopher 
took  a  post-chaise  and  got  down  to  Hayes.  A  long 
conversation  ensued,  during  which  Chatham  com- 
municated the  outlines  of  his  plan,  and  read  parts 
of  it.  Chatham  said  he  had  communicated  the 
plan  only  to  Ix)rd  Camden ;  that  he  would  get  it 
transcribed  and  put  into  Franklin's  hands  for  his 
opinion  and  advice ;  and  that  he  must  request  him 
to  keep  it  secret,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  blown 
upon  beforehand,  and  perhaps  give  ministers  the 
opportunity  of  producing  a  plan  of  their  own, 
Franklin  promised  the  closest  secrecy,  and  after 
dinner,  at  which  no  one  was  present  but  the  family, 
he  returned  to  town.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
the  29th  of  January,  Chatham  called  upon  the  phi- 
losopher at  his  lodgings  in  Craven-street,  in  his 
own  carrii^e,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  fiur  copy  of 
his  plan,  requesting  him  to  consider  it  carefully, 
and  communicate  such  remarks  as  should  occur  to 
him.    The  whole  circumstance  was  dramatic.     He 

•  Uttrr  to  Earl  SUnhope,  fn  Chat.  Crr. . 


told  Franklin  that,  though  he  had  considered  the 
American  business  thoroughly,  in  all  its  parts,  he 
was  not  so  confident  of  his  own  judgment  but  that 
he  came  to  set  it  right  by  his,  "  as  men  set  their 
watches  by  a  regulator."  He  had  not  determined 
when  he  should  produce  the  plan  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  but,  as];  his  health  seemed  precarious,  and 
the  opportunity  might  be  missed,  Franklin  advised 
him  to  offer  it  the  Wednesday  following.  To  this 
Chatham  consented,  requesting  to  seethe  American 
at  Hayes  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  philoso- 
pher was  more  excited  by  the  visit  and  the  equipage 
waiting  at  his  door,  Uian  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  philosophers  are  but  men,  and  repub- 
licans of  the  most  democratic  turn  have  not  been 
universally  found  insensible  to  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions and  the  trappings  and  blasonments  of  rank. 
Every  word  oi  the  following  passage,  extracted 
from  Franklin's  account  of  the  visit,  is  deserving 
of  attention  from  those  who  would  study  human 
nature  and  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
man  : — "  He  (Chatham)  staid  with  me  near  tif*o 
hours,  his  equipage  waiting  at  the  door;  and, 
being  there  while  people  were  coming  from 
church,  it  was  much  taken  notice  of  and  talked  of, 
as  at  that  time  was  every  little  circumstance  that 
men  thought  might  possibly  any  way  affect  Ame- 
rican affairs.  Such  a  visit  from  so  great  a  man,  on 
so  important  a  business,  flattered  not  a  little  my 
vanity ;  and  the  honour  of  it  gave  me  the  more 
pleasure  as  it  happened  on  the  very  day  twelve- 
month that  the  ministry  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  disgrace  me  before  the  privy  council."  We 
have  thus,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  hand,  a  con- 
fession that  the  sting  of  Wedderbum's  tongue  was 
rankling  at  his  heart,  notwithstanding  his  appear- 
ance, at  the  time  of  the  infliction,  of  equanimity 
and  indifference.  On  Friday  morning,  as  ap- 
pointed, Franklin  was  at  Hayes ;  but,  though  he 
staid  near  four  hours,  he  had  not  time  to  go  through 
half  the  memorandums  he  had  made  for  Chat- 
ham's guidance.  According  to  his  account,  the 
great  orator  kept  the  talk  to  himself.  "  His  lord- 
ship," says  he,  **  in  the  manner  of,  I  think,  all 
eloquent  persons,  was  so  full  and  diffuse  in  sup- 
porting every  particular  I  questioned  !  ....  He  is 
not  easily  interrupted,  and  I  had  such  pleasure  in 
hearing  him  that  I  found  little  inclination  to  in- 
terrupt him."  He  therefore  ceased  his  querying  ; 
and  the  only  alteration  that  Chatham  made,  at  his 
suggestion,  was  of  a  single  word.  He  says  that 
there  was  not  time  to  make  changes  and  another 
fair  copy ;  that  neither  of  them  expected  that  the 
plan  would  be  adopted;  and  that  it  might  be 
amended  afterwards :  but,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
Chatham  and  Franklin  could  never  have  agreed 
upon  any  plan  of  accommodation  whatsoever ;  and 
all  that  the  American  really  wanted  from  the  proud 
Englishman,  who  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  was  another  brilliant 
speech,  which  would  be  sure  to  increase  the  embar- 
rassment of  government  and  to  contain  passages 
proper  to  flatter  the  pride  and  to  stimulate  the  re- 
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sistance  of  the  colonics.  If  the  great  orator  could 
possibly  have  foreseen  that  Franklin,  even  under 
any  circumstances  of  provocation,  would  dissever 
the  two  countries,  and  then  seek  the  alliance  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  every  country  in  enmity 
with  Great  Britain,  we  believe  he  would  have 
spumed  him  from  his  door,  or  brained  him  with 
his  gout-crutch.  But  Franklin  took  especial  care 
to  flatter  the  great  political  dogma  of  Chatham, 
and  to  assure  him  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
countrymen  wished  to  break  the  ties  which  bound 
the  colonies  to  the  'mother  country.  Some  time 
before  this  Chatham  had  mentioned  an  opinion 
prevailing  in  England,  that  America  aimed  at  set- 
ting up  for  herself  as  an  independent  state ;  and 
Franklin  had  assured  him  "that  he  never  had 
heard  in  any  conversation  from  any  person,  drunk 
or  sober,  the  least  expression  of  a  wish  for  separa- 
tion, or  a  hint  that  such  a  thing  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  America."* 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  February,  Chatham, 
having  previously  secured  the  attendance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  others, t  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  his 
plan,  which  he  called  "a  provisional  bill  for 
settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintend- 
ing power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies.'* 
He  offered  it,  he  said,  as  a  basis  of  measures  for 
averting  the  daneera  which  threatened  the  British 
empire ;  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  every  side  of  the  House.  He 
stated  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  measure  ;  he 
represented  Great  Britain  and  America  as  drawn 
up  in  martial  array,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  en- 
"gage  in  a  contest,  in  which  it  was  little  matter  for 
whom  victory  declared,  as  ruin  and  destruction 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  to  both  parties : 
he  wished,  from  a  principle  of  duty  and  affection, 
to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator ;  he  said  that  "  no 
regard  for  popularity,  no  predilection  for  his  coun- 
try, not  the  high  esteem  he  entertained  for  Ame- 
rica on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  unalterable  steady 
regard  he  entertained  for  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  other,  should  at  all  influence  his  con- 
duct ;  for,  though  he  loved  the  Americans,  as  men 
prizing  and  setting  the  just  value  on  that  inesti- 
mable blessing,  liberty,  yet,  if  he  could  once  bring 
himself  io  be  persuaded  that  they  entertained  the 
most  distant  intentions  of  throwing  off^the  legisla- 

*  Letter  flrom  Franklin  to  his  son. 

-f  His  brother-in-law,  Karl  Temple,  declined  supportinp  the  plan. 
"  I  caQDot.'*  wrote  his  lordship.  "  see  the  propriety,  at  this  moment, 
of  the  step  you  liave  determined  to  take ;  though  I  am  always  de- 
sirous of  considering  wl  " 
consummate  wisdom  and 


sirous  of  considering  what  you  determine  as  founded  on  the  most 
consummate  wisdom  and  policy.  That  we  differ,  in  one  great  funda- 
mental, is  most  unhappily  but  too  certain ;  and  from  that,  perhaps. 


many  other  differences  in  American  matters  must  necessarily  and 
very  nnhappilv  flow.  I  wish  to  pay  the  regard  due  to  every  propo- 
•itlon,  especially  of  infinite  importance,  which  Tails  from  you.  and  in 
that  light,  and  in  discharge  of  my  own  honour.  I  am  inclined  to  at- 
tend :  but.  when  I  reflect  on  the  expressions  which  I  must  prob^ly 
be  compelled  to  hear,  my  present  opiulon  with  i^^rd  to  timing' the 
motion.  &c.,  I  fear  I  shall  be  neceuitated  to  differ  with  the  only 
person  with  whom  I  ardenUy  wlihto  agree,  and  from  whom  alone  I 
think  poisibly  conciliation  might  have  been  derived  to  both  coun- 
tries. In  flJl  events,  your  lordship  will  feel,  as  I  do.  that  interests  of 
this  magnitude  are  of  too  much  importance  for  any  honest  man  to 
reeoadla  to  his  oonseience  the  sucrittce  of  .hk  opinion.** — Letter  to 
Chatham,  dated  Febnary  the  \tA(the  day  0ftht  dehate),  in  Chat.  Cor* 


tice  fiupremacy  and  great  con^itutional  superin* 
tending  poxoer  and  control  of  the  British  legis' 
laiurey  lie  should  be  the  very  person  himself  who 
would  be  the  first  and  most  zealous  mover  for 
securing  and  enforcing  that  power^  by  every 
possible  exertion  this  country  was  capable  of 
making.*^  He  entreated  the  House  to  revise  the 
bill,  to  correct  what  was  crude  and  indigested,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  that  form  which  was  suited  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject ;  he  called 
upon  them  to  exercise  their  candour  without  party 
feelings  or  prejudices ;  and  he  declared  that,  as  for 
himself,  he  was  actuated  by  no  narrow  principle  or 
personal  consideration  whatever;  for  though  his 
bill  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  bill  of  concession, 
it  was  impossible  but  to  confess  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  a  bill  of  assertion. 

The  proposed  bill  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
1.  That  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  full 
power  to  bind  America  in  aU  matters  touching  the 
general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  local  representatives  of  distant 
colonies ;  and  most  especially  an  indubitable  and 
indispensable  right  to  make  laws  for  regulating 
navigation  and  trade  throughout  the  complicated 
system  of  British  commerce;  that  the  colonies 
of  America  have  ever  been,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  suWdinate  unto  the  Bri- 
tish parliament;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the 
colonies  are  bound  in  duty  and  allegiance  to  recog- 
nise and  obey  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
parliament,  &c.  2.  That,  to  quiet  and  dispel 
groundless  jealousies  and  fears,  it  should  be  de- 
clared that  no  military  force  covid  eva*  be  lawfully 
employed  to  violate  and  destroy  the  best  rights  of 
the  people ;  but  that  it  should  also  be  declared  at 
the  same  time  that  the  authority  of  sending  troops 
to  the  colonies,  or  to  any  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions, rested  with  the  parliament  and  the  king, 
and  not  with  the  provincial  assemblies  in  the  colo- 
nies; and  that  the  legal,  constitutional,  and  hi- 
therto unquestioned  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
send  any  part  of  the  army  to  any  of  the  JQfitish 
dominions  and  possessions,  whether  in  America  or 
elsewhere,  could  never  be  rendered  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  colonists  or  their  assemblies. 
3.  That  no  tallage,  tax,  or  other  charge  for  his 
majesty's  revenue  should  be  commanded  or  levied 
from  British  freemen  in  America,  without  com- 
mon consent,  bv  act  of  provincial  assembly  there, 
duly  convened  mr  that  purpose.  4.  That  the  king 
and  parliament  now  assembled  should  declare  it 
lawful  for  delegates  from  the  provinces,  lately  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  to  meet  again  in  general 
congress  at  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
9th  of  May  next  ensuing,  in  order  to  take  into 
consideration  the  making  due  recognition  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending 
power  of  parliament  over  the  colonies ;  as  also  to 
consider  the  making  a  free  grant  to  the  crown  of  a 
certain  perpetual  revenue,  subject  to  the  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  British  parliament,  to  be  by  them  ap- 
propriated to  the  alleviation  of  the  national  debt, 
"  no  doubt  being  had  but  this  just  free  aid  would 
be  in  such  honourable  proportion  as  might  seem 
meet  and  becoming  from  great  and  flourishing  co- 
lonies towards  a  parent  country  labouring  under 
the  heaviest  burthens,  which,  in  no  inconsiderable 
part,  had  been  willingly  taken  upon  ourselves  and 
posterity,  for  the  defence,  extension,  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  colonies :"  but  that  this  free  grant  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  a  condition  of  redress,  but 
simply  as  a  testimony  of  -affection ;  nor  was  con- 
gress to  exercise  any  right  of  taxation,  without  first 
recognising  the  supreme  legislative  and  superin- 
tending power  of  parliament,  &c.  5.  That  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  of  congress  should  then  be 
granted ;  that  the  powers  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty  courts  in  America  should  be  restrained 
within  their  ancient  limits,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in 
all  civil  cases,  where  the  same  had  been  abolished, 
should  be  restored ;  and  that  no  subject  in  Ame- 
rica should,  in  capital  cases,  be  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  place  out  of 
the  province  wherein  such  offence  should  be  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  nor  be  deprived  of  a  trial 
by  his  peers  of  the  vicinage ;  nor  should  it  be 
lawful  to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in  any 
province  of  America  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain,  for  trial.  6.  That  all  and  every  such  acts,  or 
so  much  of  them,  as  had  been  represented  to  have 
been  found  grievous,  namely,  the  several  acts  of  the 
4th  Geo.  III.  c.  15  and  c.  34;  5th  Geo.  III.  c.  25; 
6th  Geo. III.  c.  52;  7ih  Geo. III.  c.  41  and  c.46; 
8th  Geo.  III.  c.  22;  12th  Geo.  III.  c.  24;  with 
the  three  acts  for  stopping  the  port  and  blocking 
up  the  harbour  of  Boston  ;  for  jJtering  the  charter 
and  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  that 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  administration  of 
Justice,"  &c. ;  also  the  act  for  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  Quebec,  and  the  act  passed  in  the 
same  session  relating  to  the  quarters  of  soldiers, 
should  be  and  are  hereby  suspended,  and  not 
to  have  effect  or  execution,  from  the  date  of 
this  act :  and  that  all  the  said  acts,  or  the  parts 
of  them  complained  of,  should  be  finally  repealed 
and  annulled,  from  the  day  that  the  new  recogni- 
tion of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  super- 
intending power  of  parliament  should  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  7.  And  that,  for 
the  better  securing  due  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  colonies,  his  majesty's 
judges  in  the  courts  of  law  in  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, to  be  appainled  v'ilh  salaries^  by  i/w  crotvny 
should  hold  their  offices  and  salaries,  as  his  ma- 
jesty's judges  in  England,  quamdiu  st  bene  gesse- 
rint.  In  conclusion  Chatham's  bill  said: — "And 
it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  colonies  in 
America  are  justly  entitled  to  the  privileges,  fran- 
chises, and  immunities  granted  by  their  several 
charters  or  constitutions ;  and  that  the  said  char- 
ters or  constitutions  ought  not  to  be  invaded  or 
resumed,  unless  for  misuser,  or  some  legal  ground 
of  forfeiture.    So  shall  a  true  reconcilement  avert 


impending  calamities,  and  this  most  solemn  na- 
tional accord  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies stand  an  everlasting  moniunent  of  clemency 
and  magnanimity  in  the  benignant  fiither  of  his 
people;  of  wisdom  and  moderation  in  this  great 
nation,  famed  for  humanity  as  for  valour ;  and  of 
fidelity  and  grateful  affection  from  brave  and  loyal 
colonies  to  tlieir  parent  kingdom,  which  will  ever 
protect  and  cherish  them."  The  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, secretary  of  state  for  America,  proposed 
that  the  bill  should  lie  on  the  table,  till  the  papers 
referred  to  the  House  by  his  majesty  should  have 
been  first  taken  into  consideration:  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill  at  once 
and  for  ever,  and  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, formerly  secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  by  Lord  Gower.  The  Duke  of  Graflon 
strongly  condemned,  as  irregular  and  unparliamen- 
tary, the  way  in  which  the  bill  had  bcin  hurried 
into  the  House,  without  notice  given,  &c.  His 
grace  said  he  had  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  Uiat 
House  longer  than  the  noble  earl,  the  framer  of 
the  bill,  and  yet  he  could  remember  no  similar  in- 
stance of  precipitation.  Lord  Sandwich's  speech, 
though  apparently  intemperate,  contained  some 
facts  and  reasonings  not  to  be  easily  answered. 
He  declared  that  to  make  any  concession  at  this 
moment  would  be  an  abandoning  the  whole  cause 
of  government;  that  the  Americans  had  been 
guilty  of  actual  rebellion  in  seizing  the  king's  forts 
and  ammunition;  that  the  Americans  were  not 
disputing  about  words  and  nice  distinctions,  but 
realities ;  that  they  were  aiming  at  independence 
for  the  future,  and  for  the  imm^iate  throwing  off 
all  the  commercial  restrictions  we  had  put  upon 
thfem.  He  stated  that  they  were  at  that  moment 
courting  the  trade  of  other  nations,  and  that  he 
had  letters  in  his  pocket  which  would  prove  that 
ships  were  then  lading  at  L'Orient,  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  Amsterdam,  with  East  India  produce 
and  European  commodities  for  our  American  colo- 
nies. The  chief  argimients  used  by  the  other 
lords  who  spoke  against  the  bill  were — ^that,  while 
it  would  give  too  much  to  the  Americans,  it  offered 
no  security  for  any  concession  on  their  part ;  that 
the  Americans  would  only  agree  to  those  parts  of 
it  that  suited  their  own  views,  and  would  totally 
disclaim  those  parts  of  it  that  enjoined  submission 
or  concession ;  that  the  bill  was  most  condemnable, 
as  it  not  only  gave  a  sanction  to  the  traitorous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  already  held,  but  also 
legalised  another  such  meeting  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; that  the  suspension  of  the  former  Ame- 
rican acts  would,  to  every  substantial  purpose, 
amount  to  an  actual  repeal,  and  this  before  we 
could  know  how  the  American  congress  and  people 
would  act ;  and  that,  if  the  laws  establishing  the 
admiralty  courts  were  repealed,  our  navigation 
laws  would  become,  as  far  as  those  colomes  were 
concerned,  a  dead  letter.  Chatham  rose  to  defend 
himself  and  his  bill  from  the  numerous  attacks 
which  were  made  on  both.  The  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  in  moving  its  instant  rejection 
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seemed  to  renew  all  the  fire  of  his  youth ;  and  he 
retorted  the  ministerial  sarcasms  with  the  most 
pointed  severity.  Looking  full  at  Grafton,  his 
quondam  colleague  in  office,  he  said — "  The  noble 
duke  is  extremely  angry  with  me  that  I  did  not 
previously  consult  him  on  the  bringing  in  of  the 
present  bill.  I  would  ask  the  noble  duke,  does  he 
consult  me  ? — or  do  I  desire  to  be  previously  told 
of  any  motion  he  thinks  fit  to  propose  to  this 
House  ?  His  grace  seems  to  be  much  oflFended  at 
the  manner  this  bill  has  been  hurried.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  could  not  be  serious,  if  he  gave  himself  a 
minute  to  consider  how  the  case  really  stands. 
Here  we  are  told  that  America  is  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tual rebellion,  and  we  are  now  got  to  the  1st  of 
February,  and  no  one  step  is  taken  to  crush  this 
supposed  rebellion ;  yet,  such  being  the  case,  I 


am  charged  with  hurrying  matters ;  but  whether 
my  conduct  may  be  more  justly  charged  with  hur- 
rying this  business  into,  or  his  grace  with  hurry- 
ing it  out  of,  the  House,  I  believe  requires  no 
great  depth  of  penetration  to  discover.  As  to  the 
other  general  objections,  I  presume  it  will  be  re- 
collected, that,  the  last  day  I  submitted  the  propo- 
sition about  withdrawing  the  troops,  I  then  gave 
notice  that  I  would  present,  in  a  few  days,  a  plan 
of  general  reconciliation.  Eleven  days  have  since 
elapsed,  and  nothing  has  been  ofiered  by  the  king** 
servants.  Under  such  circumstances  of  emergency 
on  one  side,  when,  perhaps,  a  single  day  may  de- 
termine the  fate  of  this  great  empire,  and  such  a 
shameful  negligence,  total  inattention,  and  want  of 
ability  on  the  other,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  No 
other  alternative,   in  my  opinion,  remained,  but 
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either  to  abandon  the  interests  of  my  country,  and 
relinquish  my  duty,  or  to  propose  some  plan,  when 
ministers,  by  their  inaction  and  silence,  owned 
themselves  incapable  of  proposing  any.  But  even 
now  let  them  speak  oat  and  tell  me  that  they  have 
a  plan  to  lay  before  us,^  and  I  will  give  them  an 
example  of  candour  they  are  by  no  means  deserv- 
ing oU  by  instantly  withdrawing  the  present  bill. 
The  indecent  attempt  to  stifle  this  measure  in  em- 
bryo may  promise  consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
what  I  am  certain  will  be  the  case.  The  friends 
of  the  present  motion  may  flatter  themselves  that 
the  contents  of  the  bill  will  sink  into  silence,  and  be 
forgotten,  but  I  believe  they  will  find  the  contrary. 
Thw  bill,  though  rejected  here,  will  make  its  way 
to  the  public,  to  the  nation,  to  the  remotest  wilds 
of  America ;  it  wiU,  in  such  a  course,  undergo  a 
deal  of  cool  observation  and  investigation;  and, 
whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  it  will  rise 
or  flail  by  them  alone ;  it  will,  I  trust,  remain  a 
monument  of  my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  my 
country ;  and,  however  fiiulty  or  defective,  will  at 
least  manifest  how  zealous  I  have  been  to  avert  the 
impending  storms  which  seem  ready  to  burst  on 
it,  and  for  ever  overwhelm  it  in  ruin.  Yet,  when 
I  consider  the  whole  case  as  it  lies  before  me,  I  am 
not  much  astonished,  I  am  ^ ot  surprised,  that  men 
who  hate  liberty  should  deteiA;  those  who  prize  it ; 
or  that  those  who  want  virtue  themselves  should 
endeavour  to  persecute  those  who  possess  it.  Were 

VOL.    I- 


I  disposed  to  pursue  this  theme  to  the  extent  that 
truth  would  fully  bear  me  out  in,  I  could  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  of  your  political  conduct  has 
been  one  continued  series  of  weakness,  temerity, 
despotism,  ignorance,  futility,  negligence,  and  ^e 
most  notorious  servility,  incapacity,  and  corruption. 
On  reconsideration  I  must  allow  you  one  merit,  a 
strict  attention  to  your  own  interests  :  in  tliat  view 
you  appear  sound  statesmen  and  able  politicians. 
You  well  know,  if  the  present  measure  should  pre- 
vail, that  you  must  instantly  relinquish  your  places. 
I  doubt  much  whether  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
them  on  any  terms  ;  but  sure  I  am,  such  are  your 
well-known  characters  and  abilities,  that  any  plan 
of  reconciliation,  hswever  moderate,  wise,  and 
feasible,  must  fail  in  your  hands.  Such,  then, 
being  your  precarious  situation,  who  can  wonder 
that  you  should  put  a  negative  on  any  measure 
which  must  annihilate  your  power,  deprive  you  of 
your  emoluments,  and  at  once  reduce  you  to  that 
state  of  insignificance  for  which  God  and  nature 
designed  you?"  The  Duke  of  Richmond  sup- 
ported the  bill,  and  was  almost  as  violent  and  as 
personal  as  Chatham,  directing  his  attack  chiefly 
against  Lord  Gower.  Lord  Shelbume  predicted 
nothing  less  than  a  ruined  commerce,  increased 
taxes  and  poors'  rates,  falling  rents  and  a  falling 
revenue,  the  stoppage  of  our  manufactures,  and 
starvation  in  the  land,  if  the  bill  were  rejected 
and  ministers  left  to  their  own  imbecility.     Lord 
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Temple,  who  was  joined  in  the  course  he  took  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  did 
not  recommend  Chatham's  bill  as  it  stood,  but 
strongly  condemned  the  disrespectful  mode  of 
treating  it  recommended  by  Sandwich.  With, 
perhaps,  an  excess  of  fraternal  reverence  for  his 
deceased  brother.  Temple  attributed  all  the  evils  in 
America  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  act;  and 
declared  that  he  thought  the  Boston  Port  bill, 
and  the  other  acts  passed  last  session,  were 
more  exceptionable  in  manner  than  in  matter  or 
in  intention.  Lyttelton  ventured  to  diflfer  in  many 
respects  with  Chatliam,  and  partictdarly  opposed 
any  alteration  or  repeal  of  the  Canada  or  Quebec 
act.  Upon  a  division  the  great  orator's  pacifying 
scheme  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  61  against 
32.  The  bill  was  as  much  talked  of  out  of  doors, 
and  as  much  applauded  by  one  party,  as  he  could 
well  have  desired.  Tte  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  passed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  plan, 
and  a  similar  compliment  to  all  those  who  had 
supported  him  in  his  humane  design  ;  and  Frank- 
lin, who  could  never  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
bill  if  it  had  been  passed,  represented  to  his 
countrymen,  and  to  all  England,  the  monsdrous 
wickedness  of  ministers  in  rejecting  it. 

In  the  mean  time  debates  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  various  petitions,*  and, 
among  them,  upon  one  presented  from  Franklin, 
BoUan,  and  Lee,  who  prayed  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar  in  support  of  the  demands  of  the  general  con- 
gress. It  was  insisted  by  and  for  ministers  that  this 
would  look  like  sanctioning  congress,  which  had  met 
in  an  irregular  and  illegal  manner ;  and  the  motion 
that  the  petition  should  be  brought  up  was  nega- 
tived by  an  immense  majority.  On  the  2nd  of 
February,  the  day  after  Chatham's  proposals  in 
the  Lords,  Lord  North,  in  the  Commons,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  American 
papers,  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  the  communication  of  the  said  papers ;  affirming 
that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been 
and  was  in  rebellion;  declaring  that  the  House 
was  resolved  never  to  relinquish  any  part  of  the 
sovereign  authority ;  and  professing  tlieir  constant 
readiness  to  pay  attention  to  the  grievances  of  the 
colonists,  as  of  all  other  subjects,  when  their  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  a  dutifi^l  and  constitutional 
manner.  The  king  was  further  to  be  requested  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  laws ;  and  then  followed  the  usual  resolution  of 
the  House  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties. North,  in  introducing  this  motion,  inti- 
mated, as  a  part  of  his  plan,  that  a  larger  military 
force  was  to  be  sent  to  America,  and  that  the  fo- 
reign commerce  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  their 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  were  to  be 

•  Writing  on  Ihe  li]st  of  Jamiaiy,  Gibbon  »ay»-^"  Hitherto  we 
have  beon  chiefly  employed  in  rending  papers,  and  rpetting pttitions. 
Petitions  uere  brouKnt  from  Loudon,  Bristol,  NorWTch.  &c.,  framed 

bv  paity,  and  de^igned^  to  delay Our  general  divisions  are 

about  260  to  60  or  90 I  have  hitherto  been  a  xealous,  ;thougU 

silent,  friend  to  the  rauso  of  goieinment,  which,  in  this  inUtince,  I 
think  th«   eau&o   of  England."— Xcfttrf  to"  Sheffield  and  to  Mrt. 


effectually  stopped  until  they  should  return  to  their 
duty.  Fox  moved  an  amendment,  censuring  the 
ministry,  and  praying  for  their  removal.  Dunning 
denied  the  existence  of  rebellion,  but  was  ably 
answered  by  Thurlow.  If  the  Americans  required 
any  such  suggestions,  they  might  have  learnt  what 
course  they  were  to  pursue,  in  resisting  the  mother 
country  by  force  of  arms,  from  almost  every  debate 
that  now  took  place  in  the  British  parliament  On 
the  present  occasion  it  was  shovm  on  the  side  of 
opposition  how  very  easy  it  would  be  for  the  colo- 
nies to  obtain  foreign  assistance,  warlike  stores, 
foreign  troops,  and  foreign  officers.  Fox's  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  304  against 
105  ;  and,  on  a  second  division.  North's  original 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  296  against 
106.* 

On  the  6th  of  February,  when  the  address  was 
reported,  there  was  another  warm  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  John  Wilkes,  whose  conduct  was 
steady  and  consistent  on  this  subject,  made  an 
effective  speech.  He  said  that  a  fit  and  proper 
resistance  was  a  revolution,  not  a  rebellion ;  and 
that,  if  success  crowned  their  efforts,  the  Americans 
might  celebrate  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution 
of  1775  as  we  do  that  of  1688.  "  Who  can  tell," 
said  he,  "  whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very 
day's  violent  and  mad  address,  the  scabbard  may 
not  be  thrown  away  by  them  as  well  as  by  us  ?" 
Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  to  recommit  the 
address :  ''  My  heart  and  hand,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  join  in  deprecating  the  horrws  ofi  a  civil 
war,  which  will  be  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by 
its  involving  in  its  certain  consequences  a  foreign 
one  with  the  combined  forces  of  great  and  powerfitl 
nations."  Other  members  of  opposition  continued 
to  recommend  mildness  and  moderation ;  but  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  the  usual  high  majority  of 
nearly  three  to  one.  A  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  had  been  held  on  the  address,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham rose  in  the  Lords  to  present  petitions 
from  some  of  our  West  India  planters,  and  from 
some  American  merchants  in  London.  The 
chancellor  called  upon  the  marquess  to  speak;  but 
Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  for  American  affairs, 
presently  afterwards  rose  to  move  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  Lords  to  the  address  sent  up, 
with  a  blank  left  in  it,  by  the  House  of  Comnu>ns ; 
'*and  the  partiality  of  administration  was  so 
great"  that  Lord  Dartmouth  was  called  upon  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Lords  to  speak  first.f  Ano- 
ther turbulent  debate  followed.  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  a  long  and  argumentative  speech,  showed  that 
the  colonists  were  contending  for  far  greater  ob- 
jects than  a  mere  exemption  from  taxation ;  and  he 
held  in  contempt  Chatham's  declaration  that  they 

•  "  We  voted  an  address,"  says  Gibbon,  "  304  against  K  5,  of  live 
and  fortunes,  declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
More  troops,  but  I  fear  wA  enough,  go  to  America,  to  make  an  army 
of  10,000  men  at  Boston ;  tiiree  generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne.  and  Clin- 
tun1  In  a  few  da\'a  we  stop  the  porta  of  New  England.  I  cannot 
w  rite  volumes ;  but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  tliat.  with  ntm- 
ness,  all  may  po  well :  t/ef  I  sttmetimet  dtntht." — letter  to  Sheffield. 

t  £arl  Stanhope  to  the  Countess  of  Chatham,  in  Chat.  Corrw. 
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would  readily  admit  the  supreme  legislative  con- 
trouling  power  of  parliament  in  every  case  except 
that  of  imposing  taxes  :  he  remarked  that  all  the 
late  congress  promised  to  do  was  to  submit  to  the 
Navigation  act,  contending  in  the  same  breath 
for  the  repeal  of  every  law  that  gave  that  act  force 
and  effect.  He  insisted  that  to  annul  any  laws,  ex- 
cept the  acts  of  taxation,  would  be  a  renunciation 
of  sovereignty.  He  would  not  answer  for  the 
fickle  fortune  of  war — the  British  might  be  de- 
feated, the  Americans  might  prevail,  and  Great 
Britain  lose  her  supremacy  forever;  but  the  ques- 
tion now  was,  whether  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  should  be  resolutely  asserted  or  relin- 
quished at  once  without  a  struggle.  He  declared, 
as  a  lawyer,  from  the  evidence  of  the  documents 
which  had  been  laid  before  their  lordships,  that 
the  colonies  were  indisputably  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. At  the  same  time  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  our  taxing  the  colonies,  and  condemned  the 
taxes  imposed  in  the  year  1167,  which  he  said 
had  thrown  the  colonies  into  a  ferment,  had  in- 
jured British  trade,  and  had  given  the  Americans 
a  strong  temptation  to  smuggle.  Lord  Camden, 
speaking  also  as  a  lawyer,  denied  that  the  colonies 
were  in  rebellion,  and  drew  sundry  nice  distinc- 
tions between  actual  treason  and  constructive  trea- 
son. He  also  declared  that  he  was  not  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  blame  for  taxing  America  in  1767,  as 
he  had  never  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  both  these  lords,  accusing  Camden  of 
meanness  and  shuffling  in  endeavouring  to  screen 
himself  by  accusing  others.  He  reminded  his 
lordship  that  at  the  time  the  taxing  act  was  passed 
he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  had  signified  the  royal  approbation  of  the  act 
in  his  official  capacity.  Lord  Lyttelton  also  fell 
upon  Camden  and  accused  him  of  professional 
subtlety,  low  cunning,  and  quibbling  about  trea- 
sons and  constructive  treasons.  Lord  Shelbume 
declared  of  his  own  knowledge  that  neither  Lord 
Camden  nor  the  Duke  of  Grafton  approved  the 
cabinet  scheme  for  taxing  America ;  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  public  retribution  would  soon  fall  upon 
the  author  of  the  present  dangerous  and  despotic 
measures.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  told  several 
official  anecdotes,  which  went  to  criminate  Lord 
Mansfield  as  the  foster  parent  of  the  coercive,  de- 
spotic system.  Mansfield  retorted,  telling  other 
stories  of  cabinet  ministers  who  had  made  use  of 
low  arts  and  treacherous  tricks  to  obtain  popula- 
rity as  the  best  means  of  forwarding  their  ambi- 
tion or  interested  views.  *'  I  am  ready,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lawyer,  "  to  meet  their  charges, 
and  prepared  for  the  event,  either  to  cover  my  ad- 
versaries with  shame  and  disgrace,  or,  in  the  fall, 
risk  the  remnant  of  a  life  nearly  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  consequently  not  worth  much  solici- 
tude." Shelbume,  returning  to  the  charge  with 
more  heat  than  before,  hinted  that  Mansfield  had 
not  spoken  tlie  truth.  Mansfield  rejoined  and 
accused  Shelbume  of  behaving  unlike  a  gentleman 


and  uttering  gross  falsehoods.  Shelbume  threw 
back  the  charge  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  teeth. 
Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Pomfret,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
other  peers  took  part  in  the  stormy  altercation ; 
but  the  court  carried  the  question  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  four  to  one.*  The  king's  answer  to  the  joint 
address  thus  carried,  contained,  besides  the  usual 
thanks,  an  assurance  that  he  would  take  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  for  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture ;  as  also  a  declaration  that,  whenever  any  of 
the  colonies  should  make  a  proper  application,  he 
would  be  ready  to  concur  in  affording  them  every 
just  and  reasonable  indulgence ;  and  it  concluded 
with  his  majesty's  earnest  wish,  that  this  disposi- 
tion might  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  Americans.  This  answer  was  ac- 
companied with  a  message  to  the  Commons,  ac- 
quainting them  that  some  augmentation  to  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  enable  the  government  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  address.  This  message  was  referred,  as  usual, 
to  the  committee  of  supply.  After  much  violent 
debate  2000  additional  seamen  and  4400  addi- 
tional soldiers  were  voted — an  increase  altogether 
inadequate.  And  yet  the  house  was  informed  that 
the  conduct  of  France  was  even  at  that  moment 
very  suspicious — that  she  was  increasing  her  fleets 
and  getting  many  line-of-battle  ships  ready  for  sea. 
On  the  10th  of  February  Lord  North  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  aitting  off  the 
entire  trade  of  New  England  and  their  profitable 
fishery,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  such  indivi- 
duals as  should  procure  from  their  governors  certifi- 
cates of  good  or  loyal  behaviour,  and  should  take  a 
test  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, &c.  In  supporting  the  bill  it  was  urged 
that,  as  the  Americans  had  bound  themselves  not'to 
trade  with  us,  it  was  fair  to  prevent  their  trading 
with  other  countries ;  that,  as  they  had  entered  into 
the  most  unlawful  and  daring  associations  to  ruin 
our  merchants,  impoverish  our  manufactures,  and 
starve  our  West  India  Islands,  which  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  deriving  their  provisions  from  them,  it 
was  but  fair  to  retaliate  upon  them  part  of  these 
mischiefs ;  that,  if  any  foreign  power  had  offered 
us  only  a  small  part  «f  the  insult  and  injury  we  had 
received  from  our  colonies,  the  whole  nation  would 
have  been  in  a  flame  to  demand  satisfaction,  and 
the  minister  would  have  been  mined  who  had  been 
slack  in  obtaining  it.  The  charge  of  cmelty  was 
denied.  The  bill  was  asserted  to  be  a  measure  of 
humanity  and  mercy  as  well  as  of  coercion.  The 
colonies  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  rebellion, 

*  Tbere  were  two  diTiaions  in  the  couno  of  tliii  very  stormy  night. 
Shocked  at  wliat  Earl  Stanhope  terms  the  monstrouii  irregularity  of 
calling  upon  Dartmouth  before  Kockin^luun,  the  opposition  moved 
the  previous  question,  which  was  carried  against  them  by  the  court', 
by  a  majority  of  104  (includin;;  14  proxies)  to  29.  This  part  of  the 
debate  occupied  several  hours.  The  second  division  was  on  the 
main  question  of  imertin^  the  words,  "  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, to  fill  up  the  blaulc  in  the  address  voted  by  tlte  other  House ; 
and  upon  this  the  numbers  were  nearly  the  same.  Their  lord»hips 
did  not  liuish  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.— ifar/  Stanhope  to  thg 
CowUeti  of  Chatham,  in  Chat.  Cor. 
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and  were  liable  to  the  severest  military  execu- 
tion ;  but,  instead  of  these  dreadful  punish- 
ments,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  them  to  their 
senses  only  by  a  restriction  on  their  trade,  which 
would  last  no  longer  than  their  contumacy. 
They  had  too  long  imposed  upon  and  deluded  us 
with  their  threats  of  depriving  us  of  their  trade, 
hoping,  through  the  terrors  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  to  bend  the  legislature  to  a  com- 
pliance with  all  their  demands,  until  they  had 
brought  their  designs  to  maturity,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  throw  off  that  mask  and  openly  proclaim  their 
independence.  The  opposition  asked  whether  the 
acts  of  rigour  of  the  last  session  had  produced  any 
of  the  effects  which  ministers  had  expected  from 
them?  The  question  being  called  for  late  at 
night,  the  motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  car- 
ried, upon  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  261  against 
85  only.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  bill,  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  it  from  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London  who  were  interested,  and 
who  represented  that  our  own  Bsheries  would  b^ 
put  in  danger  by  such  a  prohibition.  A  motion 
was  made  and  carried  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
heard  by  themselves  or  their  counsel ;  and  in  con- 
sequence a  long  train  of  witnesses,  consisting  of 
merchants  and  captains  of  ships,  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house.  It  appears  to  us  that  some 
of  these  witnesses  must  have  talked  very  great 
nonsense,  for  they  represented  that  neither  the 
whale  fishery  nor  the  cod  fishery  could  be  carried 
on  with  success  either  from  Newfoundland  or  from 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  short,  those  fisheries 
must  die  away  and  absolutely  perish  unless  carried 
on  by  the  New  Englanders.  A  fe^v  important 
facts  were,  however,  brought  to  light  by  this  ex- 
amination. It  appeared,  for  example,  that  the 
New  Englanders  owed  nearly  a  million  of  money 
to  the  city  of  London  alone.  A  petition  of  a  very 
different  character  was  presented  from  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
maritime  town  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
petitioners  concurred  with  the  plan  of  ministers, 
and  prayed  that  the  principles  of  the  Fishery 
bill  might  be  carried  out,  as  the  foreign  mar- 
kets might  be  amply  supplied  by  Newfound- 
land and  English  ships;  as  the  value  of  the 
said  English  Newfoundland  fishery  already  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million  annually;  as  the  fishery 
from  the  mother  country  was  a  constant  nur- 
sery for  seamen  for  the  navy,  whereas  the  Ame- 
rican seamen  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  trade 
were  not  compellable  to  serve  this  country  in  time 
of  war;  and  they  earnestly  solicited,  no  less  for 
their  own  immediate  advantage,  than  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  this  country,  that' parliament  would 
give  such  encouragement  to  the  British  fishery  in 
Newfoundland  as  it  should  think  proper.  A  mer- 
chant of  Poole,  who  was  examined  in  support  of 
the  bill,  deposed  that  about  400  ships,  2000  fish- 
ing shallops,  and  20,000  men  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Newfoundland  fishery ;  and 
that,  of  these  20,000  men  from  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland,  about  8000  necessarily  remained  at  New- 
foundland all  the  winter.  A  petition  was  delivered 
in  froQi  the  Quakers  in  behalf  oi  their  brethren  of 
Nantucket,  a  ^barren  island  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts.  The  p<^ulation  of  the 
place  was  said  to  amount  to  about  5000,  of  whom 
nine-tenths  were  Quakers,  who  from  that  barrea 
spot  carried  on  with  astonishing  industry  a  most 
extensive  whale  fishery,  extending  from  the  Polar 
circles  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Brazils,  the  Falk- 
land islands,  and  keeping  about  130  vessels  in 
constant  employment  It  is  the  curse  of  war  and 
national  contentions  that  the  innocent  should  sufier 
with  the.  guilty,  and  that  those  who  abhor  the  hor- 
rid game  should  frequaitly  have  the  largest  stakes 
in  it.  The  Quakers,  £)r  their  brethren  of  Nan- 
tucket, represented  their  innocence  of  aU  offence 
or  provocation,  their  tranquillity,  their  industry,  the 
usefulness  of  their  exertions,  and  the  great  hazards 
and  dangers  that  attended  their  labours ;  and  tliey 
showed  that)  if  the  bill  were  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
law,  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  poverty,  want, 
and  absolute  famine.  This  petition  was  treated 
with  respect,  and  excited  so  much  commiseratioD 
that  a  member  on  the  side  of  administration  said, 
Ihat  on  a  principle  of  humanity  he  would  move  that 
a  clause  should  be  added  to  the  bill,  to  prevent  its 
operation  upon  any  whale  ships  which  shonld 
have  sailed  before  the  1st  of  March,  and  which 
were  at  that  time  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Nantucket.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  the  immense  majmty  of  215  to  61. 
On  the  third  reading,  which  took  place  on  thr 
8th  of  March,  Mr.  .  Hartley  proposed  inserting 
a  clause — that  nothing  in  the  act  should  extend  to 
prohibiting  the  importaticm  into  any  of  the  New 
England  provinces  of  fuel,  com,  meal,  flour,  or 
other  necessary  victuals,  brought  coastwise  from 
any  part  of  America.  In  supporting  this  clause 
the  members  in  opposition  spoke  as  if  the  New 
Englanders  were  in  danger  of  being  starved  by 
Lord  North's  bill ;  and  Burke  exercised  his  poeti- 
cal fancy  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  horrors  of 
famine.  But  Governor  Pownall  drew  the  broad 
brush  of  reality  over  this  fisinciful  sketch ;  he  re- 
minded the  house  that  the  New  England  provinces 
were  in  fact  great  provision  countries,  were  great 
grazing  settlements,  and,  though  they  did  n(^  apply 
so  much  to  agriculture  as  other  provinces,  they 
produced,  besides  Indian  com,  great  plenty  of 
rye  and  barley ;  that,  though  they  indeed  imported 
wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit  from  Philaddphia  and 
New  York^  the  wheat  and  flour  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  articles  of  luxury  for  the  rich,  which  the 
poor  might  well  do  without,  as  indeed  they  had 
generally  done,  and  the  biscuit  was  only  pro- 
vided for  their  shipping,  and,  as  that  business 
would  be  at  an  end,  they  could  have  no  far- 
ther occasion  for  such  supply.  The  proposed 
clause  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  180  against 
58;  and  the  bill  was  then  carried.  In  the 
Upper  House  it  was  opposed  with  equal  warmth, 
and   more    petitions  were  presented  against  it. 
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On  the  third  reading,  an  amendment  was  made 
for  includingy  as  equally  guilty  with  the  New 
Englanders,  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
It  was  urged,  that,  by  the  late  accounts  and  letters 
upon  their  lordships'  table,  it  appeared  that  these 
provinces  had  been  pursuing  a  course  which  me- 
rited and  called  for  the  same  penalties ;  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  bill  originated  in  the 
Commons,  this  information  was  not  received ;  but 
that  now  (on  the  2 1st  of  March)  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  evidence  fully  sufficient  to  authorise  this 
amendment,  without  which  the  bill  would  be  im- 
perfect, and  the  punishment  partial.  The  ques- 
tion being  put,  l^e  amendment  was  carried  by  52 
i^inst  21 ;  and  then  the  bill  was  carried  by  73 
against  21,  and  returned  to  the  Commons.  The 
introduction  of  the  amendment  caused  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  bill ; 
and  on  that  ground  the  Commons  agreed  in  re- 
jecting the  additions  made  by  the  Lords.  A  few 
days  after,  a  conference  took  place  between  the  two 
Houses,  when  their  lordships  consented  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  which  was  in  fact  rendered 
unnecessary  by  another  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
North,  for  restraining  the  colonies  :of  New  Jersey,  ' 
P^nsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  bill,  with- 
out the  amendment,  received  the  royal  assent. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  Irish,  and  to  keep  up,  by 
their  means,  a  part  of  the  trade  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders,  bounties  were 
allowed  to  Irish  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfound- 
land and  Greenland  ^sheries,  several  restraints 
upon  Irish  commerce  were  removed,  and  a  bounty 
was  also  granted  on  the  importation  of  their  flax- 
seed.* 

In  the  mean  while.  Lord  North  had  astonished 
all  parties,  "  and  seemed  for  a  time  almost  to  dis- 
solve his  own,"  by  bringing  forward,  on  the  20th 
of  February,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  his 
flEonous  conciliatory  motion,  which  was,  for  passing 
the  following  resolution  i-*-"  That,  when  the  go- 
vernor, council,  and  assembly,  or  general  court  of 
any  of  his  majesty's  provinces  or  colonies,  shall 
propose  to  make  provision  for  contributing  their 
proportion  to  the  common  defence,  to  be  raised 
under  the  authorities  of  the  general  court,  or  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  disposable  by  parliament ;  and 
shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  government  and  administration  of 
justice ;  it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be 
approved  by  his  majesty  in  parliament,  and  for  so 
long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingly, 
to  forbear,  in  respect  of  such  province  or  colony, 
to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which 
shall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  province, 
colony,  or  plantation*"  Lord  North  endeavoured 
to  show  that  this  resolution  agreed  with,  and  rose 

•  «'  I  am  grieved/*  writes  Lord  Camdeti,  "  to  observe  that  the 
landed  interest  hero  is  almost  altogether  Boti-Americaii."— J/ef/er  to 
Chatham. 


naturally  out  of,  the  late  address  to  the  throne, 
particularly  from  the  following  passage  in  that 
address : — "  And,  whenever  any  of  the  colonies 
shall  make  a  proper  application  to  us,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  afford  them  every  just  and  reasonable 
indulgence."  He  said  that  it  was  his  sense,  and, 
as  he  believed,  the  sense  of  the  House,  that  parlia- 
ment, in  passing  that  address,  not  only  meant  to 
show  the  Americans  its  firm  determination  to  sup- 
port its  just  rights,  but  also  its  tenderness  and 
conciliatory  disposition,  upon  their  making  proper 
concessions;  and  that,  particularly,  although  par- 
liament could  never  give  up  its  right  of  taxation, 
and  must  always  maintain  the  doctrine  that  every 
part  of  the  empire  was  bound  to  bear  its  portion  of 
service  and  taxes  for  the  common  defence,  yet,  as 
to  the  mode  of  contribution,  if  that,  and  not  the 
question  of  right,  was  the  bone  of  contention,  if 
the  Americans  would  propose  such  other  means  as 
were  most  agreeable  to  themselv^,  parliament 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  and  would  concede  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  authority  of  raising  their  quotas  by  them- 
selves and  in  their  own  way.  He  said  that  this 
resolution  would  mark  the  ground  on  which  nego- 
ciations  might  take  place — would  specify  the  par- 
ties from  whom  the  proposals  must  come,  and 
those  to  whom  they  must  be  addressed ;  it  would 
point  out  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  the  Ame- 
rican contributions  were  to  be  granted,  and  take 
away  every  ground  of  suspicion  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  revenue;  it  would  be  an  infallible 
touchstone  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  Americans ; 
for,  if  their  professions  were  sincere,  and  their 
opposition  to  government  founded  only  upon  the 
principles  they  pretended,  they  must  agree  with 
this  proposition;  but  if  they  were  actuated  by 
sinister  motives,  and  had  deeper  designs  in  con- 
templation, their  refusal  of  thes^  terms  would  ex- 
pose them  to  the  world.  "If  Uiey  reject  them," 
said  he,  "  we  shall  be  justified  in  taking  the  most 
coercive  measures,  and  they  must  be  answerable  to 
God  and  man  for  the  consequences."  His  speech 
was  very  long,  and  the  House  very  full.  At  first, 
the  court  party  looked  at  each  other  with  amaze- 
ment, and  seemed  at  a  loss  in  what  light  to  con- 
sider the  motion  and  the  prime  minister  who  made 
it.  "  That  numerous  high  prerogative  party,  who 
always  loved  a  strong  government,  in  whatever 
hands  it  might  be  lodged,  and  accordingly  had, 
upon  principle,  ever  opposed  any  relaxation  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  heard  the  propositions  with 
horror,  and  considered  themselves  as  abandoned 
and  betrayed.  Even  some  of  the  old  stanch 
friends  of  government,  who  had  always  gone  with 
every  administration,  and  uniformly  pursued  the 
same  line  of  conduct  in  all  changes  of  men  and 
measures,  began  now  more  than  to  waver.  In  a 
word,  the  treasury  benches  seemed  to  totter,  and 
that  ministerial  phalanx,  which  had  been  so  long 
irresistible,  to  be  ready  to  break,  and  to  fall  into 
irretrievable  disorder.  The  opposition  to  the  mi- 
nister's motion,  accordingly,  originated  on  his  own 
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side."  *  At  the  very  head  of  it  stood  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  who  had  supported  the  minister  on  so  many 
occasions,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  who  seemed  by  nature 
made  to  approve  and  applaud  everything  that 
proceeded  from  men  in  power.  This  party,  com- 
monly called  "  the  king's  friends,"  contended  that 
Lord  North's  propositions,  so  far  from  being 
founded  upon,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
principle  and  idea  of  the  address ;  that  the  scheme 
was  contradictory  to  all  the  preceding  acts  and 
declarations  of  parliament,  and  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  paying  court  to  the  gentlemen  in  oppo- 
sition; and  that  the  proposal  was,  in  effect,  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  was  something  really 
unjust  and  grievous  in  the  idea  of  taxing  the  Ame- 
ricans by  parliament.  They  denounced  the  whole 
thing  as  a  shameful  prevarication,  and  a  mean 
departure  from  principle ;  and  they  concluded  with 
proclaiming  that  they  would  make  no  concession 
to  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  would 
enter  into  no  measure  for  a  settlement  with  the 
Americans,  in  which  an  express  and  definitive 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament 
was  not  a  preliminary  article.  North  had  never 
before  encountered  such  a  storm,  even  from  the 
regular  opposition  benches,  who  had  been  trained 
for  many  years  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Welbore 
Ellis  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Ack- 
land,  and  many  others ;  and  Mr.  Ackland  moved 
that  the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair — in  other 
words,  that  the  committee  should  be  dissolved,  and 
the  House  resumed,  without  the  resolution  bein^ 
even  put  to  the  vote.  The  minister,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  upon  his  legs  before,  now  seemed  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  the  storm ;  but  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  Wedderburn  rose  to  his  rescue,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  proposed  resolution 
with  the  address-t  Wedderburn  declared  that 
nothing  was  furthier  from  the  intention  of  the  noble 
mover  than  a  dereliction  of  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, or  a  yielding,  in  any  degree,  to  the  insolence 
of  the  Americans ;  and  that  what  Lord  North  really 
proposed  was,  to  enforce  the  one  and  repress  the 
other.  There  was,  indeed,  indulgence  to  be  offered 
to  such  of  the  colonists  as  would  promptly  return  to 
their  duty,  but  the  contumacious  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  with  an  increased  army  and  an  increased 
navy,  with  gallant  officers,  who  were  going  abroad 
to  enforce  the  spirited  proposition.  *'  We  have  at 
length,"    said   Wedderburn,    "  put    the   dispute 

•  Burke,  in  Ami.  Reg. 

•^  "  A  coDcUiatory  motion."  mti  Gibbon.  "  of  allowin;;  the  colo- 
nies to  tax  thcmsolve^,  was  introduced  by  Lord  North,  in  the  midst 
of  Uvea  and  fortunes,  war  and  famine.  We  went  into  the  House  in 
confasion,  every  moment  expecting  that  the  Bedt'ords  would  fly  into 
retwUion  against  those  measures.  Lord  North  rose  tir  iimrt  to 
appease  the  storm,  but  all  in  vain ;  till  at  Icn^  Sir  Gilbert  declared 
for  administration,  and  the  troopa  aU  rallied  under  Uieir  proper 
standard."— XeWer  to  Shffield. 

Chatham  also  has  lefTus  hii  account  of  this  ministerial  embar- 
rassment :  — **  Lord  North  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  like  a 
man  exploded^  and  the  judgment  of  the  House,  during  about  two 
hours,  was.  that  his  lordship  was  going  to  b^  in  a  considerable  mi- 
nority ;  Mr.  Ellis  and  others,  young  Ackland  in  particular,  having 
declared  highly  and  roughly  against  his  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
cruelty.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  arose,  and  spake  "very  brafe  and  wise 
worts,"  in  the  "  Imminent  and  dea«lly  breach,"  and  turned  the 
fortune  of  tlie  day.  I'hu  warlike  Rigby  only  took  notee»,  and  put 
them  generously  in  his  ^ocWex,"— Letter  to  the  Counteu  ofChat/iom. 


upon  its  proper  footing — Revenue,  or  no  Rk- 
VENOE."    This,  with  the  declaration  from  Lord 
North,  that  he  never  expected  his  propoutions 
would  be  generally  received  by  the  Americans,  but 
that  he  intended  by  them  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  and  to  disunite  the  colonies,  had  a 
very  tranquillising  effect  on  the  court  party ;   but 
it  conjured  up  a  fresh  storm  from  the  ordinary 
opposition  benches.  Colonel  Bam^  after  indulging 
in  some  bitter  sarcasms  upon  his  lordship's  recent 
embarrassment  and  danger  from  his  friends,  de- 
clared that  his  whole  scheme  was  founded  upon 
that  wretched,  low,  shameful,  abominable  maxima 
divide  et  impera,     "  This  was  to  divide  the  Ame- 
ricans;  this  was  to  break  their  associationB,  to 
dissolve  that  generous  union,  in  which,  as  one  man, 
they  had  stood  up  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.     The   miniver  meant  only  to  propose 
something  specious,  which  he  knew  beforehand 
the  Americans  would  refuse ;   and  thus  afford  a 
pretext  for  calling  down  tenfold  vengeance  on  their 
devoted  heads.    But  he  could  tell  the  minister  that 
the  Americans  were  not  such  gudgeons  as  to  be 
caught  with  so  foolish  a  bait."     Jjord  North  rose 
once  ^'more,  and  defended  himself  with  spirit  and 
great  neatness  of  elocution.     *'  Is  it  foolish,"  said 
he,  ''  is  it  low,  is  it  abominable,  when  a  people, 
heated  and  misled  by  evil  councils,  are  running 
into  unlawful  combinations,   to  hold   out   those 
terms  which  will  sift  the  reasonable  from  the  unrea- 
sonable, distinguish  those  who  act  upon  principle 
from  those  who  wish  only  to  profit  by  the  general 
confusion  and  ruin  ?     If  propositions  that  the  ocm- 
scientious  and  the  prudent  will  accept  will,  at  the 
same  time,  recover  them  from  the  influence  and 
fascination  of  the  wicked,  I  avow  the  use  of  that 
principle  which  will  thus  divide  the  good  frtim 
the  bad,  and  give  aid  and  support  to  the  friends 
of  peace  and  good  government."     He  was  next 
assailed  by  the  more  reasoned  vehemence  of  Burke, 
who   repeated  that  the  proposition   was  contra- 
dictory to  all  former  acts  and  declarations  of  par- 
liament, and  a  mean  departure  from  principle — 
mean  without  being  conciliatory.     It  proposed,  he 
said,  to  hold  the  colonies  in  durance  by  troops  and 
fleets,  until  singly  and  separately  they  should  offer 
to  contribute  to  h,  service  they  could  not  know,  in 
a  proportion  they  could  not  guess.     He  said  that 
ministers  themselves  had  not  ventured  to  hint  at 
the  extent  of  their  expectations ;   and  he  compared 
them  to  that  capricious  tyrant  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  ordered  his  wise  men,  on  pain  of  death,  not 
only  to  interpret,  but  also  to  tell  him  the  subject 
of  a  dream  which  he  had  himself  forgotten.    Dun- 
ning followed  on  the  same  side,  and  showered 
more  sarcasms,  more  odious  comparisons  and  de- 
nunciations on  the  head  of  North,  who  kept  his  tem- 
per, but  could  hardly  keep  off  his  sleepiness,  as  the 
hour  Vas  late  and  his  exertions  had  been  unu- 
sually great.     In  the  end,  he  saw  his  resolution 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  274  against  18 !     '*  It 
was  thought,"  says  Burke,  *'  that,  the  resolution 
being  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  interpretations,  as 
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had  appeared  in  the  debates,  such  an  interpretation 
might  be  hereafter  adopted  as  should  be  most  suit- 
able to  circumstances.  Accordingly,  though  some 
of  those  who  in  the  beginning  had  openly  declared 
themselves,  and  could  not  recede,  voted  (on  grounds 
totally  adverse  to  them)  with  opposition,  the  rest 
of  the  members  went  as  usual,  and  the  question 
was  carried."* 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  ministers 
had  been  rather  frequently  accused  of  imparting 
garbled  intelligence,  and  suppressing  many  docu- 
ments which  they  received.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  called  upon  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  in 
the  preceding  month  of  December  by  the  minister 
at  the  head  of  American  aflairs.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and  said 
to  contain  matters  deserving  the  attention  of  par- 
liament. This  demand  was  rejected  by  govern- 
ment, who  said  that  ihey  were  the  proper  judges 
of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  laid  before 
the  House ;  that  a  spirit  of  curiosity  might  prompt 
people  to  require  the  seeing  of  many  papers  which 
could  not  be  shown  ;  and  that,  from  the  nature  of 
executive  government,  many  matters  must  neces- 
sarily be  kept  secret.  If  ever  they  abused  this 
trust  they  remained  responsible  to  the  nation. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  other  demands  of 
the  same  kind,  and  ministers  found  themselves 
compelled  to  lay  before  the  House  a  petition  and 
memorial  from  the  assembly  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, addressed  to  the  king  in  council,  and  statins: 
in  strong  terms  that  the  destruction  of  the  small 
sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  must  be  involved 
in  a  continuance  of  the  present  unnatural  contest 
with  the  Americans.  The  petitioners  professed 
the  most  perfect  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  throne, 
and  the  strongest  attachment  to,  and  reliance  upon, 
their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain ;  but  they 
inferred  and  maintained  from  charters,  rights 
natural  and  pohtical,  and  from  other  premises, 
that  the  colonies  in  America  were  not  subject  to 
the  people  of  England,  but  had  their  own  rights 
of  legislation ;  and  they  afterwards  said  that  they 
beheld  with  grief  and  amazement  a  plan  almost 
carried  into  execution  for  reducing  the  colonies  to 
the  most  abject  state  of  slavery.  A  long  series  of 
important  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  West  Indian 
merchants  and  planters  was  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  was  heard  as 
their  agent  and  manager.  The  poet  is  said  to  have 
acquitted  himself  like  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
to  have  displayed  a  vast  extent  of  commercial 
knowledge.  He  showed  the  House  the  danger 
there  was  of  losing  all  our  valuable  colonics  in  the 
West  Indies — colonies  which  contributed  directly 
to  the  national  revenue  above  700,000/.  a-year, 
which  exported  to  us  annually  40,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  consumed  annually  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  our  manufactures. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  Burke,  who  had  so 
eloquently  opposed  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
scheme,  produced  a  plan  of  his  own,  comprised 

•  Ann.  Beg. 


in  thirteen  resolutions,  and  prefaced  by  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  his  speech/^  "  The  proposition," 
said  he,  "  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the  medium 
of  war ;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  intricate  and  endless  negociations ;  not 
peace  to  arise  out  of  imiversal  discord,  fomented 
from  principle,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire;  not 
peace  to  depend  on  the  periodical  determination  of 
perplexing  questions,  or  the  precise  marking  the 
shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It 
is  simple  peace ;  sought  in  its  natural  course,  and 
in  its  ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace  sought  in  the 
spirit  of  peace;  and  laid  in  principles  purely 
pacific.  I  propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of 
the  diflference,  and  by  restoring  the  former  unsus' 
peeling  confidence  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother 
country^  to  give  permanent  satisfaction  to  your 
people ;  and  (far  from  a  scheme  of  ruling  by  dis^ 
cord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  the  same 
act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest, 
which  reconciles  them  to  British  government. 
My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion ;  and  ever  will  be 
so,  as  long  as^the  world  endures.  Plain  good  in- 
tention, ^hich  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first 
view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  is,  let  me 
say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  man- 
kind. Grenuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing 
and  cementing  principle.  My  plan,  therefore, 
being  formed  upon  the  most  simple  grounds 
imaginable,  may  disappoint  some  people  when 
they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  new  and  captivating  in  it  It  has  nothing 
of  the  splendour  of  the  project  which  has  been 
lately  laid  upon  your  table  by  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband.*  It  does  not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby 
with  squabbling  colony  agents,  who  will  require 
the  interposition  of  your  mace,  at  every  instant, 
to  keep  the  peace  amongst  them.  It  does  not  insti- 
tute a  magnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  capti- 
vated provinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding 
against  each  other,  until  you  knock  down  the 
hammer,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments 
beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equalise  and 
settle."  He  said,  that,  by  their  British  descent, 
by  the  very  popular  form  of  most  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  religious  spirit  of  most  of  the 
colonies,  the  Americans  were  disposed  to  entertain 
more  extreme  notions  of  liberty  than  any  other 
people  upon  earth.  "  All  Protestantism,"  said  he, 
"  even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dis- 
sent. But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our 
northern  colonies  is  a  refinement  on  the  principle 
of  resistance ;  it  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This 
religion,  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  agree- 
ing in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the  northern 
provinces ;  where  the  church  of  England,  notwith- 
standing its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  sort  of  private  sect,  not  comprising,  most  pro- 

•  LorU  North. 
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bably,  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  eoloniats  left 
England  when  this  spirit  was  high ;  and  in  the 
emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even  that 
stream  of  foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly 
flowing  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest 
part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
blishments of  their  several  countries,  and  they 
have  brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character 
far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  mixed."  Law,  as  well  as  religion,  had 
fostered  this  high  spirit  of  liberty,  and  contributed 
towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  the  intractable 
spirit.  "  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world," 
said  he,  "  is  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profes- 
sion itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  in  most 
provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  general  congress  are 
lawyers.  But  all  who  read,  and  in  America  most 
do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in 
that  science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as 
those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  W2w  of  printing 
them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  mey  have  sold 
nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in 
America  as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out 
this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your 
table.  He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his  govern- 
ment are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law ;  and  that 
in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful 
chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your 

capital  penal  constitutions This  study 

renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt 
in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In 
other  countries,  the  people,  more  simple,  and  of  a 
less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  aa  iU  principle  in 
government  only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  but  there, 
they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  presence 
of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle. 
They  augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and 
snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted 
breeze."  Black  slavery  too,  according  to  Burke, 
gave  additional  growth  and  vivacity  to  American 
liberty.  The  possession  of  slaves  was  more  than 
a  counterpoise  to  the  prevalence  of  the  established 
church  in  some  of  the  provinces.  **  I  can  per- 
ceive," said  he,  "  by  their  manner,  that  some 
gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude  of  my  description, 
because  in  the  southern  colonies  the  church  of 
England  forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a  regular 
establishment.  It  is  certainly  true.  There  is, 
however,  a  circumstance  attending  these  southern 
colonies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counter- 
balances this  difference,  and  makes  the  spirit 
of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in 
those  to  the  northward.  It  is^  that  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude 
of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  those  who  are  free,  are  by  far 
the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom. 
Not  seeing  there  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and 


general  as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much 
abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior 
of  servitude,  liberty  looks, .  amongst  them,  like 
something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do 
not  mean  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of 
this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as 
virtue  in  it ;  but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  nian. 
The  fact  is  so ;  and  these  people  of  the  aouthem 
colonies  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher 
and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  to  the  northward."  The  last  cause  of  the 
disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  was  their  dia- 
tance  from  the  mother  country.  "Three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "  lie 
between  you  and  them.  No  contrivance  can 
prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening 
our  government.  Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  execution ;  and  the  want 
of  a  speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough 
to  defeat  a  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed,  winged 
ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  in 
their  pounces,  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  sea. 
But  there  a  {)ower  stqn  iiu  that  limits  the  arrogance 
of  rf^ng  passions  and  furious  elements,  and  says. 
So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  Who  are 
you,  that  should  fret,  and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains 
of  nature?  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you  than 
does  to  all  nations,  who  have  extensive  empire;  and 
it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire  can 
be  thrown.  In  large  bodies  the  circulation  of 
power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities. 
Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Kurdistan,  as  he  governs 
Thrace ;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea 
and  Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and  Smyrna. 
Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster. 
The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can.  He 
governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at 
all ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
authority  in  his  centre  is  derived  from  a  prudent 
relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  pro- 
vinces, is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obeyed  as  you  are 
in  yours.  She  complies  too;  she  submits;  she 
watches  times.  This  is  the  immutable  condition, 
the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire." 
This  argument  carried  out,  in  relation  to  a  people 
like  the  Anglo-Americans,  led  to  inevitable  inde- 
pendence ;  but,  so  far  from  announcing  that  great 
idea,  Burke,  like  Chatham,  contended  for  the 
general  supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  imperial 
rights  of  the  crown.*  He  exhibited  with  eloquence, 

*  We  find  Ctiatham  at  this  moment/  repeating  in  the  atroagert 
manner  his  old  opinions  upon  American  affairs.  Notwithotanima^ 
his  expressed  disapnrolwtion  of  everything  that  was  doing  by  guvcrn- 
ment  m  that  part  of  the  world,  and  his  recent  and  eloquent  denonci- 
ation  of  the  Quebec  Act,  as  tending  to  exterminate  Protestantlnn  and 
freedom,  the  great  orator  had  just  sent  out  to  Canada  his  eldest  aoa. 
Lord  Pitt— afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham  and  an  unlucky  general— to 
serve  with  Carleton  and  learn  tlio  art  of  war  under  that  officer.  And 
to  Carleton,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  his  great  goodness  to 
his  son,  and  his  hope  that  that  son  would  "  not  prove  tun  onprofitable 
Hcholar  in  the  best  of  schools/*  he  writes :  — "  I  will  not  sav  a  word 
on  the  unhappy  state  of  Aramca,  as  the  provisional  plan  I  offered  to 
the  House  oi  Lords  will  probably  have  reached  you ;  and  that  con- 
tains my  whole  system  for  America— which  is,  to  secure  to  the  colo- 
nies |ffoperty  and  libeity,  and  to  insure  to  the  mother  oittntry  a  doe 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  of  their  sabonunation 
to  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  the 
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and  without  any  of  the  exaggeration  that  eloquence 
18  liable  to,  the  marvellous  growth  and  gigantic 
importance  of  our  trade  with  the  American  colonies ; 
a  trade  which,  by  itself  alone,  very  nearly  equalled 
what  had  been  our  trade  with  all  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  By  this  time  few,  even 
of  the  worst  informed  and  least  reading  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  were  ignorant  of  the  importance 
of  our  American  trade ;  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
enormous  value  of  that  trade  which  induced  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  to  encourage  government  in 
putting  down  by  force  the  prevailing  discontents ; 
It  being  considered  that,  if  the  colonies  should 
throw  off  the  English  government,  they  could  also 
throw  off  and  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  England. 
This  was  the  settled  opinion  of  men  who  had  more 
wit  and  knowledge  than  the  country  gentlemen : — 
this  was  the  conviction  of  Gibbon,  who,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  friend,  candidly  expressed  his  feel- 
ing on  the  matter.  "  For  my  own  part,*'  says  he, 
*•  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  decisive  moment  of  preserving  or  of 
losing  for  ever  both  our  trade  and  empire."*  It 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  highest  political 
philosophy  to  have  demonstrated  that  our  commerce 
rested  upon  a  basis  of  its  own,  and  would  re- 
quire something  more  than  an  American  revo- 
lution to  overthrow  it;  that,  when  the  political 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  should  be 
dissevered,  their  mutual  wants  and  supplies,  the 
paramount  object  of  each,  as  of  all  trading  people, 
to  have  the  best  and  most  extensive  market  to  buy 
in,  and  the  best  and  most  extensive  market  to  sell 
in,  would  keep  up  commerce  when  empire  was 
gone,  and  would  continue  to  link  the  Americans 
with  the  English.  It  would  have  been  worthy  of  a 
far-seeing  prophet  to  have  predicted  that  our  trade 
with  Amenca  would  take  deeper  root,  throw  out 
new  shoots,  and  require  a  less  expensive  culture 
.from  the  very  moment  when  American  independ- 
ence should  be  ratified  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Burke,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  imagination,  had 
any  foresight  of  this  consummation.  According  to 
the  pacificatory  scheme  he  was  now  opening,  our 
supremacy  was  indispensable,  and  was  to  remain, 
though  it  was  to  be  a  sovereignty  without  power, 
or  with  a  power  most  rarely  and  timidly  exercised. 
Without  waiting  for  any  advances  or  concessions 
on  Ae  part  of  the  Americans,  we  were  to  allow  all 
the  claims  they  had  set  forth  in  their  petitions  and 
declarations,  and  our  parliament  was  to  undo  all 
that  it  had  done  in  their  regard  ever  since  the  year 
1765 : — ^it  was  to  agree  in  Burke's  thirteen  resolu- 
tions, that  the  colonies,  not  being  represented  in 
parliament,  could  in  no  way  be  taxed  by  parlia- 
ment— that  the  said  colonies  had  been  made  liable 
to  several  subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes, 
given  and  granted  by  parliament,  &c. — that,  from 
the  distance  of  the  colonies  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, no  means  had  ever  been  devised  for  pro- 

pArliameot  of  Great  Britain.    Ihegto$ttif  m  mwch,  «■  «rd«r  to  ttamd 
dear  in  pomr  irpimm  </  mtf  imptiUaiom  of  eomUemmehg  •witdiMde' 
99mdo9ey  m  the  cohniea  "^Chatham  Cor, 
•  Urtter  to  Sheffield. 
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curing  for  them  a  representation  in  parliament — • 
that  each  of  the  colonies  had  a  general  assembly 
of  its  own,  that  ought  to  tax  and  assess  them — that 
these  assemblies,  when  left  to  themselves,  had  often 
finely  granted  the  crown  subsidies,  public  aids,  &c. 
— that  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  such 
grants  made  by  the  assemblies  were  more  bene- 
ficial and  conducive  to  the  public  service  than  the 
mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  and  subsidies  in 
parliament,  to  be  paid  in  the  colonies — that  the  act 
passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign  for  grant- 
ing certain  duties  in  the  colonies,  for  allowing  a 
drawback  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom 
of  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  of  the  produce  of  the  said 
colonies,  for  discontinuing  the  drawback  payable 
on  china  earthenware  exported  to  America,  and 
for  more  effectually  preventing  smuggling  in  the 
said  colonies,  should  be  repealed — that  the  Boston 
Port  bill  should  be  repealed — that  the  bill  altering 
the  course  of  trials  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  repealed — that  the  bill  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  that  province  should  be  repealed —that 
it  would  be  proper  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of 
King  Henry  YIII.  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  treasons 
committed  out  of  the  king's  dominions — ^at  the 
new  regulations  for  appointing  and  paying  the 
judges  would  be  alterea  so  as  to  satisfy  the  colonies 
— and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  regulate  the  Ame- 
rican courts  of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  more  commodious  to 
those  who  sued  or  were  sued  in  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  decent  maintenance  of  the  juages 
of  those  courts.  The  first  four  resolutions  and  the 
last  were  met  by  ministers  with  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  other  eight  were  negatived.* 

Five  days  after  Mr.  Hartley  brought  in  another 
conciliatory  scheme,  very  closely  resembling  Lord 
Chatham's.  It  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
Mr.  Hartley  then  moved,  with  similar  success,  for 
the  suspension  for  a  limited  period  (of  three  years) 
of  the  operation  of  the  ^ree  sharp  acts  against 
Massachusetts  Bay.  During  the  progress  of  the 
second  restraining  bill,  an  additional  clause  was 
moved  for  by  the  minister,  and  carried  without  a 
division,  to  include  in  the  bill  the  counties  of  New- 
castle, Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session — on  the  15th  of  May — 
Burke,  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  from  the  general  assembly 
of  that  province.  In  introducing  it,  he  said  that 
the  people  of  New  York  were  zealous  for  the  pros- 
perity and  imity  of  the  empire,  and  averse  to  revo- 
lution. Lord  North  admitted  that  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  New  York  had  hitherto  been  mode- 
rate and  highly  commendable,  yet  he  opposed 
the  bringing  up  of  the  paper,  upon  the  grounds 
that  parliament  could  not  hear  anything  which 
called  in  question  its  right  to  legislate  for  the 
colonies ;  and  a  majority  of  186  voted  with  him 
against  67.     In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of 

*  The  flnt  propocUion  of  aU  had  the  prarioat  queetion  carried 
•gainst  it,  fay  a  maioril^  of  conitderably  more  thaa  4  to  1,  the  nam' 
ben  being  S70  agalut  78. 
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Manchester  introduced  a  memorial  and  petition, 
conceived  much  in  the  same  terms,  from  the  asaem* 
bly  of  New  York,  and  moved  for  its  being  read. 
It  was  immediately  objected  that  the  title  of  the 
paper  rendered  it  inadmissible,  as  the  term  me- 
moiial  was  only  given  to  the  representadons  which 
passed  between  sovereigns.  It  was  also  urged  that, 
as  the  noble  mover  had  not  explained  the  nature  of 
the  paper,  it  might  be  found  to  contain  tlungs  not 
proper  to  be  heard  in  that  House.     It  was  replied, 
that  the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  or 
navy  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  present  a  mf** 
morial  to  the  sovereign ;  and  that  the  noble  mover 
had  sufficiently  explained  the  matter,  by  reading 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances in  general.    The  debate  grew  hot.     In  the 
course  of  it,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  whose 
head  was   full  of  dreams  of  military  glory,  and 
whose  fondness  for  war  had  led  him  even  to  serve 
under  a  foreign  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered 
a  very  remarkable  speech,  declaring  the  reason 
which  had  induced  him,  notwithstanding  his  nar- 
row fortune,  to  resign  his  commission  in  a  regi- 
ment ordered  to  America.     "  Ever  since  I  was  at 
an  age  to  have  ambition  at  all,"  said  his  lordship, 
**  my  highest  ambition  has  been  to  serve  my  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity.     If  there  was  on  earth 
an  event  I  dreaded,  it  was  to  see  this  country  so 
situated  as  to  make  that  profession  incompatible 
with  my  duty  as  a  citizen.     That  period  is,  in  my 
opinion,  arrived;  and  I  have  thought  myself  bound 
to  relinquish  the^hopes  I  had  formed,  by  a  resigna- 
tion, which  appeared  to  me  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  the  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country,  and 
embruing  my  hands  in  the  blocd  of  her  sons. 
When  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen  become 
inconsistent,  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged 
to  sink  the  character  of  a  soldier  in  Uiat  of  a  citizen, 
till  those  duties  shall  again,  by  the  malice  of  our 
real  enemies,  beocmie  united.     It  is  no  small  sa- 
crifice which  a  man  makes  who  gives  up  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  it  is  much  greater,  when  a  predilec- 
tion,  strengthened  by  habit,  has  given  him  so 
strong  an  attachment  to  his  profession  as  I  fed.     I 
have,  however,  this  one  consolation,  that,  by  mak- 
ing that  sacrifice,  I  at  least  give  to  my  country  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  prin- 
ciples.***   The  Duke  of  Manchester  declined  ren- 
dering himself  responsible  for  the  petition  by  giv- 
ing explanations,  but  he  said  he  would  read  them 
the  original.       This    irregular    proposition  was 
rejected  with  indignation ;  there  was  a  loud  call  of 
"  Question,  question !"  and  upon  a  division  the 
motion  for  reading  the  memorial  was  negatived  by 
45  against  25.     Other  petitions  or  remonstrances 
were  in  like  manner  stifled  on  the  threshold  of  par- 
liament,  or  were  read  without  having  their  prayer 
attended  to.     On  the  llth  of  May  Lord  Cwnden 
presented  a  petition  from  a  part  of  that  very  small 
body,  the  British  inhabitants  of  Canada,  against  the 

•  HMory  of  Lord  North's  Adminutration.  The  cities  of  liondon 
and  DabUn  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord  Howard  for  his  conduct 
on  this  oocasiou. 


Quebec  act  of  last  year.*     The  petition  was  much 
the  same  as  one  which  had  been  recently  presented 
to  the  king: — it  enumerated  sundry  grievances 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  late  law,  and  im- 
plored their  lordships,  as  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  use  tlieir  interposi- 
tion in  order  to  procure  the  repeal  or  amendment 
of  the  said  act,  so  that  the  petitioners  might  again 
enjoy,  as  Englishmen,  their  constitutional  rights^ 
privileges,  and  franchises.      Camden  spoke  with 
unmeasured    severity  against  the   whole  of  the 
Canada  or  Quebec  bill.    He  aaid  he  had  examined 
it  thoroughly,  and  found  it  so  impolitic,  pernicious, 
and  incompatible  with  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  constitution  of  England,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
amendment.     Nothing  would  do,  he  said,  short  of 
a  total  repeal :  and  he  then  proposed  a  repealiqg 
bill,  which  was  not  to  take  etfect  until  the  1st  of 
May  next  year  (1716),  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
providing  a  constitutional  form  of  government  for 
Canada.     The  bill  baring  been  read.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth,  secretary  for  American  affairs,  instantly 
moved  that  it  should  be  rejected.  He  and  his  party 
contended  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants — the 
French  Canadians  —  were  rendered  exceedingly 
happy  by  the  Quebec  act;   and  they  produced  an 
address  to  General  Carleton,  the  governor,  upon 
his   recent  return  to  that  province,  and  another 
address  to  the  king,  wherein  these  French  Cana- 
dians expressed  their  thanks  and  gratitude   for 
being  restored  to  their  ancient  laws,  usages,  rights, 
and  privileges.     Ministers  also  represented  that, 
even  supposing  the  British  settlers  in  Canada  to 
have  been  unanimous — which  was  far  from  being 
the  case — they  would  still  be  only  a  handful  of 
people.    As  Camden  had  made  the  rehgious  part 
of  the  bill  the  chief  theme  of  his  declamation,  and 
as  the  bench  of  bishops  had  been  most  severely 
reflected  upon  for  their  votes,  as  if  they  were  in 
league  with  government  to  give  up  the  Anglican 
church    and    establish    Popery,  the   Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  stood  up  to  justify  himself  and 
brethren,   upon  the  principles  of  toleration,   the 
faith  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  terms  granted 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.     After  a  long 
and   warm  debate,  the  motion  for  the  rejection 
of  Camden's  bill   was  carried,  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  by  a  majority  of  88  against  28.     This  time, 
both  the  king's  brothers,  Gloucester  and  Cumber- 
land, divided  with  the  minority.     Nearly  at  the 
same  time  another  petition,  from  the  same  British 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Saville.     This  p^per 
declared^that  a  petiu'on  to  his  majesty,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  that  prorince,  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Quebec  act,  had  not 
been   fairly  obtained;  and  that,  the  priests,  the 
advocates,  and  the  noblesse  apart,  the  inhabitants 
in  general,  the  French  freeholders,  merchants,  and 

*  This  petition  wu  put  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Camden  by  Mr. 
Maseres.  the  former  attorney-general  of  Quebec,  whose  opmiom  «im1 
examination  before  parliament  liave  been  already  giren  at  some 
length.  It  professed  to  be  a  petition  tnm  the  PivtntinU  tettlets,  to 
repeal  or  amend  the  Quebec  bill. 
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traders,  were  in  reality  as  much  averse  as  them- 
selves to  the  re-introduction  of  the  old  Canadian 
laws,  &c.  No  proof  was  offered  in  support  of 
these  assertions,  the  incorrectness  of  which  seems 
to  he  proved  hy  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  Canadians,  in  moments  of  ezcitemoit, 
temptation,  and  danger.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  Lord  North  let  fall,  that,  if  it  became  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  put  arms 
in  the  hands  of  these  Canadians : — but  then,  with 
his  usual  easiness  of  temper  and  of  belief,  he  added 
a  declaration  of  his  firm  persuasion  that  all  the 
troubles  in  America  would  be  settled  speedily, 
happily,  and  without  bloodshed.  Sir  George 
Saville,  by  way  of  following  up  the  petition  he 
had  presented,  moved  fbr  the  repeal  of  the  Quebec 
act  in  ioto;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
174  against  86.  In  presenting  the  money  bills, 
when  parliament  came  to  be  prorogued,  the 
speaker  stated  to  his  majesty  the  heavy  amount  of 
the  grants  voted,  which  nothing  but  die  serious 
exigencies  of  the  times  could  justify  at  a  season 
when  we  were  in  profound  peace  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe :  but  this  gentle  hint  was  accom- 
panied with  the  assurance,  that,  if  the  Americans 
should  persist  in  rebellion,  and  tke  sword  must  be 
drawn,  the  faithful  Commons  would  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  support  his  majesty,  and  main* 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.*  In  putting 
an  end  to  the  session — on  the  26th  of  May — his 
majesty  expressed  his  most  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  parliament  at  this  important 
crisis. 

But,  while  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England 
had  been  echoing  with  the  sonorous  periods  of 
oratory,  the  hill  sides  and  river  banks  of  Ame- 
rica had  been  ringing  with  sharp  and  dissonant 
peals  of  musketry.  The  colonists  had  fired  their 
^rst  shot,  and  blood  had  been  flowing  in  no  dimi- 
nutive stream.  They  had  passed  the  winter  in 
making  preparations  for  holding  the  general  con- 
gress which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  May ;  in  fabricating  and  repairing  arms, 
in  drilling  the  militia,  and  in  keeping  their  spirits  up 
by  the  production  and  interchange  of  invitations, 
manifestoes,  and  proclamations.  General  Gage, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  ordered  a  small  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  proceed  to  Salem,  and  take  pos- 
session of  some  brass  cannon  and  field-pieces 
which  had  been  collected  at  that  point.  The  de- 
tachment proceeded  by  water  to  Marble  Head, 
whence  they  marched  to  Salem ;  but,  before  they 
could  arrive  at  that  town,  the  Americans  had  re- 
moved their  artillery.  The  field  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  detachment,  hoping  to  come  up  with 
them,  marched  on,  up  the  country,  until  he  was 
stopped  by  a  small  river.  There  was  a  draw-bridge 
over  this  river;  but  upon  his  approach  it  was 
hauled  up  by  a  number  of  people  on  the  opposite 
bank,  who  peremptorily  refused  to  let  it  down, 
alleging,  in  New  England  fashion,  that  the  road  was 

•  The  speaker  also   praised  the  late  law  for  perpetaating  the 
GrenviUe  act  lor  tlte  trial  of  coutested  elcctioos. 


not  a  public  one,  and  that  the  bridge  was  private 
property,  over  which  even  the  king's  troops  had 
no  right  to  pass  without  the  owner's  consent.  Per- 
ceiving a  boat  in  the  river,  the  officer  was  about 
to  make  use  of  it  for  transporting  his  men ;  but 
some  country  people,  who  were  nearer  to  it,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  began  to  cut  holes  in  her  bottom 
widi  axes.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  leaped 
into  the  boat,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  which  would 
have  ended  in  loss  of  life  if  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man had  not  interfered  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Americans  to  let  down  the  draw-bridge.  The  officer 
and  his  detachment  then  crossed  over;  but  the  day 
was  now  far  spent ;  the  artillery  had  been  carried 
too  great  a  distance,  and,  as  the  best  thing  to  be 
done,  the  officer  marched  back  his  men  to  Marble 
Head,  and  re-embarked  them  for  Boston  Neck. 
They  were  not  molested  on  their  retreat;  but  the 
country  people  considered  this  little  circumstance 
as  a  victory  and  triumph  obtained  over  the  king's 
troops.  The  next  attempt  to  raise  and  remove 
American  property  was  attended  with  more  serious 
consequences.  Having  received  certain  informa- 
tion that  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores 
was  deposited  at  Concord,  a  town  about  twenty 
miles  from  Boston,  Gage,  in  the  night  between 
the  18th  and  19th  of  April,  detached  the  grena- 
diers and  light  infantry  of  his  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant^colonel  Smith  and  Major 
Pitcairn  of  the  marines,  with  orders  to  proceed 
with  all  dispatch  to  destroy  that  dep6t.  The  de- 
tachment, having  embarked  in  boats,  was  conveyed 
up  Charles  River,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Phipp's 
Farm :  there  they  landed,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
thence  they  proceeded  in  silence  and  in  haste  to- 
wards Concord,  seizing  every  person  they  met,  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  any  intelligence  of  their 
march.  But  the  New  Englanders  were  a  people 
not  likely  to  be  caught  sleeping ;  they  had  active 
agents  and  spies,  who  watched  the  governor  and 
every  movement  of  the  troops,  and  they  were  fully 
prepared  for  any  thing  that  might  happen^  The 
detachment  had  not  marched  many  miles»  when 
their  ears  were  sainted  with  the  firing  of  guns  and 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  signak  of  alarm.  At 
these,  by  him,  unexpected  sounds,  Colonel  Smith 
threw  forward  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  with 
orders  to  advance  as  fast  as  they  could  run  and 
secure  the  bridges.  These  companies  reached 
Lexington,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Boston,  and  five  miles  from  Concord,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, seen  a  body  of  men  under  arms  drawn 
up  on  a  green  near  the  high  road.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  officer  and  ordered  to  retire,  the 
Americans  quitted  the  green  in  some  confusion ; 
but  as  they  went  off  several  guns  were  fired  upon 
the  king's  troops  firom  behind  a  wall  and  from 
some  adjoining  houses.  By  this,  their  first  fire, 
the  Americans  wounded  one  man,  and  shot  Major 
fStcaim's  horse  in  two  places.  Though  highly  ex- 
asperated, the  British  troops  were  steady  to  their 
orders  and  did  not  return  the  fire  till  the  word  was 
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given : — ^when  they  fired,  they  killed  several  and 
wounded  others.  During  this  check  and  delay  the 
grenadiers  came  up  with  the  light  infantry,  and 
then  the  whole  detachment  pushed  on  to  Concord 
— a  place  ill  named  for  the  scenes  it  was  about  to 
witness.  As  they  drew  near  that  place,  a  large 
body  of  American  militia  was  seen  drawn  up  under 


arms  on  a  gentle  eminence ;  and  the  light  infantry 
were  order»i  to  make  a  flank  movement  and  dis- 
perse them,  while  the  grenadiers  marched  on,  by  the 
direct  road,  into  Concord.  As  the  light  infantry 
ascended  the  hill  on  one  side  the  militia  descended 
it  on  the  other,  retreating  towards  the  back  of  the 
town  and  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  which  was  on 


Amkiucan  Militia  aw  Mikutb  Men  at  Lkxikotok.    From  an  Original  Dra¥>in((hy  Jarria. 


the  Other  side  of  the  town.  The  light  infantry 
pressed  close  on  their  heels  and  took  possession  of 
the  bridge.  Meanwhile  the  grenadiers  entered  the 
town,  and,  setting  diligently  to  work,  destroyed  the 
military  stores.*  The  militia,  who  were  reinforced 
from  the  country  behind,  now  came  forward,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  bridge  over  which 
they  had  retreated,  and  engaging  the  king's  troops 
in  the  town.  The  light  infantry  on  ,the  bridge 
fired  upon  them.  The  militia  returned  the  fire 
briskly,  and  several  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  each  side.  But,  as  the  grenadiers  had  now  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Smith  withdrew  the  light  infantry  from  the  bridge, 
put  his  whole  detachment  in  marching  order,  and 
began  to  retire  deliberately  towards  Boston.  Their 
backs  were  scarcely  turned,  when  the  Americans  set 
up  a  shout  that  the  "  lobsters"  were  afraid  of  them ! 

*  Aeeording  to  Dr.  Oordon  they  did  not  find  much  to  dntray.— 
"  They  disabled  two  twenty-four  pounder*,  and  deitroyed  their  car- 
riages anil  seven  wheels  for  the  same,  with  their  timbers,  beside 
sixteen  wheels  for  brass  three- pounders,  and  two  carriages  with 
timber  and  wheels  for  two  four-pounders.  They  threw  AOOlbs.  of 
ball  into  the  river,  wells,  and  other  places,  and  broke  in  pieces  about 
60  tMirrels  of  flour,  half  of  which  was  saved.  These  were  all  the 
•tores  that  they  could  discover  and  destroy."— //uf.  of  American  Re- 
volution. A  report  was  spread  among  the  Americans  that  one  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  seite  the  persons  of  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  provincial  congress,  and 
who  had  exerted  themselves  above  all  others  in  driving  matters  to 
extremity  and  in  preparing  the  means  of  war. 


They  were  also  by  this  time  greatly  reinforced,  for 
militia- men,  minute-men — dead  shots  at  the  riAe 
— and  volunteers  of  every  description  had  run  in 
from  all  quarters  to  post  themselves  behind  trees, 
in  houses,  and  behind  walls,  flanking  the  roads 
through  which  the  British  troops  were  to  pass. 
Presently  an  incessant  though  irregular  fire  began 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  militia,  having  recrossed  the  bridge,  pressed 
upon  the  rear  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  were  too 
much  fatigued  with  their  long  night-march  and 
want  of  rest  to  move  with  any  great  speed.  Ano- 
ther discouraging  circumstance  was,  that  the  most 
destructive  part  of  the  fire  proceeded  from  fellows 
they  could  not  reach,  and  who  were  only  seen  by 
the  smoke  of  their  rifles.  This  continued  all  the 
way  back  to  Lexington,  into  which  place,  according 
to  an  English  officer  present,  they  were  driven  be- 
fore the  Americans  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Worse 
would  have  followed — ^the  annihilation  of  the  de- 
tachment would  have  been  inevitable — if  General 
Gage  had  not  had  th^  forethought  of  sending  from 
Boston  a  second  detachment  to  sustain  the  first. 
This  second  detachment,  consisting  of  sixteen  com- 
panies of  foot  and  some  marines,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Percy, 
met  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim  at  Lezing- 
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ton,  and  presented  a  front  wliich  made  the  militia- 
men halt  and  fall  back.  The  two  united  detach- 
ments then  rested  on  their  arms,  and  received,  for 
the  first  time,  some  slight  refreshment.  Lord 
I'ercy  formed  his  detachment  into  a  hollow  square, 
in  which  he  enclosed  Colonel  Smith's  party,  who 
by  this  time  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  for 
the  most  part  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
**  with  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths, 
like  those  of  dogs  afler  a  chase."  When  they  were 
somewhat  refreshed  Lord  Percy  slowly  moved  the 
whole  body  towards  Boston.  The  militia,  who  had 
been  treading  on  their  rear,  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen  in  a  compact  body ;  but  every  house,  evenr 
wall,  every  tree  the  English  had  to  pass  sent  forth 
upon  them  bullets  and  rifle-shots,  the  Americans 
running  from  front  to  flank  and  from  flank  to  rear, 
loading  their  pieces  at  one  place  and  discharging 
them  at  another,  and  keeping  their  own  persons  so 
well  covered  and  concealed  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  firing  at  them.  Indeed,  for  miles  of  that 
tedious,  dismal  journey,  the  English  soldiers 
scarcely  pulled  a  trigger.  When  the  two  detach- 
ments arrived  at  Boston  river,  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  was  the  safest  place  to  ford  it  at. 
Lord  Percy  sought  information  from  some  country 
people,  who  artfully  directed  him  towards  an  am- 
buscade, where  his  troops  must  have  been  cut  to 
pieces ;  but  fortunately  his  lordship  had  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  river  and  the  country,  and  no 
great  reliance  on  the  smooth  tongues  of  the  New 
Englanders,  and  he  struck  aside  to  a  different  ford, 
and  crossed  the  river  in  safety.  But  the  left  bank 
as  well  as  the  right  was  swarming  with  riflemen, 
who  annoyed  the  troops  all  the  way  to  Boston, 
which  they  reached  about  sunset  quite  spent  with 
fatigue.  They  had  lefl  behind  them  more  than 
60  killed  and  49  missing,  in  addition  to  which 
they  had  136  wounded.  They  accused  the  Ame- 
ricans of  barbarously  scalping  several  of  Colonel 
Smith's  party,  and  the  fact  is  not  denied  on  autho- 
rity so  respectable  as  that  on  which  it  is  asserted. 
The  provincials  owned  to  a  loss  of  60,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  killed.  "  Such,"  says  the  candid, 
sensible  officer  whose  accoimtwe  have  been  follow- 
ing, "  were  the  events  of  the  day  on  which  blood 
was  first  shed  in  the  field  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies :  events  which  served  to  show  that, 
if  the  Americans  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
military  discipline,  they  were  not  destitute  of  either 
courage  or  conduct,  but  knew  well,  and  dared  to 
avail  themselves  of,  such  advantages  as  they  pos- 
sessed. The  people  of  the  colonies  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  fire-arms  from  their  earliest 
youth,  and  were,  in  general,  good  marksmen. 
Such  men,  placed  in  a  house,  behind  a  wall,  or 
amongst  trees,  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  ex- 
ecution as  regular  soldiers."  *  Wonderfully  elated 

*  Stedman,  History'  of  the' American  War.  He  says—"  An  officer 
(meaning  himaelf),  on  the  march  of  the  second  detachment  to  Con* 
cord,  olwerved  to  the  commandant,  Lord  Percy,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  opporition  to  the  king's  troops  would  be  very  little,  for  all  the 
window*  were  shut,  and  the  houses  seemingly  deserted.  So  much 
the  worse,  replied  Lord  Percy,  for  we  shaU  be  fired  at  fhmi  these 


with  this  affair,  which  they  termed  "  the  glorious 
victory  of  Lexington,"  the  Americans  talked  of 
nothing  less  than  driving  the  king's  troops  from 
Boston,  and  restoring  to  that  much  suffering  town 
its  liberty  and  its  trade.  But  the  works  which  Gage 
had  erected  on  Boston  Neck,  and  the  vessels  of 
war  lying  nearly  all  round  the  town,  discouraged 
any  immediate  attempt  of  the  kind ;  and,  instead  of 
an  assault,  they  prepared  themselves  for  a  blockade. 
Twenty  thousand  men — so  rapidly  did  reinforce- 
ments pour  in  from  distant  parts  of  the  province — 
put  themselves  in  cantonments,  and  formed  a  line 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent,  with  their  left  leaning 
on  the  river  Mystic,  and  their  right  on  the  town 
of  Roxburgh,  thus  enclosing  Boston  in  the  centre. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Ward,  Pribble,* 
Heath,  Prescot,  and  Thomas,  officers  who  had  all 
served  in  the  provincial  regiments  during  the  last 
war,  and  who  now  were  all  acting  as  generals.  They 
fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Cambridge ;  and  they 
were  soon  joined  by  a  strong  detachment  of  troops 
from  Connecticut  under  the  command  of  General 
Putnam,  an  old  experienced  officer  who  had  served 


Gekebal  Potmabt.    From  a  Sketch  by  Colonel  J.  TrumbuU. 

in  the  two  last  wars,  and  who  had  obtained,  like  the 
others,  the  rank  of  colonel.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  in  1763,  he  had  been  living  on  a  small 
farm,  to  which  he  had  annexed  a  tavern — "  an 
economy,"  says  Stedman,  "  not  uncommon  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  province  of  New  Eng- 
land." Putnam  took  up  such  a  position  with  his 
detachment  as  to  be  able  readily  to  support  any 
part  of  the  line  that  might  be  attacked  fVom  Bos- 
ton Neck,    But  General  Gage  remained  perfectly 

very  houses.**  He  praises  the  conduct  of  Percy  on  this  unlucky  day 
as  Uiat  of  an  active,  brave,  and  intelligent  omcm  ;  but  he  says  that 
the  conduct  of  Cokmel  Smith  was  generally  censured. 

•  According  to  Gordon,  Jedediah  Fribble,  who  now,  like  the  rest, 
had  '  hmovrablt^  written  before  his  name,  declined  attending,  on  the 
plea  of  bad  health  ;  and  Ward,  who  afterwards  dir^ited  the  opera- 
tions at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  Pntman  were  the  real  generals  of  the 
blockading  army. 
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inactive,  neither  attacking  this  line,  which  "was  at 
first  loose  and  irregular,  without  any  military  con- 
sistency, nor  erecting  outworks  to  prevent  any  sud- 
den advance  upon  his  main  position  on  the  Neck. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being 
adjourned  from  Concord  to  Water  Town,  a  place 
about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  immediately  resolved, 
that  an  army  of  30,000  men  should  be  raised  and 
established,  whereof  13,600  should  be  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  a  letter  and  delegates  should  be 
sent  to  the  several  colonies  of  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Rhode  Island,  for  further  assistance 
and  co-operation.  They  dispatched  Captain  John 
Derby  of  Salem  to  England  with  dispatches  for 
Franklin,  containing  an  account  of  the  Lexington 
fight,  and  enclosing  another  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  staling  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  ministry,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  die  or  be  free.  In  the 
same  address,  however,  they  renewed  their  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  esteem  for  the 
honour,  wisdom,  and  valour  of  the  English  people. 
The  provincial  congress  then  proceeded  to  issue  a 
large  sum  in  paper  currency,  to  fix  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  make  rules  and  orders 
for  the  government  of  the  army.  The  faith  of  the 
whole  province  was  pledged  to  redeem  or  realise, 
at  some  future  day,  the  paper  notes ;  and  terrible 
threats  were  held  out  against  all  who  refused  to 
take  them  in  payment  for  commodities.  They  had 
already  pronounced  sentence  upon  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver ;  and  now,  on  the  5th  of  May,  they  formally 
declared  that  General  Gage,  by  the  late  transactions, 
had  utterly  disqualified  himself  from  acting  as  go- 
vernor, or  in  any  other  capacity,  and  that  no  obe- 
dience was  due  to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
isidered  as  "  an  inveterate  enemy." 
to  exert  themselves  in  procuring 
I  artillery;  and,  in  a  very  short 
s  were  strengthened  with  sixteen 
*  brass  guns  of  a  small  size,  a  few 
in,  taken  out  of  merchant-vessels,  . 
mortars  and  howitzers.  Powder, 
ued  to  be  scarce.  Matters  were 
I  when  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
propositions  arrived  from  England,  to  be  scorned 
and  laughed  at.  This  indeed  was  the  general  feel- 
ing, not  merely  in  New  England  but  nearly  every- 
where else,  with  the  exception  of  New  York ;  and 
even  there  a  timid  majority  of  loyally,  or  peaceably, 
disposed  persons  was  over-ruled  and  ridden  over 
by  a  bold  and  indefatigable  minority.  The  pro- 
vincial congresses  that  were  sitting  agreed  that  the 
propositions  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  general 
congress,  as  the  question  was  a  national  one,  and 
could  only  be  decided  by  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people.  In  Virginia,  where  the  storm 'was 
headed  by  the  fiery  Jetferson  and  the  still  more  im- 
petuous Patrick  Henry,  who  had  nearly  come  to 
blows  during  the  winter  with  Lord  Dunmore  the 
governor,  the  general  assembly  being  convened. 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  scheme  was  laid  before 
them.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 


answer,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Peyton  Randolpli, 
who  thought  that  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  chairman, 
"  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  times^^  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  paper  was  assigned  to  Jefferson. 
This  young  lawyer's  paper  was  so  exceedingly  hot 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt "  a  few  soften- 
ing touches  from  some  of  the  senior  members.*** 
But,  as  the  paper  was  left,  it  was  warm  enough.  It 
declared  that  the  burgesses  of  Virginia,  though 
anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country, 
could  never  accept  the  proffered  terms  : — ^because 
the  ^pport  of  their  civil  list  belonged  exclusively 
to  themselves;  because  all  the  colonies  had  the 
right  of  giving  their  money,  as  the  parliament  did 
theirs,  without  coercion  or  prescription ;  because, 
though  the  colony  should  grant  the  money  through 
its  assembly,  all  grievances  were  left  unredressed ; 
because  at  this  very  time  the  government  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  country  bv  sea  and  land ;  be- 
cause the  colonists  would  not  he  allowed  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  a  free  trade^  Great  Britain  insiwt- 
ing  on  a  monopoly  of  their  commerce^  8^c,  ;  and, 
lastly,  because,  the  propositions  involving  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  colonies,  they  were  bound,  by  a  re- 
gard to  their  honour,  as  well  as  safety,  not  to  treat 
separately  with  the  British  Government.  With 
political  insincerity  they  alluded  to  Lord  Chatham*8 
conciliatory  bill,  and,  though  that  bill  insisted  on 
the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  regulate  their 
trade,  and  upon  other  rignts  which  were  now  equally 
unpalatable  to  them,  they  affected  to  sav  that  it 
afforded  a  proper  basis  for  negociation.  Ttey  then, 
like  the  rest,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
general  congress;  and  ended  by  declaring  that 
they  had  done  all  that  men  could  do  to  avert  the 
w^r,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to 
commit  their  injuries  to  the  even-handed  justice  of 
that  Being  who  doth  no  WTong.  This  over,  Jef- 
ferson instantly  set  out  for  Philadelphia  to  take  his 
place  as  a  leader  in  the  general,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  the  Continental  Congress.f 

At  the  end  of  May,  General  Howe,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Clin- 
ton arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  marines  and  drafts  from  other 
regiments.  These  were  soon  followed  by  several 
regiments  from  Ireland,  which  raised  the  force  to 
nearly  10,000  men.  As  the  gauntlet  had  been  fidrly 
thrown  down  by  the  Americans,  and  ^-ar  to  ex- 
tremities had  been  decided  upon  by  the  English 
government,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
respectable  force  would  have  been  actively  em- 
ployed at  once,  instead  of  being  left  to  waste  their 
spirits  in  idleness  or  routine  duty.  The  Americans 
were  in  a  condition  that  tempted  an  attack,  and 
promised  almost  certain  success.  Twenty  thousand 
militia  men  and  raw  troops,  scattered  over  twenty 
or  more  miles  of  country,  ought  to  have  been  routed 
by  five  thousand  veterans,  headed  by  a  general  that 
knew  his  duty,  and  was  determined  to  perform  it 
A  sudden  concentrated  movement  from   Boston 

•Tucker,  Life  of  JefTeraon. 
\  Id.~Almon,  State  Papers. 
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Neck  would  have  done  the  husiness ;  the  Ameri- 
cans nearest  to  that  position,  at  and  about  Rox- 
burgh, must  have  been  utterly  routed,  before  their 
ill-trained  companions  could  have  made  the  move- 
ments and  the  long  marches  necessary  to  get  to 
their  assistance.  Except  at  Cambridge,  their  head- 
quarters, five  hundred  brave  men  might^have  broken 
their  line  at  any  one  point ;  but  Howe,  and  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Clinton  seemed  to  agree  to]  be  as  in- 
active and  passive  as  Gage,  with  his  inferior  force, 
had  been  before  their  arrival ;  and  the  Americans 
made  excellent  use  of  the  time  allowed  them  in 
teaching  their  people  military  evolutions,  and  in 
gathering  more  and  more  force  from  all  parts  to 
give  consistency  to  their  loose  line,  and  to  render 
their  blockades  by  land  effective.  "  We  could  not 
well  understand,"  says  an  English  soldier,  "  what 
our  generals  meant ;  for  we  were  kept  on  the  Neck, 
twisting  our  tails  and  powdering  our  heads,  while 
the  Yankees  were  gathering  in  our  front  and  in 
our  flanks  like  clouds."  This  dreamy  inactivity 
on  our  side  was  only  broken  by  some  petty  skir- 
mishing among  the  numerous  islands  that  dot  the 
surface  of  Boston  Bay ;  and  these  encounters  were 
80  badly  managed,  that  they  generally  ended  to  our 
disadvantage.  On  two  occasions,  our  generals 
sent  out  small  parties  to  carry  off  the  stock  of  those 
islands.  The  few  islanders  *  made  no  resistance, 
but  the  provincial  army,  their  countrymen  from 
the  mainland,  put  off  in  whale-boats  to'contest  the 
prize  of  sheep  and  oxen ;  and  a  fierce  contest  en- 
sued, with  boats,  ships,  and  troops,  by  land  and 
by  water.  In  the  latter  of  these  affairs,  which 
happened  at  Noodle's  Island,  not  only  were  our 
people  defeated,  but  an  armed  schooner,  left 
aground  by  the  retiring  tide,  was  burnt  by  the 
provincials* 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts  resolved  that  the  compact  between 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  that  colony  was 
dissolved  by  the  violation  of  their  charter;  and 
they  therefore  recommended  the  people  to  proceed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  by 
electing  thejnselves  a  governor  and  assistants,  and 
a  house  of  assembly ;  and  they  proceeded  in  other 
matters  to  assume  all  the  powers  of  an  independent 
and  supreme  government.  On  the  12th  of  June 
Greneral  Gage  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
full  pardon,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  who  would 
forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
peaceable  occupations,  excepting  only  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose  offences  were 
said  to  be  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  pu- 

*  It  appear*  that  thew  few  islanders,  either  flrom  sentiment,  or— 
which  Ls  far  more  probable — from  a  sense  of  their  weakness  and  ex* 
posed  sitiiMtion,  were  inclined  to  pass  for  royalists,  or,  at  least,  to 
remain  quiet.  But  the  provincial  army  would  not  allow  of  this 
backsliding,  and  took  vengeance  on  them  by  burnini;  down  their 
houses,  &c.  &C.  According  to  Gordon,  who  can  rarely  bring  himself 
to  condemn  anything  done  by  the  insurgents,  on  Uie  aoth  of  May 
the  provincials  from  the  blo<-kading  army  went  again  to  Noodlt/s 
Island,  and  burnt  the  mansion-house  there,  which  answered  no  good 
parpoae  whatever.  **  But,"  says  he.  "  there  are  too  many  who  de> 
stroy  property  merely  because  of  its  belonging,  or  being  supposed  to 
belong,  to  those  Americans  who  have  taken  the  opposite  siae  of  the 
questUm  in  the  present  controversy."— //i«f.  Amer.  Bev. 


nishment     But  all  those  who  should  not  accept 
the  proffered  mercy,  or  who  should  protect,  assist, 
supply,  conceal,  or  correspond  with  such,  were  to 
be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors.     The  proclama- 
tion also  imported  that,  as  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
due  course  of  justice,  martial  law  should  take  place 
till  the  laws  could  be  restored  to  their  usual  effi- 
cacy.*    The  only  effect  of  this  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  increase  of  defiance  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  who, 
strange  to  say,  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
To  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  Charles  River  (about  the 
breadth   of  the  Thames   at  London)  and   now, 
though  not  then,  united  to  it  by  a  bridge,  is  the 
somewhat  similar  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  navigable  water,  except  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  some- 
what wider  and  more  accessible  than  Boston  Neck. 
The  town  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula 
stands  immediately  over  against  Boston,   like  a 
suburb  to  it,   or  as  Southwark  to  London.      In 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  rises  the  memorable 
eminence   of  Bunker's  Hill,   which  has  an  easy 
ascent  from  the  isthmus,  but  is  steep  and  rugged 
oh  every  other  side.     Charlestown  stands  at  the 
foot  of  this  eminence,  which  is  high  enough  to 
overlook  every  part  of  Boston,  and  near  enough  to 
cannonade   and  command  that  city.     It  should 
seem  almost  incredible,  that  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
art  of  war — the  veriest  blunderer  ever  confided  in 
to  lead  his  flag  into  disgrace  and  his  troops  to 
destruction — could  possibly  neglect  this  vital  po- 
sition :  but  Gage,  deaf  to  advice,  had  neglected  it; 
and,  though  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton 
had  been  more  than  twenty  days  at  Boston,  with 
Bunker's  Hill  constantly  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  had  done  absolutely  nothing  to  secure  it,  nor 
had  they  even  thrown  out  piquets 
works  at  Boston  Neck,  to  watch  the  p 
the   Americans,  and  guard   against 
movement.     According  to  Stedman,  ( 
ginning  to  talk  of  doing  something  w 
Hill,  and  his  talk  was  reported  to  th( 
nearly  everything  else  that  was  discui 
quarters.     On  the  night  of  the  16th 
tween  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a  strong 
of  the  blockading  army  moved  from 
passed  unchallenged  and  unobserved  < 
town  Neck,  and  reached  the  summit 
Hill  without  being  detected.      Setting  to  work, 
they  presently  threw  up  intrenchments  and  a  for- 
midable redoubt,  and  placed  their  guns  in  battery. 
Although  Boston  and  Boston  Neck  were  so  near, 
although  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  was  almost 
surrounded  by  men  of  war  and  transports,  nothing 
was  discovered,  or,  at  least,  no  intimation  given, 
till  break  of  day,  when  the  "Lively,"  ship  of  war, 
began  a  cannonade  on  Bunker's  Hill.     This  gave 
the  alarm  to  Boston  and  the  army ;  and  the  offi- 
cers, rubbing  their  eyes,  saw  the  important  and 
formidable  height  covered  with  works  which  seemed 

•  Almon.— Stedman. 
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to  have  risen  by  magic  in  the  night,  and  with  troops 
that  were  shouting  and  beginning  to  fire  on  Boston 
Neck  and  the  shipping.  As  it  was  now  indispen- 
sable to  do  something,  General  Gage  opened  upon 
them,  from  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  a  battery  of  six 
guns,  which  fired  a  long  time  without  doing  the 
Americans  any  discernible  mischief.  About  the 
hour  of  noon  a  more  decisive  step  was  taken,  and 
a  detachment  from  the  English  army  was  carried 
across  the  river,  and  landed  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown,  under  the  command  of  General  Howe 
and  Brigadier  Pigott,  who  had  orders,  at  all  costs, 
to  drive  the  provincials  from  their  works,  and  oc- 
cupy Bunker's  Hill.  The  troops,  being  landed, 
were  formed  without  opposition ;  but  Howe,  per- 
ceiving that  the  works  on  the  crown  of  the  hill 
were  more  important  than  had  been  imagined,  and 
that  fresh  columns  of  Americans  were  arriving 
every  minute,  thought  it  necessary  to  halt,  and 
apply  to  Gage  for  a  reinforcement.  New  troops 
were  sent  across  the  river,  until  the  column  of 
attack  exceeded  2000  men.  There  were  several 
modes  of  attacking  the  Americans.  The  first  and 
best,  and  the  easiest  of  execution,  as  we  had  the 
entire  command  of  the  water,  was  to  have  landed 
the  British  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  intrenchment, 
where  there  was  not  a  cannon  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  where  the  ascent  was  exceedingly  easy.  The 
second  way  was  to  have  sent  some  transports 
drawing  little  water,  and  some  gun-boats,  up 
Mystic  channel,  where  they  could  have  got  within 
musket-shot  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans, 
which  was  quite  uncovered  and  naked.  The  third 
way,  and  the  worsts  was  to  mount  the  hill  right  in 


front,  where  it  was  steep  and  rough,  and  where 
the  American  artillery  would  meet  our  men  in  the 
teeth — and  this  was  the  way  chosen  by  our  incon- 
ceivable generals !  Our  men  were  formed  in  two 
lines,  with  the  light  infantry  on  the  right  wing, 
led  by  Howe,  and  the  grenadiers  on  the  lefi,  1^ 
by  Pigott ;  they  had  in  their  front  a  few  small 
field-pieces  and  howitzers,  which  began  to  fire  at 
intervals,  during  which  the  two  lines  halted.  The 
left  wing,  in  advancing,  were  fired  upon  by  a  body 
of  provincials,  who  had  posted  themselves  in  the 
houses  of  Charlestown,  where,  as  at  Lexington, 
they  were  covered  and  safe  fi^im  our  musketry ; 
but  fire  was  set  to  the  houses,  and  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  the  whole  of  that  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  right  wing  halted  while  this  work 
was  doing ;  and,  when  it  was  done,  the  whole  de- 
tachment moved  up  the  hill.  The  Americans, 
secure  behind  their  entrenchments,  reserved  their 
fire  till  the  British  troops  were  almost  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns;  but  then  they  opened  a 
terrible  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry — the 
latter  being  unremitting,  as  the  men  in  front,  as 
soon  as  they  had  fired  their  pieces,  were  supplied 
with  others  ready  loaded  by  the  men  in  the  rear. 
The  effect  was  tremendous ;  the  British  line  gave 
way  in  several  parts ;  and  General  Howe  was  for 
a  few  seconds  left  standing  almost  alone ;  for  most 
of  his  staff,  and  the  men  and  officers  near  him, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Some  few  of  the 
newer  troops  ran  fairly  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  never  stopped  till  they  reached  the  boats 
which  had  conveyed  them  over  from  Boston.  But 
at  this  critical  moment  General  Clinton  crossed 
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Charles  river,  with  a  number  of  resolute  oflficera ; 
and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fugitives, 
but  made  them  reascend  the  hill,  and  join  in  a 
general  charge  made  on  the  Americans  and  their 
works,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  fire  from  the 
intrenchments  and  redoubt  then  waxed  faint — ^the 
loudest  noise  heard  was  an  English  hurrah;  and 


Obkesal     Ci.rxTox.    Froita  a  Picture  by  J.  Smnrt. 

in  a  very' few  seconds  more  the  Americans  were 
running  for  their  lives  down  the  easy  side  of  the 
hill  to  Charlestown  Neck.  As  they  crossed  that 
low-lying  and  narrow  isthmus,  they  were  enfiladed 
by  the  guns  of  the  "  Glasgow"  sloop  of  war,  and 
one  or  two  fk>ating  batteries,  which  did  them  far 
more  mischief  than  they  had  waited  to  receive  from 
the  soldiery  on  the  hill-top.  But  if  a  proper  force 
had  been  brought  up  to  bear  upon  that  isthmus, 
and  if  the  troops  had  pursued  them  with  the 
bayonet  in  their  loins,  few  of  the  Americans  could 
have  escaped  death  or  captivity.  But  the  negli- 
gence of  months  could  not  be  repaired  in  a  morn- 
ing; the  stupidity,  or  something  worse,  of  our 
commanders  was  incurable;  and  the  provincials 
were  let  go  with  the  loss  of  some  450  men  in 
killed  and  wounded;  while  we  had  1050  killed 
and  wounded,  inclusive  of  89  commissioned  offi- 
cers.* There  had  been  an  accumulation  of  nearly 
all  possible  blunders  and  mismanagements  on  our 
part.  During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  when 
the  fire  of  every  cannon  was  of  importance,  a  sup- 
ply of  ball  sent  over  from  the  ordnance  department 
was  found  to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  fitted 
the  calibre  of  the  guns ;  and  this  prevented  any 
farther  use  of  the  artillery.  But  a  still  greater 
disadvantage  was  the  enormous  and  unnecessary 

*  AmoDf  the  oAoera  of  distiBcHon  who  were  killed  cm  the  gronnd 
were  Lieatenant  Colonel  Abercrombie,  Major  Pitcaim,  and  Major 
Willfauna.  Major  Spendlove  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few 
days  after.  The  moat  dittinguiahed  of  the  Americanfl  that  fell  was 
Dr.  Warren,  who  was  killed  in  the  redoubt  where  he  had  been  com- 
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load  under  which  the  troops  were  marched  to  the 
attack,  and  by  which,  on  that  hot  day,  and  on  that 
steep  ascent,  they  were  nearly  exhausted  before 
they  reached  the  real  scene  of  action.  "  This  cir- 
cumstance," says  Stedman,  "  was  universally  cen- 
sured as  unmilitary  and  absurd :  and  another  error 
certainly  was,  that,  instead  of  confining  our  attack 
to  the  enemy's  left  wing  only,  the  assault  was 
made  on  the  whole  front;  for  their  left  was  co- 
vered with  nothing  more  than  a  breast-work  of 
rails  and  hay,  easy  to  be  scrambled  over ;  and  be- 
hind it  was  an  open  hill,  which  commanded  their 
redoubt  and  lines."  * 

Some  weeks  before  these  occurrences  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  a  bold  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  provincials  upon  Canada.  The  con- 
fess sitting  at  Philadelphia  conceived  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  as  it  must  prove  important  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  that  far-stretching  country, 
which  backed  all  their  own  territories  from  the 
confines  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  was  left  at  the  mo- 
ment almost  bare  of  troops.  But,  even  before  con- 
gress had  fixed  any  plan  of  operations,  a  presbyte- 
rian  volunteer,  named  Ethan  Allen,  assembled,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  smdl  body  of  volunteers,  partly 
from  Connecticut,  partly  from  Massachusetts,  but 
chiefly  from  the  settlements  in  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  repaired  to  Ticonderoga,  an  important 
fort  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  which,  with 
Crown  Point,  another  fort  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champlain,  was  considered  as  the  key  to  that 
quarter  of  Canada.t  The  officer  in  command  at 
Ticonderoga  was  a  Captain  La  Place,  an  old  friend 
of  Ethan  Allen.  Ethan  waited  upon  him  alone, 
having  left  his  volunteers  in  a  wood  hard  by;  and 
he  induced  the  captain  to  lend  him  twenty  of  his 
soldiers,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  assisting  him 
in  transporting  some  goods  across  the  lake — a 
commercial  operation  usual  in  those  parts.  These 
soldiers  the  presbyterian  filled  with  liquor,  till  they 
were  drunk  or  stupid,  and  then,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  he  drew  his  own  people  from  their  am- 
buscade, and  hastened  to  the  fort.  Besides  the 
twenty  drunk  outside,  there  were  about  forty  sol- 
diers, with  the  captain,  inside ;  but,  expecting  no 
mischief,  the  garrison  had  adopted  no  precautions ; 
there  was  only  a  single  sentry  on  duty  when  the 
Americans  rushed  into  the  place,  and  bade  them 
lay  down  their  arms.     The  duped  and  astonished 

*  Stedman  pav«  a  proner  tribute  to  the  bravery,  steadiness,  and  dis* 
cipHne  of  the  soldiers,  though  thus  vilely  misled  and  encumbered. 
He  says : — "  Twiee  they  were  slopped,  and  twice  they  returned  to 
the  charge,  in  the  middle  of  a  hut  summer's  day,  encumbered  with 
three  days'  provirions,  their  knapsacks  on  their  back^,  which,  to- 
gether with  cartouche  box,  ammunition,  and  firelock,  maybe  esti- 
mated  at  1S5  lbs.  weight.  With  a  »tecp  hill  to  climb,  covered  with 
grass  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  intersected  with  wslls  and  fences 
of  various  enclosures,  and  in  the  face  of  a  hot  and  well-directed  fire, 
they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  three  times  their  own  number  o. 
ptoVineials,  strongly  posted  behind  a  breast- work,  and  defended  by 
a  redoubt." 

t  £thnn*s  enterpriw  wns  facilitnted  by  one  Noah  Phelps,  who  had 
commissioned  himself  a  captain  of  the  volnnteera^  This  Noah,  tho 
day  before  Ethan'n  arrival,  had  disguised  himself,  and  ent(>red  the 
fort  of  'Ticonderoga,  in  the  character  «if  a  countryman  wanting  to  be 
shaved :  and,  in  hunting  for  the  garrison  barber,  he  observed  erery 
thing  critically,  discovering  that  the  walls,  in  parts,  were  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  that  guard  was  kept  In  a  most  negligent  manner. 
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captain  asked  by  what  authority  they  required  him 
to  surrender  the  king's  fort.  Ethan  Allen  replied, 
like  a  puritan  of  the  old  times,  "  I  demand  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  continental 
congress.'*  He  got  possession  of  the  fort,  of  up- 
\vard8  of  one  hundre4  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels, 
two  mortars,  ten  tons  of  musket-balls,  three  cart- 
loads of  flints,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arras, 
and  various  other  materials  of  war.  Ethan  Allen 
next  reduced  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  which  he 
actually  found  without  guard  or  garrison ;  and  he 
then  surprised  Skenesborough,  a  place  occupied 
by  Major  Skene,  with  his  son,  and  a  few  negroes, 
who  were  all  made  prisoners.  Benedict  Arnold, 
whose  name  will  so  often  figure  in  the  narrative  of 
this  unhappy  war,  came  to  Lake  Champlain,  to 
co-operate  with  Allen,  and  to  push  still  bolder 
plans  of  his  own.*  This  Arnold  was  a  native  of 
Newhaven,  and  had  been  till  lately  a  horse-dealer ; 
but,  being  fond  of  war  and  adventure,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  now 
colonel  of  a  little  regiment  called  The  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  Seeing  a  small  sloop  of  war,  the 
only  armed  vessel  the  English  government  then  had 
in  that  water,  lying  at  anchor  at  St.  John's,  at  the 

*  As  Arnold  proved  a  traitor  to  their  caase,  American  writert  nn- 
wllllngly  allow  him  any  military  genius  or  originality  of  enterprise. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Arnold,  who  had  a  regular  coloners  com- 
mission from  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  assisted  Ethan 
Allen  in  capturing  Crown  Point,  and  in  plauning  the  Canada  expe- 
dition. But  the  presbyteriau  and  the  horse-dealer  soon  quarrelled, 
aad  for  a  few  days  they  held  a  sort  of  divided  reigii  on  the  lake, 
Arnold  commanding  the  sloop  and  schooner,  as  high  admiral  of 
tliose  waters,  and  Allpn  remaining  a  self-conxtitutcd  general  in  chief 
of  the  land  forces.  The  horse-dealer  soon  grew  tirad  of  this  new 
kind  of  life,  and  returned  to  the  head-qutirtcrs  of  the  provincial 
army  at  Cambridge ;  but  Ethan  Allen  remained  at  Ticonderoga  till 
the  middle  of  June. 


north  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  getting  possession  of  her,  which  would 
give  him  the  absolute  command  of  the  lake,  Arnold 
armed  a  little  schooner,  put  some  of  the  guns  which 
had  been  captured  upon  batteaux,  or  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  embarked  his  men,  and  surprised 
and  captured  the  sloop.  The  horse-dealer  had  a 
native  genius  for  the  stratagems  of  war,  and  a 
happy  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune.  He 
and  Ethan  Allen  had  got  into  their  hands  the  keys 
of  Canada.*     General  Carleton,   the  governor  of 

*  In  a  letter  written  on  the  Snd  of  June  from  Crown  Point  to  the 
New  York  congress.  Ethan  Allen  says—"  1  expect  you  alnsadr 
have,  or  soon  will,  lay  before  the  grand  continental  coofress  th'e 
great  disadvantage  it  must  inevitably  be  to  the  colonies  ever  to  eva- 
cuate Lake  Champlain,  and  give  np  to  the  enemies  of  our  cmumy 
those  invaluable  acquisitions,  the  key  either  of  Canada,  or  of  our 
country,  according  to  which  party  holds  the  same  in  po^sessioa.  and 
makes  a  proper  improvement  of  it.  Tlie  key  is  ours  as  yet,  and,  pro- 
vided the  colonies  would  suddenly  push  an  army  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  in  Canada,  they  might  make  a  conquest  of  all  tikat 
would  opposH  them  in  the  extensive  province  of  Quebec,  unlecs  re- 
inforcements from  England  should  prevent  it.  Such  a  divLiioa 
would  weaken  General  Gage,  or  insure  us  Canada.  I  would  ky  my 
life  on  it  that  with  1500  men  1  could  takn  Montreal.  Provided  I 
could  be  thus  furnished,  and  an  army  could  take  the  field,  it  would 
be  no  insuperable  diflSculty  to  take  Quebec.    Tim  object  should  ha 

Eursued,  though  it  should  take  10,000  men,  for  England  cannot  spai« 
ut  a  certain  number  of  her  troops ;  nay,  she  Uma  but  a  small  num- 
ber that  are  disciplined,  and  it  is  as  long  as  it  is  broad— ihe  more 
that  arc  ;seiit  to  Quebec,  the  Icm  they  can  send  to  Boston,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  continent.  And  there  will  be  this  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage, in  directing  thu  war  into  Canada,  that,  instead  of  turning  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  against  us.  as  is  wrongly  suggested  by  many, 
it  would  uuavoidal>ly  attach  and  connect  them  to  our  interest.  Our 
nriends  in  Canada  can  never  help  us  until  we  first  help  them,  except 
in  a  passive  or  inactive  manner.  Tliere  are  now  about  TOO  regular 
troops  in  Canada.  It  may  be  thought  that  to  push  an  army  into 
Canada  would  be  too  premature  and  imprudent.  If  so.  I  propose  to 
make  a  stand  at  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  whicli  the  French  fortified  b>'  en- 
trenchments tlie  last  war,  and  greatly  fatigued  our  large  army  to  uke 
it.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  on  this  side  of  St.  John's,  and  is  an  island 
in  the  river,  on  which  a  small  artillery  placed  would  command  it. 
Au  entablishment  on  a  frontier  so  far  north  would  not  only  better 
secure  our  own  frontier,  but  put  it  in  our  power  better  to  work  onr 
policy  with  Canadians  .and  Indians,  or,  if  nee4  be,  to  make  incur- 
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that  province,  had  only  two  regiments,  of  ahout 
400  men  each,  at  his  disposal ;  and  these  he  or- 
dered to  Fort  St.  John,  about  twelve  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Montreal.  But,  as  soon  as  General  Gage 
was  informed  of  Arnold's  successes,  he  sent  briga- 
dier Prescot,  with  a  few  other  oflScers,  by  water, 
from  Boston  to  Montreal.  Prescot  arrived  at  that 
Canadian  city  in  the  month  of  July ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Colonel  Guy  Johnstone  arrived 
at  the  same  place,  with  700  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations,  bold  fellows,  accustomed  to  the 
musket  as  well  as  to  the  tomahawk,  old  enemies  to 
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the  frontier  Americans,  who  now  proposed  to  Ge- 
neral Carleton  an  immediate  attack  on  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point.  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
examined  those  two  forts,  and  had  discovered  that 
the  American  garrisons  in  them  were  very  weak ; 
yet  Carleton  thought  proper  neither  to  employ  these 
savages  nor  adopt  their  project  for  retaking  the  forts. 
Thus,  as  the  Americans  were  not  molested  in  those 
important  places,  they  were  allowed  time  to  gather 
in  force,  and  to  make  them  starting  points  for  more 
extensive  and  daring  movements. 

As  the  chief  operations  of  the  war  lay,  this 
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year,  in  the  direction  of  Canada,  wx  shall  con- 
tinue on  this  side.  A  regular  plan  for  occu- 
pying or  revolutionising  all  Canada  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  or  continental  congress,  who 
dispatched  3,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  to  Crown 
Point  and  Lake  Champlain.*  'Eiis  force  embarked 
in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  cross  the  broad  lake, 
and    descend    the  river   Sorel;    but  when    they 

g-ona  into  the  territory  of  Canada,  the  tame  a^  they  could  into  oar 
eountry.  provided  they  had  the  ■oveteignty  of  Lake  Ch;«mpUin,  and 
had  erected  bead-quarters  at  or  near  Slienesborough.  Our  only  hav- 
ing it  in  our  power  thus  to  make  iueiinions  into  Canada  mij^ht  pro- 
bably be  the  very  reason  why  it  would  be  unneceifary  so  to  do,  even 
it  the  Canadians  should  prove  more  refractory  than  I  think  for." — 
Jared  Spark's  J.ife  ofOcurerneur  Morris.     Boston.     1832. 

•  Schuyler's  force  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Counecticut  men, 
with  a  few  volunteers  from  the  back  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  re- 
▼olntionary  party  in  the  colony  of  New  York  engaged  to  fumisli  pro- 
vudons  and  other  supplies  for  the  expedition ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  did  not  fulfil  their  engaxementa.  when  Schuyler  pressed  them  to 
send  him  reinforcements,  ^ey  replied—"  Our  troop«  can  be  of  no 
service  to  you ;  they  have  no  arms,  clothes,  blankets,  or  ammunition, 
the  oflHcers  no  commissions,  our  treasury  no  money,  and  ourselves  in 
delit.**  The  tmth  was  this  party  could  scarcely  keep  down  the  roy- 
alista.  or  toiies,  as  they  were  called,  and  British  troops  were  expected 
t  o  land  in  New  York. 


landed  they  were  attacked  by  a  stronff  party  of 
Indians,  who  obliged  them  to  retreat  tothdr  boats, 
and  return  to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix.  Schuyler  /idl- 
ing sick,  the  sole  command  of  the  detachment 
fell  to  Richard  Montgomery,  a  man  full  of  courage 
and  enterprise,  and  fertile  in  military  resources. 
The  Americans  compared  him  to  our  gallant  Wolf, 
the  conqueror  of  Quebec ;  and  in  many  respects 
Montgomery  merited  the  comparison,  which  was 
soon  made  the  completer  by  a  premature  death 
under  the  walls  of  the  Canadian  capital.  Mont- 
gomery, after  being  foiled  by  one  party  of  Indians, 
was  joined  by  another— by  the  very  700  warriors 
of  the  Five  Nations  whose  services  General  Carle- 
ton had  rejected.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, yet  he  resolved  to  advance  immediately, 
and  lay  siege  to  Fort  St.  John,  the  only  places  of 
arms  that  covered  Montreal.  But  at  the  same 
time  Ethan  Allen,  the  captor  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  fancied  he  could  take  Montreal,  by  a 
cowp  dc  main^  in  an  easier  direction ;  and,  cross- 
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ing  the  river  St  Lawrence  by  night,  about  three 
miles  below  that  town,  with  a  party  of  about  150 
men,  he  was  making  sure  of  his  prize,  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  Major  Campbell,  beaten, 
and  taken  prisoner.  All  the  regular  force  that 
Campbell  had  with  him  consisted  of  about  thirty- 
six  men,  of  the  26th  Regiment;  but  the  town's 
people  of  Montreal,  and  other  French  Canadians 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  joined  him  with  heart 
and  hand,  and  had  enabled  him  to  take  captive  the 
adventurous  presbyterian*  In  the  mean  time  Ge- 
neral Montgomery  had  reached  the  St.  Liawrence 
at  another  point,  and  had  detached  300  men,  with 
two  six-pounders,  to  reduce  Fort  Chamblee,  situated 
on  the  tributary  river  Sorel,  or  Iroquois,  or 
Richelieu,  about  five  miles  above  Fort  St.  John. 
While  Montgomery  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  General  Carleton  made  a  very  injudicious 
and  very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  him, 
trying  to  eflFect  a  landing  at  the  only  place  where 
resistance  was  to  be  expected.  Fort  Chambltfe 
was  occupied  by  about  160  men  and  some  artil- 
lery, under  the  command  of  Major  Stopford,  who 
made  a  shameful  defence,  and 'surrendered  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  when  the  Americans  are  said  to 
have  been  reduced  almost  to  their  last  round  of 
shot.  But  they  found  plenty  of  ball  and  powder, 
cartridges,  and  stands  of  arrcs  in  the  fort,  which 
would  have  been  destroyed  before  the  surrender,  if 
Stopford  had  done  his  duty.  These  timely  sup- 
plies were  forwarded  with  all  speed  to  Montgo- 
mery, who  pressed  the  siege  of  St.  John's  with 
great  vigour.  Colonel  Maclean,  with  part  of  a 
regiment,  hastily  formed  out  of  Highland  emi- 
grants, had  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place; 
but,  as  General  Carleton  could  not  form  a  junction 
with  him,  and  as  he  received  information  that 
Arnold,  with  another  American  army,  was  ap- 
proaching Point  Levy,  he  embarked  his  men,  and 
retreated  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  to 
stop  Arnold's  progress.  Montgomery  then  occu- 
pied the  post  Maclean  had  abandoned,  and  erected 
batteries  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sorel  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  also  made  rafts 
and  booms,  in  order  to  prevent  Carleton  from 
sending  down  armed  vessels  from  Montreal.  Upon 
this  Major  Preston,  who  commanded  in  St.  John's, 
seeing  all  hopes  of  relief  cut  off,  and  his  provisions 
and  ammunition  almost  consumed,  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  the  Americans,  with  upwards 
of  500  regulars,  and  about  100  Canadian  volun- 
teers, who  had  behaved  loyaUy  and  gallantly.  The 
fall  of  St.  John's,  and  the  loss  of  the  command  of 
the  river,  left  Montreal  incapable  of  defence. 
Carleton,  with  a  fragment  of  his  little  army, — the 
merest  handful  of  men, — ^made  a  forced  march  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,t  to  succour 
Quebec,  which  had  been  left  in  a  miserably  weak 
condition;  and  on  the  13th  of  November  Mont- 

*  Aooording  to  Gordon  Ethan  wm  directly  put  in  irons,  u  a  felon 
and  traitor.    Fifteen  of  hia  people  were  killed  aud  seven  wounded. 

+  Carleton  bRgan  his  own  retreat  ^by  water,  beiuK  conveyed  in  a 
whale  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  down  tne  river,  and  Uirough  Montgo- 
mery's rafts,  on  a  dark  night. 


gomery  dashed  across  the  river,  and  entered  Mon- 
treal without  opposition.  Months  before  this  Ethan 
Allen  had  sent  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the 
colonists,  "  to  their  worthy  and  respectable  friends 
and  countrymen,  the  French  people  of  Canada,"  tell- 
ing them  that,  as  war  had  actually  commenced  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies,  the  latter  oould  not 
avoid  fighting  the  king's  troops,  but  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  Canadians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  English  colonies  to  butcher  one  another, 
there  being  no  controversies  'subsisting  between 
them.  **  Nay,"  said  Ethan's  proclamation,  "  let 
Old  England  and  the  colonies  fight  it  out,  and 
you,  Canadians,  stand  by,  and  see  what  an  arm  of 
flesh  can*  do."  This  paper  had  been  sent  by  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Montreal,  with  orders  to  get  it 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible.  And  now  Mont- 
gomery, wisely  overlooking  the  complaints  of  the 
bigotted  New  Englanders,  engaged  to  allow  the 
Canadians  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  their  old  laws,  customs^  and  privileges.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  these  things  would 
have  opened  the  gates  of  the  second  city  of  Canada, 
if  Montreal  had  had  gates  to  shut ;  but  the  place 
then  lay  open  and  helpless;  and  even  the  little 
flotilla  stationed  above  the  town  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  was  now  Montgomery's  object  to 
get  to  Quebec  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  join 
Arnold,  under  the  walk  of  that  place ;  but  many 
of  his  volunteers  had  had  enough  of  this  hazard- 
ous and  most  laborious  campaign,  and  they  quitted 
his  ranks  by  hundreds,  to  get  back  to  their  own 
fire-sides  in  Connecticut.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  garrisons  at  Forts  Chamblee  and  St.  John, 
in  order  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  the 
united  provinces,  to  keep  down  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,  and  hold  in  check  the  British  garrisons 
at  Detroit  and  Niagara ;  he  was  now  compelled  to 
leave  another  garrison  at  Montreal ;  and,  when  he 
put  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  marching  order, 
he  found  it  did  not  exceed  400  men. 

While  Montgomery  is  descending  the  St.  Law- 
rence we  may  call  attention  to  the  far  more  re- 
markable movements  of  Arnold,  who  now  held  a 
colonel's  commission  from  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  brilliant  and  daring  plan  of  his  own  form- 
ing. Starting  from  Cambridge,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  blockading  Boston,  the  bold  horse- 
dealer  marched  130  miles  to  the  northward  of  Boa* 
ton,  and  embarked  with  1200  men,  consisting 
chiefly  of  New  Englanders,  about  a  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  and  a  whole  cargo  of  manifestoes,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Canadians,  on  the  rough  and 
tortuous  river  Kennebec,  which  takes  its  rise  from 
Lake  St.  Pierre,  or  Moose-hea^  Lake,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  bleak  mountain  range 
which  separates  Maine  from  Canada  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  To  ascend  this  river  against  the 
current,  and  among  rocks  and  shoals,  was  tedious 
and  most  laborious  work ;  the  stream  in  a  great 
part  of  its  course  had  never  been  surveyed ;  and 
Arnold  found  that  there  were  numerous  falls  and 
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rapids,  and  that  the  river  was  not  navigable  up  to 
the  lake.  Colonel  Enos,  his  second  in  command, 
after  getting  embarrassed  in  the  windings  of  the 
Dead  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  gave  up  the 
enterprise  in  despair,  and  returned  with  one-third 
of  the  detachment  to  head-quarters  at  Cambridge.* 
Quitting  the  river,  Arnold  forced  his  way  through 
swamps,  forests,  and  savannahs — across  a  dismal 
wilderness  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the 
white  man,  and  where  for  two-and-thirty  long 
days  he  neither  saw  habitation,  wigwam,  nor  any 
other  sign  of  human  life.t  Owing  to  all  these 
obstacles  he  did  not  reach  the  first  Canadian  settle- 
ments on  the  river  Chaudi^re,  which  flows  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  opposite  to  Quebec,  until 
the  3rd  of  November,  when  he  had  divided  among 
his  men  the  last  fragments  of  the  provisions  they 

*  For  thia  oonduct  Encw  was  pot  under  arrest  and  brought  to  trial 
before  WashingUm  and  a  court-martial.  But  he  was  honourably  ac. 
quitted,  on  th«  evidence  given  that  he  had  found  it  absolutely  im- 
practicable to  obtain  urovisions  to  keep  his  troops  from  perishing  of 
nunger. — Marthairt  Life  of  WaskiugUm. 

i  Montgomery  had  none  of  these  physical  diflBcuUies  to  contend 
with :  instead  of  oMeending  an  unknown  river,  he  detcended  a  com- 
paratrvelv  small  stream,  the  perfectly  known  Sorel,  or  Richelieu. 
The  wild  and  immense  countiy  through  which  Arnold  forced  his 
way — a  country  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Ireland — ^has 
since  been  claimed  oy  the  Americana,  and  forms  the  state  of  Maine, 
the  most  northern  of  the  United  States.  Thriving  towns— Portland, 
Arundel,  Wells,  York.  Brunswick,  Kennebec,  Lubec,  Paris,  Berwick, 
and  several  others—have  risen  up  in  the  desert  with  wonderful  rapi- 
dity ;  bat  a  larse  nart  of  the  country  is  still  overrun  with  dense 
forests  and  wilos  which  can  tcarcelv  be  said  to  have  ever  been  ex- 
ploded or  surveyed.  The  whole  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not 
occupy  a  twentieth  port  of  the  surface. — Ptn»y  CycUfpmdia,  Art. 
Maine, 


brought  with  them.  He  then  divided  his  half- 
famished  troops  into  separate  companies,  each  of 
which  ran  on  as  fast  as  it  could  to  obtain  food, 
shelter,  and  rest,  in  the  thinly  inhabited  part  of 
the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere. 
Arnold  rested  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  little  vil- 
lage, in  order  to  circulate  his  manifestoes,  pro- 
mises, and  friendly  assurances  among  the  Cana- 
dians, and  to  allow  his  rear  and  stragglers  to  come 
up ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  of  November 
that  he  reached  Point  Levi,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Quebec.  It  has  been  conjectured  that,  if 
he  could  have  crossed  the  broad  deep  river  at  once, 
he  might  have  obtained  easy  possession  of  the  panic- 
stricken  capital  of  Canada ;  but  it  blew  a  gale  of 
wind ;  he  could  procure  np  proper  boats,  and  he 
was  detained  on  the  right  bank,  within  sight  of 
the  walls  and  towers  of  Quebec,  during  ^^t  anxious 
days.  This  check,  owing  to  the  elements  rather 
than  to  any  mortal  agency,  allowed  time  to  Colonel 
Maclean  and  his  brave  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
falling  back  from  the  Sorel,  to  get  into  the  me- 
naced city.  Some  small  armed  vessels  were  also 
brought  to  anchor  in  front  of  the  town,  and  row 
boats  filled  with  armed  men  were  employed  to  ply 
about  the  river  and  watch  the  Americans  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Yet  on  the  14th,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  the  hurricane  having  abated,  Arnold  em- 
barked his  men  in  canoes,  which  had  been  col- 
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lected,  and,  ascending  the  stream,  and  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  ships  and  boats,  he  crossed 
the  St.  LAwrence,  and  landed  without  being  disco- 
vered about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  spot  where 
the  gallant  Wolfe  had  disembarked  in  circum- 
stances equaUy  desperate.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
he  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  either  to  the 
negligence  or  to  the  stupidity  of  his  opponents. 
Finding  the  rugged  cliffs  above  his  landing-place 
inaccessible,  Arnold  marched  down  the  shore  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  and  with  his  followers  climbed  the 
very  same  precipice  which  the  English  hero  had 
ascended.  Like  Wolfe,  too,  Arnold  formed  his 
men  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were 
nearly  all  armed  with  rifles,  but  artillery  they  had 
none.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Arnold,  counting 
on  friendly  assistance  within  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
proposed  making  a  rush  to  the  gates  before  the 
dawn  of  day ;  and  that  this  plan  was  overruled  by 
his  followers.  Before  the  sun  rose  he  marched 
his  men  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  town,  and 
paraded  them  along  the  heights  so  as  to  make  their 
number  appear  greater  than  it  really  was.  When 
the  Highlanders  discovered  them,  they  proposed  to 
march  out  with  some  Canadians  and  English  vete- 
rans, and  attack  thetn  ;  but  Colonel  Maclean  wisely 
kept  his  little  force  within  the  town.  Arnold  then 
sent  two  flags,  to  use  bold  language  with  the  colonel 
in  summoning  him  to  surrender  the  place,  and 
gentle  language  with  the  townspeople,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  open  the  gates ;  but  old  Maclean 
refused  to  receive  his  flags,  and  fired  on  those  who 
bore  them.  At  the  same  time  the  veteran  Scot 
armed  a  considerable  number  of  the  respectable 
townspeople,  who  seemed  determined  to  tight  for 


their  houses  and  their  property ;  and  he  brought 
up  some  sailors  and  placed  them  on  the  batteries. 
There  were  thus  as  many  men  under  arms  within 
Quebec  as  Arnold  could  count  in  his  whole  army. 
Siege  and  assault  were  therefore  hopeless,  and  he 
retired  to  Point  Aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above 
Quebec,  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  Montgomery. 
He  had  spent  the  thousand  pounds,  and  his  people 
now  helped  themselves  to  what  they  could  get 
without  paying  the  Canadians  for  it — a  little  fact 
which  went  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  any  sym- 
pathy or  co-operation  from  the  country  people. 
At  Point  Aux  Trembles  Arnold  was  very  near 
taking  prisoner  General  Carleton  and  his  staff, 
who  had  only  quitted  that  place  a  few  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Amqricans.*  But  Carleton, 
having  escaped  this  danger,  got  into  Quebec  before 
Montgomery  reached  Point  Aux  Trembles  from 
Montreal,  and  set  instantly  about  making  every 
possible  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.  When 
the  two  American  corps  joined,  their  united  num- 
bers did  not  exceed  eleven,  or  at  the  most  twelve, 
hundred  men  ;  but  Montgomery  had  brought  a 
little  artillery  with  him  from  Montreal ;  and  now 
he  and  Arnold  marched  together  to  lay  immediate 
siege  to  Quebec.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  De- 
cember they  opened  a  six-gun  battery  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  walls;  but  their  artillery 
was  too  light  to  make  a  breach — their  heaviest  guns 
were  only  twelve-pounders;  and  all  the  six  were 
soon  dismounted  by  the  town-guns  fired  by  the 
seamen  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Maclean, 

*  Some  three  months  before  this  General  Garletoa  «nd  his  aide- 
decamp,  Lord  Pitt,  were  ^vithin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  one  .Wemiah  Duggan,  formerly  a'bari)er,  but  now  a 
major  in  the  provincials  I 


gvitBzc.    From  an  Oiiginal  Drawing. 
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who  continued  to  behave  with  inde&tigahle  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  intrepidity.  He  was,  in  fact, 
Uie  good  genius  of  our  anna  in  Canada.  The 
Americans  removed  their  guns  to  a  safer  distance, 
and  continued  their  ineffectual  fire,  with  the  hope 
of  amusing  the  garrison  and  concealing  their  de- 
sign of  making  an  assault  in  another  direction. 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  obliged  not  only  to 
consult  their  officers  individually,  but  also  to 
reason  with  their  men,  in  order  to  make  them 
consent  to  this  very  desperate  enterprise.  Many 
of  the  New  £n glanders  thought  the  scheme  too 
dapeerous,  and  were  against  taking  any  part  in  it, 
until  their  imi^nations  were  captivated  and  heated 
by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  plundering 
Quebec,  in  which  they  knew  a  very  large  amount 
of  property  was  collected.*  The  men  then  agreed 
to  do  what  their  officers  wished ;  and  without  their 
consent  there  would  have  been  no  doing  anything, 
for  these  early  American  armies  paid  little  respect 
to  the  will  of  their  commanders.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  snow,  tliey  divided  themselves  into  four 
small  columns,  and,  while  two  of  them,  under 
Major  Livingston  and  Major  Brown,  were  to 
make  two  feigned  attacks  upon  the  upper  town,  at 
St.  John's  and  Cape  Diamond,  the  other  two,  led 
by  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  were  to  make  real 
attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town,  in 
which  all  the  wealth  of  Quebec  was  deposited. 
Montgomery,  descending  to  the  bed  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  advanced  by  the  way  of  Anse  de  Mer, 
along  a  strip  of  beach,  under  Cape  Diamond. 
Here  he  had  to  encounter  a  block-house  and  piquet, 
and  a  little  farther  on,  at  a  place  called  the  Pot 
Aah,  a  small  battery;  but  the  Canadians  at  the 
block- house,  after  giving  a  random  fire,  fie4  back 
to  the  battery ;  and  for  some  minutes  the  battery 
itself  was  abandoned.  But  Montgomery's  march 
was  impeded  by  enormous  and  rugged  masses  of 
ice  which  had  been  piled  on  each  other,  and,  while 
his  people  were  slipping  and  sliding,  crawling  and 
falling  among  the  ice,  some  Highlanders  and 
English  sailors  came  down  to  the  battery,  and 
stood  firm  and  ready  to  receive  the  Americans,  who, 
afler  falling  over  the  ice- heaps,  had  to  advance  in 
a  long  thin  line.  Captain  Baimsfeather,  the  master 
of  a  British  transport,  took  a  slow  matoh  and  stood 
by  a  well  charged  gun  until  the  American  front 
was  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the  battery ; — he 
then  gave  fire — and  one  fire  was  enough!  The 
gallant  Montgomery,  Captain  Macpherson  his  aide- 

*  A«  if  anwilling  to  aceuM  virtuons  and  df  rout  cUizent,  who  took 
fori*  in  the  name  of  the  On*at  Jehovah,  of  such  profane  soldier  vice* 
aa  aackinj;  and  plundering,  the  American  writeri  generally  make  oae 
of  a  little  circumlocutioa  to  colour  the  rnct.  The  follow  inj;  fpiHHmen 
ia  amoaing: — "  The  proposition  waa  at  first  rrceired  coldly  Uy  a  part 
of  Amold^s  corps,  who  were,  by  aome  means,  disgusted  with  their 
oommanding  ameer ;  but  the  influeuoe  of  Morgan,  who  was  portion* 
larly  xealous  for  an  asaanlt.  and  who  held  up,  ai  a  powerfmi  intUce- 
wtemi,  tMt  rightt  eumftrrtd  by  the  Mtaget  of  war  on  t/tose  who  ttorm  a 
fortfjied  town,  at  length  prevailed :  and  the  mea«<ure  waa  almost 
ooanimotfaly  approved/' — ManhiUl,  Ljjt  of  fF'ashington.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  proved  that  either  oflKera  or  men  were  ditntaltd 
with  Arnold.  His  keeping  the  army  together  for  months,  after  their 
failure  and  tlie  death  of  Montyomeiy*  seems  to  be  a  proof  to  tite  con- 
tra ry. 


de-camp.  Captain  Cheeseman,  an  orderly  seijeant, 
and  a  private,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  column  instantly  ran  back  over  the  ice 
along  the  beach  and  up  the  clifis.  In  the  mean 
time  Arnold  was  proceeding  along  the  narrow 
street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Roque  towards  the  Saut 
de  Matelot,  where  there  was  a  strong  barrier  with 
a  battery  of  two  twelve-pounders.  As  brave  as 
Montgomery,  Arnold  led  the  van,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Lamb,  with  his  company 
of  artillery  and  a  field  piece  mounted  on  a  sledge. 
Morgan's  riflemen  came  next,  and  then  the  main 
body — all  moving  rapidly  and  silently  through 
the  thick  still  snow  that  fell  upon  them  and 
hung  upon  them  like  a  winding-sheet.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  they  were  saluted  by 
a  smart  flank  fire  of  musketiy*  Arnold  was  hit 
in  the  leg,  had  the  bone  shattered,  and  was  carried 
off  the  field  to  the  rear  in  anguish.  Morgan  roiled 
forward  to  the  battery.  The  Canadians  posted 
there  fled  after  firing  the  two  cannons,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  English  seamen  staid  to  be  all  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Morgan  and  his  men  thus  earned 
the  first  barrier,  but  there  was  a  second  barrier 
only  forty  paces  from  them,  though  concealed  from 
their  immediate  view  by  an  togle  of  the  street 
Waiting  until  the  whole  of  the  very  small  main 
body  came  up,  Morgan  then  pushed  forward  for 
this  second  barrier,  which  the  Americans  attempted 
to  scale  by  means  of  some  ladders  they  had  brought 
with  them  ;  but  two  or  three  guns  in  battery  and 
loaded  with  grape-shot  met  them  in  the  teeth,  and  a 
fire  of  musketry  was  opened  on  both  their  flanks ; — 
they  reeled  back,  marking  their  path  with  blood,  and 
threw  themselves  into  some  stone  houses  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Roque.  They  had  not  been  there 
long  when  day  dawned,  and  discovered  a  force  so 
placed  as  to  render  their  retreat  to  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  as  impracticable  as  their  advance 
into  the  town.*  It  is  said  that  Morgan  talked  of 
the  probability  of  Montgomery's  success,  and  then 
of  cutting  his  way  tlirough  the  forces  gathering  in 
his  rear ;  but  the  certain  end  of  all  was,  that  he 
and  his  people,  to  the  number  of  340,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  Americans  fell  in  this  daring  attempt ;  but 
the  loss  most  generally  deplored  was  that  of  the 
handsome,  gallant  Montgomery.  The  day  after 
the  fatal  attack  his  body  was  found  torn  by  three 
mortal  wounds.  By  the  order  of  General  Carleton, 
it  was  interred  with  the  honours  due  to  an  officer 
of  rank,  and  congress  afterwards  ordered  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory .t  The  remainder 
of  the  American  army  retired  three  or  four  miles 
from  Quebec,  and  encamped  in  the  best  manner 

*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  moat  the  Americans  expected  in 
these  night  aasaulta  waa  to  carrr  the  lower  town,  where  the  wealth 
lay :  the  ap^  town  waa  defended  by  works  they  could  not  venture 
to  attack  with  the  means  at  tlieir  disposal. 

t  Richard  Montgomery  was  not,  by  birth,  an  American.  He  was 
born  of  a  good  family,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  borne  the  king's 
commission  in  the  last  war,  and  had  served  with  aome  distinction 
against  the  French  in  Canada.  After  the  peace  he  purchased  aa 
ratate  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  mamed  an  American  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Livingstone,  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution. 
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they  could  behind  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  with 
the  intention  of  distressing  the  garrison  by  cutting 
off  supplies  and  ingratiating  themselves  with  the 
Canadians.  Carleton  and  Maclean  were  soon 
strong  enough  to  have  driven  them  beyond  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  but  they  preferred  waiting  until  roring 
should  open  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  bring 
such  a  force  as  would  enable  them  to  act  continu-* 
ously  and  extensively  on  the  offensive.  Arnold, 
though  suffering  severely  from  his  wound,  and 
though  abandondl  by  many  of  his  men,  who  de« 
serted  to  their  homes,  retained  his  courage  and 
activity,  and  must  have  exercised  considerable 
genius  or  address  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
isolated  position,  as  he  did  for  four  long  wintry 
months.  This  remarkable  campaign  in  the  great 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  cost  the  British, 
after  all,  but  few  men,  and  had  given  them  the 
comfortable  assurance,  that,  if  the  Canadians  could 
not  be  universally  depended  upon  in  the  field,  they 
were  little  disposed  to  fraternise  with  the  New 
Englanders  and  Connecticut  men,  and  not  at  all 
prepared  to  risk  life  and  properly  by  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  colonies.  Nor  was  it  to  any 
purpose  that  congress,  during  the  winter,  sent 
Franklin's  son,  t^^  other  commissioners,  and  a 
newspaper  press,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Canadians  against  the  British  government.* 

In  the  great  southern  state  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  governor,  had  made  a  determined 
but  ineffectual  struggle  in  support  of  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country.  Knowing  that  it  was  about 
to  be  employed  against  him,  his  lordship  seized  all 
the  gunpowder  in  the  magazine  at  Williamsburgh, 
and  put  it  on  board  an  armed  schooner,  then  lying 
in  James's  River.  The  corporation  of  Williams- 
burgh demanded  the  powder  back,  which  was  about 
as  reasonable  as  asking  the  governor  to  shoot  him- 
self. Patrick  Henry,  the  orator,  encouraged  by 
the  news  of  the  first  affair  at  Lexington,  excited 
the  young  Virginians  to  fly  to  arms,  and  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  and  was  on 
his  march  to  recover  the  powder  by  force,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  general 
congress,  who  advised  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
sum  of  money  which  was  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
powder  by  the  king's  receiver  general.f     In  spite 

*  Stedman.— Gordon.— Ann.  RM.—Letten  and  Papers  in  Almon's 
Remrmbrani-er.— ManhaVs  LifeorWashin^n.— Carlo  Botta,  Storia 
della  Querra  Americana. 

t  According  to  the  American  orator's  very  enthusiastic  biographer, 
*'  this  powder  was  a  minor  object  in  his  esteem.  What  he  deemed  of 
much  higher  importance  was,  that  that  bUm  wkiek  wmtt  be  struck 
mnmer  or  later  Mhonld  be  ttmek  at  imee,  before  an  overwhelming  forre 
should  enter  the  colony ;  that  that  habitual  deference 'and  su^ectioo 
to  the  governor  as  the  representative  of  tvvo/fy,  which  twiUMl  the 
people's  snirits  in  a  kind  of  torpid  spell,  should  be  dissolved  and  dis- 
sipated ;  that  the  military  reaooroes  of  the  country  should  be  dev*- 
loped :  that  the  people  might  see  and  feel  [their  strength  by  being 
brought  out  together ;  that  the  revdttHUm  should  be  set  m  aetmaJ  wutUm 
in  the  ooUmjf ;  that  the  martial  profoess  of  the  country  should  be 
awakened,  and  the  soldiery  animated  by  that  proud  and  resolute 
confidence  which  a  successful  enterprise  in  the  commencement  of  a 
i-ontest  never  fails  to  inspire.  These  sentiments  were  then  avowed 
by  him  to  confidential  ftieuds ;  to  whom  he  further  declared  that  he 
considered  the  outrage  on  the  powder-magaaine  as  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance,  and  as  one  which  would  rouse  the  people  from  north  to 
south.  *  You  may  in  vain  talk  to  them.'  said  he.  '  about  tA«  duties  on 
tM,  &c.  These  things  will  HOC  affect  them.  Thejf  depend  m  prinewles 
too  abnracted/or  their  apprehemsim  a»dfeeUag  I  fiat  tell  than  ofuie 
robbery  of  the  magazine,  and  that  the  next  step  will  be  to  dinrm 


of  this  arrangement,  some  young  men  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  June  attempted  to  break  open  a 
magazine  of  arms  and  powder,  and  two  of  them 
were  wounded — according  to  a  Virginian  writer, 
by  a  concealed  spring  gun,  placed  tl^  by  order 
of  the  governor.  A  few  days  after  his  lordship  was 
oompdled  to  deliver  up  all  the  arms  and  powder 
that  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  to  relreat  ii 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  his  ftunily,  to  the 
Fowe^  man-of-war  then  lying  at  York.  A  aeries 
of  imtating  messages  and  letters  then  passed  be- 
tween his  brdship,  who  declared  that  his  life  wss 
not  safe  among  them,  and  the  burgesses,  who 
declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  But  the 
animosities  of  the  Viipmia  planters  had  k»ng 
been  carried  to  the  height  of  a  frenzy  against  Dun- 
more  on  two  especisl  accounts,  besides  die  afiair  of 
the  gunpowder.  In  letters  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  English  parliament,  and  published  to 
the  whole  world,  he  had  represented  die  plsjnters 
as  ambitious,  selfish  men,  pursumg  their  own  in- 
terests and  advancement  at  the  expense  of  Uien* 
poorer  countrymen,  and  as  being  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice  of  honesty  and  principle  ;*  and  he 
had  said  more  privately  that,  since  they  were  so 
anxious  for  liberty — for  more  freedom  than  was 
consistent  with  the  free  histitutions  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  charter  of  the  colony — that  since 
they  were  so  eager  to  abolish  a  fancifiil  slavery  in 
a  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  he  would  try  how 
they  liked  an  abdition  of  real  slavery  by  setting 
free  all  their  negroes  and  indentured  servants,  who 
were  in  fact  little  better  than  tvhite  slaves.  This, 
to  the  Virginians,  was  like  passing  a  rasp  over  a 
gangrened  nlace;  it  was  prolmig  a  wound  that 
was  incurable,  or  which  has  not  yet  been  healed. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  had  been  fought,  when  our  forts  on  Lake 
Champlain  had  been  taken  from  us,  and  when 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  pressing  on  our 
possessions  in  Canada,  Lord  Dunmore  carried 
his  threat  into  execution.  Having  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Norfolk,  he  proclaimed  freedom 
to  all  the  slaves  who  would  repair  to  his  standard 
and  bear  arms  for  the  king.  The  summons  was 
readily  obeyed  by  most  of  the  negroes  who  had  the 


gtnia,  PhUadelphia,  1818.  And  yet  this  Patrick  Henry,  who  was 
so  eager  that  **  the  revoMam  should  be  set  i»  aetmai  matiam,\w%M  a 
member  of  the  provincial  assembly  which  decUred  immediately'aAer 
that  they  did  and  would  bear  faith  and  true  alliance  to  their 'most 
gracious  sovereign  George  III.,  their  only  Uwta\  and  rightful  king; 
was  a  member  of  the  general  congress,  and  set  hu  name  to  thdr 
second  peUtlon  to  Uie  king,  in  which  they  solemnly  denied  aU  revo- 
lutionary intentions  1 

„•  Th»  following  passages  in  Lord  Dunmore's  letters  stung  tlM 
Virginians  to  the  quick :— "  The  true  cause  of  so  many  persons  join* 
ing  in  the  opprolirious  (measures  was  to  engage  their  uiglish  cre- 
ditors, who  are  numerous,  to  join  in  the  clamours  of  this  country: 
and  uat  a  few  to  avoid  payimg  the  debts  in  which  maay  ^f  the  ptiutmd 

people  here  are  much  iivUt)tM, As  to  mann&cturing  fat 

themselves,  the  people  of  Virginia  are  very  far  tn>m  being  naturally 
iudnstrious ;  and  it  is  not  by  taking  away  the  principal*  if  not  the 
sole,  encouragement  to  industry,  that  it  can  be  exdted;  nor  is  it  in 
times  of  anarchy  and  confusion  that  the  foundation  of  such  improve- 
ments can  be  laid.  The  tower  clau  of  people  too  well  discoTer  that 
they  have  been  duped  by  the  richer  sort,  who,  for  their  part,  elude 
the  whole  effecU  uf  the  (non-trading)  assuciatiun,  by  which  ttieir 
poor  neighbours  perish.'*— P«r/wsiflitory  Register, ^Almau,  Bemm- 
braueer. 
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means  of  escaping  to  him.  He,  at  the  seme  time, 
issued  a  proclamation,*  declaring  martial  law 
throughout  the  colony  of  Virginia;  and  he  collected 
a  number  of  armed  vessels,  "which  cut  off  the  coast- 
ing-trade, made  many  prizes,  and  greatly  distressed 
an  important  part  of  that  province.  If  he  could 
have  opened  a  road  to  the  slaves  in  the  interior  of 
the  province,  his  measures  would  have  been  very 
fatal  to  the  ])lanters.  In  order  to  stop  the  alarm- 
ing desertion  of  the  negroes,  and  to  arrest  his 
lordship  in  his  career,  the  provincial  assembly 
detached  against  him  a  strong  force  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  who  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk  in  the  month  of  December.  Having 
made  a  circuit  they  came  to  a  village  called  Great 
Bridge,  where  the  river  fUizabeth  was  traversed 
by  a  bridge.  But  before  their  arrival  the  bridge 
had  been  made  impassable,  and  some  works, 
defended  chiefly  by  negroes,  had  been  thrown  up. 
The  Virginians,  therefore,  entrenched  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  expectation 
that  their  opponents  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
retire.  Lord  Dunmore  rather  rashly  attempted 
to  dislodge  them  from  their  entrenchments,  and  he 
detached  from  Norfolk,  at  midnight.  Captain 
Fordyce  of  the  14th  regiment,  with  about  120 
men,  black  and  white.  That  brave  officer  arrived 
at  Great  Bridge  before  daybreak,  caused  the 
planks  of  the  bridge  to  be  replaced  as  speedily  arid 
silently  as  possible,  and  as  day  dawned  he  crossed 
the  bridge  and  pushed  along  the  causeway,  which 
extended  across  a  swamp  to  a  gentle  eminence  on 
which  were  the  enemy's  entrenchments;  but  the 
secret  of  his  coming  had  been  betrayed,  the  Vir- 
ginians were  on  the  alert,  and  when  he  got  near 
the  works  he  was  saluted  by  a  triple  fire  in  front, 
and  on  both  his  flanks.  Fordyce  fell  dead  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  breastwork,  thirty  more  fell  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  ran 
back  along  the  causeway  and  across  the  bridge.  On 
the  night  following  this  encounter,  the  English 
— scarcely  a  handful  of  men — abandoned  all  their 
posts  between  the  Elizabeth  and  the  town  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the  Americans 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced.  Lord  Dunmore, 
with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  attached  to  the 
king's  cause,  and  with  some  of  the  negroes  who 
had  committed  themselves  by  obeying  the  procla- 
mation, retired  on  board  ship.  The  Virginians  then 
took  possession  of  the  town ;  but  Lord  Dunmore  set 
fire  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  flames  spreading,  the  pros- 
perous town  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing places  on  the  Chesapeake,  was  soon  reduced 
to  ashes.  Lord  Dunmore  lingered  in  the  river  or 
on  the  coast  till  the  following  summer,  when,  unable 
any  longer  to  obtain  provisions,  he  set  sail  with  his 
flotilla  and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  English 
army.t  As  long  as  his  flag  remained  in  sight, 
many  of  the  Virginians,  averse  to  the  revolution, 
or  to  its  leaders,  indulged  the  hope  that  the  cause 

*  For  some  time  the  Vin^inUiiis  had  been  issuinj;  counterprocU- 
BiatioDs,  putting— iMtead  of  the  ooncludioK  formula,  "  God  save  the 

lling" — "  UOD  SAVB  THK  LlRKRTItSOF  AmKBICA.*' 

t  Stedman. — Gordon.— Ann.  Reg.— Tucker,  Life  of  Jcfleraon. 
VOL.  I. 


of  government  might  prevail ;  and,  when  he  de- 
parted by  water,  many  others  prepared  to  follow 
him  by  land,  conscious  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
men  of  their  political  principles.  As  the  mourn- 
ful story  is  generally  told  by  historians,  there  were 
only  two  parties  contending— the  king's  troops  and 
officers  on  one  side,  and  all  the  Americans  on  the 
other ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  every  one  of  the 
colonies  there  was  a  third  class,  consisting  of  men, 
as  a  body  at  least  as  respectable  as  the  revolu- 
tionists, who  wished  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country ;  and  there  was 
also  a  fourth  class,  for  a  long  time  as  numerous  as 
any  in  America,  who  wished,  above  all  things,  for 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  fully  determined  to  side  neither  with  king  nor 
congress  till  tliey  should  see  which  proved  the 
stronger.  The  men  of  movement,  energy,  and 
passion  had  of  course  the  advantage  of  this  latter 
class,  as  a  body  in  motion  has  always  more  force 
than  one  at  rest ;  and  bitterly  did  the  waiters  upon 
events  pay  for  their  neutrality.  In  many  places 
their  houses,  like  those  of  the  professed  royalists, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  their  estates  destroyed, 
and  their  persons  kept  in  constant  jeopardy. 

In  the  mean  while  Dr.  Franklin  had  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  from  England,*  and  congress,  though 
still  delaying  their  proclamation  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, had  been  pursuing  a  course  which  no 
longer  left  their  intentions  doubtfiil  to  any  man. 
They  had  been  in  session  from  the  10th  of  May, 
with  John  Hancock,  the  owner  of  the  **  Liberty" 
sloop,  for  their  president;  they  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  the 
chief  articles  of  which  were: — 1.  That  the  name 
of  the  confederacy  should  henceforth  be,  the 
United  Colonies  op  North  America.  2.  That 
they  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  their 
common  defence  against  their  enemies,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  their  mutual  and  general  welfare, 
&c.  3.  That  each  colony  should  enjoy  and  ret^n 
as  much  as  it  might  think  fit  of  its  own  present 
laws,  customs,  rights,  privileges,  and  peculiar 
jurisdiction,  within  its  own  limits;  and  might 
amend  its  own  constitution  as  should  seem  best  to 
its  o^sTi  assembly  or  convention.  4.  That,  for  the 
management  of  general  interests,  delegates  should 
be  elected  annually  in  each  colony,  to  meet  in 
general  congress ;  and  that,  where  particular  cir- 
cumstances should  not  make  a  deviation  neces- 
sary, it  was  to  be  understood  as  a  rule  that  each 
succeeding  congress  should  be  held  in  a  different 
colony,  till  the  whole  number  should  be  gone 
through,  and  so  in  perpetual  rotation ;  and  that, 
accordingly,  the  next  congress  after  the  present 
should  be  held  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  5.  That 
the  power  of  the  congress  should  extend  to  the 
determinmg  on  war  and  peace,  the  entering  into 
alliances,  the  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  the 

*  The  doctor,  after  patting  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Dartmouth  his 
protest  agaiuct  aU  the  measures  adopted  by  ministry  and  the  Britbh 
parliament,  left  England  towards  the  end  of  Amil.  During  his  \oy. 
age  bis  active  mind  employed  itself  in  making  experiments  and 
olMervations  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  the  Oulfftream''a  great  desideratum  to  mariners. 
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settling  all  disputes  between  colony  and  colony, 
and  the  planting  of  new  colonies  where  judged  pro- 
per ;  and  that  the  congress  should  also  make  such 
general  ordinances,  thought  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare,  to  which  particular  assemblies  could  not 
be  competent — ^viz.  those  relating  to  general  com- 
merce or  general  currency,  to  the  establishment  of 
posts,  and  the  regulation  of  the  common  forces  of 
the  colonies ; — and  that  the  congress  should  also 
have  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary. 6.  That  all  the  charges  of  the  war,  &c.,  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  should 
be  supplied  by  each  colony  in  proportion  to  its  po- 
pulation. 7.  That  the  number  of  delegates  sent  to 
the  congress  should  be  one  for  every  5000  males. 

8.  That  at  every  meeting  of  the  congress  one  half 
of  the  members  or  the  delegates  returned,  exclusive 
of  proxies,  should  be  necessary  to  make  a  quorum. 

9.  That  an  executive  council  should  be  appointed 
by  the  congress  out  of  their  own  body,  consisting  of 
twelve  persons,  of  whom,  in  the  first  appointment, 
one  third,  viz.  foiu:,  should  be  for  one  ye^u:,  four 
for  two  years,  and  four  for  three  years ;  and,  as 
the  same  terms  expired,  the  vacancies  should  be 
filled  up  by  appointment  for  three  years,  whereby 
one  third  of  the  members  of  council  should  be 
chosen  annually,  and  each  person,  having  served 
the  term  of  three  years,  should  have  a  res{iite  of 
three  years  before  he  could  be  elected  again :  that 
two  thirds  of  the  council  should  be  a  quorum,  and 
that  the  council,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  should 
execute  what  had  been  enjoined  thereby,  managing 
the  general  business  of  the  confederacy,  receiving 
applications  from  foreign  countries,  preparing  mat- 
ters for  the  consideration  of  congress,  filling  up. 


pro  tempore^  such  offices  as  should  become  vacant, 
and  drawing  on  the  general  treasury  for  such  mo- 
neys as  should  be  necessary  for  the  general  service, 
and  appropriated  to  such  service  by  congress. 
10.  That  no  colony  should  engage  in  an  ofiFenaive 
war  with  any  nation,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  without 
the  consent  of  congress.  11.  That  a  perpetual 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive^  should  be  entered 
into,  as  soon  as  might  be,  with  the  Six  Nations; 
that  the  limits  of  these  Indian  nations  should  be 
ascertained  and  secured  to  them ;  that  these  lands 
should  not  be  encroached  on;  and  that  no  private 
individual  or  colony  should  be  allowed  to  purchase 
lands  of  the  Indians,  such  purchases  and  contracts 
being  only  to  be  managed  between  the  great  council 
of  the  Indians  at  Onondaga  and  the  general  con- 
gress; that  the  boundaries  of  other  Indian  tribes 
should  all  be  ascertained  and  secured  to  them  in  the 
same  manner;  that  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
reside  among  the  Indians,  •&c.  12.  That,  as  all 
new  institutions  must  be  liable  to  imperfections 
which  only  time  and  experience  can  discover,  the 
general  congress  should,  from  time  to  time,  propose 
such  amendments  as  might  be  found  necessary  • 
and  that  these  amendments,  being  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  should  be  equally 
binding  upon  the  rest  13.  And  that  every  colony  of 
Great  Britain  in  America,  not  at  present  engaged 
in  the  association,  might,  upon  application,  be  re- 
ceived into  the  confederacy,  viz.,  Quebec,  St,  John's, 
Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  the  East  and  West 
Floridas,  and  should  thereupon  be  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  union,  with  mutual  assistance 
and  commerce.  These  articles  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  provincial  assemblies  or  con- 
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ventions,  and,  if  approved  by  them,  the  conven- 
tions were  to  empower  their  delegates  to  ratify  the 
same  in  the  ensuing  congress ;  after  which  they 
were  to  remain  in  force  till  the  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion proposed  in  the  petition  of  the  last  congress  to 
the  king  should  all  be  agreed  to,  till  all  the  acts 
restraining  the  American  trade  and  fisheries  were 
repealed,  till  reparation  should  be  made  for  the 
injury  done  to  Boston  by  shutting  up  its  port,  for 
the  burning  Charlestown,  and  for  the  expense  of 
this  unjust  war,  and  till  all  the  British  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  America.  On  the  Mfil- 
ment  of  all  these  events  the  colonies  were  to  return 
to  their  former  connexion  and  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  ;  but,  on  failure  thereof,  thjs  confe- 
deration was  to  be  perpetual.— Afler  drawing  up 
this  plan  of  confederacy,  the  general  congress 
created  a  paper  currency,  to  have  course  through- 
out the  united  colonies.  They  next  attended  to 
the  army,  and  in  a  fortunate  moment  for  them- 
selves, looking  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
commanding  in  the  lines  round  Boston,  they  fixed 
upon  Colonel  George  Washingtou  to  be  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. A  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  prepare  a  declaration  of  the  causes  that  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  mother  country. 
Jefferson  was  a  member  of  it,  and  proposed  a  most 
violent  paper  of  his  own  composition;  but  Mr. 
Dickinson,  another  member  of  the  committee,  who 
still  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain, 
objected  to  it,  and  had  interest  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  alter  it  on  the  side  of  moderation.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  when  the  declaration,  as  soft- 
ened by  Dickinson,  was  reported  to  congress,  many 
complained  of  it  as  mean-spirited  and  dishonour- 
able. A  few  weeks  after  its  adoption  Jefferson  was 
placed  on  a  committee  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Richard  Henij  Lee,  to  consider,  and  re- 
port on,  Lord  North's  pacificatory  resolutions,  which 
had  already  been  rejected  and  scouted  by  the  provin- 
cial conventions  separately,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
denounced  by  the  general  congress  representing  them 
all.  Jefferson,  who  had  drawn  up  the  answer  of  the 
Virginia  assembly,  was  intrusted  with  the  prepar- 
ing this  report,  which  was  considered  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  congress.  The  paper  recapitulated  the 
old  arguments  about  taxation,  and  the  right  of  the 
colonies  to  be  independent  of  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment in  all  money  matters  whatsoever;  it  con- 
tended that  Lord  North's  propositions  were  insi- 
dioun^  as  tending  to  detach  some  of  the  colonies 
from  the  rest,  and  unreasonable^  as  inviting  them 
to  purchase  the  favour  of  parliament  without  tell- 
ing them  the  price ;  it  repeated  the  indignant  com- 
plaint against  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  for 
sending  fleets  and  armies  to  America;  it  af- 
firmed that  parliament  had  no  right  to  meddle  with 
the  provisions  which -they  liked  to  make  for  their 
civil  ffovemment ;  and,  after  hinting  that  Lord 
North^s  great  object  was  to  lull  into  ^tal  security 
their  fellow-subjects  in  England,  ih&  report  con- 
cluded with  asking  whether  the  world  could  pos- 
sibly think  the  Americans  unreasonable,  or  could 


hesitate  to  believe  that  nothing  but  their  own  ex- 
ertions could  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of 
death  or  abject  submission  ?  Two  days  after  this, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  congress 
prepared  a  second  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  conceived  in  a  very  violent 
strain ;  and  yet,  on  the  very  same  day^  they  agreed 
in  a  second  petition  to  the  king,  which  was  more 
moderate  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  even 
in  a  supplicating  tone.  The  gentle  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  the  author  of  it,  and  those  who  disliked  it  pre^ 
tend  that  it  only  passed  through  the  high  respect 
of  congress  for  its  drawer.  Jefferson  himself 
says — **  The  disgust  against  its  humility  was  ge- 
neral ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  delight  at  its  passage 
was  the  only  circumstance  which  reconciled  them 
to  it.  The  vote  being  passed,  i^ough  further  ob- 
servation on  it  was  out  of  oider,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfJEU^tion, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  *  There  is  but  one  word, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  paper  which  I  disapprove, 
and  that  is  the  word  congress:^  on  which  Ben 
Harrison  rose  and  said,  *  There  is  but  one  word 
in  the  paper,  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve, 
and  that  is  the  word  congress.^  "  * 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  movement  party 
in  New  York,  who  had  sent  delegates  to  congress, 
and  who  had  been  among  the  very  first  to  attack 
the  British  settlements  in  Canada,  great  uneasiness 
continued  to  be  felt  with  respect  to  that  colony, 
which  was  not  only  defenceless  and  open  to  the 
king's  troops  by  sea,  but  was  also  inhabited  by 
many  very  zealous  royalists.  A  Committee  of 
Safety  J  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  determined 
of  the  revolutionists,  was  appointed  to  take  especial 
charge  of  the  province,  and  other  Committees  of 
Safety,  (the  prctypes  of  Les  Comitks  du  Salut 
Public  of  the  French  republicans),  were  ap- 
pointed in  many  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
with  powers  that  were  not  very  nicely  limited, 
or  with  members  too  ardent  to  submit  to  any 
limitations  in  working  out  the  great  cause  of 
independence.     Congress  also  appointed  Greneral 

*  Memoirs  of  Jefleraon,  written  by  himself.— Congreis  also  ad- 
dressed, throueh  the  friendly  channel  of  John  WiUces,  a  letter  to  the 
lord  mayor  and  livery  of  the  city  of  London.  It  was  in  these  tenm : 
— "  Permit  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  twelve  ancient  colonies  to 
pay  your  lordship,  and  the  very  respectable  body  of  which  you  are 
nead.  the  jost  tribute  of  gratitude  and  thanks  for  the  virtuous  and 
unsolicited  resentment  you  have  shown  to  the  violated  rights  of  a 
Aree  people.  The  city  of  London,  my  lord,  having,  in  all  ages,  ap- 
proved itself  the  patron  of  liberty  and  the  support  of  Just  govern- 
ment  agsinst  lawless  tyranny  and  oppression,  cannot  mil  to  make 
us  deeply  sensible  of  the  powerful  aid  our  cause  most  receive  fhim 
such  advocates — a  cause,  mv  lord,  worthy  the  support  of  the  fi^ 
city  in  the  world,  as  it  involves  the  fkte  of  a  great  continent,  and 
threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  and,  until  lately, 
a  hapny  empire.  North  America,  my  lord,  wishes  most  ardentty  for 
a  lasting  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  on  terms  of  Just  and  equal 
liberty ;  less  tiian  which  generous  minds  will  not  offer,  nor  brave  and 
tveti  ones  be  willing  to  receive.  A  cruel  war  has  at  length  been  opened 
against  us ;  Mid,  whilst  we  nrepare  to  defend  ourselves  like  Vom  de> 
scendants  of  Britons,  we  still  hope  that  the  mediation  of  wise  and 
good  dttaens  will  at  lengtii  prevail  over  despotism,  and  restore 
harmony  and  peace,  on  permanent  principles,  to  an  oppressed  and 
divided  empire."  The  letter  was  dated  Philadelphia,  July  8th.  and 
siffned  "  By  order  of  the  congress.  John  Hsnoock.  president."  An- 
ouier  paper,  of  a  more  inflammable  kind,  was  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  if  to  excite  them  to  insurrection  against  the 
English.  Another  address  was  voted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica,  vindicating  the  bold  proceedings  of  congress,  and  demand- 
ing their  good  wishes,  as  friends  to  liberty  and  manlcind. ,  A  little 
later  agents  wera  employed  to  urge  the  people  of  Jamaica  to  insur- 
rection. 
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New  York  fbom  the  Sea.    From  an  Ori^^iiial  Drawing. 


Wooster,  commanding  some  regiments  of  Connec- 
ticut men,  to  march  into  New  York,  with  the  double 
object  of  keeping  down  the  royalists  and  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  landing  of  any  British  troops. 
The  Connecticut  men,  however,  did  not  enter  the 
city,  but  quartered  themselves  near  Haerlem,  five 
miles  off.  Their  presence  did  far  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause ;  it  led  to  some  severe  quarrels 
between  Connecticut  men  and  New  Yorkers;  it 
provoked  the  naval  force  in  the  neighbouring  wa- 
ters; and  it  might  have  ended  in  causing  New 
York  to  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  like  Nor- 
folk. Tryon,  the  governor  of  New  York,  having 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  Dartmoutli,  notified 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  commanders 
of  the  king's  ships  that,  in  case  troops  should  be 
raised,  or  fortifications  erected,  or  the  king's  stores 
taken,  they  must  consider  the  place  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  act  accordingly.  At  that  time  the 
Asia  ship  of  war  was  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
serious  affray  had  recently  happened  between  that 
ship  and  a  body  of  New  Yorkers  who  had  attempted 
to  remove  and  carry  off  the  cannon  at  the  battery. 
The  Asia  had  fired  upon  them,  and  three  men  had 
been  wounded.  The  captain  justified  his  conduct 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  king.  The  inhabitants,  or  that  party 
of  them  that  exercised  the  rights  of  independent 
government,  affirmed  that  the  guns  at  the  battery 
belonged  to  the  province  and  not  to  the  king ;  and 
a  few  days  after  they  seized  and  destroyed  two  of 
the  Asia's  boats.  The  provincial  congress,  how- 
ever, dreading  reprisals,  or  apprehending  that  the 
town  might  be  fired  upon,  gave  orders  for  rebuild- 


ing the  boats ;  but  the  people — "  some  unknown 
persons" — sawed  the  boats  to  pieces  on  the  stocks. 
The  provincial  congress,  which  was  said  to  include 
not  a  few  real  Tories  and  many  timid  Whigs,  con- 
tinued to  allow  provisions  to  be  carried  to  the  Asia. 
This  conduct  exasperated  the  general  congress  and 
all  the  friends  of  revolution ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  represented  the  danger  they  were  in  of 
having  Uieir  town  burnt  about  their  ears,  and  their 
property  destroyed,  by  the  English  ships.     Many 
of  the  more  ardent  New  Yorkers  retreated  into 
Connecticut  to  join  the  partisans  of  freedom  in  that 
colony,  and  among  the  number  was  Captain  Sears, 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  moderation  or  timidity  of  his  bro- 
ther-members, and  who  did  not  "^na  tfie  temper- 
ament  of  public  feeling  in  Nexo  York   rise  fast 
enough  for  the  warmth  of  his  otcn*^  *  This  Captain 
Sears,  with  many  other  sons  of  liberty,  thought  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  all  to  be  on  one  side, 
and  that  any  expression  of  political  feeling  different 
from  their  own  ought  to  be  put  down  by  force. 
Mr.  James  Rivington,  a  printer  of  New  York,  con- 
tinued to  publish  a  newspaper  on  the  side  of  go- 
vernment and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  British 
government  in  that  colony,  and  to  make  his  journal 
the  vehicle  of  sentiments  very  offensive  to  the  Uhr- 
ral  party,  who  expressed  their  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  the  tameness  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress in  permitting  such  abominations.t     It  sp* 
pears,  however,  that  the  provincial  congress  had 
really  adopted  rather  strong  measures,  for  so  free 
a  country,  against  the  printer, — that  Rivington  had 
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been  in  custody  by  their  order,  and  had  only  been 
allowed  to  return  to  his  house,  and  family,  and  bu- 
siness, on  signing  the  act  of  association,  and  pub- 
lishing a  hand-bill  declaratory  of  his  intention  to 
adhere  steadfiastly  to  the  association,  and  asking 
pardon  of  the  public  who  had  been  offended  by  his 
loyal  newspaper.*  But  this  punishment  seemed 
far  too  mild  to  Captain  Sears  and  his  friends  in 
Connecticut,  who  held  that  the  impudence  and  in- 
sults of  a  printer  were  not  to  be  borne,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  censorship  of  the  press  into  their  own 
hands,  and  stop  the  newspaper  by  stealing  the 
types.  Accordingly,  one  day  in  November,  at^ 
broad  noonday,  a'  company  of  light  horse  fi-om 
Connecticut,  seventy-five  in  number,  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  and  with  Captain  Sears  at 
their  head,  marched  into  New  York,  burst  into 
Rivington's  house,  broke  his  presses,  carried  off 
the  types,  and  then  rode  back  to  the  Connecticut 
border,  where  they  melted  the  loyal  types  into  bul- 
lets. On  their  road  back  through  West  Chester 
county.  Sears  seized  also  the  persons  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  men  suspected  of  Tory  principles.  The  pro- 
vincial congpress  of  New  York,  timid  as  thev  were, 
made  a  solemn  remonstrance  to  the  province  of 
Connecticut,  complaining  that  the^  could  not  but 
consider  Sears's  expedition  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights  as  a  distinct  colony,  and  stating  that  com- 
mon justice  obliged  them  to  request  that  all  the 
types  should  be  returned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  The  letter  also  added,  **  We  beg  you  will 
not  consider  this  requisition  as  bji  attempt  to  justify 
the  man  (Rivington)  from  whom  the  types  were 
taken ;  we  are  fully  sensible  of  his  demerits,  but 
earnestly  wish  that  the  glory  of  the  present  con- 
test may  not  be  sullied  by  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
freedom  of  the  press, ^^  Trumbull,  the  revolu- 
tionary governor  of  Connecticut  and  a  true  chi- 
caning New  £nglander,  told  them  in  reply  that 
the  injury  complained  of  was  merely  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  and  that  the  proper  resort  for  such  in- 
juries must  be  to  the  courts  of  law.  Indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  the  light  horse  proceeded  from  his 
province,  and  that  Captain  Seiu-s  was  only  one  of 
the  seventy-five  armed  men  that  had  invaded  the 
streets  of  New  York,  Trumbull  added  that,  if  they 
were  determined  to  view  the  matter  in  a  public 
light,  they  must  remember  that  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  whole  transaction  was  a  respectable  member  of 
their  own  city  and  congress,  who  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  whom  the  whole  transaction  was  imputable, 
and  who  belonged  and  was  amenable  to  their 
jurisdiction  alone;  and  that  therefore  the  affair 
could  not  be  considered  as  an  intrusion  of  the  Con- 
necticut people  into  the  province  of  New  York, 
but  merely  as  a  violence  or  disorder  happening 
among  the  New  Yorkers  themselves !  New  York 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  Rivington  to  return  to 
England  until  the  prevalence  of  English  arms  in 
the  colony  protected  his  publishing  a  loyal  news- 
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gaper.*  At  the  same  time  the  committee  of  safety, 
y  command  of  the  general  congress,  had  adopted 
and  were  carrying  into  execution  the  violent  revo- 
lutionary measure  of  breaking  open  people's  houses 
in  search  of  arms.  An  order  was  issued  **  that 
all  such  arms  ^a  are  fit  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
raised  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  which  shall 
be  found  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  any  person 
who  has  not  signed  the  general  association,  shall 
be  impressed  for  the  use  of  the  said  troops."  And, 
to  cairy  this  order  into  effect,  a  set  of  active,  daring 
fellows  were  scattered  over  the  whole  colony  to 
seize  and  collect  arms,  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  colony  if  thty  should  not 
be  returned  before  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  was  brought  to  a  close.  These  function 
aries  of  the  committee  of  safety  encountered,  how- 
ever, a  stem,  and  in  many  instances  a  successful, 
resistance,  though  it  appears  that  they  were  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  a  whole  battalion  of  troops. 
The  people  of  Long  Island  concealed  all  their 
arms  that  were  of  any  value,  declaring  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  orders  of  congress,  that 
they  would  sooner  lose  their  lives  than  give  up 
their  arms,  and  that  they  would  blow  any  man's 
brains  out  who  should  attempt  to  take  them  away. 
Nay,  so  bold  were  they  in  some  parts  of  the  island, 
that,  instead  of  giving  up  their  own  arms,  they  took 
the  county  arms  out  of  die  houses  of  the  revolution- 
ar}'  party,  and  kept  them  for  their  own  future  use. 
In  consequence  of  this  determined  spirit  the  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  soon  rescinded  the  order  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  stopped  the 
further  hunt  afler  muskets  and  rifles.  Though 
much  more  oppressed  and  kept  down  by  their  own 
countrymen  ot  the  revolutionary  party  than  were 
those  of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  English  ships  of  Avar,  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  continued  hearty  in  their  aver- 
sion to  congress  and  in  their  attachment  to  the 
mother  country.  **  At  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution," says  a  thorough  American  writer,  "  and 
perhaps  throughout  the  long  contest,  the  British 
had  more  friends  in  the  colony  of  New  York  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  continent.  This  may  l)e 
ascribed  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  large  number  of  landed  proprietors  and 
wealthy  families,  who  naturally  felt  a  greater  security 
for  their  property  under  an  established  order  of 
things  than  could  be  expected  in  the  commotions 
and  ribks  of  a  change.  Again,  the  Johnsons, 
father  and  sons,  who  had  dwelt  for  many  years  as 
Indian  agents  on  the  frontier,  and  were  noted  for 
their  loyalty,  possessed  a  strong  infiuence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions,  and  for  some  time 
afler  the  troubles  commenced  the  people  west  of 
Albany  were  much  infected  with  Tory  principles 
and  tendencies.  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and 
even  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  below  the  highlands,  were  so  much  ex- 
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posed  to  hostile  attacks  in  case  of  war,  and  so  little 
capable  of  defence,  that  the  common  dictates  of 
nature  would  incline  the  people  lb  the  safer  side, 
and  make  them  tardy  in  throwing  off  allegiance  to 
a  power  whose  efforts  they  could  neither  resist  nor 
escape."*  The  disposition  of  the  colony  became 
so  alarming  to  congress  that  a  resolution  was 
moved  for  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  governor  of 
New  York  and  several  of  his  fnends.  Tryon,  how- 
ever, had  friends  among  that  potent  body,  and 
he  was  defended  so  warmly  by  some  of  the  dele- 
gates of  New  York  that  the  proposition  was  drop- 
ped. But  in  the  month  of  October,  when  it  was 
universally  reported  that  defection  from  the  Ameri- 
can cause  was  increasing  in  the  colony,  congress  re- 
curred to  the  subject,  and  adopted  a  revolution- 
ary measure  even  stronger  than  Uie  previous  order 
for  seizing  the  arms ;  in  the  gentle  form  of  a  re- 
commendation they  intimated  to  the  members  of 
the  revolutionary  government  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces that  they  were  "  to  arrest  and  secure  every 
person  in  the  respective  colonies  whose  going  at 
large  might,  in  their  opinion^  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  colony  or  the  liberties  of  America."  t 
Warned  in  time,  Governor  Tryon  retired  for  secu- 
rity on  board  the  Halifax  packet ;  but  he  did  not 
cease  his  communications  with  the  royalists  on 
shore,  nor  did  that  portion  of  the  New  Yorkers  at 
all  despair  of  the  final  success  of  their  cause.  In 
the  other  colonies,  where  the  royalists  were  fewer, 
and  where  there  were  no  English  ships  of  war  to 
sustain  their  hopes,  they  were  more'  cautious  in  de- 
claring their  sentiments.  As  there  was  scarcely  a 
British  soldier  anywhere  except  at  Boston  and  in 
Canada,  the  Americans  found  little  difficulty  in 
sweeping  away  the  king's  governors,  of  whom  not 
one  made  so  steady  an  attempt  at  resistance  as 
Lord  Dunmore  haid  done.  In  North  Carolina 
Governor  Martin,  after  seeing  his  proclamation 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
on  board  a  ship  of  war  that  was  lying  off  Cape 
Fear.  In  South  Carolina  Lord  William  Campbell, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rally  the  royalists,  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  Martin.  In 
Greorgia  (Governor  Sir  James  Wright  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party,  and  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  retard 
that  colony's  joining  the  association  and  sending 
delegates  to  congress  till  the  month  of  July  of  this 
present  year.  He  wrote  to  Boston  for  troops ;  but 
none  were  spared  him.  We  turn  to  the  American 
hero,  who  was  commanding  the  revolutionary  army 
there  and  obliging  the  English  generals  to  keep 
their  force  undivided. 

George  Washington  was  bom  near  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  county,  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732. 
He  was  great-grandson  to  John  Washington,  a 
gentleman  of  a  respectable  family,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  the  north  of  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  'century,  and  had  settled  on  the 

•  Jarad  Sparks.  i  MaohaU,  Life  of  Wathingtoiu 


place  where  George  Washington  was  bom.  George 
was  the  third  son  of  his  father,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, who  died  when  he  was  very  young.  After 
receiving  a  very  plain  education,  he  learned  some- 
thing of  the  business  of  land-surveying,  and  was 
in  Ws  eighteenth  year  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
westem  part  of  the  territory  called  the  Northern 
Neck  of  Virginia,  by  Lord  Fairfax,  the  proprietor 
of  that  country,  whose  niece  had  been  married  to 
George  Washington's  eldest  brother.  Two  years 
later,  and  throu^  the  same  patronage,  when  the 
provincial  militia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual 
service,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  adjutant-gene- 
rals of  the  Virginia  militia,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Two  years  after  this,  in  1753,  when  the  designs  of 
the  FVench  in  Canada  began  to  create  alarm  in  all 
our  colonies,  he  was  dispatched  on  a  half  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  great  judgment  and 
ability,  failing,  indeed,  in  his  remonstrances  with 
M.  Le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  but  informing  him- 
self fully  of  the  condition  of  the  French  force,  sur- 
veying with  a  carefiil  eye  the  vast  tract  of  country 
— ihen  almost  an  unexplored  wildemess — ^he  had 
to  pass  through,  and  winning  over  the  wild  Indian 
tribes  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Virginia  Washington  became,  in  a  small 
and  very  modest  way,  an  author ;  for  he  published 
the  journal  of  his  very  interesting  expedition.  In 
the  course  of  1754,  when  it  was  determined  to  dis- 
lodge the  French,  without  declaration  of  war  by 
England,  from  some  forts  they  were  building  on 
the  Ohio  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a  provincial  regiment,  and  sent 
with  Colonel  Fry  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
which  he  had  carefully  examined  on  his  former 
joumey.  Fry  died  in  the  wilds,  and  then  Wash- 
ington took  the  sole  command.  He  was  joined 
by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  friendship  he 
had  captivated,  and  was  further  reinforced  by  tifvo 
independent  companies  of  regulars ;  but,  instead 
of  taking  the  French  and  their  forts  by  surprise, 
he  Vk-^A  taken  by  surprise  himself,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  a  stockade  or  fort  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  now  termed  Fort  Necessity,  where  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  French,  and,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  capitulate.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  he  had  been  rash  and  over- 
hazardous — an  inherent  defect  in  his  military  con- 
duct which  he  was  slow  in  correcting.  Being 
allowed  the  honours  of  war,  and  suflered  to  march 
without  molestation  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  retumed  home  with  his  little  detachment 
considerably  reduced.  The  legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  admiration  of  the  courage  displayed,  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  and  the  officers  under  his  command. 
In  the  winter  of  1 753  orders  had  been  received  fix)ra 
England  ^  for  settling  the  rank  of  the  officers  of 
his  majesty's  forces  when  serving  with  the  provin- 
cials in  North  America.'*  These  unfortunate  and 
injudicious  orders  drew  a  distinction  between  mi- 
litia officers  and  officers  serving  in  the  king's  re- 
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gular  army — a  distinction  recognised  without  mur- 
mur or  discontent  at  home,  but  which  was  very 
unpalatable  to  the  Americans.  It  was  directed 
"  that  all  officers  commissioned  by  the  king,  or  by 


WAiHiNOToir.    From  an  •arly  Print  by  Trombnll. 

his  general  in  North  America,  should  take  rank 
over  all  officers  commissioned  by  the  governors  of 
the  respective  provinces:  and,  further,  that  the 
general  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial  troops 
should  have  no  rank  when  serving  with  the  general 
and  field  officers  commissioned  by  the  crown;  but 
that  all  captains  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the 
royal  troops  should  take  rank  over  provincial 
officers  of  the  same  grade  having  senior  com- 
missions." Fond  as  he  was  of  the  service,  Wash- 
ington instantly  retired,  indignant  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  insist  and  dishonour  put  upon  him  and 
all  his  countrymen  serving  in  the  provincial  mi- 
litia ;  and,  when  pressed  to  retain  his  commission, 
he  proudly  answered  that  he  would  serve  with 
pleasure  when  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  with- 
out dishonour.  His  renunciation  of  the  service 
cost  him  the  less,  as  both  his  elder  brothers  were 
dead,  and  he  had  succeeded  to  the  patrimony  of 
Mount  Vernon,  a  considerable  estate  on  the  Poto- 
mac, beautifully  situated  and  well  stocked  with 
negro  slaves.  If  George  Washington  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  a  mere  question  of  rank  and  precedence, 
we  are  justified  in  suspectmg  that  men  of  a  less 
noble  nature  would  bitterly  feel  and  resent  their  ex- 
clusion from  all  the  fdghest  employments,  whether 
civil  or  military,  and  would  thus,  without  other  or 
higher  motives,  be  disposed  to  look  towards  a  revolu- 
tionjwhich  should  leave  their  course  free  from  court  or 
parliamentary  influence,  and  from  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  competitors.  This  time,  however  Wash- 
ington did  not  long  remain  in  retirement.  When  the 
British  government  declared  war,  in  form,  and 
determined  upon  extensive  operations  against  the 
French,  which,  afier  years  of  toil  and  expense 
and  bloodshed,  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Canada 


and  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  flag  from 
America,  General  Braddock,  being  informed  of  his 
merits,  his  bravery,  his  activity,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  backwood-countiy,  which  w^as  to 
be  the  first  theatre  of  action,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Indians  and  their  modes  of  warfare, 
pressed  him  to  join  his  little  army,  not  as  a  pro- 
vincial officer,  but  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  on 
his  own  staff.  Washington  accepted  this  invita- 
tion in  March,  1755;  and  in  the  month  of  June 
he  was  with  Braddock  at  Will's  Creek,  on  his 
march  to  the  conflunce  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture  the 
preceding  year.  This  expedition,  though  con- 
ducted on  a  larger  scale,  was  still  more  unfortimate. 
On  the  9th  of  July  the  English  and  Americans 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  French  in  the  woods 
near  the  Monongahela;  General  Braddock  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  at  last  received 
a  mortal  wound  himself.  Washington,  the  only 
aide-de-camp  left  alive  and  unwounded,  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  coat  pierced  by 
four  balls ;  and  after  an  action  of  three  hours,  and 
a  terrible  loss,  the  troops  retreated  across  the  river. 
Shortly  after  diis  affair  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
raised  a  new  regiment,  and  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  also  designated 
in  his  commission  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  the  following 
year  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  who  were  making  irrup- 
tions into  the  colony,  and  committing  horrible 
ravages.  Yet  so  tenacious  was  he  of  his  military 
rank,  that  he  remained  for  some  time  inactive,  be- 
cause the  king's  officers  claimed  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence. He  continued,  however,  on  Uiis  harassing 
service  for  nearly  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  to  assist  in  guarding.a  frontier  400  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  to  watch,  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  in 
the  depths  of  primeval  forests,  and  in  the  midst  of 
swamps  and  rivers,  a  most  active  and  artful  set  of 
foes— -adroit  and  brave  Frenchmen,  and  cunning 
and  fierce  Indians.  This  was  excellent  training  for 
loose  backwood  fighting,  and  it  taught  Washing- 
ton the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  natural 
features  of  his  country.  At  last,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  November,  1758,  when  the  British 
navy  had  wholly  intercepted  the  reinforcements 
sending  out  by  France,  and  when  the  British 
army  was  gathering  in  Canada  for  the  total  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  North  America,  Washmg- 
ton  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  the  mixed 
army  of  regulars  and  provincials  which  drove  the 
French  from  all  their  positions  on  the  Ohio,  and 
which  took  undisputed  possession  of  Fort  du  Quesne, 
the  garrison  of  which  nad  fled  down  the  river  in 
boats.  His  native  province  being  thus  secured,  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  began  his  political  life  as  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  to  which  he  had 
been  returned  some  time  before.*  Shortly  after 
his  retirement  from  the  army  he  married  a  young 
lady  who  brought  him  a  very  large  fortune.     For 
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sixteen  years  Washington's  attention  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  management  and  improvement 
of  his  estates,  and  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
provincial  legislature.  When  the  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country  began  he  did  not,  for  some  time, 
seem  to  take  any  very  decided  part ;  and  when  it 
became  serious  he  was  certainly  neither  among  those 
who  first  foresaw,  nor  among  those  who  first  wished 
for,  a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  ab- 
solute independence.  As  late  as  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, m4,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  serving  in  the 
king's  army,  "  You  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  are  rebellious,  setting  up 
for  independency,  and  what  not :  give  me  leave, 
my  good  friend,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  abused. . . . 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce 
it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of 
that  government,  or  of  any  other  upon  this  conti- 
nent, separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  inde- 
pendence."* When  these  assertions  proceed  from 
Jefferson,  Jay,  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  or  even 
Franklin,  we  have  no  faith  in  their  sincerity,  and 
can,  in  many  instances,  prove  them  insincere,  by 
contrary  declarations  proceeding  at  the  same  time 
from  the  pens  or  lips  of  those  very  men ;  but  we 
have  that  confidence  in  the  honour,  straight- 
forwardness, and  want  of  political  cunning,  of 
George  Washington,  which  compels  us  to  believe 
that  he  really  spoke  his  sincere  sentiments.  We 
can  also  believe — what  is  asserted  over  and  over 
again,  and  many  times  lamented  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders — that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  had  for  a  long  time  no  notion  of  the  grand 
result  in  view,  but  were  only  brought  by  degrees, 
and  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the 
scheme  which  went  to  destroy  all  their  past,  and 
to  leave  them  without  historical  connexion  or  tra- 
dition, without  a  literature  they  could  call  their 
own,  without  an  ancestry — a  strange  new  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Washington,  moreover, 
was  decidedly  a  man  of  aristocratic  tastes,  habits, 
and  feelings,  not  likely  in  many  things  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  democratic  leaders ;  and,  being 
little  or  nothing  of  an  orator,  he  was  ill  fitted  to 
rule  "  the  fierce  democracy"  in  popular  assemblies. 
But  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  when  he 
was  called  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  the  first 
soldier  in  America,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  many  signs 
and  indications  which  he  disapproved,  and  took 
the  field,  in  the  belief  that,  when  he  should  have 
beaten  the  English  forces,  the  English  king  and 
ministers  would  forego  their  claims  and  redress  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  that  thereupon  the 
Americans  would  rest  satisfied  and  happy.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  he  loved  military  rank  and  the 
business  of  war,  but  to  money  (of  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  little  to  spare)  he  was  nobly  indiffer- 
ent. He  declined  the  pay  and  emoluments  oti'ered 
him  as  commander-in-chief,  promised  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  his  expenses  while  on  service,  and 
expressed  a  confident  hope  that  congress  would 
reimburse  them.     The  special  commission  was 


accompanied  by  the  unanimous  resolution  that 
**  congress  would  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to 
him,  as  the  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  American  liberty,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes."  At  this  lime  George  Wash- 
ington was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life — ^in  his 
forty-third  year — and  his  constitution,  hardened  by 
his  past  campaigns,  seemed  capable  of  bearing  any 
fatigue.  His  other  personal  advantages  were  many 
and  striking:  he  possessed  a  frank  and  noble 
countenance,  a  tall  and  most  manly  figure,  a  dig- 
nified carriage,  and  a  naturally  commanding  de- 
portment, which  imposed  respect  and  obedience 
even  on  the  rabble  part  of  the  revolution,  exacting 
reverence  even  from  the  fanatics  of  New  England, 
who  acknowledged  no  superior  save  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  A  braver  man,  or  one  more  resolute  in 
action,  never  drew  sword  in  any  cause  ;*  and  we 
are,  indeed,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  all 
his  campaigns,  disposed  to  agree  with  'several  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  maintained  that  courage 
was  a  feature  more  predominant  in  his  character 
than  prudence  or  military  skill.  As  compared 
ynxh  most  of  the  men  our  ministers  sent  against 
him,  he  may  deserve  to  be  called  a  good  general ; 
but  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  facts  about  to 
be  narrated  will  prove  that  he  was  absolutely  de- 
ficient in  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  strategist — that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  mighty  masters  in  the  art  of  war 
whom  nature,  produces  in  the  whole  world  once  or 
twice  in  a  century,  and  in  some  centuries  not  at 
all. 

Taking  his  leave  of  congress,  Washington  tra- 
velled from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and  con- 
gratulated by  the  provincial  convention.  The  latter 
body,  however,  took  care  to  hint  some  suspicion  of 
the  great  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted ;  and 
in  their  address  they  very  pointedly  expressed  their 
expectation  or  hope  that,  "  when  the  contest  should 
be  decided  by  an  accommodation  with  the  mother 
country,  he  would  resign  the  important  deposit 
committed  to  his  hands."  He  was  then  escorted 
on  his  road  by  some  companies  of  New  York 
militia  and  a  troop  of  light  horse,  which  had 
attended  him  from  Philadelphia.t  At  Spring- 
field, on  the  confines  of  the  colony,  he  was  met 
by  a  committee  from  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  escorted  him  to  the  army  collected  round 
Boston.^ 

On  arriving  at  head-quarters  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  he  found  the  blockading 
army  considerably  discouraged  by  the  defi^at  sus- 
tained at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  otherwise  in  no  very 
good  condition.     There  was  little  or  no  discipline, 

*  In  early  life,  when  engaged  in  the  Ohio  war.  lie  wrote  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie  :— **  Fur  ni>  own  part,  I  can  nnitwer  that  I  have 
«  conatitution  hardy  enough  to  encounter  and  undergo  the  most 
revere  trials,  and,  I 'flatter  myself,  rt>i«olutioa  to  Tnce  what  any  man 
dares,  as  shall  be  proved  when  it  comes  to  the  tesu"—  H^asmtgum'i 
fVritmgs. 

i  Jared  imparks,  Lifti  of  GouTemeur  Morris. 
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and  very  little  gunpowder.  It  is  said  that  during 
a  whole  fortnight  the  actual  quantity  of  ammunition 
was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  each  man 
with  nine  cartridges.  The  muskets,  moreover, 
were  nearly  all  without  bayonets.  If  during  this 
time  the  English  had  made  a  general  assault,  the 
Americans  must  inevitably  have  been  beaten  from 
all  their  positions;  but  our  generals  preferred 
remaining  where  they  were  and  doing  nothing, 
and  Washington  was  allowed  time  to  procure 
powder  from  New  Jersey  and  other  places.  The 
blockading  army  were  also  without  tents,  without 
clothing,  without  shoes  to  their  feet :  but  the  energy 
of  Washington  soon  induced  congress  to  supply 
these  wants  as  far  as  they  could,  and  to  appoint  a 
commissary  general,  an  officer  who  had  hitherto 
been  wanting.  When  he  arrived,  in  July,  it  in  fact 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army,  but  he  was 
left  unmolested  to  improve  it  in  all  particulars. 
By  degrees  a  respectable  staff  of  officers  was 
formed,  engineers  were  collected,  a  few  men  of  better 
condition  were  engaged  as  officers  of  the  line,  and 
a  tolerable  degree  of  discipline  and  military  subor- 
dination was  established.  The  last  operation  was 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  perhaps  there  was  not 
a  man  in  all  America  who  could  have  succeeded  in 
it  to  the  degree  that  Washington  did.  On  recon- 
noitring he  discovered  that  a  principal  body  of  the 
British  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Howe,  was  entrenching  itself  very  strongly 
on  Bunker's  Hill ;  that  three  floating  batteries  lay  in 
Mystic  River,  near  the  camp,  and  a  twenty-gun 
ship  in  Charles  River,  between  Charlestown  and 
Boston ;  that  a  strong  battery  was  erected  on  the 
Boston  side  of  the  water  on  Copp's  Hill,  which 
could  cover  Bunker's  Hill ;  that  the  main  division 
of  the  British  army  was  now  deeply  entrenched  on 
Boston  Neck,  with  the  light  horse  and  a  body  of  in- 
fantry in  its  rear  within  the  town  of  Boston.  This 
convinced  Washington  of  the  madness  of  attempt- 
ing an  a8sanlt,which  some  confident  men  in  congress 
had  recommended  him  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should 
get  up  his  powder  and  other  stores ;  and,  instead  of 
following  this  dangerous  advice,  he  attended  to  the 
better  stationing  of  his  own  line,  and  to  making 
entrenchments  and  works  to  defend  it  from  attack. 
He  also  contracted  his  line :  the  centre,  including 
the  reserve,  and  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, was  at  Cambridge ;  the  right  wing,  which 
rested  on  Roxburgh,  was  commanded  by  General 
Ward ;  and  the  left,  near  the  Mystic  River,  was 
under  General  Lee.  The  British  troops  were  thus 
completely  blockaded  by  land,  and  soon  made  to 
feel  the  want  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and  forage 
for  their  horses.  They,  however,  remained  per- 
fectly inactive,  and  during  the  rest  df  this  year 
little  more  was  done  than  playing  **  God  save  the 
King  *•  on  one  side,  and  "  Yankee  doodle "  on 
the  other.*     General  Gage  was  recalled  in  the 

*  And  yet.  during  a  considerable  part  of  this  time,  the  Americans 
wffire  in  a  very  distreaaed,  iniubordinate.  and  nnmilitary  condition, 
and  Washington  was  in  perplexities  that  would  have  reduced  almost 
any  other  man  to  despair.  On  tho  8Ut  of  September  we  find  him 
writing  to  congress—"  It  sives  me  great  distress  to  be  obliged  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  tho  honourable  congress  to  the  state  of  this 
VOL.  I. 


month  of  October,  when  the  chief  command  de- 
volved upon  General  Howe.  Everything  by  land 
wore  a  bad  aspect;  but  as  yet  few  of  the  English 
would  believe  that  they  could  ever  be  driven  out 
of  Boston  by  Washington's  army.  By  sea  our 
supremacy  was  undoubted,  though  the  coasts  be- 
gan to  swarm  with  privateers,  and  vessels  of  va- 
rious kinds  with  letters  of  marque  from  congress, 
which  were  frequently  successful  in  picking  up 
our  merchant  vessels  and  transports.  Captain 
Mowat,  with  his  majesty's  ship  Canceaux,  was 
detached  to  Falmouth,  a  flourishing  little  town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  become 
exceedingly  troublesome.  He  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  four 
hostages,  as  a  security  for  their  future  good  be- 
haviour :  the  inhabitants  refused,  and  set  him  at 
defiance ;  the  captahi  opened  a  heavy  fire,  threw 
bombs  into  the  place,  and  in  a  few  hours  all  that 
was  left  of  Falmouth  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
At  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  exposed  inha- 
bitants sought  to  secure  the  place,  and  their  houses 
and  property,  by  entering  into  a  compromise  with 
Captain  Wallace,  stipulating  that  they  would  re- 
main quiet,  and  furnish  him  with  provisions,  if  he 
would  spare  the  town,  and  commit  no  depreda- 
tions in  the  country  round  it.  But  congress  and 
the  leaders  of  the  American  army  had  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  allow  of  no  such  partial  arrange- 
ments ;  and  Washington  intimated  to  the  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  that  he  must  put  a  stop  to  a  prac- 
tice which,  by  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of 
distressing  the  British  forces,  must  prove  very 
mischievous  to  the  common  cause.  In  many  parts 
of  the  coast  the  American  population  were  ordered 
to  retire  into  the  interior,  and  the  country,  as  be- 
ing accessible  to  the  English  shippinsr,  was  laid 
waste.  To  afford  protection  to  their  long  line  of 
coast  seemed  almost  hopeless ;  yet  congress  voted 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  oppose  the  for- 
midable navy  of  Great  Britain ;  that  more  pri- 
vateers should  be  equipped,  and  that  five  ships  of 
32  guns,  five  of  28,  and  three  of  24  should  be 
built  and  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  speed.  But, 
if  it  was  difficult  to  defend,  it  was  also  difficult  for 
the  English  to  watch  that  immense  sea-board, 
abounding  with  rivers,  bays,  and  inlets :  while  our 
ships  were  blockading  one  part  of  the  coast  swarms 
of  fast  sailing  privateers  issued  from  other  parts, 
scouring  the  coast  and  the  great  Mexican  gulf, 
and  seizing  our  transports  from  the  West  India 
islands,  loaded  with  provisions,  and  our  store  ships 
with  ammunition,  arms,  and  all  other  materials  of 
war.  Some  of  these  adventurous  skippers  made 
more  extensive  and  more  daring  expeditions.  They 
went  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  bought  or  seized 

army  in  terms  which  imply  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  ne- 
glecu>d.  But  ray  bituauon  is  inexpressibly  distressing,  to  see  the 
winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army ;  the  time  of  their  ser- 
vice within  a  few  weeks  or  expiring  ;  and  no  provision  yet  made  for 
such  important  events.  Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is  totally 
exhauKted  ;  tlie  paymaiitcr  has  not  a  single  dolUr  in  hand ;  the  com- 
missiiry-general  assures  me  he  has  strained  his  ^credit,  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  army,  to  tho  utmost.  Tho  quartermaster-general  is 
precisely  in  the  same  situation;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  an 
in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  Ui>on  tho  deduction  from  their  stated 
aUowance. "— Xe  Jlcri. 
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gunpowder  there  from  the  British  forts,  before  the 
neglected  garrisons  were  informed  of  the  events 
passing  on  the  American  continent;  and  they 
landed  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  surprised  the 
magazines,  and  carried  off  all  the  powder  there. 

As  the  governor  of  Georgia  had  been  left  with- 
out troops,  he  was  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  a 
republican  parson,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Zubly, 
who  at  first  proceeded  with  no  small  degree  of 
cunning.  Having  privately  convened  a  meeting 
at  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  carry 
the  resolution  of  subscribing  the  act  of  associa- 
tion, and  adhering  to  congress,  he. waited  upon 
the  governor,  and  requested  him  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  through  the  province,* 
that  a  happy  reconciliation  might  soon  take 
place  between  America  and  the  parent  state,  and 
that,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  his  majesty  and 
his  descendants,  both  countries  might  remain 
united,  virtuous,  free,  and  happy,  till  time  should 
be  no  more.  It  was  impossible  for  his  excellency 
the  governor  to  refuse  such  a  request.  And  there- 
upon, with  great  solemnity,  the  meeting  elected  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  and  four  others,  as  delegates  to 
represent  the  province  in  the  continental  congress 
at  Philadelphia.  They  also  agreed  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  similar  to  those  adopted  in  Virginia 
and  other  colonies ;  and  they  declared,  that,  though 
their  province  was  not  included  in  the  late  severe 
acts  of  the  British  parliament,  they  considered  that 
omission  rather  as  an  insult  than  a  favour,  as  being 
meant  to  break  the  union  of  the  united  provinces, 
and  as  being  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Georgians,  from  being  excepted,  could  be  base 
enough  to  turn  the  oppression  of  America  into  a 
mean  advantage  for  themselves.  After  the  eagerly 
coveted  accession  of  Georgia,  congress  assumed  the 
style  of  "The  Thirteen  United  Coloniks.*' 
lliey  established  a  post-office  to  reach  from  Fal- 

•  Amone  the  New  Englanden  there  had  l)een  several  celebrations 
of  the  kind,  and  there  had  alao  been  a  "  cominental  fatt,"  ordered  by 
congrv«8,  for  the  20th  day  of  July.  This  day,  it  is  said,  was  kept 
at  Philadelphia  as  the  most  solemn  fast  ever  known  in  that  city. 
Congress,  tnough  inclnding  many  members,  besides  Franklin  and 
Jefferson,  that  had  no  belief  in  revealed  religion,  attended  divine  ser- 
vice both  morning  and  afternoon.  The  united  synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  had  published  a  pastoral  letter  some  time  before,*and 
on  this  day  it  was  read  in  all  tlie  nresbyterian  churches  under  their 
care.  With  a  very  imperfect  regard  to  truth  in  some  particulars,  the 
synod  said  in  this  letter—"  As  the  whole  continent,  with  hardly  any 
exception,  seems  determined  to  defend  their  rights  by  force  of  arms, 
it  lieeomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  those  who  profess  a  willingness  to 
liazard  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty  to  be  prepared  for  death, 
which  to  many  must  be  a  certain,  and  to  every  one  is  a  possible  or 
prolMble  event.  It  is  well  known  to  you  Uiat  we  have  not  been  in- 
strumental in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  urging  them  to 
acts  of  violence  and  disorder.  Perhaps  no  instance  can  be  given  on 
so  interesting  a  subject,  in  which  political  sentimenbi  have  lieen  so 
long  and  so  fhlly  kept  from  the  pulpit,  and  even  malice  itself  has  wot 
charged  us  with  labouring  from  the  press;  but  things  have  now  come 
to  such  a  height,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal  our  opinions  as  men. 
Suffer  us,  therefore,  to  exhort  you  by  assuring  you  that  there  is  no 
army  so  formidable  as  those  who  are  superior  to  the  fear  of  death. 
Let  therefore  every  one  who,  from  generosity  of  spirit,  or  benevo- 
lence of  heart,  offers  himself  as  a  champion  in  his  country's  cause, 
be  persuaded  to  reverence  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  walk  in  the  fear  of 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  then  he  may,  with  the  most 
unshaken  firmness,  expect  the  issue  either  in  death  or  victory."  In 
unison  with  the  tone  still  maintained  by  congress,  that  the  Americans 
were  only  strugglhig  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  were  in  arms,  not 
apinst  the  sovereign,  but  only  against  a  set  of  wicked  and  tyran- 
nical ministers,  the  synodical  paper  recommended  that  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  express  their  attachment  to  King  George, 
ami  the  revolutionary  principles  of  1688^thus  identifying  them- 
selves, as  Chatham  had  done  it  jfor  them,  with  the  whig*  of  the 
nouMT  oonntry. 


mouth  in  Massachusetts  to  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
and  unanimously  elected  to  be  their  postmaster- 
general  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  return  to 
America  had  given  vigour  and  consistency  to  their 
schemes,  and  an  unrivalled  share  of  ability  to  their 
councils.  To  meet  the  royal  proclamations,  and 
neutralise  their  threats  of  proceeding  against  the 
Americans  found  in  arms  as  rebels  and  traitors, 
congress  declared,  *^  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
these  united  colonies,  and  by  the  authority  accord- 
ing to  the  purest  maxims  of  representation  derived 
from  them,  that  whatever  punishment  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  any  persons  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies  for  favouring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  shall  be  retaliated  in  the  same 
kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon  those  in  their 
power  who  have  feivoured,  aided,  or  abetted,  or 
shall  favour,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  ministerial 
oppression." 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  America,  the 
city  of  London  was  much  agitated  by  Lord  Mayor 
Wilkes  and  his  party.  Wilkes  presented  anotiber 
violent  address  and  remonstrance  of  the  livery  to  the 
king,  complaining  that  they  plainly  perceived  a  real 
design  to  establi^  arbitrary  power  over  all  Ame- 
rica, and  to  uproot  the  constitution  at  home  ;  and 
calling  for  the  instant  dismissal  of  ministers,  &c. 
The  king  in  his  answer  expressed  his  astonislunent 
that  any  of  his  subjects  should  encourage  the  Ame- 
ricans in  rebellion,  and  his  firm  determination  to 
rely  on  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  steadily 
pursue  such  measures  as  they  recommended. 
Wilkes  would  have  imitated  Beckford  in  harangu- 
ing his  majesty,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  lord 
in  waiting.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  £arl  of 
Hertford,  lord  chamberlain,  wrote  to  the  brd 
mayor  to  inform  him  that  his  majesty  would  not 
receive  on  the  throne  any  address,  remonstrance,  or 
petition  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  but  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  Wilkes  converted  this 
message  into  a  fresh  wrong,  and  raised  another 
storm  by  writing  and  publishing  a  long  and  violent 
letter,  insisting  on  the  right  of  the  city  to  petition 
the  throne  in  their  own  way — a  right  which  he 
said  had  been  respected  ^^even  by  the  accursed 
race  of  Stuart."  At  the  very  next  common  hall, 
another  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  more 
violent  than  its  predecessor,  was  approved;  and 
the  correspondence  between  the  lord  mayor  and 
chamberlain  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the 
city  records.  The  sheriff  were  then  instructed  to 
inquire  when  the  king  would  receive V^  the  throne 
this  address,  to  be  presented  by  the  lord  mayor,  the 
city  members,  the  court  of  aldermen,  the  sheriffs, 
and  the  livery.  The  king  said  he  would  receive  the 
paper  at  the  next  levee,  but  not  on  the  throne. 
Plomer,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  said  that  they  would 
not  present  it  unless  his  majesty  consented  to 
receive  it  sitting  an  the  throne.  The  king  rejoined 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  receive  addresses  and 
petitions,  but  that  he  was  the  proper  judge  where. 
Here  the  conference  ended.  When  his  majesty's 
answer  was  reported  to  the  livery,  they  resolved 
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that  it  was  a  direct  denial  of  their  rights,  that  the 
remonstrance  should  be  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
and  that  the  city  members  sbould  be  instructed  to 
move  for  an  impeachment  of  the  evil  counsellors  who 
had  planted  popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  Ame- 
rica, and  were  the  advisers  of  a  measure  so  danger- 
ous to  his  majesty  and  his  people  as  that  of  re- 
fusing to  hear  petitions.  After  all  this  tempest, 
the  common  council  agreed  in  a  more  moderate 
remonstrance ;  and  his  majesty  received  it — though 
whether  sitting  on  his  throne  or  not  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  His  answer  was,  that,  while  the 
constitutional  authority  of  this  kingdom  was  openly 
resisted  by  a  part  of  his  American  subjects,  he 
owed  it  to  the  rest  of  his  people  to  continue  to 
enforce  those  measures  by  which  alone  their  rights 
and  interests  could  be  asserted  and  maintained. 

Alarmed  more  than  occasion  called  for  by  these 
American  addresses,  movements  of  popular  bodies, 
and  other  circumstances,  government,  on  the  23d 
of  August,  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing 
rebellion,  preventing  seditious  correspondence,  &c. 
Wilkes,  as  lord  mayor,  received  orders  to  have 
this  proclamation  read  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 
Koyal  Exchange  ;  but  the  patriot  caused  it  to  be 
read  by  one  of  the  inferior  city  officers,  attended 
only  by  the  common  crier,  and  he  would  not  per- 
mit the  officers  to  have  horses,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  nor  suffer  the  city  mace  to  be  carried 
before  them.  When  the  reading  was  over,  a  mob 
responded  with  a  terrible  hiss.*  A  few  days 
later  the  petition  of  congress  itself  was  laid 
l>efore  the  king  by  Richard  Penn,  who  had  come 
over  from  America  with  it,  and  by  Arthur  Lee,  a 
resident  agent  for  the  colonies.  Nothing  could  be 
so  notorious  as  the  fact  that  this  petition,  which 
contained  several  most  loyal  expressions,  did  not 
speak  the  real  sense  of  the  body  it  proceeded  from; 
— nothing  was  better  known  than  that,  before 
signing  the  petition,  the  Americans  had  fought  his 
majesty's  troops  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  hill, 
and  had  seizeid  three  of  our  forts  on  the  lakes ; 
and  that,  since  signing  the  petition,  they  had  organ- 
ised their  array,  and  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  Thus  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  the 
king  an  insulting  mockery,  and,  as  neither  he  nor 
the  parliament  had  recognised  the  existence  of 
congress,  he  resolved  to  give  it  no  answer.  The 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  therefore  informed  Penn  and 
Lee  that  no  answer  would  be  given.  This  was  in- 
terpreted into  harshness  and  obstinacy,  and  the 
effect  desired  by  those  who  sent  the  address  was 
produced  in  a  loud  outcry  against  the  govern- 
ment by  a  part  of  the  nation,  including  more  par- 
ticularly the  whig  portion  of  the  city  of  London. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  a  body  purporting  to  be 
**  the  gentlemen  merchants  and  traders  of  London" 
presented  another  address,  memorial,  and  petition 
to  his  majesty  on  the  very  alarming  state  of  public 
affairs.  This  paper  attributed  everything  that  had 
happened  in  America  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  predicted  the  most  lasting  ^od 
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deadly  consequences  firom  the  quarrel.  It  bade 
his  majesty  reflect  on  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
England  deprived  of  her  American  trade ;  it  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  horror  at  the  prospect  of  a  war 
which  must  be  uncertain  in  the  event  and  destruct- 
ive in  its  consequences,  while  the  object  contended 
for  was  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  contest;  it  attributed 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  to  the  wilful 
ignorance  of  ministers,  by  whom  parliament  had 
been  designedly  misled  or  partially  informed ;  and 
it  concluded  that,  as  this  unfortunate  dispute  had 
commenced  without  policy,  so  it  must  be  prosecuted 
by  means  which  the  natural  and  constitutional 
strength  of  Great  Britain  could  not  supply.  A 
new  ministerial  plan  had  ahready  got  wind,  and  in 
alluding  to  it  the  petitioners  did  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  dd  religious  antipathies  of  the  people.  The 
paper  said — ^^  In  your  majesty's  justice  we  confide 
for  a  fair  construction  of  an  apprehension  we  have 
conceived,  that  your  majesty  hath  been  advised 
to  take  foreign  troops  into  British  pay^  and  to 
raise  and  discipline  papists^  both  in  Ireland  and 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  enfurcing  submission 
to  laws  which  your  majesty's  protestant  subjects 
in  America  conceive  to  be  destructive  of  their 
liberties,  and  against  which  they  have  repeatedly 
petitioned  in  vain."  The  Americans  had  em- 
ployed and  were  actually  employing  the  wild  In- 
dians in  the  field,  and  hitherto  our  officers  had 
declined  the  services  of  those  savage  allies;  but, 
as  if  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  Earl  of  ChaUiam's 
lofty  denunciation  on  this  subject,  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  indignation  and  horror  at  hearing 
that  barbarous  nations  were  encouraged  to  take 
arms  against  our  American  brethren ;  and  in  the 
same  sentence  they  spoke  of  horrible  reports  of 
slaves  being  incited  to  insurrection.  They  said 
that,  if  their  danger  and  distress  and  fears  could 
admit  of  any  addition,  they  might  expect  it  from 
the  resentment  of  France  and  Spain,  who  had  ever 
shown  a  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  our  internal 
commotions,  and  who  would  joyftilly  embrace  the 
occasion  of  avenging  the  disgrace  they  sustained, 
during  the  late  glorious  war,  from  the  united  arms 
of  Great  Britain  and  America.  This  address, 
memorial,  and  petition  bore  1111  signatures. 
But,  only  three  days  after,  a  counter-address  was 
presented  by  a  deputation  from  another  set  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  London.  This  paper, 
which  served  as  a  model  to  many  others  that  soon 
followed  from  various  parts  of  the  united  king- 
dom, expressed  the  deepest  concern  of  the  ad- 
dressers at  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  some 
of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  and  entire 
disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  these  acts 
of  rebellion,  with  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  they  would  support  his  majesty  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  authorit)- 
of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  which,  they 
conceived,  ought  to  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  It  continued — **  With  regret 
and  indignation  we  see  colonies,  which  owe  their 
existence  and  every  blessing   that  attended  their 
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late  prosperous  siliiation  to  this  their  parent  coun- 
try, unnaturally  regardless  of  the  fostering  hand 
that  raised  and  supported  them,  and  affecting  dis- 
tinctions in  their  dependence,  not  founded  in  law, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  We  are 
convinced  by  the  experienced  clemency  of  your 
majesty's  government,  that  no  endeavours  will  be 
wanting  to  induce  our  deluded  fellow-subjects  to 
return  to  their  obedience  to  that  constitution  which 
our  ancestors  bled  to  establish,  and  which  has 
flourished  pure  and  uninterrupted  under  the  mild 
government  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  May  the  Being 
who  governs  the  universe  so  direct  your  majesty's 
councils  and  measures,  that  from  the  present  confu- 
sion order  may  arise,  and  peace  be  again  restored." 
This  paper  bore  941  signatures;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  the  liverymen  of  the  city  of  London,  among 
whom  John  Wilkes  had  lost  his  ascendancy,  to  the 
number  of  1029,  signed  another  ultra  loyal  address, 
expressing  their  deepest  concern  at  observing  that 
their  fellow-subjects  in  America  were  now  in  open 
rebellion.  Going  farther  than  the  merchants  and 
traders,  they  said — *^  A  malignant  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  law  and  government  has  gone  forth  amongst 
the  Americans,  which  we  firmly  believe  has  been 
excited  and  encouraged  by  selfish  men,  who  hope 
to  derive  private  emolument  from  public  calami- 
ties: from  the  councils,  the  persuasions,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  men,  may  God  protect  your 
majesty !  The  interest,  the  honor,  the  sovereignty 
of  your  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  are  now  at 
stake :  as  the  guardian  of  those,  we  trust  you  will 
ever  assert  and  preserve  them."  They  pledged 
themselves  to  use  all  their  exertions  in  support  of 
those  laws  which  were  their  protection,  and  of  that 
government  which  was  their  blessing.  Antici- 
pating success  in  the  struggle,  they  implored  his 
majesty's  clemency  towards  those  of  the  Americans 
whose  eyes  might  be  opened,  and  who  hereafter, 
when  reason  and  reflection  should  prevail  over 
passion  and  prejudice,  might  be  restored  to  the 
allegiance  which  they  owed  to  the  mother  country 
and  their  sovereign.  For  some  time  it  rained 
addresses  of  this  kind — some  procured,  no  doubt, 
by  ministerial  influence,  but  many  most  undoubtedly 
proceeding  spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  among  whom  no  subject  was  now  so  fre- 
quently discussed  as  the  bloody  afiair  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  The  exasperation  was  of  course  increased  a 
few  months  later  when  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  'Americans  to  seize  the  great  and  boasted 
conquest  made  in  Chatham's  brilliant  war.  Not  a 
few  Englishmen,  indeed,  were  converted  by  this 
attempt,  believing  that,  though  the  Americans  might 
be  justified  in  defending  themselves  on  their  own 
ground,  if  attacked,  they  could  scarcely  plead  any 
right  to  invade  a  province  which  was  at  peace,  and 
wished  to  remain  so,  or  to  begin  their  military 
career  by  aiming  at  conquest  and  enlargement  of 
territory.* 

*  On  the  23d  of  October,  only  Uiree  days  before  the  meeting  of 
PaarliameDt,  two  king's  menengers,  attended  by  a  constable,  re- 


in this  trying  time  parliament  was  assembled 
much  earlier  than  had  been  common  of  late  years ; 
and  when  it  met,  on  the  26th  of  October,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  unusually  long  and  eneTgctic. 
His  Majesty  frankly  stated  to  the  two  Houses  that  it 
was  the  present  situation  of  aflairs  in  America  that 
had  induced  him  to  call  them  so  early  together. 
"  Those,"  said  he,  **  who  have  too  long  success- 
fully laboured  to  inflame  my  people  in  America 
by  gross  misrepresentation,  and  to  infuse  into  their 
minds  a  system  of  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
true  constitution  of  the  colonies,  and  to  their  sub- 
ordinate relation  to  Great  Britain,  now  openly 
avow  their  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion.  They 
have  raised  troops,  and  are  collecting  a  naval 
force;  they  have  seized  the  public  revenue,  and 

paired  to  the  honse  of  Stephen  Sayre,  Esq.,  an  American  banker, 
and,  pretending  other  bosineas,  they  got  admitted,  and  tlien  tokl  him 
that  they  had  an  order  signed  by  Lord  Rnchford,  one  of  the  seriv- 
tarios  of  stat**.  to  take  him  into  ctistody  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ; 
and  to  search  for.  stMse,  and  cany  off  such  of  his  papers  as  Uiey 
might  deem  effectual  for  tlieir  ourpose.  Tliis  Stephen  Sayre  was  a 
warm  politician,  the  friend  of  John  Wilkes.  Doctor  Franklin,  and 
oUier  men  of  Uiat  side,  and  the  occasional  adviser  and  correapondctit 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Hv  had  served  as  one  of  the  sherifls  of 
London  in  the  preceding  year,  and  retained  a  wide  oonnexioa  oad 
verj'  conriderable  influence  in  the  City,  lie  was  probably  the  outlior 
of  a  violent  letter  purporting  to  be  written  "  by  a  ver)- noneat  mer- 
chant.*' and  which  he  had  transmitted  to  Chatfiam  oo  Uie  Ifth  of 
August,  1774.  with  an  assurance  that  the  soldiery  at  Boston  were 
doing  all  tliey  could  to  provoke  the  inhabitants  to  outrage  and  vio- 
lence. Sayre.  having^  lieord  the  charge,  quietly  permitted  the  mes- 
sengers to  senrch  his '  escmtoire,  boxes,  and  bureau,  in  whidi  Uiey 
found  nothing  that  seemed  of  any  conseauenee,  except  a  letter  fWmi 
th«  famed  republkan,  Mrs.  Catherine  Macanlay.  rister  to  Alderman 
Sawbridge,  then  Lord  Mayor  elect,  and  another  letter  addressed  to 
the  Livery  of  London,  and  dgned  *'  BamBrd's  Ghewt."  Sayie  in- 
stanUy  dispatched  a  note  tu  his  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Reynolds; and  then  said 
he  was  ready  to  accompany  the  messengers  to  Ix>rd  Rochford's  bouse. 
When  thev  arrived  there,  they  found  his  lordship  seated  with  Sir 
John  Fielding,  the  active  and  well-known  Westminster  magistrate; 
and,  when  Sayre  asked  the  ipt>nnds  of  this  sudden  arrest,  an  information 
or  deposUiou  tnua  one  Richardson,  an  at^utant  in  the  Ooaids.  was 
read  to  him.  stating  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  he,  Stephen  Sa\Te. 
had  expressed  to  him.  Adjutant  Richardson,  an  totentlon  of  seiafaig 
the  king's  person,  as  his  majesty  should  be  going  on  Thursday  next 
down  to  nirliament ;  and  also  au  intention  of  takmg  possession  of  the 
Tower  and  orettoruing  the  present  government.  Sayre  treated  the 
charge  with  contempt.  He  said  that  he  was  very  slightly  ocquainled 
with  Richardson ;  tluU  he  hnd  expressed  himself  very  fteely  coo. 
oeming  the  unhappy  and  destructive  contest  now  depending  in 
America ;  but  ns  to  any  plan  or  intention  about  seizing  the  person  of 
the  king,  or  any  expressiun  which  could  ))e  construed  into  sneh  in- 
tention, he  totally  and  utterly  denied  it.  He  told  Lord  Rochford  that 
he  perceived  there  was  a  dangerous  disposition  to  give  encouragement 
to  informers.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Reynolds,  hu  solicitor,  arrived, 
and  was  admitted.  The  lawyer  told  tlw  secretary  of  state  that  the 
whole  charge  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  scriousl  v  attended  to ;'  but 
Lord  Rochford  nevertlieleas  aent  the  banker  tu  the  Tower  to  be  kept 
there  in  close  custody,  aud  debarred  the  vints  of  fHends,  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  &c.  On  the  following  day  Wilkes,  as  lord 
mayor,  wtmt  to  the  Tower,  and  was  rt* fUsed  admittance.  On  the  tSth. 
by  virtue  of  a  habeas  corpus  granted  by  Lord  Mansfield.  Sayre  was 
conveyed  ftom  tlie  Tower  to  his  lordship's  house  in  Bloom^n- 
square,  and  liberated  umm  boil.  On  the  13th  of  Deoember.  the 
banker  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  mo\-e  the  C<mrt  to  discharge  the 
reoognisance  entered  into  before  Lord  Manifold,  when  Baion  Bor- 
land, who,  with  Sam1)ridini.  now  lord  mayor,  presided  at  that  Coart« 
discharged  the  recognisance  as  required.  Sayre  theo  brought  his 
action  for  an  illegal  seiuire  of  his  iwners.  and  fhlse  impriaonment, 
against  William  Henry  Earl  of  Rochford,  one  of  his  nu^esty  s  secre- 
taries of  state,  &c.,  &c.  The  cause  was  tried  ou  the  S7th  of  June  of 
the  following  year,  1776,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  de  Grey  and  a  sfwcial  jury,  who  gave  a  verdict  for  tlw 
plaintiff  of  1000/.  damages,  subject,  however,  to  an  «^ier  determmatiom 
of  tiK-o  questions:— I.  Whether  on  offer  of  bail  ami  refusal  was  ad- 
missible evidence  on  the  issue  joined  on  the  special  nlea  ?  8.  Whether 
the  evidence  was  a  sufficient  proof  ot  an  offer  of  bail  by  Sayre,  and  a 
refusal  of  it  by  Lord  Rochford,  to  make  the  subsequent  imprisonmeat 
illegal.  And,  aOer  another  delay  of  many  months,  both  these  ques- 
tions were  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  judges,  and  Sayre.  instead 
of  getting  the  damages,  had  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  of  law  fai 
addition  to  hu  trouble  and  imprisonment.  Adjutant  Richardsoo.  tho 
accuser,  who  had  of  course  sworn  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  the  de- 
position, wus,  as  well  as  Sayre  whom  he  accused,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. Richanlson  had  been  admitted  into  the  Guards  by  purvhaae 
on  the  19th  of  September.  1775.  only  a  few  weeks  befi»re  he  lodged 
the  information  against  ^his  countryman  and  ocqaaintonce,  Sayro.^— 
Atm.  RegiM.'-Chath.  Corra* 
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aiisuxned  to  themselvf s  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers,  which  they  already  exercise  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner  over  the  persons  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  aud,  although 
many  of  these  unhappy  people  may  still  retain 
their  loyalty,  and  may  be  too  wise  not  to  see  the 
fatal  consequence  of  this  usurpation,  and  may  wish 
to  resist  it,  yet  the  torrent  of  violence  has  been 
strong  enough  to  compel  their  acquiescence,  till  a 
sufficient  force  shall  appear  to  support  them.  The 
authors  and  promoters  of  this  desperate  conspiracy 
have,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  difference  of  our  intentions  and  theirs. 
They  meant  only  to  amuse,  by  vague?  expressions 
of  attachment  to  the  parent  state,  and  the  strongest 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  me,  whilst  they  were  pre- 
paring for  a  general  revolt.  On  our  part,  though 
it  was  declared  in  your  last  session  that  a  rebellion 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
yet  even  that  province  we  wished  rather  to  reclaim 
than  to  subdue.  The  resolutions  of  parliament 
breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance ; 
conciliatory  propositions  accompanied  the  mea- 
sures to  enforce,  authority ;  and  the  coercive  acts 
were  adapted  to  cases  of  criminal  combination 
among  subjects  not  then  in  arms.  I  have  acted 
with  the  same  temper  ;  anxious  to  prevent,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  the  efiusion  of  the  blood  of  my 
subjects  and  the  calamities  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  war ;  still  hoping  that  my  people  in 
America  would  have  dbcemed  the  traitorous  views 
of  their  leaders,  and  have  been  convinced,  that  to 
be  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  to  be  the  freest  member  of  any  civil 
society  in  the  known  world.  The  rebellious  war 
now  levied  is  become  more  general,  and  is  mani- 
festly carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
independent  empire.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan.  The 
object  is  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation  too  high,  the  resources  with  which  God 
hath  blessed  her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many 
colonies  which  she  has  planted  with  great  industry, 
nursed  with  great  tenderness,  encouraged  with 
many  commercial  advantages,  and  protected  and 
defended  at  such  expense  of  blood  and  treasure." 
His  majesty  added  that  it  was  now  the  part  of  wis- 
dom, and,  in  its  effects,  of  clemency,  to  put  an  end 
to  those  disorders  by  decisive  exertion ;  and  that 
for  this  purpose  he  had  increased  his  naval  esta- 
blishment, and  greatly  augmented  his  land  forces ; 
yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or 
burthensome  to  his  kingdoms.  This  meant  that, 
instead  of  raising  troops  at  home,  he  had  raised  on 
hired,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  foreign  troops — a  lament- 
able mistake,  and  one  which  probably  did  not  pro- 
ceed wholly  from  the  alleged  motive  of  economy. 
•*  I  have  also,"  said  he,  "  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  received  the  most  friendly  offers  of 
foreign  assistance ;  and,  if  I  shall  make  any  treaties 
in  consequence  thereof,  they  shall  be  laid  before 
you.  And  I  have,  in  testimony  of  my  affection  for 
my  people,  who  can  have  no  cause  in  which  I  am 


not  equally  interested,  sent  to  the  garrisons  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  a  part  of  my  electoral 
troops,  in  order  that  a  larger  number  of  the  esta- 
blished forces  of  this  kingdom  may  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  au^ority,  aud  the  national 
militia,  plann^  and  regulated  with  equal  regard  to 
the  rights,  safety,  and  protection  of  my  crown  and 
people,'may  give  a  further  extent  and  activity  to  our 
military  operations."  Severity  was  to  be  tempered 
by  mercy,  and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
to  exercise,  without  loss  of  time,  the  purest  and 
highest  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  But  a  hard 
name  was  applied  to  the  proud  insurgents.  **  When 
the  unhappy  and  dduded  multiiudey^  said  the 
king,  **  against  whom  my  forces  will  be  directed, 
shall  become  sensible  of  their  error,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  the  misled  with  tenderness  and 
mercy ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
which  may  arise  from  the  great  distance  of  their 
situation,  and  to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
calamities  which  they  suffer,  I  shall  give  authority 
to  certain  persons  upon  the  spot  to  grant  general  or 
particular,  pardons  and  indemnities,  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to 
receive  the  submission  of  any  province  or  colony 
which  shall  be  disposed  to  return  to  its  allegiance. 
It  may  be  also  proper  to  authorise  the  persons  so 
commissioned  to  restore  such  province  or  colony, 
so  retumins:  to  its  allegiance,  to  the  free  exercise  of 
its  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  same  protection 
and  security  as  if  such  province  or  colony  had  never 
revolted. "  With  a  too  credulous  hope  he  concluded 
the  speech  by  saying,  that,  as  well  from  the  friendly 
assurances  he  had  received  as  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  affairs  in  Europe,  he  saw  no  probabi- 
lity of  those  measures  being  interrupted  by  disputes 
with  any  foreign  power.* 

There  was  indisputably  more  than  one  thing  in 
this  speech  which  no  enlightened  Englishman 
could  or  ought  to  approve.  An  amendment  to  the 
address  of  thanks  proposed  by  ministers,  which 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the  speech,  was  moved 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  recommending  that  every 
word  should  be  left  out  except  the  pro  forma  in- 
troductory paragraph,  and  that  the  following  words 
should  be  substituted  : — "  That  they  behdd  with 
the  utmost  concern  the  disorders  and  discontents 

*  Application  had  bren  made  to  all  friendly  maritime  powers— and 
at  this  time  everv  power  was  nrofeasedly  in  friendship  with  as — to 
prevent  their  subjects  from  giving  anv  assistance  to  the  North  Ame* 
ricans  engaged  in  open  war  against  l^gland,  fh>m  sending  any  am- 
munition or  other  commodities  serving  for  war,  &c.  The  only  court 
that  was  prompt  in  complying  with  the  request  was  that  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  issued  an  edict  on  the  4th  of  October.  A  little  later 
the  Dutch  pretended  to  comply,  but  the  only  punishment  held  out 
to  those  who  disobeyed  their  injunction  was  a  paltry  fine  of  about 
90/.  sterling.  "  Judge."  says  Gordon.  *'  whether  the  profits  of  the 
voyage  will  not  ho  so  great  as  to  make  it  worth  the  merchant's  while 
to  run  the  risk  of  that  sum.  Let  the  American  vessels  repair  to  Hoi- 
land,  and  the  Dutch  will  fumbh  them  with  gunpowder  in  large  glass 
bottles  of  several  eallons  dimension,  under  the  notion  of  splriu  or 
liquor  of  one  kind  or  other."  This  was  aAerwards  practised,  and 
large  quantities  of  gunpowder,  under  the  name  of  Scheldam  or  Dutch 
gin,  were  shipped  for  America.  France  evaded  the  application  by 
merely  telling  her  subjects  that,  if  thev  carried  on  any  trade  with  the 
Americans  in  ammunition  and  materials  of  war,  they  must  do  it  at 
their  ow  n  risk,  nor  look  to  the  French  Admiralty  Court  for  rvdress,  if 
their  ships  should  be  seized  bv  the  English.  Spain,  who  could  never 
forget  the  assistance  we  had  given  to  the  United  Provinces  in  the  days 
or  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Dutch  were  struggling  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  cousidered  at  revolted  ctii^iects,  flatly  refused 
to  issue  any  interdict 
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in  the  colonies  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  the  means  that  had  [been  used  to  suppress  and 
allay  them ;  a  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to  give 
them  just  reason  to  fear  that  those  means  were  not 
originally  well  considered,  or  properly  adapted  to 
their  ends.  That  they  were  satisfied  by  experience 
that  the  misfortune  had,  in  a  great  measure,  arisen 
from  the  want  of  full  and  perfect  information  of  the 
true  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies  being  laid 
before  parliament ;  by  reason  of  which,  measures 
injurious  and  inefficacious  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  from  whence  no  salutary  end  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected ;  tending  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  the  British  arms,  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  majesty's  councils,  and  to  nou- 
rish, without  hope  of  end,  a  most  unhappy  civil 
war.  That,  deeply  impressed  with  the  melancholy 
state  of  public  concerns,  they  would,  in  the  fiiUest 
information  they  could  obtain,  and  with  the  most 
mature  deliberation  they  could  employ,  review  the 
whole  of  the  late  proceedings,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  discover,  as  they  would  be  most  willing 
to  apply,  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring 
order  to  the  distracted  affairs  of  the  British  em- 
pire, confidence  to  his  majesty's  government,  obe- 
dience, by  a  prudent  and  temperate  use  of  its 
poWers,  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  satis- 
faction and  happiness  to  all  his  people.  That,  by 
these  [means,  they  trusted  to  avoid  any  occasion  of 
having  recourse  to  the  alarming  and  dangerous 
expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  forces  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  majesty's  authority  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  the  still  more  dreadful  calamity  of 
shedding  British  blood  by  British  arms."  This 
motion  brought  on  a  series  of  long,  animated,  and 
acrimonious  debates,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
royal  speech  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  every  part  of 
it  severely  scrutinised.  Ministers  were  charged 
with  having  brought  their  sovereign  into  the  most 
disgraceful  and  unhappy  situation  of  any  monarch 
now  living — with  havmg  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
America  out  of  his  hands — ^with  having  lost  one 
half  of  the  empire,  and  thrown  the  other  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  anarchy.  Colonel  Barre 
said  that  they  had  conducted  the  late  campaign  in 
America  like  fools  and  madmen.  Fox  said  that 
not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  not  Frederick  the  Great, 
nay,  not  even  Alexander  the  Great,  had  ever  gained 
so  much  in  one  campaign  as  ministers  had  lost — 
for  they  had  lost  a  whole  continent.  Greneral  Con- 
way, though  still  holding  office,  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  idea  of  conquering  America  by 
force.  Other  members  denied  that  the  colonists 
had  acted  with  duplicity  or  mental  reservation; 
denied  that  they  were  collecting  a  naval  force; 
denied,  even  now,  that  they  were  aiming  at  inde- 
pendence; denied  that  they  had  done  anything 
unjustifiable,  considering  the  provocation  they  had 
received  from  a  profligate,  corrupt,  tyrannical,  and 
ignorant  ministry.  Lord  North  was  taunted  with 
the  uselessness  of  the  severe  acts  he  had  carried 
last  session — acts  which  were  said  to  have  sunk 
into  the  same  nothingness  as  the  terrors  of  that 


English  army  which  was  to  have  looked  all  Ame- 
rica into  submission.  The  Americans  had  boldly 
faced  the  one,  and  they  despised  the  injustice  and 
iniquity  of  the  others.  Some  gentlemen  spoke  of 
them  as  warriors  not  to  be  resisted — as  a  people 
excelling  in  bravery,  as  in  all  other  virtues,  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  With  more  sense 
and  sobriety,  the  opposition  dwelt  upon  the  danger 
and  national  impropriety  of  calling  in  foreign 
troops  to  settle  our  domestic  quarrels,  and  of  em- 
ploying foreigners  to  garrison  two  such  important 
places  as  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  With  a 
proper  jealousy  of  the  crown,  they  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  intrusting  the  king  with  power  to  bring 
over  hosts  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  compose  a 
standing  army ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that,  if  we  should  succeed  in  our  contest  with  the 
colonies  by  means  of  these  foreign  hordes,  the 
English  constitution  would  inevitably  perish  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  liberties  of  America.  As  the 
best  argument  to  be  addressed  to  their  capacities, 
country  gentlemen  were  reminded  that  the  land- 
tax  would  be  raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
that  the  war  would  be  long,  and  its  expenses  enor- 
mous, so  that  the  landed  proprietors  must  look  for 
an  increase  rather  than  for  any  diminution  of  tax- 
ation. Lord  North,  who  had  been  asked  repeat- 
edly, in  the  course  of  these  harangues,  how  he 
could  dare  remain  in  office  after  so  many  failures 
and  such  an  accumulation  of  disgrace,  stood  up  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  to  proclaim 
again  what  had  been  all  along  the  real  intention  of 
the  Americans,  or,  at  the  least,  the  intention  of 
the  leaders  of  their  revolution.  The  latter  part  of 
his  task  was,  perhaps,  easier  than  the  former.  He 
asked  whether  congress,  while  pretending  merely 
a  redress  of  grievances,  had  not  forcibly  seized  all 
the  powers  of  government — ^whether,  while  sending 
pretended  petitions  (petitions  which  honourable 
gentlemen  called  humble,  respectful,  sincere)^  they 
had  not  raised  armies,  and  taken  all  measures  for 
keeping  them  on  foot  ? — whether  they  were  not  ac- 
tually waging  war  in  all  its  forms  against  this 
country  at  the  very  instant  that  they  were  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  owe  a  constitutional  obwii- 
ence  to  her  ? — ^whether  these  were  acts  of  separate 
sovereignty  and  independence,  or  only  the  dutiful 
and  loyal  applications  of  citizens  and  subjects  for 
a  redress  of  grievances  ?  He  said  that  the  words 
of  the  Americans  corresponded  with  their  actions, 
and  their  actions  with  their  words ;  that  in  their 
intercepted  letters  and  papers,  as  well  as  in  their 
public  writings  and  declarations,  they  were  talking 
of  the  success  with  which  they  were  new-modelling 
their  government,  and  boasting  of  their  new  em- 
pire as  already  established.  "  Can  any  one,"  it 
was  asked,  "  after  all  this,  pretend  to  question  the 
tendency  of  their  views  ?"  It  was  also  asked, 
what  was  the  language  they  held  even  in  their 
deceptive  applications  to  this  country — in  their 
petitions  to  Uie  king,  which  were  known  to  be 
artfully  moderated?  Why,  even  there,  though 
congress  had  indeed  declared,  in  general  terms. 
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that  they  did  not  aim  at  independence,  they  set 
forward  such  claims  as  would  yirtually  amount 
very  nearly  to  a  renunciation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  legislature  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
They  denied  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  keep- 
ing a  single  soldier  in  the  whole  extent  of  that 
continent  without  consent  of  their  own  assem- 
blies. They  even  expressed  themselves  with  back- 
wardness and  caution  in  admitting  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  their  trade;  and,  in 
papers  that  were  not  petitions  meant  to  deceive  the 
English  people,  they  had  proclaimed  that  our 
Navigation  act,  our  regulations  of  trade,  were 
curses  not  to  be  borne  by  a  free  and  powerful 
people  who  could  help  themselves.  If  that  trade 
and  that  empire  were  deemed  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity, to  our  national  existence,  it  was  only  by 
arms  that  we  could  hope  to  maintain  it.  Concilia- 
tion had  been  tried  already  and  had  failed.  Par- 
liament and  government,  averse  to  harsh  proceed- 
ings, had  made  various  experiments;  but  this 
lenity  had  been  construed  into  weakness  and  fear, 
and  the  time  which  we  had  thus  sacriiiced][to  for- 
bearance had  been  sedulously  applied  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  making  preparations  for  war.  Parlia- 
ment had  last  session  obviated  the  objections  that 
were  made  to  the  exercise  of  their  right 'of  taxing 
their  colonies,  by  permitting  the  Americans  to  tax 
themselves  in  their  own  assemblies.  But  what 
return  had  they  made  for  this  indulgence  ?  They 
had  given  fresh  proofs  of  their  contempt  and  dis- 
obedience ;  for,  though  they  knew  that  any  reason- 
able sum  would  be  accepted,  and  serve  as  a  peace 
offering,  they  would  not  gratify  this  country  so  far 
as  to  contribute  a  single  shilling  towards  the  com- 
mon exigencies  of  the  state.*  Lord  North  in- 
sisted, that  to  repeal  every  act  passed  relating  to 
the  colonies  since  the  year  1763,  as  many  gentle- 
men proposed,  would  indeed  terminate  the  dispute, 
for  from  that  moment  America  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  But  neither  the  country  nor  that 
house — not  even  the  opposition  members — were 
prepared  to  admit  the  principle  of  disseverance 
and  independence.  As  for  the  act  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Americans  with  other  countries,  it 
was  not  passed  till  the  colonies  by  their  non-im- 
portation agreements  had  refused  to  trade  with  us, 
and  had  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  commerce  of 
England;  and  therefore,  he  contended,  that  act 
was  neither  ungenerous  nor  unjust.  One  of  the 
ministerial  members  who  had  supported  the  motion 
for  the  address,  and  who  had  himself  been  go- 
vernor of  one  of  the  southern  slave-holding  colo- 
nies, hazarded  something  like  a  proposal  for  encou- 
raging the  negroes  in  all  that  part  of  America  to 
rise  against  their  masters,  and  for  sending  some 
white  regiments  to  encourage  and  support  the 

•  On  one  occasion  Lord  North  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  eonndered  coUectiTely,  paid  one  man  with  another  twenty-five 
shiUingi  a  year  in  taxes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  onr  American  coio- 
nies,  considered  collectivelv,  paid  each  only  sixpence  a  year  in  taxes  : 
he  added— Is  thb  equitable  f^RecoiUvtiims  and  rejledimst  perttmat 
amd  jwKtMJo/,  as  oommected  with  pvUie  ajbirt,  during  the  rtUm  of 
Oeorge  IIL,  by  John  NkhoUs,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of  Comnum 
m  tkeJi/Uentk,  ti»teeitth,aHd  eighteenth  parKawmU  of  Oreat  BritaiM. 


blacks.  This  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  the  scheme  was  let 
drop,  and  totally  reprobated  as  being  too  black, 
horrid,  and  wicked.  At  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  Lord  John  Cavendish's  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  278  against  108 ;  and,  the 
original  question  then  being  put,  the  motion  for 
the  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  liOrds  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  an  amendment  on  the  address 
similar  to  that  of  Lord  John  Cavendish.  The 
debate  there  was  equally  warm.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
as  secretary  for  American  affairs,  admitted  that 
th^  late  proceedings  had  been  unsuccessful,  but 
said  that  this  had  arisen  from  causes  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  ministerial  foresight  Lord  Gower 
said  that  he,  with  his  brethren  in  office,  had  been 
greatly  deceived,  and  thereby  misled  in  their  con- 
duct with  respect  to  American  affairs ;  and  that 
hence  it  proceeded  that  the  measures  adopted  were 
not  proportionate  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
services  required.  But  what  more  startled  the 
house  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  lord  privj^  seal.  His  grace  condemned 
all  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  America  during 
the  last  twelve  months;  declaring  that  be  had  been 
deceived  and  misled  upon  the  whole  subject,  and 
that  ministers,  by  withholding  information  and 
misrepresenting  facts,  had  induced  him  to  lend 
his  countenance  to  measures  which  he  never 
approved.  Among  these  odious  measures  he 
mentioned  particularly  that  of  coercing  Ame- 
rica by  force  of  arms — an  idea  the  most  dis- 
tant from  his  opinion,  but  which,  he  said,  he  was 
blindly  led  to  support  from  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  and  disposition  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  firm  persuasion  held  out  to  him  that  matters 
would  never  come  to  that  extremity — that  an  appear- 
ance of  coercion  was  all  that  was  required  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation — and  that,  the  stronger 
government  appeared,  and  the  better  it  was  sup- 
ported, the  sooner  all  disputes  would  be  amicably 
adjusted.  Continuing  his  startling  speech,  Graflon 
declared  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  repeal  of  all 
the  American  acts  which  had  been  passed  since 
the  year  1763  could  now  restore  peace  and  happi- 
ness, or  prevent  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  this 
country — consequences  which  he  could  not  think 
of  without  the  utmost  degree  of  ^ief  and  horror. 
Then,  following  the  course  of  his  quondam  col- 
league Chatham  still  more  nearly,  he  spoke  of 
the  ill  state  of  his  health,  declared  that  nothing 
could  have  brought  him  out  of  his  house  but 
a  conviction  of  his  being  right,  a  knowledge  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and  a  sense  of 
what  he  owed  to  it,  and  to  his  duty  and  conscience ; 
but  these  were  motives  which  operated  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that  he  would  come  down,  even  if  he 
were  obliged  to  come  in  a  litter,  to  express  his  utter 
disapprobation  of  the  measures  pursuing  or  intended 
to  be  pursued.  Dr.  Hinchcline,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, described  by  Burke  as  a  man  of  great 
eloquence  and  ability,  and  who,  in  the  preening 
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session,  had  spoken  and  voted  for  coercive  measures, 
followed  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  accounted  for 
the  change  in  his  sentiments  as  his  grace  had  done, 
by  imputing  it  to  misinformation,  deception,  and 
a  total  failure  of  all  the  promises  which  had  been 
held  out  to  him  by  ministers.  "  Nobody,*'  says 
Burke,  "  could  yet  tell,  or  even  guess  where  this 
defection  might  end :  it  was,  however,  productive 
of  less  effect  than  might  have  been  expected."  * 
Lord  Shelbume  blamed  ministers  for  all  the  mis- 
chief that  had  happened,  and  predicted  mischiefs  of 
a  far  more  serious  nature.  Repeating  what  was 
not  merely  the  principle  of  his  political  friend  and 
ally  Chatham,  but  still  the  conviction  of  all  public 
men  of  all  parties,  he  said  that  the  disseverance  and 
independence  of  America  must  be  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  this  disseverance  and  independence, 
he  thought,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  if  the 
government  of  this  country  persbted  in  their  plan 
of  coercion.  The  arguments  on  the  side  of  ministers 
were  much  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the 
Commons ;  but  they  spoke  with  greater  freedom  of 
a  desperate  faction  and  of  incendiaries  at  home,  to 
whom  they  attributed  the  progress  of  rebellion  in 
America.  They  insisted  that  the  numerous  loyal 
addresses  which  had  come  up  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  the  full  and  free 
voice  of  the  people,  obtained  without  any  manoeuvre 
or  exercise  of  influence,  and  really  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  American 
quarrel,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the  sove- 
reignty, the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  opposition  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
that  all  kinds  of  shameful  tricks  and  influences  had 
been  employed  to  obtain  those  loyal  addresses,  and 
that  the  only  addresses  which  had  not  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained,  and  which  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  people,  were  those  calling  for  the  dismissal 
of  ministers  and  for  concessions  to  the  Americans. 
At  II  o'clock  at  night  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham's amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
69  to  29 ;  and  then  the  original  motion  for  the  ad- 
dress was  carried  by  the  majority,  including 
proxies,  of  76  to  33.  It  is  noticed  that  no  fewer 
than  two  bishops  voted  with  the  minority  on  this 
occasion.     Nineteen  peers  signed  a  protest. t 

On  the  report  of  the  address  in  the  Commons, 
the  opposition  went  over  nearly  the  whole  ground 
again,  making  a  main  stand  on  the  illegdity  of 
sending  Hanoverian  troops  to  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca. Upon  this  ground  several  of  those  gentle- 
men who  called  themselves  independetity  as  not 
tied  to  either  of  the  great  political  parties  contend- 
ing for  office  and  mastery,  sided  with  the  opposi- 
tion, and  strongly  disapproved  of  all  that  clause  in 
the  address  which  thanked  his  majesty  for  employ- 
ing the  electoral  troops.  Some  of  these  gentlemen, 
though  they  warmly  approved  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  address,  upon  this  account  only  went  away 
without  voting,  and  others  who  continued  in 
the  House  would  not  hold  their  disapproving 
tongues,  until  they  had  received  from  ministers  an 

•  Aon.  Bagirt.  ;  f  Ann.  Begut. 


assurance  that  full  satisfaction  would  be  afterwards 
given  to  them  upon  that  subject  But,  as  no  ex- 
planation was  given  that  was  at  all  satisfactory,  the 
latter  went  off  from  the  clause,  and,  on  that  point, 
again  joined  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The 
whole  measure  of  employing  foreign  forces  was 
denounced  by  many  voices  as  illegal,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  unconstitutional;  as  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  as 
establishing  a  precedent  of  a  most  dangerous  tend- 
ency, inasmuch  as  it  recognised  a  right  in  the 
crown  to  introduce  foreign  mercenaries  into  the 
British  dominions,  and  to  raise  armies  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  Thurlow,  one  of  the  two 
main  supports  of  Lord  North,  reminded  the  House 
that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  embraced  no 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  beyond  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  it  did  not  extend  to  our  colo- 
nies, and  that  not  a  man  had  been  brought,  or  was 
to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  without  consent  of 
parliament.  Wedderbume,  North's  other  maiii 
stay,  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  and  he  and  others 
represented  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
danger  of  delay ;  and  a  precedent  was  quoted  for 
bringing  troops  into  England  at  a  moment  of  crisis, 
inasmuch  as  Dutch  troops  had  been  brought  over 
by  George  the  Second,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1745.  When  assailed  from  all 
quarters,  by  many  of  his  friends  as  well  as  by  his 
foes.  Lord  North  declared  that  he  was  the  adviser 
of  the  paragraph  in  the  royal  speech  which  al- 
luded to  the  foreign  troops,  thinking  it  perfectly 
justifiable  and  defensible  on  every  principle  both 
of  the  law  and  the  constitution.*  After  this  he 
showed  some  parliamentary  generalship.  The 
mover  of  the  amendment,  to  please  the  independ- 
ent or  country  gentlemen,  withdrew  his  motion  of 
loud  disapprobation ;  and  the  following  quiet  words 
were  proposed  instead  of  it : — "  We  will  immedi- 
ately take  into  consideration  the  measure  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  troops  into  any  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  parliament."  Upon  this  the 
country  gentlemen  rallied  again  with  the  opposition 
-^-and  then  it  was  that  North,  with  great  address, 
availed  himself  of  a  hint  thrown  out  on  purpose  by 
one  of  the  law  officers  :  he  all  at  once  changed  his 
ground,  and,  quitting  the  high  tone  of  authority, 
said  that,  though  he  had  advised  the  measure,  and 
still  continued  to  think  it  right,  yet  as  other  gen- 
tlemen, for  whom  he  had  ever  had  the  greatest 
deference,  seemed  to  be  of  another  opinion,  he  had 
no  objection,  notwithstanding  any  votes  now  given, 
that  the  Question  should  be  brought  again,  in  a  re- 
gular and  parliamentary  manner,  before  the  House, 
when  he  would  abide  by  their  determination ;  and, 
if  the  measure  was  found  unconstitutional,  he  would 
rest  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  necessity  only,  and 
receive  the  protection  of  an  act  of  indemnity,  as 

•  Some  of  the  opposition  bad  hintM  that  the  claoae  and  the  mea- 
sure had  been  dictated  by  the  tame  overruling  Influence  which,  thev 
■aid,  had  been  visible  in  so  many  other  matters,  and  which  had 
obliged  North  to  act  in  a  violent  manner,  oontiary  to  hia  nntornl  dia* 
position  and  inward  couviction. 
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UBual  in  the  like  cases.  This  had  the  instant  effect 
of  bringing  back  the  country  gentlemen  to  his 
standard ;  and,  upon  a  division  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  address  was  passed  as  reported 
by  a  majority  of  116  against  72.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions  Greneral  Conway  continued  his 
attack  upon  the  administration,  and  condemned 
the  American  war  as  cruel,  unnecessary,  unnatural, 
a  butchery  of  his  fellow-subjects,  to  which  his  con- 
science would  never  consent!  He  even  asserted 
that  the  declaratory  act  ought  to  be  repealed,  though 
it  had  been  passed  under  his  own  auspices,  and 
though,  on  abstract  legal  principles,  he  thought  it 
perfectly  just.  As  well  as  several  other  gentle- 
men he  repeatedly  called  upon  ministers  for  full 
information  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  in 
order  that  men  might  know  what  ground  they 
stood  upon.  Even  some  of  the  country  gentlemen 
joined  in  making  these  demands,  representing  that 
they  had  gone  with  ministers  last  session  upon  a 
supposition  that  they  had  given  them  authentic  in- 
formation. As  all  the  accounts  recently  received 
were  of  a  very  unfavourable  description.  Lord 
North  was  anxious  to  prevent  these  inquiries.  He 
set  his  light  troops  in  motion,  to  distract  attention. 
One  gentleman  in  administration  said  that  there 
had  indeed  been  mismanagement  somewhere,  but 
whether  in  parliament  in  not  granting  a  sufficient 
force  at  once  to  put  down  opposition  in  America, 
or  in  the  ministry  in  not  making  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  force  granted,  or  in  the  generals  who 
commanded  at  Boston,  he  would  not  determine. 
Another  hanger-on  of  administration  thought  that 
the  error  certainly  lay  with  our  commanders ;  and 
something  was  said  of  instituting  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General  Gage  and  the 
rest.  Others  of  these  skirmishers  were  so  candid 
as  to  admit  that  there  might  possibly  have  been 
some  little  want  of  vigour  in  the  prime  minister ; 
but  then  they  consoled  him  and  themselves  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late;  and 
Lord  North  pledged  himself  to  be  more  vigorous 
and  more  active  for  the  future.  Administration, 
he  said,  proceeded  upon  such  information  as  they 
received ;  if  other  gentlemen  were  in  possession  of 
better  information,  why  did  they  not  communicate 
it?  It  was  very  true  that  England  must  suffer 
by  this  unfortunate  war,  but  America,  he  said, 
would  suffer  much  more ;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  America,  if  left  to  herself,  without  money, 
without  trade,  without  resources,  would  long 
prefer  a  ruinous  war  with  the  mother-country 
to  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  happy  depen- 
dence upon  her.  It  was  neither  the  intention 
nor  the  wish  of  king  or  ministers  to  be  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, or  oppressive  to  the  Americans  ;  a  greater 
force  would  be  sent  out  to  decide  the  contest,  but  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  offers  of  mercy,  and 
when  the  contest  was  decided  a  mild  and  equitable 
government  would  be  established. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  moved  a  resolution — "  That  bringing 

VOL.  I. 


into  any  part  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  the 
electoral  troops  of  his  majesty,  or  any  other  foreign 
troops,  without  the  previous  consent  of  parliament, 
is  dangerous  and  unconstitutional."     In  support  of 
this  motion  it  was  urged  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  ought  to  extend  to  our  colonies ;  that  the 
Hanoverians  would  not  be  under  the  control  of  our 
military  law,  &c. ;   that  the  putting  them  in  pos- 
session of  those  great  barriers  of  our  commerce 
and  maritime  power— Gibraltar  and  Minorca- 
was  every  way  unadvisable;  and,  finally,  that  the 
king  had  no  right  to  maintain  even  in  a  colony,  or 
conquest,  or  in  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  British  crown,  any  troops  other  than 
were  consented  to  by  parliament,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  as  to  nation.     The  majority  of  the  Lords, 
however,  argued  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  specified  "  within  the  kingdom,*'  and  also 
"  in  ^time  of  peace ;"  that  the  foreign  troops  in 
question  were  not  within  the  kingdom,  and  that 
nobody  would  say  we  were  at  present  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  expression  "  within  the   king- 
dom" meant  to  include  all  our  colonies — all  our 
distant  dependencies;  and  that,  even  giving  the 
words  that  latitude,  still  the  rebellion  and  state  of 
war  in  America  would  justify  the  employing  of 
foreign  troops  upon  the  very  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rjghts.     They  further  urged  that  the  king  had 
been  at  all  times  competent  to  raise  and  keep  up 
an  army,  in  time  of  actual  war  or  rebellion,  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions ;  that  in  this  case  the  Bill  of 
Rights  made  no  distinction  between  an  army  of 
natives  and  an  army  of  foreigners;    and    that 
foreigners,  even  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had 
not  only  been  hired,  but  even  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  without  the  previous  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, which  there  was  no  time  to  obtain.     They 
again  dwelt  upon  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  for 
troops,  and  contended  that  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter's  resolution  would  betoken   a  shameful  and 
unreasonable  distrust  of  the  crown.     The  opposi- 
tion rejoined ;  but  after  a  long  debate  the  previous 
question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  75  (includ- 
ing 22  proxies)  against  32  (including  1  proxy). 
Two  days  after,  a  similar  resolution  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Commons  by  Sir  James  Lowther, 
and  there,  too,  the  previous  question  was  moved 
and   carried  by   a  majority  of   203   against  81. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  North  was  censured  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  for  acceding  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  bill  of  indemnity ;   and  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  the  secretary-at-war,   declared   that    he 
considered  such   a  bill  unnecessary  and   disho- 
nourable ;  that,  though  he  himself  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal adviser  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  troops, 
he  wanted  no  such  protection,  and  should  pity  and 
despise  the   minister  who  could   require  such   a 
bill.*    Barrington  had  given  excellent  advice  as  to 

*  A  bin  of  Indemnity  wm,  howewr,  bronght  in  and  paMed  by  the 
Commons ;  but  it  was  unanimously  r^ecied  by  the  Upper  Hoose»  the 
opposition  arguing  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  afford  an  indemnity 
to  those  who  acknowledged  no  offence ;  and  tte  ministerial  lords, 
that,  as  no  dfence  had  been  committed,  no  indemnity  was  wanted. 
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the  ^'hole  management  of  the  war  in  America ; 
and  thb  advice,  if  not  absolutely  rejected,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  followed.  Hence,  probably,  the 
severity  of  expression  against  the  prime  minister. 
The  noble  secretary-at-war,  moreover,  had  grown 
heartily  sick  of  his  post,  and  was  anxious  to  resign. 
Lord  Barrington,  however,  for  the  present,  consented 
to  drag  on  with  the  ministry ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  in  consequence  of  his  decided  speeches, 
was  turned  out.  The  privy  seal,  which  his  grace 
had  held,  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies ;  and,  to  the  indignation 
of  most  men,  and  the  astonishment  of  still  more, 
Lord  George  Germaine — the  proud,  imperious,  un- 
popular Sackville — ^who  had  been  shifling  and 
changing  between  the  ministerial  benches  and 
opposition,  but  who  of  late  had  taken  a  decided 
part  in  all  the  coercive  measures  which  had  been 
adopted,  was  made  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  American  affairs. 
It  was  imagined  by  some  that  government  fancied 
a  more  austere  and  inflexible  character  would  do 
that  business  better  than  the  mild  Lord  Dartmouth 
had  done  it  ;*  but  the  opinion  abroad  in  the  world 
was  that  Lord  George  was  a  man  without  honour 
or  character,  obstinate  without  real  firmness,  and 
haughty  and  proud  without  any  real  courage.  At 
the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Rochford  retired,  and 
was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern 
department  by  Lord  Weymouth ;  and  a  few  days 
after  "  the  wicked"  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  opening  of  the  session  by 
the  severity  of  his  attacks  upon  administration,  was 
called  to  the  privy  council  and  appointed  to  the 
sinecure  office  of  chief  justice  in  eyre  beyond 
Trent.  This  also  astonished  most  people,  who 
knew  the  shameful  irregidaritiea  of  Lyttelton's 
life  and  conduct,  and  the  strictness  of  the  king 
as  to  all  moral  or  conventional  observances. 
But  George  III.  had  been  obliged  before  now  to 
admit  into  his  cabinet  and  court  lords  equally  de- 
praved or  irregular :  Lyttelton  renounced  his  close 
connexion  with  Chatham  and  Temple,  agreed  to 
defend  the  very  measures  he  had  attacked,  and  had 
eloquence  and  abilities  well  worth  a  price.t 

As  early  as  the  30th  of  October  Lord  North 
had  brought  in  a  bill,  in  conformity  with  a  passage 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  for  enabling  the 
king  to  assemble  the  militia  in  cases  of  actual  re- 
bellion. Upon  the  second  reading  there  was  a 
warm  debate  upon  it.  "  The  principal  objection 
made  to  this  bill  was  the  prodigious  additional 
power  with  which  it  armed  the  crown,  the  king 
being  enabled  by  it  to  draw  out  the  militia  in  case 
of  a  rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  This 
was  said  to  be,  in  fact,  empowering  the  crown  to 
draw  the  militia  out  whenever  it  thought  fit,  as  a 
pretence  could  never  be  wanting  for  the  purpose, 
while  there  was  a  black  Carib  remaining  in  St. 
Vincent's,  a  runaway  negro  in  the  mountains  of 

*  Burke,  in  Ann.  Regit. 

i  Thvre  were  alto  some  new  court  apfointmcntt.  Lord  Pelham 
was  made  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  Loid  Aahbombrm. 
groom  of  the  stole. 


Jamaica,  or  a  Hindoo  rajah  left  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.*'*  It  was  urged  that  the  militia  had 
been  formed  under  the  express  condition  of  not 
being  called  out,  except  in  cases  of  invasion  or 
rebellion  within  the  kingdom ;  that  by  this  new 
bill  it  would]  be  in  the  power  of  a  minister  to 
embody  the  militia  whenever  he  pleased;  and 
as,  when  embodied,  they  were  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  mutiny  act,  the^  would  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  converted  into  a  regular  standing 
army.  It  was  represented  in  strong  and  severe 
terms  that  this  bill  was  a  rounding  and  completing 
of  that  system  which  had  for  some  years  been  uni- 
formly pursued,  to  render  the  crown  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  and  to  place  the  people 
naked  and  defenceless  in  its  power.  The  opposi- 
tion enumerated,  as  signs  and  instances  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  great  increase  of  our  military  peace  esta- 
blishment, the  continually  growing  influence  ob- 
tained bv  multiplying  places  and  pensions,  the 
great  weight  given  to  the  crown  by  the  royal  mar- 
riage bill,  the  inordinate  power  obtained  by  vio- 
lating the  rights  and  chapter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  unusual  powers  granted  by  the  late 
Quebec  Act  and  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  the 
design  to  overawe  the  nation  into  a  submission  to 
any  measures  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
force.  And  they  added,  that  administration,*taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  were 
attempting  to  bring  the  people  by  this  new  militia 
bill  under  martial  law,  and  to  make  that  law  part 
of  the  established  prerc^tive  of  the  crown.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  urged  by  nnd  for  Lord  North, 
that  these  were  dreams  and  chimeras  impossible 
ever  to  be  realised  in  a  country  governed  like  Eng- 
land ;  that  any  minister  would  risk  his  head  by 
calling  out  the  militia  of  England  under  false  pre- 
tences or  from  unconstitutional  motives ;  that  he 
must  always  face  the  parliament  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  and,  if  ever  his  conduct  was  such  as  gen- 
tlemen were  predicting,  he  would,  if  he  escaped 
the  scaffold,  be  certainly  sent  to  a  mad- house. 
They  contended  that  a  militia  was  the  great  con- 
stitutional defence  of  a  free  country,  and  one  that 
had  always  been  called  for,  in  opposition  to  a 
standing  army,  by  the  most  celebrated  patriots,  by 
the  men  who  had  been  the  most  jealous  of  the 
powers  of  the  crown.  As  there  was  a  necessity  for 
sending  the  regular  forces  abroad  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  people  in  America,  it 
became  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode  of  home 
security  and  defence  in  their  absence ;  and  what 
mode,  it  was  asked,  could  be  so  proper  and  so  Qon- 
stitutional  as  the  present?  Would  gentlemen 
who  complained  of  sending  a  few  battalions  of 
Hanoverians,  who,  though  foreigners,  were  the 
king's  subjects  and  our  natural  friends,  to 
strengthen  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, now  recommend  the  introduction  of 
foreigners  into  England? — or  would  they  wish 
that  our  ports,  our  docks,  our  very  capital  should 
be  left  open  to  the  enterprise   of  any   insidious 

*  Ann.  Rc^. 
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enemy  that  might  choose  to  take  advantage  of  our 
defenceless  situation?    The  defence  of  England 
belonged  to  Englishmen  only,  and  his  majesty,  it 
was  said,  could  not  give  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  unbounded  confidence  he  reposed  in  their 
zeal,  affection,  and  loyalty,  than  by  putting  the 
protection  of  his  crown,  person,  and  kingdom  in 
the  bands  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  who  raised 
and   commanded  the  militia.     In  the  course  of 
the  debate  it  was  noticed  by  opposition  that  the 
first  battalion  of  Devonshire  militia  in  an  address 
to  the  king  had  made  an  offer  of  their  service 
against  all  enemies,  internal  as  well  as  external ; 
and  this  was  interpreted  to  be  a  very  significant 
threat  against  all  those  throughout  the  kingdom 
who  entertained  political  opinions  different  from 
those  of  the  court  and  cabinet,  and  more  particu- 
larly against  such  gentlemen  as,  in  fulfilling  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  country,  had  unremittingly 
laboured  in  parliament  to  prevent  a  most  unna- 
tural and    ruinous  civil    war.      This    provoked 
counter-charges  from  ministers,  who  alleged  that 
efforts  had  heen  made  to  deceive  his  majesty  as  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  people;   and  that 
letters  from   a  society  in  J>ondon,  which  called 
itself  the  Constitutional,*  had  been  circulated 
with  great  industry,  recommending  the  people  to 
enter  into  associations  in  the  different  counties  and 
towns,  citing  as  an  example,  and  assigning  as  a 
motive,  the  successes  which  had  attended  that 
plan  in  bringing  ahout  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
This,  they  said,  had  induced  the  officers  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Devonshire  militia  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  government ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
plain  country  gentlemen,  not  versed  in  nice  dis- 
tinctions, and  party  subtilties,  should  look  upon 
the  letters  of  the  Constimtional  Society  as  pro- 
posing less  than  another  revolution.     In  the  end 
the  second  reading  of  the  militia  bill  was   car- 
ried by  the  vast  majority  of  259  against  50  only. 
When  the  bill  wasin  committee  there  was  another 
debate,  and  Lord  North  was  assailed  with  more 
eloquence   and   more   arguments.      An    amend- 
ment was  moved,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  power 

*  The  hod  maa  of  this  lociety  wnt  the  Rev.  John  Iloroo  (Horne 
Tooke),  who  in  1774  lud  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commont 
for  a  libel  on  the  speaker,  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  Charles  Fox 
hod  pfoposed  committing  him  to  Kewnte.  but  tlio  House  voted  a 
commitment  to  the  serKeiint-at-arms.  The  very  wit:y  and  political 
parson  showed  tiiai  tlie  evidence  against  him  was  defoeiive,  and  ho 
wras  discharged  the  next  day  on  myiug  the  fiscs.  In  the  montli  of 
August  of  tlie  present  v<^r  (1775)  Home  was  brought  into  trouble  by 
an  advertisement,  sijnied  by  him,  from  the  CoNsmTuriOKAi.  Socivnr, 
vespecting  the  Americans.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  b^  govem- 
tt.  and  "^     *  **^  '-' *' "^ ' — ' 


.    _.  the  atiomey-geneial  Sled  inrormations  e*  tiffiew  against 

all  the  printers  in  whose  papers  tlie  adverticement  bad  appoarod. 
The  law  proceedings  ran  out  to  a  great  length  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  SOth  of  November,  1777.  that  Horne  received  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Lord  MansHeld  insisted  on  the  monstrosity 
of  his  offence,  in  proclaiming 'that  hb  majesty's  troops  engaged  at 
Concord  and  Lexington  had  been  guilty  of  a  bloody  murder.  His 
sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  imnrtsoned  for  oue  year,  pay  a  fine  of 
2O0/.,  and  find  security  for  his  good  behavtour  for  three  vears,  himself 
in  400/.,  and  two  securitlei  in  200i.  each.  Besides  calling  the  action 
a  murder,  the  Constxtutiowai.  Society  had  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
100/.  should  be  raised  '*  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  aged  parents  of  our  belotied  Ameriea»feUuwsubjecu" 
who  had  preferred  death  to  slavery,  and  had  fallen  at  or  near  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  This  was  meant  as  a  setoff  against  subscrip- 
tions raised  and  being  raised  in  London  and  many  uarts  of  England 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Britisli  soldiers  who  had  perished  1 


granted  to  the  king  of  assemhling  the  militia 
should  not  extend  heyond  the  continuance  of 
the  present  rebellion  in  America;  and  the  op- 
position told  him  that  if  he  opposed  this  motion 
it  would  convince  them,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
their  worst  suspicions  respecting  the  bill  were 
well  founded.  But,  the  question  being  put,  this 
amendment  was  rejected  by  140  against  55. 
Another  amendment  was  then  moved,  that  the 
militia  should  not  be  called  out  of  their  respec- 
tive counties,  unless  in  case  of  actual  invasion. 
This  also  was  negatived.  A  clause  was  then  pro- 
posed to  empower  or  authorise  his  majesty  to 
assemble  parliament  within  fourteen  days  when- 
ever the  'present  act,  in  the  event  of  a  war  or  re- 
bellion in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
should  be  called  into  operation;  and  this  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division.  On  the  third  read- 
ing, which  did  not  take  place  till  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, a  rider  was  proposed  by  Sir  George 
Saville,  limiting  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  seven 
years ;  and  this  was  not  resisted  by  ministers. 

Hitherto  Scotland  had  been  left  without 
any  militia.  In  the  month  of  December  liord 
Mountstuart  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  establishing  a  militia  in  that  king- 
dom ;  but  the  House  was  so  thin  at  the  time  that 
the  project  was  scarcely  discussed.  In  the  course 
of  the  session  the  bill  was  reproduced  and  fully 
argued.  It  was  eagerly  patronised  by  the  Scotch 
members,  and  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  admi- 
nistration ;  yet  it  met  with  a  strong  opposition, 
more  particularly  from  the  English  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  would  not  own  the  gentle  dominion  of 
Lord  North  in  this  particular,  who  could  not  forget 
their  old  national  prejudices,  and  who  chose  to 
consider  the  scheme  as  a  very  dangerous  innova- 
tion. The  liberal  opposition  sided  with  the  squire- 
archy ;  the  bill  was  opposed  with  a  great  deal  of 
illiberality  in  all  its  stages,  and  was  finally  rejected 
by  112  against  95,  Lord  North  finding  himself  in 
the  unusual  predicament  of  having  divided  in  the 
minority.  He  and  the  advocates  for  the  bill  had 
dwelt  upon  the  utility  of  a  militia  as  a  national 
defence,  and  had  urged  that  the  constant  loyalty 
and  invariable  attachment  to  government  which 
the  Scots  had  shown  for  many  years  past  had 
removed  former  objections,  and  entitled  them  to 
have  arms,  iike  the  English,  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  coasts  and  their  own  homes  and  property. 
Those  who  opposed  the  bill  said  that,  as  Scotland 
contributed  very  little  to  the  land-tax*  she  ought  to 
have  no  militia  unless  she  bore  all  the  expense 
herself ;  that,  as  Scotsmen  were  too  subservient 
to  ministers,  they  might,  if  they  got  a  militia,  em- 
ploy it  against  the  liberties  and  constitution  of 
England,  &c. 

Though  numerically  weak,  the  opposition  were 
strong  in  other  qualities :  Barre  had  lost  none  of 
his  fire,  Burke  was  at  the  full  maturity  of  his 
splendid  powers,  and  Charles  Fox  was  every  day 
improving  as  an  orator  and  debater.  Since  par- 
liament had  existed  there  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
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a  more  rhetorical  and  eloquent  opposition,  and, 
certainly,  there  had  never  heen  a  more  active  one. 
They  renewed  the  contest  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, and  continued  to  divide  the  House  in  spite  of 
the  depressing  consciousness  that  every  division 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  their 
numbers.    When  the  navy  estimates  were  brought 
forward   in  the  committee  of  supply,  and  when 
ministers   asked   for    28,000  seamen,   including 
marines,  stating  that  seventy-eight  sail  of  all  kinds 
would  be  required  for  the  North  American  station 
alone,  they  represented  that  this  was  far  too  great 
for  a  peace  establishment,  and  far  too  small  for 
such  a  war  as  they  were  embarking  in  ;  they 
affirmed  that  our  coasts  at  home  would  be  left 
naked  and  defenceless,  or  our  West  India  islands 
and  all  other  distant  services  abandoned;   they 
arraigned,   in  unequivocal    language,  the   whole 
management  of  our  naval  affairs  by  the  present 
administration;   and  they  accused  Sandwich,  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  not  merely  of  misma- 
nagement but  also  of  malversation.     When  the 
estimates  for  the  land   service  were   submitted 
there  was  a  fresh  battle.     Lord  Barrington,  as 
secretary-at-war,  asked  for  more  than  2,000,000/., 
which  was  to  include  the  staff,  levy-money,  and 
the  pay  of  the  five  Hanoverian  battalions.     His 
lordship  stated  that  the  whole  force  would  amount 
to  about  55,000  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  25,000 
would  be  employed  in   America.     But  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  as  yet,  hardly  any 
of  the  corps  were  completed,  and  that  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  recruiting.     This  might  arise 
not  less  from  the   prosperous  condition  of  the 
country  than  from  any  decided  aversion  of  the 
people  to  enlist  for  an  American  war.     The  re- 
cruiting Serjeant  prospers  most  in  times  of  distress. 
Lord  Barrington  said  that  no  means  had  been  left 
untried ; — the  bounty-money  had  been  raised— the 
standard  of  height  had  been  lowered — attempts 
had  been   made  to  enlist  Irish   Roman   Catho- 
lics, and  to  incorporate  foreigners  singly  into  Bri- 
tish regiments ;  but  all  had  failed  of  the  expected 
effect,  and  the  recruiting  service  still  went  on  very 
languidly.*      Speaking  agamst  his  own  inward 
conviction,  he  said  that  an  army  in  America  was 
as  necessary  as  a  strong  fleet,  and  that,  when  the 
operations  of  the  army  were  directed  to  specific 
services  and  supported  by  the  formidable  fleet,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Americans  could  withstand 
it.     What  his  lordship's  real  sentiments  were  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  an  army  we  know 
from  some  admirable  letters  he  addressed  at  various 
times  to  ministers.     At  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  Barrington  had  distinctly  stated  to  the  prime 
minister  his  opinion  that  the  contest  would  cost  us 
more  than  we  could  ever  gain  by  complete  success. 

*  Hii  lordship  exprestly  and  ctronRly'denied  tliat  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  men  was  owing  to  the  dishke  with  which  the  people  in 
general  regarded  .the  present  war ;  and,  in  mentioning  several  causes 
for  tho'xr  slackness,  he  rested  chiefly  on  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
manufactures,  which,  though  it  brought  a  tem)<orary  distress  on  the 
military  service,  was  a  proof  of  the  great  real  strength  and  wealth 
of  the  kingdom,  and  ite  consequent  ability  to  support  HtU  or  any 
'^'"T  war. 


If   coercive  measures  were    to  be  adopted,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  leil  to  our  navy  and  to  a 
strong  blockading  force  without  land  troops.     To 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  then  secretary  for  Ameri- 
can affairs,  he  wrote : — **  The  point  under  consi- 
deration at  present  is,  how  the  mother-country 
should  act  towards  colonies,  one  of  which  seems  to 
be  in  actual  rebellion,  and  many  more  on  the  verge 
of  it     I  will  begin  with  the  Massachusetts,  whose 
conduct  has  merited  the  most  severe  chastisement, 
and  is  such  as  would  justify  conquest ;  but  I  am 
against  employing  troops  to  conquer  that  country, 
for  the  following  reasons : — First,  I  doubt  whether 
all  the  troops  in  North  America,  though  probably 
enow  for  a  pitched  battle  with  the  strength  of  the 
province,  are  enow  to  subdue  it,  being  of  great 
extent  and  full  of  men  accustomed  to  fire-arms. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  hitherto  been  thought 
brave,  but  enthusiasm  gives  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  unknown  before.     If  the  Massachusetts  (with 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
Island  are  said  to  have  made  common  cause)  were 
conquered,  they  must  be  kept  under  by   large 
armies  and  fortresses^  Uie  expense  of  which  tcould 
be  ruinotis  and  endless.     Second,  because  the 
.  most  successful  conquest  that  can  be  imagined 
must  produce  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  civil 
war.     Third,  because  a  conquest  by  land  is  un- 
necessary, when  the  country  can  be  reduced  first 
by  distressy  and  then  to  obedience  by  our  marine 
totally  interrupting  all  commerce  and  fishery^ 
and  even  seizing  all  the  ships  in  the  ports^  with 
very  little  expense  and  less  bloodshea.     To  this 
might  be  added  the  punishment  of  the  factious 
chiefs  by  impeachment  or  bill,  if  their  persons  can 
be  secured ;  but,  till  then,  any  judicial  proceedings 
would  provoke,  not  hurt,  and  confer  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  without  the  pain  of  it ;  which  is  the 
perfection  of  fanatical  beatitude.     In  respect  to 
the  other  colonies  south  of  New  England  a  strict 
execution  of  the  act  of  navigation  and  other  restric- 
tive laws  would  probably  be  sufficient  at  present ; 
and  a  small  addition  of  firigates  and  sloops  would 
so  execute  those  laws  as  to  prevent  almost  all  com- 
merce with  foreign  states.     Those  colonies  should 
also  be  left  to  deal  with  the  Indians^  the  mother- 
country    withdrawing    the    establishments    made 
since  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  and  kept  up  till  this  day 
at  a  great  expense.     Though  we  must  depend  on 
our  smaller  ships  for  the  active  part  of  this  plan, 
I  think  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  should  be 
stationed  in  North  America,  both  to  prevent  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  and  any  attempt  of 
the  colonies  to  attack  our  smaller  vessels  by  sea. 
It  remains  to  be  considered  what  should  be  done 
with  our  troops.   I  think  they  should  by  no  means 
remain   inactive   at  Boston,   where  their    spirits 
would  be  cowed,  while  the  colony  would  be  amaz- 
ingly enriched.     They  should  not  be  quartered  in 
any  of  the  provinces  which  have  sent  deputies  to 
the  congress ;   for,  if  in  a  large  body,  they  will 
enrich  those  colonies  as  they  now  do  New  England, 
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and>  if  separated  into  small  ones,  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  useless  and  probably  be  insulted.  Very 
good  quarters  may  be  provided  for  them  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Eaist  Florida,  till  they  can  be 
employed  with  good  effect.  If  these  ideas  are 
well -foundedf  the  colonies  will  in  a  few  months  feel 
their  distress ;  their  spirits,  not  animated  by  any 
little  successes  on  their  part,  or  violence  of  perse- 
cution on  ours,  will  sink ;  they  will  be  conse- 
quently inclined  to  treat,  probably  to  submit,  to  a 
certain  degree;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
whole  is  then  over,  for  then,  with  dignity,  we  may 
make  them  concessions.  I  repeat,  our  contest  is 
merely  a  point  of  honour;  and  Cardinal ,*de  Retz 
wisely  observes,  quHl  n*y  a  rien  qui  doit  moim 
s*(nUrer  que  l^honneur" 

If,  as  many  military  men  think,  this  system  of 
blockade  would  have  been  attended  with  almost 
complete  success  even  in  a  later  war,  when  the 
Americans  had  a  considerable  fleet,*  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  effect  if  it  had  been  adopted  at 
this  moment,  when,  properly  speaking,  they  had  no 
fleet  whatever,  and  no  formidable  fortifications  on 
their  coasts.  Lord  Barrington,  persisting  in  his  judi- 
cious notion,  wrote  to  Lord  North,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  assembling  of  parliament, — *'  As  it  is 
the  measure  of  government  to  have  a  large  army 
in  North  America,  it  is  my  duty  and  inclination  to 
make  that  measure  succeed  to  the  utmost,  though 
my  own  opinion  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  that 
the  America/ii  may  be  reduced  by  the  fleet ^  but 
never  can  be  by  the  army,^^  On  the  26th  of 
October,  the  very  day  on  which  the  king  opened 
parliament,  his  lordship  wrote  another  warning 
fetter  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  imploring  him 
not  to  think  of  marching  troops  into  the  interior  of 
the  colonies.  "  I  hope,**  said  he,  **  the  idea  will 
not  be  entertained,  for  there  must  be  great  danger 
of  the  force  wanting  many  essential  necessaries 
where  there  is  so  little  to  be  had — so  much  desire 
to  prevent  the  having  that  little — so  much  diffi- 
culty in  conveying  artillery,  stores,  provisions,  &c. 
— and  so  much  hazard  of  losing  communication 
with  the  ships.**t  But  all  this  warning  and 
advice  was  thrown  away  upon  ministers,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  upon  the  king,  who,  while 
he  implored  Barrington  to  remain  in  office,  fol- 
lowed plans  of  his  own,  and  imposed  them 'upon 
Lord  North  and  the  rest  of  the  administration. 
For  the  present  it  was  held  that  the  naval  force 
must  be  accompanied  with  an  army ;  and,  after 
a  hard  contest,  the  estimates  of  ministers  were 
carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one. 

The  petition  from  congress  which  Mr.  Penn 
had  presented  to  his  majesty  had  been  frequently 

•  lo  tho  war  of  1812—15. 

t  LeiXen  in  the  Politicml  Life  of  WiUUm  Viaeoant  Barrington.  by 
bis  brother.  Shute.  BUbop  of  Darham.  In  the  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmoath,  last  quoted,  he  says  with  great  earnestness —"  Allow  me 
outre  more,  my  dear  lord,  to  remind  yoa  of  the  necessity  there  is.  in 
all  military  matters,  not  to  stir  a  step  without  full  consultation  of 
able  military  men.  after  giving  them  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  whole  matter  under  constderaticv.  with  all  its  oircnmstanees. 
I  am  sensible  nothing  can  excuse  the  frequent  liberties  of  this  kind 
whicb  I  take,  but  an  bunest,  disinterested  anxiety  for  the  public,  and 
a  dflMfs  to  mtr%  the  king  and  his  adminiitraliuo.'* 


brought  under  discussion.  On  the  1th  of  Novem- 
her,  when  a  copy  of  that  petition  was  laid  before 
the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said  that  he  saw 
Mr.  Penn  below  the  bar,  and  that  he  should  move 
for  his  being  examined  by  the  House  before  they 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  petition. 
Ministers  opposed  this  proposition,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  56  against  22.  The 
noble  mover,  who,  according  to  Burke,  was 
distinguished  for  his  perseverance,  then  made 
another  motion,  that  Mr.  Penn  should  be  examined 
on  the  next  day.  Considerable  resistance  was 
also  made  to  this  motion ;  but  at  last  ministers  re* 
luctantly  agreed  that  the  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  examined  on  the  10th. 
Penn,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  ailmost  all  the  members  of  congress,  in  answer 
to  specific  questions,  said  that  no  designs  of  inde- 
pendency had  been  formed  by  the  congress — ^that 
the  members  composing  that  body  spoke  the  sense 
of  their  constituents,  and  that  the  difierent  pro- 
vinces would  be  governed  by  their  decisions — that 
the  war  was  levied  merely  in  defence  of  what  the 
colonists  thought  their  liberties — that  the  spirit  of 
resistance  was  general  in  the  colonies — that  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  contained  about  60,000 
men  able  to  carry  arms,  and  that  of  these  20,000 
had  voluntarily  enrolled — that  an  additional  body 
of  4500  minute  men  had  since  been  raised  in  that 
province — that  they  had  means  and  materials  for 
casting  iron  in  great  plenty — that  they  cast  brass 
cannon  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  small  arms  in 
great  abundance  and  in  great  perfection — that  the 
colonies  had  founded  great  hopes  of  reconciliation 
upon  the  petition  which  he  had  brought  over  and 
presented  ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  styled  the  Olive 
Branch — that  if  conciliatory  measures  were  not 
speedily  adopted  it  was  probable  they  would 
form  connexions  with  foreign  powers — that  con- 
gress still  really  wished  for  a  continuance  of  their 
connexion  with  the  mother-country,  and  had  no 
intention  of  throwing  off  the  regulations  on  their 
trade,  &c.  Penn  was  an  honest  but  weak  man ; 
he  no  doubt  spoke  his  own  sentiments,  but  he  had 
assuredly  been  deceived,  like  so  many  others,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  the  congress  itself.  The 
real  makers  of  the  revolution  regarded  with  con- 
tempt this  Olive  Branch :  they  had  declared  against 
any  restrictions  or  regulations  of  their  trade,  and 
they  had  at  this  moment  begun  their  applications 
for  assistance  to  the  French  court !  These  fiEicts 
had  been  exposed  by  more  than  one  member  of 
the  government :  nevertheless  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond made  a  motion  that  this  despised  Olive 
Branchy  this  hollow  petition,  was  sufficient  ground 
for  a  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences  sub- 
sisting between  Great  Britain  and  America  !  In 
the  debate  which  ensued  the  Americans  were  again 
patted  on  the  back  by  the  opposition,  and  told 
that,  from  their  native  courage  and  the  nature  of 
their  country,  intersected  with  vast  rivers  and 
abounding  in  strong  inclosures,  thick  forests,  and 
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deep  and  impassable  swamps,  they  were  invin- 
cible! The  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was, 
however,  negatived  by  86  against  33.  Some  of 
the  majority  very  aptly  contrasted  the  smooth  lan- 
guage of  the  petition  to  the  king  with  the  rough 
and  bitter  language  of  the  addresses  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland,* 
which  were  adopted  by  congress  at  the  same 
time  as  the  said  petition,  which  M'ere  sent 
over,  like  firebrands,  with  this  Olive  Branchy  and 
now  industriously  circulated  in  order  to  involve 
the  whole  empire  in  insurrection  and  rebellion. 
These  noble  lords  had  no  doubt  that  the  addresses 
to  the  popular  bodies  at  home  spoke  the  real  sense 
and  wishes  of  congress,  and  that  the  petition  was 
merely  an  insidious  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
king  and  parliament : — at  all  events,  documents  so 
different,  and  adppted  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
could  not  both  be  sincere.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, the  Duke  of  Graflon  made  a  series  of  per- 
plexing motions — that  ministers  should  lay  before 
the  House  an  account  of  the  number  of  forces  serv- 
ing in  America  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  with  their  several  stations  and  distribu- 
tions—that they  should  lay  before  the  House  the 
precise  state  of  the  army  now  in  America — that 
they  should  lay  before  them  all  the  plans  that  had 
been  adopted  for  providing  winter  quarters  for  those 
troops — ^that  they  should  produce  an  estimate  of  the 
forces  now  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland—  and,  lastly, 
that  an  estimate  of  the  military  force  necessary 
to  be  sent  against  America,  with  a  precise  account 
of  the  number  of  artillery,  &c.,  should  also  be  laid 
before  the  House.  Ministers  objected  that  nothing 
would  better  please  and  serve  the  Americans  than 
such  ample  disclosures;  that  it  was  contrary  to 
every  rule  of  office,  as  well  as  to  every  maxim  of 
war  and  common  sense,  to  furnish  our  enemies 
with  such  intelligence.  Earl  Gower  asserted,  on 
the  credit  of  an  officer  of  eminence  in  America, 
that  the  measures  determined  upon  here  were  much 
sooner  known  in  the  rebel  camp  than  in  the  king's 
army!  As  usual,  the  debate  wandered  to  the 
original  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  the  real  object 
and  intention  of  congress.  Camden,  Shelbume, 
and  other  lords  in  opposition,  treated  the  assertion 
that  America  was  aspiring  at  independence,  as  an 
unfounded  calumny.  On  the  other  side,  the  new 
convert,  Lord  Lyttelton,  contended  that  everything 
proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion ;  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  great  legal  authority  of  the  day,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion.  Mansfield's  speech,  on 
this  occasion,  was  much  admired,  and  it  appears  to 
have  carried  conviction  to  many  minds  which  had 
half  doubted  before.  He  observed  that  Sir  Josiah 
Child  (the  eminent  political  economist  of  the  pre- 
ceding century)  had  foretold,  previously  to  the 
year  1688,  that  the  Americans  would  finally  at- 
tempt to  be  our  rivals  in  power,  commerce,  and 
manufactures ;  and  that  Davenant  had  clearly  fore- 
seen that,  whenever  America  should  find  herself 

•  We  will,  at  a  future  pue,  give  lome  specimens  of  theae  iaflam- 
matory  addrcsief  to  tiie  Imiu 


Strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  mother  country, 
she  would  naturally  endeavour  to  become  a  se^mrate 
and  independent  state.  "  This,"  said  Mansfield, 
**  has  been  the  constant  object  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  almost  from  her  earliest  infancy.  Their 
struggles  compelled  King  William  t5  revoke  his 
former  charter,  and  give  them  a  new  one;  and, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  to  procure  an 
act,  that  no  law  originating  in  the  colonies  should 
be  valid  if^ontrary  to  the  law  of  England.  These 
disputes  have  scarcely  ever  subsided :  in  the  year 
1733,  Mr.  Talbot,  afterwards  chancellor,  proposed 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
indicating  the  precise  nature  of  the  disputes,  and 
fully  asserting  doctrines  similar  to  those  now  main- 
tained by  the  British  parliament.  The  new  ad- 
ministration formed  in  1756  were  extremely  un- 
willing to  engage  in  a  war  on  account  of  America ; 
and  would  have  avoided  it,  had  not  circumstances 

§iven  another  turn  to  the  subsisting  disputes."  "  I 
0  not  assert,"  he  continued,  "  that  America  was 
not  the  true  cause  of  the  war ;  I  am  certain  it  was. 
A  vulgar  opinion  prevailed,  the  reverse  of  truth, 
that  we  armed  in  defence  of  Hanover ;  but,  what- 
ever form  the  war  might  afterwards  assume,  it  was 
originally  undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  Ame- 
rica. At  the  peace,  the  inconveniences  which  have 
since  arisen  were  partly  foreseen  ;  but  they  were, 
with  suitable  wisdom,  balanced  against  those  which 
might  result  from  the  other  part  of  the  alternative. 
The  restoration  of  Canada  to  France  would  have 
been  the  source  of  endless  contention."  In  pro- 
ceeding, Mansfield  exposed  the  conduct  of  Camden, 
Grafton,  and  others  who  had  assented  to  the  bills 
which  had  hurried  on  the  American 'quarrels,  and 
who  were  now  so  boldly  condemning  others  for 
those  very  bills.  "  At  the  time,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  of  imposing  the  stamp  duties,  an  idea  prevailed, 
that  America,  from  her  increased  power  and  ability, 
should  contribute  to  alleviate  the  burdens  with 
which  she  had  been  instrumental  in  loading  this 
country.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
measure;  from  succeeding  events  I  regret  its 
adoption,  but  at  the  time  it  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion. The  next  year  the  declaratory  law  was  passed 
with  equal  unanimity.  In  a  year  after,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  (Camden),  being  then 
at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  councils,  and  pre- 
siding on  the  woolsack,  was  present  when  the 
port  duties  were  imposed,  but  offered  not  the 
slightest  resistance.  When  the  resolutions  for 
extending  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  relative  to 
the  trial  of  persons  for  offences  committed  out  of 
the  realm,  were  voted,  the  same  learned  lord  re- 
tained his  situation,  and  the  noble  duke,  who  made 
the  motion  this  day,  then  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury;  both  were  in  the  cabinet,  and  yet 
not  a  word  was  said  against  the  measure !  I  look 
back  with  sorrow  to  all  these  transactions.  Lastly, 
the  bill  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  on  which 
the  learned  lord  hath  tjiis  day  bestowed  so  many 
hard  names,  was  passed  without  oppo&ition.  If 
these  acts  were  justifiable,  those  which  succeeded 
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were  equally  so.  America  does  not  complain  of 
particular  injuries  so  much  as  the  violation  of  her 
rights ;  in  one  place  congress  sum  up  the  whole 
of  their  grievances  in  the  passage  of  the  declaratory 
act  which  asserts  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
or  the  power  of  making  laws  for  America  in  all 
cases.  Hence  arises  the  dispute;  they  positively 
deny  the  existence,  not  the  mode  of  exercising  the 
right :  they  would  allow  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
a  nominal  sovereignty,  hut  no  more :  they  would 
renounce  dependency  on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
but  not  on  the  person  of  the  king,  whom  they 
would  reduce  to  a  cipher.  In  fine,  they  would 
stand  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  as  Hanover  now 
stands ;  or,  rather,  as  Scotland  stood  towards 
England  before  the  Union."  His  lordship  then 
advanced  other  facts  and  deductions,  to  prove  that 
total  independence  was  the  object  of  America — that 
Great  Britain  could  not  concede  any  one  claim 
without  relinquishing  all,  and  admitting  dissever- 
ance and  independence,  which,  he  supposed,  was 
not  intended  by  any  of  their  lordships;  and  he 
concluded  by  warning  them  that  measures  of  con- 
ciliation would  only  furnish  grounds  for  new 
claims,  or  produce  terras  of  pretended  obedience 
and  submission.  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  string  of 
resolutions  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

In  the  Commons  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  was  considerably  cooled  by  Lord 
North's  moving,  on  the  13th  of  November,  that 
the  land  tax  should  be  raised  to  four  shillings  in 
the  pound.  Some  of  the  opposition  congratulated 
the  squires  upon  this,  the  enviable  first-fruits  of 
their  darling  coercive  American  measures ;  while, 
others  attempted  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  per- 
petual mortgage  on  their  estates.  An  amendment 
was  moved  that  the  land  tax  should  be  three  shil- 
lings instead  of  four,  but  this  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  182  to  47,  and  then  the  original  motion 
passed  of  course.  During  this  debate  Lord  North 
assured  the  country  gentlemen  that  the  idea  of 
taxation  and  levying  some  revenue  from  America 
was  not  abandoned ;  and  that,  when  anything  of 
that  sort  dropped  from  ministers,  it  meant  no  more 
than  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  present.  The 
party  he  addressed  not  only  wished  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  sovereignty,  but  also  for  American 
taxes  to  go  to  the  diminution  of  their  own  burdens. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  Burke,  after  presenting 
a  petition  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  made 
his  famous  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
composing  the  present  troubles  and  quieting  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America.  The 
bill  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  l,,de  tallagio  non  concedcndo.  Still  con- 
fident that  the  Americans  were  not  aiming  at  a 
separate  political  existence,  but  would  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  a  redress  of  grievances,  Burke  pro- 
posed the  total  renunciation  of  taxation,  the  repeal 
of  all  obnoxious  laws  and  acts  of  parliament 
passed  since  the  year  1766,  a  full  amnesty  for  all 
offences,  and  a  recognition  of  the  congress,  in  order 
to  a  final  adjustment  of  all  and  every  part  of  the 


quarrel.  His  speech  occupied  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  in  spite  of  its  great  merits  it 
thinned  the  House,  which  seems  at  that  period,  to 
have  considered  that  the  greatest  orator  ought,  on 
no  account,  to  exceed  one  hour  in  one  speech.  He 
did  not  conceal  that  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
would  necessarily  involve  a  change  in  the  ministers, 
who,  he  said,  had  brought  the  country  into  this 
dilemma,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  He  urged 
that  any  delay  was  dangerous ;  that  if  the  quarrel 
continued  the  Bourbon  powers  would  certainly  in- 
terfere ;  and  that  this  country  was  utterly  incapable 
of  coping  with  America,  if  backed  by  France  and 
Spain.  Though  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
colonies  were  aiming  at  independence,  he  said  that 
America  could  be  retained  by  her  good  inclinations 
alone.  If  this  failed  all  failed,  and  it  were  better 
to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  colonies  before  we 
ruined  ourselves  and  irritated  them,  than  after  wc 
had  annihilated  their  affections  for  ever.  He  was 
answered  by  Governor  PowTiall,  who  denied  that 
any  renunciation,  or  repeal,  or  amnesty,  on  our 
part,  would  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
increasing  the  pride  and  resistance  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  who  accused  the  colonists  of  having  all 
along  entertained  notions  far  more  extreme  than 
anydiey  had  ventured  to  express  until  recently. 
Pownall  also  maintained  that  to  repeal  up  to  1766 
only  would  not  at  all  satisfy  the  Americans,  who 
demanded  a  repeal  up  to  1763,  including  the 
withdrawal  of  the  declaratory  act  that  affirmed'our 
sovereignty  and  supremacy.  Nay,  he  insisted,  that 
to  satisfy  the  Americans,  the  repeal  must  be  ex- 
tended as  far  back  as  to  1672.  "  They  complain," 
said  he,  "  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  now  that 
is  as  old  as  the  act  of  navigation.  To  my  argu- 
ment it  is  nothing  how  far  this  is  right  or  wrong, 
grievous  or  otherwise;  but  the  Americans  com- 
plain of  it ;  and,  if  the  bill  which  is  to  afford 
redress  and  concede  to  their  complaints,  must  be 
effectual  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence,  this 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough."  Other  gentlemen 
urged,  that,  though  Burke's  bill  did  not  concede 
nearly  enough  to  satisfy  the  Americans,  it  conceded 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  us ;  that  it  would  be 
acknowledging  and  establishing  a  principle  that 
parliament  never  had  any  right  to  dispose  of 
.American  revenue  or  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
colonies ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  House  re- 
mained of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  coercion 
in  its  full  extent  would  be  of  any  avail.  Charles 
Fox,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  all  the  best  orators 
of  opposition  combated  long  but  in  vain  for  the 
principles  of  Burke's  bill:  when  the  House 
divided,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  previ- 
ous question,  which  had  been  moved  by  ministers, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  just  two  to  one,  the 
numbers  being  210  against  105.  This,  however, 
was  a  nearer  division  than  had  taken  place  on  these 
questions  for  a  very  long  time,  the  majority  usually 
standing  to  the  minority  as  three,  or  nearly  four, 
to  one.  Four  days  after  this  ministers  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  absolutely 
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prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Ame- 
rica, and  for  repealing,  as  uaeless  and  inapplicable, 
the  Boston  port  bill  and  restraining  acts,  passed 
last  session ;  as  civil  coercion  against  civil  crimes 
—as  provisions  which  were  wholly  ineffectual 
in  a  state  of  war.  Lord  North  explained  a  clause 
respecting  commissioners  who  were  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  crown :  these  functionaries  were  to  inquire 
into  the  real  circumstances  of  the  colonies;  to 
remedy  real  g^evances ;  and,  if  any  part  or  whole 
colony  should  return  to  ob^ience,  they  were  to 
declare  that  colony,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  at  peace, 
upon  which  all  the  restrictions  in  the  present  bill 
were  to  cease.  In  vindicating  his  own  ministerial 
conduct.  North  observed,  that  the  dispute  about 
taxation  was  not  begun  by  him,  but  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office ;  that  he  had  found  the  country 
and  parliament  determined  not  to  surrender  that 
right ;  and  that,  if  the  colonies,  by  appealing  to 
arms,  chose  to  make  war  the  medium,  he  must 
pursue  it  through  that  medium,  although  he  should 
constantly  keep  peace  in  view  as  the  true  point  to 
be  obtained.  Upon  these  principles  he  was  resolved 
to  act  without  any  flinching  or  wavering.  The 
whole  fire  of  opposition  was  rekindled  by  the  bill, 
and  by  these  declarations.  It  was  said  that  this 
was  cutting  off  at  the  root  all  hopes  of  future  ac- 
commodation ;  that  it  was  driving  England  and 
America  to  the  fatal  extremitjr  of  al^olute  conquest 
on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  mdependence  on  the 
other ;  that  it  was  forcing  the  Americans  into  the 
arms  of  some  foreign  power,  and  that  it  would  end 
in  causing  us  the  loss,  not  merely  of  all  our  colonies 
in  North  America,  but  of  all  our  West  India  islands, 
hazarding  at  the  same  time  the  security  of  every 
remaining  part  of  our  empire,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  globe  it  was  situated.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  said  that  the  Americans  were  already  doing 
their  worst  against  us,  were  already  in  a  state  of 
war,  which,  while  it  continued,  must  be  carried  on 
in  every  manner,  as  if  against  alien  enemies. 
Charles  Fox  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
whole  body  and  title  of  the  bill  should  be  left  out, 
excepting  only  the  parts  of  it  which  repealed  the 
Boston  port  bill  and  the  restraining  acts.  This 
gave  rise  to  another  very  warm  debate ;  but,  upon 
the  question  being  put,  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  192  against  64.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  was  soon  to  sail  with 
the  fleet  for  America,  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  war :  he  declared  he  knew  no 
struggle  80  painful  as  that  between  a  soldier's  duties 
as  an  officer  and  as  a  man : — rf  left  to  his  own 
choice  he  should  decline  serving;  but,  if  com- 
manded, it  became  his  duty,  and  he  should  not 
refuse  to  obey.  General  Conway  said  that  a  war 
with  our  fellow  subjects  in  America  differed  very 
widely  from  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation ;  and  tiiat, 
before  an  officer  drew  his  sword  against  his  fellow 
subjects,  he  ought  to  examine  well  his  conscience 
whether  the  cause  were  just.  Thurlow  said  that 
such  sentiments,  if  once  established  as  doctrine, 
must  tend  to  a  dissolution  of  all  government. 


Petitions  from  the  West  India  merchants  were 
presented,  and  counsel  heard  against  the  bill :  it 
was  opposed  in  all  its  stages,  and  several  amend- 
ments were  proposed  in  committee,  but  it  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  without  any 
alteration,  by  a  majority  of  112  against  only  16. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  exclude  Georgia 
from  its  severities,  but  proof  was  adduced  thattiiat 
colony  had  put  itself  on  a  level  with  the  rest.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  the  contest  was  renewed  with 
equal  heat  and  personality.  The  peers  in  opposi- 
tion denied  that  the  Americans  were  in  a  state  of 
rebellion : — ^they  had  taken  up  arms,  but  we  had 
driven  them  to  it  by  our  violence,  injustice,  and 
oppression.  Lord  Lyttelton  loudly  denounced  this 
immoderate  licence  of  language,  and  Lord  Denbigh, 
as  hot  and  petulant  as  ever,  said  that  those  who 
defended  rebellion  were  little  better  than  rebels 
themselves,  there  being  no  great  difference  between 
traitors  and  those  who  openly  or  privately  abet 
treason !  Bight  peers  signed  a  protest ;  a  petition 
was  presented  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol, 
praying  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  might  be 
suspended  for  two  months;  several  amendments 
were  proposed,  but  always  ineffectually;  and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Lords,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
without  a  division.  By  this  time  some  intelligence 
had  been  received  of  the  march  of  the  two  American 
armies  to  our  Canadian  fi^ontiers.  In  a  speech, 
delivered  previous  to  the  last  reading  of  the  trade- 
prohibiting  bill.  Lord  Mansfield  had  exclaimed, 
"  We  are  now  in  such  a  situation  that  we  must 
either  fight  or  be  pursued.  If  we  do  not  get  the 
better  of  America,  America  will  get  the  better  of 
us!  They  have  begun  to  raise  a  navy;  trade,  if 
left  free  to  them,  will  beget  opulence,  and  enable 
them  to  hire  ships  from  foreign  powers.  It  is  said 
the  present  war  is  only  defensive  on  the  part  of 
America.  Is  the  attack  on  Canada  a  defensive  war  ? 
Is  their  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with 
every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  starring 
our  sugar  islands,  acting  on  the  defensive  ?  No ; 
though  those  people  never  offended  us,  we  will  dis- 
tress them,  say  they,  because  that  will  be  distress- 
ing Great  Britain.  Are  we,  in  the  midst  of  all 
outrages  of  hostility,  of  seizing  our  ships,  entering 
our  prorinces  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  and 
seizing  our  forts,  to  stand  idle,  because  we  are  told 
this  is  an  unjust  war,  and  wait  till  the  Americans 
have  brought  their  arms  to  our  very  doors  ?  The 
justice  of  the  cause  must  give  way  to  our  present 
situation  ;  and  the  consequences  which  must  ensue, 
should  we  now  recede,  would,  nay  must,  be  in- 
finitely worse  than  any  we  have  to  dread,  by  pur- 
suing the  present  plan,  or  agreeing  at  once  to  a 
final  separation.^* 

A.  D.  1776. — ^The  American  addresses  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  produced  some  very  evident 
effects,  particularly  among  the  people  of  Dublin 
and  the  Protestant  dissenters.  After  voting  thanks 
to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  on  his  resignation, 
and  the  same  comptiment  to  those  peers  who  had 
**  supported  the  constitution,  and,  in  opposition  to  a 
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weak  aod  wicked  adiDinistration,  protested  against 
the  American  restraining  acts,"  the  sheriffs  and 
common  council  of  Dublin  were  anxious  to  imi* 
tate  the  city  of  London,  and  sent  over  a  strong  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  to  the  king.  The  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  opposed  this;  whereupon  the  com- 
mon council  deckred  their  great  grief  for  the  in- 
jured inhabitants  of  America,  and  for  their  own 
brave  countrymen,  sent  or  about  to  be  sent  to 
that  continent  to  slaughter  their  innocent  fel- 
low subjects;  and,  with  respect  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  they  resolved  that  who- 
ever refused  to  ccHisent  to  a  dutiful  petition,  tend- 
ing to  undeceive  the  king,  and  by  ^ich  the  effu- 
sion of  one  drop  of  subject  blood  might  be  pre- 
vented, was  not  a  friend  to  the  constitution !  Soon 
after  this,  when  the  Irish  parliament  assembled, 
they  rejected  a  money  bill  transmitted  from  Eng- 
land, upon  the  plea  that  it  had  been  altered  in 
council.  And  a  little  later,  when  Lord  Harcourt, 
the  lord  heutenant,  proposed  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons^  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  4000  men, 
and  accept  in  their  stead  an  equal  number  of 
foreign  protestant  troops,  to  be  maintained  without 
any  expense  to  Ireland,  they  very  reluctantly  as- 
sented to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  receive  the  foreign  troops. 
Almost  immediately  [after  the  Christmas  recess 
these  embarrassing  matters  were  brought  before 
^e  English  parliament,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Towns- 
hend  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  on  the 
allegation  that  Lord  Harcourt  had  made  a  disposal 
or  <^er  of  the  pubhc  money  without  consulting  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  had  thereby  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  Ministers  were 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  no  two  of  them  agreed  in 
their  modes  of  defence.  It  was  clear  that  they,  or 
Lord  Harcourt,  had  been  at  fault;  but  even  the 
opposition  admitted  the  great  merits  of  Harcourt's 
administration  in  Ireland;  and  the  motion  was 
quashed  by  a  majority  of  224  against  106.  An- 
other motion  on  the  same  subject  was  got  rid  of  by 
the  prerious  question.  In  a  few  days  after— >on 
the  20th  of  February — Mr.  Fox  made  a  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
ill  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  North  America, 
as  also  into  the  Qauses  of  the  defection  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Quebec  This  was  in 
the  obrious  intention  of  overpowering  the  admi- 
nistration by  popular  outcry,  and  a  ftill  exposure 
of  all  that  Montgomery  and  Arnold  had  done  in 
Canada.  In  a  speech  of  uncommon  power  Fox 
maintained  that  the  ultimate  design  of  government 
was  the  total  destruction  of  our  constitution,  &c. 
He  proposed  to  commence  his  inquiries  at  the 
month  of  February,  1174,  as  the  era  when  co- 
ercive measures  were  unquestionably  determined 
upon.  Blame,  he  said,  must  be  imputable  to  mi- 
nisters at  home,  or  to  our  military  commanders 
abroad :— either  the  former  had  planned  measures 
which  were  impracticable,  or  else  the  latter  had 
failed  iu  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  were 
incapable  of  doing  their  duty.     He  then  drew  a 
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most  striking  picture  of  the  mismanaged  war,  and 
taxed  parliament  with  servilely  acquiescing  in 
schemes  that  had  been  conceived  in  folly  and  ig- 
norance, and  executed  in  imbecility.  Excited  by 
this  speech,  even  several  of  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment joined  in  calling  for  an  inquiry ;  but  upon  a 
division  Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  240  against  104.  On  the  29th  of  February  the 
treaties  lately  entered  into  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,'for  the  hire 
of  troops  for  the  American  service,  to  the  amount 
of  about  17,000  men,  were  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons.*  Lord  North  moved  to  refer  them 
to  the  committee  of  supply.  This  instantly  led  to 
a  most  vehement  debate.  The  chief  arguments 
used  by  ministers  to  excuse  or  justify  this  hiring 
of  foreign  mercenaries  were — that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  raising,  in  time,  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  at  home — that,  even  if  native  forces  could 
have  been  raised,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops  could  answer  the 
purpose  so  well  as  tried,  experienced  veteransF— 
that  it  would  be  a  terrible  loss  to  withdraw  so  many 
hands  from  our  manufactures  and  husbandry— that 
the  expense  with  native  troops  would  not  end  with 
the  war,  but  would  leave  the  nation  saddled  with 
the  lasting  incumbrance  of  half-pay  for  near  thirty 
battalions,  &c.  They  also  represented  that  the 
foreign  troops  would  cost  much  less  for  their  main- 
tenance than  English  troops,  and  they  closed  their 
many  arguments  by  observing  that  this  measure 
was  no  novelty,  as  we  had  at  all  times  been  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  foreigners  in  our  wars. 
To  this  the  opposition  replied  that  the  measure  was 
disgraceful,  and  that  England  was  degrading  her- 
self by  applying  to  the  petty  princes  of  Germany 
for  succours  against  her  own  subjects ;  that  the 
troops  had  been  obtained  at  an  immoderately  high 
price;  that  nearly  7/*  10^.  levy  money  was  paid 
for  every  man,  and  that  the  princes  who  let  them 
out  like'  slaves,  or  beasts  of  draught,  were  to  be 
subsidised  besides  :  thus  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  supplied  4084  men,  was  to  get  an  annual  sub* 
sidy  of  15,519/.;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  furnished  12,000  men,  was  to  get  10,281/.  per 
annum ;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  Au>- 
nished  688  men,  was  to  get  annually  6000/. ;  and, 
besides  all  this,  the  King  of  England  guaranteed 
the  dominions  of  these  princes  against  foreign 
attack.  Lord  George  Germaine  and  Lord  Bar- 
rington  were  compelled  to  confess  that  the  terms 
were  such  as  the  princes  had  prescribed,  and  ne- 
cessity  compelled  ministers   to   accept/ f     The 

*  Dttrioff  the  CSiriitmaa  reeen  Gibbon  wrote  to  his  friend ;— "  You 
know  we  haye  got  18^000  Gennau  from  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and 
Hetw-Darmstadt.  I  think  our  meeting  will  be  lively;  a  spirited 
minority,  and  a  desponding  majority.  The  higher  people  are  placed 
the  more  gloomy  are  their  countenances,  the  more  melancholy  their 
laitfusge.  You  may  call  this  cowardice,  but  I  fear  it  arises  from 
their  knowledge  (a  late  knowledge)  of  the  difflcultv  and  magnitude 

of  this  business I  much  fear  that  our  loaders  have  not  a  genius 

which  can  act  at  the  distance  of  3000  m\ln."—Letter$  to  SheffiM. 

i  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hirers  out  of  the  limbs,  blood 
and  lives  of  their  subjects  had  driven  a  very  hard  bsrgaln.  Bcnddes 
the  annual  payment  which  was  secured  so  long  as  Uie  troops  con- 
tinued to  serve,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  to  receive  double  tha 
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opposition  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  yery 
strong  arguments  that  naturally  suggest  themselves 
against  the  practice  of  letting  out  to  hire  men  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the   quarrel  in  question. 
Lord  Imham,  who,  since  the  conduct  of  the  court 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  had  become  a  down- 
right patrioty  quoted  Don  Quixote  with  some  hu- 
mour and  effect,  and  ended  with  a  compliment  to 
the  American  people.     "  I  shall  say  little,"  ob- 
served his  lordship,  *^  as  to  the  feelings  of  those 
princes  who  can  sell  their  subjects  for  such  pur- 
poses.   We  have  read  of  the  humourist  Sancno's 
wish — that,  if  he  were  a  prince,  all  his  subjects 
should  be  blackamoors,  as  he  could,  by  the  sale  of 
them,  easily  turn  them  into  ready  money;  but  that 
wish,  however  it  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  un- 
becoming a  sovereign,  is  much  more  innocent  than 
a  prince's  availing  himself  of  his  vassals  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing  them  in    such  destructive 
war,  where  he  has  the  additional  crime  of  making 
them  destroy  much  better  and  nobler  beings  than 
themselves.        Other  members    represented  that 
these  German  soldiers,   as   soon   as  they  found 
themselves  escaped  from  the  old  European  con- 
tinental tyranny,  and  in  a  land  of  liberty,  would 
accept  of  lands  from  the  colonists,  join  the  ban- 
ner of  independence,  and    fight  against  us;   to 
which  they  would  be  the  more  readily  inclined, 
as  already  more  than  150,000  of  their  country- 
men   had   emigrated  to    the  New  World,    and 
were  making   common    cause  with   the  Anglo- 
Americans.     Lord  North  seemed  to  hint,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  deser- 
tion from  these  German  veterans,  who.  considered 
the  camp  their  home  and  country,  than  from  raw 
English  levies ;  and  he  represented,  with  too  great 
a  reverence  for  the  German  tactics  and  discipline 
(which,  after  all,  had  been  eminently  successful 
only  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  which  drooped 
and  failed  as  soon  as  that  great  soldier  departed 
this  life),  that  a  numerous  body  of  the  very  best 
soldiery  in  Europe,  inspired  only  with  military 
maxims  and  ideas,  too  well  disciplined  to  be  dis- 
orderly and  cruel,  and  too  martial  to  be  kept  back 
by  any  false  limits,  could  not  fail  of  bringing  mat- 
ters to  a  speedy  conclusion.     Some  of  the  minis- 
terial party,  more  sanguine  and  confident  than 
North  ever  was,  seemed  to  think  that  these  Bruns- 
wickers  and  Hessians  would  have  little  more  to  do 
than  to  show  themselves  on  the  American  conti- 
nent.   Upon  the  whole,  that  laudable  national  feel- 
ing which  leads  men  to  prize  British  valour  above 
that  of  other  nations,  and  a  recurrence  to  the  high 
deeds  of  British  infantry  in  all  ages,  were  not 
brought  so  much  into  play  by  the  opposition  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and,  upon 
a  division,  at  two  hours  afler  midnight,  the  mi- 
nister's motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  242 

tarn,  or  Sl,038r  for  each  of  the  two  yean  following  their  dinaission'; 
aodthe  lADdgmve  of  Hesae-CaaKl  was  to  receive  twelve  months' 
notice  of  discontinuing  the  pavmeut,  after  hb  troops  should  all  be 
rekumed  to  his  dominions.  A  littie  htter  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who 
•greed  to  ftinuah  870  men,  made  an  equally  good  baxgain  for  Urn- 


to  88.     When,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  House 
received  the  report  from  the  committee,  new  ob- 
jections were  started  to  different  parts  of  these 
German  treaties,  and  another  warm  debate  ensued. 
The  only  amendment,  however,  that  was  carried 
was  rather  of  a  paltry  nature — an  address  to  his 
majesty,  moved  by  Ck)lonel  Barn^,  to  desire  him  to 
use  his  interest  that  the  German  troops  in  British 
pay,  now  or  hereafter,  might  be  clothed  with  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.     In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  whole  strength  of  opposition  was  ar- 
rayed against  the  treaties,  and  against  the  principle 
of  hiring  mercenaries  to   fight  our  battles.     The 
Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  address  to  counter- 
mand the  msich  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  altogether.     In  a  speech  in  which 
he  vituperated  every  part  of  the  treaties,  his  grace 
said  that  ever  since  the  year  1702  the  (jerman 
princes  had  been  rising  in  their  demands ;  that  the 
present  bargain  far  outstripped  all  others,  and  that 
the  services  of  these  17,3()0  mercenaries  would 
cost  us  not  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  a  year. 
He  spoke  again  of  the  unseen,  overruling  influence 
which  had  for  so  many  years  pervaded  all  our 
councils;  but  by  this  time  every  body  understood 
that  this  infiuencef  whether  for  good  or  for  evO, 
proceeded  from  the  determined  character  of  the  king 
himself.    Richmond,  after  a  long  and  very  animated 
speech,  was  followed  by  other  noble  lords,  who 
represented  that   neither  Marlborough's  glorious 
campaign  of  1104,  which  saved  the  German  em- 
pire, nor  the  campaign  of  H  59-60,  by  which  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  had  obtained  all  Canada,  had  cost 
so  much  money  as  the  disgraceful  campaign  of 
Boston  last  year ;  that  the  nation  was  incapable  of 
bearing  new  taxes,  or  of  supporting  the  war  in 
America ;  and  that,  if  to  the  American  war  were 
added  an  ahnost  inevitable  rupture  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  our 
utter  ruin  was   certain !    The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
taking  credit  to  himself  for  more  knowledge  of 
finance  than  he  possessed,  defied  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  devise  any  tax  that  could  possibly 
increase  the  receipts  of  government.   Lord  Camden 
called  the  whole  war  wanton,  cruel,  and  diabolical. 
The  king's  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Gloucester,  voted  in  the  minority;  the 
former,  who  spoke  in  the  debate,  lamenting  that 
Brunswickers,  once  the  advocates  of  liberty  in 
Europe,  should  now  be  sent  to  subjugate  it  in 
America,  condemning  all  the  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment,  and  recommending  negotiations  with 
the  insurgents.     Lord  Temple,  who  had  again  dif- 
fered, toto  cceloy  with  his  brother-in-law.  Earl  Chat- 
ham, delivered  a  veir  remarkable  speech,  strongly 
reprobating   the  violence  of  opposition,  and  re- 
minding them  that  few  or  none  among  them  could 
condemn  the  war,  and  what  had  passed  in  Ame- 
rica,  without   condemning  their  own  registered 
votes,  their  own  recorded    speeches,   the  whole 
course,  or  material  parts,  of  their  own  political  con- 
duct.   He  said,  with  much  warmth  and  feeling : — » 
5'  I  have  heard  this  war  called  unjust.    I  know 
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not  who  in  this  house  has  a  riffht  to  call  it  so;  not 
those  who  voted  for  the  dedaratory  act;  those 
only  who  denied  our  r^ht  of  taxation, — and  how 
very  few  were  they !  I  cannot  approve  of  recalling 
troops,  and  publishing  the  terms  to  which  vou  will 
yield,  till  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  their  not 
being  utterly  rgected.  Uncommon  sagacitv  and 
discretion  are  necessary  to  the  attabment  ot  what 
all  must  eagerly  wish :  when  the  happy  and  fa- 
vourable moment  for  conciliation  shdt  arrive,  I 
hope  ministers  will  seize  it ;  I  wish  them  success : 
at  least  at  such  a  crisis  I  will  not  hang  on  the 
wheels  of  government,  rendering  that  which  al- 
ready is  but  too  difficult,  the  more  impracticable/' 
He  also  spoke  of  the  certain  eflecU  of  the  ha- 
rangues of  opposition  on  the  excited  minds  of  the 
colonists.  **  The  next  easterly  wind,"  said  he, 
"  will  carry  to  America  every  imprudent  expres- 
sion used  in  this  debate.  I  do  not  wish  that  the 
nakedness  and  weakness  of  my  country  should 
stand  confirmed  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
testimonies  given  in  this  House !  It  is  a  time  to 
act,  not  to  talk :  much  should  be  done,  little  said !" 
But  the  oppMOsition,  whether  in  the  Upper  or  Lower 
House,  continued  to  talk,  and  in  the  same  strain; 
and  nearly  every  speech  they  delivered  was  an 
encouragement  to  the  Americans,  who  took  into 
consideration  rather  the  eloquence  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  name  and  fame  of  its  leaders,  than 
the  phiin  figures  of  the  divisions ;  who  felt  con- 
vinced that  a  large  part  of  parliament  and  the 
nation  detested  the  war,  and  were  resolved  to 
thwart  it;  and  that  a  people  so  divided  among 
themselves  could  never  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully, in  the  midst  of  financial  embarrassments 
which  they  were  glad  to  believe  as  extensive  as  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  had  represented  them.  Nearly 
every  speech,  moreover,  assured  them  of  what  they 
were  making  pretty  sure  by  other  means — that 
foreign  assistance  would  not  only  not  be  denied 
them,  but  would  be  granted  with  alacrity.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  debate  one  noble  lord  in  op- 
position took  the  right  philosophical  view  of  the 
whole  question,  and  maintained  that  an  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces was  prfftrable  to  war*  But  there  was  no 
side  or  comer  of  the  House,  th^e  was  no  recog- 
nisable section,  either  of  whigs  or  tories,  and  there 
was  no  part  of  the  nation,  at  all  prepared  to  admit 
this  broad  principle,  or  to  consider  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  in  any  other  lieht  than  as  the 
degradation  and  ruin,  commercial  and  political, 


•  ThU  WM  Uio  Earl  of  CorentiT,  who  mid—*'  Look  on  tb«  man 
of  the  globe,  view  Gmt  Britain  and  North  America,  compare  their 
extent,  consider  the  ■oil,  ilTen,  climate,  and  Increaalng  oopalatton 
of  Uio  latter ;  nothing  bnt  the  moft  obetinfte  blindneas  and  partialiftj 
can  enyeodrr  a  gerioQs  opinion  that  men  a  eonntry  will  long  oon- 
tinoe  under  enbiteetion  to  thli.  The  qneation  is  not,  tlierdbn.  how 
we  ahaU  be  able  to  realise  a  vain,  delusi?e  scheme  of  domhiion,  bnt 
how  we  shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  continue 
faithfhl  allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  effected 
by  fleets  and  armies.  Instead  of  mtiditating  conquest,  and  exhaust- 
ing our  own  strength  in  an  ineffectual  struggle,  we  should,  wisely 
abandoning  wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourseWes  of  the  tmly  snl>* 
stantial  beneSt  we  can  ever  expect,  the  proflts  of  an  extensive  com^ 
meroe,  and  tlie  strong  support  of  a  firm  and  friendly 
oumpact  fbr  nmtnal  defence  and  assistance." 


of  Great  Britain.  The  opposition  in  both  Houses 
continued  to  insist  that  tne  Americans  did  not 
want  this  independence ;  the  sentiments  of  Chat- 
ham on  this  point  were  unchanged,  and  Burke 
insisted  to  the  very  last  moment  that  the  Ame- 
ricans would  be  satisfied  with  much  less;  and, 
even  when  brought  by  events  to  recommend 
the  granting  of  the  independence  which  the 
Americans  claimed,  he  did  it  with  the  utmost 
regret,  as  considering  the  claim  not  less  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  than  to  the  fame  of 
this  country.  It  was  in  describing  the  fatal  effects 
of  disseverance,  the  wars  that  must  inevitably  fol- 
low the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  that  minis- 
ters most  excited  men's  minds  in  doors  and  out  of 
doors.  Our  trade  was  still  held  to  be  dependent 
upon  our  sovereignty,  and  to  secure  the  one  it  was 
thought  we  must  assure  ourselves  of  the  other. 
On  this  night  it  was  said,  could  we  possibly  sit 
still  and  suffer  an  independent  hostile  empire  to 
arise  out  of  our  colonies,  and  thereby  lose  the  trade 
of  those  colonies,  which  had  been  to  us  the  object 
of  so  much  care,  attention,  and  expense,  of  so 
many  laws,  and  so  many  wars?  Could  we  see 
this  trade  taken  from  us,  and  given  to  foreigners  ? 
Upon  a  division  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  100  against  32. 
On  the  11th  of  March  a  new  debate  arose  in  the 
Commons,  upon  a  demand  of  845,165/.,  for  the 
extraordinary  army  expenses  of  last  year.  Colonel 
BamS  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  his  chief 
effort  was  a  laughable  comparison  between  the 
campaign  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  and 
the  campaign  of  Blenheim.  His  ridicule,  however, 
did  not  diminish  the  ministerial  majority.  On  the 
1 4th,  in  spite  of  "  that  vast  and  invincible  ma- 
jority," as  Burke  called  it,  the  Duke  of  Graflon 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  requesting  that 
a  proclamation  might  be  issued  to  declare  that 
if,  within  a  reasonable  time  before  or  after  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  destined  for  America,  the 
colonists  should  prefer  a  petition  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  or  to  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  late  act,  setting  forth  what  they  considered  to 
be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances,  his  ma- 
jesty would  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
would  assure  them,  with  the  authority  of  his  par- 
liament, that  their  petition  should  be  received, 
considered,  and  answered.  His  gimce  assured  the 
House  that  both  France  and  Spain  were  actually 
arming,  and  that  two  French  gentlemen  had  been 
to  America^  had  conferred  with  Washington  at 
his  campy  and  had  since  been  to  Philadelphia  to 
confer  with  the  congress.  Ministers  treated  these 
apprehensions  as  chimerical ;  and  Lord  Weymouth, 
as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  assured  the 
House  that  there  never  was  a  time  within  his 
knowledge  or  recolle(!tion  when  Great  Britain  had 
less  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  foreign  courts ;  and 
that  assurances  of  the  most  pacific  intentions  and 
friendly  feelings  continued  to  be  received  by 
every  courier.  After  a  long  debate  the  Duke  oi 
Grafton's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  91 
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against  31.  About  a  fortnight  after,  Mr.  Hartley 
presented  in  the  Commons  the  form  of  another 
address,  which  was  better  conceived,  though  it 
proved  equally  unsuccessful* 

During  these  weighty  deliberations   Chatham 
remained  in  the  country  suffering  from  his  gout ; 
but  he  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which  seemed 
purposely  calculated  to  throw  odium  on  the  war. 
He  had  sent  out  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Pitt,  to  serve 
in  Canada  with  General  Carleton.     He  had  ever 
considered  Canada  as  his  own  conquest,  and  as  the 
brightest  achievement  of  his  ministry  (it  was  the 
real  cause  of  more  than  half  the  mischief  that 
was  now  befalling  us)  ;  and  there  seemed  a  pro- 
priety  in  the  son  helping   to   defend  what  the 
father  had  'gained.      He    had  also  expressed  a 
wish  that  Lord  Pitt  might  learn  the  business  of  a 
soldier  in  a  good  school  and  in  active  service.  Yet, 
in   the  month  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  he  must  have  known  that  Ethan  Allen  and 
Arnold  had  captured  our  forts  on  the  lakes,  and  that 
the  Americans  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada, he  commissioned  his  wife  to  express  to  Major 
Caldwell,  an  officer  on  Carleton's  staff,  the  family 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  Pitt's  remaining  to 
fight  against    the   Americans.      '*  You    are    no 
stranger,  sir,"  wrote  the  countess,  "to  the  opinions 
which  my  lord  has  publicly  professed  with  regard 
to  the  fatal  disputes  that  so  unhappily  prevail  be- 
tween this  country  and  America.     His  hope  and 
persuasion  that  infatuation  at  home  could  not  ex- 
tend (whatever  it  threatened)  to  the  involving  the 
two  countries  in  an  unnatural  war  induced  him  to 
do  nothing  then  about  his  son,  and  before  matters 
came  to  extremity  he  fell  ill."      Yet,  before  he 
sent  out  Lord  Pitt,  the  Gaspee  schooner  had  been 
burned,  the  tea  had  been  destroyed  at  Boston,  the 
Boston  port  bill  had  been  passed,  the  restraining 
bill  had  been  passed,  the  Quebec  bill  had  been 
passed,  and  it  had  been  fully  resolved  by  one  side 
to  employ  force,  and  by  the  other  side  to  resist  it. 
Chatham  himself  in  his  harangues  had  declared 
war  to  be  both  inevitable  and  immediate.     Unless 
we  can  attribute  his  sending  out  his  son  to  one  of 
those  fits  of  inconsequence  and  contradiction  so 
frequent  in  his  conduct,  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  he  merely  sent  him  out  in  order  t^  make  a 
great  noise  and  stir  by  recalling  him  and  with- 
drawing him  from  the  service.     The  coimtess  told 
Major  Caldwell  that  her  husband  gave  Lord  Pitt 
tifree  power  to  decide  upon  his  own  situation ; 
and  that  she  herself  would  be  equally  miserable  to 
have  his  sword  drawn  against  the  convictions  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  to  have  him  do  anything 
contrary  to  his  military  honour.    General  Carleton 
seems  to  have  considered  that  the  thing  expected 
from  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  was  to  send  the  young  lord  home ;  and  accord- 

*  It  was  to  empower  the  king*i  eommiMionen,  who  were  to  acoom- 
pany  the  army,  to  offer  to  the  Americans  a  specific  line  of  rational 
obe£enoe  instead  of  unoonditlonal  submission,  to  give  assuranops  of 
redress  and  a  toll  security  to  all  constitutional  and  chartered  rights, 
aad  to.  issue  a  proclamation  promising  to  place  Amerioa  on  the  same 
f<Aiting  with  Ireland,  in  respect  to  money  grants,  8cc. 


ingly  the  aide-de-camp,  who  had  gone  to  learn  the 
art  of  war  in  the  best  school,  and  who  had  only 
been  in  Canada  a  few  months,  was  sent  home  with 
dispatches.  At  first  no  publte  hint  was  given  of 
any  such  intention ;  but  on  the  14th  of  Febniary, 
when  opposition  were  carrying  on  their  hottest 
attacks  m  parliament,  Chatham,  by  the  hand  of 
his  wife,  intimated  to  General  Carleton,  that,  from 
his  fixed  opinion  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  the  unhappy  war  with  our  fellow  subjects  of 
America,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  deci- 
sive but  painful  step,  which  was  to  withdraw  his 
son  altogether  from  such  a  service.  James  Gren- 
yille,  as  an  opposition  leader,  instantly  expressed 
his  great  joy  at  this  determination.  "  It  is,** 
said  he,  '*  a  measure  of  considerable  importance ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  the  weight  of  it  has  not 
been  diminished  for  the  want  of  propriety  in  the 
manner  of  making  it."  Thus  the  king's  commis- 
sion was  thrown  in  his  face,  and  the  country  was 
given  to  believe  that  this  must,  indeed,  be  an  exe- 
crable and  hopeless  war  since  the  minister  who 
had  conquered  Canada  could  withdraw  his  own  son 
from  its  defence  !* 

The  remaining  proceedings  of  this  session  may 
be  briefly  told.  On  the  10th  of  May  Sawbridge, 
who  had  succeeded  Wilkes  as  lord  mayor,  made  a 
motion  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hartley,  for  placing 
the  Americans  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Irish. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  colonel,  called  the  king's 
speech  "  a  sanguinary  parole,"  and  the  ministry 
**  an  infernal  administration."  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  115  to  33.  Wilkes  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming  parliament — a 
motion  which  was  negatived  without  a  division.t 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
the  prorogation,  General  Conway  made  a  motion 
for  mspecting  the  powers  vested  in  his  majesty's 
commissioners  proceeding  to  America :  and  on  the 
23rd,  at  the  moment  the  king  was  expected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Hartley  moved  an  address 
praying  that  parliament  might  not  be  prorogued  at 
all,  but  continue  sitting  by  adjournments  during 
the  summer,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
receive  information,  and  take  measures  without 
loss  of  time  for  every  important  emergency.  Both 
these  motions  were  negati^ved  without  a  division. 
In  his  speech  proroguing  parliament  the  king 
confidently  asserted  that  no  alteration  whatever  had 
taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place,  in  his 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Care  and 
economy  were  promised ;  but  it  was  intimated 
that  the  war  might  prove  a  very  expensive  one. 
^'  We  are,"  said  his  majesty,  '*  engaged  in  a  great 
national  cause,  the  prosecution  of  which  must  in- 
evitably be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 

*  Chat.  Corres.  The  reslgnatbn  of  Lord  Pitt  was  pompously  an- 
nouneed  in  the  newspapers,  with  abundant  comments  and  reflections 
on  the  sad  event. 

t  Wilkes's  scheme  of  parliamentary  leform  was  to  increase  tha 
number  of  represenUtiTss  for  the  metropolis,  the  county  of  Middle* 
sex,  the  county  of  York,  and  the  other  very  populous  counties,  and 
to  nve  renresentativos  to  the  great  trading  ana  manu&cturing  towns, 
SQch  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sfaefllold,  and  Leeds. 
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much  expense;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
essential  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  empire 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue  of  it,  and  can 
have  no  safety  or  security  but  in  that  constitutional 
subordination  for  which  we  are  contending,  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  not  think  any  price  too 
high  for  the  preservation  of  such  objects/'  He 
still  entertained  a  hope  that  his  '*  rebellious  sub- 
jects" would  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
errors,  and  by  a  voluntary  submission  justify  him 
in  bringing  about  without  force  the  fevourite  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
happiness  in  every  part  of  his  dominions;  but, 
if  this  hope  failed,  he  trusted  to  effect  the  same 
object  by  a  full  exertion  of  the  great  force  with 
which  parliament  had  entrusted  him. 

During  this  session  of  parliament  the  Lords 
were  occupied  for  several  days  with  the  trial  of  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Kingston,  once  the  beautiful 
Miss  Chudleigh.  In  1769  a  cause  for  jactitation 
of  marriage,  which  had  been  brought  by  her  some 
years  before  against  the  Honourable  Henry  Au- 
gustus John  Hervey,  calling  himself  her  husband, 
had  been  determined  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
London  in  favour  of  the  lady,  and  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  free  from  any  marriage  or  matrimonial 
.contract  with  the  said  gentleman.  In  December, 
1774,  a  bill  of  indictment  was,  nevertheless,  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex against  the  said  lady  for  felony,  in  marrying 
the  late  Duke  of  Kingston,*  at  the  time  she  was 
actually  the  wife  of  the  said  Honourable  Augustus 
John  Hervey.  A  true  bill  was  found,  and  she  was 
held  to  appear  to  take  her  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  as 
a  felon,  or  incur  the  consequences  of  an  outlawry. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  the  lady,  who  was  ab- 
sent on  the  continent  at  the  time  of  Uie  charge,  re- 
turned home,  and  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  answer  the  mdictment.  She  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Mountstuart 
(Bute's  eldest  son),  Mr.  La  Roche,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges.  Lord  Mansfield  received  her  in  his  pri- 
vate room  behind  the  court;  and  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  in  whose  custody  she  properly  was  on 
her  surrendering  herself,  was  called  up.  The  in- 
dictment was  then  read,  and  bail  accepted,  she 
herself  entering  into  a  recognisance  of  4000/.,  and 
her  four  sureties  being  bound  in  1000/.  each. 
After  some  other  proceedings,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail,  it  was  announced  that  her  trial 
should  take  place  before  the  House  of  Peers  in 
Westminster  Hall;  it  being  admitted  that  she 
was  a  peeress  in  any  case,  Mr.  Hervey  being  now 
Earl  of  BristoLt  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  the  peers  being  assembled,  and  the  commis- 
sion appointing  Earl  Bathurst,  the  chancellor,  lord 
high  steward  having  been  read,  proclamation  was 
maide  for  the  appearance  of  Elizabeth,  styling  herself 

•  Evelyn  Fierrepoint,  sixth  and  last  Duke  of  Kingstoii,  had  died 
of  peley >  at  Batli.  on  the  Srd  of  Seiitenibef,  1773,  or  more  than  fifteen 
months  before  the  faidktment.  He  had  mairled  the  lady  in  queetioa 
in  1769,  or  twenty-five  yean  after  her  niarriagQ«-t^  or  nieleiided— 
irilh  HervcT. 

t  He  had  fncceeded  hia  brother  in  1776. 


Duchess  of  Kingston,  iu  discharge  of  her  recog- 
nisance. Her  grace,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  Mr.  La  Roche, 
entered  the  court,  and  made  her  obeisance  to  her 
peers  and  judges.  She  then  remained  in  the 
custody  of  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod. 
The  indictment  was  read,  and  the  lord  high 
steward  stated  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The 
duchess  then  read  a  paper  declaring  that  she  was 
not  conscious  of  any  criminal  act ;  that  she  never 
intentionally  violated  the  laws;  that  she  had  no 
sooner  been  apprised  of  the  charge  than  she  tra- 
velled from  Rome  to  England,  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life,  to  appear  to  the  indictment  and  defeat  th" 
malice  of  her  enemies ;  that  she  had  not  been  mar- 
ried to  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston  without  having 
previouslv  taken  every  precaution  not  to  violate  the 
laws  of  her  country;  that  the  Consistory  Court, 
which  had  competent  jurisdiction  of  the  matter, 
had  pronounced  a  sentence  whereby  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  single  woman;  that,  as  a  single 
woman,  she  had  be«n  married  to  the  duke ;  that, 
if  she  had  erred,  her  error  did  not  proceed  from 
intention ;  and  that  her  conscience  bore  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  whilst  her  lips  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  Not  Guilty.  Counsel  was 
then  heard  on  both  sides  on  the  point  of  law 
arising  out  of  the  sentence  of  the  Consistorv  Court, 
and  this  occupied  two  whole  days,  when  the  court 
adjourned  to  Friday,  the  19th.  On  that  day 
the  lawyers  finished  their  addresses  to  the  court ; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Gower,  their 
lordships  adjourned  to  their  own  House.  As  soon 
as  |they  were  seated  Lord  Camden  proposed  two 
questions  to  the  Judges  : — 1.  Whether  a  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  court  against  a  marriage 
is  conclusive  evidence,  so  as  to  stop  the  crown 
from  proving  the  said  marriage  on  an  indictment 
for  polygamy?  2.  Whether,  admitting  such  sen- 
tence to  be  conclusive  upon  such  indictment,  the 
crown  may  be  admitted  to  avoid  the  effect  of  such 
indictment  by  proving  the  same  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  collusion?  Lord  Chief  Justice 
de  Grey  came  in  to  deliver  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Judges,  which  was,  that  the  first  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  because  no  sen- 
tence of  any  spiritual  court  could  stop  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  in  a  prosecution  for  felony ;  and 
that  the  second  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  because  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
the  first,  and  because  no  fraudulent  act  of  any  two 
parties  could  be  binding  or  conclusive  on  a  third, 
without  their  participation  or  consent.  The  lord 
high  steward  then  desired  the  attorney-general  to 
proceed  to  support  the  chaise.  After  opening  the 
case  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  the 
attorney-general  called  his  witnesses.  Anne  Crad- 
dock,  who  had  lived  servant  with  Mrs.  Hanmer, 
aunt  to  the  prisoner,  swore  she  had  known  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ; 
that  in  July,  1744,  she,  the  prisoner,  then  Miss 
Chudleigh,  accompanied  her  aunt  down  to  Hamp- 
shire; that  ^  f<&w  days  af^er  Miss  Chudleigh  and 
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her  aunt  went  to  Winchester  races,  where  they 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  Honourable  Augustus 
John  Hervey,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;   that 
a  very  few  days  after  this  first  interview  a  marriage 
took  place  by  night  in  Lainston  Church,  at  which 
she,  Uie  witness,  was  present;  that  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  rendei  the  ceremony  as  private 
as  possible ;  that  a  Mr.  Mountenay,  Mrs.  Hanmer, 
and  Mr.  Merril,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Hanmer,  and 
the  cousin  of  the  prisoner — whose  house  was  the 
only  one  in  the  parish  of  Lainston,  and  at  the  end  of 
whose  garden  the  church  stood — only  were  present 
at  the  marriage ;  that  for  a  few  days  the  young 
couple  lived  together  as  man  and  wife ;  that  then 
Mr.  Hervey  went  on  board  the  fleet  destined  for 
the  East  Indies ;  that  some  time  after  this  she, 
the  witness,  went  to  live  with  the  prisoner,  who 
told  her  she  had  a  child  by  Mr.  Hervey,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  her  to  see  it,  observing  that  the  child 
was  very  like  Mr.  Hervey,  its  father ;  but  that  on 
the  evening  appointed  to  go  to  Chelsea,  where  the 
child  was  at  nurse,  the  lady  informed  her  that  the 
child  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  and  was  buried 
at   Chelsea.      Upon  being  cross-examined,  this 
witness  confessed  that  she  had  never  seen  the 
child ;  that  the  marriage  was  performed  very  late 
at  night — she  did  not  know  the  hour — that  the 
only  liffht  in  the  church  was  a  wax  taper,  placed 
in  the  bowl  of  Mr.  Mountenay's  hat.   Being  asked 
whether  she  had  not  received  a  letter  promising  a 
reward   for  the  evidence  she  might  give  on  Uiis 
trial,  she  confessed  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend,  wherein  she  was  told  that  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  would  get  her  a  sinecure,  but 
on  what  account,  she  persisted  in  affirming,  she 
knew  not.     Their  lonlships  then  adjourned  to 
the  next  day.     On  Saturday  morning  liOrd  Hills- 
borough,  Lord  Derby,    Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
and  other  peers,  put  various  questions  to  the  wit- 
ness, Anne  Craddock,  who,   afler   some  evasive 
answers,  fully  confessed  the  agency  employed  to 
offer  her  pecuniary  rewards  if  she  would  appear 
against  the  prisoner.      Mr.  Ceesar  Hawkins,  the 
celebrated  surgeon,  was  then  called.  He  attempted 
to  shield  himself  under  his  professional  privileges, 
and  begged  to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
close communications  made  to  him  privately  and 
confidentially,  and  in  the  way  of  his  profession. 
Lord  Mansfield  assured  their  lordships  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  witness  to  give  every  information  in 
his  power  touching  the  matter  in  question.     The 
surgeon  then  deposed  that  he  had  known  her  grace 
thirty  years,  and  had  heard  of  a  private  marriage 
between  her  and  Mr.  Hervey;  that  there  was  a 
child ;   that  he  was  in  the  room  when  the  boy  was 
bom,  and  that  he  saw  it  once  afterwards  before  it 
died;   that,  upon  Mr.  Hervey 's  return  from  sea, 
he  requested  him  to  wait  upon  the  prisoner  with 
proposals  respecting  a  divorce ;  that  the  prisoner 
refused  to  listen  to  any  such  project ;  that  some 
considerable  time  after  this  the  prisoner  told  him 
one  day  at  his  own  house  that  she  had  instituted  a 
jactitation  suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  against  Mr. 


Hervey;  that  at  a  later  visit  she  told  him  she  was 
very  unhappy,  as  the  Consistorv  Court  had  ten- 
dered her  an  oath  which  she  had  long  dreaded 
they  would;   that  not  long  after,  upon  another 
visit,   she  told  .him  that  she  had  obtained   the 
sentence  she  wished  from  the  court;  that  then 
he  asked  her  how  she  had  got  over  the  oath,  and 
that  she  replied,  '*  that  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
was  so  blended  with  such  a  number  of  falsities, 
that  she  could  easily  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience 
— ^that  the  ceremony  was  so  scrambling  and  shabby 
a  business  that  she  might  as  safely  swear  she  was 
not  married  as  that  she  was."     The  secretary  at 
war.  Lord  Barrington,  was  next  called  upon,  and 
asked  whether  he  knew  anything  of  the  private 
marriage  between  the  lady  at  the  bar  and  Mr. 
Augustus  John  Hervey,  now  Earl  of  Bristol.  Lord 
Barrington  desired  to  be  excused  answering  that 
question,  as  it  would  be  betraying  private  conver- 
sation, which,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman, 
he  could  never  do.    Lord  Mansfield  observed  that, 
as  far  as  the  question  related  to  matter  of  I^al 
evidence,  he  was  bound  to  answer.    Lord  Camden, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Radnor,  and  seve- 
ral other  peers  contended  that  his  lordship  was 
bound  to  auswer  at  all  events,  as  he  was  upon  his 
oath :  and  then  Lord  Radnor  repeated  the  ques- 
tion.    Lord  Barrington  again  declined  answering 
it     A  motion  of  adjournment  was  then  made  by 
Lord  Radnor,  and   agreed  to;  and  accordingly 
their  lordships  adjourned  to  their  own   House. 
Upon  their  return  to  the  Hall  the  lord  high  steward 
said, — ••  Ijord  Viscount  Barrington,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  their  lordships  that  you  shall  answer  aU 
such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  you  respecting 
what  you  know  relative  to  the  marriage  between 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  Mr.  Hervey.'*     The 
secretary  at  war,  however,  retained  his  scruples, 
and  still  doubted  whether  he  could  in  honour  break 
a  private  confidence ;  and  he  put  this  question  to 
the  learned  counsel,  whether,  if  he  did  not  answer, 
he  should  be  guilty  of  perjury?    The  solicitor- 
general— his  official  colleague  Wedderbum — ^whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that,  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he 
was  bound  to  reveal  what  he  knew.     Barrington 
then  begged  pardon  of  their  lordships  for   the 
trouble  he  had  given  them,  and  professed  his  rea- 
diness to  reply.     Yet  his  evidence  came  to  very 
little  : — all  he  could  state  was,  that  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Hervey  and  the  lady  at  the  bar  say  that  they 
were  married,  and  that  there  was  a  child,  the  iasae 
of  that  marriage ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  either 
of  these  circumstances  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Some  other  witnesses  were  then  examined,  parti- 
cularly Mrs.  Philips,  the  ^idow  of  Mr.  Amis,  the 
clergyman  who  was  said  to  have  performed  the 
ceremony  ;  she  identified  an  entry  of  the  marmge, 
which  was  shown  her,  as   having  been  written, 
at  the  request  of  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Merril, 
by  her  late  husband  in  her  presence,  in  the  year 
1759.     Their  lordships  met  again  on  Monday, 
when  the  prisoner  read  a  defence,  stating  that  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  process  ip  the  ecclesiastical 
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court  that  no  offence  should  be  committed  against 
the  law;  that  if  she  had  not  conceived  that  the 
sentence  of  that  court  was  equivalent  to  a  divorce 
she  never  would  have  intermarried  with  the 
Duke  of  Kingston ;  that  she  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  best  legal  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  best  advice  she  could  obtain  authorised 
her  marriage.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  then  examined.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant was  a  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  deposed  that  the 
witness  Anne  Cradock  had  frequently  declared 
in  her  hearing  that  she  expected  a  considerable 
fortune  in  case  the  trial  should  go  against  the 
duchess,  and  that  the  said  Anne  Cradock  had 
at  various  times  confessed  she  did  not  hear  a 
syllable  of  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
in  Lainston  Church.  The  solicitor-general  re- 
plied, simply  stating  the  leading  facts  of  the 
case,  and,  without  enlarging  on  the  charge,  left 
their  lordships  to  decide.  The  Lords  adjourned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  Hall  the  lord  high  steward  put 
to  each  lord  the  following  question  : — ^*'  How  says 
your  lordship?  Is  the  lady  at  the  bar  guilty 
of  the  felony  whereof  she  stands  indicted,  or  not 
guilty?**  The  numbers  having  been  counted,  the 
prisoner  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  informed  by 
the  lord  high  steward  that  the  peers  had,  by  their 
suffrages,  pronounced  her  to  be  guilty.*  She 
then  claimed  the  privilege  of  her  peerage.  Thur- 
low,  as  attorney-general,  attempted  to  prove  that, 

*  Tlie  Terdict  wm  anaaimoof :  ttie  Duke  of  Neweaitt«  alone  qua- 
liied  his  opinion  by  auwering,  "Guilty  erroneoosly,  bat  not  intea- 
tioQally.** 


although  peers  were  by  statute  exempt  from  cor- 
poral punishment  for  clergyable  offiences,  yet  peer- 
esses had  no  title  to  the  same  exemption,  llieir 
lordships  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament 
to  debate  on  this  matter.  On  their  return  the  pri- 
soner was  again  called  to  the  bar,  and  the  lord 
high  steward  announced  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  she 
had  claimed.  In  consequence  no  corporal  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted,  and  she  was  discharged 
on  paying  her  fees.* 

The  minds  of  ministers  were  more  cheerful  at 
the  end  of  the  session  than  they  had  been  at  the 
beginning,  for  their  confidence  in  the  army  and 
navy  was  great,  and  good  news  had  been  received 
from  Canada. 

Congress  had  voted  nine  regiments,  including 
one  to  be  raised  in  that  colony,  for  the  service  of 
Canada,  and  to  all  appearance  were  indulging  in 
sanguine  hopes  of  annexing  that  country  to  their 
union.  General  Schuyler,  who  remained  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  number  of  bat- 
teaux  to  transport  the  troops  down  the  lakes  and 
the  Sorel  to  the  scene  of  action.  Just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Montgomery  and  the  precarious  situation  of  Amoldi 
The  congress  increased  their  exertions,  did  all  they 
could  to  hasten  their  reinforcements,  and  urged 
the  provincial  conventions  to  collect  all  the  coined 

*  This  tentenoe,  kowever,  did  not  deprire  her  of  the  benefit  of  tiie 
wiU  made  in  her  favour  by  the  late  Duke  of  Kingiton,  which  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  fully  confirmed  by  a  afutenoe  pronounced  on 
the  14th  of  April.  1780,  when  the  lady  was  styled  Countess  Dowager 
of  Bristol,  the  Earl  Augustus  Jvhn  having  died  in  1779.  She  herself 
died  abroad  in  1788. 
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money  they  could  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
army.  As  they  hoped  more  from  the  connivance 
and  good-will  of  the  French  Canadians  than  from 
their  own  arms,  they  adopted  the  resolution  of  en- 
gaging to  make  compensation,  at  some  future  period, 
for  everything  their  army  had  taken  from  the  Ca- 
nadians, and  for  all  the  mischief  they  might  have 
caused  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  invasion. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was,  however,  experienced 
in  procuring  men  and  specie  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for 
men  to  march  in  that  climate  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  frozen  and 
the  ground  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  From  the 
Ist  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March  very  few  arrived 
at  Arnold's  blockading  camp;  but  the  weather 
then  began  to  open,  and  by  the  Ist  of  April  the 
force  in  Canada  was  raised  to  1800  men.  But  an 
enemy  they  had  not  counted  upon  instantly  made 
its  attacks  and  thinned  their  ranks : — this  was  the 
small-pox,  which,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary, 
was  propagated  by  inoculation.*  As  coined  money 
did  not  arrive,  Arnold  issued  a  proclamation 
making  the  paper-money  of  congress  current,  under 
promise  of  redeeming  it  with  gold  and  silver  in 
four  months,  and  threatening  with  destruction  all 
such  persons  as  should  dare  refuse  this  paper  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities  or  labour.  The 
French  Canadians  had  no  faith  either  in  the  paper 
or  in  Arnold's  promises ;  and  his  attempts  to  obtain 
credit  by  force  only  insured  him  hatred  and  ven- 
geance. The  troops  helped  themselves  to  what 
they  wanted:  they  told  the  Canadians  that  they 
were  come  to  liberate  them  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression; but  the  Canadians  did  not  imderstand 
this  logic,  and  thought  that  they  had  come  only  to 
plunder  them.  To  increase  these  sentiments  of 
hearty  hatred,  the  New  Englanders  laughed  at  the 
Catholic  churoh  ceremonies  and  insulted  some  of 
the  priests,  who,  as  a  body,  had  been  firm  in  their 
affection  to  the  British  government,  or  at  least  in 
their  hostility  to  the  invaders.  In  this  state  of 
things,  and  with  the  certainty  that  Quebec  would 
be  relieved  by  reinforcements  from  England  as 
soon  as  the  St.  Lawrence  should  become  navigable, 
Arnold  again  set  up  his  contemptible  battery  before 
the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Canada;  but,  so  far 
from  making  any  impression,  he  could  scarcely 
keep  his  guns  in  their  places ;  and  when,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  General  Wooster  arrived  as  his  supe- 
rior in  command,  he  took  offence,  and  retired  to 
Montreal  to  assume  a  separate  command  there. 
He  was  scarcely  gone  when  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans lefl  the  army  and  returned  home,  stating  that 
the  time  for  which  they  had  engaged  was  expired. 
General  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  su- 
preme command,  did  not  arrive  till  the  1st  of  May. 
The  force  then  amounted,  numerically,  to  about 
2000  men,  but  many  of  these  were  not  effective, 
and  many  more  were  looking  homeward.  The 
magazines,  it  is  said,  were  almost  void  of  provi- 
sions and  insufficiently  supplied  with  gunpowder. 
To  complete  Thomas's  dilemma  he  saw  the  river 

•  BfanhaU,  Life  of  Waihington. 


beginning  to  open  below,  and  heard  that  English 
ships  of  war,  which  could  not  fail  to  deprive  him 
of  the  use  of  the  river,  were  every  day  expected. 
On  the  5th  of  |May  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
which  unanimously  resolved  not  only  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  taking  Quebec,  but  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  saving  themselves  except  by  an  imme- 
diate retreat !  Thomas,  therefore,  began  to  remove 
the  sick  to  'the  Three  Rivers,  and  to  emhark  his 
artillery  and  stores  in  boats  and  canoes.  On  the 
following  morning,  before  these  operations  were 
completed,  three  English  ships,  which  had  forced 
their  way  through  the  ice  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  arrived  before  Quebec.  These  vessels  were 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  garrison  :*  they 
instantly  threw  on  shore  two  companies  of  die  29th 
regiment,  about  100  marines,  and  a  few  sailors. 
The  Americans,  who  had  thrown  up  no  kind  of 
entrenchment,  and  who  were  already  divided  into 
different  companies  and  occupations,  began  to  fly 
without  waiting  to  receive  a  shot.  General  Carle- 
ton  then  sallied  out  upon  them  with  nearly  all  his 


Gknkiul  Carlxtox. 
Prom  a  London  Print  dated  1762. 

little  force  and  with  six  field-pieces  ;  but  the 
enemy  retreated  so  fast  up  the  river  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  take  their  artillery  and  stores,  about 
a  hundred  loiterers,  and  nearly  all  their  sick,  who 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  panic.  Every  possible 
care  has  been  taken  to  give  a  different  colour  to 
this  affair ;  but,  words  and  varnish  apart,  it  wa«, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  a  complete  debdcU. 
Many  of  them  were  found,  afterwards,  concealed 
and  starving  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  were  all  treated  with  great 
humanity.t    The  rest  of  the  fugitive  army  con- 

•  They  were  the  '  luf.*  50  guns;  the  '  Surpriie.'  28;  and  the 'Mar- 
tin* sloop  of  14  guns,  under  the  command  of  Sh>  Charles  Douglas. 

t  Oo  the  10th  of  May  Carleton  issued  the  following  humane  pio- 
clamation :— *'  Wliereas  I  am  informed  that  many  of  his  majatr's 
deluded  subjects  of  the  neighbonring  provinoes.  labourii^  nader 
wounds  and  divers  disorders,  are  dispersed  io  the  a4)acest  voodi 
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trived  to  ctobs  the  St.  Lawrence  at  a  safer  place, 
and  to  form  at  the  forts  of  ChanibliSe  and  St.  John 
on  the  Sorel ;  but  General  Thomas's  career  was 
run,  and  he  died  there  of  the  small-pox.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  five  days  after  the  Americans  began 
their  flight  from  Quebec,  Captain  Forster,  who 
commanded  the  post  of  Oswagatchie,  by  command 
of  General  Carleton,  began  an  expedition  against 
the  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Montreal  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  about  a  mile  from  the  great  cascade. 
At  this  place,  which  is  naturally  very  strong,  the 
Americans  had  thrown  up  some  works.  All  the 
force  Forster  had  with  him  consisted  of  two  lieu- 
tenants, thirty-eight  privates,  ten  volunteers,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians ;  but  on  his 
way  he  was  joined  by  other  red  men.  and  when,  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  l7th  of  May,  he  landed 
at  Point  au  Diabie,  within  six  miles  of  the  Cedars, 
the  Americans  were  wholly  ienorant  of  his  coming. 
The  secret  movement,  indeed,  was  conducted  with 
unusual  skill,  or  with  very  unusual  success,  for,  on 
the  morrow,  Forster  took  possession  of  a  thick 
wood  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  made  all  his 
arrangements  without  being  either  seen  or  heard 
of  by  the  garrison.  Having  detached  a  body  of 
Indians  to  cut  off  all  commimication  with  the 
island  of  Montreal,  these  Indians,  on  their  march, 
fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  who  were 
returning  with  provisions ;  and  this  was  the  first 
intelligence  they  received  of  Captain  Forster's  ap- 
proach. The  men  carrying  the  provisions  fled 
into  the  fort.  Forster  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
summon  the  Americans  to  surrender.  Major  But- 
terfield,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  requested 
four  hours  for.  consideration,  and  sent  away  to 
Montreal  to  obtain  reinforcements.  Forster  re- 
fused the  delay  proposed,  and  sent  a  second  flag 
to  tell  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  serving  with 
him  were  at  present  perfectly  under  his  command, 
as  none  of  their  blood  had  been  spilt ;  but  that,  if 
the  fort  did  not  surrender,  and  any  of  the  Indians 
should  be  killed,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences to  the  garrison.  Intimidated  by  this 
prospect  of  Indian  massacre,  Butterfield  agreed  to 
surrender  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire 
to  Montreal.  Forster  rejected  this  cx)ndition,  and 
in  the  evening  threw  up  a  redoubt  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort. 
On  the  following  morning  he  advanced  still  nearer, 
and  began  a  heavy  fire  from  musketry,  having  no 
artillery  with  him.  Before  the  hour  of  noon 
Butterfield  surrendered  upon  no  other  condition 
than  preservation  of  life  and  baggage  for  himself 
and  troops.    The  number  of  prisoners  thus  taken 

and  parUhes.  and  in  great  danger  of  perbhtng  for  want  of  proper  ai- 
Bjstance ;  oil  captains  and  other  officers  of  militia  arc  hereby  com- 
manded to  make  diligent  search  for  all  such  distressed  persons,  and 
alTord  tbom  all  necessary  relief,  and  convey  them  to  the  general  hos- 
pital, where  proper  care  shall  be  taken  uf  them:  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  oomplviog  with  this  order  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  receiver-general.  And.  lest  a  conscionsneas  of  past 
ofTenees  should  deter  such  miserable  wretches  firom  receiving  tliat  as- 
■UtoDce  which  their  distressed  situation  >My  require.  I  hereby  make 
known  to  them  that,  as  soon  as  their  liealth  is  restored,  tliey  shaU  have 
f^9»  liberty  to  ivturo  to  their  jespcctive  provincef .". 
VOL.  I. 


amounted  to  390.  The  only  death  on  our  side 
was  one  Indian  ;  but  this  single  death  was  enough 
to  rouse  the  fierce  passions  of  the  red  men.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  the  day  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Cedars,  Forster,  being  informed  that  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  unapprised  of  what  had  happened,  were 
marching  from  another  point  to  succour  the  fort, 
ordered  100  Indians  to  put  themselves  in  ambush 
in  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road  through 
which  this  party  must  pass.  The  manoeuvre  suc- 
ceeded completely,  and  after  a  short  conflict,  in 
which  three  or  four  Indians  were  wounded,  the 
Americans  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  The  red  men  brought  them 
to  the  front  of  the  fort,  and  there  prepared  to  put 
them  to  death,  ceremoniously,  in  atonement  of^the 
blood  of  tlieir  tribe  which  had  been  shed.  With 
extreme  difficulty  Captain  Forster  induced  the 
savages  to  forego  their  ancient  and  revered  cus- 
toms, and  accept  of  presents  instead.  From  the 
Cedars  Forster  advanced  to  Vaudreuil,  about  six 
miles  to  the  northward ;  but,  learning  that  Arnold 
had  taken  post  at  Lashine,  nine  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, he  turned  in  that  direction  with  the  intention 
of  dislodging  him.  When  withm  three  miles  of 
Lashine,  Forster  was  informed  that  the  number  of 
the  enemy  already  amounted  to  600,  and  that 
Arnold  was  likely  to  be  reinforced  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  Forster,  therefore,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  Vaudreuil,  and  Arnold,  two 
days  afler,  followed  him  up  the  river  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  him.  Forster  seems  to  have 
disposed  of  his  little  force  with  very  considerable 
skill ;  and,  after  making  several  attempts  to  force 
his  position,  Arnold  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair, 
and  returned  to  St.  Anne's,  on  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal. Finding  himself  much  encumbered  by  the 
number  of  his  prisoners,  Forster  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  enter  into  an  exchange  with  Arnold,  who 
readily  assented  to  a  cartel.  Congress  afterwards 
broke  this  cartel  on  a  pretence  that  Forster  had 
behaved  in  a  cruel  and  inhuman  manner  towards 
the  American  prisoners  he  had  taken  at  the  Cedars. 
This  accusation  is  refuted  by  respectable  names 
and  by  documents,  and  also  by  a  standing  order  of 
Carleton  to  all  the  officers  in  Canada  to  behave 
with  mildness  and  humanity  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, and  notwithstanding  any  provocations  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  who,  as  yet,  were  far  too 
raw,  fierce,  and  unruly  to  respect  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war.  But  the  congress  went  further  still, 
demanding  that  Captain  Forster  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  them  as  guilty  of  murder,  &c.  Gene- 
ral Carleton  being  now  reinforced  by  more  troops 
from  England,  repaired  to  Three  Rivers,  about 
midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  American  head-quarters  on 
the  Sorel.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas,  General 
Sullivan  took  the  command  of  the  revolutionists, 
who  were  again  reinforced  from  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  country  in  their  rear.  Fancying  that 
Carleton  had  only  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Three 
Rivers,    Sullivan  sent   General  Thompson   and 
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Colonel  St  Clair  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  make  a  night  attack 
on  the  English  position.  Thompson  and  St.  Clair, 
with  a  force  variously  stated  at  from  1400  to  1800 
men, -got  across  the  hroad  river  though  it  was 
watch^  by  armed  vessels ;  but  they  were  wrong 
in  their  reckoning  as  to  time,  and  day  dawned 
before  they  got  near  Three  Rivers.  As  soon  as 
they  were  seen  the  alarm  was  given  all  along  the 
bade,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  some 
ships,  and,  landing  from  their  boats,  they  ran  in 
their  confdsion  into  a  broad  morass  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  rivers  and  creeks,  where  they 
were  soon  attacked  by  General  Fraser  in  front, 
while  General  Nesbit  got  into  their  rear,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats,  and 
Major  Grant  took  possession  of  a  bridge,  which 
rendered  their  escape  over  the  river  Des  Loups 
impracticable.  The  Americans,  however,  formed, 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  spirit,  and  made 
a  furious  attack.  But  they  were  repulsed  by 
Fraser  with  a  terrible  loss  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  their  commander.  General  Thompson,  with 
Colonel  Irvine  and  about  200  men,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. They  then  fell  back  in  extreme  disorder 
across  a  bog  into  a  wood  on  their  lefb,  which  was 
frdl  of  deep  swamps:  Through  some  mistake 
Major  Grant  was  withdrawn  from  the  bridge  he 
had  guarded,  and  on  the  following  day  Colonel 
Allen,  who  afterwards  forsook  their  cause  and 
joined  the  king's  army,  led  the  mass  of  the  Ame- 
ricans over  this  bridge  and  down  to  their  boats, 
which — strange  to  say ! — ^had  neither  been  seized 
nor  destroyed  by  the  British.  Now,  however.  Sir 
Gruy  Carleton  embarked  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
and  pursued  them  by  water.  But,  before  he  got 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  Sullivan,  having  landed 
what  remained  of  Thompson  and  St.  Clair's  de- 
tachment on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  was  in  full 
march  for  Fort  Chambl^^e.  Instead  of  following 
up  the  river  Sorel,  Carleton  came  to  anchor  at  its 
mouth,  where  he  remained  one  or  two  days.  His 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  criticised. 
"  It  was  generally  believed,"  says  Stedman,  "  that 
if,  instead  of  coming  to  anchor,  Greneral  Carleton 
had  continued  the  pursuit,  which  he  might  have 
done,  as  the  wind  was  as  favourable  as  it  could 
possibly  be,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  arrived  at 
Chamblee  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  General  Sul- 
livan, who  was  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
baggage.  In  this  case  Sullivan  would  have  been 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  General  Arnold 
would  have  been  intercepted  at  Montreal;  and 
Ticonderoga,  also,  would  have  been  taken,  as  no 
troops  were  now  stationed  there  for  its  defence."  But 
it  possibly  might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  English 
general,  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  country  in  his 
rear,  where  Arnold  still  had  the  semblance  of  an 
army  on  foot,  and  where  some  of  the  Canadians 
seemed  wavering — that  the  forts  on  the  river  pre- 
sented a  formidable  obstacle  to  shipping — that 
the  navigation  of  the  Sorel  was  in  many  places 
difficult,  and  in  some  altogether  impracticable  to 


ships  ^— that  fresh  reinforcements  might  have 
arrived  at  Chamblee — and,  finally,  that  the  greatest 
precaution  was  necessary  against  an  enemy  who 
had  given  signal  proofs  of  courage,  address,  and 
rapidity.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  recrossed  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  look  after  Arnold,  and  ordered 
General  Burgoyne,  who  had  arrived  with  the  last 
reinforcements  from  England,  to  proceed  up  the 
river  Sorel  in  pursuit  of  Sullivan,  but  giring 
him  strict  orders  not  to  risk  an  engagement  until 
he  should  be  sustained  by  another  column  on 
his  right.  Arnold,  too  glad  to  escape  with  the 
remnant  of  his  force  from  a  country  which  he 
had  reached  with  such  incredible  pain,  em- 
barked his  men,  crossed  over  at  Long  Ide,and 
joined  Sullivan  at  Fort  St.  John,  on  the  Sord. 
Chamblee  was  abandoned  and  burned  by  the  re* 
treating  Americans.  Sullivan  proposed  defending 
Fort  St.  John,  but  his  troops,  completely  dis- 
heartened, refused  to  stand  by  him,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  Arnold's  force  was  not  in  better  heart. 
The  whole  army  was  in  a  state  of  total  insubordi- 
nation. The  two  American  generals  therefore  set 
fire  to  St.  John's  and  continued  their  retreat  up  the 
river,  closely  followed  by  Burgoyne,  who  took 
possession  of  the  different  posts  the  Americans  had 
occupied  almost  immediately  after  they  were  eva- 
cuated. But  when  Burgoyne  reached  the  head 
of  the  Sorel,  and  saw  the  lake  beyond  it  well  sup- 
plied with  armed  vessels,  which  the  Americans  had 
taken  or  built,  he  desisted  from  his  pursuit,  having 
no  vessels  proper  for  the  navigation  of  those  waters. 
Sullivan  and  Arnold  threw  themselves  upon  the 
Isle  aux  Noix,  alow  unhealthy  flat,  where  many  of 
their  men  perished  of  fever.  Canada  was  ibua 
entirely  freed  from  American  arms ;  and  the  moat 
energetic  efforts  were  now  making  there  for  the 
recovery  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  dominion  of 
lakes  Champlain  and  St.  George.* 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  but  disgrace  had 
attended  our  main  army  at  Boston.  During  the 
winter  it  had  suffered  many  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, but  the  worst  suffering  of  all  was  that  con- 
tinued state  of  inactivity  and  torpor  which  com- 
menced with  the  arrival  of  Gage,  and  which  never 
terminated  till  the  departure  of  Howe.t  The 
Americans  in  the  blockading  army  had  also  under- 
gone many  miseries;  but  Washington  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  their  flagging  spirits,  which  were 
further  revived  from  time  to  time  by  the  arrival  of 
provision  waggons,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  rein- 
forcements.   In  the  course  of  the  month  of  De- 

*  Stedmaiu— Goidon.<»Manhan.— BjUDtty.  —  Burke.  In  Animal 
Register. 

t  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  for  the  sapport 
of  this  army,  and  the  never-ending  accoants  of  our  commisnries 
and  contractors,  they  had  not  even  had  a  little  ftresh  meat  and  'vege- 
tables to  give  to  the  siclc  and  the  wounded  I  Hence,  and  ttom  ttie 
hot  weather,  a  terrible  increase  of  deaths.  Captain  Harris— afler- 
wtads  GeaenX  Lord  Harris — was  among  the  suflerers.  He  had  been 
dangerously  wounded,  on  the  head,  m  the  American  redoubt  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  had  owed  his  life  to  the  hnauinity.  gallantry,  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hastings,  then  Lord  Raw- 
don,  and  a  young  lieutenant  in  Harris's  company.  Though  an  officer, 
and  an  admired  one.  Harris  could  scarcely  procure  anythini;  but  salt 
pork  and  salt  beef.  The  condition  of  the  wounded  privates  be  de> 
scribes  as  most  deplorable.— Xettert. «» tke  Lifi  wad  Servioes  ^Oatani 
Lord  Harrit,  bj/  the  Bight  Hm.  S,  R,  Ltuhmgtm.     , 
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St.  Johk*s,  on  thk  Soskl. 
From  a  Drawing  by  Captain  Anburey,  who  Mired  at  its  capture  in  1T76. 


cembcT  they  made  several  advances  on  the  be- 
sieged, and  took  almost  undisputed  possession  of 
several  important  positions.  Thus,  Ploughed  Hill, 
Cobble  Hill,  and  Lechemere's  Point  were  succes- 
sively occupied  and  fortified :  their  approaches 
were  carried  within  half  a  mile  of  the  British 
works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  their  guns  drove 
the  British  floating  batteries  from  some  of  their 
stations,  and  protected  other  works  which  they  con- 
structed themselves.  Congress  recommended  an 
assault  upon  Boston  immediately,  but  Washington 
very  wisely  asked  for  more  time  to  complete  his 
approaches  and  make  his  preparations.  He  trusted 
that  congress  would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  imperative  circumstances,  and  not  inclination 
on  his  part,  occasioned  the  delay.*  In  the  month 
of  January  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  which  was  attended  by  several  mem- 
bers of  congress ;  and  it  was  resolved, "  that  a  vigor- 
ous attempt  ought  to  be  made  on  the  ministerial 
troops  in  Boston,  before  they  can  be  reinforced  in 
the  spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided,  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  offer."  And  it  was 
further  put  in  the  shape  of  an  advice,  *'that 
thirteen  regiments  of  militia  should  be  asked  for 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
in  order  to  put  the  army  in  a  condition  to  make 
the  attempt."  The  colonists  were  prompt  in  com- 
pliance, and  the  militia  regiments  assembled  in  the 
lines  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  February.  But  still 
Washington  was  obliged  to  wait,  for  the  season 
just  then  was  exceedingly  mild,  and  he  wanted  ice 

•  Mawhall,  Lift  of  Waahingtoi&.^WaaliiDgtoii'f  own  Letters. 


to  enable  him  to  pass  the  river.  "  No  man  upon 
earth,"  said  he,  "  wishes  to  destroy  the  nest  in 
Boston  more  than  I  do ;  no  person  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  greater  lengths  than  I  shall  to  accomplish 
it,  if  it  shall  be  thought  advisable ;  but  if  we  have 
no  powder  to  bombard  with,  nor  ice  to  pass  on,  we 
shall  be  in  no  better  situation  tlian  we  have  been 
all  the  year;  we  shall  be  in  a  worse,  as  their 
works  are  stronger."  About  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary the  cold  became  intense,  and  the  ice  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  troops.  A  council  of 
war  was  then  called  to  consider  of  an  immediate 
assault  upon  Boston,  Boston  Neck,  and  Bunker's 
Hill;  and  they  agreed  almost  unanimously  that 
the  attempt  was  too  hazardous.  At  the  end  of 
February  various  appearances  among  the  British 
troops  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  evacuating 
Boston,  and  Washington  had  received  intelligence 
that  a  part  of  the  Bntish  force  there  was  expected 
at  New  York.  General  Howe,  and  the  ministry 
at  home,  indeed,  had  become  convinced  by  this 
time  that  there  was  no  use  in  his  staying  where 
he  was ;  but  he  and  they  ought  to  have  reflected 
on  the  unfavourable  impressions  and  fatal  effect 
of  being  driven  out  by  the  Americans  as  one 
beaten  and  conquered,  and,  having  staid  there  so 
long,  he  ought  to  have  guarded  against  the  parti- 
cular line  of  attack  which  Washington  was  now  me- 
ditating.* He  ought  to  have  been  taught  a  lesson 
by  the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill — and  yet  there  was 

*  Captain  Harris,  like  a  sensible  man,  had  said,  eight  months 
before.  Uiat  there  could  be  no  use  staying  in  Boston,  and  that  the 
proper  way  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  by  oar  navy  and  bloelcad^- 
as  we  have  seen  recommended  by  liord  Barrington.  "  IhaTeheard/* 
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another  hill,  the  Heights  of  Dorchester,  which 
commanded  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and 
nearly  the  whole  town,  and  of  this  hill  he 
had  taken  no  more  care  than  had  been  taken 
of  Bunker's  Hill.  On  the  2nd  of  March  the 
American  genefal,  who  had  received  more  powder, 
some  bombs,  and  some  heavy  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  began  a  heavy  bombardment  and 
cannonade  on  the  unfortunate  town,  and  on  the 
British  lines,  which  was  repeated  on  the  following 
night,  and  still  more  furiously  on  the  night  of  the 
4th,  which  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  selected 
as  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crispus 
Attucks  and  the  other  martyrs,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  Boston  riots  of  1770.  On  this  latter  night,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  the  artillery  began  to  roar, 
Washington  dispatched  General  Thomas  with 
about  2000  men,  an  immense  quantity  of  fascines, 
trusses  of  hay,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Dorchester. 
Thomas,  who  was  followed  by  300  labourers,  stole 
across  a  low  isthmus  (it  might  have  been  swept  by 
English  ^ns)  without  being  perceived,  got  to  the 
top  of  the  Heights  without  obstruction,  and  at  day- 
dawn  presented  to  the  British  precisely  the  same 
sudden  spectacle  they  had  witnessed  before  on 
Bunker's  Hill — a  redoubt,  a  breast-work,  and  a 
strongly  though  hastily  fortified  position.  Before 
they  recovered  from  their  stupor  Thomas  began  to 
thunder  at  the  town  and  at  the  ships  of  war,  which 
were  obliged  to  shift  their  anchorage ;  and  all  the 
while  his  unemployed  soldiers  worked  with  the 
labourers  in  digging  trenches  and  raising  other 
works  to  make  the  Heights  of  Dorchester  still 
more  formidable.  General  Howe  saw  that  he  must 
either  dislodge  Thomas  or  evacuate  Boston.  He 
resolved  to  attempt  the  former,  and  detached  Lord 
Percy  with  3000  men.  These  troops,  which,  to 
have  had  any  chance  of  success,  ought  to  have  been 
double  or  triple  the  number,  embarked  in  trans- 
ports, and  fell^down  to  the  castle  in  order  to 
proceed  thence  up  the  river  to  a  low  strip  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  Dorchester  Hill ;  but — for- 
tunately we  should  say — aj  storm  rose,  and  then 
the  retiring  tide  made  it  impossible  for  the  ships 
to  approach  the  destined  spot.  Lord  Percy  and 
his  men  returned  to  the  harbour,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  that  day,  but  much  remained 
to  be  suffered  from  the  terrible  fire  kept  up 
from  Washington's  lines  and  from  Thomas's 
new  position.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  Wash- 
ington threw  more  and  more  men  to  the 
Heights,  and  the  New  Englanders,  encouraging 
each  other  with  cries  of  "  Remember  the  Fifth  of 
March,"  rushed  boldly  forward  to  join  and 
strengthen  Thomas.  Colonel  Mifflin,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,  with  an  inventive 

nid  he,  "  that  you  are  determined  to  withdraw  all  troops  from  the 
coi<miei,  and  carry  on  the  war  by  Ma  only.  THIb  appears  the  only 
poesible  way  of  diitmring  them,  as  we  can  cut  off  every  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  and.  by  that  means,  bring  them  to  reason,  at  a 
much  smaUer  expense  than  it  can  pouibly  be  effected  by  Und."-* 
leuer  m  lAUhingum'i  Lifi  of  OarnidLord  Harris, 


faculty  which  regular  engineers  do  not  always  pos- 
sess, went  to  the  same  spot,  and  by  his  advice 
General  Thomas  ordered  his  people  to  chain  to- 
gether, and  fill  with  sand  and  stones,  a  number  of 
hogsheads  which  were  to  be  rolled  down  the  very 
steep  hill  upon  the  English,  if  they  shotdd  attempt 
to  march  up — an  effective  contrivance,  by  which  it 
was  calculated  whole  columns  would  have  been 
swept  off  at  once.     The  storm  continued  during 
the  night  with  a  tremendous  fell  of  rain,  and  it  had 
scarcely  abated  the  next   mominz.      Howe,  it 
appears,  again  talked  of  clearing  the  Heights  of 
Dorchester ;  but  the  madness  of  any  such  attempt 
was  soon  made  apparent  even  to  his  dull  compre- 
hension.    It  is  said  that,  if  he  had  again  detached 
Lord   Percy,  Washington  would  have    attacked 
Boston  and  Boston  Neck — in  which,  however,  we 
believe,  he  would  have  been  as  sure  of  repulse  as 
Percy  must  have  been.   As  matters  were  decided, 
Washington  was  left  to  the  much  safer  operations 
of  bombardment  and  cannonade,  and  these  he  con- 
tinued without  any  regard  to  the  buildings  of  the 
town.     On  the  8th  of  March  a  flag  was  sent  out 
from  the  select  men  of  Boston,  acquainting  General 
Washington  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  troops 
to  evacuate  the  place,  and  that  General  Howe  was 
disposed  to  leave  the  town  standing,  provided  he 
were  allowed  to  retire  without  molestation.     As 
this  paper  was  not  signed  by  Howe,  Washington 
took  no  notice  of  it  officially,  but  it  appears  that  he 
instructed  some  of  his  people  to  intimate  that  the 
terms,  if  properly  put,  might  be  complied  with. 
On  the  10th  and   11th,   by  order  of  Howe,  all 
the  linen  and  woollen  goods  in  the  town  were  put 
on  board  ship.     On  the  12th  and  13th  some  ex- 
cesses were  committed  by  some  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  appropriated  what  they  could,  and 
destroyed  what  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  off. 
Howe  threatened  the  offenders  with  death,  but  in 
that  scene  of  confiision,  irritation,  and  revenge,  the 
offence  could  not  be  wholly  prevented.     On  the 
14th  strong  barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets 
leading  down  to  the  water  side,  and  proclamation 
was  made  by  the  crier  for  the  inhabitants  to  keep 
within  their  houses.     It  appears  to  have  been  also 
hinted,  both  in  the  town  and  in   Washington's 
camp,  that,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  hinder  the 
embarkation,  fire  would  be  set  to  Boston,  and 
everything  in  it  destroyed.     But  no  interruption 
was  offered  or  attempted — the  Americans  thought 
it  triumph  enough  to  see  him  gone.    In  the  course 
of  the  15th  and  16th,  Howe,  who  would  not  con- 
descend to  any  direct  communication  with  Wash- 
ington, embarked  his  luggage  and  a  good  part  of 
his  men,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  17th  he  got 
all  that  the  ships  could  hold  and  carry  safely  on 
board,  and  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
squadron  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away.  Beside 
his  army  he  was  obliged  to  carry  away  with  him 
about   2000  American   tories    or   royalists,  who 
preferred  running  any  chance  of  danger  to  remain- 
ing in  the  town  at  the  mercy  of  their  own  country- 
men of  the  opposite  party.  He  left  behind  him,  for 
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want  of  room  in  the  ships,  250  pieces  of  cannon, 
half  of  which  were  serviceable,*  4  large  mortars, 
1 50  horses,  25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  barley,  oats,  and  other  provisions,  of  which 
Washington's  army  stood  greatly  in  want.  He 
also  left  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition 
which  ought  to  have  been  destroyed.  His  force,  at 
the  moment  of  the  evacuation,  did  not  much  exceed 
1000  men,  while  Washington  must  have  had  from 
25,000  to  30,000  men,  counting  regulars,  militia, 
volunteer  companies,  and  all.  To  complete  all 
the  woeful  blunders  which  had  been  committed, 
Howe,  in  sailing  away,  left  no  cruiser  in  Boston 
Bay  to  warn  the  ships  expected  from  England  that 
the  place  was  no  longer  in  our  possession ;  and  a 
few  days  after  several  of  our  store-ships  sailed 
light  into  the  harbour,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  before  they  discovered  that  George 
Washington  and  not  King  George  was  master  of 
Boston.  One  of  these  ships  alone — ^the  Hope — 
had  on  board  1500  barrels  of  gunpowder  besides 
carbines,  bayonets,  gun-carriages,  and  all  sorts  of 
tools  necessary  for  the  army  and  artillery.  In 
appropriating  this  much- wanted  supply  the  jubi- 
lant New  Englanders  said  it  was  the  gift  of  pro- 


vidence, whose  doings  were  marvellous  in  their 
eyes !  But  still  worse  happened  in  consequence  of 
Howe's  unpardonable  negligence.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  with  100  men  fresh 
from  England,  ran  right  into  Boston  harbour,  not 
knowing  but  that  the  place  was  still  in  our  hands. 
He  was  taken  of  course,  and  became  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  a  subject  for  severe  and  brutal  retali- 
ation. Before  entering  Boston,  Washington,  fancy- 
ing that  Howe  intended  to  proceed  with  his  whole 
force  to  New  York,  detached  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army  in  that  direction,  with  orders  to  march 
as  quick  as  possible ;  and  he  soon  sent  the  rest  of 
his  army  by  divisions  to  the  same  province.  By 
the  14th  of  April  Washington  collected  the  whole 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  The 
revolutionary  party,  with  not  so  much  as  a  single 
tory  to  disturb  their  unanimity,  remained  in 
peaceful  possession  of  Boston ;  and  congress  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  army  '*  for 
their  vdse  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and 
acquisition  of  Boston,"  and  directed  a  gold  medal 
to  be  struck  in  commemoration.* 

•  St«dman.~Gordoii.^Ramiay.— Ana.  R«gist.— Manhall/.Life  of 
WaaliingtoD. 


Medal  struck  bt  Oedbb  or  thx  Amkbzcaw  CowoRKra  to  commemoratr  the  evacuatiov  or  Doston  bt  the  British  Troops. 
Drawn  from  a  Specimen^n  the  Collection*of  Mr.  Hawkins,  British  Museum. 


Instead  of  proceeding  to  New  York,  Howe  had 
sailed  to  the  eastward  for  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  arrived  soon  and  safely. 

Earlier  in  the  year  than  these  events,  signal  ill 
success  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  government 
party  in  North  Carolina.  Governor  Martin,  from  on 
board  the  ship  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  con- 
trived to  collect  a  body  of  Highlanders  who  had  but 
recently  emigrated  to  America,  and  another  body  of 
resolute  unruly  men  called  "  Regulators"  or  Squat- 
ters, who  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  back-woods  and 
outskirts  of  the  colony.  ^Martin  gave  the  command 


of  these  two  bodies  to  colonels  MacDonald  and 
MacLeod,  who  set  up  the  king's  standard  in  North 
Carolina,  and  summoned  all  men  to  repair  to  it. 
They  were  promised  the  assistance  of  regular  troops 
that  were  to  be  landed  at  Wilmington.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  counties 
of  Orange  and  Chatham,  who  were  only  half- 
reclaimed  Regulators,  also  agreed  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Highlanders ;  and  a  regular  council  was 
formed  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  back-country- 
men and  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlanders.  But 
General^Clinton  and  the  regular  troops  expected  to 
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co-operate  did  not  arrive ;  and  when,  in  the  month 
of  February,  the  loyalists  embodied  themselves  at 
Cross  Creek  and  attempted  to  open  their  way  to 
Wilmington,  they  were  circumvented  by  a  supe- 
rior insurgent  force,  decoyed  into  i  miserable 
swamp,  foUed,  and  beaten.  MacLeod  *  and  most 
of  the  Highlanders  were  made  prisoners ;  but 
tlie  Regulators,  being  better  woodsmen,  escaped 
for  the  most  part  and  returned  to  their  old 
hunter  life  in  the  back  country.  No  second 
attempt  could  be  made  to  erect  the  royal  stand- 
ard in  the  Carolinas  until  the  arrival  of  a  force 
from  England.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  ar- 
rived on  that  coast  in  a  squadron  of  transports,  con- 
voyed by  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately after  General  Clinton  arrived  at  Cape  Fear 
and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  troops.  Clin- 
ton's instructions  were  to  endeavour  by  proclama- 
tions and  other  means  to  induce  the  Carolinas  to 
return  to  their  allegiance ;  to  inform  himself  accu- 
rately of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  pro- 
vinces ;  and,  if  he  found  the  royalists  numerous 
enough  and  bold  enough  to  take  up  arms,  he  was 
to  leave  a  part  of  the  forces  there  to  assist  them, 
and  to  repair  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  New 
York  to  meet  the  commander-in-chief.  General 
Howe,  who  was  to  leave  Halifax  and  be  at  New 
York  some  time  in  June.  But  Clinton,  who  might 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  if  he  had 
been  there  with  anything  like  a  force  three  or  four 
months  earlier,  when  the  Highlanders  and  Regu- 
lators were  up  in  arms,  now  found  no  encourage- 
ment, and  no  hopes  of  a  co-operation.  Tired  of 
doing  nothing,  he  and  Parker  resolved  to  do  more 
than  was  in  their  commission,  and,  sailing  away 
from  Cape  Fear,  they  ran  down  to  Charleston, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  to  capture  or  destroy 
that  thriving  town,  whose  trade  supplied  the  two 
colonies  with  the  nerves  of  war.  On  the  4th  of 
June  they  arrived  off  Charleston  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Long  Island.  There  they  found  willing 
royalists,  but  they  had  all  been  disarmed  by  the 
revolutionary  party  in  the  preceding  month  of 
January/  But  there  was  another  island,  where, 
instead  of  disarmed  royalists,  there  were  armed  in- 
surgents and  tremendous  batteries ;  and  this  island 
defended  Charleston  harbour,  from  which  it  was 
distant  about  half  a  mile ;  and,  as  a  sad  addition  to 
Sulhvan  Island — such  was  the  name  of  the  fatal 
place — there  was  a  projecting  point  of  land  to 
the  northward,  called  Hadrell's  Point,  which 
almost  touched  the  island,  and  which  was  now 
united  to  it  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  Lee,  late  an 
English  colonel,  but  now  an  American  general,  the 
rival  of  Washington,  who  had  been  for  months 
watching  Clinton's  desidtory  movements,  and  fol- 
lowing him  from  province  to  province,!*  was  en- 

*  Macdonald,  on  account  of  sickneasp  was  abseot. 

t  Clinton  had  been  at  New  York,  in  the  Jeraeys.  on  the  coast  of 
Geonpa.  and  in  other  places— in  nearly  all  aeeessibU  plaoM  where 
there  were  roysi  lists.  He  entertained  good  hopes  of  Georgia ;  but  tlie  re- 
volutionary narty  neglected  no  means  of  preserving  their  asoenduicy. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  committee  of  safety  of  Savannah,  the  ca- 
pit^  of  Georgia,  paiied  the  foUowing  itroDg  reaolatSou :— **  That 


camped  on  that  projecting  point,  with  a  force 
of  2500  regulars,  about  3000  militia,  and  some 
artillery.  Notwithstanding  these  formidable  and 
unexpected  appearances  Clinton  persevered  in  his 
design :  he  constructed  on  Long  Island  two  bat- 
teries, to  answer  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  floating  batteries  destined  to  cover 
the  landing  of  the  troops  on  Sullivan  Island.  On 
the  28th  of  June,  at  half  past  ten  in  the  morning, 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal 
for  action.  His  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Bristol,  of 
50  guns,  the  Experiment,  of  50  guns,  and  the 
Active,  Solebay,  Actaeon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx,  28- 
gun  frigates,  the  Thunder  bomb,  and  the  Friend- 
ship, an  armed  ship  of  24  guns,  soon  came  to  an- 
chor, with  springs  upon  their  cables,  in  front  of 
the  American  fort,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  it  But  misfortunes  began  early — ^no  soundings 
had  been  taken,  neither  had  the  ground  on  the  island 
been  surveyed — three  of  the  frigates  got  aground ! 
Two  hove  off,  but  the  third  stuck  &st,  and  became 
of  little  or  no  service.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  began 
firing,  Clinton's  batteries  on  Long  Island  opened, 
and  about  the  hour  of  noon  the  15th  regiment  and 
all  the  light  infontry  and  grenadiers  were  embarked 
in  boats  in  the  rear  of  some  floating  batteries, 
armed  boats,  and  four  small  craft,  which  had  been 
used  as  tenders  to  the  fleet  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  detachment  left  the  beach  when  they  were 
ordered  to  disembark,  and  return  to  their  encamp- 
ment on  Long  Island.  In  the  mean  time  the  ships, 
left  to  themselves,  continued  an  unremitting  fire 
upon  the  fort,  to  which  the  Americans  responded 
with  equal  steadiness  and  alacrity.  Between  one 
and  two  o'clock  the  American  fire  seemed  to 
slacken  ;  but  it  was  only  through  want  of  ammu- 
nition, and,  as  soon  as  a  supply  was  obtained 
from  General  Lee  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  it 
was  renewed  as  vigorously  as  before,  and  never 
ceased  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Burke  has 
exerted  his  eloquence  in  describing  this  day  of 
carnage.  '*  Whilst  the  continued  thunder  fnun 
the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of 
the  bravest  enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the 
most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  made  by  the  fort 
could  not  fail  of  calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as 
of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Bri- 
tain. In  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  roar  of  artil 
lery,  they  stuck  with  the  greatest  constancy  and 
firmness  to  their  guns;  fired  deliberately  and 
slowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  effective  aim.  The 
ships    suffered  accordingly;   they  were    torn  to 

the  houses  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  the  hamlets  thereto  belong- 
ing, together  with  the  shipping  now  in  our  port,  the  property,  or  ap> 
pertaining  to  the  friends  of  America,  who  have  associated  and  ap- 
peared, or  who  shall  appcM,  in  the  present  alarm,  to  defend  the 
same,  and  also  the  hoiuw«ofwidows  and  origans,  and  none  others,  be 
forthwith  appraised :— That  it  be  considered  as  a  defection  from  the 
oause  of  America,  and  a  desertion  of  property .  in  sndi  persons  who  have 
and  shall  leave  the  town  of  Savannah,  or  the  hamlets  thereto  belong- 
ing, during  the  present  alarm ;  and  such  persons  shall  be  nrecluded 
fh)m  anysupport  or  countenance  towards  obtaining  an  inctunniflca* 
Uon :— That  it  be  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of  America  in  this  pro- 
vince to  defend  the  metropolis,  as  long  as  the  same  shall  be  tenable : 
—That  rather  than  the  same  shaU  be  held  and  occupied  by  our  ene> 
mies.  ur  the  shipping  now  in  the  port  of  Savannah  Uken  and  em- 
ployed by  them,  that  the  same  shall  be  burnt  and  destroyed :— That 
orders  shaU  be  issued  to  the  commayding  officer*  directiiif  him  to 
have  th«  foregoing  resoUttions  put  in  execution.*' 
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pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did 
British  valour  shine  more  conspicuous,  nor  never 
did  our  marine,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same 
nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  as  rude 
an  encounter.  The*  springs  of  the  Bristol's  cable 
being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  ex- 
posed in  such  a  manner  to  the  enemy's  fire,  as  to 
be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The  brave  Captain 
Morris,  after  receiving  a  number  of  wounds,  which 
would  have  sufficiently  justified  a  gallant  man  in 
retiring  from  his  station,  still  with  a  noble  obsti- 
nacy disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until,  his  arm  be- 
ing at  length  shot  ofif,  he  was  carried  away  in  a 


Sir  Pktes  Paukks. 
From  a  Pointing  by  Valentine  Green. 

condition  which  did  not  afford  a  possibility  of  re- 
covery. It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Bristol  was  at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  but 
the  commodore,  who  stood  alone,  a  spectacle  of  in- 
trepidity and  Ifirmness  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that 
deck  were  either  killed  or  carried  down  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of 
the  Experiment,  miss  his  share  of  the  danger  or 
glory,  who,  besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received 
so  many  other  wounds  that  his  life  was  at  first 
despaired  of."*  The  fire  of  the  British  ships  did 
not  produce  all  the  effect  which  had  been  expected, 
for  the  fortifications  were  far  stronger  than  had 
been  fimcied,  and  their  lowness  preserved  them  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  weight  of  our  shot.  They 
were  ingeniously  composed  of  palm  trees,  earth, 
and  other  substances,  and  the  merlons  were  of 
unusual  thickness.  During  this  long,  hot,  and 
obstinate  conflict  the  seamen  looked  frequently  to 
the  eastward,  still  expecting  to  see  the  land 
forces  advance  from  Long  Island,  drive  Lee  from 
his  entrenchment  at  Hadrell's  Point,  and  come 
up  to  second  the  attack  upon  the  fort.      When 
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the  firing  ceased,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the 
Bristol  and  Experiment  were  lefl  almost  wrecks 
upon  the  water;  and,  when  they  counted  their 
killed  and  wounded,  they  were  found  to  be  111  on 
board  the  Bristol,  and  79  on  board  the  Experi- 
ment. The  frigates  had  not  suffered  a  propor- 
tional loss,  but  two  of  them  were  sadly  cut  up 
in  hull  and  rigging.  Indeed  the  Americans  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  ships  would  be  unable  to 
pass  the  bar.  On  the  following  morning  demon- 
strations were  made  of  renewing  the  attack ;  the 
light  infantry,  grenadiers,  and  the  15th  regiment 
were  again  embarked;  but  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately after  ordered  to  disembark,  and  no  fur- 
ther attempt  was  made.  As  the  Actaeon  frigate  still 
stuck  fast  where  she  had  grounded,  the  commodore 
ordered  her  commander  to  remove  his  crew,  with 
all  the  stores  he  could,  and  set  fire  to  her ;  and 
she  was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  co- 
lonists were  greatly  elated  by  this  success,  and  the 
English  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  real 
causes  of  their  failure.  As  usual  when  sailors  and 
soldiers  are  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  service,  the 
popular  disposition  was  to  throw  all  the  blame  on 
the  latter ;  but  a  land  officer,*  who,  if  not  actually 
engaged  at  Sullivan  Island,  had  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information,  says  that  some  of  the  ships 
kept  at  too  great  a  distance— that  they  might  have 
gone  much  nearer,  and  have  done  great  execution, 
by  pouring  broadsides  into  the  fortf — that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  his 
information — that  a  passage  pointed  out  to  him  as 
fordable  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  was  not  passable,  as 
the  general  and  several  of  his  officers,  after  wading 
up  to  their  shoulders,  and  finding  the  water  still 
increasing  in  depth,  were  compelled  to  return — 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  fort  stood  was  insu- 
lated by  a  broad  and  deep  trench  cut  right  across 
the  island,  and  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Fort 
Sullivan — that  the  boats  provided  for  carrying  the 
army  and  artillery  let  in  the  water  so  fast,  that 
they  were  near  sinking,  and  the  officers  and  artil- 
lerymen in  them  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drown- 
ing. Burke,  who  almost  invariably  procm-ed  his 
information  from  good  quarters,  says  that  the 
bomb-vessel  did  not  do  all  the  service  which  was 
expected,  either  owing  to  some  fault  of  construc- 
tion, or  a  wrong  choice  of  distance.  The  Ameri- 
cans accounted  for  their  victory  by  the  strength  of 
the  fort,  the  care  they  had  taken  to  secure  its  ap- 
proaches, and  the  presence  of  Lee  in  force  on  the 
projecting  point  opposite  the  island.  Colonel 
Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  received 
universal  applause  from  his  countrymen  for  the 
great  courage  and  conduct  he  had  displayed;  the 
garrison  also  received  their  share  of  praise,  and  a 
Serjeant  was  publicly  distinguished  by  the  present 
of  a  sword  from  the  president  of  the  colony.     Ge- 

*8ledmaa. 
'  t  ir  they  could  have  destroyed  the  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  the 
Amencaiw  received  their  powder,  8a;.,  the  ganiroa  in  the  fort  rauat 
have  ■urrendered.  It  appears  that  the  ships  early  iu  the  action  at 
tempted  this,  and  failed,  parUy  through  want  of  water,  aud^paiUy 
through  the  fin  of  Lee's  column.  » .      -  i~"J 
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neral  Clinton  with  the  troops  set  sail  on  the  21st, 
to  join  General  Howe.  He  was  escorted  by  the 
Solbay  frigate,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  under 
the  necessity  of  remaining  some  time  at  Long 
Island  to  refit.* 

In  Virginia  the  expelled  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  made  a  last  eflbrt  to  retrieve  the  king's 
affairs.  With  the  consent  of  General  Howe  he 
dispatched  Mr.  Connelly,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  induce  the  people  in  the  back  and  inland  parts 
of  Virginia  to  take  up  arms  for  government,  and 
to  invite  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  join  them. 
Connelly  had  previously  traversed  the  whole  coun- 
try from  Chesapeake  Bav  to  the  Ohio,  and  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  that  river, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Virginians.  He  was 
now  instructed  to  collect  as  many  men  as  he  could, 
and  proceed  with  them  to  Pittsburg,  behind  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  at  a  proper  moment  he 
was  to  cross  those  mountains,  and  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  Virginia : — he  was  then  to  leave  a  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Cumberland,  descend  the  Potomac 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  seize  upon  Alex- 
aiidria,  where  Lord  Dunmore  was  to  join  him, 
with  some  ships,  and  as  many  people  as  he  could 
collect.  In  completion  of  this  plan  strong  lines, 
with  entrenchments  and  fortifications,  were  to  be 
drawn  across  the  country,  so  as  to  separate  the 
northern  from  the  southern  colonies.  ConneDy 
was  proceeding  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success, 
and  had  reached  the  back  settlements,  when  he  was 
recognised  by  a  tradesman  to  whom  he  was  known, 
and  who  instantly  denounced  him  to  the  nearest  of 
the  revolutionary  committees.  This  committee  of 
safety  seized  Connelly,  took  his  papers  from  him, 
and  transibitted  them  to  congress,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  sent  prisoner  to  Philadelphia.  There  he 
was  put  in  irons,  and  otherwise  treated  with  great 
severity.  The  scheme  was  developed  and  over- 
thrown by  his  papers,  and  thus  ended  Lord  Dun- 
more's  last  cffort.t 

In  the  mean  while  the  revolution  had  been  pro- 
ceeding at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  the  insurgents, 
who  could  no  longer  conceal  anything  or  derive 
any  benefit  from  concealment,  had  ventured  to 
announce  the  fiill  extent  of  their  design.  On  the 
15th  of  May  the  continental  congress  sitting  at 
Philadelphia  resolved, "  That  it  should  be  recom- 
mended to  all  the  various  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  no 
form  of  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
affairs  had  yet  been  adopted,  to  •establish  such  a 
constitution  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare  and  security.  This  vote  was  im- 
mediately published  in  the  newspapers,  with  a  pre- 
amble stating  that,  as  his  Britannic  majesty  had, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament,  excluded 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  from  his  protection, 
it  became  necessary  and  expedient  to  suppress  and 

•  Stodman.-Oordon.— Ann.  Reg.-eir  John'Bairow.  Ufe  of  Earl 
Howe.— Schomberg,  NavallChronolof^.—Carlo  Botta.  Storia  deUa 
GenSSltSr™'*"*'"    "***"•  ^*  **'  Warfungtoo—Lettcn  of 

t  btedoMiii. 


abolish  the  power  and  constitution  which  had  heea 
derived  from  that  source.     All  this  was  virtually 
a  declaration  of  independence.     When  the  made 
was  off,  several  individuals,  including  some  who 
had  worn  it  the  longest,  put  in*rival  claims  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  have  originated  the 
great  idea.     We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  these  rival  claims ;  but  several  writers,  Ame- 
ricans by  birth  and  feeling,  and  popular  with  Ame- 
ricans, seem  confidently  to  confer  the  glory  on 
Benjamin  Franklin,   quoting  words  and   sen- 
tences used  by  that  philosopher  many  months  be- 
fore, when  he  was  still  in  England,  and  employing 
all  his  art  to  make  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  the 
other  great  orators  of  opposition  as  deaf  as  adders 
to  the  ministerial  cry  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  independence. 
Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  writing  from  London  in  the 
month  of  November,  1714,  (about  two  months  be- 
fore the  philosopher  went  down  to  Hayes  to  cajole 
our  great  orator,  and  make  Chatham  believe  that 
the  famous  conciliatory  bill  he  was  then  preparing 
would  be  a  good  basis  for  negotiation,  as  all  that 
was  wantine  was  a  redress  of  grievances,  &c.)  says, 
'*  Dr.  Franklin  is  an  American  in  heart  and  soul. 
His  ideas  are  not  contracted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  exemption  from  iaxes^  but  are  extended 
upon  the  broad  scale  of  total  emancipation.     He 
is  explicit  and  bold  on  the  subject"     And  the 
same  close  friend  of  the  philosopher  further  says, 
under  the  saihe  date  (November,  1714),  that  he 
(Franklin)  "  explicitly  and  in  so  many  words  said 
that  New  England  only  would  hold  out  for  ages 
against  this  country  (Old  England),  and,  if  they 
were  firm  and  united,  in  seven  years  would  con- 
quer."*   The  same  American  writers  seem  very 
generally  disposed  to  admit  that  any  premature  dis- 
closure of  this  extreme  intention  would  have  had 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the 
American  people ;  and  they  universally  agree  that 
even  at  the.last  moment  it  was  necessary,  except  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  to.  develop  the  plan 
of  a  total  separation  from  the  mother-country  by 
degrees,  and  to  take  great  pains  in  preparing  the 
popular  mind  for  iu  reception.     And  they  also 
admit  that  it  was  an  English  pen  that  rendered  the 
most  effective  service  in  this  particular,  and  that 
Thomas  Paine,   the  well-known  author    of  the 
"  Rights  of  Man"  and  the  "Age  of  Reason,"  contri- 
buted more  than  any  man  to  convert  the  people  to 
the  doctrine  of  independence.     Paine,  onginally  a 
Quaker  and  staymaker  of  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
then  an  exciseman,  then  an  assistant  at  a  school, 
then  an  exciseman  again,  made  his  abilities  known 
in  1772,  by  publishing  a  pamphlet.    This  pamph- 
letf  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Franklin, 

•  Joamal  and  Letters,  in  Memoir*  of  Josiah  Qniocy.  ~  Jaied 
Si»rk«,  Life  ofGouvemonr  Morris. —Gordon,  who  wrote  his  Hutatj 
of  the  American  War  far  more  fVom  American  than  English  accounts 
and  documents,  and  who  was  copiously  furnished  by  the  American 
leaden  with  papers,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  also  gave  the  ex> 
tracts  from  Quincy's  Journal,  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  text, 
many  years  before  they  were  quoted  by  the  American  Uographeis. 

t  It  was  neither  very  political  nor  very  pplemical^it  was  all  abo«t 
exci«>men.  and  was  untitled  "  The  Case  of  the  Officers  of  Excine; 
wtUtBenMrkiooUwOiuaiAcaOou  ofOAoeit,aiidootbe  munerooa 
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and  Franklin  recommended  the  poor  author  to  go 
and  try  his  fortune  in  America.  Paine  took  the 
advice,  and,  having  settled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774, 
he  became  a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  works,  and  in  January,  1775,  editor  of 
the  "  Philadelphia  Magazine."  In  the  month  of 
January  in  the  present  year,  1776,  he  brought  out 
his  famous  political  pamphlet  entitled  "  Common 
Sense.**  There  were  other  writers  on  the  same 
side — of  course  none  were  tolerated  on  the  other 
side — ^but  Paine  outstripped  them  all ;  his  pamph- 
let met  with  unparalleled  success;  it  was  circu- 
lated throughout  the  colonies,  and  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  it  had  been  a  principal 
study  with  all  classes  of  Americans.  The  clear, 
simple,  and  vigorous  style  of  the  author,  the  fami- 
liarity of  his  illustrations,  and  his  thorough  earnest- 
ness were  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  popular  mind.  But  "  Common  Sense*' 
was  even  admired  by  persons  of  more  refined  taste 
and  more  competent  judgment  Burke  calls  it 
**  that  celebrated  pamphlet  which  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  independence  ;"  and  the 
American  annalists  and  biographers  affirm  that 
after  its  appearance  the  public  mind  was  rapidly 
and  wonderfully  changed.  Paine  did  not  long  re- 
main unrewarded ;  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  him  500/. ;  the  university  of  the  same  pro- 
vince conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  ;  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  founded  by  his  patron, 
Franklin.  Subsequently  he  was  made  clerk  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he  was  consulted 
by  members  of  government  and  members  of  con- 
gress as  an  oracle.  He  continued  to  feed  the  press 
with  matter  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  popular 
feeling  and  passion,  which  he,  in  a  great  measure, 
had  called  into  existence.* 

As  General  Washington  and  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  were  now  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  royalists  and 
the  moderates  were  completely  crushed  in  that 
colony,  and  the  men  of  movement  had  everything 
their  own  way.  And  so  warm  and  active  were 
they  in  the  New  York  convention,  that  they  were 
among  the  very  first  to  take  into  consideration  the 
resolution  of  the  continental  congress  recommend- 
ing the  organization  of  a  new  form  of  government. 
Gouverneur  Morris  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
these  debates,  and  advanced  a  series  of  facts  and  ar- 
guments to  show  that  disseverance  and  independ- 
ence were  absolutely  necessary,  and  tlmt  the  proper 
time  for  claiming  them  had  now  arrived.  At  the 
close  of  his  speech  he  made  a  motion  for  appointing 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  notice  to  the  people 
of  the  colony,  recommending  a  new  election  of 
persons  expressly  authorised  to  assemble  and  form 
a  new  government.  This  motion  was  opposed, 
and  another  substituted  and  carried,  for  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 

Evi'.s  ari:iing  to  \he  Bcvenue  trom  the  lusulBclency  of  the  present 
balarW." 
•  Penay  Cyclopee.Ua,  Art.  Thomaa  IVtin  j. 
VOL.    1. 


resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  and  to 
report  thereon  with  all  convenient  speed.  On 
the  27tli  of  May  the  committee  presented  their 
report.  It  went  the  jvhole  length  desired,  and 
was  in  substance  as  follows  : — ^That  the  right 
of  granting,  or  new  -  modelling,  governments, 
belongs  to  the  people;  that  the  present  form  of 
congress  and  committees  originated  in  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  and  was  dependent  on  the 
people;  that  this  form,  instituted  under  British 
sovereignty,  was  necessarily  defective ;  that  by  the 
voluntary  abdication  of  the  late  Governor  Tryon 
{he  had  fled  to  save  his  life)j  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  assembly,  and  by  ihc  unwarrantable  hosti- 
lities committed  by  the  British  fleets  and  armies, 
the  old  form  of  government  was  ipso  facto  dis- 
solved, whereby  it  had  become  necessary  that  the 
people  of  the  colony  should  institute  "  a  new  and 
regular  form  of  internal  government,  in  exclusion 
of  foreign  and  external  power ;"  that  doubts  had 
arisen  as  to  the  authority  of  this  provincial  congress 
to  form  such  a  government,  which  doubts  could  of 
right  be  removed  by  the  people  only ;  that  time 
should  be  given  to  the  people  to  remove  the  above 
doubts,  either  by  declaring  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  to  be  invested  with  the  ne- 
cessary powers,  or  else  by  electing  another  body 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  this  new 
government ;  and  that  an  order  should  be  issued 
by  the  provincial  congress  to  the  several  counties 
of  New  York,  for  calling  the  people  together  to 
express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  by  the 
usual  mode  of  election  *  The  democratic  prin- 
ciple could  not  go  farther ;  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  a  clearer  enunciation  of  the  great  and  bold 
experiment  in  government  about  to  be  tried — of 
that  system  which,  after  sixty-four  years,  can 
scarcely  be  said,  yet,  to  have  got  beyond  its  expe- 
rimental stage.t  But  the  men  of  the  hot  south, 
the  impatient  Virginians,  had  preceded  the  New 
Yorkers  by  a  few  days,  and  had  gone  to  work  in  a 
less  round-about  manner  by  appealing  to  the  con- 
tinental congress  instead  of  to  the  people.  The 
convention  of  Virginia  had  met  |nt  Williamsburg 
on  the  6th  of  May;  and  on  the  15th  they  took  the 
decisive  step  of  instructing  their  delegates  in  the 
continental  congress  at  Philadelphia  to  propose  to 
that  body^  an  mmediate  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ;  and,  having  done  this,  the  convention  em- 
ployed itself  in  drawing  up  a  declaration  oi  rights, ^ 

•  Jared  Sparks.  Life  of  Gouvernciir  Morris. 

t  While  our  pre^t  Monthly  Part  is  passiii*;  throtigh  the  press, 
the  foUowint;  avo^RVl,  equaUy  remarkitblc  in  it>cir  and  on  account 
of  the  quarter  whence  It  proceeds,  appears  in  the  ablest  and  moat 
philosophical  organ  of  Englbh  radiraUsm  :— "  We  fear  that  the 
four  lears  of  Mr.  Van  Huren's  administration,  the  most  calamitous 
tliat  any  country  unassailed  by  Ibrcign  or  dompjttic  war  ever  en- 
dured, nave  shown  that  the  great  experiment  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  must  eventually  fail.  We  trust  that  it 
may  be  succeeded  by  forms  of  government  more  fitted  to  the  increased 
exti>&t.  population,  and  wealth  of  the  country,  Ic^u  expusetl  to  the 
iuflueuce  of  party  spirit  and  faction  in  their  wildest  and  wickedest 
forms,  aflbrding  better  s«'curity  to  persons  and  propcity  al  homo,  ami 
ronderiq^  collisions  with  their  neighbours  loss  frequent,  and  capable, 
when  they  do  occur,  of  easier  adjustment." — Article  vn  the  Seizure  of 
the  CurtdtnCy  in  the  Examiner  fur  2Ut  March.  1841. 

X  The  declaration  of  rights  was  to  this  effect :— 1.*  Tliat  all  men 
are  Ijoru  equally  free,  possessing  certain  ntitural  rights,  of  which 
they  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  their  posterity ;   2.  That  all 
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and  a  new  constitution  for  the  colonies,  as  if  the 
independence  had  already  been  established.  In 
conformity  to  the  instruction  of  the  convention, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  Virginian  dele- 
gates at  Philadelphia,  moved,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  that  the  congress  should  forthwith  declare — 
"  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  that  measures  should  im- 
mediately be  taken  for  'procuring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers^  And  a  confederation  be  formed  to 
bind  the  colonies  more  closely  together."  The 
question  was  adjourned  till  the  next  day — Satur- 
day, the  8th  of  June — when  a  debate  began  which 
only  terminated  on  the  following  Monday.  The 
length  of  the  debate  shows  that  there  was  some 
opposition ;  but  this,  it  is  said,  was,  in  most  of  the 
opposers^  merely  as  to  timey  and  not  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  of  independence.  Virginia 
had  spoken  out,  and  so  had  six  odier  colonies; 
but  the  other  six — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina 
—were  as  yet  silent,  and  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  wait  awhile  for  their  formal  concur- 
rence. The  impatience  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers was,  however,  too  great  to  suffer  any  long 
delay; — they  fixed  upon  the  1st  of  July  as  the  de- 
cisive day,  and,  meanwhile,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  This  committee  consisted  of  Tho- 
mas Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  John  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  of 
Pennsylvania.     They  appointed  Jefferson  to  make 


Thomas  JErmwov,      * 
From 'a  Painting  by  G.  Stuart. 

the  draught.  The  young  Virginia  lawyer  soon 
finished  his  task,  showed  it  to  Franklin  and 
Adams,  who  made  a  few  alterations,  and  then  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  whole  committee — ^which  whole,  as 

power  is  Tested  in  the  people,  from  whom  it  is  derired ;  S.  That 
they  have  an  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abo- 
lish their  form  of  government  at  pleasure ;  4.  That  the  idea  of  an 
hereditary  first  magistrate  ia  unnatural  and  absurd;  and,  5.  That 
no  government,  independent  of.  or  separated  from,  the  government 
of  Virginia,  ought  to  prerail  within  the  limits  of  Virginia. 


we  have  seen,  consisted  of  four  members  besides 
Jefferson.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  committee 
reported  the  declaration  to  Congress,  who,  after  the 
reading,  ordered  it  to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  Ist  of 
July.  Though  its  friends  had  certainly  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  unanimous  and  spirited  ad- 
hesion, they  brought  on  the  question  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  day  nine  States  voted  for 
independence:  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
voted  against  it;  the  delegates  from  Delaware 
were  divided  in  opinion ;  and  the  delegates  from 
New  York,  who  had  been  chosen  before  Washing- 
ton drove  Howe  out  of  Boston  and  took  possession 
of  New  York  with  his  army,  begged  leave  to  with- 
draw, and  would  not  vote  at  all.  On  the  resolution 
being  reported,  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina 
requested  an  adjournment  of  the  question  to  the 
next  day,  hinting  that  they  might  then  vote  for  it 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  though  disapproving  of 
the  measure !  The  adjournment  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  following  day  the  South  Carolina  delegates 
concurred  with  the  majority  ;  a  third  delegate 
arrived  from  Delaware,  and  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion; the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  dianged 
thai  very  morning  by  some  very  summary  and 
irregular  proceeding  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  the  new  ones  joined  the  majority.  Thus,  as 
the  Americans  say,  twelve  of  tlie  thirteen  States 
voted  fairly  in  favour  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  from  the  accounts  given — and  the 
one  we  follow  is  their  own — ^we  cannot  possibly 
conceive  that  the  voices  were  all  fairly  obtained. 
New  York,  however,  still  remained  unassenting. 
After  a  debate,  with  closed  doors^  the  convention 
of  that  colony,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  their 
delegates  at  Philadelphia,*  had  agreed  to  a  motion 
made  by  that  flippant  young  lawyer.  Jay,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  that,  as  the  people  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  had  not  authorised  their  delegates  in 
congress  to  declare  the  colony  independent,  and 
nevertheless  as  jecent  events  required  some  deter- 
mination on  this  matter,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
powers  of  the  delegates  to  be  enlarged ;  and  that 
therefore  it  ought  earnestly  to  be  recommended  to 
the  freeholders  and  other  electors,  not  only  to 
invest  the  said  delegates  with  the  authority  required 
for  instituting  a  new  form  of  government,  but  also 
with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  every 
question  whatever,  that  might  concern  or  affect  the 
interest  of  the  colony,  and  to  conclude  upon  any 
measure  which  to  them  should  appear  conducive 
to  the  happiness,  security,  and  welfare  of  the 
colony.  After  this  long-winded  preface,  which  did 
not  so  much  as  mention  the  word  independence. 
Jay's  motion,  still  keeping  to  the  indirect  form, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  voters  ought  also  "  to  in- 
struct or  otherwise  to  inform  the  said  delegates  of 
their  sentiments  relative  to  the  great  question 
of  independence."  Gouvemeur  Morris,  another 
young  lawyer,  delivered  a  very  long  harangue,  to 

*  These  delegates  had  most  distinctly  expressed  that  they  consi- 
dered themselves  bound  not  to  wis  on  the  qnestioa  of  independcDoe ) 
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convince  the  timid  or  doubting  party  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mother-coimtry  was  worth  nothing, 
and  that  America  was  strong  enough  to  protect 
herself.  He  said — what  was  perfectly  true — ^that 
they  had  already  set  up  a  sovereignty  of  their  own, 
coining  money,  raising  armies,  and  regulating 
commerce.  -*  "  Foreign  treaties  alone,"  said  he, 
*'  remain,  and  even  those  you  have  dabbled  in. 
Greorgia  you  have  put  under  the  ban  of  your  em- 
pire, and  received  her  upon  repentance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  flock.  Canada  you  are  now  treat- 
ing with.     France  and  Spain  you  ought  to  treat 

with,  and  the  rest  is  but  a  name  ! 

Some,  nay  many,  persons  in  America,  dislike  the 
word  Independence,  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no 
reason  why  congress  is  not  full  as  good  a  word  as 
parliament^  and  it  is  a  mighty  easy  matter  to  please 
people,  when  a  single  sound  will  eflFect  it."  Jay's 
resolution  was  agreed  to;  but  the  delegates  at 
Philadelphia  had  not  thought  their  instructions 
sufficiently  clear  and  specific.  In  the  mean  while 
the  English  army  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  convention  had  retired 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  White  Plains.  But, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  English  force, 
the  moderates  and  loyalists  staid  away,  and,  dis- 
couraged by  the  same  cause,  tome  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  staid  away  also  ;  so  that  there  was  a 
very  thin  attendance  at  White  Plains.  On  the  8th 
of  July  they  opened  what  they  called  a  new  pro- 
vincial congress,  to  the  members  of  which  the  free- 
holders and  voters  are  said  to  have  granted  full 
powers  to  decide  on  the  subject  of  independence ; 
but  which  members  appear  to  have  been  none 
other  than  those  who  had  sat  in  the  last  conven- 
tion. The  number  was  still  small ;  and  the  legal 
competency — considering  popular  election  decisive 
of  Uie  point — ^very  questionable  indeed.  The 
people  of  the  colony  had  not  been  called  together, 
as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  27th  of  May ; 
and,  since  General  Howe's  landing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  of  that  city,  and  of  the  townships 
near  it,  had  unequivocally  declared  for  the  king. 
The  only  authority  of  the  new  provincial  congress 
was  derived  from  a  minority;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  sense  of  even  the  minority  was 
regularly  taken  in  the  election  of  the  provincial 
members,  who  now  undertook  to  bind  the  whole 
colony  to  the  declarations  and  fortunes  of  the 
General  Congress.  They  instantly  read  and  dis- 
cussed a  letter  from  John  Hancock,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  continental  congress,  informing  them 
of  all  that  had  passed  at  Philadelphia;  and  on 
the  very  next  day — July  the  9th — they  resolved 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  continental  con- 
gress for  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent States,  were  cogent  and  conclusive;  that 
they  fully  approved  the  same,  and  would  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  join  the  other  colonies ; 
and  that  the  delegates  of  their  State  should  be  and 
hereby  were  authorised  to  adopt  all  such  measures 
as  they  might  deem  conducive  to  the  happiness 


and  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America.* 
This  resolution,  which  was  carried  Jive  days  after 
independence  had  been  proclaimed  by  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  was  considered  as  completing  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  thirteen  provinces  or 
states.  Before  being  passed,  Jefferson's  draught  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  had  been  sUghtly 
altered  in  committee.  Not  to  offend  the  friends  of 
America  in  England,  all  the  passages  were  struck 
out  which  stigmatised  the  people,  and  those  retained 
that  stigmatised  only  the  king  and  government. 
A  clause  reprobating  the  slave  trade  was  also  struck 
out,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  slave-holding  patriots 
and  the  slave  States  generally.  But  af^r  every 
alteration  several  delegates  had  refused  to  sign  the 
famous  paper.  Some  of  the  recusants  staid  away, 
but  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  present 
and  frankly  declared  that  he  would  never  sign  it. 
The  signatures  wanting  were  supplied,  months 
after,  by  newly  chosen  delegates.  The  declara- 
tion, nevertheless,  went  forth  to  the  world  as  the 
unanimous  act  of  congress  and  of  the  American 
people.  It  commenced  with  asserting  that  all 
men  were  created  equal,  and  that  all  people 
had  an  unalienable  right  to  choose  their  own 
government ;  that  the  history  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  had  been  a  history  of  in- 
juries and  usurpations,  having  for  their  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  America.  **  To  prove  this,"  continued  the 
paper,  *^  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  :" 
and  then  came  a  long  array  of  all  the  monstrous 
acts  of  tyranny,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  of 
which  George  III.  was  said  to  have  been  guilty. 
Many  of  his  sins  were  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  but  those  inserted  filled  eighteen  separate 
clauses.  Thev  were  far  more  numerous  than — 
with  all  his  mults,  errors,  or  obstinacy — a  candid 
world  will  ever  admit ;  and  much  too  numerous  to 
be  inserted  here.  After  the  black  list,  it  was  stated 
that  a  prince,  whose  character  was  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  might  define  a  tyrant,was  unfit  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  Though  much  softened, 
there  still  remained  a  clause  condemnatory  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  "  Nor  have  we,"  said 
the  declaration,  "  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here ;  we  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  com- 

*  John  Alsop,  one  of  the  New  York  delegates  at  congress,  refuse 
to  actunder  the  inHtractiou  of  the  conTention.  In  a  spirited  letter, 
he  said,  *'  I  am  compelled  to  declare  that  it  is  against  my  judgment 
and  inclination.  As  long  at  a  door  teas  le/i  open  fir  a  recuncitiation 
teith  Great  BriUu»t  opo"  htmowahle  and  Just  ternu,  I  was  willing  and 
ready  to  render  m}^  country  all  the  service  in  my  power,  andjhr  which 
purpote  I  was  apptnnted  and  sent  to  this  congress ;  but  as  you  havp,  I 
presume,  by  your  Declaration,  closed  the  door  of  reconciliation,  I 
roust  beg  leave  to  resign  my  seat  as  a  delegate  from  New  York."  — 
Jared  Sparfts.  The  convention,  as  a  matter  of  course,  '*  cheerfvUy 
accepted"  Alsop's  resigniition.  And  yet  JeflerM>n  had  the  effrontery 
to  say  and  write,  that  the  delegiitos  from  New  Yurk  and  their  consti- 
tuenU  also  were  all  favourable  to  the  DecUiatiuu  of  Indepcadence.-~ 
See  his  Autobiographical  Memoir. 
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Facsimiles  of  the  Sioxatubes  to  the  Deci.abatiok  or  IsDErEKDEKCE,  Jult  4th,  177((. 
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mon  kindred  to  disavow  those  usurpations  which 
interrupted  our  connexion  and  correspondence. 
But  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and 
consanguinity.  We  nmst  therefore  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  which  pronounces  our  separation,  and 
hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man  kind,  enemies 
in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We^  therefore,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  tlie  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 


intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare,  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States ;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commeice. 
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and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  inde- 
pendent States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour."* 

The  framers  of  this  document  and  such  of  the 
American  people  as  went  along  with  them  were 
neither  deficient  in  confidence  in  their  own  prowess 
nor  ignorant  of  the  physical  advantages  their  coun- 
try presented,  and  the  difficulty  Great  Britain,  split 
into  factions  and  with  a  divided  parliament,  must 
encounter  in  carrying  on  that  distant  war ;  yet  it 
remains  indisputable  that  their  sole  reliance  was 
nut  upon  "  native  swords  and  native  ranks."  We 
have  heard  Gouvemeur  Morris  speaking  of  their 
dabbling  in  foreign  treaties,  we  have  heard  English 
ministers  speaking  of  secret  envoys  from  France, 
and  we  have  the  confession  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution,  that  at  least  one  secret  agent  had 
l>een  among  them  monlhs  before  they  drew  ftp  the 
declaration  of  independence.  This  leader  was 
John  Jay,  whose  own  son  tells  the  story  in  a  strik- 
ing manner.  "  Some  time  in  the  course  of  this 
year  (1775),  probably  about  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was 
then  in  Philadelphia  who  was  desirous  of  making 
to  them  an  important  and  confidential  communica- 
tion. This  intimation  having  been  several  times 
repeated,  a  committee,  'consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  hear 
what  the  foreigner  had  to  sav.  These  gentlemen 
agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
in  Carpenter's  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they 
went  there,  and  found  already  arriveid  an  elderly 
lame  gentleman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old 
wounded  French  officer.  They  told  him  they 
were  authorised  to  receive  his  communication; 
upon  which  he  said  that  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions 
made  by  the  American  colonies  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights  and  privileges ;  that  his  majesty  wished 
them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it  should  be 
necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  senti- 
ments towards  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances. 
He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  and  saying, '  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care 
of  my  head.'  They  then  asked  what  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  they  might  expect  from  the 
king  of  France.  *  Gentlemen,'  answered  the 
foreigner,  *  if  you  want  arms,  you  shall  have  them ; 
if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it;  if  you 
want  money,  you  shall  have  it.'  The  committee 
observed  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  im- 
portant, but  again  desired  to  know  by  what  au- 
thority they  were  made.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he, 
repeating  his  former  gesture, '  I  shall  take  care  of 
my  head ;'  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they 
could  obtain  from  him.     He  was  seen  in  Phila- 

•  Professor  Tucker,  Life  of  Jener»on.— Jnrwl  Sparks,  Life  of  Gou- 
vrrapur  Morris.— Durke,  in  Ann.  Begbt. — Papers  ia  Almon,  and 
oUier  ooUoctions. 


delphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  French 
court,  and  directed  to  give  these  indirect  assur- 
ances, but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  be 
disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that  his 
communications  were  not  without  their  effect  on 
the  proceedings  of  this  congress.  This  remark 
probably  related  to  the  appointment,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  of  a  secret  committee,  including  Mr. 
Jay,  for  corresponding  with  the  friends  of  America 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world."*  The  secret  committee  here  alluded  to, 
which  soon  became  a  public  one,  with  Thomas 
Paine,  the  author  of  Common  Sense,  for  its  secre- 
tary, certainly  opened  an  active  correspondence 
with  every  court  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  Great 
Britain;  and,  both  before  and  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  several  American 
agents,  much  less  secret  and  mysterious  than  the 
interesting  French  gentleman  who  had  been  at 
Philadelphia,  repaired  to  Paris,  to  court  and  bar- 
gain for  French  assistance.  Others  went  more 
clandestinely  to  Madrid,  to  Naples,  to  the  Hague, 
to  St.  Petersburg.  But,  besides  this  foreign  aid, 
the  Americans  counted  upon  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
as  a  certainty,  and  upon  an  insurrection  in  Eng- 
land as  a  probability.  Their  addresses  to  the  Irish 
people,  sent  over  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, had  been  artfully  contrived  to  lead  to  one 
of  these  ends.  In  one  of  their  addresses,  drawn  up 
by  Jay,  they  regretted  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  include  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  their  non- 
importation agreements,  as  they  loved  the  Irish  and 
had  suffered  no  mischief  at  their  hands.  *'  Your 
parliament,"  said  this  address,  *'  had  done  us  no 
wrong.  You  had  been  ever  friendly  to  the  rights 
of  mankind;  and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude  that  your  nation  has  produced  pa- 
triots who  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  America.  On  the  other 
hand  we  were  not  ignorant  that  the  labour  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  the  silk- 
worm, were  of  little  moment  to  herself,  but  served 
only  to  give  luxury  to  those  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  We  perceived  that,  if  we  continued  our 
commerce  with  you,  our  agreement  not  to  import 
from  Britain  must  be  fruitless.  Compelled  to 
behold  thousands  of  our  countrymen  imprisoned, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  in  promiscuous 
and  unmerited  misery — when  we  found  all  faith  at 
an  end,  and  sacred  treaties  turned  into  tricks  oi 
state — when  we  perceived  our  friends  and  kinsmen 
massacred,  our  habitations  plundered,  our  houses 
in  fiames,  and  their  once  happy  inhabitants  fed 
only  by  the  hand  of  charity — who  C4in  blame  us 
for  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  progress  of  the 
desolation  ?  Who  can  censure  us  for  repelling  the 
attacks  of  such  a  barbarous  band  ?  Who  in  such 
circumstances  would  not  obey  the  great,  the  uni- 
versal, the  divine  law  of  self-preservation?  Though 

*  Life  and  opinions  of  Jolm  Jay,  t\ith  selections  from  ills  corro- 
gponduiico  and  miM:ellaneju9  papers:  by  his  sou,  Wm.  Jny.  New 
York,  lt>33. 
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.vilified  as  wanting  spirit,  we  are  determined  to  be- 
have like  men ;  though  insulted  and  abused,  we 
wish  for  reconciliation ;  though  defimied  as  sedi- 
tious, we  are  ready  to  obey  the  laws ;  and,  though 
charged  with  rebellion,  we  will  cheerfully  bleed  in 
defence  of  our  sovereign  in  a  righteous  cause. 
What  more  can  we  say — what  more  can  we  oflfer  ? 
We  know  that  you  are  not  without  your  grievances. 
We  sympathise  with  you  in  your  distress,  and  are 
pleasol  to  find  that  the  design  of  subjugating  us 
has  persuaded  administration  to  dispense  to  Ireland 
some  vagrant  rays  of  ministerial  sunshine.  Even 
the  tender  mercies  of  government  have  long  been 
cruel  towards  you.  In  the  fat  pastures  of  Ireland 
many  hungry  parricides  have  fed  and  grown  strong 
to  labour  in  her  destruction.  We  hope  the  patient 
abiding  of  the  meek  may  not  always  be  forgotten.*** 
General  Howe  having  remained  at  Halifax  with 
the  Boston  army  till  the  1 1th  of  June,  had  then 
set  sail  for  New  York,  and  had  come  to  anchor  at 
Sandy  Hook  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  had  expected 
to  meet  there  his  brother  Lord  Howe  with  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet  and  the  new  army,  as  also 
Sir  Peter  Parker  with  his  squadron,  and  General 
Clinton  with  his  troops,  but  all  these  parties  were 
still  far  away,  and  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
venture  upon  any  hazardous  step  till  they  arrived. 
He  was  met  at  Sandy  Hook  by  Tryon,  the  expelled 
governor  of  New  York,  who  Jiad  been  for  some 
time  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war,  but  who  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  two  companies  of  volunteers, 
consisting  of  100  men  each,  raised  in  New  York 
from  a  respectable  class  of  society,  and  all  ardent  in 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  furious  at  the 
persecutions  and  annoyances  their  party  in  the 
colony  had  undergone,  and  were  actually  under- 
going.t  At  this  moment  Washington  and  his  army 
were  throwing  up  strong  entrenchments  at  New 
York  and  on  Long  Island,  to  close  the  river  Hud- 
son against  the  English  fleet.  For  the  same  pur- 
l)ose  a  number  of  vessels  were  sunk  in  various 
parts  of  the  channel.  Washington,  with  the  main 
body,  was  at  New  York ;  General  Sullivan,  in 
great  force,  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  just  opposite  New  York  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  forces  occupied  different  posts  on  York 
Island,  except  three  detachments,  one  on  Gover- 
nor's Island,  one  at  Paulus  Hook,  and  the  third 
round  about  New  Rochelle  and  East  and  West 
Chester,  to  oppose  any  sudden  attempt  which  might 
be  made  to  land  up  the  river  in  the  rear  of  New 
York.  The  total  number  of  Washington's  army  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  above  than  under  30,000 
men ;  but  sickness  prevailed  in  his  camp  to  such  an 
extent,  that  at  one  time  it  was  reported  that  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  men  were  unfit  for  service.  He 
had  now  a  large  train  of  artillery  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  military  stores.     Notwithstanding  his 

•  Life  and  Opinkms  of  John  Jay  :  bv  hU  aon,  Wm.  Jay. 

+  The  revolutionary  convention  of  New  York  had  decreed  Ihat  all 
who  befHendcd  the  British  government  ahould  be  considered  as 
enemies  to  the  state,  piiity  of  treason,  and  should  suffer  "  the  pains 
and  penallies  of  death  r  They  had  establbhed  cowtibcations  or  pro- 
pKiiTY,  and  were  publicly  soUinff  by  auction  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  royalists  or  sufpecud  royalists ! 


imposing  attitude.  General  Howe,  with  his  9000 
men,  resolved  to  be  nearer  to  him,  and  leaving 
Sandy  Hook  he  sailed  to  Staten  Island,  situated 
just  under  tbe  south-western  point  of  Long  Island, 
and  whence  he  could  watch  the  operations  of  the 
enemy.  No  opposition  was  made  to  his  landing, 
the  American  troops  abandoning  Staten  Island  at 
his  approach  without  firing  a  gun.  Three  days 
after  Admiral  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  his  long  ex- 
pected fleet  and  troops  from  England  at  Sandy 
Hook,  having  unfortunately  lost  some  time  in  seek- 
ing his  brother  at  Halifax,  where  he  fancied  the 
general  still  was.  The  fleet  proceeded  almost  im- 
mediately to  Staten  Island,  where  it  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  3>y  Sir  Peter  Parker's  shattered 
squadron  from  Sullivan  Island.  Our  army  now 
amounted  altogether  to  nearly  30,000  men,  British 
and  foreign. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  direct  act  of  hostility. 
Lord  Howe  sent  ashore,  by  a  flag,  circular  letters 
acquainting  the  Americans  with  his  powers  both 
civil  and  military,  and  enclosing  a  declaration 
granting  pardons  to  all  such  as  were  willing,  by  a 
speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  royal  favour ;  promising  that  any  colony,  town, 
port,  or  place  that  submitted  should  instantly  be 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment prohibiting  their  trade,  &c. ;  and  giving  as- 
surances that  the  meritorious  services  of  all  persons 
who  should  aid  and  assist  in  restoring  tranquiUity 
would  be  duly  rewarded.  Washington  instantly 
forwarded  these  papers  to  the  coneress,  and  the 
congress  published  them  in  all  their  gazettes,  in 
order,  as  they  stated,  "  that  the  good  people  of  these 
United  States  might  know  of  what  nature  were 
the  concessions,  and  what  the  terms,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  the  insidious  court  of  Great 
Britain  had  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  disarm 
them ;  and  that  the  few  who  still  remained  sus- 
pended by  a  hope  foimded  either  in  the  justice  or 
moderation  of  their  late  king  might  now,  at  length, 
be  convinced  that  the  valour  alone  of  their  country 
was  to  save  its  liberties."  Still  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  Lord  Howe  attempted  to  open 
a  communication  with  General  Washington,  and 
sent  some  of  his  officers  with  a  flag  and  a  letter  ; 
but  as  he  could  not  possibly  recognise  the  revolu- 
tionary rank  of  the  American,  and  as,  in  conse- 
quence, he  addressed  his  letter  to  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  that  officer  proudly  refused  to  receive 
it.  On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Howe,  rather 
sillily,  dispatched  Adjutant-general  Paterson  to 
New  York  with  letters  addressed  to  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  &c.  Washington  received  Paterson 
with  much  courtesy  and  politeness,  but  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letter,  stating  *'  that  a  letter 
directed  to  any  person  in  a  public  character  should 
have  some  description  or  designation  of  it,  other- 
wise it  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  private  letter ; 
that  it  was  true  the  el  ceteras  implied  everything^ 
but  they  also  implied  anytlUng ;  and  that  he  should 
absolutely  decline  any  letter  directed  to  him  as  a 
private  person,  when  it  related  to  his  public  sta- 
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tion."  (In  a  resolution  approving  these  proceed- 
ings, congress  directed  that  no  letter  or  message 
should  be  received  on  any  occasion  whatever  from 
the  enemy  by  the  commander-in-chief  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  American  army,  but  such  as  should 
be  directed  to  them  in  the  character  they  respec- 
tively sustained,  and  with  their  military  rank.)  It 
was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Paterson  repeated  his 
assertions  that  no  disrespect  was  intended — that 
Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  the  general,  though 
most  anxious  to  open  a  correspondence,  could  not 
depart  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  them;— 
Washington  rejected  the  letter,  and  refused  to  let 
it  lie  on  his  table.  After  some  conversation  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  which 
had  no  good  result,  Paterson  said  that  the  goodness 
and  benevolence  of  the  king  had  induced  him  to 
appoint  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  his  com- 
missioners to  accommodate  the  unhappy  dispute ; 
and  he  assured  the  American  that  the  two  brothers 
had  not  only  great  powers  but  very  good  inten- 
tions ;  and  that  they  would  derive  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  effecting  a  pacific  arrangement :  and 
he  added  that  this  visit  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  advance  towards  that  desirable  object.  To 
all  this  Washington  replied  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  any  powers  of  the  sort ;  but  he  must  observe 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge.  Lord  Howe  and 
General  Howe  were  only  empowered  to  grant  par- 
dons— ^that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault 
wanted  no  pardon — and  that  the  Americans  were 
only  defending  their  indubitable  rights.  This, 
Paterson  said,  would  open  a  wide  field  for  argu- 
ment ;  and,  n^ter  expressing  his  fears  that  an  ob- 


stinate adherence  to  forms  might  obstnict  the  great 
business  of  accommodation,  he  took  his  leave. 
The  substance  of  this  conversation  was  communi- 
cated by  Washington  to  congress,  and  was,  by 
congress,  put  into  the  vewspapers.  The  impres- 
sion produced  and  artfully  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  Americans  was,  that  the  Howes  were  afraid 
of  fighting  the  captor  of  Boston.  At  the  same 
time  the  Gazettes  were  filled  with  abuse  of  the 
English  army  and  flattering  appeals  to  the  Ameri- 
can heroes.  Washington  himself,  in  one  of  his 
orders  of  the  day,  told  his  troops  that  the  time  was 
now  near  at  hand  which  must  determine  whether 
they  were  to  be  freemen  or  slaves — ^whether  they 
were  to  have  any  property  or  none — whether  their 
houses  and  farms  were  to  be  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed, and  themselves  consigned  to  a  hopeless 
state  of  wretchedness.  "  Our  cruel  and  unrelent- 
ing enemy,"  continues  the  order,  "  leaves  us  only 
the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance  or  the  most  abject 
submission.  We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to 
conquer  or  to  die."  Having  at  last  been  joined 
by  Clinton  and  by  nearly  ,all  the  forces  he  ex- 
pected. General  Howe,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  August,  put  his  army  in  motion  on  Staten 
Island,  and  first  threw  forward  a  division  of  4000 
men  under  the  command  of  Clinton,  who  landed 
in  Gravesend  Bay,  Long  Island,  without  opposi- 
tion, their  disembarkation  being  well  covered  by 
three  frigates  and  two  bombs.  Washington  re- 
inforced General  Sullivan,  who  was  holding  the 
island.  Clinton's  division  was  soon  followed  by 
the  rest  of  our  army,  with  the  artillery ;  and,  upon 
their  landing,  Sullivan's  advanced  guard,  which 
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had  been  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
landing-place,  set  ^re  to  all  the  houses  and  grana- 
ries, and  fled  precipitately  to  seek  cover  in  the 
woody  heights  through  which  the  English  must 
pass  *  Washington,  making  a  most  erroneous 
calculation  that  Long  Island  might  be  held,  threw 
over  more  and  more  reinforcements  from  New 
York,  until  the  mass  of  his  army  was  committed 
on  that  spot.  He  gave  orders  that  any  soldier  at- 
tempting to  conceal  himself,  or  run  from  the  field, 
should  instantly  be  shot ;  and  he  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  notice  and  reward  such  as  should  distin- 
guish themselves.  By  his  direction  the  Americans, 
to  the  number  of  15,000,  were  posted  on  a  penin- 
sula towards  that  end  of  the  island  which  faces  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  it :  their  lines  extended  almost  right  across 
the  peninsula  from  Wbaaleboght  Bay,  an  elbow  of 
the  East  River,  on  the  left,  to  a  deep  marsh  on  a 
creek  emptying  into  Growan's  Cove  on  the  right : 
their  rear  was  covered  against  an  attack  from  the 
English  ships  by  some  batteries  on  Governor's 
Island,  Red  Hook,  and  Brooklyn-ferry ;  and  there 
were  other  batteries  on  the  East  River  to  keep 
open  their  communication  with  the  city  of  New 
York  :  in  their  front  they  had  a  strong  line  of  en- 
trenchments secured  by  abbatis,  flanked  by  re- 
doubts, and  lined  with  spears  or  lances,  their 
centre,  at  Brooklyn,  being  made  uncommonly 
strong  ;  and  in  advance  of  these  artificial  works 
they  had,  at  the  distance  of  some  two  miles  and  a 
half,  the  natural  defences  of  a  range  of  hills — 
those  to  which  their  advanced  gtiard  had  fallen  back 
on  Clinton's  landing — covered  with  thick  woods  ex- 
tending obliquely  nearly  all  across  the  island,  and 
intervening  between  the  American  lines  and  Lord 
Howe's  armv.  Their  object  was  to  occupy  these 
heights,  and  to  defend  against  the  English  the 
defiles  which  led  through  the  hills ;  and  General 
Putnam,  whom  Washington  had  sent,  with  six 
fresh  regiments,  to  take  the  command  over  Sulli- 
van, took  post  on  these  wooded  hills,  so  as  to  stop 
all  the  passes.  Putnam  took  post  on  the  left,  with 
his  centre  nearly  opposite  to  a  place  on  the  high 
road  called  Flat  Bush,  and  Lord  Stirling  ported 
himself  on  the  right  near  that  part  of  the  sea-shore 
called  the  Narrows.  Washington  himself  had 
superintended  these  dispositions ;  but,  after  pass- 
ing the  day  of  the  26th  at  Brooklyn  in  the  lines, 
he  had  returned  at  night  to  New  York.  General 
Putnam  retired  to  Brooklyn,  leaving  Sullivan  on 
the  hills  in  command  of  the  left.  That  evening 
the  Hessians  under  General  De  Heister  took  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Flat  Bush,  right  opposite 
to  Sullivan,  whose  patroles  they  engaged  and  whose 
attention  they  distracted.     In  the  mean  time  Sir 

•  "We  embarked  in  boaU,"  tnys  KarrU,  "and  laade.1  miUiout 
opiKMition  in  GrAvcMiud  Bay,  then  marclicd  six  milw  inland,  and 
halted,— a  large  body  of  American*,  near  u«,  keeping  np  a  fire  from 
behind  wiili  and  trees.  About  4  p.m.  on  the  26th  we  iitruck  t*nit4.  nnd 
lay  on  our  arms  (luring  the  night  about  three  milei  from  Bedford  • 
and.  though  in  summer,  it  was  the  coldeU  ni^ht  1  experienced  up  to 
th^  25th  of  November.  Such  sudden  changes  of  climate  are  nut  un- 
Mmmon  here."— ./ounia/,  m  LuthinyUm's  L^c  of  Oemerai  Lord 
Barm, 


Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  having 
reconnoitered  Sullivan's  position  and  the  whole 
range  of  hills,  saw  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
turn  his  left  flank  by  crossing  the  hills,  where 
they  were  low  and  unguarded,  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  or  village  of  Bedford.  Upon  receiving 
their  report  Howe  resolved  to  make  a  combined 
movement  in  three  separate  columns  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  and  he  sent  Clinton  with  one 
column,  supported  by  the  brigades  under  Lord 
Percy,  in  the  direction  of  Bedford,  and  another 
column,  under  General  Grant,  to  turn  Lord  Stir- 
ling's position,  by  passing  between  him  and  the  sea ; 
arid  he  ordered  the  Hessians  to  be  ready  so  as  to 
attack  Sullivan,  right  in  front,  by  a  given  moment. 
General  Howe  marched  in  person  with  the  first  of 
these  columns,  which  quitted  its  camp  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  26th  of  August  The 
movement  was  eminently  successful,  and  the  troops 
got  close  to  the  hills  before  they  were  discovert. 
At  the  same  time  General  Grant,  who  had  a  much 
shorter  distance  to  march,  went  on  very  leisurely, 
and  at  the  moment  appointed  opejied  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery  upon  Jjord  Stirling's 
position.  This  loud  roar  on  their  right  made  bc^ 
Sullivan  and  Stirling  believe  that  the  main  body 
of  the  English  army  were  attempting  to  pass  in 
that  direction;  —  therefore  Sullivan  hurried  re- 
inforcements fdong  the  wooded  ridge  to  sustain 
Stirling,  who  remained  on  his  hill  intent  only  on 
defending  that  pass.  Grant  kept  him  in  play  till 
day-light,  by  which  time  Clinton's  division,  af^er 
some  slight  skirmishing  with  patroles,  gained  the 
pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  line ;  and  General  De 
Heister,  moving  from  Flat  Bush  with  his  Hes- 
sians, had  begun  a  cannonade  on  Putnam's  centre, 
which  was  covering  the  defile  in  which  ran  the 
direct  road  to  Brooklyn.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
Lord  Howe  put  part  of  his  fleet  in  motion,  and 
began  a  heavy  cannonade  on  Governor's  Island 
and  Red  Hook,  in  tlie  rear  of  Brooklyn.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  right  of  our  army 
got  to  Bedford,  between  the  fortified  lines  and  the 
ridge  of  hills,  and  a  loud  fire  from  Clinton's  guns 
announced  to  the  Americans  on  the  ridge  that 
the  British  were  in  their  rear.  At  the  ominous 
sound  they  instantly  retired  from  the  woods  by 
regiments,  hoping  to  regain  their  fortified  lines 
and  camp  at  Brooklyn ;  but  they  presently  en- 
countered the  front  of  Clinton's  column,  and  were 
driven  back  again  to  the  hills.*  Then  the  Hes- 
sians cannonaded  them  from  the  other  side,  took 
three  of  their  guns,*^  and  drove  them  back  again 
upon  Clinton's  column,  which  was  now  deploying 
so  as  to  block  up  every  road  and  foot-path.  The 
Americans  again   ran  back  to  the  heights,  but, 

•  Captiin  Harris  who  was  cni^gcd,  says  :— *•  At  *day-brcak,  the 
S7th,  the  light  infantry  attickiil  and  forced  email  posts  which  thi* 
Americans  hnd  on  the  road  leading  to  their  linps  at  Ue«lford.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  first  notice  they  had  of  our  being  near  to  th«>m. 
About  nine  we  fired  two  signal  gun«  to  a  nart  of  t\w  army  nndcr  Ge> 
neral  Gr.mt,  who  was  to  make  a  feint  in  tne  front  of  the  Americmut. 
while  we  got  round  to  the  rear,  and  immediately  marriied  Iui«k1y 
up  to  ihem,  when,  almost  without  firing  a  shot.tii'^  al>andoiHHl  their 
post,  and  retreated  to  tlieir  line's  under  coter  of  their  guiu.**— X«sA. 
tngUm,  JAfej^Oen.  Lord  Harri$,  , 
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broken  and  panic-stricken,  they  could  do  no  good 
anywhere ;  they  were  knocked  down  in  heaps  by 
De  Heister's  corps — ^some  laid  down  their  arms — 
some,  running  along  the  ridge  between  the  Hes- 
sians and  Clinton's  column,  escaped  by  the  road 
near  the  sea-side — some  hid  themselves  in  the 
woods ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  their  left  wing 
and  centre  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Their  right,  under  Lord  Stirling,  was  equally 
panic-stricken  on  hearing  Clinton's  firing  in  the 
rear :  they,  however,  maintained  the  contest  with 
General  Grant  until  they  received  news  of  the  total 
rout  of  the  rest  of  their  army.  They  then  aban- 
doned their  position,  and  ran  for  their  Jives  across 
a  morass  to  Mill  Creek.  It  is  stated  that,  if  Gene- 
ral Grant  had  moved  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  that 
morass,  and  had  secured  the  head  of  a  mill-dam 
over  which  they  escaped,  the  greater  part  of  this 
division  must  have  been  either  drowned  or  taken 
prisoners.  But  most  of  them  crossed  the  creek, 
and  thence  continued  their  run  to  Brooklyn.  In 
their  haste,  however,  they  left  their  commander 
behind  them,  for  Lord  Stirling  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Grant's  division.*  Between  the  British  right, 
under  Clinton,  and  the  Hessians,  a  great  many  of 
the  American  officers  were  taken,  including  Gene- 
ral Sullivan  and  General  Udell  or  WoodhuU.  The 
total  amount  of  prisoners  was  1097,  and  from 
1200  to  1500  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  comparatively  trifling, 
not  exceeding  400  men  and  officers  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken.  In  the  heat  of  the  action 
Washington  crossed  over  from  New  York  to  the 
camp  at  Brooklyn,  whence  he  witnessed  the  con- 
fusion and  headlong  flight  of  his  troops,  whom, 
in  our  opinion,  he  had  most  unwisely  exposed  to 
an  unequal  contest.  He  also  witnessed,  from  that 
ill-omened  camp,  the  ardour  of  the  British  troops, 
who  followed  the  American  fugitives  almost  to  the 
foot  of  their  works,  and  who  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  making  an  assault  on  their  lines — 
an  assault  which  ought  to  have  been  made  before 
the  fugitives  recovered  from  their  fatigue  and  panic. 
But  General  Howe  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
saying,  that,  though  he  might  carry  the  lines  by 
assault,  yet,  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  lines  must 
become  his,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  by  regular 
approaches,  he  would  not  throw  awav  the  lives  of 
bis  men ;  and  he  ordered  them  back  to  a  hollow 
way,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire.t    The 

•  This  William  Eiirl  of  Stirling,  as  he  called  himielf,  was  the  son 
of  a  Mr.  James  Alexander,  who  had  gone  oat  to  America  in  1714, 
with  the  appointmeut  firom  George  I.  ofsnr^-eyor-general  for  the  pro- 
-vioee  of  New  Jersey.  The  son,  wlio  succeeded  to  the  same  office, 
and  also  to  large  estates  In  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  oame  over  to 
England  in  17&7,  after  his  fkther's  death,  when  he  was  a  young  man 
of  about  one-and-twMity.  and  in  17&9  gut  himself  served  nearest  law 
fnl  heir  male  to  Henry  flfth  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  had  died  without 
isBoe  in  1739.  On  this  he  assumed  tlie  title,  but,  his  petition  to  the 
king  having  been  referred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  their  lordships, 
in  1768,  came  to  a  resolution  that  he  had  not  made  out  hii  claim. 
He  still,  nevertheless,  continued  to  call  himself  a  lord,  on  his  own 
anthArifty,  and  was  recosnised  as  such  by  the  American  revolu- 
tJoaials,  whose  cause  he  joined,  and  in  whose  army,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  he  received  a  commie-  sion  as  migor-general. 

■t  Stedmaa."  Harrii  says  in  his  journal,— "  Our  men  were  most  eager 

to  attack  them  in  their  lines,  and^I  am  convinced  would  have 

carried  th«n ;  but  we  were  ordered  to  retreat  out  of  the  reach  of 

their  gnns,  and  lay  firom  about  i  p>  m.  till  very  near  dark  at  the 

VOL.   I. 


British  army  encamped  that  night  in  front  of  the 
American  lines;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
the  28th  of  August,  they  began  to  break  ground 
about  six  hundred  yards  from  one  of  the  redoubts. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  so  absorbed  by  this 
tedious  and  laborious  occupation — ^to  have  had 
their  eyes  so  bent  and  fixed  upon  the  earth  and 
their  pickaxes,  spades,  and  mattocks  ~  as  to  have 
been  blind  to  everything  else  that  was  passing ;  and 
they  kept  digging  their  trenches  on  one  side,  while 
Washington  was  smuggling  his  forces  out  on  the 
other,  and  ferrying  them  over  East  River  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a  marvel- 
lously thick  fog  concealed  and  favoured  the  Ame- 
rican generaPs  critical  operation.  On  the  night 
of  the  29th,  having  collected  a  number  of  boats, 
and  removed  his  military  stores,  with  part  of  his 
provisions  and  the  lighter  part  of  his  artillery,  he 
began  to  embark  his  men.  When  the  party  first 
embarked  were  landed  on  the  New. York  side,  the 
boats  returned  for  another ;  and  this  ferrying  occu- 
pied several  hours,  during  which  Washington,  who 
kept  his  own  person  on  the  New  York  side  of  the 
water,  expected  every  moment  that  General  Howe 
would  burst  through  his  Imea  at  Brooklyn,  and  take 
his  men  in  the  rear,  and  that  Lord  Howe  would  send 
some  of  his  ships  up  the  East  River  to  destroy  their 
fragile  boats  and  every  hope  of  escape  from  Long 
Islwd.  But  the  high-feeding  English  general  slept 
on ;  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  though  not  so  apt 
to  doze,  did  not  move  a  single  ship  or  boat,  and 
was,  to  all  appearance,  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on.  Fort  Sullivan  may  have  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  in  attacking  such  works ;  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  attempt  taking  the  forts  or 
batteries  on  Governor's  Island  and  Paulus  Hook, 
or  any  of  the  works  in  front  of  New  York ;  all  that 
was  needed  was  to  pass  them,  which  might  have 
been  done  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  was  soon  shown 
by  two  English  frigates  that  despised  their  fire, 
ascended  the  Hudson,  and  cut  off  the  communication, 
by  water,  between  Washington's  army  at  New  York 
and  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Canada  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  of  negligence, 
slowness,  and  stupidity  could  possibly  have  saved 
the  forces — the  half  of  his  army — which  Washing- 
ton had  exposed  on  Long  Island;  and,  in  point  of 
generalship,  nothing  except  the  English  letting 
Uiem  go  when  they  loere  thercy  was  so  i^iserable 
as  Washington's  sending  the  Americans  to  that 
island.  But  even  after  his  lucky  escape,  Washing- 
ton found  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation ;  for 
he  not  only  had  a  superior,  and,  to  a  degree,  a  vic- 
torious force,  in  front,  with  a  commanding  fleet, 
but  all  the  country  round  about  him  was  hostile 
to  his  cause.  On  the  first  appearance  of  Lord 
Howe,  the  people  of  Staten  Island  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  joyfully  offered 
to  serve  as  volunteers ;  the  people  of  Long  Island 
were  equally  loyal ;  on  both  sides  the  Hudson — in 

entrance  of  a  small  wood,  exposed  to  the  Are  of  their  riflemen. 
During  the  whole  evening  they  hit  but  one  man,  though  their  balls 
eontlnuaUy  whisUed  over  our  heads  and  lodged  in  the  trees  above 
us." 
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New  Jersey,  as  in  New  York— the  anti-revolution- 
itts  began  to  declare  themselves  in  vast  numbers ; 
the  whole  continent,  indeed,  between  New  England 
and  the  Potomac  abounded  with  royalists  or  with 
very  lukewarm  republicans,  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
congress.  Washington  felt  that,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  there  was  no  possibility |of  defending 
the  important  dty*  for  wMdi  he  had  risked  so 
much — even  to  putting  his  whole  army  in  jeopardy ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  September,  when  the  British 
were  slowly  enclosing  him  on  all  sides,  he  evacu« 
ated  New  York  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  oflF 
all  his  artillery  and  stores.  The  landing  of  the 
British  on  New  York  Island  was  effected  without 
any  loss  or  any  difficulty.  The  Americans  were 
driven  beyond  the  eighth  milestone  from  the 
city,  thus  leaving  Howe  in  possession  of  the  best 
half  of  the  island.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  New  York  when  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out,  apparently  proceeding  at  the  same  mo* 
mcnt  from  several  quarters  of  the  town.  A  num- 
ber of  incendiaries  had  staid  behind  and  concealed 
themselves  in  the  houses,  combustibles  had  been 
carefully  prepared,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  brisk 
gale  of  wind,  these  desperadoes  began  their  work 
in  several  places  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight,  when  most  of  the  citizens 
and  troops  were  buried  in  sleep.  But  when  the 
spreading  flames  gave  the  alarm  the  soldiers 
were  beat  to  quarters,  detachments  of  sailors  from 
the  fleet  were  landed,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  the 
fire  was  stopped,  though  not  before  it  had  reduced 
nearly  a  third  part  of  that  fair  city  to  ruins.t 
Some  of  the  incendiaries  were  eaoght  in  the  fieu^ 
and  were  either  dispatched  by  the  sword  or  bay- 
onet, or  thrown  into  the  flames  they  had  kindled, 
by  the  infuriated  soldiery.  The  design  was  to  make 
what  Washington  could  no  longer  keep  of  no  use 
to  his  enemies ;  and  the  stem  patriotism  and  sel^ 
devotion  of  the  act  have  been  applauded,  by  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  that  these  New 
Englanders  vfcrt  not  destroying  their  own  houses 
and  property,  but  the  houses  and  property  of  an- 
other people  and  a  rival  colony ;  and  were,  to  all 
appearance,  careless  how  many  American  New 
Yorkers  might  be  burnt  to  death  with  the  British 
soldiers,  or  lef);,  like  them,  houseless  and  homeless. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th  three  British  men- 

*  "  Bttttexies  were  1000  erected  to  oppose  a  work  they  had  on  York 
Island;  aad,  though  the  East  River  is  there  six  hundred  paces  across, 
our  artillery  soon  silenced  theirs,  and,  as  we  afterwards  found,  dis- 
noimted  most  of  their  guns.  Oar  landing  on  York  Island  was 
effected  without  the  loss  of  a  man;  for  the  moment  they  saw  us 
ashore  they  retreated  to  their  works  at  Kingsbridge.  A  lieute- 
nant of  theirs,  who  was  that  night  my  prisoner,  informed  me  that 
a  bodv  of  three  thousand  men  had  got  round  to  our  right,  with  Um 
intentbn  of  atlacUng  us  before  we  could  form  after  landing;  but 
so  little  eager  were  tiiey  to  commence  the  assault,  that,  upon  tiieir 
falling  in  with  two  companies  of  grenadioxs.  who  had  by  acddeut 
been  posted  on  tha  same  road,  they  fled  with  the  utmost  haste,  not 
even  taking  tune  to  put  on  tlieir  packs  and  blankets,  which  they  had 
thrown  off  on  a  thorough  conviction  of  beating  ua.  Thdr  blankets 
wen  a  great  prise,  as  several  of  our  men  had  thrown  off  tbeir'a  on 
the  97th,  when  pursuing  the  enemy."-— Ifami's  JomuU. 

t  Among  the  buildli^  consumed  was  tha  old  English  chnxch. 
When  the  Americans  sUtioned  at  Paulas  Hook  saw  the  steeple  ikU. 
they  gave  three  cheers,  probably  rejoicing  in  a  double  senso,  and 
more  as  presbyterians  than  ub  patriots. 


of-waar  ascended  the  North  River  as  high  as  Bloom- 
ingdale,  and  completely  stopped  the  farther  removal 
of  stores  by  water ;  and  on  the  same  day  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  landed  at  a  place  called  Kipp's  Bay,  about 
three  miles  above  New  York.     Washington  had 
thrown  up  works  at  this  important  point,  but  his 
troops  fled  from  them  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
iiou,  and  swept  away  in  their  flight  a  whole  column 
which  was  sent  to  sustain  them.   Washington  rode 
in  person  to  the  spot,  but  he  could  not  rally  them ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  another  corps  which 
he  brougnt  up  joined  the  general  flight,  in  which 
he  himMlf  was  compelled  to  join,  a&r  witnessing 
the  seizure  at  Eapp's  Bay  of  all  the  heavy  artillery 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  baggage,  provisions,  and 
military  stores.    He  was  thus  compelled  to  confess, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  new  troops  and  raw 
militia,  notwithstanding  their  high  republicanism, 
could  never  stand  against  a  r^LJar  army,  though 
only  royalists  and  mercenaries ;  and  that,  to  have  any 
chance  of  success  in  the  field,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  time,  and  be  permitted  to  establish  as  absolute 
a  sway  and  as  severe  a  code  of  military  laws  as  existed 
under  the  European  governments.    He  clearly  saw 
that  the  democraUc  principle  and  the  practice  of 
free  election  would  never  do  in  the  army,  and  that 
republicans,  when  they  make  war,  must  make  it 
like  other  people,  and  dispense  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  personal  liberty  and  equality. 
At  present,  in  spite  of  various  eff(»rts  made  by 
Washington  to  remedy  the  evil,  there  was  scarcely 
any  distinction  between  platoon  officers  and  pri- 
vates.   The  New  Englanders^  the  strength  of  his 
army,  were  fanatic  asserters  of  equality  ;  they  had 
been  allowed,  in  most  instances,  to  elect  their  own 
officers,  and  of  consequence  a  disposition  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  the  footing  of  equality  was  a 
recommendation  of  more  weight,  and   frequently 
conduced  more  to  the  choice  of  officers,  than,  any 
individual  merit  in  tbe  persons  chosen.     It  is  also 
stated  by  American  writers  that  in  some  instances 
men  wo-e  elected  to  the  rank  of  officers  who  agreed 
to  put  their  pay  in  a  common  stock  with  that  of  the 
soldiers,  and  divide  equally  with  them.    Hence  the 
privates  acquired  no  habits  of  obedience  and  sohor* 
dination ;  and  hence  also  the  most  disgraced  and 
unmilitary  practices  prevailed  among  the  officers.* 
If  we  are  to  believe  other  accounts,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  New  England  officers  were 
little  better  than  a  set  of  rapacious  pedlars  and 
swindlers.      Continuing    to    withdraw    his   hist 
regiments  from  New  York,*  Washington,  after  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  men,  occupied  works  and  lines 
which  ran  right  across  York  Island,  the  stroi^st 
being    at    Kingsbridge    and    Fort    Washington. 
There  was  also  a  strong   detachment  posted    in 
an  entrenched  camp  on  the  heights  pf  Haerlenu 
and  some  hills  in  front  were  occupied  in  con8idc^ 
able  force  and  rudely  fortified.  Having  taken  pos- 
session  of  New  York,  where  he  was  received 
with   acclamations,    having    saved  it    from    the 
flames  and  organised  a  temporary  local  govem- 

•  Mafshall,  Life  of  Wadhington.1 
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ment.  General  Howe   left  aome   troops   in  that 
city,  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  marched 
up  York  Island,  and  encamped  in  fecc  of  Wash- 
in^n^s  lines,  with  his  front  about  a  mile  and 
a  hdf  from  the  heights   of  Haerlem ;   his  right 
leaning  on  Horen*B  Hook,  on  the  East  River,  his 
left  on  Bloomingdale,  on  the  North  River ;  so  that 
his  line  extended  quite  across  the  island— there  about 
two  miles  wide — and  was  covered  on  either  flank  by 
the  British  ships.    On  the  16th  of  September  there 
was  some  skirmishing  in  the  plain  that  lay  between 
the  two  camps;  and  the  Americans  lost  two  of 
their  best  officers,  Colonel  Knowlton,  of  Connecti- 
cut,  and  Major  Leitch.     Desertion  now  became 
frequent,  and  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
time  of  service  for  which  most  of  the  Americans  had 
engaged  would  expire.    Washington,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  wrote  what  was  almost  a  despairing 
letter  to  Congress.     "We  arc  now,"  said  he,  "  as 
it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  our 
army.     The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  which 
happened  upon  that  occasion  last  year,  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  followed  the  change, 
if  proper  advantages  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy, 
added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  present  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a  very  gloomy 
prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now,  and 
satisfy  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that, 
unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are 
adopted  by  congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost."     It 
was  found  already  that  all  the  boasts  of  the  sons  of 
liberty  about  flying  to  arms  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  fighting  for  their  country  without  pay 
and  reward,  save  such  as  they  should  acquire  by 
establishing  the  most  free  and  perfect  of  all  inde- 
pendent governments,  was  little  more  than  moon- 
shine—that, with  some  exceptions,  the  richer  classes 
preferred  staying  at  home  and  sending  the  poorer 
to  fight  for  them— and  that  the  poor  were  oply  to 
be  engaged  by  levy-money,  and  good  pay — that 
they  must  in  fact  be  made  soldiers  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  by  being   soldatiy  just  as  if 
they  were  mere  English  or  Frenchmen,  paid  by 
King  George  or  King  Louis.    "  When  men,"  said 
Washington,   **  are  irritated  and   their  passions 
inflamed,  they  fly  hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms ; 
but  after  the  first  emotions  are  over,  to  expect 
among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  an  army 
that  they  are  influenced  by  any  other  motives  than 
those  of  iniermt  is  to  look  for  what  never  did  and 
I  fear  never  will  happen."     Nothing  but  pay — 
good  pay — would  make    good    men    and    good 
officers.     ^*  Establish  your  army  upon  a  permanent 
footing,"  said  he,  "and  give  your  officers  good 
pay.     This  will  induce  gentlemen  of  character 
to  engage;  and,  imtil  the  bulk  of  your  officers  are 
composed  of  such  persons,  you  have  little  to  expect 
fi:t>m  them.    They  ought  to  have  such  allowancea 
as  will  enable  them  to  live  like,  and  support  the 
character  of,  gentlemen ;  and  not  be  driven  by  a 
scanty  pittance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  which 
many  of  them  now  practise,  to  filch  the  public  of 
more  than  the  difference  of  pay  would  amount 


to  upon  an  ample  allowance.*  .  .  •  -With  re- 
spect to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good  bounty  can 
obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  establishment.  •  •  • 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  a  good  bounty  be  immediately  offered, 
aided  by  the  proffier  of  at  least  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  acres  of  land,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
blanket,  to  each  non-conmiissioned  officer  and  sol- 
dier." As  to  the  militia,  he  added  that  it  was 
assuredly  resting  upon  a  broken  staff  to  place  any 
dependence  upon  it,  as  the  militia-men  not  only 
deserted  themselves,  but  ¥rere  the  cause  of  deser- 
tion in  others.  Congress,  who  had  litde  money  to 
spare,  and  who  seem  to  have  thought  that»  while  they 
themselves  were  tolerably  well  paid  by  their  consti- 
tuents, the  army  ought  to  serve  for  little  or  nothing, 
voted  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  per  man,  and 
small  portions  of  land  to  every  officer  and  soldier 
who  should  serve  out  the  whole  war.  Washington 
thought  this  much  too  little,  and  he  informed  the 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  that  the  soldiers  would 
certainly  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  short 
time  they  had  engaged  for,  unless  the  offer  were 
raised ;  and  that,  unless  the  pay  of  the  officers  ■ 
especially  that  of  field  officers-^was  raised  forth- 
with, most  of  those  who  wree  worth  keeping  would 
quit  the  service.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  unless  the  republican  soldiers  were  gratified 
to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  join  the  royal  army^  and  that  many  of 
them  were  doing  to  already.  Congress  then 
voted  an  increase  of  pay  and  of  bounty  money,  and 
offered  other  advantages,  immediate  or  prospec- 
tive, which  made  it  m<Mne  profitable  to  serve  under 
Washington  than  to  serve  under  Howe.f 

Immediately  after  the  victory  on  Long  Island, 
Lord  Howe,  as  one  of  the  king's  pacificators  or 
commissioners,  made  another  attempt  to  open  a 
negociation.  He  admitted  the  American  'genend 
Sullivan,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight 
of  the  27th  of  August,  to  liis  parole,  and  sent  him 
to  Philadelphia  with  a  verbal  message,  the  purport 
of  which  was — ^That,  although  he  (Lord  Howe) 
could  not  treat  with  congress  as  such,  he  was 
desirous  of  conferring  with  some  of  its  members  as 
private  gentlemen  only,  whom  he  would  meet  at 

*  It  nppoMi  Uiat  il  was  no  pny  uneoinnoa  sight  to  see  sa  ABorl* 
eaa  ofReer  shaving  his  own  men,  and  that  too  *'  in  tbe  face  of  cbaxac- 
ten  of  distinction/*  A  capUin  was  triod  and  brokra  Ibr  stealinc  his 
soldiers'  blankets.  In  some  corps  captains,  lieutenanti.  enuugne, 
seijeants.  corporals,  drummers,  and  privates  lived  on  a  common 
stock  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Almost  every  villainy  and 
rascalitv  was  for  some  time  practlaed  with  impunity.  This  state  of 
things  drove  many  gentlemen  from  tbe  service  altogether,  and  made 
others  declare  more  or  leis  fmblidy  that  if  they  bad  known  what  tho 
republican  army  was  to  be.  they  woold  never  have  joined  it.  At  the 
same  time  bitter  animosities  prevailed  between  the  troops  f^om  the 
nofth  and  those  fnmlshed  by  the  southern  colonies.  "  Their  nfleo> 
tions  on  each  other."  says  Stedman,  '*  were  mutual  and  equally 
illiberal.  Their  variances  were  so  great,  that  the  Pennsylvanians 
and  New  Englanden  would  as  soon  have  fought  each  other  as  tita 
enemy,  pffioers  of  all  ranks  were  iodiscriminately  treated  with  the 
greatest  seorrility  and  abuse,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
bom  on  this  or  that  side  of  Hudson's  River,  jnst  as  formerly,  in 
England,  violent  disputes  were  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  and  thiiae  of  the  north  side  of  the  TrenU"  Anodier  ground 
of  complaint  was  the  ctrcnmstahce  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  New  Englanders— ever  keen  bargainers^had  got  more  pay  than 
was  allowed  the  soldlem  tnok  the  8oath.*Jaf«3  l^hi,  L^  </ 
MctrtM. 

t  Washington's  Letters. 
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WBJ  i^att  ihtf  troold  appoint ;— dnt,  io  eonjinic* 
lioD  with  Gmtnl  Howe»  he  hiMl  fbD  powen  to 
cooiprooiiic  die  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Amorica,  on  tenna  adTantigmas  and  honooiaUe  to 
both  ; — that  he  withed  a  compact  might  be  aettkd 
at  tlda  time,  iHien  no  decisiTe  blow  waa  admck, 
and  neither  party  coold  all^^  being  compeDed  to 
enter  into  soch  agreement  ^'— and  that,  in  case  con* 
gress  were  disposed  to  treat  in  the  manner  aog- 
gested,  manr  things  not  yet  asked  might  be  gmted 
them ; — and  H  upon  the  conference,  there  should 
arise  good  ground  ior  an  accommodation,  this 
might  lead  to  an  acknowledgement  of  its  authority, 
as  otherwise  the  compact  coold  not  be  completed. 
Congress  was  considerably  embarraased  by  this 
message,  and  the  hearts  of  seversl  of  ita  members 
misgave  them  for  a  moment;  but  it  was  soon 
resolTad  by  the  majoriQr  to  reply  to  Lord  Howe 
through  General.  Sullivan — ^That,  bemg  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  and  independot  States  of 
America,  they  could  not  with  propriety  aend  any  of 
their  members  to  confer  with  his  lordship  in  tneir 
private  characters;  but  that,  ever  deaurous  of  esta- 
blishiDg  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  Uiey  would 
send  a  committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether 
he  had  any  authority  to  treat  with  persona  author- 
ised by  congress,  and  to  hear  such  propositions  as 
he  should  thmk  proper  to  make.  At  thesame  time 
the  president  of  congress  was  directed  to  inform 
General  Washington  that  no  propositions  for  peace 
ought  to  be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  made  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  congress,  or  persons  authorised  by  them  ; 
--and  that,  if  any  application  on  that  subject  should  be 
made  to  him  by  any  of  the  commanders  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  he  must  inform  them  that  these  United 
States,  who  had  taken  up  arms  only  for  the  defence 
of  their  lives  and  liberties,  would  cheerfidly  agree 
to  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  whenever  such  should 
be  proposed  to  them  as  an  independent  people. 
They  next  appointed  three  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Great  Britain — ^Doctor  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  Ratledge — ^their  committee  to  receive  the  com- 
munications of  Lord  Howe.  This  trio  waited  upon 
his  lordship  in  Staten  Island,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, four  days  before  the  British  army  took  posses- 
sion of  New  York.  His  lordship  received  them 
with  great  politeness,  and  opened  the  conversation 
by  sayiug,  that,  though  he  could  not  treat  with 
them  as  a  committee  of  congress,  yet,  as  bis  powers 
enabled  him  to  confer  and  consult  with  any  private 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies,  he  would  be 
glad  to  confer  with  them  if  they  thought  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  enter  into  a  conference  in  that 
cliaracter.  Franklin  and  his  companions  replied, 
that,  as  their  business  was  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  he  might  consider  them  in  what  character 
he  pleased;  but  they  must  consider  themselves  in 
no  other  character  than  that  given  them  by 
congress.  Lord  Howe  then  informed  them  that 
he  and  his  brother,  as  commissioners,  had  full 
power,  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  grant 
pardons  for  the  past ;  that  their  authority  did  not 


go  frrther;  bat  diat  efay  hnem  ai^  be  ex- 
pected if  the  Americans  woohl  only  rctnm  to  their 
aUqpance  to  the  British  oown.  He  also  aasnred 
them  that  there  waa  every  good  *i^^»*«s>^«»  in  the 
king,  miniatry,  and  parltamcnt  to  make  the  govern- 
ment easy  to  them  ;  and  dial,  to  pot  an  end  to  their 
grievances,  the  obnoxious  actsof  parliament  would 
allbereviaed,&c.  The  committee  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  to  return  to  allegiance  and  dependence 
was  now  impossible;  and  they  declared  that  the 
Americana  had  been  forced  agpioBt  their  will  into 
the  war  and  into  the  prodamatian  of  independence. 
Lord  Howe  then  put  an  ead  to  the  uadeas  con- 
ference with  many  expressions  of  grief  and  rq^ret 
for  the  horrora  idiidi  must  be  let  loose  upon  the 
land.  The  committee  returned  to  Philadelphia,* 
and  Howe  passed  over  to  Xew  York,  as  we 
have  aeen,  driring  Washington  before  him  to 
the  lines  he  had  pievioaaly  made.  Afier  co&- 
suming  whole  weeks  in  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  to  defend  his  own  lines  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  York,  he,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  embarked  a  considerable  part  of  the 
roysl  army  in  fiat-bottomed  boats,  aent  them 
through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound,  and  landed 
them  at  Frog'a  Neck,  about  nine  miles  in  the  rear 
of  Washington's  pontkms,  which  were  thus  shorn 
of  their  strength.  Some  of  the  ships  of  war  went 
still  higher  up  the  North  Eiver,  so  as  to  cut  off 
any  retreat  to  the  Jerseys,  and  ^  only  road  open 
was  one  leading  to  the  New  England  provinces  ; 
and  this  road  too  might  have  been  closed  by  a 
more  active  and  skil^  commander.  Waahing- 
ton,  taking  council  from  his  own  high  courage,  and 
forgetting  the  low  spirit  of  his  troops,  would  have 
remained  where  he  was  to  fight  a  pitched  battle. 
He  harangued  his  officers,  and  told  them  they  must 
retreat  no  fiirther,  but  decide  the  fate  of  America 
on  that  ground.  But  General  Lee,  the  deserter, 
who  had  come  up  from  Sullivan  Island  and  the 
Carolinas,  remonstrated  against  this  determination, 
pointing  out  that  the  ground  waa  almost  as  bad  aa 
Long  Island,  and  that  the  British  would  hem  the 
army  round  with  such  a  chain  of  works,  as  would 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering, 
through  famine,  without  fighting  at  all.  Washing- 
ton was  still  obstinate,  but  a  council  of  war  wras 
called,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  that  they 

*  Befote  thb  inteniew  at  SUten  laUnd.  Lord  How«  had  vrittcn 
a  prirate  letter  to  hia  '*  worthy  friend  '*  Doetor  Franklin,  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  natare  of  his  mianon«  to  enraa  his  earaest  deairs  to  ae^ 
all  differences  aooommodated,  &e.  This  letter  gave  Franklin  the 
0|>portunitT  of  insulting  England  and  saeerinf  at  the  hmhommim  ttt 
hu  lordship.  He  predicted  that  her  pride,  her  foUv,  her  foodncas 
for  conquest,  her  lust  of  dominion,  her  f^rwd  for  the  nraaopoly  of 


unfeigned  and  unwearied  seal,  to  praserre  IVom  faieakinf  that  Baa 
and  noble  china  Tase.  the  British  empire :  for  I  luiew  that.  beiii|E 
onee  broken,  the  separate  parts  oontd  not  retain  even  their  shaTea  of 
the  strength  and  value  that  eausted  in  the  whole ;  and  that  a  perfcct 
re-union  of  those  parts  could  scarce  erer  be  hoped  for."  He  ania 
showed  a  rancoroos  animosity  for  Oie  treatment  he  had  leeei^ed  fiom 
the  British  cabinet,  and  which  he  called  "  a  groundless  and  nsa]«To> 
lent  treatment."  In  the  end.  he  told  Lord  Howe,  alter  a  fewfaoUow 
compliments,  '*  that,  since  he  had  gone.to  America  in  the  hope  of  beiaff 
instrumental  in  a  reconciliation,  he'oufht.  on  tMe  failmn  ^  tA«f 
A^,  to  rtf/Mf  MsA  M  odfoaf  a  OPwsiaarf,  <bm  fvtam  Io  a  aMre  I 
fnxQUs  ftatioa." 
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must  decamp  immediately.*  If  General  Howe 
had  landed  at  Pell's  Point  instead  of  Frog's  Ncckt 
the  retreat  would  have  been  almost  impracticable^ 
and  Washington  must  inevitably  have  lost  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage ;  but  Howe  did  not  re-embark 
his  men  and  collect  them  at  PelPs  Point  till  the  18th 
of  October,  and  thus  time  was  allowed  the  Ameri- 
cans to  bring  off  most  of  their  remaining  military 
stores,  and  to  get  towards  the  open  country  called 
the  White  Plains.  The  English  general's  blun- 
ders, however,  could  not  excuse  those  committed 
by  Washington.  On  the  19th  and  20th  there  was 
some  skirmishing,  and  a  sharp  combat  at  a  narrow 
pass  which  the  Americans  in  vain  attempted  to 
defend  against  the  British.  On  the  21st  Wash- 
ington occupied  some  heights  between  New  Ro- 
ehelle  and  the  branch  of  the  Hudson  called  the 
North  River.  Howe  encamped  in  and  about  the 
village  of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound, 
and  was  joined  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  a  fresh 
division  of  Germans,  under  General  Knyphausen, 
and  by  an  incomplete  regiment  of  cavalry  from 
Ireland.  On  the  22nd  Washington  fell  back  to  the 
edge  of  White  Plains,  and  ptit  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  a  long  line  of  entrenched  camps,  extending 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles,  on  different  heights. 
He  thus  placed  the  river  Brunx  between  him  and 
Howe ;  and  he  presently  threw  up  some  additional 
works  to  strengthen  his  line.  When  Washington 
had  made  himself  as  strong  as  he  could,  and  had 
somewhat  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  by 
a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  their  use  of  the  rifle  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  gave  them  some 
trifling  advantages,  Howe,  on  Uie  28th  of  October, 
moved  to  attack  him  in  two  columns,  the  lefb  led 
by  himself,  the  right  by  Clinton.  As  the  British 
advanced  towards  the  White  Plains  Clinton's  co- 
lumn fell  in  with  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  lines  .in  great  concision 
and  dismay.  When  our  troops  arrived  within 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  American  lines  they 
had  a  distinct  view  of  their  whole  position,  which 
was  strongest  on  the  flanks  and  weakest  in  the 
centre.  If  an  assault  had  been  made  on  the  centre 
it  could  not  have  failed,  and  its  full  success  would 
have  been  absolute  destruction  to  the  American 
army,  for  Washington  had  so  posted  his  right  wing 
that,  if  cut  off  from  the  centre  and  left,  it  must 
either  have  surrendered  or  have  been  drowned  in 
the  winding  Brunx.  Howe  had  in  the  field  1 3,000 
effective  men ;  Washington  had  from  18,000  to 
20,000 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
better  tlian  a  loose  militia,  and  their  dismay  and 
confusion  was  very  evident  in  spite  of  their  fortified 
lines,  which,  on  a  near  approach,  were  not  found 
so  formidable  as  the^  appeared  at  a  distance. 
When  our  army  came  in  sight  their  tents  were  all 
standing ;  and  die  hurry  of  striking  them,  and 
of  loading  the  waggons  with  the  baggage,  with  the 
movement  of  froops  backward  and  forward,  in  evi- 

•  Manhall.      ( 

f  Frog*!  Necl/was  an  bland.  Joined  on  by  a  bridge  whicli  the 
Americanji  bioltt. 


dent  uncertainty  of  purpose,  gave  an  extraordinary 
picture  of  alarm.*  Their  panic  was  farther  dis- 
played by  their  opening  a  rambling  cannonade 
when  our  men  were  too  far  off  to  be  touched  by 
their  balls.  But  Howe,  instead  of  moving  right  on 
the  weak  centre,  kept  his  attention  fixed  on  the 
right  wing,  and  on  a  hill  beyond  the  Brunx,  where 
Washington  had  posted  4000  men,  though  in 
that  position  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  sup- 
porting, or  receiving  support  from,  the  rest  of  his 
army.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  Howe's  strange 
destiny  to  convert  Washington's  mistakes  into 
benefits  to  the  Americans.  Though  the  force  be- 
yond the  river  could  not  reach  him  with  their  guns, 
and  though  two  battalions  with  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  artillery  might  have  prevented  them  fh)m  le- 
CTossing  Uie  Brunx  to  take  him  in  flank,  he  directed 
the  first  and  chief  effort  of  his  army  against  that 
worthless  position.  He  detached  a  part  of  his  left 
wing;  the  men  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  which 
was  entirely  under  the  command  of  our  cannon ; 
they  then  mounted  the  hill,  and  gallantly  drove 
the  4000  Americans  from  it.t  But  Uien  it  became 
necessary  to  sustain  the  troops  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  hill ;  and  in  so  doing  the  left  and 
right  wing  of  our  army  were  in  a  great  measure 
severed  from  one  another.  That  night — and  it 
was  an  inclement  one — the  British  troops  lay  ou 
their  arms.  The  next  day  they  encamped,  with 
the  left  wing  on  one  side  of  the  Brunx,  and  the 
right  on  the  other.  On  the  30th  Howe  was  rein- 
forced by  four  battalions  from  York  Island  and 
two  from  Maro  Neck  Post ;  and  he  then  made  a 
disposition  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  But  during  the  night  it  rained 
in  torrents,  and  the  rain  made  the  &ce8  of  the  hills 
so  slippery,  that  it  was  thought  our  men  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  mounting  them ;  and,  besides, 
Uie  Americans  had  been  allowed  two  whole  days 
and  three  nights  to  strengthen  their  lines,  to  recover 
their  dejected  spirits,  and  to  look  out  for,  and 
partlj  prepare,  a  safer  abiding  place,  a  still  stronger 
line  in  their  rear.  On  the  31st  the  weather  was  fine 
and  the  hill  sides  comparatively  dry.  Howe  then 
resolved  to  make  his  attack  on  the  morrow ;  but 
his  intention  was  betrayed  by  a  deserter,  and  before 
the  break  of  day  Waslungton  evacuated  the  lines, 
set  fire,  in  his  retreat,  to  all  the  houses  on  White 
Plains,  crossed  the  Croton  river  to  North  Castle, 
and  took  up  a  most  advantageous  position,  with 
the  Croton  stretching  alons  his  whole  front,  and 
with  his  rear  well  defended  by  woods  and  heights. 
Instead  of  following  him.  Lord  Howe  returned  to 
reduce  Fort  Washington  and  King's  Bridge,  where 
the  American  general  had  left  considerable  forces 
in  the  rash  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  hold 
out  even  though  he  retreated  or  were  beaten.  The 
force  in  Fort  Washington,  and  in  extensive  en- 

•  Stedman. 

f  Canfciiu  Harrli,  who  was  on  the  Aeld,  Mya-^"  Th«  Amerieane 
behaved  in  the  nuMt  dastardly  maonar.  for,  though  they  at  flrst  mad« 
a  show  of  reristance.  do  aooner  was  our  seoond  brigade  ordered  to 
advance,  than  they  gave  way  with  sueh  pcedpitatioQ.  that  they  escaped 
to  the  heights  behind  before  oar  men  could  reach  thera."-'/o«nia/, 
in  Lnhmgtm't  Ufi  of  Lord  Barnt, 
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trenchments  round  it,  was  indeed  immense  for 
such  a  service,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  3000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Macgaw,  a 
brave,  well-educated  ahd  skilful  Pennsylvanian, 
who  had  deserted  the  law  to  follow  the  profession 
of  arms.  The  post  was  most  important  to  the 
royal  army,  as  it  secured  an  intercourse  with  the 
Jersey  shore,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  seri- 
ously obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  North  river. 
The  fortifications  were  in  good  repair — the  situa- 
tion was  wonderfully  strong  by  nature — and  it  was 
not  to  be  approached  except  under  a  heavy  fire. 
It  was  the  15th  of  November  before  the  English 
got  their  batteries  in  order  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the 
sword.  On  that  very  morning  Washington  was  in 
the  fort,  having  brought  over  some  reinforcements 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  instructed  Macgaw  to  defend  the  post  to 
the  last  moment  he  withdrew.  On  the  following 
morning  all  the  neighbouring  heights  were  as- 
saulted in  different  directions  by  four  columns  of 
British  and  Hessians,  who  had  hills  to  climb  and 
thick  woods  to  force,  rivers  to  ascend  and  creeks 
to  cross.  They  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  eight 
hundred  men ;  but,  Lord  Percy  having  carried  the 
advanced  works,  the  garrison  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  were  taken 
prisoners.  Thus  did  Washington  lose  3000  of 
his  best  men.  On  the  18th  of  November  Lord 
Comwallis  crossed  the  North  river,  drove  the 
Americans  from  Fort  Lee,  which  was  nearly  oppo- 
site Fort  Washington,  took  all  their  tents  standing, 
all  their  provisions  and  stores,  and  advanced  into 
the  Jerseys  without  opposition.  This  advance  in- 
duced Washington  to  quit  bis  post  on  the  Croton, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  Delaware  river.  Comwallis 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  East  and  West 
Jersey,  being  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  rather  as  a  friend  and  deliverer  than  as 
an  enemy.  On  the  24th  of  November,  being  re- 
inforced by  two  brigades  of  English  troops  and  a 
battalion  of  highlanders,  his  lordship  marched  on 
for  Brunswick.  Here  he  was  ordered  to  halt — an 
order  which  is  said  to  have  saved  the  panic-struck 
and  flying  army  of  Washington  from  ruin.  Com- 
wallis was  within  two  or  three  marches  of  the 
Americans,  whose  retreat  was  impeded  by  bad 
roads  and  heavy  artillery.  But  his  lordship  did 
not  receive  orders  to  advance  till  the  evening  of 
the  16th  of  December,  and,  though  he  marched 
frojn  Brunswick  at  four  o*clock  on  the  following 
mornine,  and  arrived  at  Princetown  in  the  after- 
noon, the  last  of  the  American  rear  had  cleared 
out  before  his  arrival.*     Washington,  it  is  said, 

*  Lord  CorawalliB  was  a  very  CMiarin  rapidity  compared  to  hit 
commander- in-chief  and  aome  of  our  methodical  generals.  Hli 
movements  were  checked  by  Howe.  Captain  Harris,  who  was  with 
the  advaocinffcolamn,  could  hardly  understand  why  they  halted  so 
frequently.  With  his  usual  good  sense  and  modesty  he  says—*'  We 
pursued  the  eneniy  much  too  slowly ;  but  it  is  not  fbr  us  subordinates 
to  comment  on  the  moyements  of  our  commanders,  of  which  we  are 
in  general  very  incompetent  Judses.  Warped  by  passion,  we  consider 
only  risible  objects,  and  forget  the  thousand  latent  wheels  by  which 
a  groat  army  moves."— Joama/.  The  British,  however,  would  not 
have  been  left  mucli  behind  if  the  Americans  had  not  abandoned  the 


had  been  there  in  person  with  Stirling's  brigade, 
and  had  only  lefb  flie  place  an  hour  before  Lord 
Comwallis  reached  it.  In  headlong  haste,  and 
with  extreme  difficulty,  the  American  general  led 
the  remnant  of  his  army  to  Trenton,  and  there 
began  to  ferry  them  across  the  Ddaware.  So 
many  had  deserted — so  many  had  retired  because 
their  term  of  service  was  up,  that  he  had  now 
scarcely  3000  men,  and  of  these  a  portion  were 
unsteady  militia.  At  Princetown^ Lord  Com- 
wallis halted  seven  hours  longer  than  he  should 


LOKD   COftlirWAJ.Uti. 

From  a  Painting  by  Hamilton. 

have  done  ;*  he  did  not  march  till  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  and  when  he  reached  Trenton,  at 
four  in  the  aiftemoon,  he  was  only  in  time  to  see 
Washington's  last  boats  crossing  the  river.  The 
Americans  had  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  Dela- 
ware, from  Philadelphia  upwards,  for  seventy  miles, 
so  that  the  British  had  no  means  of  following  them. 
Beyond  the  river,  Washington's  force,  ragged, 
worn  out  in  body  and  spirit,  lost  all  appearance  of 
an  army,  and  the  men  continued  to  desert  though 
often  brought  back  forcibly  to  the  camp.  Com- 
wallis put  his  division  into  winter  quarters  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Hakensack,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  in  this  quarter.  While  CorawalUa 
had  been  advancing  through  the  Jerseys,  Clinton, 
with  the  squadron  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  had  been 
sent  along  the  coast  to  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
people  were  enthusiastic  revolutionists,  and  where 
an  American  squadron  had  been  collected  under 
Commodore  Hopkins.  The  island  was  taken  with- 
out any  difficulty,  for  the  provincial  troops  fled, 
and  Hopkins  retired  up  Providence  river,  where 
he  remained  inactive  and  useless.  But,  unfortu- 
nately,  it  required  a  considerable  force  to  keep 


greater  part  of  their  artiUery. 

one  place,  whore  a  hundred  _ „_.   -  »r 

whole  army,  they  left  behind  ttusm  thirty-two  gujia,  together  wilk 


Harris  in  his  journal  mentions  that  sit 
resolute  men  might  have  stopped  our 


their  tents  and  baggage. 

*  He  rested  seventeen  hours. 
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Rhode  Island,  and  during  three  years  a  great  hody 
of  men  was  lefl  upon  it  in  perfect  idleness.* 
.'On  the  side  of  the  lakes,  the  American  army 
which  had  fled  from  Canada  had  been  equally 
unfortunate  with  that  near  the  Delaware.  We 
left  it  on  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  where  the  Sorel 
from  Lake  Champlain/  suffering  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  being  un- 
his  successes  through  want 
with   the  American    flotilla 


issues 

fever  and  malaria, 
able  to  follow  up 
of   vessels  to  cope 


and  command  the  lakes.  The  way  in  which  the 
want  was  'supplied  and  the  difficulty  overcome 
afforded  a  consoling  proof — a  proof  much  required 
— that  all  activity  and  energy  were  not  confined  to 
the  irregular,  self-taught  American  officers.  Thirty 
vessels  were  required  to  give  a  decided  superiority 
on  those  waters,  the  access  to  which  by  the  Sord 
was  impracticable  to  ships,  and  most  difficult  and 
laborious  to  boats  on  account  of  numerous  shal- 
lows, falls,  and  rapids.  The  frame-work  of  some 
vessels  was  sent  for  to  England,  but  this  required 
time.  Carleton  therefore  sent  detachments  from 
the  king's  ships  stationed  at  Quebec  with  volun- 
teers from  the  transports  and  a  corps  of  artillery — 
in  all  about  seven  hundred  men — ^to  fell  timber 
and  to  occupy  a  favourable  post  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlaiu.  The  keel  and  floor  timbers  of 
the  *  Inflexible,'  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  which 
had  been  laid  at  Quebec,  were  taken  to  pieces,  car- 
ried over  to  St.  John's,  and  laid  down  again  at  a 
comer  of  the  lake  where  a  little  dock-yard  was  im- 
provised; thirty  long  boats,  many  large  batteaux 
or  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  a  gondola  of  thirty  tons 
were  carried  up  to  the  spot,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  being  dragged  up  the  shoals  and  rapids 
of  the  river  Sorel  at  an  extraordinary  expense 
of  human  labour.  Lieutenant  Schanck,  an  officer 
who  possessed  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  super- 
intended the  works  at  the  dock-yard,  where  tim- 
ber which  had  been  growing  in  the  forest  in  the 
morning,  was  turned  into  part  of  a  ship  before 
night.  In  twenty-eiglit  days  from  the  relaying  her 
keel,  the  *  Inflexible'  was  launched,  rigged,  armed 
with  eighteen  twelve-pounders,  and  equipped  for 
service ;  two  schooners,  the  '  Maria*  and  *  Carleton,' 
were  put  together  with  equal  rapidity ;  and  the  flo- 
tilla was  completed  by  the  '  Loyal  Convert'  gondola, 
the  •  Thunder,'  a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  raft  carrying 
twelve  heavy  guns  and  two  howitzers,  and  twenty- 
four  boats  armed  each  with  a  field-piece  or  carriage 
gun.  The>hole  thing  seemed  like  magic !  In  a 
few  weeks  'the  British,  from  not  having  a  single 
boat,  had  a  force  sufficient  to  sweep  the  Lakes 
Champlain  and  St.  George  from  end  to  end.  Be- 
fore these  preparations  were  made  the  Americans 
had  quitted  the  Isle  aux  Noix  and  traversed  the 
lake  for  Crown  Point.  Congress  had  voted  that 
General  Gates  should  take  the  command  of  that 
northern  army,  and  that  he  should  be  reinforced 
with  six  thousand  militia.  But  men  no  longer 
marched  willingly  in  that  direction.     If  any  efforts 

•  Stedman.— Gordon.— Raiinty.—Barkc,  in  Ann.  Regitt.— Mar- 


were  made  to  increase  the  shipping,  they  had  failed, 
for  at  this  moment  the  Americans  had  only  fifteen 
small  vessels  on  the  lake,  carrying  in  all  ninety-six 
guns,  fourteen  of  which  were  eighteen -pounders, 
twentv-three  twelves,  and  the  rest  six  and  four- 
pounders.  The  command  of  this  squadron,  at  the 
instance  of  Washington,  was  given  to  Arnold,  the 
real  hero  of  the  Canada  expedition.  No  time  was 
lost  by  the  British  in  seeking  this  brave  and  active 
enemy,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  himself  embarked 
with  the  squadron — ihe  strangest  squadron  that  ever 
English  seamen  had  seen.  Captain  Pringle  was 
commodore  with  his  pennant  on  the  '  Inflexible  ;' 
and  among  those  young  officers  who  were  appointed 
to  the '  Carleton'  schooner,  was  one  who  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British 
naval  commanders — this  was  Edward  Pellew,  then 
a  midshipman,  afterwards  Admiral  Viscount  Ex- 
mouth.  On  the  11th  of  October  they  discovered 
Arnold  with  his  fifteen  vessels  drawn  up  in  a  strong 
line  across  the  passage  between  Isle  V allicour  and 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ^Carleton' 
schooner,  being  the  foremost,  attacked  with  her 
twelve  six-pounders.  It  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  the 
rest  of  the  English  crafl,  though  near  at  hand,  could 
not  get  up  to  her  assistance.  Thus  the  *  Carleton' 
had  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  Half 
her  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  she  had 
two  feet  water  in  her  hold ;  but  she  sunk  the  *  Bos- 
ton,' a  gondola  carrying  one  eighteen-pounder  and 
two  twelves ;  and  burnt  the  *  Roy  si  Savage'  of  twdve 
guns,  the  largest  and  best  of  Arnold's  schooners^ 


Arxolp. 
From  a  French  Portrait  in  Complot  dC  Arnold. 

Commodore  Pringle  got  up  some  artillery  row- 
boats  which  towed  the  *  Carleton' — a  wreck  upon  the 
water — out  of  the  reach  of  the  American  fire,  which 
proceeded  not  only  from  the  shipping,  but  also 
from  a  number  of  riflemen  whom  Arnold  had  placed 
on  the  shore  of  the  isle.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  Americans,  though  well  watched,  escaped  from 
the  passage  and  attempted  to  make  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga.  On  the  following  morning  thev  were  out 
of  sight;  but  by  the  hour  of  noon  the  British 
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flotilla  got  up  with  them  and  brought  them 
to  action  a  few  leagues  below  Crown  Point 
After  a  running  fight  of  two  hours  Arnold's 
headmost  vessels  succeeded  in  reaching  Crown 
Point,  and  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake  beyond  that 
fort ;  but  the  *  Washington*  and  the  *  Jersey*  were 
taken;  and  all  the  rest  were  run  on  shore,  and 
there  burnt  by  their  own  crews.  The  Americans 
had  just  time  to  set  fire  to  their  works  on  Crown 
Point,  and  then  save  their  lives  or  their  liberty  by 
running.  American  writers  have  not  a  breath,  or 
a  flourish  of  the  pen,  to  bestow  on  Arnold's  bril- 
liant performance  on  these  two  days ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  English  authorities  that  his  conduct 
was  truly  heroic,  and  that  he  fought  on,  with  his 
wonted  intrepidity,  when  most  of  his  vessels  had 
run  from  him  and  abandoned  him.*  The  British 
flotilla  came  quietly  to  anchor  off  Crown  Point. 
Hitherto  Carleton  had  been  as  active  as  could  be 
desired;  but  now  a  lethargy,  or  an  excess  of 
doubt  and  caution,  fell  upon  him,  for  he  dis- 
embarked the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  Crown 
Point,  and  remained  there  till  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, instead  of  proceeding  to  Ticonderoga, 
which  was  but  fifteen  miles  off,  and  which  was 
so  ill  prepared  for  defence  that  General  Schuyler 
had  resolved  to  abandon  it  on  his  approach.f 
His  conduct  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  many 
advantages  have  been  enumerated,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  might  have  obtained,  if  he  had  finished 
the  campaign  on  the  lakes  by  taking  Ticonderoga. 
The  reduction  of  that  place,  it  has  been  urged, 
would  have  greatly  forwarded  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  which  terminated  so  fatally,  and 
would  have  increased  the  number  and  the  spirit  of 
the  loyalists;  as  a  body  from  Albany  had  actually 
prepared  to  join  his  army  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  Ticonderoga.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Carleton  may  have  had  strong  reasons 
for  not  hazarding  too  much,  and  that  Schuyler 
may  have  had  a  greater  force  than  was  gene- 
rally reported,  to  oppose  to  the  mere  handful  of 
Enelish  soldiers.  What  remains  unquestionable 
is  that  the  conception  and  management  of  the  lake 
campaign  were  beautiful  things  in  war ;  aod  that 
Carleton  displayed  as  much  humanity  as  bravery. 
Upon  quitting  Crown  Point  he  descended  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  put  his  little  force 
into  winter  quarters  there,  and  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  he  exerted  himself  during  the  winter  in 
making  preparation  for  the  next  campaign,  which, 
eventually,  he  was  not  allowed  to  direct. 

Though  the  easy  and  comfortable  confidence  of 
many  of  its  members  that  the  contest  would  be 

*  Stedman.— Otiler,  life  of  Admiral  Viioount  Exmoath.  London, 
1835. 

t  Daring  CarlMon's  aUy  at  Crown  Puint  yoong  Pellew  nearly  rac* 
ceeded  in  capturing  Arnold.  That  American  general,  having  Ten> 
tared  upon  the  lalce  in  a  boat,  was  obwrved,  and  chased  so  closely  by 
oor  middiipman.  that,  when  he  reached  the  shore  and  ran  on.  he 
left  his  stodc  and  buckle  in  the  boat  behind  him.  *'  This."  says  the 
biographer  of  Exmouth,  "  is  still  preserved  by  Mr.  Pellew's  elder 
brother,  to  whom  Arnold's  sra,  not  many  years  ago.  confirmed  the 
particulars  of  his  faUier's  escape."— 0<t^,  Zi/e  of  Admiral  Vi$oomnt 
jExmtmth.  If  Arnold  had  been  taken,  we  probably  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  catastrophe  of  Burgoyne  in  the  next  campaign. 


soon  decided  by  the  victory  of  American  arms  was 
materially  shaken,  the  general  congress  as  a  body, 
remained  firm  and  hopefiil;  for  they  knew  that 
the  chances  would  turn  much  in  their  fitvour  when 
the  English  army  ventured  into  the  interior  of  the 
comitry ;  and  they  also  knew  that  extensive  foreign 
aid  and  co-operation  were  preparing  for  them. 
While  Washington  was  being  driven  from  post  to 
post,  they  occupied  themselves  in  completing  their 
republican  constitution.*  The  advance  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  however,  through  the  Jerseys,  obliged 
them  to  fiy  from  Philadelphia  to  a  safer  place ;  but 
when  re-assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  they  betrayed  no  despondency,  or  any 
lack  of  spirit,  which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  their 
whole  cause.  Convinced  that  Washington  in  the 
field,  and  as  aiv  experienced  soldier,  was  more 
competent  to  the  management  of  an  army,  and  of 
the  means  of  recruiting  it  than  a  set  of  lawyers, 
traders,  and  planters,  tfiey  materially  enlarged  his 
military  powers,  authorised  him  to  raise  sixteen 
additional  regiments,  furnished  him  with  all  the 
money  they  could,  promised  him  a  great  deal  more 
next  spring,  and  conferred  upon  him  for  six 
months  a  sort  of  dictatorship.  They  voted  a  loan 
of  8,000,000  of  dollars,  they  made  more  paper 
money,  they  threatened  those  who  would  not  re- 
ceive it,  and  they  adopted  all  possible  means,  by 
force,  intimidation,  and  enticement,  to  get  money 
into  their  treasury,  and  courage  and  unanimity  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  committee  of  fo- 
reign correspondence  laboured  night  and  day,  ne- 
glecting no  ai^ument,  and  scarcely  any  temptation, 
to  induce  France  and  Spain  to  espouse  their  quar- 
rel openly,  and  threaten  England  with  invasion, 
while  so  large  a  part  of  her  forces  were  engaged  in 
that  distant  war.    To  men  who  had  so  committed 

•  On  the  4th  of  October  they  establlihi^  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  between  the  several  Sutes.  Tlieee  articles, 
which  were  a  supplement  to  and  extension  of  tlie  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, were  sixteen  in  number.  It  was  seUled^I.  Tliat  the 
Uiirteeu  States  thus  confederating  should  take  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  II.  That  each  and  all  engaged  in  a  reciprocal 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  for  their  common  derence,  and  for 
their  general  advantage;  obliging  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all  or  any  one  of  them  on 
account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  'ore- 
text  whatsoever.  III.  That  each  State  reserved  to  itself  alone  the 
Mclusive  nght  of  regulatfaw  ito  hitemal  government,  ftc.  IV.  That  no 
State  in  particuUr  should  either  send  or  receive  embassies,  begin  aay 
iu»gptiations,  contract  any  engagements,  form  any  alliances,  or  «»n. 
elude  any  treaties  with  any  king,  prince,  or  power  whatsoever,  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  United  States  assembled  in  congress;  that  no 
person  invested  with  any  post  In  the  United  Sutes  should  be  allowed 
to  accept  any  presents,  emoluments.  oflBoe,  or  title  from  any  kimr 
prince,  or  foreign  power;  and  that  neither  the  general  cuogreM.  nor 
any  State  in  particular,  should  ever  confer  any  title  of  nobility.  V 
That  none  of  the  said  States  should  have  power  to  form  alliances 
or  confederations,  even  among  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  the 
geneial  congress,  &c.  VI.  lliat  no  State  should  lay  on  any  imposts, 
or  establish  any  duties  which  might  affect  treaties  to  he  concluded 
hereafter^  oonzress  with  foreign  powers.  VII.  That  no  State  hi 
particular  should  keep  up  ships  of  war,  or  land-troops,  beyond  the 
amount  regulated  bv  eongreas,  &c.  VIII.  That  when  any  of  the 
States  raised  troops  for  the  common  defence,  all  the  oiBoera  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  under  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  and  the  superior  officers  by  congress.  IX.  I^at  aU  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  &c.,  should  be  paid  out  of  a  common  tiea< 
sury.  The  other  clauses  were  explanatory  of  the  preceding  ones,  or 
devoted  to  the  Ainctions,  faculties,  and  sovereign  power  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  or  congress :  but  the  fourteenth  clause  imported  that,  in 
caM  Canada  should  be  willmg  to  accede  to  the  present  coufoderation. 
and  come  into  all  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  she  should  be 
admitted  into  the  union  at  once,  and  participate  in  all  iu  benefits; 
but  that  no  other  colony  should  be  admitted  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  nine  of  the  State*  oomiioslng  the  onion. 
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themselves  every  thing  seemed  preferable  to  a  re- 
turn to  allegiance.     It  ni'as  formally  discussed  in 
congress,  whether  their  commissioners -at  the  court 
of  Versailles  should  not  be  authorised  to  transfer 
to  France  the  same  command  or  monopoly  of  their 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  possessed.     This 
was  relinquished  as  too  extreme  a  measure,  and  as 
striking  a  mortal  blow  at  most  of  the  leading  or- 
gwnents  they  had  used  with  the  people  in  favour 
of  independence*     It  was  next  proposed  to  offer 
France  a  limited  monopoly — a  monopoly  of  certain 
articles  to  be  enumerated ; — and,  upon  the  failure  of 
this  proposition,  it  was  suggested  that  France  might 
be  captivated  by  the  immediate  offer  of  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.     But  the  cooler  and  more 
astute  heads  represented  that  if  France  would  ven- 
ture into  the  war  at  all  it  would  not  be  through 
any  treaty,   compact,  or  promise  of  theirs,  but 
merely  out  of  her  old  rivalry  and  hatred  of  Eng- 
land— that  all  the  assurance  she  would  want  from 
them  was  an  expression  of  their  determined  will 
never  again  to  submit  to  the  mother  country,  but 
to  persevere  in  their  present  course,  through  good 
and  evil  fortune,  and  even  though  not  a  sword 
should  be  raised,  or  a  gun  fired  in  their  behalf  by 
any  European   power.f     This*  was  the  political 
philosophy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  now 
preparing  to  go  to  Paris  as  chief  negotiator  ;    and 
resolutions  to  this  effect  were  printed  and  sent 
all   over  the  union,   and  then   to  the   principal 
courts  of  Europe,  with  agents  appointed  to  im- 
press upon  those  courts  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  the  declaration,  and   to   solicit   their    friend- 
ship   for  the  newly-formed  independent    States. 
They  expected,  if  they  could  only  maintain   the 
struggle  a  little  longer,  that  half  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  who  were  jealous  of  the  greatness,  and 
anxious  for  the  dismemberment,  of  the  British  em- 
pire, would,  **  in  sound  policy,  interfere  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  conquest   of  the  United  States."  { 
They  were  not  guilty  of  that  folly  in  politics  of 
trusting  to   the   generous   passions  and   amiable 
feelings   of  courts   and  cabinets :    they  appealed 
to  the  worst  passions  and  to  the  most  selfish  feel- 
ings ;  and  with  what  success  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  English  government  got  possession  of  some  of 
these  papers,   and  published  them  to  the  world. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  very  sufficient  proofs  were 
given,  that  the  American  people  were  not  quite 
unanimous  in  the  cause  of  independence  and  af- 
fection to  Washington.     Petitions  were  signed  by 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
island  of  New  York,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Long 
Island,  and  of  several  other  places,  declaring  that 
they  acknowledged  the  constitutional  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  prayed  to  be  received  into  the 
king's  peace  and  protection.     The  congress  had 
scarcely  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore  when  the 
large  majority  of  the  Philadelphians,  who  had  op- 
posed the  declaration  of  independence^  and  who 

•  Secret  Jooroali  of  Congren,  as  cited  by  Manhill,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 
t  Id.  Id. 
i  See  p«rerf ,  in  Almon't  Remembraacer. 
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had  unwillingly  recognised  the  signature  of  their 
delegates,  which  had  not  been  obtained  without  a 
trick,  began  openly  to  declare  for  the  royal  cause. 
Several  of  their  leading  men  went  over  to  the 
commissioners.  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe,  at 
New  York ;  and,  as  those  who  staid  behind  in  Phi- 
ladelphia were  heartily  joined  by  the  peace-loving 
quakers,  they  hinder^  the  execution  of  an  order 
for  fortifying  the  city.  General  Washington  de- 
tached two  or  three  regiments  and  some  artillery 
to  Philadelphia,  to  put  down  or  check  the  anti- 
revolutionary  spirit ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  se- 
veral of  the  leading  men  belonging  to  other  places 
in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  from  corresponding 
with  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.  Most  of  the 
towns  of  the  two  Jerseys,  moreover,  sent  deputa- 
tions to  the  king's  commissioners,  and  expressed 
their  anxiety  for  the  return  of  peace  and  order, 
through  the  channel  of  submission  and  concilia- 
tion.* 

In  one  particular  the  advice  of  the  secretary-of- 
war.  Lord  Barrington,  had  been  followed.  Our 
establishments  for  the  management  of  affairs  with 
the  Indians  were  withdrawn,  and  the  red  men  were 
left  to  adopt  their  own  course  against  the  back 
settlements  of  the  colonies,  which,  year  after  year, 
had  kept  encroaching  on  their  hunting-grounds. 
The  fiercest  animosities  had  long  existed  between 
these  incompatible  neighbours;  and  the  white 
Americans  had  adopted  at  an  early  period,  and 
continued  to  retain,  the  principle  that  the  red  men 
were  to  be  treated  like  beasts  of  prey  which  can 
never  be  tamed,  but  may  be  exterminated.  As  the 
Indians  were  accurate  accountants  in  matters  of 
blood,  and  held,  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  their 
religion,  that  they  were  bound  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  kindred  and  tribe,  the  effect  of  this  exter- 
minating system  was  terrible.  We  will  not  take 
upon  us  positively  to  assert  that  a  different  system 
would,  before  this  period,  have  humanised  the 
savages ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  theory  and 
practice  pursued  tended  to  increase  their  ferocity. 
Our  agents  had  scarcely  been  withdrawn  when  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  resolved  to  ravage  the  back 
territories  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  to 
carry,  if  possible,  fire  and  the  spear  into  the  inte- 
rior of  those  colonies.  Our  agents  warned  the 
well-affected  to  remove  their  persons  and  property, 
and  they  encouraged  the  Indians  to  do  what  wx)uid 
certainly  have  been  done  without  their  encourage- 
ment. The  Creeks  began  the  incursion;  but, 
after  inflicting  a  deal  of  mischief,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  retreat,  and  to  sue  for  a  peace 
with  the  colonists.  The  Cherokees  then  began 
their  invasion  of  the  back  settlemenU  of  Virginia, 
where  they  committed  their  usual  atrocities ;  but 
the  militia  of  the  colony  and  of  the  two  Carolinas 
soon  marched  against  them,  drove  them  from  the 
places  they  had  taken,  pursued  them  into  their 
own  country,  destroyed  their  habitations,  laid  waste 
their  fields,  and  slaughtered  a  prodigious  number 
of  their  warriors.      The  Americans  accused  the 

•  Aon.  Rejrirt,— Almon't  Ilemcinbraiicet— Gordon— Steduun. 
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English  of  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  barbarous 
inyaaion  they  had  suffered ;  the  English  accused 
the  Americans  of  committing  worse  barbarities 
than  the  Indians  in  their  invasion  of  the  Cherokee 
country. 

We  return  to  England,  where  the  minds  of  all 
men  were  absorbed  by  the  momentous  struggle. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  it  had  been  discovered 
not  only  that  many^of  the  American  privateers 
were  French  ships,*  which  had  taken  out  papers 
and  commissions  from  the  government  of  the  revo- 
lution, with  few  or  no  American  seamen  on  board ; 
but  also  that  France,  and  Spain  as  well,  were  fitting 
out  great  armaments,  and  were  allowing  the  Ame- 
rican privateers,  or  the  vessels  with  American  com- 
missions, to  sell  their  prizes  iu  their  ports.  Six- 
teen more  ships  of  the  line  were  thereupon  put  into 
commission  by  our  government,  who  issued  pro- 
clamations augmenting  bounty-money  to  seamen, 
recalling  all  British  sailors  that  were  in  foreign 
service,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  provisions.  Parliament  assembled  on  the  31  st 
of  October.  In  his  opening  speech  the  king  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  have  afforded  him  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
troubles  in  the  American  colonies  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  unhappy  people,  recovered  from  their 
delusion,  had  dfelivered  themselves  from  the  op- 
pression of  their  political  leaders,  and  had  returned 
to  their  duty.  "  But,"  continued  his  majesty, 
"  so  daring  and  desperate  is  the  spirit  of  those 
leaders,  whose  object  has  always  been  dominion 
and  power,  that  they  have  now  openly  renounced 
all  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  all  political  con- 
nexion with  this  country ;  they  have  rejected,  with 
circumstances  of  indignity  and  insult,  the  means 
of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  under  the  autho- 
rity of  our  commission ;  and  have  presumed  to  set 
up  their  rebellious  confederacies  for  independent 
states.  If  their  treason  be  suffered  to  take  root 
much  mischief  must  grow  from  it  to  the  safety  of 
my  loyal  colonies,  to  the  commerce  of  my  king- 
doms, and,  indeed,  to  the  present  system  of  all 
Europe.  One  great  advantage,  however,  will  be 
derived  from  the  object  of  the  rebels  being  openly 
avowed  and  clearly  understood— we  shall  have 
unanimity  at  home,  founded  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  mea- 
sures." Although  he  advised  them  at  all  events 
to  prepare  for  another  campaign,  he  was  happy 
to  inform  them  that,  by  the  blessing  of  divine 
providence  on  the  good  conduct  and  valour 
of  his  officers  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
on  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  foreign  troops, 
Canada  was  recovered ;  and  that,  though,  fromun- 

•  ^^VT' P«rh«PB  moBt,  of  these  Froneh  privateen  or  pirates  bo- 
longed  to  the  Wwt  India  isUnds  which  we  had  restored  to  France  at 
£11  ?^*i/5fyf  "**^  *™°"f  *»'»'  "««»'  colonies,  and  between 
them  and  the  North  Amencan  continent  When  they  mw  merehaat- 
men  or  transports  Uiey  thourht  they  could  take  they  showed  Ameri- 
ean  ooloars,  and  plundered  m  the  name  of  congress ;  when  they  saw 
•h^^f  wax  they  foisted  French  colours,  and  called  tliemaelves  loyal 
sulgecUl  of  King  Louis.  Some  of  these  "seasolicitors"  m>Se 
^ormons  fortunes,  as  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors  the  Fli- 
bustiers  and  Buocaneen-a  more  straightforward  and  honourable 
Claw  01  rooDen. 


avoidable  delays,  the  operations  at  New  York 
could  not  begin  before  the  month  of  August,  the 
success  in  that  province  had  been  such  as  to  give 
the  strongest  hopes  of  the  most  decisive  conse- 
quences. With  something  like  insincerity — for 
he  must,  at  least,  have  doubted  the  truth  of  those 
professions — he  declared  that  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive assurances  of  amity  from  the  several  courts 
of  Europe ;  and  that  he  indulged  the  hope  that  all 
misunderstanding  might  be  removed,  and  Europe 
continue  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  peace. 
He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs  it  was  expedient  that  we  should  be 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence  at  home.  He 
trusted  that  his  faithful  Commons  would  readily 
and  cheerfully  grant  such  supplies  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  just  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  public 
welfare  should  be  found  to  require.  In  conclusion 
he  said — **"  In  this  arduous  contest  I  can  have  no 
other  object  but  to  promote  the  true  interests  of 
all  my  subjects.  No  people  ever  enjoyed  more 
happiness,  or  lived  under  a  milder  government, 
than  those  now  revolted  provinces  :  the  improve- 
ments in  every  art  of  which  they  boast  declare  it : 
their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  strength  by  sea 
and  land,  which  they  think  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  head  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
mother-country,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  it  My 
desire  is  to  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of  law 
and  liberty,  equally  enjoyed  by  every  British  sub- 
ject, which  they  have  fatally  and  desperately  ex- 
changed for  all  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  arbi- 
trary tyranny  of  their  chiefs."  The  addresses  in 
both  Houses  brought  on  violent  debates,  in  which 
the  animosity  of  party  was  more  discernible  than 
anything  else.  In  the  Commons,  Lord  John  Ca- 
vendish moved  an  amendment  which  was  longer 
than  the  whole  of  the  proposed  address.  It  in- 
cluded a  view  of  the  whole  ministerial  manage- 
ment of  American  affairs ;  and,  after  a  declaration 
of  zeal  and  loyalty,  it  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
cern at  beholding  the  minds  of  a  very  large  and 
lately  loyal  and  afiectionate  part  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  entirely  alienated  from  his  government ; 
and  then  it  inferred  that  the  disaffection  and  revolt 
of  a  whole  people  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out some  considerable  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
ministers  and  parliament.  These  errors  it  im- 
puted to  the  want  of  sufficient  information  and  the 
too  great  confidence  in  ministers,  who,  though  by 
duty  bound  to  know  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  Americans,  had  totally  failed  for  want  of  that 
knowledge.  It  insisted  that  every  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  ministers  had  proposed  as  a  means  of 
procuring  peace  and  submission  had  become  a 
new  cause  of  hostility  and  revolt,  until  we  were 
inextricably  involved  in  a  bloody  and  expensive 
civil  war,  which  would  exhaust  our  strength,  expose 
our  allies  to  the  designs  of  their  enemies,*  and 

r  •  This  alluded  more  particularly  to  a  quarrel  which  had  broken 
out  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  which  the  court  of  Bfadrid 
seemed  inclined  to  seUlo  by  fbrce  of  arms  and  anothef  invmwm  of 
Portugal. 
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leave  the  kingdom  in  a  most  perilous  situation.   It 
affirmed  that  no  hearing  had  been  afforded  to  the 
reiterated  complaints  and  petitions  of  the  colonies 
— ^no  ground  laid  for  removing  the  original  cause 
of  the  quarrel — no  proper  authority  given  to  the 
commissioners  nominated  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  making  peace  :  and  it  represented  that  all  wese 
things,  and  the  delay  in  sending  out  the  commis- 
sioners, had  driven  the  colonists  to  despair,  and 
had  furnished  them  with  reasons  for  breaking  off 
their  dependence  on  the  crown  of  this  kingdom. 
It  stated  that  it  could  only  be  by  withdrawing  their 
confidence  from  ministers  who  had  so  oflen  and 
80  grossly  abused  it  that  parliament  could  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  people.     It  recommended  a 
searching  inquiry  into  all  the  grievances  of  the 
colonies,  and  into  all  the  misconduct  of  ministers 
in  regard  to  them.    It  said  that  when  we  had  pro- 
hibited their  trade  and  their  fisheries,  it  ought  to 
have  been  expected  that  the  American  seamen  and 
fishermen  would  turn  privateers,  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  our  commerce.   As  it  could  not  deny 
that  our  arms  had  been  successful  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  it  observed  that  a  wise  and  moderate  use 
of  the  late  advantages  might  be  productive  of 
happy  effects;   and  it  assured  his   majesty  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  of   any  disposition    to    reconciliation 
which  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  miseries  of 
war. .    The  amendment  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing general  sentiments  : — ^"  We  should  look  with 
the  utmost  shame  and  horror  on  any  events  that 
should  tend  to  break  the  spirit  of  any  large  part>of 
the  British  nation — to  bow  them  to  an  abject,  un- 
conditional submission  to  any  power  whatsoever 
^to  annihilate  their  liberties,  and  to  subdue  them 
to  servile  principles  and  passive  habits,  by  the 
mere  force  of  foreign  mercenary  arms ;  because, 
amidst  the  excesses  and  abuses  which  have  hap- 
pened, we  must  respect  the  spirit  and  principles 
operating  in  these  commotions.     Our  wish  is  to 
regulate,  not  to  destroy  them ;  for,  though  differ- 
ing in  some  circumstances,  those  very  principles 
evidently  bear  so  exact  an   analogy  with  those 
which  support  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, that  it  is  impossible,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  justice,  to  tliink  of  wholly  extirpating  them 
by  the  sword,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions, without  admitting  consequences  and  esta- 
blishing precedents  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom."      The  Marquess   of 
Granby  rose  and  seconded  the  amendment,  and  he 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  opposition  orators. 
John  Wilkes  distinguished  himself  on  the  occa- 
sion.*    "What  we  call  treason  and  rebellion," 

*  Wilkes  wu  again  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassments— according 
to  his  own  account,  "steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.",  iln  going 
cot  of  office  as  lord  mayor,  on  the  8th  of  Novemoer,  177&.  he 
d<$liTered  a  violent  speech  at  Guildhall,  full  of  the  bitterest  re- 
flections on  ttie  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
ministry.  He  charged  them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  dcspo. 
tSam  in  New  England,  popery  in  Canada.  Sec.  He  had  saved  no 
money  oat  of  his  allowanoe,  and  had  run  the  city  into  several  new 
or  onosaal  expenses.  Nevertheless,  a  few  days  after,  the  court  of 
eommon  coumdl,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice  (Alderman  Harley). 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  John  WiUces,  Esq.,  as  late  lord  mayor,  for 


said  he,  **  the  Americans  call  a  just  resistance  and 
a  glorious  revolution — and  that  revolution  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  has  spread  over  almost  all 
America.  The  loyal  colonies  are  three — ^the  free 
provinces  are  thirteen."  With  a  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  characters  and  intentions  of  the  men,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  leaders  of  the  American 
revolution  as  persons  not  very  prone  to  a  change 
of  government,  but  only  driven  to  extremities  by 
an  accumulation  of  neglect,  insult,  and  injury,  and 
by  two  years  of  a  savage,  piratical,  and  unjust  war 
carried  on  by  us  against  them.  Wilkes  ridiculed 
the  half-reliance  expressed  in  the  king's  speech  on 
the  pacific  declarations  of  our  natural  enemies ; 
and  Colonel  Barre  positively  asserted  that  we  were 
at  that  very  moment  threatened  with  war  both  by 
France  and  Spain.  In  reply  to  Lord  Sandwicli, 
who  maintained  that  France,  and  more  particu- 
larly Spain,  would  think  of  their  own  colonies, 
and  the  effects  to  be  apprehended  there,  if  the  in- 
surgents in  the  British  colonies  were  protected, 
assisted,  and  made  victorious  in  their  revolt. 
Charles  Fox  denied  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
interests  of  those  two  courts  to  permit  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States ;  and  he  urged  that 
what  France  and  Spain  would  chiefly  keep  in 
view  was  the  favourable  opportunity  presented  of 
splitting  and  dividing  their  old  and  formidable 
rival — &e  British  empire.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  George  Washington  was  lauded  as  a  high- 

hls  indefatigable  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,— for  his  great 
politeness. — for  his  wise,  upright,  and  impartial  administration  of 
jnstice.—for  his  diligence  on  all  occasions  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  city, — and  fornis  unblemUhed  conduct  oind  exemplary  beha- 
viour dusing  the  whole  course  of  his  mayoralty.   Wliat  followed  was 
bathos.    The  same  court,  on  the  same  day,  voted  that  100/.  should 
be  sent  to  him  for  the  great  care  he  had  tahm  of  the  platen  JSemitwet 
t^e.t  qf  the  MoHMom  Hou$e.    Two  years  after  this  his  creditors  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  common  council  for  payment  of  his  debts.    All 
his  friends  opposed  the  reading  of  the  petition ;  but,  on  the  question 
being  put,  it  was  carried,  and  read.     It  was  then  decided,  by  a  majo- 
rity oPTS  against  72.  that  the  said  petition  should  lie  on  the  table. 
At  the  next  court  his  friends  were  more  successful :— a  majority  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  indelicate  to  interfere  in  a  private  dilute 
between  a  gentleman  'and  his  creditors ;  that  Mr.  Wilkes's  public 
service  and  sufferings 'deserved  some  recompense,  and  that  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  city  oitght  to  be  directed  to  pay  him  bOOt.  a  year  dmrmg 
the  pleasure  of  tKe  court,  as  an  acknowledjgment  of  his  public  services 
to  Englishmen  in  general,  and  to  the  citizens  of  London  in  parU* 
cular.    But.  before  this  money  could  be  taken  out  of  the  city  purse, 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  another  court ;  and  in  that  court  it  was  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  12  aldermen  and  96  common  councilmen. 
a^nst  A  aldermen  and  69  common  councilmen.  that  no  such  sum  or 
pension  should  be  granted  ;  and  that  the  paying  any  of  Wilkes's 
debts  out  of  the  city  cash,  whether  contracted  in  his  mayoralty  or 
not.  would  be  improper  in  itself  and  dangerous  as  a  precedent.    He 
next  attempted  to  obtain  the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  or  trea- 
surer to  the  city  ;  but  he  was  twice  defeated.    Upon  this  he  declared 
that  all  public  spirit  in  the  capital  was  visibly  decaying— that  a  taa. 
jority  of  the  livery  had  sold  and  surrendered  the  capital  to  the  mi- 
nistry—that the  greater  part  of  them   seemed  either  lulled  into 
supiuenessand  a  fatal  security,  or  enrolled  among  the  mercenaries  of 
corruption  and  despotism,  being  no  louger  worthy  the  name  of  free- 
men, but  sunk  into  tame,  mean  vassals,  ignominiously  courting  and 
bowing  their  necks  to  the  ministerial  yoke  1    But  John  Wilkes  was 
soon  put  into  a  bettor  humour  and  into  a  better  opinion  of  city  virtue 
and   patriotism.      After  living  in  a   miserable  manner  upon  his 
humbler  friends— his  great  political  colleagues  seem  to  have  done 
little  for  him,  and  would  no  doubt  have  seen  him  starve— after  bor- 
rowing, begging,  and  descending  to  nearly  all. the  arU  and  tricks 
the  impro-ndent  poor  reaort  to.  he  was.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1779.  elected  chamlterlain  by  an  immense  minority  of  votes,  he  conut- 
in2  2S32.  and  his  opiwnent.  a  Mr.  James,  only  370.    The  place  was 
then  worth  ftom  3000/.  to  4000/  a-y«ar,  a  sum  with  which  even 
Wilkes  could  contrive  to  make  the  two  ends  meet.    He  had  to  find 
security  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.    Sawbridge  and  three  other  sub- 
stantial friends  did  this  for  him.    From  this  moment  Wilkes  became 
far  more  moderate  in  his  poUtics.    He  gradually  paid  hU  debto. 
lived  in  the  highest.style  of  fashion,  and  dealt  fairly  and  hoooarably 
with  the  dty  fUnds." 
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spirited,  hospitable,  unambitious  country  gentle- 
man. The  president  Hancock  was  described  as  a 
plain,  honest  merchant,  of  fair  character  and  con- 
siderable substance  in  Boston ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
leaders  in  congress  were  represented  as  simple- 
minded,  unspeculative  people,  who,  until  very 
lately,  had  abhorred  levelling  and  republican  prin- 
ciples. It  was  maintained — it  was  solemnly 
averred  and  sworn  to — that  the  revolutionary  leaders 
had  practised  no  arts,  no  trickery,  no  subterfuges, 
no  oppression  upon  any  part  of  their  countrymen, 
— that  there  had  been  no  coercion  anywhere — that 
the  revolution  had  sprung  from  the  spontaneous 
and  universal  feeling  of  the  colonics.  The  Ame- 
ricans were  again  and  again  called  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish community  ;  and,  by  some  of  the  most  violent 
speakers,  the  speech  from  the  throne,  to  which  the 
address  was  to  be  an  echo,  was  described  as  insi- 
dious, false,  hypocriiical,  and  deceptive.  Lord 
North  and  Lord  George  Germaiue  defended  the 
speech  in  all  its  parts,  and  went  farther  in  attri- 
buting or  insinuatiug  a  direct  share  in  its  compo- 
sition to  the  king,  than  it  was  usual  for  ministers 
to  do.  They  said  that,  if  they^  as  ministers,  had 
neglected  their  duty,  or  if  they  had  misled  parlia- 
ment, they  might  be  brought  to  account  at  a  suitable 
season ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  time,  nor  could 
those  matters  be  the  proper  subject  of  an  address. 
The  only  question  now  before  the  House  that 
called  for  debate  was  very  simple  in  its  nature — it 
was,  only,  whether  we  chose  to  resign  all  the  bene- 
fits we  derived  from  our  colonies, — all  the  fruits  to 
which  our  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  their  nurture  and  defence  gave  us  a  legal  right, 
— and,  by  truckling  to  the  defiance  and  insult 
hurled  at  us  by  the  Americans,  cut  off  at  once 
these  sources  of  our  power  and  opulence,  and 
submit  to  a  degradation  from  the  rank  we  held 
in  the  political  system  :  or  whether,  by  a 
full  exertion  of  our  present  power,  we  should 
preserve  those  advantages,  assert  our  ancient 
glory,  restore  the  supreme  and  indivisible  au- 
thority of  the  British  legislature,  and  bring  back 
our  ungrateful  subjects  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
Lord  George  Germaine  said  that  we  had  been 
anxious  for  reconciliation  upon  mild  and  fair  terms, 
and  the  Americans  or  their  political  leaders  averse 
to  it ;  that  even  according  to  their  own  statements 
of  the  propositions  made  by  Lord  Howe,  and  the 
conferences  that  had  taken  place  at  Staten  Island, 
his  lordship  was  as  eager  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  as  Franklin,  Washington,  and  the  rest  were 
eager  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  He  de- 
clared that,  even  if  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  should  incur  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of 
assisting  a  rebellion,  we  were  in  a  state  to  defy 
their  hostility.  Lord  North,  in  his  quiet  way,  told 
some  of  the  opposition  declaimers,  that,  if  they 
were  members  of  the  new  American  legislature, 
they  could  not  have  ventured  with  impunity  to 
make  so  free  with  the  president  and  the  absolute 
majority  of  congress,  as  they  were  doing  with  the 


80Te|-eign,  the  ministers,  and  parliamentary  majo- 
rity of  this  country  !  In  the  end,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  242  to  87  ;  and,  the 
main  question  having  been  then  put,  the  original 
address  was  carried  by  232  against  83.  In  the 
Upper  House  an  amendment  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  proposed  by  the 
Marquess  of  Rockingham.  The  ministerial  pha- 
lanx gave  back  the  fire  of  opposition  with  vigour, 
and  in  some  instances  with  great  effect.  They  re- 
minded the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  how  often  they  had  declared  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  not  aiming  at  independence,  and  would 
never,  except  at  some  remote  period,  and  when 
under  the  pressure  of  monstrous  evils  and  the  most 
crying  injustice,  separate  themselves  from  the 
parent  state,  or  break  the  near  and  dear  con- 
nexions which  united  them  with  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  And,  after 
noticing  the  open  hostilities  which  preceded  by 
many  months  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence, they  said  that  such  things  would  never 
have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the  orations,  the 
encouragement,  and  violence  of  a  faction  at  home, 
who  cared  more  about  getting  back  into  office  than 
about  losing  a  part  of  the  empire  or  involving  us  in 
an  expensive  war.  Speaking  as  if  empire  must  be 
inseparable  from  commerce,  they  predicted  no  less 
than  impoverishment,  ruin,  and  subjugation  by 
France,  from  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies 
and  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.     The  lords  in  opposition  were 


Lord  SiiF.LBunKK. 
From  a  Portrait  published  in  London,  1760. 

much  divided  in  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond thought  that  America  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  that  we  had  better  sit  down  as  quiet  and 
contented  as  we  could  under  the  grievous  loss, 
which  had  been  solely  caused  by  an  unjust  and 
imbecile  administration.  Lord  Shelburne  said 
he  could  never  think  that  Great  Britain  could 
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resign  her  right  to  control  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, which  was  the  very  essence  of  the  political 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  that,  as 
the  national  debt  was  truly  and  equitably  the  debt 
of  every  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  whether 
in  Asia,  America,  or  nearer  home,  the  Americans 
ought,  in  some  way,  to  contribute  to  its  discharge. 
The  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ( Sandwich)  made 
a  warm  speech — ^but  not  warmer  in  sentiment  than 
what  the  mass  of  people  out  of  doors  were  ready  to 
respond  to.  He  declared  that,  to  withdraw  from  the 
struggle,  or  to  succumb,  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Englishmen  and  ruinous  to  their 
interests  and  safety ;  that,  if  we  took  that  blow  from 
the  Americans,  our  European  fame  would  be  sunk 
80  low  that  every  nation  would  seek  to  insult  and 
wrong  us;  that,  for  himself,  he  would  hazard 
every  drop  of  blood  and  his  last  shilling  rather  than 
see  his  country  set  at  defiance,  bullied,  and  dictated 
to  by  her  undutifiil  and  ungrateful  children,  her 
arrogant  and  rebellious  subjects.  The  amendment 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  91  against  26. 
Fourteen  peeis  then  got  it  entered  on  the  journals, 
at  full  length,  as  a  protest  signed  by  themselves. 
After  these  divisions  a  number  of  the  opposition 
members,  especially  those  of  the  Rockingham 
party,  imitated  a  course  which  had  been  pursued 
in  former  times  with  signal  ill  success;  they 
seceded  from  the  business  of  parliament,  alleging 
that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  or  oppose  ministerial 
measures.  Others,  however,  refused  to  follow  the 
example,  and  this  gave  rise  to  fresh  disagreements 
and  altercations  among  a  party,  already  very  weak 
in  point  of  numbers.  Efibrts  were  made  to  bring 
the  great  orator  to  the  charge;  but  Chatham's 
gout  had  not  improved  with  advancing  age,  and 
little  could  be  got  from  him  beyond  a  declaration 
that  he  continued  in  the  same  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  America,  which  he  had  always  professed, 
and  which  stood  fully  explained^in  his  provisional 
act ;  that,  unless  efi'ectual  measures  were  speedily 
taken  for  reconciling  the  colonies,  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  France  would 
set  her  foot  on  English  ground ;  although,  at  the 
present  moment,  her  policy  might  probably  be  to 
wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see  England  more 
deeply  engaged  in  this  ruinous  war,  against  fier" 
selj\  m  America ;  as  well  as  to  prove  how  far  the 
Americans,  abetted  by  France  indirectly  only, 
might  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  before  she  took  an 
(>pen  part,  by  declaring  war  against  England.* 
It  required  no  superhuman  sagacity  to  arrive  at 
the  latter  conclusion,  which  was  familiar  by  this 
time  to  the  whole  nation,  who  knew  that  the 
French  were  constantly  sending  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  our  colonies.f     On  the  16th  of 

•  Chal.  Cor.— In  the  preceding  month  of  Jaly  Lord  Chatham  had 
brooxht  an  action  against  Mr.  Henry  S.  Woodfall.  printer  of  the 
Public  Adrertiser.  to  recorer  damage*  for  the  very  great  injury  he 
had  Bustained  by  the  defendant's  printing  a  liliel  in  bis  paper  of  the 
SSnd  of  March,  declaring  his  sentimenu  and  opinions  to  bo  hostile  to 
the  Americans^  and  such  as  totally  coincided  with  those  of  the  mi* 
nistry.  His  counsel  proired  the  printing  by  Mr.  Woodfall ;  but.  on 
the  discovery  of  a  variation  of  one  letter  between  tlie  printed  piece 
and  the  record,  his  lordaliip  was  uonsuited. — Ann.  'Regitt. 

t  The  ro}al  navy  of  France  had  ventured  upon  one  or  two  bra* 


November  Lord  John  Cavendish  produced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  copy  of  the  declaration  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  as  the  king's 
commissioners.  This  proclamation  had  not  been 
published  in  the  Gazette  or  in  any  home  journal ; 
and  therefore  his  lordship  pretended  to  consider  it 
as  a  forgery  and  a  daring  imposition  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Lord  North  assured  him  that  such  a  procla- 
mation had  really  been  published  at  New  York, 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  paper  now  read 
to  the  House  was  a  true  copy  of  it.  Lord  John 
Cavendish  then  exclaimed,  that  parliament  had 
been  treated  with  a  degree  of  indignity  and  with 
marks  of  contempt  which  had  never  been  known 
before.  They  were,  he  said,  treated  as  cyphers  in 
every  instance,  except  when  they  were  used  as 
blind  instruments  in  some  odious  work.  When 
their  name  was  wanted  to  give  a  sanction  to  acts 
which  rendered  them  objects  of  abhorrence  to 
their  fellow-subjects  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
then  they  were  called  upon  and  the  odium  was 
left  to  fidl  upon  the  heads  of  .parliament ;  but 
when  any  appearance  of  moderation  and  lenity  was 
shown,  all  the  merit  was  assumed  by  the  crown 
and  ministers.  He  said  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  parliamentary  powers  granted  to  the 
commissioners,  and  narrowed  to  the  minister's 
taste,  had  been  subsequently  altered  without  con- 
sent of  parliament ;  and  that  people  had  learned 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  newspaper  that 
the  commissioners  were  to  undertake  a  revision  of 
all  the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  complained  of.  Lord  John  then  changed 
his  tone,  saying  that  he  would  overlook  punctilios ; 
that  the  great  object  was  to  restore  peace  and 
union ;  that  parliament  ought  to  forget  the  insult 
offered  to  its  authority,  and  sanction  whatever  was 
likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  ends,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  revisal  of  all 
acts  of  parliament  by  which  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  America  thought  themselves  aggrieved.  Burke 
seconded  the  motion  in  a  speech  rather  eloquent 
than  wise.  He  applauded  the  great  valour  of  the 
American  people,  and  he  treated  the  attempted 
burning  of  New  York  with  a  mixture  of  ribald  wit 
and  offensive  religious  unction.  When  in  the 
latter  vein,  and  denying  that  the  New  Englanders 
and  Connecticut  men  had  set  fire  to  the  city,  he 
called  the  conflagration  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence  to  arrest  the  progress  of  British  arms ! 
•Others  asserted  that  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
missioners had  been  purposely  kept  secret;  that 
the  departure  from  England  of  Lord  Howe  had 

vadoes.  On  the  29th  of  July  Sir  Tliomas  Rich,  in  his  majesty's  sh!p 
'  Enterprise,'  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  consbting  of  two  ships  of 
the  line  and  several  frigate,  commanded  bv  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans,  Phtli[Pe  L'Kgalite, &c.  The  French 
bore  down  aad  ordered  Captain  Sir  John  Rich  to  eo  on  board  their 
flag- ship.  Rich  replied  that,  if  the  French  admiral  luid  anyihing  to 
communicate,  he  might  go  on  board  the '  Enterprise.*  The  duke  in- 
sisted, threateued  tu  sink  him,  and  pointed  his  guns  at  the  '  Enter* 
prize.*  Rich  told  him  that  he  never  received  any  orders  but  fh>m  his 
own  admiral— that  he  might  Are  when  he  pleased— but  that  he  would 
not  quit  his  own  quart«r-deck.  The  volatile  Frvnch  Prince  tlien 
relenu^,  pretende<i  to  admire  his  spirited  conduct,  and,  instead  of 
ordering,  invited  him  on  board  to  uinncr.— /d.  Id, 
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been  purposely  delayed  in  order  that  the  Ameri- 
cans might  proce^  in  their  despair  to  extreme 
measures ;  that  this  delay  had,  in  fact,  given  rise 
to  the  declaration  of  independence.     Ministers  in 
reply  denied  that  there  was  anything  novel  in  the 
proclamation  and  the  mode  of  issuing  it,  or  any 
design  to  dictate  to  parliament.     They  said,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
sense  and  intention  of  parliament  and  the  very  act 
under  which  the  commissioners  were  appointed — 
that  the  proclamation  went  no  farther  than  the 
address  voted  last  session  to  the  throne,  and  that  if 
it  had  proved  effectual  everything  would  still  have 
been  left  to  the  revision,  correction,  or  approbation 
of  parliament.  I,  They  treated  with  contempt  the 
accusations  of  creating    delays    and   attempting 
secrecy.    They  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to 
suppose  they  could  attempt  concealment  and  pri* 
racy  with  respect  to  a  document  which  had  been 
posted  upon  the  walls  and  houses  of  New  York  ? 
The  proclamation  was,  as  yet,  no  treaty,  nor  even  a 
part  of  a  treaty — it  was  merely  a  preliminary  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  an  arrangement ;   and  they 
maintained  that  negotiations  while  pending  could 
not  be  discussed  in  parliament  without  endanger- 
ing the  issue,  nor  ought  to  be  debated,  unless  sus- 
pended at  some  point  which  required  the  inter- 
vention   or  opinion    of   the    legislature.      They 
advanced  several  arguments  to  show  the  impro- 
priety of  the  present  motion ;  but  the  conclusive 
one  was,  that  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  adherence  to  it,  made  it  improper  for  us  to  re- 
vise the  acts  of  parliament,  which  his  majesty  was 
otherwise  disposed  to  do.    To  revise  or  repeal  laws 
for  a  people  who  totally  denied  the  authority  of 
those  laws,  and  who  now  could  not  be  aggrieved 
by  them,  would  be  absurd,  and  excite  the  ridicule 
of  all  mankind.   They  asked  of  what  avail  it  would 
be  to  make  concessions,  while  we  knew  not  whe- 
ther any  degree  of  concession  would  bring  the 
colonies  back  to  their  former  connexion  with  this 
country  ?   "  Let  the  Americans,"  said  they, "  give 
up  the  question  of  independence^  and  acknowledge 
our  legislative  authority,  and  then  we  will  revise 
our  acts,  and  form  regulations  for  their  future  ease 
and  government :  but  whilst  they  persist  in  their 
present  claim,  and  hurl  defiance  at  us,  as  inde- 
pendent sovereign  States,  no  treaty  can  be  thought 
of,  no  concessions  made,  but  must  be  useless  and 
ridiculous!"      They  repeated  that  the  congress 
and  a  part  of  the  American  people  held  the  rest  of 
that  country  in  a  state  of  misery  and  thraldom ; 
that  liberty  there  was  none,  or  only  for  the  ruling 
party ;  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  outraged 
and  trampled  upon ;  that  the  prison-houses  of  the 
continent  were  crammed  with  American  citizens 
who  retained  an   affection  for  the  country  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  for  the  government  under 
which  they  had  lived  happy  days.     Lord  John 
Cavendish's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
109  against  47. 

On  the  8th  of  November  Lord  North  moved  in 
a  committee  of  supply  for  45,000  seamen  for  the 


service  of  the  following  year.      Upon  this  Mr. 
Luttrell  asserted  that  all  our  naval  affairs  had  been 
infamously  and  corruptly  managed,  and  that  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  been 
guilty  of  wilful  and  dangerous  imposition  both  on 
parliament  and  the  public,  by  putting  forth  felse 
representations  of  the  state  of  the  navy.    The  con- 
duct of  Sandwich  was  vindicated  by  Lord  North 
and  by  such  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
as  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.     After 
severely  censuring  the    manner    in    which   Mr. 
Luttrell  had  made  his  attack,  they  said  that  nothing 
could  more  redoimd  to  the  honour  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  than  a  strict  parliamentary  in- 
quiry,  which  would  prove  that  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  proceeded  from  error  or  false- 
hood, ignorance  or  malice.    Luttrell  said  that  he 
had  an  undoubted  right,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  make  observations  upon  the 
conduct  of  any  minister  or  public  officer  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that,  as  he  was  taunted  with  not  making 
any  formal  charges,  he  would  take  care,  as  soon  as 
the  House  was  resumed,  to  move  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  and  would  then  make  a  formal  ac- 
cusation against  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
And,  accordingly,  when  the  House  was  resumed 
Luttrell  moved  that  all  the  late  returns  of  the  navy 
which  had  been  received  at  the  admiralty  should 
be  laid   before  them.     The  production  of  these 
papers,  he  said,  would  afford  him  the  proofs  he 
wanted  to  establish  his  charge,  and  would,  more- 
over, let  the  House  into  the  true  state  of  our 
national  defence.     Lord  North  resolutely  refused 
the  papers,  stating  that  such  an  inquiry,  at  such  a 
critical  moment,  must  be  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences ;  that,  whether  prepared  or  unprepared, 
such  a  full  disclosure  of  our  naval  strength  or 
weakness  would  be  impolitic;  that,  if  we  were 
superior  in  force  to  our  eneriies,  such  a  knowledge 
might  prevent  their  speaking  out,  and  so  keep  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  intentions ;  that,  if  we  were 
inferior  or  in  a  bad  state  of  preparation,  the  impro- 
priety would  be  still  greater;  but  that,   in  any 
case,  the  business  of  government  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  if  such  peevish  inquiries  were  encoiuraged. 
Members  of  the  admiralty  board  and  other  men 
in  office  affirmed  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
was  never  in  better  condition,  and  that  that  depart- 
ment had  never  been  conducted  with  more  ability 
than   at  present.     And,  indeed,  we  have  better 
proofs  than  these  assertions  that  Lord  Sandwich, 
in  spite  of  many  stains  on  his  private  character, 
was  in  many  respects  a  good  public  servant,  and  an 
intelligent  manager  of  sea  affairs.     Luttrell^s  mo- 
tion was  negatived  without  a  division.     The  num- 
ber of  seamen  was  fixed  as  required  by  the  mi- 
nister, and  for  the  whole  expenses  of  the  navy,  in- 
cluding the  building  and  repairing  of  ships,  &c., 
3,205,505/.  were  freely  voted,  exchisive  of  4000/. 
afterwards  voted    to    Greenwich    Hospital,   and 
500,000/.  to  go  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  navy.    The  army  estimates,  which  were 
carried  on  the  16th  of  November,  not  merely  with- 
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out  a  division  but  without  a  debate,  were  about 
3,000,000/.,  exclusive  of  extras,  and  some  new  con- 
tracts with  the  German  princes  for  more  men  to 
serve  in  America.  These  supplies  being  granted, 
parliament  adjourned  on  the  13th  of  December — 
which  day  was  appointed  for  ^*  a  solemn  fast  and 
humiliation'' — till  the  2l8t  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  public 
mind  was  dreadfully  agitated  by  the  strange  and 
mysterious  performances  of  an  incendiary,  which 
seemed  at  one  time  to  denote  that  there  was  a 
secret  and  inesistible  agency  employed  to  destroy  all 
our  shipping  in  their  docks,  and  all  our  arsenals. 
Those  all  important  places,  the  prolific  sources  of 
our  fame,  our  greatness,  and  power,  were  certainly 
not  watched  and  guarded  with  sufficient  vigilance. 
It  was  not  so  generally  known  or  so  indisputably 
ascertained  and  proved  then,  as  it  has  been  since, 
that  a  destruction  of  this  kind  had  been  meditated 
by  more  than  oue  foreign  nation  some  years  before. 
In  1764  less  than  a  year  after  our  last  peace  with 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  or  Fontainebleau, 
Choiseul,  the  French  minister,  opened  a  devilish 
plot  for  destroying  our  shipping  and  dock-yards 
to  Grimaldi,  then  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who, 
being  equally  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  war,  and 
equally  inveterate  against  England,  gave  the  plan 
his  approbation.  But  the  unscrupulous  French- 
man had  trusted  .too  many  persona  with  his  secret, 
or  Grimaldi,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  his  country- 
men, had  opened  his  mouth  too  wide*  Lord 
Rochford,  our  ambassador  at  Madrid,  got  a  clue  to 
the  plot  and  gradually  discovered  its  full  extent 
and  atrocity.  On  the  nth  of  September  (1764), 
Lord  Rochford,  in  a  most  secret  dispatch,  an- 
nounced to  Lord  Halifax  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  *'  The  scheme,"  said  our  ambassador,  "  is 
this :  two  French  engineers  were  sent  to  England 
in  June  last.  They  went  to  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  staid  some  time ;  and  returned  to  France. 
They  are  since  returned  to  England,  and  are  now 
there.  They  reported  to  M.  de  Choiseul  that  they 
had  gained,  by  bribery,  the  necessary  people  to 
assist  them,  some  of  whom  are  English,  In  short, 
that  in  the  dark  nights,  between  the  1st  and  15th 
of  November,  the  shipping  and  dock-yards,  both 
at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  would  infallibly  be 
destroyed,  and  that  they  had  invented  a  new  kind 
of  fire  for  that  purpose.  I  would  not  willingly  give 
credit  to  so  diabolical  a  design,  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  my  friend's  intelligence.  He  (Gri- 
maldi) related  the  whole  to  his  intimate  and  bosom 
friend  Masones,  who  was  formerly  ambassador  at 
Paris  ;  and  has  further  told  me,  that  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  to  him."  In  the  same  letter  Lord  Roch- 
ford said,  *'  I  have  learnt  that,  about  three  weeks 
since,  Grimaldi  received  a  letter  from  Choiseul, 
telling  him  that  everything  was  ready ;  and  in  his 
answer,  which  was  sent  by  the  last  Spanish  mes- 
senger   who  went    for  London,  Grimaldi,  after 

*  The  Spaniah  miaiater  was  a  naUvo  of  Oeoofli  Mjd  the  CSenoeae 
arefamedmlUlyfor/a^wodftivlta.  ' 


approving  the  scheme,  added,  the  sooner  it  is  car^ 
ned  into  execution  the  better,^*  In  another  secret 
dispatch,  written  five  months  later,  or  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1765,  Lord  Rochford  gave  some  addi- 
tional particulars.  An  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Milton  was  said  to  be  the  first  projector  of  the 
scheme.  This  man  had  been  three  days  concealed 
in  the  house  of  Prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  had  got  him  sent  over  to  France, 
and  who,  as  Lord  Rochford  was  informed,  was 
sending,  or  had  sent,  away,  by  sea,  from  Ports- 
mouth, some  of  the  others  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  plot.*  All  that  the  English  public  discerned 
of  this  business  was  an  apparent  alarm  and  inciease 
of  vigilance  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham, 
and  Woolwich.  As  the  precautions  of  government 
deterred  the  incendiaries,  as  the  king  and  the 
ministry  of  the  day  were  resolutely  bent  on  pre- 
serving peace,  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting any  of  the  conspirators  or  procuring  sub- 
stantial proofs,  and  as  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  for  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  to  disavow 
the  dark  proceedings  of  their  ministers,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  plot.  The  industrious  writer 
who  first  brought  the  matter  before  the  world  in 
the  year  1813 1  was  averse  to  implicate  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Spain.  For  ourselves  we 
can  believe  that  Charles  III.  had  too  much  honour 
and  conscience  to  promote  such  a  design ;  but  we 
can  easily  credit  that  his  Bourbon  cousin,  Louis 
XV.,  was  capable  both  of  entertaining  it  and  pro- 
moting it,  if  he  saw  any  probability  of  its  succeed- 
ing without  committing  him  openly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  always  kept  in  England,  sometimes 
unknown  to  his  accredited  ambassador  and  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  always  independent  of  them, 
some  secret  agent  or  agents,  who  corresponded  not 
with  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  nor  any  of  his 
cabinet,  but  directly  with  himself.  {  When  he 
died  his  successor  Louis  XVI.  found  in  his  cabinet 
at  Versailles,  carefully  enclosed  in  long  tin  cases, 
a  number  of  plans,  papers,  and  memoirs,  accom- 
panied with  ground  plans,  diagrams,  maps,  &c., 
which  all  related  to  England,  and  which  all  had 
been  sent  over  by  his  secret  agents,  the  most  active 
of  whom  was  that  creature  of  equivocal  sex^  the  far 
famed  chevalier,  or  chevaliere,  d*Eon — a  creature 
that  had  wit,  activity,  cunning,  and  audacity. 
Under  Louis  XVI.  this  secret  deposit  of  papers 
was  opened  and  made  public  to  ministers  and 
placemen ;  but  there  was  one  particular  document 
which  was  most  carefully  suppressed,  as  it  con- 
tained ^*  a  well  combined  plan'  against  England ;" 
and  which  was  most  carefully  preserved  when  the 
rest  were  burnt,  "  as  it  might  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  case  of  another  war."§  Was  this  the 
memoir  for  burning  our  dock-yards  ?  We  know 
it  related  to  a  plan  of  invasion,  and  the  French 

*  Letters  and  dispatches  from  Lord  Rochford,  as  cited  faj  Areh- 
deaoon  Coxe,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House.of 
Bourbon. 

t  Archdeacon  Ck>se. 


Ir^'- 


Segur  I'aine,  Politique  de  tons  les  Cahincts  de  I'Europe  pen- 
dant les  Regqvs  de  ymt  XV.  et  de  Louis  XVI. 
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then,  as  at  later  periods,  maintained,  as  an  indis- 
putable axiom  in  war,  that  nothing  but  our  fleets 
could  prevent  their  making  a  successful  invasion. 
Our  functionaries  had  returned  to  their  old  easy 
confidence  or  carelessness,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rope-house  in  his 
majesty's  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  everything  there.  By  timely  exer- 
tion it  was  got  under,  and  it  passed  for  an  accident 
till  the  15th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Russell,  one  of 
the  under  clerks  of  the  dock-yard,  having  occasion 
to  move  some  hemp  in  the  hemp-room,  discovered 
a  machine  and  combustible  materials  evidently 
placed  there  by  design.  This  awoke  and  confirmed 
the  worst  suspicions ;  and,  as,  some  weeks  before, 
a  sullen,  silent  man,  had  been  seen  loitering  about 
the  yard,  the  assembled  workmen  instantly  con- 
ceived that  he  must  be  the  incendiary.  As  he  was 
a  painter  by  trade  they  called  him  John  the  Painter ; 
but  nothing  more  was  known  of  him,  and  on 
searching  Portsmouth  and  the  neighbourhood  no 
such  person  could  be  found.  Government  issued 
an  advertisement,  describing  the  man,  and,  under 
the  name  of  John  the  Painter,  offering  him  a  re- 
ward of  50/.  to  surrender  himself  for  examination ; 
and  offering  the  same  paltry  sum  to  any  one  that 
should  apprehend  him.  In  the  mean  time  other  fires 
broke  out  in  various  places,  and  six  or  seven  ware- 
houses were  consumed  on  the  quay  at  Bristol,  close 
on  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  which  was  nearly 
dry  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  which  was  at  the 
moment  crowded  with  shipping  that  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  for  if  the  fire  had  caught  one 
of  them  it  must  almost  inevitably  have  spread  to 
the  rest.  These  things  seemed  to  prove  a  settled 
and  extensive  design,  and,  as  our  dear  brothers  in 
America  had  shown,  particularly  by  their  doings 
at  New  York,  that  they  were  adepts  in  the  art  of 
conflagration,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  going 
any  lengths  against  us,  the  conclusion  generally 
drawn  was  almost  inevitable.  A  cry  of  indignation, 
horror,  and  alarm,  ran  through  the  land,  that 
American  incendiaries  had  stolen  into  tlie  country, 
•and  would  spread  fire  and  devastation  in  every 
part  of  it.  While  people  were  in  this  agitated 
state.  Sir  John  Fieldmg,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  of  all  our  magistrates,  found  some  means  to 
trace  this  John  the  Painter,  and  to  identify  him 
with  a  fellow  who  had  been  apprehended  at  Odiam, 
in  Hampshire,  for  a  burglary,  about  the  beginning 
of  February.  He  was  brought  up  to  London  for 
examination.  The  fellow  behaved  with  perfect 
composure,  boldness,  and  cunning;  and,  though 
several  times  interrogated  by  members  of  the  privy 
council,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and 
other  officers  belonging  to  that  board,  he  was  neither 
disconcertexl  nor  embarrassed,  and  he  could  never 
be  driven  to  answer  any  question  that  tended, 
however  indirectly,  to  criminate  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he  had  passed  some  time  in  the  most 
combustible  of  the  American  colonies  ;  and,  there- 
upon it  was  determined  to  set  another  painter,  who 
had  likewise  been  in  America,  to  circumvent  him 


and  entrap  him.  This  scheme  for  procuring 
evidence,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English 
law,  and  excessively  repugnant  to  modem  feeling 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  present  day — although 
to  some  that  practice  may  seem  to  be  carrying  libe- 
rality towards  the  accused  to  an  unwise  and  danger* 
ous  extent — is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Earl 
Temple,  who  thought  that  we  could  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  stand  up<in  punctilios  in  such  a  vital  matter. 
JBaldwin,  the  travelled  painter  selected  for  the 
business,  did  it  with  great  address.  Being  put 
in  the  same  ward  with  John  the  Painter,  he  pre- 
tended to  S3rmpathi8e  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to 
hold  principles  similar  to  his  own :  he  spoke 
of  his  travels  in  America,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  fellowship  and  free  commu- 
nion, whether  among  educated  or  half  educated 
men,  than  their  having  been  over  the  same  ground 
in  distant  countries.  By  this  freemasonry  of 
travellers  and  by  his  other  ingenious  arts,  Baldwin 
thoroughly  outwitted  the  crally  incendiary,  and  in 
about  fifteen  days  led  him  to  disclose  the  whole  of 
his  secret  history.  Implicit  reliance  can  scarcely 
be  placed  on  ^he  evidence  of  a  man  capable  of 
such  work,  and  Baldwin  had  too  cunning  and  low 
a  mind  not  to  be  suspected  of  some  little  exagger- 
ation; nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  details  that 
admitted  of  proof  to  be  found  in  this  country  were 
in  a  remarkable  degree  corroborated  by  other 
witnesses,  who  were  removed  from  any  suspicion 
of  collusion,  invention,  or  exaggeration.  Accord- 
ing to  Baldwin,  the  incendiary  told  him  that  his 
real  name  was  James  Aitkin,  that  he  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  and  bred  a  house  painter,  and  that  a 
spirit  of  rambling  and  a  profligate  habit  of  life  had 
led  him  into  many  countries  and  through  many 
strange  adventures.  He  had  passed  through  several 
English  regiments,  from  each  of  which  he  had 
deserted  soon  after  receiving  the  enlisting  or 
bounty  money;  he  had  traversed  England  through 
nearly  all  its  parts,  sometimes  robbing  on  the 
highway,  sometimes  filching  and  stealing  in  towns, 
sometimes  working  at  his  trade  as  a  painter.  To 
gratify  his  roving  disposition,  and  probably  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  his  crimes,  he  shipped 
himself  for  America,  continued  there  two  or  three 
years,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  several  of  the 
colonies,  at  a  time  when  political  frenzy  and  ani- 
mosity against  England  were  at  their  highest. 
There  and  then  the  renegade,  the  fugitive  firom  the 
gallows,  commenced  politician  and  reformer  of 
abuses,  and  conceived  the  notion  of  serving  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  checking  the  monstrous  tyranny 
of  King  George,  by  burning  our  shipping  and  our 
principal  trading  cities  and  towns.  Leaving 
America,  in  March,  1775,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  had  several  interviews  with  Silas  Deane, 
the  agent  of  congress,  who  was  travelling  Europe 
like  another  John  of  Procida,  seeking  enemies  to 
Great  Britain.  Silas  Deane,  we  know,  was  at  the 
time  in  very  close  relations  with  the  les^ders  of  the 
war  party  in  France;  and  Choiseul,  the  head 
manager  of  the  plot  which  Lord  Rochford  had 
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discovered  in  1164,  was  now  again  in  office,  and 
as  anxious  for  a  war  with  England  as  ever  he  had 
been.  According  to  Baldwin  the  incendiary 
told  him  that  Silas  Deane  had  given  him  some 
money ;  had  encouraged  him  to  set  fire  to  the  dock- 
yards at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham,  as  the  best  means  of  distressing  Great 
Britain ;  had  promised  to  reward  him  according 
to  the  service  he  should  do  the  American  cause ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  what  should  follow,  had  given 
him  a  recommendation  to,  and  bills  upon,  a  mer- 
chant in  London  to  the  amount  of  300/.,  which 
bills,  however,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bum 
in  order  to  prevent  a  discovery.  Following  the 
same  evidence,  we  find  it  stated,  that,  after  conclud- 
ing his  bargain  with  Silas  Deane,  he  procured  a 
French  passport  (which  he  was  sorry  to  say  he 
had  left  at  Portsmouth  with  other  things  in  a 
bundle),  and  came  over  to  Dover ;  that  at  Canter- 
bury he  contrived  the  machine  which  had  been 
found  in  the  hemp-house  at  Portsmouth,  and  got 
involved  in  a  quarrel  about  politics  with  a  dra- 
goon ;  that  on  leaving  Canterbury  he  proceeded 
straight  to  Portsmouth,  and  began  to  compound 
and  prepare  his  combustibles ;  that  he  quarrelled 
with  his  landlady  on  account  of  the  interruption 
she  gave  him  in  these  occupations,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  another  lodging  as  she  forcibly  turned  him 
out  of  her  house ;  that  he  easily  got  into  the  dock- 
yard, and  was  even  locked  up  one  day  in  the 
hemp-room ;  that,  finding  a  difficulty  in  lighting 
his  matches,  he  had  purchased  other  matches  of  a 
woman  in  the  town;  and  that,  when  his  machine 
had  been  ^effectually  placed  and  the  fire  was  break- 
ing out,  he  took  his  departure  from  Portsmouth  in 
a  countrywoman's  cart,  often  looking  back  at  the 
flames,  with  the  hope  that  the  conflagration  would 
spread  and  answer  the  end  proposed.  A  boy,  who 
had  made  a  canister  or  part  of  the  machine  for 
him  at  Canterbury,  was  produced  at  his  trial,  which 
took  place  at  the  Winchester  assizes,  and  swore  to 
the  article  found  in  the  hemp-room  and  to  the  per- 
son of  the  prisoner :  the  dragoon  whom  he  had 
quarrelled  with  at  Canterbury,  the  woman  at  whose 
house  he  had  lodged  at  Portsmouth,  the  man  who 
had  let  him  out  of  the  rope-house,  the  various 
persons  who  had  seen  him  in  the  dock-yard,  the 
woman  who  had  sold  him  the  matches,  the  woman 
who  had  taken  him  up  in  her  cart  in  his  flight 
from  PortsnMUth,  and  lastly,  the  bundle  he  had 
left  behind  him,  in  which  was  his  French  pass- 
port, with  other  articles  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  Baldwin,  were  all  produced  against 
him,  and  formed,  altogether,  a  long  and  strong 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.  With  his  cun- 
ning and  smattering  of  law,  the  prisoner  could 
hardly  fail  to  point  out  the  very  questionable  way 
in  which  Baldwin  had  been  employed  to  procure 
evidence.  "  Whether  it  be  a  false  accusation," 
said  he,  *^  or  a  betraying  of  trust,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  man's  heart,  I  should  like  that 
your  lordships  would  take  it  into  consideration, 
ifvhether  such  a  person  has  a  right,  in  the  sight  of 
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God,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to 
g^ve  evidence  against  me ;  or,  if  he  has,  whether 
such  evidence  ought  to  be  regarded  ?*'  This,  with 
some  objections  of  little  or  no  weight  against  the 
witnesses  from  Canterbury,  who  could  not  swear  to 
a  precise  day,  was  all  the  defence  he  could  set  up. 
When  asked  if  he  rested  his  defence  on  these  ob- 
servations, or  if  he  could  call  any  witnesses  to  speak 
in  his  favour,  he  said,  doggedly — ^"  For  what  end  ? 
Till  something  is  proved  against  me  I  have  nothing 
to  defend.  I  am  ready  to  live  and  die  according 
to  law."  In  pronouncing  sentence  the  judge  said 
that,  having  been  convicted  of  such  a  crime,  upon 
the  clearest  evidence,  he  could  give  him  no  hope  of 
mercy.  "  I  do  not  look  for  any,  my  lord,"  said 
the  painter;  and  when  the  judge  added  "  I  have 
only  now  to  pronounce  tlie  painftU  sentence  of  the 
law,"  he  responded  **  joyful.*'  There  was  no 
doubt  left  on  any  mind  either  as  to  his  guilt  or  as 
to  his  connexion  with  Silas  Deane.  But,  after  sen- 
tence, the  prisoner  confessed  to  some  naval  officers 
and  others,  that  the  substance  of  most  of  what 
Baldwin  had  deposed  as  his  previous  revelation  to 
him  was  true — that  he  had  indeed  applied  to  Silas 
Deane,  who  told  him  when  the  work  was  done  he 
should  be  rewarded — ^tliat,  afler  setting  fire  to  the 
rope-yard  at  Portsmouth,  he  had  come  up  to  Lon- 
don and  waited  on  Dr.  Bancroft,  to  whom  he  had 
a  verbal  recommendation  from  Silas  Deane — that 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  the  day 
following  met  him  at  a  coffee-house,  and  told  him 
he  would  do  all  the  harm  he  could  to  this  kingdom 
— that  the  doctor  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct, 
yet,  upon  being  pressed  not  to  inform  against  him, 
the  doctor  promised  him  he  would  not.  But  he 
denied  that  he  had  ever  had  «ny  recommendation 
to  merchants,  or  had  burnt  bills  for  300/.,  saying, 
that  what  he  had  really  burnt  were  his  indentures, 
to  conceal  his  real  name.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  twice  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  dock-yard  at 
Plymouth,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  warehouses  at 
Bristol  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  deposit  his 
combustibles  on  board  of  some  ship ;  that  he  had 
committed  various  robberies,  some  a  long  time  ago 
and  some  quite  recently ;  that  he  had  enlisted  in  and 
deserted  from  two  regiments,  and  that  he  had  lived 
and  travelled  in  America  as  stated.  Or  the  10th 
of  March  (1711)  he  was  carried  from  Winchester 
gaol  to  Portsmouth  dock-gate,  where  a  gallows  was 
erected  sixtyfeet  high.  There,  in  a  composed  and 
firm,  but  penitent  state  of  mind,  he  recommended 
to  the  officers  strict  vigilance  at  all  the  dock-yards, 
as  otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  des- 
perate man  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  mischief.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  his  sentence,  hoped  for 
forgiveness,  and  wished  success  to  his  king  and 
coimtry.  After  hanging  the  usual  time  he  was 
taken  down,  and  then,  according  to  the  offensive 
practice  of  the  times,  he  was  suspended  in  iron 
chains  near  the  spot.  In  the  red  hot  party  violence 
of  the  day  there  were  not  wanting  some  to  com- 
miserate his  fate,  and  to  hint  more  or  less  openly 
that  he  had  not  been  allowed  Mr  play.    In  Bris- 
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tol  this  violence  was  such  that,  before  bis  discovery 
and  trial,  the  most  bigoted  and  furious  of  the  Tories 
attributed  the  fire  which  had  happened  in  their 
city  to  the  disaffection,  the  republican  and  American 
principles,  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  most  furious  of 
the  Whigs  attributed  it  all  to  the  maUcious  arts 
and  inventions  of  the  Tories,  employed  merely  to 
blacken  their  political  adversaries.     Silas  Deane 
made  a  tour  to  Italy,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
regularly  appointed  by  congress  their  ambassador 
and  plenipotentiary  at  Paris .♦     He  gave  other  and 
ample  proofs  that  his  hostility  to  England  was 
under  no  control  of  conscience  or  of  decency,  and 
of  the  animus  of  Choiseul  not  a  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained.   We  see,  however,  various  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  Louis  XVI.  was  kept  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  atrocious  project. 
il  A.D.  1771. — Soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  a 
bill  was  brought  in  for  enabling  the  admiralty  to 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the 
Americans,  whose  privateers  were  swarming  not 
merely  among  our  West  India  islands,  where  they 
did  immense  mischief,  but  also  in  the  narrow  seas 
of  Europe.     The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
without  opposition  or  debate;  but  in  the  Lords  the 
words  "  letters  of  permission"  were  substituted  for 
"  letters  of  marque,"  the  latter  being  consideredjas 
only  applicable  to  a  foreign  enemy — a  nice  distinc- 
tion scarcely  worth  the  making.     On  the  6th  of 
February  Lord  North  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  secure  and  detain  per- 
sons charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  the  crime  of 
high  treason  committed  in  America  or  on  the  high 
seas,  or  of  piracy.     Notwithstanding  the  secession 
of  the   Rockingham  party,  this  bill  encountered 
strong  opposition.     Lord  North  observed,  that,  as 
the  law  stood  at  present,  it  was  not  possible  for 
government  oflScially  to  apprehend  the  most  sus- 
pected person;   that  the   crown  had  actually  no 
means  of  confining  rebel  prisoners,  or  those  taken 
in  the  fact  of  piracy,  except  in  the  common  gaols, 
where  confinement  was  not  only  inconvenient  but 
impracticable;  that  it  was   absolutely  necessary 
the  crown  should  be  enabled  to  confine  prisoners 
of  these  descriptions  in  proper  places,  until  circum- 
stances should  make  it  advisable  to  put  them  upon 
their  trial.     On  the  very  next  day  the  bill  was 
brought  in.     It  pleased  the  opposition  still  less 
than  the  minister's  speech  had  done,  ^  and  indeed 
some  of  its  clauses  were  highly  objectionable.     It 
provided  that  all  persons  charged  with  or  suspected 
of  treason  committed  in  any  of  the  colonies  or  on  the 
high  seas,  or  of  piracy,  should  be  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted to  any  common  gaol,  or  to  any  other  special 
place  of  confinement  appointed  under  the  king's 
sign  manual,  within  any  part  of  his  dominions ; 
and  that  they  were  there  to  be  detained  without 
bail,  mainprize,  or  trial,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act,  with  a  proviso,  that  a  certain  number  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council  might  grant  an  order 
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for  admitting  any  such  prisoners  to  bail  or  to  trial. 
Dunning  declareid  thsi  this  bill  struck  directly  at 
the  great  palladium  of  the  British  constitution  and 
only  security  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  bring  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  when  the 
House  was  so  thinly  attended,  and  still  more  dis- 
graceful to  attempt  precipitating  its  passage.    Lord 
Nordx  had  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  should  stand  for  Monday  the  10th, 
and  to-day  was  Friday  Uie  7th.     Dunning,  seeing 
that  the  House  was  going  to  divide  upon  the  ques- 
tion for  the  second  reading,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  be  carried,  moved  to  have  the  bill  printed. 
This  being  agreed  to  prevented  the  division ;  and 
then  the  elarm  excited  by  the  bill  recalled  a  few  of 
the  seceders.    Thus  the  House  became  fuller,  the 
debate  warmer.    The  opposition  urged,  that  the 
bill  was  both  needless  and  tyrannical ;  that  it  was 
a  measure  only  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
emergency,  when  the  constitution,  liberties,  pro- 
perties of  the  people  were  at  stake,  or  when  there 
were  valid  reasons  for  suspecting  an  invasion,  and 
that  that  invasion  would  be  supported  by  some 
powerful  internal  faction ;  that  the  American  war 
could  not  create  such  suspicion,  as  that  war  was 
very  popular,  and  the  animosities  of  the  people 
against  the  Americans  matter  of  notoriety;  that 
the  power  of  calling  out  the  militia  even  without 
the  concurrence  of  parliament,  together  with  the 
immense  force  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  unbounded 
supplies  of  money,  gave  the  crown  strength  and 
security  enough,  for  all  fair  and  honest  purposes  of 
government;  that  the  bill  might  not  be  confined 
in  its  operation  to  American  privateers,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  captains  and  crews  of  peaceable  mer- 
chantmen, or  to  smugglers,  who  ought  not  to  be 
considered  or  punished   as  pirates;  nay,  that  it 
might  be  made  to  reach  English  subjects  who  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  or  handled  a  musket  in  any 
cause.  They  further  argued,  that  the  first  subjecU 
of  the  land  might  become  victims  to  the  jealousy, 
rancour,  or  arbitrary  caprice  of  ministers;  that 
new  and  unknown  prisons  might  be  crammed  with 
victims  left  to  linger  and  to  rot  for  long  years ;  that 
the  bill  went  to  create  a  new  method  of  punishment 
unknown  before  in  our  penal  laws,  and  to  give  the 
crown  a  power  of  banishment  to  any  part  of  the 
globe,  attended  with  circumstances  including  the 
most  bloody  species    of   proscription.      **  Who 
knows,"  said  Charles  Fox,  "  but  ministers,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  malice,  may  take  into  their  heads 
that  I  have  served  on  Long  Island  under  General 
Washington  ?     What  would  it  avail  me,  in  such 
an  event,  to  plead  an  a/«6e— to  assure  my  old  friends 
that  I  was  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  in 
England ;  that  I  was  never  in  America,  or  on  any 
other  sea  but  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  and  that 
all  my  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  on  the  mute 
creation  ?    All  this  may  be  very  true,  sajrs  a  min- 
ister, or  a  minister's  understrapper,  but  you  are 
for  the  present  suspected,  and  that  is  sufficient.     I 
know  that  you  are  fond  of  Scotland ;  this  is  not  the 
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time  for  proofk ;  you  may  be,  and  very  probably 
are  innocent,  but  this  bill  cares  not  whether  you  are 
guilty  or  innocent ;  I  will  send  you,  under  the  sign 
manual,  to  study  the  Erse  language  in  the  isle  of 
Bute ;  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  bill  is 
over,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return,  or  go  whither 
you  please.  You  may  then  call  upon  your  accusers 
to  prove  their  charges  of  treason  m  America,  or  of 
piracy  on  the  high  seas ;  but  they  will  laugh  in 
your  face,  and  tell  you  they  never  charged,  they 
only  suspected;  and  the  act  of  parliament  will 
serve  as  a  complete  plea  in  bar :  it  will  answer  a 
double  end ;  it  will  be  at  once  your  redress  and 
our  justification."  Thurlow  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  bill  was  only  intended  to  commit  and 
confine  persons  actually  charged  or  suspected  of 
high  treason  in  America,  or  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas ;  that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  it  had 
been  framed  with  the  intention  of  reaching  disaf- 
fected persons  within  the  realm :  but  here  he  added, 
sarcastically,  — that,  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
scarcely  consider  it  a  fault  if  it  did  operate  in  this 
direction.  On  the  division  for  committing  the 
bill,  ministers  counted  195  votes  against  43.  As, 
however,  several  of  the  majority  had  acknowledged 
the  propriety  of  correcting  different  clauses,  f  everal 
amendments  were  made  in  committee;  one  of 
which,  moved  by  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  nicely  defined  the  places  and  the  extent 
of  the  offence  subjecting  persons  to  the  operation 
of  the  act.  The  common  council  of  London  pre- 
sented a  petition  against  the  bill,  praying  more 
particularly  that  it  might  be  prevented  from  ex- 
tending to  persons  resident  in  Great  Britain.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  But  a 
clause  was  forthwith  introduced  excluding  all  minor 
acts  of  piracy,  and  enacting  that  no  offence  should 
be  construed  to  be  piracy  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bill,  except  acts  of  felony  committed  on  the 
ships  and  goods  of  his  majesty's  subjects  by  persons 
on  the  high  seas.  It  was  expressly  set  down,  that 
the  bill  should  in  no  manner  reach  persons  within 
the  realm.  Having  consented  to  all  these  altera- 
tions and  explanations,  ministers  hoped  that  the 
new  law  would  now  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  parties.  The  opposition  felicitated  the  House 
and  the  nation  on  the  narrow  escape  that  they  had 
had  from  at  least  a  temporary  state  of  tyranny,  and 
took  credit  to  themselves  for  having,  notwithstand- 
ing their  numerical  weakness,  convinced  ministers, 
shamed  them  out,  and  forced  them  to  accept  their 
corrections  of  so  reprehensible  and  dangerous  a 
bill.  Yet,  although  they  had  taken  the  sting  out 
of  it,  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
spirit  of  the  bill ;  and  they  divided  again  on  the 
third  reading  35  against  112.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  bill  passed  without  debate;  and  only 
one  peer — the  Earl  of  Abingdon — signed  a  protest 
against  it.  A  series  of  debates  followed  on  abuses 
in  the  commissariat,  in  the  chartering  of  transports, 
in  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  troops  in  America 
with  provisions,  lum,  &c. ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  plainly  proved,  that  these  abuses  really 


existed,  and  to  an  enormous  extent.    Many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons — ruby-faced  gen- 
tlemen who  sat  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  sometimes  speaking  of  king  and  country, 
but  always  voting  with  the  treasury  bench — had 
been  allowed  to  get  profitable  contracts ;  profitable 
to  them,  but  slow  death  to  the  poor  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  had  to  eat  their  meagre,  sapless  beef, 
their  carrion  pork,  and  their  mouldy  biscuits.    The 
opposition  affirmed  that,  both  at  Boston  and  since, 
our  brave  soldiers  had  been  destroyed  by  unwhole- 
some provisions.     Nor  was  this  party  invention  or 
exaggeration ;  the  monstrous  evil  existed,  as  it  had 
done  for  ages,  and  as  it  notoriouslv  continued  to 
exist  down  to  a  very  recent  date.     Another  violent 
debate  took  place  on  account  of  an  unexpected  de- 
mand made  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  for  more 
money;  and  Lord  North  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  this  combat,  and  from  a  severe  fit  of  illness, 
when  he  was  compelled — on  the  9th  of  April — to 
deliver  a  message  from  the  king,  asking  for  an  in- 
crease to  the  civil  list.     He  stated  that  his  majesty 
had  again  been  obliged  to  incur  debts  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  600,000/.,  and  that  he  relied  on  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  his  faithful  Commons  for 
enabling  him  to  discharge  these  debts,  and  for  some 
further  provision  for  the  better  support  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown. 
His  lordship  then  laid  before  uie  House  a  number 
of  accounts  which  had  been  sent  down  with  the 
message,  and  which  went  to  prove  that  the  king 
had  been  a  loser  by  his  surrender  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue  and  his  bargain  with  parliament  at 
his  accession  in  1760.     As  the  demands  upon  the 
public  purse  had  been  so  excessive,  and  seemed,  so 
likely  to  keep  on  the  increase,  a  loud  outcry  was 
raised.     On  one  division  the  very  unusual  number 
of  1 14  voted  against  the  ministerial  majority  of 
281.     After  this  division,  the  House,  in  a  commit- 
tee of  supply,  passed  two  resolutions :  1.  That  the 
sum  of  618,340/.  should  be  granted  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  pay  his  debts.    2.  That  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  a-year,  over  and  above  the  sum  already 
fixed  (of  800,000/.  a-year)  should  be  granted  for 
the  better  support  of  his  majesty's  household,  &c. 
The  king's  mode  of  life  had  continued  to  be 
plain,  unostentatious,  unexpensive,  and  in  some  re- 
spects almost  sordid :  if  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown  depended  upon  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  indeed  in  a  degraded  state  under 
George  III.,  whose   establishment  could  hardly 
compete  with  some  of  the  pettiest  courts  on  the 
continent.     The  opposition  exclaimed,  as  they  had 
done  before,  that  the  royal  revenue  was  squandered 
in  obtaining  that  baneful  parliamentary  influence 
which  swept  every  thing  before  it :  they  said  there 
was  no  man  of  any  party  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  public  affairs  but  had  an  internal  convictiop 
that  the  king's  money  was  so  spent ;  that  not  long 
before    (his  the   debts  of  the   crown  had  been 
discharged,  without  proper  account  given  as  to 
how  they  had  been  incurred;    and  that  the  na- 
tural consequence  now  ensued  in  another  and  a 
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larger  demand.  They  proposed  a  committee  of 
inquiry ;  and  proposed  it  again  i^^'hen  the  House 
received  the  report  from  the  committee  of  supply. 
The  resolution  for  the  payment  of  the  618,340/. 
was  carried  without  a  division  ;  but  upon  the  second 
resolution,  granting  the  100,000/.  a  year,  being 
read,  an  amendment  was  moved  that  the  words 
"  for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold," should  be  immediately  followed  by  "  and 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family."  In 
the  debate  that  followed,  the  gentleman  who  had 
moved  the  amendment  (Sir  James  Lowther)  was 
very  pathetic  upon  the  distressed  circumstances  of 
the  two  royal  dukes,  the  king's  brothers;  he  de- 
scribed the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  living  abroad, 
like  a  distressed  and  fugitive  prince,  exciting  the 
compassion  of  foreigners,  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, after  experiencing  the  same  hard  fate 
abroad,  as  living  in  penury  at  home,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  unworthy  of  his  merit,  and  unfitting 
the  rank  which  he  held.  This  amendment  was 
seconded,  but,  it  being  represented  that  any  amend- 
ment made  to  a  report  was  out  of  order,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  subject— the  claims  of  the  two 
royal  dukes — for  future  consideration.  The  second 
resolution  was  carried  about  midnight  by  a  ma- 
jority of  231  against  109.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  was  now  in  full  opposition  to  the 
court,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy, and  to  show  that  800,000/.  a  year,  properly 
managed,  would  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list,  and  furnish  every  appendage  to  royalty, 
except  that  only  of  obtaining,  through  the  means 
of  corrupt  influence,  an  unbounded  power  and 
control  over  parliament.  They  were  defeated  by 
the  usual* large  majority;  and  then  they  entered 
their  amendment  as  a  protest,  which  was  signed 
by  fourteen  peers.*  On  the  7th  of  May  more 
money  was  asked  in  the  commons,  for  the  insa- 
tiable Landgrave  of  Hesse.  This  was  too  much 
even  for  the  country  gentlemen;  and  such  of  them 
as  were  still  in  town  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion in  strong  terms.  The  resolution  to  pay  was 
nevertheless  carried  in  the  committee  of  supply, 
though  only  by  a  majority  of  38  to  20.  When 
the  report  was  brought  up  the  next  day  the  debate 
was  renewed,  and  the  report  was  finally  agreed  to 
only  by  50  against  42.  It  was  observed  that  some 
zealous  courtiers  and  professed  government  men 

•  It  WM  to  this  effect  i— •«  With  regard  to  Uie  farther  increaw  of 
your  m^erty'8  civil  lirt  revenues,  we  must  decline  any  concurrence 
therein,  not  lolely  ttom  motives  of  economy  (though  at  no  time 
more  strictly  required),  but  frum  a  dread  also  of  the  effect  of  such  an 
augmentation  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of  parliament,  by  vesting 
such  large  sums  without  account  in  the  hands  of  ministers.  When 
an  opinion  is  Icnown  to  prevail,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of  con- 
tradicting, that  your  m^^esty's  civil  list  re\'enues  are  employed  in 
creating  an  undue  influence  in  parliament,  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
becoming of  us  to  vote,  without  manifest  reason,  great  sums  of  money 
out  of  the  property  of  your  majesty's  sul^ects.  which  are  supposed  to 
be  applied  to  our  private  emolument.  It  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  the 
representatiun  of  parliament ;  and  wc  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
m^esty.  that  a  farther  increase  of  the  overgrown  influence  of  the 
crown  would  be  a  treacherous  gift  fh)m  parliament,  even  to  the 
crown  itself,  as  it  will  enable  tlie  ministers  to  carry  on  those  delusive 
systems  which  have  been  fktally  adopted,  and  which,  if  pursued, 
most  lead  to  the  ruin,  as  they  have  already  produced  the  distracUon, 
of  this  once  great  empire.** 


avoided  voting;  and  it  was  thought  that,  if  a  few 
more  country  gentlemen  had  remained  in  town, 
the  minister  would  have  found  himself  in  a  mi- 
nority.* On  the  same  day  the  speaker  (Sir 
Fletcher  Norton),  in  presenting  at  tlie  bar  of  the 
Lords  the  bill  for  paying  his  debts  and  augment- 
ing his  income,  made  rather  a  strong  speech  to  the 
king ;  reminding  his  majesty  that  it  was  "  a  time 
of  public  distress,  frill  of  difficulty  and  >d anger," 
when  the  people  were  "  labouring  under  burdens 
too  heavy  to  be  borne :"  and  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  grant  made  by  the  Commons  was  unusual. 
"  They  have  not  only,"  said  he,  '*  granted 
to  your  majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but  also 
a  very  great  additional  revenue;  great,  beyond 
example — great,  beyond  your  majesty's  higltest 
expense.  But  all  this.  Sir,  they  have  done,  in  a 
well-grounded  confidence  that  you  will  apply 
wisely  what  they  have  granted  liberally.*^  Tlie 
courtiers,  and  all  that  party  that  went  by  the 
name  of  the  king's  friends,  were  furious;  and 
yet  Ijord  North,  in  a  fit  of  obliviousness  or  de- 
spondence, allowed  the  usual  vote  to  pass,  re- 
turning the  speaker  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
and  requesting  him  to  allow  his  speech  to  be 
printed.  Two  days  after,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
Sir  James  Lowther,  who  had  been  so  pathetic 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  king's  two  bro- 
thers, moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
for  an  augmentation  of  thdr  limited  incomes.  He 
dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  dissensions  in  the 
royal  family,  caused  by  the  marriages  of  the  two 
royal  dukes — a  quarrel  which  had  condemned 
them  to  their  present  poverty.  His  motion  was 
opposed,  upon  the  ground  of  propriety,  and  the 
previous  question  was  immediately  moved.  It 
was  said  that  to  adopt  the  motion  would  be  inter- 
meddling with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  royal 
family ;  that  these  were  matters  not  fit  for  public 
discussion ;  that  the  king  should  be  left  to  his  own 
discretion ;  that  no  doubt,  in  proper  time  and  sea- 
son, he  would  relent,  and  give  way  to  the  impulses 
of  natural  affection.  The  whole  court  party  voted 
against  Lowther  and  the  Dukes ;  and  the  previous 
question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  130  against 
45.  In  the  course  of  this  short  debate  the  cour- 
tiers arraigned  the  recent  conduct  of  the  speaker 
with  unusual  vehemence.  They  declared  that  he 
had  grossly  misrepresented  the  state  of  the  nation, 
in  a  place  where  nothing  but  truth  should  be 
heard ;  that  his  speech  had  been  little  less  than  an 
absolute  insult  to  the  sovereign ;  and  that  it  did 
not  truly  represent  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  speaker,  aa  soon  as  the  division  on 
Lowther's  motion  was  over,  stood  up  in  liis  own 
defence,  caused  his  speech  to  be  read,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  journals  for  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  it  had  been  honoured,  to  show  that  the 
sentiments  he  had  expressed  were  the  sentimente 
of  the  House.  The  court  party,  however,  returned 
to  the  charge,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  the  mi- 
nister, who^  was  not  then  disposed  to  risk  any 

•  Burke,  in  Ann.  Begist.  ^« 
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needless  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  House.  The 
opposition  were  just  as  anxious  to  keep  the  ball 
up;  and  Charles  Fox  put  in  his  able  hand.  He 
observed  that  the  speaker  had  either  misrepre- 
sented the  sense  of  the  House,  or  he  had  not; 
that  the  question  was  fairly  at  issue,  and  could  be 
decided  only  by  the  House.  For  himself,  he  sus- 
pected the  speaker  had  not  delivered  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority.  He  would  now,  however, 
bring  the  question  to  a  fair  decision ;  and  if  the 
motion  he  was  going  to  make  met  with  a  negative, 
he  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  speaker,  after  being 
thus  publicly  descried,  bullied,  and  disgraced, 
could  no  longer  sit  in  that  chair.  And  Fox  ac- 
cordingly moved — ^'*  That  the  speaker  of  this 
House,  in  his  speech  to  his  majesty  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  which 
was  desired  by  this  House,  nem.  con.,  to  be 
printed,  did  express,  with  just  and  proper  energy, 
the  zeal  of  this  House  for  the  support  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  crown,  in  circumstances  of 
great  public  charge."  The  speaker  then  declared 
that  he  could  not  think  of  continuing  in  the  situa- 
tion he  had  the  honour  to  fill  if  the  motion  should 
be  rejected;  that  he  had  wished  and  intended 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  in  addressing 
the  king,  and  imagined  he  had  done  so ;  that  times 
and  circumstances  justified  all  that  he  had  said ; 
that  he  conceived  he  had  discharged  his  duty, 
which  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  public  approba- 
tion he  had  received ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  would  not  sit  longer  in  that  chair  than  he 
was  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  duty.  I^rd  North 
and  the  regular  government  party  were  sorely  per- 
plexed at  the  dilemma  to  which  the  heat  of  the 
courtiers  had  brought  them,  and  they  tried  hard  to 
get  rid  of  the  question  without  bringing  it  to  any 
division ;  saying  that  no  censure  could  be  intended — 
that  the  speaker  might  have  made  some  mistake 
without  the  smallest  blame — that  in  the  hurry  of 
an  extempore  address  he  might  possibly  have  said 
more  even  than  he  meant  to  say ;  and  they  ear- 
nestly recommended  the  speaker  to  rest  quiet,  and 
almost  implored  the  mover  and  supporters  of  the 
question  to  let  it  drop.  Not  succeeding,  they  moved 
an  adjournment.  But  the  opposition  maintained 
that  if  the  motion  were  not  carried  the  speaker  could 
not  safely  remain  another  moment  in  the  chair ; 
that  he  would  on  all  future  occasiors  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  liable  to  disgrace  when- 
ever he  fulfilled  his  duty ;  that  the  dignity  of  the 
House  was  at  an  end  if  the  chair  was  permitted  to 
be  degraded ;  that  the  present  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  House  through  the  chair,  and  was  an  attempt 
by  the  court  faction  to  render  the  representatives 
of  the  people  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  their  consti- 
tuents. They  insisted  that  every  word  that  the 
speaker  had  said  to  his  majesty  was  true  and  highly 
necessary  at  this  season,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
with  the  strictest  propriety :  they  applauded  him 
for  not  accepting  any  Compromise  short  of  imme- 
diate reparation.  The  king's  friends,  who  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  drive  the  speaker 


from  the  chair,  were  now  quit(  as  anxious  as  the 
minister  to  finish  the  discussion.  They  declared 
that  they  had  never  meant  any  thing  more  than  to 
express  their  own  private  opinion  of  the  impro- 
priety of  some  parts  of  the  speaker's  address ;  and 
that  none  could  be  more  sensible  than  themselves 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  chair.  The  motion  for 
an  adjournment  was  then  withdrawn,  and  Fox's 
motion  was  put  and  carried  without  a  division.  To 
complete  the  triumph  a  member  in  opposition 
moved  another  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaKer,  and 
this  too  was  passed  nemine  contradicente* 

The  rest  of  the  'debates  of  this  session  related 
almost  exclusively  to  East  Indian  affairs,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  our  narrative. 
But  there  was  one  more  grand  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  affairs  of  America,  On  the  30th 
of  May,  the  Lords  being  summoned  on  purpose, 
Chatham  went  to  the  House  to  move  an  address  to 
his  majesty  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. He  was  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but  he 
spoke  with  all  his  former  fire — his  eloquence,  like 
some  other  men's  poetry,  improving  with  age.t 
It  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  better  than  his  poli- 
tical philosophy — for  he  maintained  even  now  that 
the  Americans  might  be  reclaimed  by  concessions 
on  our  part.  The  idea  of  their  independence  was 
as  odious  and  horrible  to  his  imagination  as  ever. 
"  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  fiying  moment ; 
perhaps  but  six  weeks  are  left  to  arrest  the  dangers 
that  surround  us.  The  gathering  storm  may 
break ;  it  has  already  opened,  and  in  part  burst. 
It  is  difficult,  after  all  that  has  passed,  to  shake 
hands  with  defiers  of  the  king,  defiers  of  the  par- 
liament, defiers  of  the  people.  I  am  a  defier  of 
nobody ;  but  if  an  end  is  not  put  to  this  war  there 
is  an  end  to  this  country !  I  do  not  trust  my  judg- 
ment in  my  present  state  of  health :  this  is  tlie 
judgment  of  my  better  days — the  result  of  forty 
years'  attention  to  America.  The  Americans  are 
rebels ;  but  for  what  ?  Surely  not  for  defending 
their  unquestionable  rights.  But  their  excesses 
have  been  great!  I  do  not  mean  to  pronounce 
their  panegyric,  but  must  observe,  in  extenuation, 
the  erroneous  and  infatuated  counsels  which  have 
prevailed  here.  The  door  to  mercy  and  justice 
has  been  shut  against  them ;  but  they  may  still  be 
taken  up  upon  the  grounds  of  their  former  sub- 
mission and  petitions.  I  state  to  you  the  import- 
ance of  America ;  it  is  a  double  market — a  market 
of  consumption  and  a  market  of  supply.  This 
double  market  for  millions,  with  all  its  naval  stores, 
you  are  giving  to  your  hereditary  rival.  America 
has  carried  you  through  four  wars,  and  will  now 

•  Six  dayi  afV»r  the  connnon  council  of  the  citv  of  London  re- 
solved, that  the  spt'ech  made  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton. 
.ipcakcT  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  majesty,  thoiild  be  entered 
in  the  journals  of  their  court ;  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be 
conferred  on  him.  and  be  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box  worth  bO/. 

+  "  1  cannot  h^'lp  expressing  to  yon,"  says  his  son  William, 
"  hew  happy  beyond  description  I  feel  in  reflecting  that  my  father 
was  able  to  exeit.  in  their  full  vigour,  the  sentiments  and  eloquence 
whtch  have  always  distinguished liim.  His  first  speech  took  up  half 
an  hour,  and  wa^  full  of  all  his  usual  force  and  vivacity.  I  ouly 
regretted  that  he  did  not  always  raise  his  voice  enouch  for  all  ihe 
House  to  hear  every  thing  he  said." — Letter  Jrom  frilliam  Pitt  to 
the  Comtest  of  Chatham,  dated  Magr  91 :  m  Chat.  Corr. 
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carry  you  to  your  death,  if  you  do  not  take  tlungs 
in  time.  In  the  sportsman's  phrase,  when  you 
have  found  yourselves  at  fault,  you  must  try  back." 
We  had  too  many  of  those  mercenaries,  but  Chat- 
ham chose  to  consider  the  whole  army  in  America 
as  Germans,  and  not  as  disciplined  troops,  as 
they  really  were,  but  as  a  set  of  boors.  "You 
have,"  said  he,  "  ransacked  every  comer  of  Lower 
Saxony;  but  40,000  German  boors  never  can 
conquer  ten  times  the  number  of  British  freemen. 
You  may  ravage — you  cannot  conquer ;  it  is  im- 
possible :  you  cannot  conquer  the  Americans.  You 
talk  of  your  numerous  friends  to  annihilate  the 
congress,  and  of  your  powerful  forces  to  disperse 
their  army :  I  might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them 
before  me  with  this  crutch !  But  what  would  you 
conquer — the  map  of  America?  I  am  ready  to 
meet  any  general  ofl&cer  on  the  subject.  [Looking 
at  Lord  Amherst.]  What  will  you  do  out  of  the 
protection  of  your  fleet  ?  In  the  winter,  if  toge- 
ther, they  are  starved ;  and  if  dispersed,  they  are 
taken  ofi^  in  detail.  I  am  experienced  in  spring 
hopes  and  vernal  promises :  I  know  what  minis- 
ners  throw  out ;  but  at  last  will  come  your  equi- 
noctial disappointment.  You  have  got  nothing  in 
America  but  stations.  You  have  been  three  years 
teaching  them  the  art  of  war;  they  are  apt  scho- 
lars ;  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  your  lordships  that 
the  American  gentry  will  make  officers  enough  fit 
to  command  the  troops  of  all  the  European  powers  . 
What  you  have  sent  there  are  too  many  to  make 
peace — ^too  few  to  make  war.  If  you  conquer 
them,  what  then  ?  You  cannot  make  them  respect 
you ;  you  cannot  make  them  wear  your  cloth ;  you 
will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts 
against  you.  Coming  from  the  stock  they  do  they 
can  never  respect  you.  If  ministers  are  founded 
in  saying  there  is  no  sort  of  treaty  with  France, 
there  is  still  a  moment  left ;  the  point  of  honour  is 
still  safe.  France  must  be  as  self-destroying  as 
England,  to  make  a  treaty,  while  you  are  giving 
her  America,  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions 
a-year :  the  intercourse  has  produced  everything 
to  France ;  and  England,  Old  England,  must  pay 
for  all.  I  have,  at  different  times,  made  different 
propositions,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  offered.  The  plan  contained  in 
the  former  bill  is  now  impracticable :  the  present 
motion  will  tell  you  where  you  are,  and  what  you 
have  now  to  depend  upon.  It  may  produce  a 
respectable  division  in  America  and  unanimity  at 
home:  it  will  give  America  an  option;  she  has 
yet  had  no  option.  You  have  said,  '  Lay  down 
your  arms  ;*  and  she  has  given  you  the  Spartan 
answer — *  Come,  take.* "  He  then  read  his  mo- 
tion, which  was  for  an  address  praying  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea- 
sures for  putting  a  stop  to  such  fatal  hostilities, 
upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foundation,  namely, 
the  removal  of  accumulated  grievances ;  and  so  put 
an  end  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  had 
served  only  to  sharpen  resentments  and  consolidate 
opposition,  and  which,  if  continued,  must  end  in 


dissolving  all  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  His  lordship  still  beheved  that,  it  was 
a  mere  question  of  money  and  taxes ;  and  that,  if 
hostilities  were  stopped,  and  satisfaction  given  on 
those  points,  the  Americans  would  "  try  back"  and 
quit  the  paths  of  revolution.  "  My  proposal," 
said  he,  "  is  specific :  I  mean  that  they  should 
have  the  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the 
right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money.  This  is  to 
be  done  instantaneously.  I  will  get  out  of  my  bed 
to  move  it  on  Monday.  This  will  be  the  herald 
of  peace ;  this  will  open  the  way  for  treaty ;  this 
will  show  parliament  to  be  sincerely  disposed. 
Yet  still  much  must  be  left  to  treaty."  He 
insisted  frequently  and  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  immediately  making  peace  with  America,  be- 
fore France  should  become  a  party  in  the  war. 
The  French  court,  he  observed,  was  too  wise  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  separating  America  from 
Great  Britain ;  war  with  France  was  not  the  less 
certain  because  it  had  not  yet  been  declared ;  it 
would  be  folly  in  France  to  declare  it  now,  while 
the  Americans  were  giving  ftdl  employment  to  our 
arms,  and  pouring  into  her  lap  their  wealth  and 
produce,  which  France  was  enjoying  in  peace. 
He  was  answered  or  opposed  by  Lord  Gower, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lird  Weymouth, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  who  all  maintained 
that  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  with  abso- 
lute independence,  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
American  congress,  and  the  end  at  which  that 
party  had  been  aiming  for  many  years ;  that  con- 
cessions on  our  part  would  now  be,  not  merely 
useless,  but  ridiculous,  degrading,  and  encou- 
raging to  their  designs;  and  that  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  weakness  would  assuredly  draw  down 
upon  us  the  contempt  of  our  friends  and  the  attacks 
of  our  foes,  who  would  believe  us  to  be  too  weak 
and  spiritless  even  to  defend  our  own  soil  and  our 
own  homes.  Lord  Lyttelton,  so  lately  a  sort  of 
pupil  to  the  great  orator,  [expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  Chatham's  despondency — despondency  in 
one  who  had  formerly  inspired  the  whole  nation 
with  the  most  exalted,  warlike,  and  heroic  feel- 
ings !  Lyttelton  asked  in  what  was  the  state  of 
America  calculated  to  make  Britain  despair  of 
reducing  her  to  her  former  obedience  ?  ^Anarchy, 
he  said,  prevailed  there,  with  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  oppression  practised  on  the  loyal  party;  every 
law  was  trampled  under  foot  by  an  ambitious  fac- 
tion; every  prison  was  filled  with  those  who 
would  not  join  the  scheme  of  congress,  and  other 
loyal  Americans  were  driven  into  exile  and  de- 
spoiled of  their  property :  but  this  could  not  last — 
this  state  of  anarchy  would  swallow  up  those  who 
had  made  it.  He  reminded  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  other  peers  in  opposition  how  often  they  had 
denied  the  probability  or  possibility  of  a  declaration 
of  independence ;  and  how  often  they  had  declared 
that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  they  would  be  the 
first  in  endeavouring  to  compel  the  Americans  to 
renounce  the  fatal  scheme  and  return  to  their  duty. 
The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Manchester,  Lord 
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Camden,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough supported  the  motion;  and  later  in  the 
efening  Chatham  spoke  again.  Lard  Weymouth 
had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  his  real  meaning. 
"  I  will  tell  your  lordships  very  fairly  what  I  wish 
for,"  said  Chatham :  "  I  wish  for  a  repeal  of  every 
oppressive  act  which  your  lordships  have  passed 
since  1763.  I  would  put  our  brethren  in  Ame- 
rica precisely  on  'the  same  footing  they  stood  at 
that  period;  and  I  should  expect  that,  being  left 
at  liberty  to  tax  themselves,  they  would  in  return 
contribute  to  our  common  burdens,  according  to 
their  means  and  abilities.  I  will  move  your  lord- 
ships for  a  bill  of  repeal,  as  the  only  means  left  to 
arrest  that  approaching  destruction  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  us.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  it  ob- 
jected, why  should  we  submit  or  concede?  Has 
America  done  anything  on  her  part  to  induce  us 
to  agree  to  so  large  a  ground  of  concession  ?  But 
I  will  tell  you,  my  lords,  why  I  think  you  should 
concede : — you  have  been  the  aggressors  from  the 
beginning !"  A  murmur  ran  through  the  House 
th^  he  was  doing  his  best  to  encourage  the  Ame- 
ricans and  discourage  the  people  of  England. 
Upon  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  99  against  28.  On  the 
6th  of  June  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament, 
with  thanks  to  the  Commons  for  the  zeal  and  pub- 
lic spirit  they  had  displayed  in  granting  large  and 
extraordinary  supplies;  and  with  the  expression 
of  the  hope  that,  under  the  divine  Providence,  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  his  great  forces  would  end 
the  war  in  the  present  campaign.* 

But  before  the  royal  speech  was  delivered  some 
unlucky  events  had  occurred  in  the  seat  of  war. 
As  the  detachment  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  led 
through  the  Jerseys  in  pursuit  of  Washington  lay 
in  winter  quarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, many  of  the  British  officers  got  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  went  to  enjoy  themselves  at  head-quar- 
ters in  New  York.  It  appears  also  that  the  men 
left  behind  indulged  rather  too  freely  in  Christmas 
festivities.     Moreover,  two  faults  had  been  com- 

R,*  Jaal  before  hi*  majeity  pronounced  hU  gracious  speech  the 
speaker  made  another  addren  to  him.  This  time  he  said  nothing  of 
tne  great  burdens  of  the  people,  or  of  the  necessity  of  the  strictest 
aoonumy,  but  hu  statement  of  bills  and  sums  passed  was  a  lesson  in 
itself.  "  Your  maje^y's  loval  Commons."  said  he,  "  have  passed 
Ave  moi^y  bills  for  the  service  of  the  current  year.  The  first,  a  bill 
for  enabling  your  majesty  to  defiray  the  extra  expenses  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  gold  coin ;  the 
s«catid«  for  raising  five  millions  by  annuities,  and  for  establishin<;  a 
lottery  ;  another,  for  laying  a  tax  upon  servants ;  another,  for  lav- 
ing  a  tax  upon  auetionst  and  upon  sales  of  estates,  leases,  and  gooos, 
by  anetion ;  and  another  for  granting  to  your  majesty  a  certain  sum 
out  of  the  sinking  toad,  and  for  appropriating  the  several  sums 
mnted  in  this  aeMion  to  uses  therein  provided ;  to  which  your 
nUthftil  Commons.  Sir,  humbly  desire  your  assent.  Your  Com- 
mons, Sir.  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  have  applied  them  • 
sel^«a  with  all  possible  diligence  to  public  business ;  and  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  procure  the  ease,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of 
vonraubiiects;  and  have  granted  the  most  ample  supplies.  They 
have  strmoigthened  the  hands  of  government,  and  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  a  speedjr  and  efitsctual  reconciliation  with 
America.  They  are  fully  conscious  how  necessary  it  Is  that  the 
trovbles  ia  America  should  be  amicably  settled  ;  and  tiiat  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  this  country  should  be  established  and  maintained 
over  aU  yonr  majesty's  dominions.  Your  faithful  Commons,  firmly 
relying  on  vour  majesty's  wisdom  and  true  regard  to  the  interest  of 
all  your  subjects,  have  strengthened  your  hands  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner ;  and  have  every  right  to  expect  that  vour  majesty's  subjecU  in 
America  will  return  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  and  that  dis- 
ordtf  and  rebellion  will  give  place  to  peace  and  reoondUation.'* 


mitted;  the  troops  were  put  in  straggling  canton- 
ments far  apart;'  and  one  of  the  most  critical 
points  was  entrusted  to  a  body  of  Hessians,  who 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  American  people,  while 
their  commander.  Colonel  Rballe,  or  Rawle,  was  a 
dull,  brave,  obstinate  man — a  mere  sabreur  of  the 
old  school.  The  most  careless  confidence  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  cantonments,  arising  out  of  the 
belief  that  Washington's  army  was  entirely  dis- 
organized, and  that  the  Americans  would  neither 
attack  nor  wait  to  be  attacked  when  the  annual 
freezmg  of  the  Delaware  should  enable  the  British 
to  cross  it  Washington,  who  had  spies  every- 
where, ascertained  the  situation  of  our  forces,  and 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  attack,  which 
might  save  Philadelphia,  and  induce  his  enemy  to 
fall  back  from  the  Delaware.  On  the  24th  of 
December  he  collected  his  regiments  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  some  higher  up,  some  lower 
down,  but  all  out  of  sight  of  the  British  and 
Hessians.  He,  however,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  a  considerable  force  at  Phila- 
delphia to  keep  down  the  realists,  who  seemed 
threatening  to  rise  in  arms.  On  Christmas  day  he 
made  all  his  preparations  for  crossing  the  river  by 
night ;  but  when  the  division  he  conducted  in  per- 
son got  to  their  boats  they  found  the  water  so  ob  • 
structed  with  ice,  that  they  could  scarcely  force  a 
passage  through  it,  and  it  was  thus  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  they  reached  the  left  bank, 
a  little  above  Trenton,  where  Rhalle  lay  with  his 
Hessians.  At  the  same  time  General  Irvine  was 
crossing  the  river  lower  down  at  Trenton  ferry, 
with  orders  to  secure  a  bridge  below  Trenton 
town,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Hessians  by  that 
road ;  and  General  Cadwallader  was  passing  over 
at  Dunk's  Ferry  to  carry  a  post  at  Mount  HoUy. 
A  trusty  spy  had  told  him  that  he  had  looked  into 
the  houses  where  the  British  and  Hessians  were 
quartered,  and  had  found  them  buried  in  sleep  and 
in  Christmas  drink.*  Washington  made  sure  of 
sweeping  nearly  all  the  cantonments;  but  Irvine 
and  Cadwallader  could  not  get  across  their  artil- 
lery, and  would  not  venture  without  it :  they  re- 
turned to  the  -  right  bank,  and  left  the  com- 
mander-in-chief alone  on  the  left.  It  was  four 
o'clock  before  Washington  could  get  his  own  divi- 
sion, which  consisted  of  2500  of  his  best  men,  into 
motion,  and  then  he  had  to  march  eight  or  nine 
miles  before  he  came  upon  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
But  those  mercenaries  slept  on,  and,  though  it  was 
eight  o'clock  and  daylight  before  the  Americans 
arrived,  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  almost 

*  Stedman  on  this  occasion  does  not  accuse  the  Hessians  of  drunk- 
eness.  but  of  something  tat  worse.  *'  The  Hessians."  he  says,  *'  sinoe 
tliey  had  been  quartered  at  Trenton,  had  given  way  to  a  laxity  of 
diieipline  and  an  inattention,  that  proceeded  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  enervated  situation  of  tlie  enemy,  and  of  the  improbability  of 
their  adopting  any  offensive  measures  ag^nst  them.  It  is  not.  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  they  neglected  the  means  of  seeuring  themselves 
fkt>m  a  sunrise,  nor  that  the  Americans  were  sufEered  to  proceed  on 
their  march  without  molestation.  ....  When  Rhalle  endeavoured 
to  collect  his  troops  many  of  his  men  were  lUieent  on  pillaging  par- 
ties, and  those  who  were  on  the  spot  were  more  busUy  employed  in 
securing  their  plunder  than  in  putting  th«  town  in  a  proper  state  of 
defenod." 
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surrounded  in  the  town  before  they  fired  a  musket. 
At  the  first  crash  of  mingled  musketry  and  artil- 
lery— ^Washington  had  brought  several  field-pieces 
with  him — Rhalle  ran  out  into  the  street,  assem- 
bled all  that  he  could  of  his  three  regiments,  and 
bravely  charged  Washington's  main  body ;  but  in 
Uie  very  beginning  of  tlie  attack  he  was  brought 
down  mortally  wounded  by  an  American  rifle, 
and  then  his  men  endeavoured  to  retreat  towards 
Princetown,  a  place  about  fifteen  miles  up  the 
river,  where  General  Leslie  was  cantoned.  But  by 
this  time  every  road  was  blocked  up  in  force  by 
the  Americans,  who,  in  addition  to  their  own 
artillery,  had  now  got  possession  of  all  the  field- 
pieces  in  Trenton.  After  a  short  hesitation  and 
very  little  fighting — for  only  about  twenty  of  them 
were  killed — the  Hessians,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  thousand,  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans  two  privates  were 
killed,  two  frozen  to  death,  and  one  ofiicer  and 
three  or  four  privates  wounded.  About  five  hun- 
dred Hessians,  among  whom  were  a  troop  of 
light  horse,  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of  Trenton 
towards  the  bridge  which  General  Irvine  was  to 
have  seized,  got  safely  off  by  crossing  the  bridge 
and  retreating  down  the  river  to  Bordentown.  As 
that  road  was  open,  nearly  the  whole  force  might 
have  escaped  by  it,  if  the  Hessians  had  had  any 
presence  of  mind,  and  had  moved  firom  the  town 
in  time.^  If  Count  Donop,  who  commanded 
another  division  of  Hessians  two  thousand  strong, 
had  not  made  an  absurd  movement  from  Borden- 
town two  days  before,  he  might,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment and  a  march  ef  only  six  miles,  have  retaken 
the  prisoners  made  at  Trenton,  and  driven  Wash- 
ington into  the  Delaware  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery  and  of  a  good  part  of  his  men.  But 
Donop,  having  left  only  a  guard  of  eighty  men  at 
Bordentown,  had  gone  down  the  river  in  quest  of 
a  phantom,t  And  was  now  eighteen  miles, from 
Trenton.  As,  however,  even  slow  Grermans 
might,  in  cases  of  emergency,  march  with  bag, 
baggage,  and  artillery  eighteen  miles  in  twelve 
hours,  as  there  was  a  strong  division  of  Bri- 
tish at  Princetown,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Trenton,  and  as  Generals  Irvine  and  Cadwal- 
lader  either  could  not  or  would  not  come  to  his 
support,  Washington  was  obliged  to  think  of  re- 
treating as  soon  as  he  had  refreshed  his  people ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  he  re- 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  six  field- 
pieces,  and  all  the  stores  and  other  booty  he  had 
made.  The  expedition  had  a  surprising  effect 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Americans,  and  all  pains  were 
taken  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Hitherto  his  raw 
recruits  had  looked  upon  the  veteran  Hessians 
with  fear  and  dismay.  To  break  the  spell  and  to 
convince  the  inhabitants  that  his  success  was  not, 

*  Capi.  Harrises  Journal. 

+  The  day  before  0hri4maa-day,  when  he  moved  in  earnest, 
Washington  had  sent  all  the  boys  and  vagabonds  he  coald  collect,  to 
appear  opposite  Bordentown.  'Donop  mistook  them  for  a  fighting 
division  of  the  American  army,  and,  tberofore, .  moTcd  in  teaich  of 
uom. 


as  many  suggested,  a  mere  fiction,  Washington  dis- 
patched all  his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  and 
caused  them,  in  their  abject  state,  to  be  paraded 
through  all  the  streets  of  the  town.  His  good  fortune, 
however,  made  him  rash.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  Delaware  was  completely  frozen  over,  and 
the  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  his  army  and  artillery. 
He  resolved  to  recover  the  Jerseys,  and,  sending 
Grenerals  Cadwallader,  Irvine,  and  Mifflin  across 
the  ice  with  between  3000  and  4000  men,  he  him- 
self recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  (1776),  and  took  post  at  Trenton,  which  had 
not  yet  been  re-occupied  by  our  arms.  When 
united  his  whole  force  must  considerably  have  ex- 
ceeded 6000  men,  for  his  recent  exploit  had 
brought  in  many  recruits,  and  those  whose  time  of 
service  was  up,  agreed  to  remain  a  little  longer 
upon  receiving  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  per  man. 
But  General  Grant,  with  a  strong  body  of  British 
and  auxiliary  troops,  had  advanced  from  Bruns- 
wick, and  had  joined  General  Leslie  at  Princetown  ; 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  England  when  news  arrived  at  New 
York  of  the  affair  at  Trenton,  had  rapidly  returned 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Jersey  army,  was  in 
Princetown  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  had  there 
concentrated  all  the  troops  he  had  on  the  Dela- 
ware river.  And  on  the  2nd  of  January,  some 
days  sooner  than  the  Americans  expected  him, 
Cornwallis  descended  from  Princetown,  drove  the 
enemy's  outposts  before  him,  and  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  reached  Trenton.  Washington 
retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a  creek,  as  the 
Americans  call  it,  which  runs  through  that 
town.  The  British  attempted  to  follow  him; 
but,  finding  the  fords  of  the  creek  guarded 
by  artillery,  they  desisted,  and  began  to  kindle 
their  fires  and  spread  their  blankets.  The  Ame- 
ricans also  kindled  their  fires  and  spread  their 
blankets ;  and  then  a  cannonade  was  begun,  and 
kept  up  on  both  sides  till  it  was  pitch  dark. 
Comwidlis  resolved,  with  a  full  confidence  of  yic- 
tory,  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  in  the 
morning  ;  Washington,  aware  of  his  intention,  re- 
solved to  fly  by  night*  He  would  have  recrossed 
the  Delaware  if  he  had  been  able ;  but  a  rapid, 
temporary  thaw  had  set  in,  and  the  ice  was  reported 
rotten  and  unsafe.  In  this  desperate  dilemma  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  proposed  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done— to  leave  Philadelphia  to 
itself,  and  strike  across  the  country  by  an  open  and 
circuitous  road,  and  get  into  the  rear  of  Prince- 
town, where  Cornwallis  had  not  left  any  consider- 
able force.  The  plan  was  of  course  adopted,  the  bag- 
gage was  silently  packed  up,  and  sent  off,  and  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  renewing  their 

•  The  movements  of  the  British  army  were  generally  betrayed  be- 
forehand to  the  Americans,  and  oocaidonally  in  a  way  which  firces 
the  conviction  that  there  were  traitors  at  our  head-quarter*.  Wash- 
ington knew  the  importance  of  secret-service  money,  and  often  em- 
ployed that  means  of  corruption.  Just  at  this  critical  moment,  wlien 
correct  intelligence  was  so  important.  Mr.  Robert  Morris  raised, 
on  his  private  credit  in  PliUodelpliia.  500/.  in  specie,  which  he 
transmitted  to  Washington,  "  who  employed  it  in  procuring  infor- 
mation not  otherwise  to  have  been  ubtoiaed.*'— iforsAo//.  Lift  9f 
fFasfttftgUm,  ^    ^ 
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biyouac-fires  and  leaving  their  advanced  pickets  and 
several  small  parties  to  guard  for  a  time  the  fords 
of  Assumpinck  Creek,  the  American  army,  router 
than  Quakers,  stole  away  by  the  road  called  the 
Quaker  Road.     As  day  dawned  they  discovered 
the  British  regiments — the  1 7th  and  55th — in  full 
march  from  Princetown  to  join  Lord  Comwallis 
at  Trenton.     The  morning  was  so  foggy  that  the 
English  at  first  mistook  the  Americans  for  Hes- 
sians.    A  fierce   conflict  ensued,  and   for  some 
time  the  two  British  regiments  most  gallantly 
resisted  the  whole  of  Washington's  army.    Colonel 
Mawhood,  who  commanded,  posted  them  on  some 
rising  ground  between  Princetown  and  the  enemy, 
sent  back  his  baggage  waggons  along  the  road, 
and    dispatched    orders  for  the  40th  regiment, 
that   lay    at  Princetown,  to  come  up  instantly 
to   his  assistance.      When    the   Americans    ad- 
vanced he  opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artil- 
lery  upon  them,    which   did  the    more    execu- 
tion, as  they  were  huddled  together  in  a  most  un- 
military  fashion,  and  were  absolutely  moving  with- 
out forming  into  lines.     Thus  their  van  was  soon 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  then  the  17th  regiment 
rushed   forward  with  fixed  bayonets  and  drove 
them  back  pell-mell  to  a  ravine  which  separated 
them  from  their  rear.      In  attempting  to  rally 
this    rabble-rout,   General   Mercer,   described  as 
a  valuable  officer,  who  had  served  with  Washing- 
ton during  his  campaigns  against  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  Ohio,  was  mortally  wounded.    The 
van  was  in  fact  thoroughly  beaten  when  Wash- 
ington galloped  up  to  the  ravine,  got  his  main 
body  into  something  like  order,  and  encouraged 
them  by  his  cheers  and  his  fearless  example  to 
cross  it  and  attack  the  British — ^who,  after  all,  were 
only  tKO  regiments,  and  those,  numerically,  not 
strong  ones.     But  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued  be- 
fore he  could  get  across  that  line :  Colonels  Haslet 
and  Potter,  Captain  Neal  of  the  American  artillery. 
Captain   Fleming,  and  five  others  of  Washing- 
ton s  best  officers  were  killed  near  the  ravine,  and 
be  himself  had  several  hair-breadth  escapes.     The 
number  of  his  men  that  fell,  killed  or  wounded, 
wras,  as  usual,  carefully  concealed;  but  it  must 
have  been  very  considerable.     It  was  assumed  by 
British  officers — and   apparently  without   much 
presumption — ^that  if  the  40th  had  come  up  in 
time  from  Princetown  they  could  have  kept  the 
Americans  in  play,  blundering  at  that  ravine,  until 
Comwallis  could  have  taken  them  in  the  rear, 
when  the  surrender  or  annihilation  of  their  whole 
army  must  have  been  all  but  inevitable.     But  the 
40th  were  slow  in  moving,  and  Washington,  after 
several  efforts,  succeeded  in  severing  the  brave  17th 
from  the  55th ;  and  that  success  got  him  out  of  his 
predicament.  The  17  th,  nevertheless,  cut  their  way 
through  his  main  body  and  rear,  and  marched  on 
for  Trenton.  The  55th ;  less  brave  or  less  fortunate, 
fell  back   to    Princetown,   and   thence   retreated 
with  the  40th  to  New  Brunswick ;  but  these  two 
latter  regiments  lost  a  great  number  in  prisoners, 
not  so  much  on  the  field  as  in  the  slow  operations 
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of  escorting  stores  and  artillery  from  Princetown, 
which  place  was  open  and  untenable.  Washington 
entered  it,  but  could  find  no  rest  there,  for  Lord 
Comwallis  had  discovered  his  ruse  and  was  now 
close  in  his  rear.    As,  however,  the  great  object 
of  the  English  general's  solicitude  was  New  Bmns- 
wick    and  not  Princetown,  and   as  our   troops 
diverged  by  a  road  to  the  right,  Washington  was 
enabled  to  clear  out  and  to  reach  and  cross  Mill- 
stone River,   breaking  down  the  bridge  behind 
him  to  stop  pursuit.    That  night  Lord  Comwallis 
lay  at  New  Brunswick,  and  there  he  continued  to 
lie  for  many  days,  during  which  time  Washington 
overran  the  greater  part  of  East  and  West  Jersey, 
made  himself  master  of   the  coast  opposite  to 
Staten  Island,  by  seizing  Newark,  Elizabeth  Town, 
and  Woodbridge,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Morris  Town,  a  place  naturally  strong  and  difficult 
of  access,  situated  among  hills,  with  a  fine  country 
in  the  rear,  abounding  in  supplies.     We  had  thus 
for  the  time  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys, 
and  had  left  the  inhabitants  who  had  declared  for 
us  in  a  woeful  condition.     They  had  been  harassed 
and  plundered  by  the  British  and  by  the  Hessians, 
and  now  they  were  plundered  and  harassed  by  the 
army  of  congress.      Washington,  however,  did 
what  he  could  to  stop  the  rapacious  hands  and  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  his  New  Englanders,  backwood- 
roen,  and  Virginians ;  and,  when  something  like 
order  was  restored  in  the  colony,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation mercifully  absolving  all  those  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  tendered  by  the  king's 
commissioners,   and   promising  them  friendship 
and  protection  on  condition  of  their  taking  another 
oath  prescribed  by  congress.     The  large  majority 
of  the  Jersey-men  swore  as  he  wished;  and,  while 
not  a  few  of  them  joined  his  army,  others,  pretend- 
ing still  to  be  good  royalists,  acted  as  his  spies  in 
the  English  cantonments  and  even  at  General 
Howe's  head-quarters    in  New  York.     Making 
every  possible  allowance  for  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  countnr  he  had  to  guard,  in  order  to  cover 
the  Jerseys,  Howe's  conduct  must  still  He  open  to 
severe  blame.     **  In  all  these  transactions,"  says 
Stedman,  **  there  was  something  inexplicable  to 
the  rational  part  of  mankind,  who  could  not,  by  any 
well  founded  arguments,  defend  the  manner  in 
which  the  troops  were  cantoned.    They  could  not 
account  for  so  slender  an  establishment  being  left 
at  the  two  barriers,  Trenton  and  Bordentown. 
The  neglecting  to  fortify  those  posts  nearest  the 
enemy,  and  most  in  danger,  seemed  to  them  un- 
pardonable ;  the  placing  the  British  in  the  greatest 
number  fardiest  from  the  enemy,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Hessians ;  the  not  retaking,  instantly,  the  posts  on 
the  banks  of  the  DeUiware,  which  posts  covered 
the  whole  province  of  Jersey ; — all  tnese  circum- 
stances were  generally  animadverted  on  with  much 
severity."  *    But  what  was  far  more  extraordinary 
than  all  these  blunders,  was  the  fact  that  Genend 
Howe,  though  at  only  a  few  miles'  distance,  with  a 
far  superior  force,  with  a  good  fleet  at  command, 

*  Biitory  of  the  American  war. 
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and  with  all  the  materials  and  means  of  war  in 
abondance,  left  Washington  midisturbed  where  he 
was,  for  several  months,  to  strengthen  his  positions, 
to  erect  forts,  mills,  and  magazines,  to  receive 
20,000  stand  of  arms  and  1000  barrels  of  gun- 
powder from  France,  to  reconcile  or  accustom  the 
peo]^e  of  the  country  to  the  dominion  of  congress, 
and  to  distress  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
British  advanced  posts  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 
It  was  true  it  was  winter,  and  the  season  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March  exces- 
sively severe;  but,  if  Americans  could  keep  the 
field,  British  and  Northern  Germans  inured  to 
cold,  and  far  better  provided  with  clothes,  tents, 
and  comforts,  could  have  done  the  same;  and, 
as  Washington  set  the  example,  by  banning  a 
winter  campaign,  Howe  ought  to  have  followed  it 
up,  without  pause  or  intermission,  till  his  enemy 
were  crushed  or  again  driven  in  a  helpless  condi- 
tion beyond  the  Delaware.  But  such  campaigns, 
as  yet,  were  rarities  in  the  eyes  of  European  routine 
generals,  and  Howe  was  never  the  man  to  despise 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  snug  winter  quarters. 
Besides,  as  we  firmly  beUeve,  he  had  no  wish  to 
hurry  on  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  Something, 
however,  was  done  on  our  side  during  this  long 
season  of  repose.  Several  thousand  provincifd 
troops,  native  Americans  still  ardent  in  the  royal 
cause,  the  triumph  of  which  would  restore  to  them 
their  property,  their  consideration,  and  all  that  they 
had  lost,  were  enrolled  and  trained,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  who  had 
been  very  active  in  collecting  them,  and  who  was 
now  honoured  with  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
the  prorincials.  An  intercourse  was  kept  up  with 
the  royalists  in  other  parts  of  the  contment,  and 
Washington  was  repeatedly  alarmed  by  rumours 
of  movements  and  insurrections  in  the  two  counties 
of  Somerset  and  Worcester.  In  the  province  of 
Maryland  the  royalists  threatened  to  nse  in  great 
force,  in  which  case  they  would  have  been  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  in  the  county  of 
Sussex  and  in  the  Delaware  state.*  But  congress 
put  the  committees  of  safety  into  operation,  and 
recommended  the  apprehension  and  instant  re- 
moval "  of  all  persons  of  influence  or  of  desperate 
character^^*  within  the  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Somerset,  to  some  remote  place,  there  to  be  secured ; 
and  the  republican  g;ovemor  of  Maryland  had 
troops  put  at  his  disposal  to  carry  this  recom- 
mendation or  order  into  execution.  Even  in  the 
New  England  provinces  and  the  back  country  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  had  been  so  hot, 
there  was  now  a  considerable  coolness  and  heart- 
failing  among  the  revolutionary  party,  which  gave 
encouragement  to  the  Tories  or  royalist  party  to 
show  themselves.  Greneral  Gates,  who  had  been 
stationed  by  Washington  at  Albany,  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  what  he  called  **  the  amazing  increase 
and  plots  of  the  Tories^^*  in  those  parts,  and  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  more  troops  in  order  to  be  able 
to  suppress  them. 

-^       •  Oordon^Mawluai. 


When  General  Howe  began  to  think  of  bestir- 
ing  himself,  he  was  assured  that  Washington's 
main  position,  now  at  a  place  called  the  Manor  of 
Courland,  among  the  Jersey  hills,  was  converted 
into  a  sort  of  citadel,  with  quantities  of  artillery, 
provisions,  forage,  and  stores  of  every  kind  de- 
posited in  it;  and  that  the  port  through  which 
these  supplies  were  chiefly  carried  was  a  place 
called  Peekshill,  up  the  Hudson,  and  about  fifty 
miles  from  New  York.  On  the  23rd  of  March  he 
sent  a  detachment  of  500  men,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Bird,  to  ascend  the  river  in  a  couple  of 
transports,  drive  the  Americans  frt>m  Ptekshill, 
and  bring  off  the  stores.  Seven  or  eight  hundred 
Americans  fled  from  that  position  as  the  British 
approached  it ;  but  before  they  retreated  they  set 
fire  to  their  barracks  and  store-houses;  so  that 
Bird  was  obliged  to  return  without  any  booty.  A 
month  after  this  exploit  Howe  sent  2000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  General 
Agnew,  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  to  beat  up  the 
town  of  Danbury,  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  stores  for  Washington's 
army  had  been  deposited.  This  strong  detach- 
ment sailed  up  the  East  River  in  transports,  under 
convoy  of  two  frigates,  and  landed  by  night  at 
Camp's  Point.  Thence  making  a  night's  march, 
they  reached  Danbury  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Americans  fled  out  of  the  town  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  bum  their  magazines,  and  the  detachment 
entered  without  opposition.  J3ut  the  stores  were 
too  numerous  and  heavy  to  be  carried  off;  they 
had  brought  no  carriages  with  them;  therefore, 
they  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  burned  1600  barrels 
of  pork  and  beef,  600  barrels  of  flour,  2000  barrels 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  2000  tents,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military  clothing,  of 
which,  as  of  the  tents,  Washington  was  in  great 
want.  This  work  of  destruction  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  following  morning,  when  the 
detachment  began  to  march  back  to  their  shipping, 
not  expecting  to  find  any  enemy  on  their  road. 
But,  while  they  had  been  burning  and  destroying, 
the  Connecticut  men  had  been  marching  and  mn- 
ning  in  from  all  quarters,  and  Greneral  Wooster 
had  brought  round  some  field  artillery  and  placed 
it  at  the  end  of  a  bridge  over  which  he  thought 
the  British  must  of  necessity  pass.  And  there  was 
a  greater  than  Wooster  in  the  field — for  when 
the  detachment  reached  the  little  town  of  Bridge- 
field  they  foimd  General  Arnold  posted  there  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  with  entrenchments 
in  his  front.  There  was  no  road  but  through 
the  town,  and,  therefore,  the  word  of  command 
was  given  to  force  the  entrenchments.  The 
British  troops  mshed  on  and  carried  them  after  a 
short  but  terrible  conflict,  which  very  nearly  put 
an  end  to  the  career  of  Arnold.  That  adventurous 
man  had  his  horse  shot  ,under  him,  and  while  ex- 
tricating himself  was  charged  with  a  fixed  bayonet 
by  an  English  soldier ;  but  the  fortune  and  address 
of  the  horse-dealer  prevailed,  and  he  shot  the  man 
dead  with  a  horse  pistol.     As  the  day  was  on  the 
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wane,  and  as  the  British  troops  were  extremely 
fatigued,  having  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights,  they 
formed  themselves  into  an  oblong  square,  and  lay 
upon  their  arms  till  morning.  When  they  moved 
they  soon  came  to  the  bridge,  and  there  they  found 
General  Wooster  with  his  field  pieces,  and  two 
strong  columns  drawn  up  on  the  river  bank. 
Most  fortunately,  however,  their  guide  led  them  to 
a  ford  three  miles  above  the  bridge,  and  there  they 
crossed  and  got  between  Worcester  and  their  ships. 
But,  though  disconcerted  by  this  rapid  manoeuvre, 
the  Americans  followed,  fighting  or  skirmishing 
nearly  all  the  way  to  Camp's  Point.  But  the  fare- 
well greeting  of  the  English  was  memorable.  Sir 
Willuun  Erskine  put  himself  at  the  head  of  400 
men,  charged  and  broke  the  two  American  columns, 
and  drove  them  back  across  the  country  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  They  left  behind  them,  dead  on 
the  field.  General  Wooster,  several  field  officers, 
and  a  great  many  men.  The  loss  of  the  British  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about  200.  The 
rest  got  unmolested  on  board  their  transports  and 
returned  to  New  York.* 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  Americans  re- 
taliated in  kind;  for,  having  learned  that  we 
had^  a  quantity  of  salt  beef  and  pork,  forage, 
and  other  commodities  deposited  in  a  slovenly 
manner  on  Long  Island,  at  a  place  called 
Sagg's  or  Saggy  Harbour,  they  resolved  to  de- 
stroy them  by  a  night  attack.  The  expedition 
was  undertaken  byone  Colonel  Meigs,  a  Connec- 
ticut-man, who  had  been  trained  under  Arnold, 
and  had  been  present  at  the  attempt  to  storm  the 
lower  town  of  Quebec.  Meigs,  with  his  detach- 
ment, crossed  the  Sound  in  whale  boats,  got  to 
Saggy  Harbour  before  the  break  of  day,  and  im- 
m^iately  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
Though  he  met  with  more  resistance  than  he  ex- 
pected from  the  crews  of  some  English  merchant- 
men and  an  armed  schooner,  he  succeeded  in  set- 
ting fire  to  the  store-houses  and  to  some  of  the 
shipping :  he  also  took  about  90  prisoners ;  and 
then  returned  glorious  and  triumphant  to  his  own 
fireside  at  Guilford,  in  Connecticut.  A  few  weeks 
later,  one  Colonel  Barton  rivalled  Meigs  in  ven- 
turousness  and  rapidity  of  movement.  In  the 
winter  of  the  preceding  year,  when  Washington 
had  fled  to  the  Delaware  before  Lord  Comwallis, 
Colonel  Harcourt,  commanding  our  light  horse,  took 
prisoner  Charles  Lee,  who  had  deserted  from  our 
service,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
gone  over  to  the  Americans,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  rank  of  major-general.  Lee,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  join  Washington  with  3000  men,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  Harcourt's  horse.  Accord- 
ing to  a  British  officer,  he  behaved  in  as  cowardly 
a  manner  in  this  transaction  as  he  had  behaved 
dishonourably  in  every  other,  and,  afler  firing  one 
or  two  shots  from  the  house,  came  out  and  entreated 
oar  troops  to  spare  his  life.t    He  told  his  captors 

*  Stedman.—QoTdon.'— Burke,  in  Ann.  Begist—Manhall.'— Carlo 


t  Captain  Harris's  Journal.— Harris  adds— "Had  be  behaved  witb 
prapw  spirit  I  should  hare  pitied  him.  aud  wished  that  bis  enerxics 


that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  three  things : — 1st. 
That  the  New  England-men  would  fight;  2nd. 
That  America  was  unanimous;  and  3rd.  That 
she  could  aflbrd  two  men  for  our  one.*  His  loss 
was  considered  a  severe  blow  to  the  American 
cause.  Lee  had  been  a  soldier  almost  fi-om  his 
birth,  and  had  seen  much  service  during  the  last 
war,  in  Portugal  under  Burgoyne,  and  in  America 
under  Chatham's  favourite  generals.  His  military 
knowledge  was  great,  and  he  had  been  exceedingly 
useful  informing  and  disciplining  the  revolutionary 
armies.  He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  modem 
languages  and  with  most  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe,  so  that  he  was  considered  as  capable 
of  diplomacy  as  of  war.  The  British  officers  who 
took  him  boasted  they  had  taken  the  American 
palladium.t  They  expected  that  he  would  be  shot 
at  once — and,  according  to  the  military  code  and 
practice  of  all  European  nations,  a  court-martial 
on  a  mere  identification  of  his  person  over  a 
drum-head,  would  have  settled  the  &te  of  the  de* 
serter.  But  General  Howe  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, from  mercy  or  firom  policy,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  proceed  upon  these  bloody  canons,  and 
Lee  was  kept  at  New  York  as  a  dose  prisoner  in  a 
private  house.  Washington  proposed  g^iving  six 
Hessian  field  officers,  captured  at  Trenton,  in  ex- 
change for  him ;  but  it  was  replied  that,  as  Lee  was 
a  deserter  from  the  king's  service,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  be  exchanged 
by  cartel.  Congress  then  took  up  the  business,  and 
resolved,  that,  smce  Major-General  Lee  had  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  provost-marshal, 
**'  instead  of  being  enlarged  on  his  parole,  accord- 
ing to  the  humane  practice  that  had  taken  place 
with  officers  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  troops,"  General  Wash- 
ington should  be  directed  to  inform  General  Howe 
that  five  Hessian  field  officers  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell — the  officer  who  had 
sailed  into  Boston  with  his  300  men  after  Howe 
was  gone — should  be  thrown  into  close  confinement, 
and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  treatment 
which  Lee  should  receive.  And,  as  Campbell  had 
been  left  at  Boston,  the  revolutionary  council  of 
that  colony  were  instructed  to  look  to  him.  That 
council  of  fierce  New  Englanders  seem  to  have 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
spite  on  a  brave  and  gentlemanly  officer.  They 
stripped  him  of  his  property,  of  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life,  took  from  him  and  from  all  his  offi- 
cers their  side-arms  and  sold  them^  threw  him 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  in  the  common  gaol  of 
Concord,  and  decorated  his  unwholesome  apart- 
ment  with    the   ornaments  of   the    gallows  or 

bad  been  exerted  in  a  better  cause.  I  conld  hardly  refrain  firom 
teara  when  I  flrat  saw  bim,  and  tbought  of  the  miJtorable  fate  in 
which  his  obstinacy  had  invoWed  him."^Stedman  says  that  Lee,  not 
fancying  there  was  any  enemy  near  him,  b  id  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three  milen  f^om  his  armv,  and  had  stopped  at  a  house  to 
breakfa^;  and  that  Harcourt  gallopod  up  to  the  house,  surprised 
the  sentinels,  forced  open  the  door,  and  made  Ijee  prisoner,  as  well 
as  a  French  tieutcn-itUcohnel  who  was  breakfasting  with  him.  Lee 
was  initantly  mounted  and  carried  with  all  haste  to  New  York. 

•  Captain  Uarris. 

t  Gordon. 
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gibbet.*  Washington  felt  that  this  was  going  a 
ffreat  deal  too  fer ;  and  he  may  also  have  appre- 
hended retaliation  upon  his  officers  who  were  pri- 
soners in  our  hands,  and  who  were  at  that  moment 
more  than  300  in  number,  while  the  Americans 
had  scarcely  more  than  50  British  officers  in  their 
hands.  On  the  28lh  of  February,  after  receiving 
ColcKiel  Campbeirs  letter,  which  Howe  transmitted 
to  him,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Boston — 
**  You  will  observe  that  exactly  the  same  treatment 
is  to  be  shown  to  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  Hes- 
sian officers  that  General  Howe  shows  to  General 
Lee,  and,  as  he  is  only  confined  to  a  commodious 
house  with  genteel  accommodations,  we  have  no 
right  or  reason  to  be  more  severe  upon  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  I  would  wish  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  his  present  situation,  and  put 
into  a  house  where  he  may  live  comfortably." 
On  the  1 0th  of  Julv,  Colonel  Barton,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Rhode  Island  militia,  with  several 
other  militia  officers  and  volunteers,  chiefly  Rhode 
Islanders,  to  the  number  of  forty,  crossed  over  by 
night  from  Warwick  Neck  to  Rhode  Island,  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  and  seizing  General 
Prescot,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the 
British  troops  there.  Barton  no  doubt  had  re- 
ceived good  intelligence  from  the  people  of  the 
island.  Prescot's  head-quarters  were  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore :  he  was  guarded  by  only  one  sentinel  at 
a  time,  and  the  nearest  body  of  troops  were  above 
a  mile  oflf;  no  patrols  were  posted  on  the  shore, 
the  general  depending  solely  on  a  guard-ship  that 
lay  in  a  bay.  Barton  and  his  company  crossed  over 
in  two  row-boats,  landed  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  lay  there  till  near  midnight,  and  then 
advancing  with  great  caution,  they  surprised  the 
sentinel  at  the  gate,  took  the  general  in  his  bed, 
and,  without  allowing  him  time  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
they  hurried  him  to  their  boats  and  away  to  the 
mam-land.  It  is  said  that  they  reached  the  con- 
tinent before  Prescot  was  missed  on  the  island. 
That  general*s  imprudence  almost  merited  any 
thing  Uiat  could  be  done  to  him.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  announced  that  they  would  hang  him  if 
Howe  shot  Lee,  and  they  treated  him  in  the  inter- 
val with  much  harshness,  in  order  to  press  for  an 
exchange — general  for  general.  Congress  re- 
warded Barton  by  voting  him  an  elegant  sword,  t 
In  the  mean  time  Washington,  who  had  been 
greatly  reinforced,  had  quitted  his  encampment  at 
Courland  Manor,  and  had  taken  up  a  still  stronger 

*  In  a  letter  to  hb  cammftDder  in<chief,  Oeneral  Howe,  dated  Gbn* 
eordOaol.  the  l4th  of  February.  1T77.  Ctdonel  CampbeU,  after  •tatliup 
that  he  waa  lodced,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the  f^oet  and  enow 
in  the  extreme,  in  a  dirty,  uuj^laied  dongeon  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  tquare.  and  that  oat  horn  the  a^oiamg  yard  by  two  doore,  with 
double  locks  and  bolts,  and  mentioning  other  severities  and  pri- 
rations  to  which  he  was  subjected,  too  disgusting  to  be  quot^. 
adds:—**  The  attendance  of  a  single  servant  is  also  denied  me  and 
erery  visit  fhnn  a  ffHend  positively  revised ;  in  short.  Sir,  was  a  fire 
to  happen  in  any  chamber  of  the  gaol,  which  is  all  wood,  the  ehim- 
ney-stacks  excepted.  I  might  perish  in  the  flames  before  the  gaoler 
oould  go  through  the  ceremony  of  unbolting  the  doors ;  although,  to 
do  him  Justice,  in  his  sUtion.  I  really  think  him  a  man  of  humuiity  • 
his  house  is  so  remote,  that  any  call  fh>m  within,  especially  if  tbe 
wind  was  high,  might  be  long  of  reaching  hin  eflectttaUy." 

t  Stcdmaiu— Ggidoii.»MarshaU. 


position  at  Middle  Brook,  with  entrenchments  and 
well-garnished  batteries  in  his  front  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Howe,  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  field  at  least  two  months  earlier,  left  New 
York  and  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Uie  Jerseys.  As 
the  American  lines  at  Middle  Brook  were  so  for- 
midable— though  not  so  terrible  but  that  they 
might  have  been  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point — it 
was  [his  object  to  tempt  Washington  from  them. 
Ailer  trying  other  expedients  he,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  retreated  with  seeming  precipitation  from  a 
position  he  had  taken  up  in  ^nt  of  Middle  Brook, 
evacuated  the  town  of  Brunswick,  and  ordered  his 
main  body  to  retire  *to  Amboy.  Washington  fell 
into  the  snare:  he  detached  large  bodies  of  his 
troops  to  pursue  Howe,  who  [threw  a  bridge  over 
the  narrow  channel  that  separates  Staten  Island 
from  the  continent,  and  sent  over  part  of  his  bag- 
gage and  a  small  number  of  men.  Upon  this 
Washington  himself  moved  from  Middle  Brook, 
abandoned  what  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to 
create,  and  advanced  to  Quibble  Town.  The  rest 
of  Howe's  scheme  was  well  conceived,  but  by  the 
slowness  of  his  execution  Washington  was  once 
more  allowed  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness.  The  mass  of  the  British  army  moved 
back  by  different  routes,  in  order  to  get  on  his  flank 
and  rear,  and  by  intervening  between  him  and  the 
hills  to  bring  him  to  battle  on  open  ground.  Lord 
Comwallis  had  the  command  of  our  van,  but  he 
could  not  begin  his  march  till  the  26th  of  June — 
at  least  two  days  too  late.  His  lordship,  however, 
had  not  marched  far  when  he  fell  in  with  Washings 
ton's  advanced  body,  who  were  three  thousand^trong, 
advantageously  posted,  and  well  provided  with 
artillery.  The  British,  nevertheless,  attacked  them 
with  such  fury  that  they  gave  way  on  all  sides, 
and  fled  rather  than  retreated,  leaving  behind  them 
some  of  their  cannons  and  two  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Lord  Comwallis  pursued  the 
fugitives  as  far  as  Westfield ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  die 
day  was  excessive,  and  as  there  were  woods  beyond 
that  place,  he  halted  there  for  the  night,  and  thus 
allowed  the  Americans  to  get  back  to  their  old 
position  on  the  hills.  Washington  had  seen  his 
error,  and  had  quitted  Quibble  Town  and  had  began 
to  retreat  two  or  three  hours  before  the  engagement. 
On  the  28th  of  June  Howe  called  in  all  his  de- 
tachments, concentrated  his  army  at  Amboy,  and, 
on  the  following  day,  passed  in  earnest  over  [to 
Staten  Island,  leaving  Washington  entire  master 
of  the  Jerseys.  He  had  suddenly  altered  his  whde 
plan  of  operation.  The  fleet,  with  transports,  was 
collected  at  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  he  crammed  his  troops,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  in  the  holds  of  these  vessels,  thereby 
exposing  them  to  the  chances  of  a  greater  mortality 
than  they  would  have  run  the  risk  of  if  they  had 
attacked  Washington  in  his  lines.  Howe's  officers 
were  at  a  loss  to  divine  what  he  meant  to  do.  Some 
knew  that  he  was  expected  to  ascend  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General  Bur- 
goyne,  who  was  moving  in  an  opposite  direction 
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from   Canada,  with  the  intention  of  descending 
from  Ticonderoga  towards  Albany;  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  if  Howe  had  proceeded  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  had  .only  detached  two  thousand  men  to 
Albany,  the  sad  catastrophe  which  befel  our  army 
from  Canada  would  never  have  happened.     But 
Howe  apparently  thought  that  Burgoyne  might 
shift  for  himself,  and  that  the  grand  object  of  his 
own  campaign  must  now  be  the  taking  of  Phila- 
delphia.   To  this  end  he  had  embarked  the  mass 
of  his  army  on  the  5th  of  July ;  but  it  was  the 
23rd  before  he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  it 
was  the  30th  before  he  got  round  the  coast  to  the 
Capes  of  Delaware  *     It  was  the  worst  time  of  the 
year  for  such  a  voyage,  as  the  southerly  wind  at 
that  season  usually  blows  nineteen  days  out  of 
twenty,  and  his  course  was  to  the  southward.     His 
origind  intention  was  to  have  gone  up  the  Dela- 
ware from  its  mouth  to  Philadelphia ;  but,  deterred 
by  intelligence  that  the  Americans  had  raised  pro- 
digious   impediments  on  that    river,    he    again 
changed  his  mind,  and  stood  away  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Elk,  which  opens  on  Chesapeak  Bay.     The 
baffling  winds  continued,  as  every  one  who  knew 
the  country  predicted  they  would,  so  that  the  fleet 
did  not  make  the  Chesapeak  till  the  middle  of 
August.    The  soldiers  seemed  worn  out  by  this 
long  confinement  on  ship-board — the  horses  had 
for  the  most  part  become  nearly  useless.     He  then 
proceeded  up  the  river,  but  it  was  the  28th  of 
August  before  his  troops  were  landed  and  formed 
at  Elk  head;  and  it  was  the  2nd  of  September 
before  he  put  his  van  in  motion  on  the  road  leading 
to  Philadelphia.     On  the  3rd  his  advanced  body 
fell  in  with  some  detachments  of  the  enemy,  scat- 
tered them,  and  took  post  on  Iron  Hill  (their  posi- 
tion), which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Delaware 
river.t  Howe  followed,  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
his  whole  army  moved  onward  in  two  columns. 
On  the  1 1th  they  got  sight  of  the  American  army ; 
for  Washington  had  been  allowed  ten  times  more 
than  time  enough  to  march  from  Middle  Brook 
back  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Brandywine  river,  which,  on  his  present  line  of 
march,  Howe  must  necessarily  cross  in  order  to 
get  at  the  great  object  of  his  campaign.     Nay,  the 
Americans  had^  had  time  to  erect  batteries  and 
other  works   at  the   forks   of  the  Brandywine, 
and  to  strengthen  positions  which  were  naturally 
strong,  on  some  rising  wooded  ground,  a  little  in 
the  rear  of  the  fords.     Notwithstanding  their  for- 
midable position,  Howe  ujstantly  resolved  to  attack 
them;  and  this  time  his  attack  was  made  both 
with  judgment  and  celerity.     He  threw  forward, 
imder  General  Knyphausen,  the  second  division, 
consisting  of  two  British  brigades,  the  Hessians, 
and  a  corps  of  riflemen  or  rangers,  who  marched  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  principal  ford,  called  Chad's 
lord,  and  drove  a  detachment  of  Americans  into 

•  Genenl  Clinton  was  left  at  New  York  with  terenteen  battalions, 
the  loyal  American  militia*  and  a  regiment  of  light  horse. 

•f  The  afkir  of  Iron  Hill  waa  rather  a  warm  one.  Harris,  whoso 
ionmal  is  nnfortunatoly  very  short,  was  shot  through  the  leg  in  the 

"    -  "ithohUl. 


the  river.  Howe  then  advanced  himself,  placed 
some  guns  in  battery  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
began  a  well-sustained  fire  on  the  American  works 
and  lines.  The  Americans  replied,  and  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  except  defending  that  ford.  But 
in  the  mean  while  Lord  Cornwallis  had  quietly  slid 
off"  in  the  rear  of  Howe,  and  by  marching  a  few 
miles  round  had  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine, 
and  was  now  getting  on  Washington's  flank.  When 
Cornwallis  fired  his  cannon — the  concerted  signal 
— in  that  direction,  the  Americans  fell  into  great 
confusion,  and  Knyphausen  with  his  division  rushed 
across  at  Chad  s  ford,  and  drove  them  from  their 
batteries  and  entrenchments  there  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  artillery  they  left  behind  them 
was  turned  against  them.  Shortly  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, after  beating  Sullivan,  who  had  been  de- 
tached to  keep  him  in  check,  driving  him  back 
into  a  wood  behind  Birmingham,  and  then  out  of 
the  wood,  came  briskly  up  the  Philadelphia  side  of 
the  river,  and  another  general  debdcle  took  place. 
The  Americans  fled  by  all  the  roads  that  were 
open  to  them,  and  by  many  a  wood  and  wild  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all.  With  such  men  as  he 
could  keep  together,  Washington  retreated  to  Ches- 
ter. His  march  was  encumbered  with  baggage 
and  artillery ;  yet  no  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  night  without  disturb- 
ance in  Chester,  Howe  remaining  on  the  field  of 
battle,  eight  miles  ofT.^  On  the  following  morning 
Washington  marched  bv  Derby  to  Philadelphia, 
and  there  he  was  allowed  two  whole  days  to  collect 
his  scattered  troops  and  remove  his  stores.  The 
Americans  suffered  considerably  in  this  battle;  300 
of  them  were  killed,  about  600  wounded,  and  400 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  did  not  acknowledge 
more  than  100  killed  and  400  wounded. 

It  was  at  Brandywine  that  the  famed  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  first  came  into  action  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans.  This  warm-hearted  and 
warm-headed  young  Frenchman  had  imbibed  the 
political  notions  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  sowing  the  seeds 
of  revolution  in  France;  and  he  had  been  fur- 
ther converted  by  the  adroit  representations  of 
Silas  Deane,  the  friend  of  John  the  Painter. 
La  Fayette  was  at  that  moment  (in  1776)  scarcely 
nineteen  years  old;  but  he  was  a  marquis,  and 
had  money;  and  it  was  hoped  by  Deane  that, 
between  the  old  French  animosities  against  England 
and  the  new  political  philosophy  so  fashionable  at 
Paris,  and  the  ardent  love  of  war  natural  to  French- 
men, his  example  would  be  followed  by  other  men  of 
rank  and  property.  As  La  Fayette  spoke  no  Eng- 
lish and  Silas  Deane  but  little  French,  a  German 
adventurer  called  Kalb,  who  wrote  Baron  before 

*  "  Fugitives,  cannon,  and  baggage  crowded  without  order  along 
the  road  leading  to  Chester.  ...  In  the  midst  of  that  dreadful 
confusion,  and  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to 
recover.  ...  If  the  British  had  marched  on  to  Derby,  our  army 
would  have  been  cut  np  and  destroyed ;  but  they  lost  an  alMmport> 
ant  night ;  and  this  was  perhaps  their  greatest  fault  durlnz  a  war  in 
which  they  committed  many  errors."— Jfesioirf  torittem  6y  kim»e{f 
Matt/  the  jfear  1780,  in  Memoirs,  Correspmience,  OMf  MoMteripU  qf 
Oeneral  La  FiUfette,  pMiihtd  hy  hit  family. 

t  Id.  Id. 
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his  name,  was  employed  as  interpreter  *  This 
Kalb  had  been  sent  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to 
examine  the  state  of  our  revolted  colonies,  and  was 
now  applying  for  service  with  the  insurgents. 
"  When,"  says  La  Fayette,  "  I  presented  my  boyish 
face  to  Mr.  Deane,  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardour  in  the 
cause  than  of  my  experience;  but  I  dwelt  much  upon 
the  effect  my  departure  would  excite  lin  France, 
and  he  signed  our  agreement."t     La  Fayette  con- 


L\  Payette. 
From  an  anonymoui  Portrait  published  ia  London,  1792. 

fided  his  scheme  to  his  two  young  friends,  Count 
Srfgur  and  Viscount  de  Noailles,  and  invital  them 
to  join  him ;  but  they  had  no  money  independent 
of  their  families,  who  reprobated  the  scheme  and 
kept  them  at  home.  La  Fayette  had  an  independ- 
ent revenue  of  nearly  200,000  livres — a  great  for- 
tune for  France.  Though  so  young,  he  was  mar- 
ried ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  wife  was  any 
serious  impediment;  although  she  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  departure,  in  an  interesting  situation. 
Preparations  were  making  at  the  moment  to  send 
a  French  ship  to  America,  but  the  very  bad  news 
which  arrived  damped  the  popular  or  commercial 
ardour,  and  defeated  the  scheme.  According  to 
La  Fayette's  own  account,  even  Silas  Deane  was 
despairing  of  the  cause,  when  he  (La  Fayette) 
told  him,  he  would  purchase  a  ship  on  his  own 
account  to  carry  out  arms  and  officers.  The  mar- 
quis asserts  that  the  ship  was  prepared  and  armed 
in  the  greatest  secrecy ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons to  support  the  belief  that  a  part  of  the  French 
ministry,  and  many  of  the  under  functionaries  of 
the  government,  were  privy  to  the  whole  scheme 
and  connived  at  it.  At  the  end  of  1776  Franklin 
arrived  at  Paris  to  assist  his  brofher  minister,  Silas 
Deane,  in  inducing  the  French  government  to 
declare  itself  openly,  and  contract  an  alliance,  offen- 

•  Memoirs  written  by  himself  until  the  year  1780,  in  Memoirs, 
Correspondence,  and  Manuscripts  of  General  La  Fayette,  published 
by  hii  family.  * 

t  Id. Id.. 


sive  and  defensive,  with  the  United  States.    La 
Fayette  corresponded  with  Franklin  through  the 
medium  of  another  American,  who  was  leas  gene- 
rally known,  and  the  philosopher  encouraged  the 
youth's  enthusiasm.    At  the  beginning  of  1777 — 
the  present  year — ^La  Fayette  came  over  to  London, 
where  his  wife's  uncle  was  residing  as  ambasaador. 
He  says  that,  on  arriving  in  our  capital,  he  first  paid 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  an  American,  and  after- 
wards^to  his  British  majesty — ^that  he  liked  the  idea 
of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  king  he  was  going  to  fight 
against — that  he  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  Qeorge 
Germaine,  the  minister  hi  the  afi^edrs  of  America, 
and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just 
returned  from  New  York — and  that  he  saw  at  the 
opera  Greneral  Clinton,  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
meet  on  the  field  of  battle.    But,  anxious  to  defend 
his  character  for  honour  and  sincerity,  and  to 
escape  the  odium  which  must  ever  attach  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  spy,  he  adds — "  Whilst  I  concealed 
my  intentions  of  going  to  make  war  in  America,  I 
openly  avowed  my  sentiments;  I  often  defended 
the  Americans;    I  rejoiced  at  their  success  at 
Trenton ;  and  my  apposition  spirit  obtained  for 
me  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelburne. 
I  refused  the  offers  made  me  to  visit  the  seaports, 
the  vessels  fitting  out  against  the  rebels^  and  every- 
thing that  might  be  construed  into  an  abuse  of  con- 
fidence." *     Returning  to  Paris,  he  lay  concealed 
for  a  few  days  in  the  apartments  of  Baron  Kalb, 
saw  a  few  Americans,  and  then  set  out  for  Bor- 
deaux, where  his  ship  was  lying  ready.     After 
some  delays  and  one  or  two  adventures— the  French 
government  pretending  rather  than  intending  to 
stop  him — he  got  on  board  his  ship  towards  the 
end  of  February,  and  set  sail  for  America,  accom- 
panied by  Baron  Kalb  and  a  few  other  adventurers, 
some  French,  some  Germans,  some  Poles.     He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  English  cruisers, 
and,  after  a  seven  weeks'  voyage,  he  landed  at 
Georgetown,  in  Carolina.     From  that  place  he 
travelled  by  land  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  first  met  Washington,  who  could 
not  but  receive  with  distinction  a  rich]  French 
nobleman  that  was  come  to  fight  for  the  infant 
republic  at  his  own  expense.     On  the  31  st  of  July 
the  congress  expressed  their  sense  of  his  accession 
to  their  cause  in  warm  terms,  and  resolved  Uiat  the 
inexperienced  young  man  should  have  the  rank 
and  commission  of  major-general.     He  had   ad- 
vanced with  Washington  to  the  Brandywine,  where 
he  first  came  under  fire,  and  was  shot  in  the  kg. 
As  he  was  wounded  at  the  moment  when  the 
Americans  were  giving  way  on  all  points,  he  wouki 
have  been  left  a  prisoner  on  the  field,  but  for  his 
aide-de-camp  M.  Gimat,  who  put  him  upon  his 
horse.     The  Baron  Saint  Ovary,  another  French 
volunteer,  was  made  prisoner  soon  after  the  action ; 
and  De  Coudry,  a  French  general,  was  drowned, 
or  drowned  himself,  in  the  Schuylkill.     Pulawski, 
that  noble  Pole  who  had  formed  the  plan  by  which 
Stanislaus  Augustus  was  carried  off  to  the  nrind- 

*  Memoirt  written  by  himaelf.  . 
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mill  near  Warsaw,  commanded  a  Equadron  of 
American  light  horse  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine.  But  these  Polish  patriots,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  own  country,  and  could  live  in 
no  other  save  by  the  sword,  were  not  all  on  one 
side ;  for  Count  Grrabowski,  whose  fall  we  shall 
presently  have  to  narrate,  was  serving  under  the 
banner  of  King  George.* 

When  General  Howe  put  his  army  in  motion, 
he  marched  towards  Chester  and  took  possession 
of  Wilmington,  where  he  lodged  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  ^as  then  only  a  good  dav's  march 
from  Philadelphia;  but  the  Schuylkill  flowed  be- 
tween him  and  that  friendly  city ;  and  Washington 
had  not  yet  relinquished  all  hopes  of  barring  his 
way.  The  Americans  loosened  the  floating  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill,  posted  General  Armstrong 
on  the  bank  of  that  river,  and  struck  away  to 
the  left  of  the  British  by  the  Lancaster  road,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  on  Howe's  flank,  and  re- 
peating the  stratagem  which  [had  been  so  success- 
ftilly  executed  by  Lord  Comwallis.  But  Howe, 
who  was  befriended  by  the  country-people,  and 
fully  informed  of  Washington's  movements,  ex- 
tended his  line  and  presented  such  a  front  on  the 
Lancaster  road  that  the  Americans  dared  not  attack 
him.  Howe's  not  attacking  the  Americans  is  insuf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which 
wetted  his  cartridges  and  made  the  roads  uncom- 
fortable. On  the  1 7th  of  September  Washington  fell 
back  to  Warwick  Furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of 
French  Creek.  Howe  did  nothing  but  unite  his 
columns.  From  French  Creek  Washington  de- 
tached General  Wayne  with  J  500  men  to  cross  a 
rough  country,  and  get,  if  possible,  in  Howe's  rear. 
But  Wayne's  movement  was  discovered  also,  and 
on  the  20th  of  September,  when  he  was  concealing 
himself  in  some  woods  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
British  army,  he  was  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  Major-general  Grey,  who  had  given  strict 
orders  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired,  and  that 
bayonets  alone  should  be  used.  Wayne  was  both 
surprised  and  signally  defeated;  Grey's  troops 
rushed  upon  him  in  his  bivouac  and  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter.     Three  hundred  Americans  were 

*  On  the  advance  of  Lord  Howe,  La  Fayette  waa  carried  from 
Philadelphia,  in  a  boat,  to  Bristol,  where  he  saw  the  fugitive  con- 
ferees, who  only  asiembled  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. He  was  conducted  to  Bethlehem,  an  establishment  of  the 
primitive,  peace-loving  Moravian  Brethren,  and  there  left  for  six 
weeks  to  have  bis  wound  cored.  He  here  conceived  and  endeavoured 
to  get  executed  certain  canning,  treacherous  schemes,  which  do  not 
altogether  harmonise  with  that  character  for  chivalrous  honour  and 
straightforwarduess  which  he  was  always  so  anxious  to  aatiert.  Wo 
might  forgive  something  to  the  inexperience  and  impatience  of  a  strip- 
ling, who  probably  had  never  read  many  chapters  of  the  Laws  ot 
Nations ;  but  La  Fkyette  gloried  in  thrae  tirojcru  thirty  years  aftei 
their  conception,  and  his  family  record  Uiem  with  fond  affection. 
We  nse  the  marquise  own  words:— ^'Ttie  good  Moravian  Brethren 
loved  him  and  deplored  his  warlilio  foUv.  WhiUt  listening  to  their 
sermons,  he  planned  setting  Europe  and  Asia  in  a  flame.  ...  He 
wrote  to  the  French  commander  or  Martinique,  and  proposed  to  him 
to  make  a  descent  npon  the  English  West  Indian  Islands,  under  Ame- 
ricam  eoUmn,  He  wrote  also  to  M.  de  Maurepas  (the  Frendi  prime 
minister),  and  offered  to  oonduet  some  Americans  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  concertina  previously  with  individuals  an  attack  on  the 
Fngi  JA*  colonies  in  the  East  Indi*«,  al$o  imder  American  e^omrs." 
The  important  French  colonv,  the  Isle  of  France,  was,  however,  to 
ftimish  men  and  aU  the  materials  of  war,  and  the  conquests  made 
in  India  were  to  remain  to  France.— JfeMoirs  written  btf  Mmtetf,  in] 
Memmrt,  Corretpomdenee,  <md  Mantuer^U  of  Oentral  La  Fayette ^  pnb- 
tithed  by  hi$  /imily. 


killed  and  wounded,  about  a  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  those  who  fled  left  all  their  baggage 
behind  them.  The  very  slight  loss  Grey  sus- 
tained proves  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ment. Washington  now  gave  up  the  notion  of 
defending  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  and  covering 
Philadelphia.  He  retreated  so  as  to  leave  the  road 
open ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  September  ^General 
Howe  began  to  cross  the  Schuylkill.  By  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  whole  army  was  over  the  river ;  on 
the  26th  they  entered  German  Town ;  and  on  the 
following  day  Lord  Comwallis  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  the  members  of  congress 
had  fled  only  a  few  days  before.  They  had  threat- 
ened that  they  would  set  fire  to  the  place  rather 
than  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British ;  but 
they  abandoned  the  terrible  design,  and  no  incen- 
diaries were  left  as  at  New  York.  The  chief  of 
the  loyal  quakers,  as  of  the  royalists  who  were  not 
quakers,  had  been  put  under  arrest  at  Howe*s 
approach,  and  about  twenty  of  them  had  been  sent 
close  prisoners  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  before 
Comwallis  arrived  at  their  city.  No  threats  or  per- 
suasions could  induce  these  men  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  congress,  or  contribute  to  a  war  which 
their  consciences  disapproved.  The  majority  of 
the  people  remained  m  Philadelphia,  and  were 
well-affected  to  the  mother  country.  But  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  city  did  not  give  Howe  the  com- 
mand of  the  Delaware ;  and  some  tremendous  works 
erected  on  that  river  prevented  his  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  British  fleet.  Franklin,  before  starting 
for  Paris  in  hb  diplomatic  capacity,  had  acted  as  an 
engineer  on  his  native  river,  and  by  his  direction 
three  rowsof  chevaux-de-frise,  composed  of  immense 
beams  of  timber,  bolted  together,  and  stuck  with 
iron  spikes,  were  sunk  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill. 
The  lower  line  of  the  chevaux-de-frise  was  pro- 
tected by  some  works  erected  on  the  Jersey  shore 
at  Billing's  Port ;  and  the  upper  line  was  defended 
by  a  battery  mounting  heavy  cannon,  and  situated 
on  a  flat  maishy  island  called  Mud  Island,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  bank  of  the  river ;  while  on  the 
opposite  bank  there  was  a  formidable  redoubt  and 
intrenchments  at  a  place  called  Red  Bank,  and 
under  cover  there  were  fourteen  row-galleys  carry- 
ing each  one  piece  of  heavy  ordnance,  two  floating 
batteries  carrjring  nine  large  guns  each,  severd 
rafts  with  guns  upon  them,  and  a  number  of  fire- 
ships.  Higher  up  the  river  the  Americans  had 
two  frigates  and  several  gondolas  or  gun-boats ; 
and  lower  down  there  were  various  works  and  con- 
trivances to  obstruct  the  navigation,  which  was  not 
bv  nature  an  easy  one.  Two  or  three  days  after 
taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Lord  Howe 
caused  three  batteries  to  be  erected  on  the  side  of 
the  river.  Before  they  were  completed  the  two 
American  frigates,  assisted  by  the  gun-boats  and 
row-galleys,  came  up  and  opened  a  terrible  fire,  not 
only  on  the  batteries  but  upon  the  town  also.  The 
tide  retired  and  left  the  *  Delaware,*  the  best  of  the 
frigates,  aground,  to  be  boarded  and  taken ;  the 
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rest  of  the  flotilla  got  off  in  time,  and  escaped  pur- 
suit for  the  present.  A  detachment  from  the 
British  army  under  Colonel  Stirling  was  thrown 
across  the  river  to  the  Jersey  shore,  to  sweep  the 
works  at  Billing's  Port  which  commanded  the  first 
line  of  chevaux-de-frise.  This  work  was  done 
with  great  ease,  as  the  American  garrison  fled  at 
their  approach.  The  works  were  immediately  dis- 
mantled; and  then  Captain  Andrew  Snape  Ham- 
mond of  the  Roebuck,  who  had  ascended  the  Dela- 
ware, broke  the  chevaux-de-frise,  in  spite  of  the 
fire  from  the  floating  batteries  and  row-galleys, 
and  made  a  gap  wide  enough  to  admit  the  largest 
of  our  ships ;  but  still  there  remained  the  two  oSier 
rows  of  chevaux-de-frise,  with  the  forts  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  on  Mud  Island.*  The 
British  were  occupied  in  making  their  preparations 
for  reducing  these  forts,  and  in  covering  through  a 
considerable  line  of  country  convoys  of  provisions 
and  stores,  when  Washington,  who  was  encamped 
at  Skippack  Creek,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
German  Town,  and  who  had  been  reinforced  by 
2500  men,  determined  to  attempt  a  surprise. 
Favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  he,  at  six  in  the  evening 
of  the  3rd  of  October,  quitted  his  encampment, 
and  by  dawn  of  day  his  van  made  an  attack  on  a 
body  of  our  troops  posted  at  the  head  of  the  village 
of  German  Town,  which  consisted  of  one  long 
street — said  then  to  have  been  two  miles  in  length 
— about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
After  a  stout  resistance  our  men  were  driven  back 
into  the  village;  and  then  Washington's  main 
army,  marching  in  five  columns,  endeavoured  to 
enter  the  village  at  various  points,  so  as  to  divide 
the  British  detachments  from  each  other.  But 
Colonel  Musgrave,  who  had  retreated  from  the 
head  of  the  village,  threw  himself  into  a  large 
stone  house,  belonging  to  one  Mr.  Chew,  and, 
though  he  had  only  five  companies  of  his  regiment 
with  him,  he  kept  up  such  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry  from  doors,  windows,  and  roof,  that  he 
completely  checked  the  advance  of  the  Americans, 
and  aflbrded  plenty  of  time  to  the  rest  of  our  troops 
to  get  under  arms  and  into  line.  After  making 
seme  fruitless  eflbrts  to  storm  the  house,  Washing- 
ton ordered  a  brigade  to  surround  it,  and  then 
moved  off  in  another  direction.  Musgrave  was 
summoned  to  surrender ;  but  his  five  companies, 
snugly  under  cover,  kept  up  their  fire.  Four  field- 
pieces  were  then  brought  up  to  batter  Chew's 
house ;  but  before  they  could  produce  any  effect. 
General  Grey  came  up  to  Musgrave's  relief;  and 

•  Sledman.— Marahall.— Capt.  Schomberg.  Nnval  Chronology.— 
Nearly  at  the  mme  time  that  thu  jvua  doing  on  the  Delaware,  there 
«ere  two  or  three  actions  far  at  sra  lietween  American  ships  and 
owra.  On  the  4th  of  September,  at  the  Camel  of  20  gmw,  with  the 
Draid  and  Weasel  sloop*,  was  convoying  the  North  American  trade, 
a  frigate,  mounting  38  guns,  bore  down  to  within  pistol  shot  of  tlie 
Druid  sloop,  which  was  to  the  windward,  at  sumo  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  convoy,  hoisted  American  colours,  hailed,  and  commanded 
her  to  strilvc  to  the  honour  of  Congress.  Tliis  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  broadside  upon  the  sloop,  which  danKernusly  wounded  her 
commander  and  killed  her  sailing-master.  The  Druid,  nevertheless, 
siistsiined  the  action  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  she  was  left  a 
wreek.  and  then  the  American  ftigate  made  off,  to  escape  the  C^mel. 
which  was  beating  up  from  leeward.  On  the  SSnd  of  September  the 
Alert  cutter  of  10  guns,  10  swivels,  and  «Omen,  captured,  after  a  hanl 
fight  and  a  hoi  puiault,  ihe  Lexington  privateer  of  16  guns,  U  swivels, 
and  84  mmr-^bchomberg. 


when  Brigadier  Agnew  followed  Grey  the  Ameri- 
cans were  beaten  fairly  out  of  the  village,  and  iva 
very  short  time  all  Washington's  five  columns  were 
either  foiled  or  repulsed.  He  then  retreated  to  his 
old  position  at  Skippack  Creek,  having  left  about 
eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  four 
hundred  prisoners  behind  him.  Among  his  killed 
was  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina.  The  loss  cf 
the  British  amounted  to  about  four  hundred 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  killed,  and  among  the 
latter  was  Brigadier  Agnew. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  Admiral  Lord  Howe 
with  the  mass  of  the  British  fleet  ascended  the 
Delaware  as  far  as  the  town  of  Newcastle,  a  little 
above   which  place  the  Americans  had  erected 
strong  wooden  piers,  to  defend  the  approaches  to  a 
line  of  sunken  frames  which  blocked  up  the  passage 
of  the  river.     A  body  of  sailors  was  landed,  to 
assist  the  troops  in  erecting  batteries  to  reduce  the 
American  works  on  Mud  Island ;  but  the  ground 
opposite  to  that  island  was  so  boggy  that  our  opera- 
tions proceeded  very  slowly.     Except  outposts,  our 
army  was  now  concentrated  in  Philadelphia,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  before  the  affair  of  German 
Town.     After  the  two  brothers  had    concerted 
measures,  a  detachment  of  Hessians  crossed  the 
Delaware  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  storm  the 
American  redoubt  and  intrenchment  at  Red  Bank, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.      The  works 
were  uncommonly  strong,  and  care  had  been  taken 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  both  there  and  at  Mud 
Island.     After  carrying  the  outer  works  the  Hes- 
sians were  repidsed,    their    commander,    Count 
Donop,  was  mortally  wounded,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, Lieutenant- Colonel  Mengerode  was  killed, 
and  the  number  of  the  men  was  reduced  from 
1200  to  800.     They  suffered  as  much  from  the 
gun-boats  and  floating  batteries  upon  the  river  as 
from  the  fire  of  the  redoubt;  andtne  inconceivable 
blunder  had  been  committed  of  sending  the  men  over 
without  any  scaling-ladders.     Simidtaneoualy  with 
this  attack  by  the  Hessians  part  of  our  fleet  moved 
up  the  river,  with  orders  to  pass  through  the  open- 
ing which  Captain  Snape  Hammond  had  made  in 
the  lower  chevaux-de-frise.    The  *  Augusta,'  *  Roc- 
buck,'  *  Liverpool,*  and  *  Pearl'  frigates,  and  the 
Merlin  sloop  got  through  the  gap ;  but,  owing  to 
the  artificial  obstructions  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 
sandbanks  had  been  collected,  and  the  *  Augusta' 
and  the  Merlin  got  aground  and  stuck  fast  a  litsk 
below  the  second  line  of  chevaux-de-frise.     It  wis 
expected]  that  they  would  float  off  at  the  next  rise 
of  tide,'  but  it  blew  a  gale  from  the  northward,  the 
water  did  not  rise  to  its  usual  height,  and  the  two 
vessels  lay  there  immoveable  and  useless,  to  be  fired 
at  by  land  batteries,  floating  batteries,  and  gun- 
boats ;  and  all  the  exertions  of  our  sailors  to  get 
them)  afloat  were  ineffectual.     On  the   fbllowii^ 
morning  when  the  Hessians  were  retreating  fran 
the  redoubt  to  Philadelphia,  the  Americans  seat 
down  several  flreships  m  the  expectation  of  de- 
stroying   the  stranded  vessels.     Our   seamen   in 
open  boats  towed  off  the  fireships  to  places  vrtiae 
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they  exploded  without  doing  any  mischief.     But 
by  some  accident  the '  Augusta'  took  fire  herself,  and 
burned  so  rapidly  to  the  powder  magazine,  that 
several  of  her  crew  perished  in  the  flames.  The  rest 
were  taken  out  by  the  other  frigates,  which  hauled 
off  to  avoid  the  explosion.     After  the  *  Augusta' 
had  blown  up  the  English  sailors  set  fire  to  the  *  Mer- 
lin,' and  the  *  Roebuck,'  *  Liverpool,'  and  '  Pearl ' 
went  back  through  the  unlucky  gap.*     It  was  the 
10th  of  November  before  our  batteries  were  com- 
pleted over  against  Mud  Island;  and,  owing  to 
unfavourable  winds  and  weather,  and  the  labour 
required  to  remove  the  obstructions  at  Newcastle,  it 
was  the  15th  before  our  ships  of  war  could  co-operate 
with  these  land  batteries.   But,  as  soon  as  the  ships 
got  into  position,  the  American  garrison,  though  it 
had  been  constantly  reinforced,  began  to  quake — 
some  of  their  guns  were  presently  dismounted — a 
breach  was  made  in  their  works — and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  they  all  fled  and  left  their  artillery  behind 
them.f    Two  days  afi^er  the  fall  of  Mud  Island 
liord  Comwallis  proceeded  against  the  redoubt  on 
Red  Bank  with  such  a  force,  and  with  such  mate- 
rials, as  should  have  been  employed  in  the  first 
instance.     On  his  approach  the  Americans  fled 
as  fast  as  their  brethren  had  fled  from  the  island ; 
and  the  flotilla — ^the  gun-boats  and  row-galleys 
which  those  land  works  had  protected— were  aban- 
doned and  burnt.    Franklin's  ingenious  mechanism 
was  then  destroyed,  and  at  last  a  free  communica- 
tion was  established,  along  the  Delaware,  between 
the  ocean  and  Philadelphia,  between  the  British 
army  and  navy.     But  it  was  already  the  season  of 
short  days  and  cold  nights ;  and  Howe,  as  we  have 
seen,  had   no  taste  for  winter  campaigns.     We 
imagine  that  he  thought  the  work  of  the  year  done, 
when  Washington  raSier  suddenly  made  a  move- 
ment in  advance  that  seemed  to  compel  further 
exertion.     Being  reinforced  by  four  thousand  men 
from  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  certainly 
done  its  work  by  capturing  Burgoyne,  he  quitted 
his  strong  position  at  Skippack  Creek,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  still  stronger  one  at  White  Marsh, 
only  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  Howe's 
head-quarters.    On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber Howe  marched  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
following  morning  took  post  on  Chestnut  Hill  in 
front  of  Washington's  right  wing.     The  American 
position  did  not  tempt  an  attack  in  so  cautious  or 
alow  a  commander — there  was  a  valley  and  a  rivu- 
let in  its  front,  and  there  were  abbatis  of  trees  with 
their  top  branches  pointed  and  lying  outwards,  as  a 
aort  of  natural  barricade  and  chevaux-de-frise — 
and  therefore  Howe  remained  for  two  days  drawn 
out  in  line,  to  tempt  Washington  to  an  engagement 
on  ground  of  his  own  choosing.     But,  though  the 
Americans  were  now  numerically  stronger  than  the 
king's  army,  they  were  not  inclined  to  risk  a  battle 
in  the  open  country,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 

^  *  Stedman.  According  to  Schomberg  the  Angncte  took  fire  from 
tlw  wadding  of  her  own  gans,  and,  in  blowing  up,  involved  the  Mer- 
lio  sloop  in  her  deiitruction.— iVatn/  Ckrm. 

-f  This  time  the  attack  was  made  by  the  Somenet,  70  guns;  Int. 
60;  Roebuck.  44;   Pearl,  88}   LiTerpool,  SS;   Vigilant,  tO;   and 
ComwaUk  galley,  S  guns. 
VOL.    I. 


slight  skirmish,  in  which  some  of  their  militia  ran 
like  a  rabble  before  Colonel  Abercrombie  and  his 
light  infantry,  nothing  took  place.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  Howe  again  put  his  army  in  motion, 
marched  from  Washington's  right  to  his  left  wing, 
and  on  the  following  morning  ascended  Edge 
Hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  American  left.  A 
strong  body  of  the  victorious  army  of  the  North 
were  on  the  crest  of  that  hill,  but  they  were  soon 
driven  from  it  by  the  British  van,  led  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  they  retreated  so  rapidly  that 
Washington's  left  was  thrown  into  some  dismay  or 
confusion.  This  was  a  favourable  moment  for 
trying  an  attack,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
another  ^ood  opportunity  offered,  for  General  Grey 
by  a  rapid  movement  almost  turned  their  left,  and 
so  nearly  surrounded  another  of  their  outposts,  that 
the  men  composing  it  were  driven  right  across  the 
fire  of  our  centre,  and  suffered  very  severely.  Yet 
Howe  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  advantages, 
and,  after  viewing  all  that  side  of  the  encampment, 
and  seeing  that  Washington  was  determined  not  to 
quit  it,  he,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  returned 
with  the  army  to  Philadelphia.  Though  still  more 
reinforcements  had  come  into  his  camp.  Washing* 
ton  would  not  stir,  and  Comwallis,  always  in  the 
post  of  danger,  brought  off  the  rear  late  in  the 
evening  without  pursuit,  and  apparently  ^without 
sustaining  the  loss  of  a  man.  Stedman  says  most 
distinctly  that  if  Howe,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  examining  the  American  wings  and  firont,  had 
gone  into  their  rear,  he  would  have  found  their  en- 
campment accessible,  and  would  have  cut  off  Wash- 
ington from  his  baggage  and  provisions,  which  lay 
five  miles  off.  "  The  American  general,"  he  adds, 
'*  dreaded  this,  and  was  prepared  for  flight.  Our 
troops  notwithstanding  retired,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  ground  on  which 
Washington  was  encamped,  and  the  variety  of  ex- 
cellent roads  that  led  round  to  his  rear."*  But 
Howe  was  evidently  determined  to  risk  nothing, 
and  was  probably  apprehensive  that  if  he  took  the 
roads  leading  to  the  American  rear,  Washington 
might  take  Uie  road  to  Philadelphia,  though  how 
he  could  have  gone  thither  if  he  had  been  cut  off 
from  his  baggage  and  provisions  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  Washing- 
ton abandoned  his  position,  and  began  to  cross  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Early  in  the 
morning,  as  his  van  began  to  form  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  they  were  most  unexpectedly  charged  by 
Lord  Comwidlis,  who  drove  them  back  to  their 
bridge  of  boats,  and  took  possession  of  some  heights 
which  commanded  it  Washington  was  greatly 
disconcerted,  and,  fancying  that  Howe  was  in  the 
rear  of  Comwallis,  he  broke  up  his  bridge  and 
moved  higher  up  the  river.  But  Comwallis  was 
neither  supported  nor  in  any  force ;  the  American 
van  had  fled  from  what  was  a  mere  foraging  party ; 
Comwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  course 
of  the  day;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
night  Wasldngton  got  his  army  across  the  Schuyl- 

•  Hist.  Amer.  War. 
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kill.     The  winter  had  now  set  in  with  great  seve- 
rity;   but  if  he  went   into   winter   quarters    in 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Carlisle,  the  nearest  towns 
capable  of  accommodating  his  army,  he  would  have 
left  a  wide  and  fertile  country  open  to  the  British 
troops  and  a  population  but  too  well  disposed  to 
accept  the  pardons  which  the  Howes  offered.     He 
therefore  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  and  to  occupy 
during  the  whole  winter  such  a  position  as  should 
keep  Howe  in  check,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  great  discomfort.     This  was  one  of  Washing- 
ton's brightest  inspirations,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  executed  his  plan  did  the  highest  honour  to  his 
steadiness,  his  perseverance,  and  wonderftd  power 
of  command.    He  selected  a  strong  piece  of  ground 
thickly  covered  with  wood  at  Valley  Forge  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  not  above  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Tents  were  scarce 
in  his  army,  and  even  if  he  had  been  well  supplied 
few  men  could  have  braved  the  winter  with  im- 
punity under  mere  canvas  ;  Washington  therefore 
introduced  or  extended  the  back- wood  man's  prac- 
tice of  hutting.     His  people,  with  abundance  of 
timber  at  hand,  cut  down  the  trees  and  built  log 
huts  ;  and  to  keep  them  the  warmer  they  filled  up 
the  interstices  with  earth,  moss,  and  a  rude  kind 
of  mortar,  and  thus  made  habitations  which  were 
as  warm  and  as  comfortable  as  the  homes  of  most 
of  them.     He  encouraged  his  men  during  their 
labour  and  privation  by  the  prospect  of  a  more 
fortunate  campaign  next  spring,  and  though  many 
of  his  unruly,  undisciplined  host  were  eager  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  towns  and  villages,  he  contrived 
to  keep  the  mass  of  his  army  together,  exercising 
and  training  them  in  his  encampment,  and  occa- 
sionally employing  them  in  sorties  and  surprises. 
On  the  east  and  south  of  his  encampment  he  drew 
an  intrenchment  with  a  ditch  six  feet  wide  and 
three  or  four  deep.     He  began  two  redoubts,  but 
they  were  never  finished,  as  he  clearly  saw  that 
Howe  was  determined  to  keep  warm  and  dry  in 
his  winter  quarters,  and  that  no  attack  was  to  be 
apprehended.    His  left  was  covered  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill, with  a  moveable  bridge  across  it ;  his  right 
was  somewhat  open  and  accessible ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  intrenchment,  the  centre  of  his  front 
was  contemptibly  weak.     His  rear  was,   for  the 
most  part,  covered  by  an  abrupt  precipice,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flowed  Valley  Creek,  which  had  a 
narrow  passage  through  the  rocks  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill.     With  reference  to  the  duties  of  covering 
the  fertile  country  and  harassing  Philadelphia,  the 
spot  was  well  chosen ;  but,  as  a  defensive  position, 
it  was  weak  and  bad.     An  active  enemy  would 
have  allowed  him  time  neither  to  dig  his  intrench- 
ment nor  construct  his  huts ;  and  defeat  in  such  a 
place  must  have  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences.     But  Howe  eat  his  meat,  drank  his 
wine,  and  played  his  game  at  cards  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  seeming  forgetfulness  of  there  being  such 
a  place  in  his  neighbourhood  as  Valley  Forge.* 
We  turn  from  the  operations  of  the  main  British 
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army  to  our  unfortunate  movements  from  the  side 
of  Canada.     For  parliamentary  reasons  our  minis- 
ters had  thought  proper  to  take  the  command  from 
General  Carleton,  who  had  re-established  our  su- 
premacy on  the  Lakes  the  year  before,  and  to 
confer  it,  against  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  service, 
upon  General  Burgoyne,  a  brave  man,  and  in  many 
respects  a  skilful   and  excellent  o£Bcer,  but  one 
little  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  manners 
of  its  various  inhabitants.    Carleton,  who  had  long 
resided  in  Canada,  who  knew  the  country  well, 
and  who  had  an  immense  personal  influence  with 
the  people  of  all  classes,  felt  himself  aggrieved, 
and  his  disgust  was  heightened  by  not  being  allowed 
a  voice  or  the  shadow  of  a  will  in  the  plans  to  be 
pursued.     These  plans  were  minutely  and  abso- 
lutely laid  down  by  our  ministers  at  home,  who 
only  knew  the  country  through  maps  that  were  in- 
accurate and  through  reports  that  were  contraidic- 
tory,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  wofully  blind  to 
the  fact  that  campaigns  are  not  things  to  be  made 
by  sedentary  men  in  a  cabinet,  but  by  generals 
commanding  in  the  field.     Lord  North  had  no 
taste  or  talent  for  war;  the  war  minister,  Lord 
Barrington,  entertained  notions  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  scarcely 
consulted ;  and  the  authorship  of  the  plans  was 
pretty  generally  attributed  to  the  joint  heads  of 
General  Burgoyne,  George  III.,  and  I/)rd  George 
Germaine.     Carleton  sent  over  his  resignation  as 
governor  of  Canada,  but,  as  he  was  bound  to  remain 
till  a  successor  should  arrive,  he  did  what  he  could, 
or  what  he  was  ordered  to  do,  to  assist  Burgoyne  in 
opening  the  campaign  and  to  support  him  while 
engaged  in  it.     It  is  said  by  some  that  his  co-ope- 
ration was  destitute  of  heart  and  spirit;  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise ;  but  we  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  his  high  sense  of  honour  and  patriotism 
as  to  believe  that  Carleton,  throughout  \he  unfor- 
tunate and  vexatious  business,  did  his  best     A 
considerable  body  of  veteran  troops  being  sent  out 
from  England,  Burgoyne's  force  amoiinted  to  1200 
men,  rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery.    Nearly  half  of  these  were  Germans.     The 
French  Canadians,  to  the  number  of  2000  or  3000, 
were  furnished  with  arms,  hatchets,  and  other  im- 
plements, and  engaged  to  occupy  the  woods  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  to  make  roads,  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  on  the  river  Sorel  at  Forts 
St  John  and  Chamblt^e,  and  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix ; 
they  were  also  to  act  as  pioneers  and  scouts,  and 
another  body  of  them  were  to  accompany  the  army 
as  baggage-men,  with  horses  and  carts.    In  addition 
to  this  force,  Burgoyne,  by  the  express  orders  of 
ministers,  had  put  under  arms  several  nations  or 
tribes  of  Red  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  back  set- 
tlements and  the  borders  of  the  western  lakes,  and 
who  were  so  eager  for  the  war  that  his  only  difli- 
culty  was  in  preventing  an  over-numerous  acces- 
sion.    He  knew,  and  every  one  else  in  the  country 
knew,  that,  if  we  did  not  engage  these  savages  to 
fight  agamst  the  Americans,  the  Americans  would 
endeavour  to  engage  them  to  fight  against  us;  but 
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as  a  man  of  humanity  he  exerted  himself  to  check 
the  native  ferocity  of  tlie  tribes,  and  to  teach  them 
to  make  war  like  civilised  men.  He  was  told,  by 
those  who  knew  more  of  the  red  men,  that  he 
might  as  well  attempt  to  change  their  natural  co- 
lour by  washing  them  with  soap  and  water.  Bur- 
goyne  was  furnished  with  picked  and  experienced 
officers,  among  whom  were  Major-general  Phi- 
lips, Brigadier-general  Fraser,  Brigadiers  Powell 
and  Hamilton,  the  Brunswick  Major-general  Rei- 
desel,  and  Brigadier-general  Specht.  The  first 
thing  he  was  to  do  was  to  take  Ticonderoga.  The 
starting  point  waa  Fort  St.  John  on  the  Sorel ; 
and,  having  detached  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  men,  to  make  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Bur- 
goyne  set  out  from  St.  John  on  the  16th  of  June, 
preceded  by  the  shipping,  and  attended  on  the 
right  and  left  flank  by  columns  of  .Indians.  The 
Americans  were  in  considerable  force  at  Crown 
Point,  but  they  retired  at  the  approach  of  our 
flotilla,  and  the  troops  were  safely  landed  at  that 
point.  When  this  operation  was  over  Burgoyne 
treated  the  Indians  with  a  war  feast,  and  again 
entreated  them  to* relinquish  their  old  and  cherished 
habits.  He,  however,  put  into  his  proclamation  or 
manifesto  a  terrible  picture  of  Indian  ferocity,  and 
threatened  such  of  the  insurgents  as  should  con- 
tinue in  their  obstinacy  with  its  unavoidable  effects. 
Having  erected  magazines  and  some  slight  de- 
fences at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne,  in  a  few  days, 


proceeded  to  Ticonderoga.  The  Americans  there 
had  erected  several  new  works,  and  had,  more- 
over, fortified  Mount  IndependencCj'a  high  hill  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Ticonde- 
roga, to  which  they  had  united  it  by  a  strong 
bridge,  which  effectually  prevented  any  attack  by 
water.  But  there  was  another  hill,  called  Sugar 
Hill,  which  commanded  both  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence,  and  the  American  general  in 
command — St.  Clair — ^had  neither  occupied  nor 
fortified  it ;  and  there  was  still  another  hill,  called 
Mount  Hope,  which  commanded  part  of  their  line, 
and  which  was  equally  neglected.  Major-general 
Philips  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  and  on  the  following  day  Sugar  Hill 
was  occupied.  Our  troops,  with  wonderfnl  ra- 
pidity, threw  up  works  for  investing  the  place  in 
form ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  the 
Americans  evacuated  both  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence,  and,  putting  their  baggage  and  pro- 
visions on  board  of  battea^x,  they  fled  by  the  only 
road  that  remained  open  to  them  to  Skenesborough. 
The  batteaux  went  along  the  South  River,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  defended  by  bombs  and  an 
immense  framework  of  timber,  sunk  in  the  water, 
which  was  said  to  have  cost  the  Americans  near 
twelve  months'  labour ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  flight 
was  discovered,*  our  sailors  fell  upon  these  works, 

*  According  to  an  American  writer  their  nocturnal  flight  would  not 
have  bevn  discovered  so  soon,  had  it  not  heen  for  the  indiscipline  of 
the  American  trooptf.  and  their  habit  of  setting  fire  to  tlie  placet  they 
abandoned.    *'  In  the  hope  of  making  consiuerable  progretM  before 
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and  in  the  courseiof  a  very  few  hours  destroyed 
them.  A  hrigade  of  gun-boats  then  shot  into  the 
river,  and  proceeded  with  such  speed  that  they 
overtook  the  American  batteauz,  near  the  falls  of 
Skenesborough.  Some  large  galleys  bore  down 
the  river  to  defend  the  batteaux,  but  they  were 
beaten,  boarded,  and  taken ;  and  most  of  the  bat- 
teaux were  destroyed.  General  Burgoyne,  with 
one  part  of  his  army,  followed  with  other  gun- 
boats and  two  small  frigates,  while  Generals  Pra- 
ter and  Reidesel  marched  by  land  after  St.  Ckir. 
When  Burgoyne  approached  the  falls  of  Skenes- 
borough he  was  saluted  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery, 
but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  land  his  men  the  Ameri- 
cans fled  from  their  stockade  fort  and  other  works, 
and  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  Skenesboroughi 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, like  Ticonderoga,  ever  »incc  the  first  surpriie 
by  Ethan  Allen.  The  Amerioani,  who  had  ocpu* 
pied  the  place,  retired  haitily  to  Fort  Anne  i  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  pearly  all  the  baggage  of 
their  army,  and  a  great  part  of  their  military 
stores,  were  either  takeq  by  the  Britiih,  or  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  themselves.*  General  St.  Clair 
marched  with  such  headlong  haste  that  he  reached 
Castletown,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Ticonderogai 
that  very  night ;  out  his  rear-guard,  under  Colonel 
Warner,  did  not  move  quite  so  fast,  and  halted  six 
miles  short  of  Castletown,  on  some  rising  ground, 
partially  covered  with  trees.  At  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning  they  were  there  discovered  by 
General  Fraser,  who  had  been  close  on  their  heels 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  day — one  of  the 
hottest  days  in  July— but  he  had  now  scarcely 
more  than  800  men  with  him ;  whereas  Colonel 
Warner  was  from  1200  to  1500  strong,  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  with  his  men  covered  with  a 
sort  of  breastwork,  composed  of  logs  and  old  trees. 
Fraser,  who  was  as  brave  as  steel,  determined,  ne- 
vertheless, to  attack,  being  confident  that  the  body  of 
Germans,  under  Reidesel,  who  had  started  with 
him  on  the  pursuit,  but  had  been  left  behind, 
would  soon  come  up  to  his  assistance.  Warner 
also  had  assistance  within  reach ;  but  two  regi- 
ments of  militia,  instead  of  attending  to  his  sum- 
mons, turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  fled  to 
Castletown  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  head  of  Fraser's 
little  column.  Fraser  led  his  men  up  the  hill  to 
the  breastwork : — a  terrible,  and,  for  some  time,  a 
doubtful  conflict  ensued,  for  the  Germans  did  not 
come  quite  so  soon  as  he  expected  them.  But 
when  Reidesel  appeared,  with  a  fiill  band  of  music 
playing,  the  Americans  conceived  that  all  the  Ger- 
man troops  were  with  lum — ^whereas,  in  truth,  he 
had  only  a  few  companies'; — and  they  then  aban- 
doned the  hill,  and  fled  for  Castletown  as  fast  as 
their  militia.  Their  loss  had  been  appalling :  Co- 
lonel Francis,  several  other  oflScers,  and  above  200 

hU  retreat  sbonld  be  disooTerod,  Oenenl  St.  CUir  had  ordered  the 
troom  to  observe  the  most  profoand  silence,  and,  ^rticularly.  to  set 
nothing  on  fire.  These  judicious  orders  were  disobeyed ;  and  before 
the  rear-ffuard  was  in  motion,  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by 
General  de  Fermoy  was  in  flames.  This  served  as  a  rignal  to  the 
besi^ers."'- AfarsM//.  Life  (^ IVaOmefim, 

•  NarshaU,  Life  of  Wasliln;;ton.—Stedman.- Annual  Register.    * 
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men,  were  left  dead  on  the  field;  1  colonel,  7  cap- 
tains, 10  subalterns,  and  210  privates,  were  made 
prisoners;    while  nearly  600   wounded    crawled 
away  to  perish  in  the  woods,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
escape  to  the  inhabited  country.*      Fraser  lost 
Major  Pratt,  and  had  about  20  inferior  oflScers  and 
about  1 50  privates  killed  and  wounded.  During  this 
action  Burgoyne,  with  the  principal  division  of  the 
British  army,  was  at  Skenesborough,  where  he 
halted  several  days;  and  the  American  general  St. 
Clair  was  at  Castletown.    The  latter  now  retired  in 
all  haste  to  Manchester,  and  thence  to  Fort  Edwanl 
(on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  equidistant 
from  Saratoga  and  from  Fort  George  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  lakes)  leaving  Colonel  Long  to  de- 
fend Fort  Anne.     But  Long  was  overtaken  and 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Colonel  Hill,  and,  instead  of 
defending  Fort  Anne,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to 
join  St.  Clair.     At  this  critical  Juncture  General 
Schuyler,  the  commander-in-chicf  of  the  American 
army  of  the  north,  who  was  bringing  up  reinforcc- 
menU  to  defend,  as  he  supposed,  Tfconderoga  and 
Mount  Independence,  reached  Saratoga,  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  news  of  a  rapid  succession  of  de- 
feats and  disasters.    He  relied,  however,  on  the 
rough  country  which  the  British  must  traverse, 
and,  calling  in  St.  Clair  antl  lx)ng,  and  the  wreck 
of  that  army,  he  fixed  his  head -quarters  at  Fort 
Edward,  broke  up   the  roads   and   the  bridges, 
blocked  up  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  swept  Oie 
country  bare  of  live  stock  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions.     At  the  same    time   he   implored  con- 
gress, who  were  wholly  absorbed  by  the  strange 
desultory  movemenU  made  by  Howe  in  thej  be- 
ginning of  his  campaign,  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments of  regular  troops;  he  called  up  the  militia 
and  the  back-woodsmen  of  New  England  and  New 
York ;  he  wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  in  all 
directions ;  and  he  succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  col- 
lecting a  numerous    though   motley  force.      On 
landing  at  Crown  Point  Burgoyne  had  addressed 
the  American  people  in  a  proclamation,  and  now, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Skenesborough,  he  issued 
a  second  manifesto,  summoning  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  send  deputies  from  each  town- 
ship, to  meet  at  Castletown,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  such  measures  as  might  still  be  adopted  to  save 
from  punishment  those  who  had  not  yet  conformed 
to  his  first  proclamation  and  submitted  to  the 
royal  auAority.     To  counteract  this  document  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  citing  the  ex- 
ample of  Jersey,  to  show  the  treatment  the  people 
would  receive  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
luded by  proclamations,  and  threatening  them  in 
the  same  breath  with  death,  as  traitors,  if  th^ 
sent  any  deputation,  or  aflforded  any  manner  of  aid, 
to  the  enemy.    At  the  same  time   Schuyler  con- 
trived to  make  a  letter  fall  into  the  hands  of  Bur- 
goyne, so  written  as  to  bewilder  the  English  gene- 
ral, and  make  him  hesitate  whether  he  should 

•When  Warner  joined  St. .CUir.  he] had  with  him  only  ninety 
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advance  or  retreat.  At  last  Burgoyne  resolved  to 
advance,  according  to  the  original  plan  laid  down 
for  his  campaign,  and  which  plan  included  ahout 
the  worst  route  which  he  could  have  pursued.  In- 
stead of  retracing  his  steps  to  Ticonderoga,  and 
emharking  on  I^ke  George  to  proceed  to  Fort 
George,  whence  there  was  a  waggon-road  to  the 
place  of  his  destination,  Fort  Edward,  he  struck 
across  the  country  with  the  mass  of  his  force, 
and  sent  General  Philips,  with  a  sti'ong  detach- 
ment, to  proceed  by  Lake  George,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, provisions,  and  baggage.  The  land  jour- 
ney was  as  difficult  as  the  water  communication 
was  easy:  Burgoyne  had  to  pass  swamps  and 
morasses,  numerous  creeks,  ravines,  and  gullies, 
over  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  bridges; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  consume  more  time  in  clear- 
ing the  roads  of  the  forest-trees,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  eut  down  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  intersect  each  other.  The  swampy,  wooded 
country  abounded  with  mosquitoes  and  other  in- 
sects to  a  degree  almost  intolerable  .to  Europeans, 
and  the  weather  was  close  and  sultry.  Neverthe- 
less the  men  bore  all  these  annoyances  and  their 
excessive  fatigue  with  great  good  humour ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  July  they  reached  the  river  Hudson, 
near  Fort  Edward;  Schuyler  retiring  across  the 
Hudson  at  their  approach.  If  Howe  had  ascended 
that  river  from  New  York  the  Americans  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  two 
united  armies;  but  Howe,  a  month  before,  had 
retreated  to  Staten  Island,  and,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  one  week  before  Burgoyne  reached  the  upper 
coarse  of  the  Hudson,  had  sailed  away  for  the 


Delaware.  It  is  said  that  Howe  had  distinctly 
given  Burgoyne  to  understand  that  his  plan  of 
operations  did  not  allow  him  to  co-operate  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Hudson.  Yet  his  own  object, 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  was  utterly  insigni- 
ficant, if  compared  to  the  results  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  united  operations  of 
the  two  armies  on  the  Hudson,  which  must  have 
split  America  into  two,  by  separating  the  northern 
from  the  southern  provinces  :  but  Howe,  who  had 
begun  late,  and  who  had  twice  changed  his  own 
scheme  of  campaign,  evidently  had  no  affection  for 
the  plan  for  the  execution  of  which  another  had 
been  appointed  in  the  first  place,  and  the  honour 
of  which,  if  successful,  would  fall  more  to  Bur- 
goyne than  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  Burgoyne  was  assured  that  Howe 
would  not  co-operate,  he  ought  to  have  retreated  to 
the  Lakes,  for,  with  'a  small  army  like  his,  he 
could  scarcely  occupy  forts  or  positions  enough  to 
keep  the  country  in  awe,  or  even  to  keep  the  com- 
munications open  with  Canada ;  and  the  most  that 
he  could  hope  from  the  most  brilliant  success  was 
to  make  a  military  promenade  through  the  coun- 
try to  New  York,  where  he  was  not  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  continue  on  the  ad- 
vance, and  he  merely  waited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Edwacd  for  the  arrival  of  General  Philips 
with  the  artillery,  provisions,  and  stores,  and  for 
the  junction  of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  had  pro- 
ceeaed  on  a  different  line  of  march  from  the  hrst, 
and  who  was  now  descending  from  Oswego,  the 
Oneida  Lake,  and  Wood  Creek,  by  the  Mohawk 
River,which  falls  into  the  Hudson  between  Saratoga 
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and  Albany.  Unfortunately  St.  Leger  stopped  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Mohawk  to  lay  siege  to  Stanwix 
Fort — called  by  the  Americans  Fort  Schuyler — a 
place  strongly  situated.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, huTgoyne,  who  had  already  split  his 
army  into  too  many  parts,  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  co-operate  with  St.  Leger,  and,  as  prepa- 
ratory to  this  step,  and  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  bullocks,  waggons,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  journey,  he  detached  Colonel  Baum  to  sur- 
prise Bennington,  a  place  between  the  forks  of  the 
Hosick  River,  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Hudson,  where  the  Americans  had 
deposited  the  supplies  of  cattle,  carts,  provisions, 
and  stores  they  were  receiving  from  the  New  Eng- 
land provinces.  The  German  troops  had  many 
good  qualities;  but  rapidity  of  moticfh,  which 
alone  can  insure  success  in  attempting  surprises, 
was  certainly  not  among  the  number :  they  were, 
perhaps,  naturally  slower  than  the  English,  and 
they  were,  moreover,  bonie  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  monstrously  exaggerated  equipments  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  their  hats  and  swords  weigh- 
ing very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment 
of  our  soldiers.  "  The  worst  British  regiment  in 
the  service,"  says  Stedman,  "  would  with  ease 
have  marched  two  miles  for  their  one."  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  facts  and  the  warm  remonstrances  of 
General  Eraser  and  other  officers  of  rank»  Bur- 
goyne  persisted  in  employing  Germans  to  surprise 
Bennington.  Another  capital  mistake  was,  that 
he  sent  only  600  men  on  an  expedition  that  re- 
quired at  least  three  times  the  number.  On  his 
^rst  day's  march  Baum,  the  commander  of  the 
detachment,  took  prisoners  a  considerable  body  of 


Americans,  who  had  assembled  in  a  wood  to 
check  his  progress.  Colonel  Skene,  the  original 
owner  of  Skenesborough,  who  on  account  of  his 
local  knowledge  had  been  appointed  inspector- 
general,  insisted  that  these  prisoners  ought  to  be 
kindly  treated,  and  then  liberated,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  detaching  them  from  the  cause 
of  congress.  Poor  Baum,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  country,  the  people,  or  their  lan- 
guage, followed  Skene  s  advice ;  and  the  liberated 
Americans  went  straight  to  Bennington.  On  the 
second  day's  march  Baum  captured  some  cattle 
and  routed  a  small  party  near  a  village  called 
Cambridge.  Not  far  from  this^place  he  was  brought 
to' a  halt  by  intelligence  that  the  Americans  were 
assembling  in  great  force  for  tlie  defence  of  Ben- 
nington. Baum  applied  to  Burgoyne  for  rein- 
forcements, and  another  German  detachment,  of 
only  500  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Breyman,  was  sent  to  his  assistance.  This 
Breyman,  like  most  of  his  school,  was  a  pedant 
and  a  formalist,  who  had  no  notion  of  marching 
even  through  a  rough  country  except  with  all  the 
order  and  precision  of  the  drill-ground  :  he  halted 
ten  times  an  hour  to  dress  his  ranks;  and  before 
he  came  up  Colonel  Baum  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, at  St.  Coieck's  Mill,  on  Walloon  Creek, 
by  General  Starke  and  Colonel  Warner,  who  had 
with  them  a  force  which  constantly  kept  increasing, 
and  which  at  one  moment  exceeded  1500  men. 
Baum,  as  stanch  as  ^he  was  slow,  endured  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  a  terrible  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry and  rifles  from  every  side,  and  three  several 
times  drove  the  Americans  from  some  high  ground 
on  which  they  were  stationed ;  but  at  last  he  was 
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brought  down  by  a  rifle-shot,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  into  some  woods  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Edward,  leaving  their  commander  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  this  desperate 
moment  Breyman,  who  had  employed  twenty-four 
hours  in  marching  sixteen  miles,  came  up.  Had 
he  been  one  little  hour  sooner,  the  fate  of  the  day 
might  have  been  different;  but  now  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  fugitives  of  Baum's 
detachment  into  some  order,  and  retreat  to  the 
place  he  had  come  from.  Starke  and  Warner 
made  several  hot  attacks,  and  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round him ;  but  he  bravely  fought  his  way  through 
and  reached  .Burgoyne's  outposts  when  he  had 
fired  almost  his  last  cartridge.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,,  that  the  prisoners  taken  by  Baum,  and  libe- 
rated at  the  instance  of  Skene,  were  found  among 
tlie  fiercest  combatants  at  St.  Coieck's  Mill !  In- 
stead of  taking  Bennington,*  the  bullock-waggons, 
&c.,  Burgoyne  lost  about  500  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  ill-judged  expedition. 

In  the  mean  while  Colonel  St.  Jieger,  left  to 
himself  with  his  600  light  troops  and  his  tribes 
of  savages,  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Stan- 
wix  Fort.  On  the  5th  of  August  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  American  General  Harki- 
mer  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place 
with  1000  men.  St.  Leger  instantly  detached 
Sir  John  Johnson  with  3ie  Indian  tribes  and 
a  party  of  regulars  into  the  woods  to  lie  in 
close  ambush.  Harkimer,  coming  on  confidently 
and  incautiously,  fell  into  the  trap;  a  fire  was 
poured  upon  him  from  behind  trees  and  bushes ; 
his  men  fell  into  disorder,  and  then  the  savages, 
rushing  from  their  concealment,  made  a  dreadful 
slaughter  with  their  spears  and  tomahawks. 
Nearly  400  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  rest  fled  back  to  the  Hudson.  But  as  St. 
Leger  had  only  light  field-pieces  with  him,  which 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  works,  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Stanwix  still  held  out,  and  the 
savages,  growing  weary  of  the  siege,  and  being  in- 
formed by  some  crafty  Yankee  spies  that  Bur- 
goyne's  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  retiring.  To  stop  this  desertion  a 
council  of  their  chiefs  was  called ;  but  even  while 
it  was  sitting  a  large  party  of  the  savages  folded 
their  blankets  and  departed,  and  the  rest  threat- 
ened to  follow  their  example.  News  also  arrived 
that  the  daring  and  active  Arnold  was  approaching 
with  2000  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  A  re- 
treat was  thus  necessary ;  but  it  was  managed  so 
badly  that  St.  Leger  left  behind  him  his  artillery 
and  stores,  and  his  tents  standing.  Arnold,  who 
was  really,'  advancing  up  the  Mohawk  River,  did 
not  arrive  at  Fort  Stanwix  until  two  days  after  the 
si^  had  been  raised  !* 

There  was  much  to  discourage,  and  positively 
nothing  to  encourage,  the  advance  of  the  main 
army;  yet,  having  collected  his  artillery,  and 
provisions  for  about  thirty  days,  and  having  con- 
structed   a  bridge   of  boats,   Burgoyne,  on  the 
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13th  and  14th  of  September,  passed  his  whole 
army  across  the  Hudson,  and  then  encamped 
on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  Ge- 
neral Gates,  who  had  just  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  in  the  North  over  the 
head  of  Schuyler,  and  who  was  now  joined  by 
Arnold  with  his  2000  men,  was  lying  on  an  island 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hud- 
son, about  eight  miles  above  Albany,  and  called 
"  Still  Water,"  where  he  had  a  strong  star  redoubt 
and  other  defences.  The  place  was  merely  insu- 
lated by  swamps  and  shallow  water,  easily  passed 
by  foot.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  after  incre- 
dible labour  in  erecting  bridges,  to  bear  their 
artillery  and  baggage  over  numerous  creeks  and 
ravines,  the  British  army  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  the  American  army;  but  between  their 
encampment  and  Still  Water  the  country  was 
equally  rugged  and  seamed  with  water-courses, 
and  the  whole  of  the  18th  was  spent  in  laying 
down  bridges  and  temporary  causeways. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  mass  of  the 
British  army  formed  close  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican left ;  our  right  wing,  including  part  of 
the  Russians,  was  commanded  by  Burgoyne,  and 
covered  by  General  iFraser  with  the  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry;  the  front  and  flanks  were 
covered  by  Indians  and  Canadians ;  the  left  wing 
and  artillery  were  commanded  by  Generals  Philips 
and  Reidesel,  who  stood  across  the  only  good  road 
that  existed.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
in  his  muddy  position,  Gates  threw  out  5000  men 
to  attempt  turnmg  our  right  and  attacking  General 
Burgoyne  in  his  rear.  But  a  discovery  of  the 
strong  position  of  General  Fraser,  whom  they 
had  not  seen,  made  them  fall  back.  Gates's 
detachment,  being  reinforced  and  led  on  by  Arnold, 
fell  upon  Burgoyne  and  the  right  wing,  and  a 
smart  engagement  began  at  three  [o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  which  lasted  till  after  sunset.  Arnold 
behaved  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  but  he  could 
make  an  impression  nowhere,  although  the  weight 
of  the  action  fell  on  three  or  four  of  our  regiments, 
the  rest  of  our  right  being  stationed  on  some  hills, 
and  the  Germans  occupying  a  position  at  some 
distance.  Every  time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back 
Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt 
Why  Burgoyne,  who  contemplated  a  decisive 
action,  did  not  engage  in  fall  force,  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  being  embarrassed  by 
a  long  train  of  artillery,  which  was  next  to  useless, 
as  he  could  not  drag  it  through  bogs  and  swamps, 
or  get  it  rapidly  into  proper  positions.  As  it  grew 
dark  the  fire  of  the  Americans  slackened,  and 
during  the  night  Gates  evacuated  the  ground  in 
front  of  Still  Water,  and  collected  all  his  troops 
into,  and  round)  the  star  redoubt.  He  had  lost  two 
superior  officers,  a  great  many  subalterns,  and 
from  500  to  600  men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  but 
Burgoyne's  loss  was  scarcely  inferior.  The  Bri- 
tish army  lay  all  night  on  their  arms  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  as  day  dawned  they  began  to  erect 
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works  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy,  with 
strong  redoubts  on  their  right.  At  the  same  time 
the  Americans  attended  to  strengthening  their  posi- 
tions ;  and  thus  the  two  armies  lay  from  the  20th 
of  September  till  the  1th  of  October,  an  interval  of 
time  most  fatal  to  Burgoyne,  who  consumed  nearly 
all  his  provisions.  Every  possible  method  was 
taken  to  inform  General  Howe  of  his  situation,  and 
the  strongest  of  arguments  were  employed  to  in- 
duce either  a  co-operation  or  a  diversion  in  his 
favour.  Howe,  who  had  just  taken  Philadelphia, 
and  who  had  not  yet  taken  and  destroyed  the  forts 
and  strong  works  on  the  Delaware,  was  wholly 
occupied  by  Washington  and  those  works,  and 
could  scarcely  spare  a  thought  on  Burgoyne. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  left  at  New  York,  took  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  and  informed  Burgoyne  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  eflect  a  diversion,  by 
attacking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne,  therefore, 
agreed  to  remain  where  he  was  till  the  12th  of 
October,  and  hoped  that  the  movement  from  New 
York  up  the  Hudson  would  be  made  with  rapidity 
and  decision.  But  his  Indian  followers,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  and  annoyed  at 
his  endeavours  to  check  their  ferocity,  began  to 
desert  from  him,  as  they  had  done  from  St.  Leger. 
Besides,  their  hunting  season  was  now  arrived, 
which  no  inducement  could  make  them  forego. 
Their  desertion  much  weakened  Burgoyne,  who 
would  not,  however,  think  of  retreating.  On  the 
side  of  the  Americans  the  delay  was  attended  with 


all  kinds  'of  advantages :  Gates,  who  had  pro- 
claimed the  affair  of  Sfill  Water  as  a  great  victory* 
was  reinforced  every  day  both  from  the  southern 
and  from  the  northern  provinces ;  the  militia,  who 
had  been  as  timid  as  hares,  became  as  bold  as 
bull-dogs,  and  stores  and  provisions  were  brought 
up  to  him  with  surprising  rapidity.  Besides 
Arnold,  Greneral  Lincoln  had  come  up  to  Still 
Water  with  a  force  estimated  even  by  the  Ame- 
ricans at  2000  men.  He  no  longer  thought  of  a 
retreat,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arnold,  he 
adopted  a  scheme  likely  to  reduce  Burgoyne  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  an  unconditional  surrender.  He 
detached  a  considerable  body  of  New  England 
militia,  which  had  assembled  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  to  surprise  Ticonderoga,  Mount  In- 
dependence, and  Fort  George,  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy all  the  stores  there,  and  to  cut  off  Burgoyne 
from  his  supplies  and  from  Canada.  The  de- 
tachment, under  the  command  of  one  Colonel 
Brown,  got  by  night  to  the  north  end  of  Lake 
George,  and  surprised  and  took  a  sloop  and  the 
boats  that  were  carrying  provisions  to  Burgoyne. 
Brown  then  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and 
Mount  Defiance,  and  began  to  attack  Ticonderoga. 
Being  repulsed  there  he  returned,  in  the  vessels  he 
had  captured,  through  Lake  George,  and  made 
another  attempt  upon  Diamond  Island,  where 
there  was  a  considerable  depot  of  stores:  being 
repulsed  there  also  by  a  handful  of  men,  he 
hastened  to  the  shore,  burned  all  the  vessels  he 
had  taken,  and  returned  to  his  former  station  in 
Burgoyne's  rear.     But  he  had  traced  the  fatal 
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route,  and  other  and  stronger  corps  of  Americans 
collected  between  the  British  army  and  the  Lakes. 
Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  put  his  men  on 
half  rations ;  his  stock  of  forage  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted and  his  horses  were  perishing  for  the  want 
of  it.  The  red  men,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
with  him,  now  began  to  desert,  whole  tribes  at  a 
time,  and  the  Canadians  and  loyal  Americans  lost 
faith  or  heart*  No  news  was  heard  of  Sir  H. 
Clinton's  movement  up  the  Hudson,  and  not  a 
man  nor  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from 
the  side  of  Canada.  In  this  predicament  he 
attempted  dislodging  Gates,  and  moved  on  his  left 
wing  with  a  column  of  1500  men,  his  best  troops, 
commanded  by  himself  and  by  Philips,  Fraser, 
and  Reidesel.  This  column  had  scarcely  formed 
in  front  of  Gates's  left,  when  the  Americans, 
issuing  from  their  entrenchments,  made  a  despe- 
rate attack  on  the  left  of  the  British  army,  where 
Burgoyne  had  left  the  grenadiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Ackland.  As  soon  as  this  attack 
began  a  body  of  2000  men  were  sent  out  to  meet 
Burgoyne's  column,  and  Morgan  and  his  rifle 
corps  stole  round  under  cover  of  some  woods,  and 
opened  a  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  column.  Other 
troops  came  out  from  the  American  entrench- 
ments, and,  while  some  laboured  to  crush  the  Bri- 
tish left,  others  endeavoured  to  throw  themselves 

*  "  The  Indiani,**  sayi  an  American  writer,  "  finding  themtelvea 
beaten  in  the  wooda  by  Morgan,  and  rtstraimed  fivm  teaiping  and 
plwdering  the  unarmed  ^  Bwrg«H/ne—who  saw  before  them  the  pro- 
apect  of  hard  fighting  without  profit— grew  tired  of  the  cerrice.  and 
deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  Canadians  and  provincials  were 
not  much  more  faithful;  and  Burgoyne  M>on  perceived  that  his 
hopes  muit  rest  almost  entirely  on  his  European  troops."— AfortAa//, 
J^  0/ fVashiagUm, 
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between  Burgoyne's  column  and  his  lines.  Under 
the  eye  and  voice  of  Major  Ackland  the  grenadiers 
kept  their  ground  most  manfully ;  but  Burgoyne, 
with  his  1500,  was  obliged  to  abandon  six  field- 
pieces  he  had  taken  out  with  him,  and  to  run  back 
to  his  camp.  Morgan  and  his  riflemen  were  now 
getting  on  the  flank  of  our  right  wing.  General 
Fraser,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  24th  re- 
giment, marched  to  dislodge  them  :  he  succeeded, 
but  fell  mortally  wounded  under  the  shots  of  the 
American  marksmen,  who  were  placed  behind  trees 
and  accustomed  to  pick  out  officers.  Shortly  after 
Burgoyne's  return  to  his  camp,  a  loose  irregular 
attack  was  made  nearly  all  along  his  lines,  and, 
while  this  was  sustained,  Arnold,  in  great  force, 
made  a  steady  concentrated  attack  upon  the  en- 
trenchments on  our  extreme  right,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Brooks  made  a  similar  assault  on  the  left. 
Arnold  was  repulsed,  wounded,  and  had  another 
horse  killed  under  him;  but  Brooks  was  more 
successfiil — for,  falling  upon  apart  of  the  entrench- 
ments defended  by  the  German  ti'oops  under 
Ck)lonel  Breyman,  he  efiected  a  passage :  Breyman 
was  killed,  and  his  men,  after  much  slaughter, 
which  was  not  all  on  one  side,  retreated  with  the 
loss  of  all  then:  baggage  and  artillery.  Night 
closed  on  the  scene  of  carna^,  but  Brooks  kept  the 
ground  he  had  won  withm  the  line  of  our  en- 
trenchments, as  orders  given  by  Burgoyne  to  drive 
him  back  were  not  attended  to.  During  the  day 
about  200  men  and  officers  were  taken  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  British  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  very  considerable  for  so  small  an 
army.    In  losing  General  Fraser,  Burgoyne  lost 
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the  bravest  and  best  officer  serving  with  him.  On 
the  following  morning,  before  daybreak,  Burgoyne 
changed  his  position,  which  was  scarcely  tenable 
since  the  impression  made  by  Brooks ;  and  with 
great  secrecy  and  silence,  and  much  skill,  he  re- 
moved his  whole  army,  with  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery,  to  some  heights  above  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  extending  his  right  up  that  river.  Gates 
changed  his  position  also,  but  carefully  avoided  an 
engagement,  which  the  British  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  by  repeated  attacks  on  outposts  and  by 
several  brisk  skirmishes  right  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican line.  The  whole  day — the  8th  of  October — 
was  spent  in  this  manner ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  night  and  the  following  morning,  Gates,  who 
had  received  still  more  reinforcements,  sent  oflf  a 
strong  party  higher  up  the  Hudson  to  occupy  good 
ground  on  the  right  bank,  and  he  threw  other 
strong  columns  over  to  the  left  bank,  in  order  to 
guard  the  passages  and  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
British — a  movement  which  was  now  inevitable. 
Burgoyne,  however,  discovered  the  movement  on 
the  right  bank,  and  prevented  its  effect  by  ascend- 
ing the  river  to  Saratoga ;  but  the  suddenness  and 
rapidity  of  this  movement  obliged  him  to  leave  all 
his  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital  behind  him. 
Gates  behaved  with  much  humanity  to  these  un- 
happy prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about  300. 
Otherwise  the  retreat  to  Saratoga  was  effected 
without  loss  and  without  any  obstruction.  But 
on  the  10th,  when  Burgoyne  reached  the  fords  of 
Fish-kill  Creek,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  Saratoga,  he  found  the  Americans  collected  in 
force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  The  fire 
of  a  few  guns  scattered  these  men,  but  they  only 
retired  over  the  Hudson,  to  the  much  larger  force 
which  Gates  had  stationed  there  to  obstruct  the 
passage.  Burgoyne's  present  design  was  to  as- 
cend the  Hudson  by  its  right  bank,  and  get  to 
Fort  George,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George ; 
but  the  roads  could  not  be  passed  by  an  army 
without  considerable  repairs,  and  there  were  nu- 
merous creeks  and  ravines  which  could  only  be 
crossed  by  erecting  bridges — ^long,  toilsome,  and 
desperate  operations  for  worn-out,  half-famished 
troops,  pressed  upon  from  all  sides  by  an  enemy 
five  or  six  times  more  numerous  than  themselves, 
and  wonderfully  elated  by  their  very  unusual  suc- 
cess. Burgoyne,  nevertheless,  sent  forward  a  de- 
tachment of  artificers,  under  a  strong  escort,  to 
open  the  road  and  repair  the  bridges.  We  speak 
with  hesitation  and  doubt,  as  not  filly  informed  of 
all  the  local  circumstances,  and  of  the  precise  con- 
iition  of  the  American  divisions  which  occupied 
tne  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  that,  if  Burgoyne,  instead  of  losing  a  day  in 
attempting  to  open  these  roads,  had  made  a  dash 
across  the  Hudson,  he  might  possibly  have  got  off 
with  the  loss  of  his  rear  and  artillery.  The  arti- 
ficers had  scarcely  begun  their  work  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  swarms  of  American  riflemen, 
whom  the  escort  could  neither  reach  nor  dislodge. 
The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  workmen 
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and  escort  were  all  obliged  to  retreat  In  the 
course  of  this  unlucky  day.  Gates  reinforced  hia 
divisions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  Burgoyne,  and  supplied  them 
with  abundance  of  artillery,  with  which  they  plied 
the  batteaux  on  the  river  that  were  carrying  part 
of  the  baggage  and  the  miserable  remainder  of  the 
provisions  of  the  British  army.  Many  of  these 
frail  embarkations  were  taken,  and  the  regular 
American  troops  called  continentals  and  the  Ame- 
rican militia  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness for  plunder,  and  their  determination  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  whatever  they  could  take. 
The  militia  men,  it  appears,  were  more  rapacious 
than  the  regulars,  and  inclined  to  forget  all  mili- 
tary duty  and  subordination  in  their  avidity  for 
gain.  These  fellows,  who  were  chiefly  New  Eng- 
landers,  carried  their  peddling  trading  spirit  with 
them,  and  made  their  quarters  a  kind  of  auction 
mart  It  is  said  that  they  would  often  rob  the 
American  regulars  of  what  booty  they  had  secured, 
and  sell  it  on  their  own  account.  Irregularities  of 
this  kind  were  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  Gates, 
in  general  orders  issued  on  the  12th,  declared — 
^'  That  he  saw  so  many  scandalous  and  mean 
transactions  committed  by  persons  who  sought 
more  after  plunder  than  the  honour  of  doing  their 
duty,  that  it  was  his  unalterable  resolution  to  have 
the  first  person  who  should  thereafter  be  detected 
in  pillaging  the  baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the 
enemy  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity." Unable  tojetreat  to  Fort  George  by  the 
right  bank,  Burgoyne  conceived  the  now  desperate 
project  of  ascending  the  river  a  little  higher,  and 
of  crossing  it  in  presence  of  the  American  detach- 
ments on  the  left  bank.  He  thought  it  possible  to 
cut  his  way  through  these,  and,  as  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  the  artillery,  which  had  so 
continually  embarrassed  his  movements,  and  to 
remove  nothing  but  two  or  three  days'  provisions, 
which  the  men  might  carry  in  their  knapsacks, 
he  then  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  his  retreat  to 
Fort  Edward,  whence,  by  a  different  route,  he 
might  reach  the  Lakes  and  the  British  shipping 
upon  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  sent  a 
body  of  men  up  tne  river,  intending  to  follow  with 
the  rest  under  cover  of  night.  At  this  desperate 
crisis  he  was  well-nigh  saved  by  a  capital  mistake 
committed  by  his  adversary.  Gates  called  the 
general  oflScers  of  the  American  army  together,  and 
informed  them  of  his  having  received  certain  in- 
telligence that  the  main  body  of  Burgoyne's  army 
was  marched  off  for  Fort  Edward,  and  that  the 
rear-guard  only  was  left  in  the  camp.  Upon  this, 
it  was  concluded  to  advance  and  attack  the  British 
camp,  which  was  now  very  strongly  posted  upon 
some  heights  beyond  Fish-kill  Creek.  The  gene- 
ral officers  repaired  instantly  to  their  respective 
commands :  Gfeneral  Nixon  with  a  whole  brigade 
crossed  the  creek,  and  General  Glover  was  upon 
the  point  of  following  him,  and  had  actually  en- 
tered the  water,  when  a  spy  or  a  British  deserter 
came  and  met  him  with  intelligence  more  certain 
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than  Gates^s,  that  the  main  body  was  still  in  the 
camp,  and  well  prepared  to  receive  the   attack. 
Glover  ran  back  from  the  creek,  but  Nixon  was 
not  quite  so  fortunate,  for  his  advance  had  brought 
him  up  to  some  brushwood,  behind  which  Bur- 
goyne  had  a  line  of  troops  and  some  artillery,  who, 
when  they  saw  him  halting  and  turning  back  on 
the  signals  given  by  Glover,  opened  a  terrible  fire 
upon  him,  and  then  drove  him  with  considerable 
loss  and  still  more  confusion  across  the  creek.*    If 
the  secret  had  been  kept,  and  Gates's  orders  had 
been  executed,  as  he  intended,  with  only  some  di- 
visions, from  the  goodness  of  their  position  and 
from  the  desperate  spirit  which  animated  them  the 
British  would  assuredly  have  gained  a  victory,  the 
Americans  might  have  been  obliged  to  call  in  their 
detachments  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson,  and 
Burgoyne  might  have  got  to  Fort  Edward.     But 
the  breath  of  the  spy  or  deserter  dissipated  this 
hope — and  it  was  the  last! — for  Burgoyne  had 
now  ascertained  that  the  Americans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp, 
well  garnished  with  artillery,  on  the  high  grounds 
between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George,  and  that 
the  only  roads  he  could  possibly  take  were  blocked 
up  by  troops  whom  there  was  now  no  reason  for 
recalling.     The  men  that  had  advanced  up  the 
river,  and  had  got  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Edward, 
were  recalled,  and  once  more  demonstrations  were 
made  to  tempt  the  Americans  to  battle ;  but  Gates 
was  sure  of  his  prey  without  fighting  or  struggling, 
and  bis  troops  had  little  inclination  to  attack  des- 
perate men  in  a  strong  position.     The  Americans, 
therefore,  remained  in  their  positions,  which  were 
equally  strong,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  be  at- 
tacked by  BO  inferior  a  force.     As  an  additional 
curse  on  this  doomed  expedition,  no  news  was  re- 
ceived by  Burgoyne  touching  the  movements  of 
Clinton,  even  when  that  general  had  really  begun 
to  move  and  was  sweeping  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hudson  most  triumphantly.     Nearly  every  pos- 
sible mistake  had  been  committed  by  their  gene- 
rals and  commanders  in  all  directions,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  British  troops  under  Burgoyne,  as 
everywhere  else,  was  good,  manly,  and  noble  to 
the  last;  and,  in  the  words  of  a  foreign  writer, 
"whose  prejudices  were  engaged  on  the  other  side, 
these  soldiers  never  said  a  word  in  their  extremity, 
or  did  a  deed  but  what  was  worthy  of  firm  and 
valorous  men.t     And  by  this  time,  what  with  the 
desertion  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  the  losses 
in     killed,  wounded,  and   prisoners,   Burgoyne's 
army  was  reduced  to  3500  fighting  men,  and  of 
these  scarcely  more  than  one  half  were  British. 
A  visit  to  the  magazines  showed  that  there  was 
not  bread  for  three  days,  and  that  of  rations.     To 
advance  or  to  retreat  was  equally  impracticable, 
though  many  a  soldier,  many  an  officer  would  still 

•  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Scotsman  with  an  American  heart,  tells  this 
story »  which,  ho  gays,  he  received  from  General  Glover  himself. 
Mar^liallf  the  American  btugravher  of  Washington,  says  that  Gor* 
doa  i»  conArmed  by  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  serving  with 
Gates  a«  adjutant-general;  and  that  the  narrative  or  Wilkinson 
\utii>*  ftam  mat  of  Gordon  only  in  minor  circumstance.  . 

t  Carlo  Botta,  Storia  della  Guerra  Americana. 


have  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Hudson,  and  a 
loose  straggling  retreat  through  the  wild  country 
to  the  right  of  Fort  Edward.     On  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  October  Burgoyne  called  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  not  only  field-officers,  but  every 
captain   attended.    It    seemed  to  them   all,  that 
nothing  w  as  left  but  to  capitulate  on  the  most  ho- 
nourable terms  which  could  be  procured.     Bur- 
goyne, who  was  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  took 
the  field,  and  who  had  first  gained   renown  by  a 
bold  and  dashing  movement,*  thus  described  to 
the  secret ary-at- war  his  situation  and  the  result  of 
the  council : — "  A  series  of  hard  toil,  incessant 
effort,  stubborn  action,  until  disabled  in  the  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  army  by  the  total  defection 
of  the  Indians;  the  desertion  or  timidity  of  the 
Canadians  and  provincials,  some  individuals  ex- 
cepted; disappointed  in  the  last  hope  of  any  co- 
operation from  other  armies;  the  regular  troops 
reduced   by  losses  from  the  best  parts  to  3500 
fighting  men,  not  2000  of  which  were  British; 
only  three  days'  provisions,  upon  short  allowance, 
in   store ;  invested   by  an  army  of  16,000  men, 
and  no  appearance  of  retreat  remaining,  1  called 
into  council  all  the  generals,  field  officers,  and 
captains  commanding  corps,  and  by  their  unani- 
mous concurrence  and  advice,  I  was  induced  to 
open  a  treaty  with  Major-General  Gates."t     It 
was  a  bitter  step ;   but  early  in  the  evening  Bur- 
goyne sent  a  note  to  the  American  head-quarters 
to  say  that  he  was  desirous  of  sending  a  field- 
officer  with  a  message  to  Major-General   Gates, 
upon  a  matter  of  high  moment  to  both  armies, 
and  that  he  requested  to  be  informed  what  hour 
on   the  following  morning  would    suit   General 
Gates.     The  American  replied,  in  the   tone  of  a 
conqueror,   that  he  would   receive  a  field-officer 
from  Lieutenant- General   Burgoyne    at  the    ad- 
vanced post  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  at 
ten  o'clock  next  morning.      At  the  appointed  hour 
Major  Kingston   appeared  at  the  American   ad- 
vanced post,  and  delivered  the  following  message 
to  General  Gates : — **  After  having  fought  you 
twice,   Lieutenant-General   Burgoyne   has  waited 
some  days  in  his  present  position,  determined  to 
try  a  third  conflict  against  any  force  you  could 
bring  against  him.     He  is  apprised  of  the  supe- 
riority of  your  numbers,  and   the  disposition  of 
your  troops  to  impede  his  supplies,  and  render  his 
retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.      In  this 
situation  he  is  impelled  by  humanity,  and  thinks 
himself  justified,  by  established  principles  and  pre- 
cedents of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of 
brave    men    upon     honourable    terms.      Should 
Major-General   Gates   be  inclined  to  treat  upon 
that  idea.   General  Burgoyne  would   propose   a 
cessation  of  arms  during  the  time  necessary  to 
communicate  the  preliminary  terms,  by  which,  in 
any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide." 
To  this  Gates  replied — ^that.  General  Burgoyne's 
army  being  exceedingly  reduced  by  repeated  de- 

*  See  his  p<  rformances  in  Portugal,  ante  p.  18. 
I  Letter  to  Lord  Georg«  Germaine. 
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feats,  by  desertion,  sickness,  &c.,  their  provisions 
exhausted,  their  military  horses,  tents,  and  bag- 
gage taken  or  destroyed,  their  retreat  cut  oflF,  and 
their  camp  invested,  they  could  only  be  allowed  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war.  To  this  Burgoyne 
answered,  that  his  army,  however  reduced,  would 
never  admit  that  their  retreat  was  cut  off  while 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Gates  had  better 
information  than  Burgoyne  as  to  Clinton's  move- 
ments up  the  Hudson ;  he  had  perhaps  little  con- 
fidence m  the  militia,  who  composed  the  principal 
part  of  the  forces  beyond  the  Hudson ;  and  he  was 
certainly  anxious  to  hasten  the  capitulation.  He, 
therefore,  gradually  moderated  the  conditions  of 
surrender.  At  first  he  demanded  that  BurgojTie's 
troops  should  be  drawn  up  in  their  encampment, 
and  there  ordered  to  ground  their  arms.  The 
English  general  answered  that  this  article  was 
inadmissible  in  any  extremity,  and  that  his  army, 
rather  than  consent  to  ground  their  arms  in  their 
encampments — the  maximum  of  military  disgrace 
— ^would  make  a  rush  on  the  enemy,  determined 
to  take  no  quarter.  In  the  afternoon  Gates  agreed 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  till  sunset.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  day — the  15th— the  negotiation  was  con- 
tinued; but  it  was  not  until  the  16th  that  the 
articles  of  convention  were  finally  settled.  They 
imported  that  Burgoyne's  troops  were  to  march 
out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the  verge  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  there  left  together  with  the  soldiers'  arms, 
the  said  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command 
from  their  own  oflficers ;  that  a  free  passage  should 
be  granted  the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  not  serving  again  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest;  that,  if  any  cartel 
should  take  place  by  which  Burgoyne's  army,  or 
any  part  of  it,  should  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing 
article  should  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange 
should  extend;  that  every  care  should  be  taken 
for  the  proper  subsistence  of  the  troops,  till  they 
should  be  embarked ;  that  all  officers  should  re- 
tain their  carriages,  horses,  bat-horses,  &c.,  and 
their  baggage  be  exempt  from  molestation  or 
search ;  that  on  the  march  and  during  the  time 
the  army  should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port 
selected  for  their  embarkation)  the  officers  should 
not  be  separated  from  their  men ;  that  all  corps 
whatsoever,  whether  composed  of  sailors,  batteau- 
men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies, 
and  followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  country 
they  might  6e,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest 
sense  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the'articles,  and 
comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them  (this  was 
an  important  article,  as  not  a  few  of  the  drivers, 
independent  companies,  and  followers  were  Ame- 
rican royalists);  that  all  Canadians  and  persons 
belongmg  to  tluB  Canadian  establishment  should  be 
permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  con* 
ducted  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on 
Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be  bound  by  the 


same  condition  not  to  serve  during  this  war,  unless 
exchanged ;  that  passports  should  be  immediately 
granted  for  three  officers  to  carry  General  Bur- 
goyne's dispatches  to  GJeneral  Howe  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way  of  New 
York ;  that  all  officers  during  their  stay  in  Boston 
should  be  admitted  on  parole,  and  from  first  to 
last  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side  arms ;  that  if 
the  army  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  their  cloth- 
ing and  other  baggage  from  Canada  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  have  the  necessary 
passports  granted  them ;  and,  finally,  that  these 
articles  should  be  signed  and  exchanged  on  the 
following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  troops 
to  march  out  of  their  entrenchments  at  thrce 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  were  not  such 
terms  as  are  usually  granted  to  conquered  armies  ; 
but  Gates  almost  heard  the  thunder  of  Clinton's 
artillery  and  of  the  British  ships  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Hudson.*  At  the  appointed  hour  the  con- 
vention was  most  reluctantly  signed  in  the  British 
camp,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  llth  of  October 
the  troops  marched  out  of  their  encampment, 
down  to  the  water-side,  to  a  place  called  the  Old 
Ford,  where  they  piled  their  arms  at  the  word  of 
command  from  their  own  officers.  Several  of  the 
officers  could  scarcely  pronounce  the  words,  and 
many  of  the  men  wept  as  they  grounded  their 
muskets.  Gates  was — what  many  of  the  Ame- 
rican commanders  and  officers  were  not — a  gentle- 
man in  heart  and  mind,  a  man  of  delicate  feelings, 
and  of  too  noble  a  spirit  to  revel  in  the  mournful 
degradation  of  a  brave  enemy.  He  kept  away 
from  the  spot  himself,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  own  people  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  sad  spectacle.t  Among  the  fruits  of  victory 
that  remained  in  his  hands  were  about  40  pieces 
of  artillery,  4600  muskets,  and  a  not  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  powder  and  ball.  The  bat- 
teaux  on  the  river  [and  what  they  contained  were 
scarcely  to  be  counted  in  this  category,  for  the 
Connecticut  men,  the  Rhode  Islanders,  the  Massa- 
chusetts men,  and  the  other  militia  men  who  had 
seized  them,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  set 
them  down  to  a  separate  and  more  private  account. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  surrender  was  re- 
ceived on  the  Lakes,  the  garrisons  of  Fort  George 
and  Ticonderoga  evacuated  those  important  places, 
and  retired  by  the  river  Sorel  to  Fort  St*  John*s 
and  Montreal.  Burgoyne  had  requested  Carleton 
in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  forward  a  regiment 
to  maintain  Ticonderoga ;  but  Carleton,  in  whose 
recollection  the  winter  exploits  of  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  were  fresh,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
weaken  any  further  the  feeble  force  he  had  for  the 

*  ManhaU  frankly  cunfesset  this  motive  for  baste  and  moderaUoa 
in  Gates :—"  The  situation  of  the  two  atmies  considered,  Uiese  terms 
were  highly  honourable  to  the  British  general,  and  (kvourable  to  his 
nation.  They  were  probably  more  advantageous  than  would  Itave 
hcen  granted  by  General  Gates,  had  he  entertained  no  apprehension 
from  Sir  Henry  Cliutou,  who  wns.  at  length,  making  the  promised 
diversion  on  the  river." 

t  Stedman.— Carlo  Bolla.— Burke,  in  Ann.  Rogist.->Gordon.—> Pa- 
pers in  Almon's  Kemembrancer. 
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defence  of  Canada,  and  he  positively  refused  to 
send  the  regiment. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  ten  days  before  the  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  but  twenty  days  later  than 
Clinton  had  hoped  to  commence  his  co-operation  or 
diversion,  that  general  appeared  in  force  on  the 
Hudson,  and  began  a  series  of  attacks  which  must 
have  rescued  Burgoyne's  army  if  they  had  been 
made  even  only  eight  or  ten  days  earlier.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  particular  blame  attaches  to 
General  Clinton,  who,  with  his  11  battalions,  his 
single  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  his  provincial 
militia,  had  to  defend  New  York,  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  our  stores,  which  was  accessible  from  a 
variety  of  points,  and  which  demanded  a  very 
considerable  force,  as,  besides  General  Putnam, 
who  was  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a 
small  regular  army,  there  were  large  bodies  of 
cunning  and  quick  Connecticut  militia,  Massa- 
chusett's  Bay  men,  and  others,  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  to  attack  and  destroy  or  carry  off 
stores,  &c.  Reinforcements,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised from  Europe,  did  not  arrive  at  New  York 
till  late  in  September,  and  then  they  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  body  of  recruits  to  make 
up  losses.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  Clin- 
ton, of  his  own  accord  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, embarked  about  3000  men  on  board  of 
craft  of  all  kinds,  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Hotham,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  Verplank's  Point,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  forty  miles 
above  New  York.  The  place  had  been  previously 
reconnoitred  by  Lord  Rawdon  hi  a  frigate.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  peninsula,  and  the  landing-place 
was  then  defended  by  a  small  battery  and  a  breast- 
work, from  which  the  Americans  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  our  troops.  Clinton  landed  his  men 
without  opposition,  and  passed  the  night  of  the  6th 
upon  the  peninsula.  This  feint  completely  de- 
ceived Putnam,  who  collected  about  2000  men, 
principally  drawn  from  the  forts  on  the  Hudson, 
and  hastened  with  them  towards  Verplank's  Point, 
in  the  idea  that  Clinton  meant  to  advance  into  the 
cjuntry  and  to  push  through  the  eastern  high- 
lands, in  order  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne  by  the 
shortest  route.  On  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, Clinton  passed  2000  of  his  men  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  liver  to  Stoney  Point,  leaving 
about  1000  on  the  peninsula.  From  Stoney  Point 
to  Fort  Montgomery  was  a  distance  of  only  12 
miles;  but  the  route  which  Clinton  resolved  to 
pursue,  hoping  thereby  to  take  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, was  one  of]  the  roughest  and  most  laborious 
that  can  be  conceived : — it  was  impassable  to 
artillery,  and  therefore  n6  guns  had  been  brought, 
though  the  men  were  marching  against  fortified 
places.  It  was  a  path  across  the  Denderberg,  a 
steep  mountain  whose  precipices  overhang  the 
river.  The  path  was  steep,  winding,  and  so  nar- 
row that  in  many  places  not  more  than  three 
men  could  march  abreast.  Two  hundred  resolute 
Americans  posted  across  the  paths,  and  on  the 


hills  and  rocks  above  it,  might  have  checked  and 
even  destroyed  the  2000  British;  but  Putnam, 
wholly  misled,  was  'on  the  other  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  troops  left  in  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton  never  conceived  it  possible  that  a 
regular  army  could  take  so  dangerous  a  road. 
Our  troops  thus  got  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
and  began  to  descend  it  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore they  were  discovered,  though  they  were 
many  hours  in  performing  that  toilsome  march. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  our  advanced  guard 
stumbled  upon  an  American  detachment,  which 
was  advancing  much  too  late  for  the  defence  of 
the  pass.  The  Americans  fled  back  to  the  forts, 
thus  destroying  the  hope  of  taking  those  places  by 
surprise  at  the  approach  of  night.  Clinton,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  go  on  and  trust  to  his  muskets 
and  bayonets.  The  two  forts  he  meant  to  attack 
stood  on  too  high  ground  to  be  battered  from  the 
water ;  they  were  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a  creek  which  runs  from  the  mountains  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Hudson,  and  they  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  means  of  a  long  wooden 
bridge.  He  divided  his  force  into  two  columns, 
and,  while  he  advanced  in  person  with  one  of  them 
to  storm  Fort  Clmton,  he  dispatched  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell  of  the  52nd  with  the  other 
column  to  storm  Fort  Montgomery.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  attack  should  be  made  by  the 
two  parties  at  the  same  instant  of  time — and  about 
sunset  Clinton  assailed  the  one  fort  and  Campbell 
the  other,  precisely  at  the  moment  and  in  the 
manner  agreed  upon.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, who  did  not  exceed  800  men,  were  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  made  but  little  use  of  their 
artillery,  and  fled  from  their  works  after  a  very 
short  resistance,  in  which,  however,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell  was  killed.  Fort  Clinton  was 
better  defended,  and  by  nature  was  much  stronger: 
it  was  built  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  the  only  approach 
to  which  was  over  a  bare  open  space  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  long, with  a  lake  on  one  side,  a  precipice 
and  the  Hudson  on  the  other.  According  to  their 
usual  plan,  the  Americans  had  thrown  felled  trees 
right  across  this  space,  so  that  the  British  soldiers 
could  advance  neither  rapidly  nor  in  order — ^and 
the  advance  was  to  be  made  in  the  mouth  of  ten 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  while  they  had  not  a 
single  gun  wherewith  to  respond  or  to  cover  their 
movement.  Nay,  those  brave  men  were  ordered, 
for  the  sake  of  expedition,  not  even  to  stay  to  fire 
a  musket,  but  to  rush  on  to  the  fortifications  and 
enter  them  by  the  very  embrasures  through  which 
the  American  guns  were  pointed.  And  on  they 
went,  sometimes  on  their  feet,  sometimes  crawling 
all- fours  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  all  the 
way  under  a  dreadful  fire  until  they  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  works,  and,  there  being  no  ladders,  no  im- 
plement or  help  of  any  kind,  they  climbed  on  one 
another's  shoulders  up  into  the  embrasures,  pushed 
aside  the  warm  cannon,  and  drove  the  Americans 
across  the  rampart  at  the  bayonetVpoint.  The 
garrison,  who  were  about  400  strong,  made  an 
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attempt  to  rally  at  the  head  of  the  rampart,  but 
they  were  soon  dislodged.  They  then  retired  to 
the  other  side  of  the  esplanade,  discharged  a  last 
volley  of  musketry — murderous  and  useless,  and 
contrary  to  military  honour — and  then  threw  down 
their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  This  last  pro- 
vocation is  such  as  troops  rarely  brook,  and  the 
British,  and  the  Germans  with  them,  had  besides 
suffered  considerably  in  storming  the  fort ;  yet  it 
is  <said,  on  good  authority,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  American  put  to  death  except  such  as  fell  in 
the  hand-to-hand  fight  at  the  embrasures  or  upon 
the  ramparts.  "  This  fact,"  says  Stedman,  "  we 
mention,  not  only  as  displaying  a  most  generous 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  contrary  to 
what  usually  happens  in  such  assaults,  but  as  re- 
futing an  impudent  assertion  advanced  in  some  of 
the  French  accounts,  that  the  whole  garrison  had 
been  put  to  death  by  their  conquerors.  We  are 
happy  in  rescuing  from  the  shade  which  the  mag- 
nitude of  General  Burgoyne's  misfortune  at  the 
time  threw  over  it  an  enterprise  equally  worthy  of 
attention  for  its  boldness  and  the  degree  of  injury 
that  it  did  to  the  enemy."  The  same  competent 
judge  says  that  in  no  instance  during  the  whole 
American  war  was  there  more  invincible  resolu- 
tion exhibited  than  in  this  attack.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  assailants  was  less  than  might  have  been 
expected,  as  it  amounted  only  to  140  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  about  300  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  but  the  prisoners 
were  by  far  the  more  numerous  class.*  It  was 
here  that  Count  Grabowski,  the  Polish  nobleman 
who  was  fighting  for  King  George  and  acting  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  slain.f 
Captain  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
and  Major  Sill,  who  led  the  63rd  regiment  to  the 
cannons'  mouth,  both  fell  upon  the  spot,  and  were 
both  pierced  with  many  wounds.  The  British 
had  advanced  to  the  charge  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  by  the  time  they  had  completed  their 
conquest  it  was  night.  But  the  darkness  was  soon 
partially  dispersed  by  a  most  brilliant  illumination 
which  proceeded  from  two  frigates,  two  galleys, 
and  a  sloop,  which  the  Americans  had  drawn  up 
in  a  little  inlet  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  to 
which  the  crews  now  set  fire  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Commodore 
Hotham  would  have  given  a  different  account  of 
this  flotilla  if  it  had  not  been  for  another  exercise 
of  ingenuity  and  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans.  They  had  contrived  to  throw  right 
across  the  'Hudson — there  600  yards  wide — che- 

•  The  American  GSoTernor  Clinton,  who  was  in  Jhe  fort  that  bore 
his  name,  passed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  escaped,  as  did  also  General 
James  Clinton,  though  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonnt.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Livingstone  and  Bruyn,  and  Mujors  Hamilton  and 
Logan,  were  among  the  prisoners. 

T  Orabowaki  had  advanced  to  the  storm  of  Fort  Clinton  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Rawdon  (the  late  Marquess  of  Ilastins^ii),  amonj^'st 
the  British  grenadiers,  but  was  separated  from  his  lordship  among 
the  felled  trees,  which  obliged  every  man  to  find  a  path  for  himself. 
Ani%-ing  at  the  foot  of  the  works  he  fell,  adcr  having  received  three 
balls.  When  giving  his  sword  to  a  grenadier,  he  conjured  him.  w  ith 
his  exniring  voice,  to  deliver  it  to  Lord  Kawdon.  and  to  assure  his 
lordship  that  he  died  in  a  manner  becoming  one  who  had  shared  Uie 
dangers  of  each  gaUont  tioof.^Stedman* 


vaux-de-frise,  and,  behind  them,  a  most  enormous 
boom,  which  was  strengthened  by  vast  rafts  of 
timber  connected  by  strong  cables  and  by  an  im- 
mense iron  chain.  Our  shipping  were  now  close 
at  hand,*  but  it  required  time  to  remove  these 
obstructions ;  and  ships  on  fire,with  powder  in  their 
holds  and  their  guns  shotted,  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proached without  extreme  danger.  Thus  the 
American  frigates,  galleys,  and  sloop  were  left  to 
make  a  brief  but  magnificent  spectacle,  and  then 
to  blow  up  into  the  air  between  the  lofty  Echoing 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the 
river  there  was  another  strong  place,  called  Fort 
Constitution,  built  upon  a  rock;  but  the  Americans 
there,  without  any  orders  from  their  governor, 
demolished  part  of  the  works,  left  their  artillery 
behind  them,  and  fled  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
fall  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  A  new 
settlement,  called  the  Continental  Village,  with 
barracks  for  1500  men,  storehouses,  &c.,  was 
destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  American  loyalists, 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon.  The 
boom  was  removed,  and  Sir  James  Wallace,  with 
a  flying  squadron  of  small  frigates,  ascended  the 
Hudson  still  fiu-ther,  destroying  a  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  on  his  way.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
the  very  day  on  which  Burgoyne  made  his  first 
overture  for  a  capitulation.  General  Vaughan,  under 
cover  of  Wallace's  frigates,  landed  a  detachment 
at  Esopus  Creek,  which,  going  by  land,  was 
scarcely  30  miles  from  Saratoga,  the  scene  of  our 
humiliation.  If,  instead  of  this  weak  detachment, 
Clinton  had  come  up  with  his  whole  force,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Gates,  even  now,  might  have  given 
Burgoyne  a  fair  chance  of  retreat,  by  detaching 
troops  to  secure  his  own  rear.f  But  it  is  said  in 
excuse  of  Clinton  that  he  did  not  really  know  the 
true  situation  of  Burgoyne's  army.  General 
Vaughan  reduced  two  batteries  and  a  row  galley 
stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  and  he 
then  ascended  the  creek  about  five  miles  to  the 
town  of  Esopus,  a  young  but  flourishing  place, 
which  he  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  collected  for  the 
use  of  General  Gates's  army.  Putnam,  whose 
army  had  been  reinforced  by  militia  till  it  was 
6000  strong,  now  detached  General  Parsons  with 
2000  men  to  protect  the  banks  of  the  Hudson;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  Burgoyne's 
army  were  all  prisoners,  Gates  was  enabled  to  de- 

*  Burke  (in  Ann.  Regist.^  has  made  a  strange  mistake,  which  has 
been  copied  by  Botta  and  other  historians  of  the  war.  He  said  that 
one  of  the  things  which  shook  the  courage  of  the  Americans  in  the 
two  forts  was  that  omt  galleys  advnticed  so  near  as  to  strike  the  walU 
with  their  oars  1  The  forts  stood  on  precipices  at  least  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  su  that  it  must  have  n  quired  oars  almost  aj 
lon^  as  some  people's  bows  (metaphorical  ones;  to  reach  Uiem.  Tlie 
flotilla  was  not,  and  oould  not  possibly  be.  of  any  use  until  the  forts 
were  stormed  and  carried  at  the  hayooet's  point  Schrapnels.  con- 
greves,  and  other  rockets  and  missiles,  were  then' unknown,  and  the 
true  use  of  bombs  and  shells  very  imiierfectly  known. 

f  According  to  Marshall,  intclliuence  of  the  snccess  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  received  by  General  Bunioyne  on  the  night  after  the 
couxention  at  Sarato;;a  had  l)een  agreed  upon,  but  before  the  articles 
had  been  signed  and  executed ;  aud  Burguyne  had  serious  thoughts  of 
breaking  off  the  treaty. —Li/'e  of  fFashingtm.  Wallace's  larger  vessels 
could  not  have  gone  up  quite  so  far.  but  vessels  of  80  tons  might 
have  gone  even  beyond  Allmny.  which  is  about  140  mUes  from  New 
York,  and  not  more  than  2i  niUcs  below  Saratoga. 
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tach  more  and  more  troops  to  the  scene  of  Clinton's 
operations.  The  English  general,  therefore,  re- 
called Vaughan  and  Wallace,  destroyed  all  the 
places  he  liad  taken  in  order  to  leave  the  river 
open  to  future  operations,  reimbarked  his  men,  and 
returned  to  New  York,  having  swept  the  Hudson, 
and  proved  how  effective  ^e  campaign  might 
have  been  if  General  Howe  had  gone  up  that  river 
to  Albany  in  the  month  of  July  or  August.*  The 
damage  that  Clinton's  small  force  had  inflicted 
was  immense,  and  was  melancholy  inasmuch  as 
it  fell  in  part  upon  a  helpless  agricultural  popula- 
tion. It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  American 
armies,  who  so  very  frequently  lighted  up  their 
retreats  by  burning  every  house  they  fancied  to  be- 
long to  the  royalists,  who  paid  so  little  regard  to 
the  gentlenesses  and  delicacies  of  war,  and  who  had 
acted  invariably  as  if  this  were  to  be  a  guerre  a 
oulrance^  had  but  little  reason  to  reproach  the 
British  for  violence  and  devastation.  Such  were 
the  disjointed,  random,  inglorious,  and  unsuccess- 
ful operations  of  our  armies  in  America  during 
the  year  1771.  How  the  winter  was  passed  at 
bead-quarters,  and  how  the  commander-in-chief 
and  his  staff  feasted  and  revelled  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandaliza- 
tion  of  the  Quakers  there,  will  be  related  under 
the  inglorious  year  that  followed.  For  the  present 
we  recross  the  Atlantic. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  18th 
of  November,  with  one  great  care,  which  all  re- 
garded, or  was  directed  to,  the  western  world. 
The  king,  however,  had  neither  lost  any  of  his 
firmness  nor  abated  any  of  his  hope  as  to  the  final 
result  of  the  expensive  and  deplorable  contest. 
In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  have  recourse  to 
the  legislature  at  a  conjuncture  which  demanded 
the  most  serious  attention.  He  assured  them 
that  he  had  faithfully  employed  the  means  in- 
trusted to  him  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
and  that  he  had  just  confidence  in  the  conduct 
and  courage  of  his  officers  commanding  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  still,  he  intimated,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  prepare  for  such  farther  operations  as  the  con- 
tingencies of  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels 
might  render  expedient.  He  again  repeated  the 
hollow  unmeaning  note  about  the  friendly  assur- 
ances of  foreign  powers,  adding,  that  as  the  arma- 
ments of  France  and  Spain,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued, he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  augment 
considerably  his  own  naval  force,  being  firmly 
determined  never  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe, 
yet  always  to  guard  faithfully  the  honour  of  the 
British  crown.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  "  the 
deluded  and  unhappy  multitude  in  America"  would 
yet  retium  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  happiness,  and  the  sense  of 
their  present  misery  under  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of 
their  leaders,  would  rekindle  their  old  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  mother  country, 
and  filially,  that  they  would  enable  him,  with  the 

*  Gordon.— Stedman.—Durke.—ManluJl. 


concurrence  of  his  parliament,  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  happiness  of  his  life  and  the  greatest  glory 
of  his  reign — ^the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and 
confidence   to  the  American    colonies.      In  the 
Lords,   the  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  had   made  a 
very  remarkable  speech  during  a  preceding  ses- 
sion, opposed  the  address,  and  recommended  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  our  fleets  and  armies, 
and  our  instant  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  America.     But  even  this,  his  lordship  chose  to 
say,  would  be  only  a  temporary  preservation,  and 
he  predicted,  as  a  thing  as  certain  as  any  law  of 
nature,   that  the  fall  of  Great  Britain  and   the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  must  follow  or  accompany  the  inde- 
pendence of  America.     "  Attend,"  said  gravely  the 
noble  prophet,  "  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  one  and 
the  diminutive  figure  of  Britain ;  to  their  domestic 
situations ;  to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  one, 
and  the  inevitable  decline  of  it  in  the  other ;  the 
luxury,  dissipation,  and  all  the  concomitant  effects 
in  this  country,  and  the  frugality,  industry,  and 
consequent  wise  policy  of  America.     These,  my 
lords,  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  I   pre- 
sumed to  trouble  you  from  time  to  time  on  this 
subject.     I  foresaw  then,  as  I  continue  to  do,  that  a 
period  must  arrive  when  America  would  render 
herself  independent ;  that  this  country  would  fall, 
and  the  seat  of  empire  be  removed  beyond  the 
Atlantic.     Nay,  my  lords,  so  firmly  persuaded  am 
I  of  the  event,  that  I  always  held  it  as  a  certain 
and  natural  consequence  of  the  connexion  between 
both  countries."     No  wonder  that  the  proposal  of 
giving  up  the  contest  was  as  yet  generally  regarded 
as  a  crochet  not  worth  listening  to,  when  it  came 
attended   with   speculations   of   this    description. 
When  Lord  Coventry  sat  down  Chatham  rose  upon 
his  crutch  to  move  an  amendment,  which  he  had 
previously  submitted  to  Rockii\gham  and  the  other 
lords  in  opposition.*    The  first  part  of  the  address 
related  to  a  family  event,  which  was  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  "  No 
man,"  said  Chatham,  "  feels  sincerer  joy  than  I  do 
on  every  accession  of  strength  to  the  Protestant 
succession;  I  therefore  join  in  every  congratula- 
tion on  the  birth  of  another  princess  and  the  happy 
recovery  of  her  majesty.     But  I  must  stop  here ; 
my  courtly  complaisance  will  carry  me  no  farther : 
I  will  not  join  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and 
disgrace ;  I  cannot  concur  in  a  blind  and  servile 
address,  which  approves,  and  endeavours  to  sanctify, 
the  monstrous  measures  that  have  heaped  disgrace 
and  misfortune  upon  us — that  have  brought  ruin 
to  our  doors.     This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment !     It  is  no  time  for  adulation. 
The  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  now  avail— 
cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awfid  crisis.     It 
is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.     We  must  dispel  the  delusion  and 
tne  darkness  which  envelop  it;  and  display,   in 
its  full  danger  and  true  colours,  the  ruin  that  is 
brought  to  our  doors."     He  asked  whether  the 

•  Letters  u  Chat.  CorrM. 
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minister  of  the  day  could  presume  to  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  support  in  this  ruinous  infatuation? 
Whether  parliament  could  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity 
and  its  duty  as  to  be  deluded  into  the  loss  of  the 
one  and  the  violation  of  the  other?  Whether  they 
could  continue  to  give  an  unlimited  credit  and 
support  to  the  government  for  its  steady  persever- 
ance in  measures  dictated  and  forced  upon  them, 
measures  which  had  reduced  this  flourishing  em- 
pire to  ruin  and  contempt.  The  arrival  of 
his'  ci-devant  friend  Benjamin  Franklm  at  Paris, 
and  the  great  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  him,  had  wounded  and  irritated  the  great 
orator  in  an  uncommon  degree.  "  But  yester- 
dat/y^*  he  exclaimed,  "  and  England  might  have 
stood  against  the  world :  now  none  so  poor  to  do 
her  reverence,  I  use  the  words  of  a  poet ;  but, 
though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  shame- 
ful truth  that  not  only  the  power  and  strength  of 
this  country  are  wastmg  away  and  expiring ;  but 
her  well-earned  glories,  her  true  honour  and  sub- 
stantial dignity,  are  sacrificed.  France,  my  lords, 
has  insulted  you;  she  has  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained America  ;  and,  whether  America  be  wrong 
or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country  ought  to  spurn 
at  the  officious  insult  of  French  interference.  The 
ministers  and  ambassadors  of  those  who  are  called 
rebels  and  enemies  are  in  Paris;  in  Paris  they 
transact  the  reciprocal  interests  of  America  and 
France.  Can  there  be  a  more  mortifying  insult  ? 
Can  even  our  ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating 
disgrace?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it?  Do  they 
presume  even  to  hint  a  vindication  of  their  honour, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the  dis- 
missal of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America?  Such 
is  the  degradation  to  which  they  have  reduced  the 
glories  of  England!  The  people,  whom  they 
affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but  whose  grow- 
ing power  has  at^  least  obtained  the  name  of 
enemies ;  the  people  with  whom  they  have  engaged 
this  country  in  war,  and  against  whom  they  now 
command  our  implicit  support  in  every  measure  of 
desperate  hostility ;  this  people,  despised  as  rebels 
'  or  acknowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  military  stores,  their  interests 
consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by 
your  inveterate  enemy !  and  our  ministers  dare  not 
interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  Is  this  the  honour 
of  a  great  kingdom  ?  Is  this  the  indignant  spirit 
of  England,  who,  *  but  yesterday,'  gave  law  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon?  My  lords,  the  dignity  of  na- 
tions demands  a  decisive  conduct  in  a  situation  like 
this.  Even  when  the  greatest  prince  that  perhaps 
this  country  ever  saw  filled  our  throne,  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  Spanish  general,  on  a  similar  subject^  was 
attended  to  and  complied  widi ;  for,  on  the  spirited 
remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Elizabeth  found 
herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all 
countenance,  support,  or  even  entrance  into  her 
dominions;  and  the  Count  le  Marque,  with  his 
few  desperate  followers,  was  expelled  the  king- 
dom." At  the  moment  neither  Howe's  victory  at 
the  Brandywine  and  his  consequent  occupation  of 


Philadelphia,  nor  Burgoyne's  surrender,  was  offi- 
cially known.  It  was  only  suspected  that  the 
situation  of  the  latter  general  was  exceedingly 
critical.  Chatham  said,  "  The  desperate  state  of 
our  arms  is  in  part  known :  no  man  thinks  more 
highly  of  them  than  I  do ;  I  love  and  honour  the 
English  troops;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour;  I  know  that  they  can  achieve  anything 
except  impossibilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
quest of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.  You 
cannot,  I  venture  to  say  it,  you  cannot  conquer 

America What  is  your  present  situation 

there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know 
that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and 
suffered  much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  perhaps 
total  loss  of  the  Northern  force  (Burgoyne  s),  the 
best  appointed  army  that  ever  took  the  field,  com- 
manded by  Sir  William  Howe,  has  retired  from  the 
American  lines ;  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
attempt,  and,  with  great  delay  and  danger,  to  adopt 
a  new  and  distant  plan  of  operations.  We  shall 
soon  know,  and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament, 
what  may  have  happened  since.'*  There  was 
some  of  the  exaggeration  of  oratory  in  this  sketch 
of  military  affairs,  for,  though  a  British  army  had 
been  two  years  in  Boston  before  the  active  ope- 
rations of  the  present  year,  there  had  been  in  fact 
but  one  campaign,  which  had  not  begun  before  the 
month  of  June.  It  was,  however,  quite  true  that 
Howe  had  retired  from  before  Courland  Manor, 
and  had  lost  the  Jerseys,  rather  than  attack  Wash- 
ington on  his  woods  and  hills,  and  it  was  natural 
that  his  strange  conduct  on  this  occasion  should  be 
construed  into  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  Hes- 
sians, as  we  have  seen,  had  been  guilty  of  some 
excesses  on  the  country  near  the  Delaware,  but  the 
orator  represented  them  in  a  more  horrible  light 
than  was  justified  by  the  &cts.  Continuing  his 
vaticination  that  the  struggle,  however  prolonged, 
must  end  in  our  defeat,  he  exclaimed — "  You  may 
swell  every  expense,  and  every  effort,  still  more 
extravagantly;  pile  and  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince,  that  sells 
and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign 
prince :  your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  im- 
potent—doubly so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  re- 
sentment the  minds  of  your  enemies — to  over-run 
them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and 
plunder ;  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to 
the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty !  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms — never — never — never.'*  He 
affirmed  that  our  own  army  was  infected  with  the 
contagion  of  these  illiberal  allies,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  plunder  and  of  rapine  was  gone  forth  among 
them.  But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wild  Indians  with  our  army— though 
he  himself,  nineteen  years  before,  had  employed 
Indians  in  the  same  manner  against  the  French 
and  the  Canadians — his  tone  was  still  more  loud 
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and  indignant.     ''  But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man 
that,  in  addition  to  these  disgraces  and  mischiefs 
of  OUT  army,  has  dared  to  authorise  and  associate 
to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of 
thesayage?    To  call  into  civilized  alliance  the 
wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods ;  to  dele- 
gate to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed 
rights ;  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  harbarous 
war  against  our  brethren  ?     My  lords,  these  enor- 
mities cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment ;  un- 
less thoroughly  done  away  it  will  be  a  stain  on  the 
national  character — it  is  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution— I  believe  it  is  against  the  law.     It  is  not 
the  least  of  our  national  misfortunes,   that  the 
strength  and  character  of  our  army  are  thus  im- 
pair^ :  infected  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of  rob- 
bery and  rapine — familiarized  to  the  horrid  scenes 
of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the 
noble  and  generous  principles  which  dignify  a 
soldier  ;  no  longer  sympathise  with  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  oP  glorious  war,  *  that  make  ambi- 
tion virtue!'    What  makes  ambition  virtue? — ^the 
sense  of  honour.     But  is  the  sense  of  honour  con- 
sistent with  a  spirit  of  plunder,  or  the  practice  of 
murder  ?     Can  it  flow  from  mercenary  motives,  or 
can   it  prompt  to  cruel  deeds?    Besides  these 
murderers  and  plunderers,  let  me  ask  our  ministers 
what    other   allies   they  have  acquired?     What 
o^Aer pou^eri  have  they  associated  to  their  cause? 
Have  they  entered  into  alliance  with  the  king  of 
the  gipsies  f    Nothing,  my  lords,  is  too  low  or  too 
ludicrous  to  be  consistent  with  their  counsels.'' 
He  then  proceeded  to  speak  on  the  great  question 
of  disseverance  and  independence,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject no  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him.     He 
avowed  now,  as  he  had  done  all  through  the  quar- 
rel, that  our  supremacy  must  be  maintained  or  our 
ruin  inevitably  sealed.    As  his  course  had  all  along 
been  to  attribute  every  blame  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  to  applaud  both  the  spirit  and  the  in- 
lentioDS  of  the  Americans,  so  he  pretended  to 
assert  even  now  that  the  Americans,  or  a  veij  con- 
siderable part  of  the  colonists,  were*  still  rail  of 
affection  for  the  mother  country,  were  only  declare 
ing  independence  in  moments  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  were  still  in  their  hearts  inclined  to 
return  to  their  old  political  condition.     Nay,  he 
would  not  even  admit  that  our  power  of  relating 
their  trade  ought  to  be  abolished  or  abridged. 
"  My  lords,"  said  he, "  no  man  wishes  more  for 
the  due  dependence  of  America  on  this  country 
than  I  do :  to  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that 
state  of  independence  into  which  your  measures 
have  driven  them,  is  the  object  which  we  ought 
to     unite  in   attaining.      The    Americans,    con- 
tending  for  their  rights   agtdnst  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, I  love  and  admire;  it  is  the  struggle  of  free 
and  virtuous  patriots ;  but,  contending  for  inde- 
pendency and  total  disconneidon  from  England, 
as  an  Englishman,  I  cannot  wish  them  success ; 
for,  in  a  due  constitutional  dependency,  including 
the  ancient  supremacy  of  this  country  in  regulating 
voi««  I. 


their  commerce  and  navigation,  consists  the  mu- 
tual happiness  and  prosperity  both  of  England  and 
America.  She  derived  assistance  and  protection 
from  us,  and  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  im- 
portant advantages :  she  was,  indeed,  the  fountain 
of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength,  the  nur- 
sery and  basis  of  our  naval  power.  It  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  my  lords,  if  we  wish  to  save  our  coun- 
try, most  seriously  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of 
these  most  beneficial  subjects :  and,  in  this  perilous 
crisis,  perhaps  the  present  moment  may  be  the 
only  one  in  which  we  can  hope  for  success ;  for,  in 
their  negotiations  with  France,  they  have,  or  think 
they  have,  reason  to  complain :  though  it  be  noto- 
rious that  they  have  received  from  that  power  im- 
portant supplies  and  assistance  of  vanous  kinds, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in  a  more  decisive 
and  immediate  degree.  America  is  in  ill  humour 
with  France  on  some  points  that  have  not  entirely 
answered  her  expectations :  let  us  wiselv  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  moment  of  reconci- 
liation. Besides,  the  natural  disposition  of  Ame- 
rica herself  still  leans  towards  England — ^to  the 
old  habits  of  connexion  and  mutual  interest  that 
united  both  countries.  This  was  the  established 
sentiment  of  all  the  continent ;  and  still,  my 
lords,  in  the  great  and  principal  part,  the  sound 
part  of  America,  thiswise  and  affectionate  dis- 
position prevails ;  and  there  is  a  verv  consider- 
able part  of  America  jet  sound — the  middle 
and  Uie  southern  provinces  :  some  parts  may 
be  factious  and  blind  to  their  true  interests ;  but, 
if  we  express  a  wise  and  benevolent  disposition 
to  communicate  with  them  those  immutable 
rights  of  nature,  and  those  constitutional  liber- 
ties, to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  with  our- 
selves, by  a  conduct  so  just  and  humane  we  shall 
confirm  the  favourable,  and  conciliate  the  adverse. 
I  say,  my  lords,  the  rights  and  liberties  to  which 
they  are  equally  entitled  with  ourselves,  but  no 
more.  I  would  participate  with  them  every  enjoy- 
ment and  freedom  which  the  colonizing  subjects  of 
a  free  state  can  possess,  or  wish  to  possess;  and  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  enjoy  every  frm- 
damental  right  in  their  property,  and  every  origi- 
nal substantial  liberty,  which  Devonshire  or  Sur- 
rey, or  the  county  I  live  in,  or  anv  other  county  in 
England  can  claim ;  reserving'  always,  as  the  sa- 
cred right  of  the  mother  country,  the  due  constitu- 
tional dependency  of  the  colonies.  The  inherent 
supremacy  of  the  state,  in  regulating  and  protect- 
ing the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  her  sub 
jects,  is  necessary  for ^  the  mutual  benefit  and  pre- 
servation of  every  part,  to  constitute  and  preserve 
the  prosperous  arrangement  of  the  whole  empire." 
He  dwelt  upon  the  insincere  nonsense  in  the  royal 
speech  about  the  friendly  assurances  of  foreign 
courts;  he  spoke  of  the  interests  an^of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  French,  and  he  showed  that  no  foreign 
power  was  really  friendly  to  Great  Britain.  He 
might  have  been  told  that  the  irritated  pride,  the 
jealousy  and  the  eagerness  of  the  French  to  brush 
from  their  laurels  Uie  tarnish  of  the  last  war,  were, 
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in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  attributable  to  hit  own 
councils,  and  to  the  military  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  during  that  contest,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  Without  this  incentive  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  French  would  have  been  disposed  to 
interfere,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  England:  their  old  rivalry,  their  new 
political  philosophy,  their  proneness  to  war,  would 
have  led  them  in  this  direction ;  but  the  sore  recoN 
lection  of  their  defeats,  and  Chatham's  trophies^ 
hurried  them  on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  In  con-* 
tinuation,  he  proclaimed  that  we  were  leaving  our- 
selves naked  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon  at  home,  and  wasting  all  our  strength  and 
money  in  America — that  there  were  not  5000  troops 
in  England,  and  hardly  3000  in  Ireland — ^that  we 
had  scarcely  twenty  ships  of  the  line  fully  or  suffi- 
ciently manned — and  that  in  this  deplorable  state 
nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  gentle  roads  of  con- 
ciliation. *'  You  cannot,'*  said  he,  "  conciliate 
America  by  your  present  measures  i  you  cannot 
subdue  her  by  any  measures.  What,  then,  can  you 
do  ?  You  cannot  conquer,  you  cannot  gain ;  but  you 
can  addressy — ^you  can  lull  the  fears  and  anxieties 
of  the  moment  into  an  ignorance  of  the  danger  that 
should  produoe  them.  But,  my  lords,  the  time 
demands  the  language  of  truth :  we  must  not  now 
applv  the  flattering  unction  of  servile  compliance,  or 
blind  complaisance.  In  a  just  and  necessary  war, 
to  maititain  the  right  or  honour  of  my  country,  I 
would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support  it ; 
but  in  such  a  war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  principle, 
impracticable  in  its  means,  and  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences,' I  would  not  contribute  a  single  effort, 
or  a  single  shilling."  And  yet  this  War,  as  we 
trust  we;nave  clearly  shown,  had  most  indisputably 
for  its  object,  and  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
independence  and  separate  soverdgnty  which 
Chatham  had  sworn  he  would  never  recognise. 
The  fkct  was  this  s— the  blindness  to  the  truth  was 
his,  and  unfortunately  our  other  great  men  saw 
no  clearer  than  he.  He  ne^  attacked  the  ministry 
more  personally  than  before,  and  seemed  to  be 
astonished  at  th^  daring  to  remain  in  office.  ^^  I 
do  not,"  said  he,  •*  call  for  vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty ;  I  only  recommend 
to  them  to  make  their  retreat.  Let  them  walk  off; 
and  let  them  make  haste,  or  they  may  be  assured 
that  sj^eedy  and  condign  punishment  will  overtake 
them.  Af^  dwelling  again  upon  our  weakness,  and 
our  calamities  foreign  and  domestic,  and  declaring 
that  ministers  were  making  the  constitution  itself 
totter  to  its  foundations,  he  said—**  Since  they  had 
neither  sagacity  to  foresee,  nor  Justice  and  huma- 
nity to  shun  these  calamities, — smce  not  even  severe 
experijsnce  can  make  them  ffed,  nor  the  imminent 
rmn  of  their  country  awaken  them  from  their  stu- 
pefaction,—4he  guw^ian  care  of  parliament  must 
interpose.  I  shall  therefore  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  to  recommend  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
treaty  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America, 
strength  and  happiness  to  England,  security  atld 
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permanent  prosperity  to  both  countries*     This, 
my  lords,  is  y^  in  our  power.'*    But  few  or  none 
that  heaid,  him  believed  that  anything  of  the  sort 
was  in  our  power,  unless  we  recognised  their  in- 
dependence; and  some  doubted  whether  an  instant 
recognition  would  have  the  effect  of  procuring 
lasting  peace  and  good  will  betweeti  the  two  coun- 
tries.   In  their  most  depressed  state  the  Ameri- 
cans had  displayed  an  eagerness  fbr  conquest,  and 
it  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Congress,  and 
an  article  of  almost  religious  belief  with  the  pa- 
triots, that  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
should  be  incorporated  in  their  republic.    As,  on 
every  occasion  when  no  force  had  been  employed 
against  them,  they  had  attributed  every  concession 
to  our  weakness  and  fears,  could  they  be  expected 
to  do  less  when  considerable  armies  had  been  in 
the  field  for  many  months  ?    Their  triumph  would 
have  known  no  bounds;  all  Europe  would  have 
joined  them  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  lion  of 
England  had  become  a  timid,  helpless  lamb ;  their 
foreign  negotiations,  their  leagues  with  the  French, 
would  not  have  been  broken  off  by  any  treaty  with 
us;  and,  even  if  inclined  for  a  time  to  moderation 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  heated  and  im- 
pelled by  their  new  alliances.     The  natural  anti- 
pathy between    the  natures  of   Frenchmen  and 
Americans  may  have  been  as  extreme  as  Chatham 
represented  it;*  but  we  place  little  reliance  on  his 
repeated  assurances  of  the  unalterable  affection  and 
homogeneousness  of  Americans  with  Englishmen: 
fourteen  years  of  constant  bickering,  and  two  years 
of  actual  war,  had  diminished  an  affection  which 
was  not  very  ardent  before,  and  now,  in  the  language 
of  the  American  patriots,  there  was  not  a  more 
accursed  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the 
stock  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  and  their 
language.    Among  the  lords  who  replied  to  Chat- 
ham was   Sandwich,  who   still   remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  who  declared  that  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  was  never  in  a  better  condi- 
tion.    Sandwich  thought  that,  if  the  great  orator's 
speech  were  shorn  of  its  rhetoric,  it  would  be 
found  of  little  worth.     He  said  that  both  by  land 
and  sea  we  had  obtained  advantages  that  miirhl 
more  than  balance  our  reverses;  that  the  British 
navy  was  competent  to  meet  the  united  forces  of 
i;  ranee  and  Spain— a  union  which  he  thought  not 
hkely  to  take  place.    In  reply  to  the  denunciation 
^at  ministers  had  not  dared  to  remonstrate  with 
France,  he  declared  that  they  had  remonstrated, 
and  that  their  remonstrances  had  been  attended  to 
inasmuch  as  the  French  court  had  issued  ordi- 
nances, forbidding  American  privateers  to  enter  their 
ports,  and  had  compelled  the  restitution  of  prizes, 
&c.     It  was  possible  that  France  had  committed 
various  infringements  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
of  her  treaty  of  peace,  but  the  time  would  come 
for  demanding  fiill  reparation.    He,  too,  was  fbr 
concihaUon;  and,  as  Lord  Chatham's  proposition 

•  In  hif  preMot  speech  he  eald— '«  Ameriea  and  F^«iim  cannot  fas 
Anwp^  tti«l  wiU  noltiriimanle  to  tht  IWlitjr  airf  leriiy  of  ftench- 
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involved  as  a  sine  qua  non  the  continuance  of  our 
supremacy,  and  our  right  of  regulating  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Americans,  he  would  gladly 
meet  him  upon  that  ground,  if  he  were  not  convinced 
that  the  Americans  would  never  treat  upon  such 
conditions,  unless  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  Lord 
Camden  declared  that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted 
to  the  issue  of  thb  alternative — shall  America  be 
subdued,  or  shall  she  render  herself  independent  ? 
— he  would  wish  for  independence,  because  the 
subjugation  of  America,  by  foroe  of  arms,  must  be 
followed  by  the  enslavement  of  England !  There 
was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  these  op- 
position lords,  but  not  one  of  them  had  the  pro* 
phetic'eye  to  see  what  would  be  the  real  and,  on 
the  whole,  very  beneficial  consequences  of  the  dis- 
severance of  the  two  countries.  Chatham's  bro- 
ther-in-law, Earl  Temple,  was  of  opinion  that, 


Lord  Tkmpi.e. 
Frum  a  Painting  by'^AVilliam  Iloarc. 

whether  conqueror  or  conquered,  this  great  coun- 
try was  verging,  by  rapid  strides,  to  her  ruin,  yet 
that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  until  we 
had  obtained  decisive  victories  in  America.*  They 
even  differed  as  to  the  propriety  of  offering  terms 
of  concession  at  this  moment,  and  they  were  not  at 
all  agreed  as  to  what  the  terms,  if  offered,  should 
be.  The  majority,  however,  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  we  must  retain  our  supremacy,  and 

*  Letter  from  Temple  to  Chatham,  dated  September  the  28th.  In 
a  sQbMqaent  letter  to  hii  alater,  the  CoantMt  of  Chatham,  (dated 
Oetober  81st)  Temple  lays,  with  much  feeling,  "  However  animating 
>onr  expreanona  may  be  of  feeling  for  the  pablic,  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  ftitore,  it  b  impoMibla  f  look  to  that  dreadAil  aeena, 
without  every  depression  which  can  sink  the  mind  of  a  zealous 
Mend  to  this  country.  I  am  uo  party  to  the  war,  nor  am  I  the  cause 
of  it.  which  I  think  my  greatest  haiipineas;  bat,  engaged  as  we  ara 
in.  I  think,  a  moat  just  cause,  I  cannot  but  wish  victory  to  dear, 
dear  Euxland :  reconciliation,  ftmnded  in  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, makes  me  ratitor  chcoae  to  treat  with  a  beaten  enemy ;  at  the 
■  same  time  I  confess  I  sen  no  promising  solution  any  way.  I  hope 
the  kind  hand  of  omnip^  tent  fortune  at  last  may.  somehow  or  [other, 
bring  two  friends  (himsvlf  and  Chatham,  who  had  widely  disagreed) 
to  be  able  to  act  or  tfalrik  together."— CAat.  Ccfre*. 


our  right  of  regulating  the  American  trade.     On 
one  single  point  which  offered  matter  favourable 
to  oratory,   they  were  united,  and  that  was  the 
odiousness  of  employing  the  wild  Indians  against 
a  Christian  people.     The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  credited  the  very  apocryphal  stories  of  In- 
dian cannibalism,  said  that ,  those  savages  would 
not  only  torture  and  kill  (which  was  true),  but 
would  literally  eat  their  prisoners, — ^that  our  en- 
gaging them  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven, — that  our  soldiers,    acting  with  them, 
would  become  as  ferocious  as  they,  and  would 
on  their  return  to  England  be  prepared  to  per- 
petrate any  atrocity,  any  attack  on  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  that   ministers  might  command. 
Lord  Suffolk,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  the  employment  of  the 
Indians,   contending  that,  besides  its  policy  and 
necessity,   the  measure  was  also  allowable  upon 
principle ;  as  in  this  war,  which  we  had  not  pro- 
voked, *'  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the 
means  that  Ood  and  nature  put  into  our  hands." 
This  drew  forth  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  most 
frequently  quoted  of  Chatham's  bursts  of  eloquence 
^-^md,  in  the  inspiration  nnd  furor  divinus  of  the 
moment,  he  no  doubt  forgot  how  he  had  himself 
employed  "  the  Indian  scalping-knife,"  and  "  the 
hell-hounds  of  savage  war."     "  I  am  astonished," 
he  exclaimed,  **  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed,  to  hear  them  *avowed  in  this  House  or 
in  this  country;   principles   equally  unconstitu- 
tional, inhuman,  and  unchristian.     My  lords,  I  did 
not  intend  to  have  trespassed  again  on  your  atten- 
tion, but  I  cannot  repress  my  indifi;nation.     I  feel 
myself  impelled  by  every  duty.     My  lords,  we  are 
called  upon,  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christian  men,  to  protest  against  such  notions, 
standing  near  the  throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  ma- 
jesty.    That  God  and  nature  put  into  our  hands ! — 
I  know  not  what  idea  that  lord  may  entertain  of 
God  and  nature — ^but  I  know  that  such  abominable 
principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and 
humanity.     What !  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of 
God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
scalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  isdtvage,  torturing, 
muidering,  roasting,    and    eating — literally,  my 
lords,  eating — the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous 
battles  !     Such  horrible  notions  shock  every  precept 
of  religion,  divine  and  natural,  and  every  generous 
feeling  of  humanitv;  and,  my  lords,  they  shock 
every  sentiment  of  honour;  they  shock  me  as  a 
lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a  detester  of  murder- 
ous barbarity.     These  abominable  principles,  and 
this  more  al>ominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  most 
decisive  indignation.     I  call  upon  that  right  reve- 
rend bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
pious  pastors  of  the  church, — I  conjure  them  to 
join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion 
of  their  God.     I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law 
of  this  learned  bencn,  to  defend  and  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.     I  call  upon  the  bishops 
to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn, 
upon  the  learned  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of 
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their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution.     I 
call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your 
own.     I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country  to  vindicate  the  national  character.     I  in- 
voke the  genius  of  the  constitution.     From  the 
tapestry  that  adonis  these  walls,  the  immortal  an- 
cestor of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation 
at  the  disgrace  of  his  country !     In  vain  he  led 
your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  armada  of 
Spain ;  in  vain  he  defended  and  established  the 
honour,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant 
religion  of  his  country,  against  the  arbitrary  cruel- 
ties of  popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these  more 
than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
let  loose  amongst  us,  to  turn  forth  into  our  settle- 
ments, among  our  ancient  connexions,  friends,  and 
relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child — to  send  forth 
the  infidel  savage — against  whom  ?     Against  your 
Protestant  brethren ;  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race 
and  name  with    these  horrible  hell-hounds    of 
savage  war — ^hell-hounds,  I  say,  of  savage  war! 
Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds  to  extir- 
pate the  wretched  natives  of  America,  and  we  im- 
prove on  the  inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish 
cruelty :  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds 
against  our  brethren  and  countrymen  in  America, 
of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  religion, 
—endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify 
humanity.     My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  im- 
portant to  our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  our 
religion,  demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual 
inquiry;  and  I  again  call  upon  your  lordships, 
and  the  united  powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an 
indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.     And  I 
again  implore  those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to 
do  away  these  iniquities  from  among  us : — let  them 
perform  a  lustration— let  them  purify  this  House 
and  this  country  from  this  sin.     My  lords,  I  am 
old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ; 
but  my  feelings   and  my  indignation  were  too 
strong  to  have  said  less.     I  could  not  have  slept 
this  night  in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  head  on 
my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal 
abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enormous 
principles."     The  cflfect  of  this  fervent  oratory 
was  materially  injured  by   the  recollection  that 
the  great  orator  had  done  the  very  same  thing 
in  the  former  war  carried  on  in  Canada  by  ^ 
authority,  and  under  his  own  immediate  superin- 
tendence.    Chatham's  amendment  to  the  address 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  84  to  28 ;  and  only 
two  peers  signed  the  protest.     In  the  Lower  House 
a  similar  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  and  seconded  by  Lord  John  Cavendish. 
The  opposition  had  by  this  time  found  out  the 
folly  of  seceding,  and  now  attended  in  full  force ; 
there  also  seemed  to  be  on  all  sides  rather  a  gene- 
ral desire  for  peace,  even  upon  humble  conditions; 
but  Lord  North  still  kept  together  his  numbers  on 


divisions.*      The    opposition,  thoo^   animated, 
were  quite  as  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  as  in  the  other  House ;  and 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  243  to  86.     On 
the  27th  of  November  a  great  meeting  of  the 
opposition  was  held  at  Lord  Rockingham's  house, 
in  Grosvenor-square,  to  decide  %h^er  motions 
should  now  be  made  in  both  Houses  for  taking 
the  state  of  the  nation  into  comideration  on  the 
2nd  of  February  next,  to  be  followed  up  with 
motions  for  papers,  &c. ;  or  whether  it  might  not 
be  sufficient  for  notice  to  be  given  in  each  House, 
that  upon  the  2nd  of  February  the  motion  would 
be  made  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  to  desire  that  the  Lords  should  be  summoned, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  call  of  the  Commons; 
or,  finally,  whether  no  immediate  step    should 
be  taken  in  this  business.    The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Charles  Fox,  and 
several  others,    were  very  desirous  of  adopting 
the    first    mode  of  proceeding;   Lord   Camden 
and  others  were  not  inclined  to  this  mode,    as 
thinking  it  would  require  a  closer  attendance  in 
the  House  than  they  could  engage  for  at  that 
season ;  and  Lord  Shelbume  was  not  very  anxious 
either  way,  but  wished  to  be  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Chi^am,  who  had  not  attended  the  meet* 
ing.t      On  the  same  day    Shelbume  wrote   U> 
request  Chatham  *'  to  be  so  good  as  to  consider 
how  to  point"  a  vast  variety  of  motions  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  very  eamestiy  occupied 
about.t     Chatham  recommended  that  notice  should 
be  given  in  the  Lords  on  the  ^very  next  day, — 
Friday,  the  28th  of  November,— that  on  Tueadaj 
next — the  Monday  being  a  kind  [of  holiday  on 
account  of  the  christening  of  the  infant  prmcess — 
a  motion  would  be  made  for  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  and  the  notice  was  accordingly 
given  on  Friday  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  aft 
the  same  time  desired  that  the  House  might  be 
summoned.     In  the  speech  by  which  he  introduced 
this  notice,  Richmond  intimated  that  all  kinds  of 
papers  would  be  called  for ;  and,  at  a  meeting  at  his 
own  house  that  same  evening,  the  opposition  deh- 
berated  upon  what  papers  and  accounts  it  would  be 
necessary  to  move  for,  so  as  best  to  expose  the  ex- 
pense of  both  blood  and  treasure  occasioned  by  this 
unhappy  war.     Chatham  was  again  consulted  hy 
letter,  and  the  course  he  recommended  was  again 
followed.§     On  the  appointed  Tuesday--^e  3iid 
of  December — ^the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  hk 
motion  in  the  Lords,  and  the  great  orator  was 
there  to  support  it.     His  grace  once  more  pro- 
claimed to  the  House,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  nation  was  in  a  rapid  process  of  decay,  and 
could  no  longer  support  a  war  where  sucoeas  was 
hopeless.     He  said  tna(  the  inquiry  into  the  aCate 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  as  extensive  as  it  oouM 
possibly  be  made,  and  he  proposed  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary for  the  discussion,  hoping  that  all  the  papen 
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called  for.  might  be  laid  before  parliament.    As 
had  been  foreseen,  ministers  did  not  refuse  the 
committee.    To  begm  his  call  for  papers,  Rich- 
mond then  moved  for  the  returns  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  America  and  Ireland.     Upon  this  occa- 
sion Chatham  made  another  brilliant  speech.     He 
expressed  great  idarm  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
those  two  important  fortresses  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, which,  he  said,  were  left  to  chance  and  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  France  and  Spain.     He 
dwelt  upon  his  own  great  care  of  those  bulwarics 
of  our  Mediterranean  trade  when  he  was  in  office, 
and  said,  that,  though  carrying  on  the  most  exten- 
siye  warlike  operations  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  he  had  never  weakened  the  gar- 
risons of  those  places  nor  intrusted  their  defence 
to  foreigners,    lie  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
trusted  Gibraltar  to  a  garrison  of  less  than  6000 
men*  and  that  he  knew  that  at  present  there  was 
not  a  second  relief  in  case  of  an  attack — that  there 
were  not  men  sufficient  to  man  the  works  while 
those  fiitigued  with  service  and  watching  went  to 
refresh,  eat,  or  sleep, — and  that  the  garrison  were 
only  Hanoverians.    He  attributed  all  the  difficulty 
of    procuring  British  troops  to  the  hatred  the 
country  entertained  of  the  ministry  and  of  this 
present  war.      He  took    occasion   to  extol    the 
Americans,  calling  them  ^'  Wiiigs  in  principle  and 
heroes  in  (»ndttct."     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  same  day  in  the  Commons,  Fox,  who  had 
also  given  notice  of  his  intention  on  the  Friday, 
moved  that  that  House  should,  on  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  considei^ 
of  the  state  of  the  nation.    The  motion  was  at  once 
assented  to  by  ministers;  but,  when  Fox  followed 
it  up  by  a  call  for  papers,  Lord  North  opposed  this 
demand  as  one  which  must  lead  to  disdoeures,  and 
to  the  making  public  to  the  enemy  many  things 
which  ought  to  be  concealed  in  a  time  of  war.  This 
drew  down  upon  his  lordship's  head  a  series  of 
very  odious  comparisons.    Burke  compared  him  to 
the  *'  pigmy  physician''  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  hodth  of  Sancho  Panza,  in  the  government  of 
Barataria,  who  had  placed  before  him  a  table  most 
plentifully  provided,  but  saw  every  dish  snatched 
away  on  various  pretences,  by  the  order  of  that 
functionary,  before    he  could    get    a  mouthful. 
NorUi  said,  with  his  usual  impassibility,  that,  what- 
ever e£Pect  this  pleasant  anecdote  might  have  on 
the  House,  he  should  adhere  to  his  former  opinion. 
Dunning  treated  the  impropriety  of  divulging  the 
actual   state  of  our  army  and*  navy,  with  all  the 
particulars  of  where  we  were  strong  and  where  we 
were  weak,  with  contempt,  and  supported  Fox's 
call  for  papers.    Attorney-General  Thurlow  was 
replying  to  Dunning  when  intelligence  was  cir- 
culated, in  a  whisper,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  agreed. to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion 
for   the  returns   of  the  army  and    navy  in  Ire- 
land and  America.   When  this  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
T.  Townshend,  Lord  North,  the  premier,  the  real 
holder    of  the  keys  that  were  turned  upon  those 
papers,   declared,  with  some  warmth,  that  it  was 


disorderly  to  mention  the  decisions  of  one  House 
to  influence  the  determination  of  the  other.  Fox 
said  that  the  only  argument  brought  against  his 
motion  was  certainly  invalidated  by  the  decision 
of  the  Lords;  and  that,  now,  he  would  not 
recede  from  that  motion.  In  tiie  course  of  his 
speech  Fox  fell  upon  the  chief  manager  of  Ame> 
rican  afiairs;  and,  as  Burke  had  compared  the 
fat  and  good-natured  North  to  the  court  physi- 
cian of  Sancho  Panza,  Fox  compared  the  haughty, 
starch,  and  imperious  Lord  George  Germaine  to 
Dr.  Sangrado.  "  For  two  years,"  said  he,  "  that 
a  certain  noble  lord  has  presided  over  American 
affairs,  the  most  violent,  scalping,  tomahawk  mea- 
sures have  been  pursued.  Bleeding  has  been  his 
only  prescription.  If  a  people  deprived  of  their 
ancient  rigl^  are  grown  tumultuous — ^bleed  them ! 
if  they  are  attacked  with  a  spirit  of  insurrection — 
bleed  them  I  if  their  fever  should  rise  into  rebellion, 
— bleed  them  !  cries  this  state  physician :  more 
blood !  more  blood !  still  more  blood !  When 
Dr.  Sangrado  had  persevered  in  a  similar  practice 
of  bleeding  his  patients,  killing  by  the  very  means 
he  used  for  a  cure,  his  man  took  the  liberty  to  re- 
monstrate on  the  necessity  of  relaxing  in  a  practice 
to  which  thousands  of  their  patients  had  fallen 
sacrifices,  and  which  was  beginning  to  bring  their 
names  into  disrepute.  The  doctor  answered,  I 
believe  we  have  indeed  carried  the  matter  a  little 
too  far,  but  you  must  know  I  have  written  a  book 
on  the  efficacy  of  this  practice ;  therefore,  though 
everv  patient  we  have  should  die  by  it,  we  must 
contmue  bleeding  for  the  credit  of  my  book."* 
Governor  Pownall,  speaking  more  like  a  man  of 
business  than  like  a  professed  wit,  argued  that  the 
production  of  the  papers  could  answer  no  good 
end.  He  declared  that  he  was  as  little  influenced 
by  party  spirit  now  as  he  had  been  nine  vears 
before,  when  he  had  foretold  the  progress  of  Ame- 
rican resistance.  He  said  that  he  could  now  tell 
the  House  and  government  that  the  Americans 
would  never  again  return  to  their  former  allegiance 
— that  our  sovereignty  was  abolished — our  Navi- 
gation Act  annihilated — and  that,  until  we  should 
be  disposed  to  treat  with  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  people,  no  schemes,  no  plans  of  conci- 
liation would  be  of  any  avail,  and  all  talk  and  all 
orders  and  correspondence  about  them  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  Fox's  call  for  papers  was  nega- 
tived by  118  to  89. 

On  the  next  day — the  3rd  of  December— 
the  mournful  news  arrived  of  Burgoyixe's  sur- 
render at  Saratoga,  and  was  whispered  about 
town,  though  without  any  particulars.  This, 
it  was  concluded,  must  drive  ministers  from  their 
posts,  and  make  room  for  those  who  had  been  so 
long  and  so  loudly  struggling  for  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  afternoon.  Colonel  Barre  rose  in  the 
House*  of  Commons,  with  a  severe  and  solemn 
countenance,  but  hardly,  as  we  believe,  with  sad- 

*  We  are  not  aware  thai  Lord  George  Oermaiae  had^written  a 
book  :  bat  he  was  no  Inoonalderable  pamplUeteer.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  ha  waa  one  of  the  reputed  autbort  of  Juaina'a  Letten. 
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ness  of  heart,  and  asked  Lord  George  Germaine 
what  news  he  had  received  by  his  last  expresses 
from  Quebec ;  and  called  upon  him  to  tell  him, 
upon  his  word  of  honour,  what  had  become  of 
General  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  army.  The 
haughty  secretary  was  constrained  to  confess  that 
he  had  received  the  unhappy  intelligence ;  add- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  not  official,  and  had 
not  yet  been  authenticated.  It  had  been  brought, 
he  said,  by  express  from  Quebec,  where  it  had 
been  received  from  Ticonderoga,  to  which  place  it 
had  been  carried  by  the  reports  of  deserters. 
It  was,  he  observed,  a  most  unfortunate  affair. 


Lord  Gkoiwe  Gkumaixx.    From  a  rahilingb}  Romucy. 

but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
suspend  their  judgment;  declaring,  in  a  cold, 
self-satisfied  tone,  that,  if  he  had  been  in  fault  in 
planning  the  expedition,  he  was  there  to  answer 
for  it.  Barr^,  who  well  knew  the  part  that  the 
hero  of  Minden  had  taken  in  framing  the  scheme, 
said  that  the  man  who  planned  so  rash  and  inco- 
herent an  expedition  was  alone  to  blame.  Charles 
Fox,  Burke,  and  others  continued  the  attack,  and 
revelled  in  descriptions  of  the  loss  and  disgrace  we 
had  sustained.  The  solicitor-general,  Wedder- 
bum,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  official  superiors  : 
he  represented  that  the  greatness  of  the  national 
character  particularly  showed  itself  in  rising  above 
a  temporary  misfortune ;  that  victory  had  often 
followed  defeat ;  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
a  British  army  had  been  reduced  to  such  hard  ex- 
tremities ;  that,  during  the  war  of  the  succession. 
General  Stanhope  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war  in 
Spain ;  and  that  the  disgrace  only  served  to  raise 
an  enthusiastic  ardour  which  soon  efifaced  the 
stigma  and  achieved  glorious  successes.  Lord 
North  brought  back  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  which  was,  to  vote  sup- 
plies; observing  that  these  were  indispensable 
whether  we  were  to  look  to  peace  or  to  the  pro- 
longation of  war.  On  the  next  day — the  4th  of  De- 
cember— the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  and  Lord  Shelbume 
met  and  agreed  that  a  motion  should  be  made 
in  the  Upper  House  for  the  production  of  Bur- 
goync's  instructions ;  and  they  hoped  that  Chat- 


ham's health  would  enable  him  to  come  to  London 
on  the  morrow  to  make  it.  The  Duke  of  Graflon 
and  several  other  opposition  lords  were  out  of 
town  before  the  sad  news  arrived.*  On  the  5th 
Chatham  was  in  ,his  place  to  make  the  motion. 
He  began  a  long  and  powerful  harangue  by  criti- 
cising the  king's .  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  which,  he  said,  contained  an  unfaithful, 
delusive  picture  of  the  state  of  public  affiurs.  Not 
one  noble  lord  in  administration  would  dare  arise 
and  contradict  him.  That  royal  speech  had  a 
specious  outside— was  full  of  hopes;  yet  every- 
thing within  and  without,  foreign  and  domestic, 
was  full  of  danger,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the 
most  melancholy  forebodings.  It  was  customary, 
he  said,  to  offer  an  address  of  oondolence  to  his 
majesty  upon  any  public  misfortune,  as  well  as  one 
of  congratulation  on  any  public  success.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  condolence  was  more  sea* 
sonable  or  necessary  than  at  present.  If  what 
had  been  acknowledged  in  the  other  House  were 
true,  he  was  astonished  that  some  public  notice 
had  not  been  taken  of  the  sad,  the  melancholy 
disaster !  He  then  lamented  the  fkte  of  Burgope 
in  pathetic  terms ;  and  said  that  that  gentleman's 
character,  the  glory  of  British  arms,  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  this  undone,  disgraced  country, 
had  been  all  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance,  temerity, 
and  incapacity  of  ministers.  He  said  that  Bur- 
goyne might  or  might  not  be  an  able  officer ;  but, 
by  everything  he  could  learn,  his  fete  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  his  merit :  he  might  have  received 
orders  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  execute.  He  had 
djsnounced  ministers  already;  but,  now,  he  said 
that  he  would  not  condemn  them  without  evidence : 
— they  might  possibly  have  instructed  Burgoyne 
wisely ;  Burgoyne  might  have  executed  his  instruc- 
tions faithfully  and  judiciously,  and  yet  he  might 
have  miscarried.  There  were  many  events  which 
no  human  foresight  could  provide  against ;  and  it 
was  on  that  ground  he  meant  to  frame  his  motion. 
The  fact  was  acknowledged — ^the  general  had  mis- 
carried :  it  might  not  have  been  his  fault — it 
might  not  be  the  fault  of  his  employers  or  in- 
structors. To  know  where  the  fault  lay,  he  was 
desirous  of  having  the  orders  given  to  General 
Burgoyne  laid  before  the  House.  He  added,  that 
enough  of  the  plan  had,  however,  transpired  to 
justify  him  in  affirming  that  the  measures  for  that 
campaign  were  founded  in  weakness,  barbarity, 
and  inhumanity.  Savages  had  been  employed  to 
carry  ruin  and  devastation  among  our  subjects 
in  America :  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  brutal 
and  ferocious  of  the  human  species!  He  then 
turned  from  the  field  of  war  to  the  court,  and 
laid  there  the  blame  of  all  the  evils  that  had  hap- 
pened. *•  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,"  said  he, 
'^  the  system  has  been  introduced  at  St.  James's 
of  breaking  all  connexion,  of  extinguishing  all 
principle.  A  few  men  have  got  an  ascendancy 
where  no  man  should  have  a  personal  ascendancy ; 

;-  ♦  Chalham  Corrcsp.  ■ 
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by  the  executive  powers  of  the  state  being  at  their 
command    they  have  been    furnished    with  the 
means  of  creating  divisions.     This  has  brouglit 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  into  the  highest 
situations ;  and  to  such  men  is  the  government  of 
this  once  glorious  empire  now  entrusted.     The 
spirit  of  delusion  ha«  gone  forth  ;  the  ministers 
have  imposed  on  the  people ;  parliament  has  been 
induced  to  sanctify  the  imposition;  false  lights 
have  been  held  out  to  the  country  gentlemen — they 
have  been  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  most  de- 
structive war,  under  the  impression  that  the  land- 
tax  would  be  diminished  by  means  of  an  American 
revenue.     The  visionary  phantomi  thus  conjured 
up  for  the  basest  of  all  piu^oses — that  of  decep- 
tion— is  now  about  to  vanish."  |  The  oration  was 
rather  rambling.    Returning  to  Burgoyne,  he  paid 
that  general  some  yery  high  compliments — saying 
his  abilities  were  confessed,  his  personal  bravery  not 
surpassed,  his  zeal  in  the  service  unquestionable. 
He  had  experienced  no  pestilence,  he  had  suffered 
none  of  the  accidents  which  sometimes  supersede 
the  most  wise  and  spirited  exertions.    'What,  then, 
was  the  great  cause  of  his  misfortune*.?     And,  for- 
getting his  preceding  declaration,  that  he  would 
not  ^condemn  ministers  without  evidence,  he  an- 
swered his  own  question  by  affirming  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  calamities  was  want  of  wisdom  in  our 
councils,  want  of  ability  in  our  ministers  !    He  laid 
the  whole  blame  upon  ministers,  and  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  submit  to  all  the  obloquy  till 
the  general  had  an  opportunity  to  justify  himself 
in   x>erBon.    {Notwithstanding  the  correction  he 
had  so  recently  received  as  to  his  own  employment 
of  the  Indians,  he  again  dwelt  upon  the  horror  of 
the  Bcalping-knife  and  tomahawk,  saying  that,  if 
he  had  been  serving  in  the  army,  he  believed  he 
would  rather  have  mutinied  than  consent  to  act 
with  such  barbarians — ^that  such  a  mode  of  warfare 
was  a  pollution  of  our  national  character  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Hudson 
would  never  wash  away !    He  was  almost  as  severe 
upon  Gkrman  bayonets  as  upon  Indian  scalping- 
fcnives.      The  only  thing  to  be  done  to  preserve 
America  in  our  dependence  was  to  disband  the  In- 
dians Cthey  were  disbanded  long  before  this),  recall 
the  Germans,  and  withdraw  our  own  troops  entirely. 
He^again  declared  himself  an  avowed  enemy  to 
American  independence,  saying  that  he  was  a 
Whig,    and  that,  while  he  abhorred  the  system  of 
government  attempted  to  be  established  m  Ame- 
rica, he  as  earnestly  and  eealously  contended  for 
B  Whig   government  and  a  Whig  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  founded  on  a  constitutional 
iependenee  and  subordination  of  America  upon 
gngland.    These  colonies,  he  said,  had  made  our 
'ichea,  hiad  raised  the  value  of  estates,  given'  cm- 
iloymexit  to  our  manufacturers  and  wealth  to  our 
uercliaiits.    With  the  independence  of  America 
]]  these  advantages  must  vanish  and  pass  to  our 
nemies.     He  told  the  country  gentlemen — always 
o  eensitive  on  those  points— that  they  [would,  in 
lat  event,  find  their  land-taxes  doubled  and  their 


rents  decreased  by  one-half.     In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  severely  animadverted  on  the  high  Tory 
doctrines  maintained  in  print  and  in  that  House 
by  a  most  reverend  prelate, — Dr.  Markham,  arch- 
bishop of  York, — and  hoped  that  he  should  yet 
see  the  day  when  such  pernicious  doctrines — the 
doctrines  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverel — ^would  be 
deemed  libels,  and  treated  as  such.    As  a  Whig 
he  could  never  endure  them  ;  and  he  doubted  not 
that  all  such  authors  would  some  day  suffer  that 
degree  of  censure  and  punishment  which  they  so 
justly  deservedL     In  concluding,  he  moved  for  the 
production  of  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions 
sent  to  lieutenant-General  Burgoyne.     The  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  40  to  19.     It  had 
been  previously  agreed  to  make   demand   after 
demand,  motion  after  motion ;  and  Chatham  him- 
self next  moved  for  copies  of  all  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  Indians  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  troops.     In  opposing  the  motion 
Lord  Gower  asserted  that  the  noble  lord  himself 
employed  savages  in  the  operations  of  the  last  war. 
Chatham  accused  Lord  Gower  of  quibbling  ;  and 
told  him  that,  at  the  time  he  alluded  to,  he  was  too 
inexperienced,  thoughtless,  and  dissipated  to  know 
anything  of  public  affairs — ^was  immersed  in  plea- 
sures and  indulgences  to  which  young  noblemen 
vrere  too  much  inclined !     Gower,  after  replying  to 
these  personalities  with  equal  heat  and  bitterness, 
produced  from  the  joumsds  of  the  House  tiie  re- 
cognition of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  were 
engaged  to  make  war  upon  and  destroy  the  French 
in  Canada.     Chatham  poured  out  a  fresh  volume 
of  words.    Ministers  then  offered  to  produce,  from 
the  depository  of  papers  in  the  secretary's  office, 
documents  written  by  himself  to  prove  the  charge. 
The  dispute  grew  still  hotter ;  and  at  length  Lord 
Amherst,  Chatham's  general,  who  had  commanded 
our  troops  in  that  Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly 
appealed,to  on  all  sides,  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  [acknowledge  that  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  French  in  employing  savages, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  without  express 
orders  from  government  at  home.   He  even  offered 
to  produce  the  orders,  if  his  majesty  would  permit 
him.     Lord  Shelbume  argued  that  the  orders  to 
employ  the  savages  might  have  proceeded  from 
the  Board  of  Trade;  but  Lord  Denbigh,  who, 
rather  happily,  called  Chatham  '*  the  great  oracle 
vnth  the  short  memory,"  said  that  this  was  impos- 
sible ;  that  Chatham,  when  in  office  imder  George 
II.,  had  guided  and  directed  everything  relating  to 
the  war,  had  monopolised  functions  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  had  been  excessively  jealous  of 
any  interference  by  others,  whether  boards  or  mi- 
nisters.    The  I^ords  in  opposition  now  seemed 
inclined  to  lay  the  question  by,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerned Chatham's  veracitv  or  correctness  of  memory, 
and  only  insisted  upon  tne  difierence  between  the 
two  wars, — the  one  having  been  against  our  old 
enemies    the    French,  the   other   being   against 
our  fellow-subjects.     Tbey  also  contended  that, 
since  the  French  had  certamly  begun  the  practice 
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80  justly  abhorred,  we  were,  in  Chatham's  time,  in  a 
manner  under  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  and  em- 
ploying the  red-men  in  the  same  way.    But  minis- 
ters might  have  urged — and  they  probably  did  urge 
— ^that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Americans  had 
set  the  deplorable  example.     Arnold  took  with 
him  into  Canada  the  very  sayages  whose  seryioes 
we  had  refused.    One  of  the  first  cares  of  Congpress 
was  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and 
it  was  understood  by  all  that  the  treaty  was  not  to 
stop  at  neutrality,  but  to  engage  those  Indians  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war.    Want  of  money  and  means, 
imited  with  certain  inveterate  animosities  existing 
between  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  American 
neighbours  of  the  back  settlements,  as  also  with  a 
kind  of  traditional  reverence  for  the  'name  of 
King  George,  had  prevented  the  succen  of  con- 
gress; and  English  muskets,  blankets,  gewgaws, 
rum,  and  money,  being  supplied  in  far  greater 
abundance  than  the  Americans  could  (afford,  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  savages  on  our  side — 
services  which  would  otherwise  have  been  bought 
by  the  general  congress  or  by  the  separate  provin- 
cial conventions.     Lord  Dunmore,  the  expelled 
governor  of  Virginia,  declared  that  no  doubt  ex- 
isted as  to  the  attempts  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
in  that  colony  to  forestall  us  in  the  market,  and 
engage  the  savages  in  their  pa^, — that  conferences 
had  taken  place  between  their  agents  and  some 
Indian  chiefs,  one  of  whom  had  declared  that  he 
would  never  fight  against  the  great  king  over  the 
water,  who,  in  the  last  war,  mid  sent  such  large 
armies  and  so  much  money  to  America,— and  that 
the  Virginians,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  had 
dressed  up  some  of  their  own  people  as  Indian 
warriors  to  terrify  the  royalists.     His  lordship 
a    led,  that  the  cruelty  of  tne  Christian  colonists 
themselves  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of 
the  heathen  Indians.     Dunmore  had  suffered  too 
many  insults  and  too  many  grievous  injuries  to  be 
a  cool  or  impartial  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Ame- 
ricans ;  but  he  adduced  many  circumstantial  proofs 
in  support  of  his  assertion ;  and  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  to  the  .same  effect  from  other 
quarters  innumerable.     The  army  of  independ- 
ence included  a  large  proportion  of  men  who,  in 
becoming  pioneers  of  civilization, — as  the  back- 
woodsmen are  called, — ^had  lost  half  of  Uieir  own 
European  civilization,  and  had  contracted  half  of 
the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  the  savage  tribes 
that  lay  beyond  them,  and  with  whom  they  were 
almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  war  at  one  point  or 
another.    The  ^iractice  of  employing  the  savages 
remains,  with  its  sad  consequences ;   but,  as  the 
Americans  had  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
had  been  the  first  actuaUy  to  adopt  it,  it  required 
a  great  strength  of  countenance  to  recur  to  the 
high  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  British  government,  as  they  did,  as 
heinously  guilty  of  a  breach  of  those  principles. 
When  Lord  Bute,  in  his  close  retirement,  heard 
what  passed   in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  how 
Chatham  had  denied  his  having  employed  the  red- 


men,  he  exclaimed,  with  astonidiment,  **  Did  Pitt 
really  deny  it?  Why,  I  have  letters  of  hit  still 
by  me,  singing  lo  P€Bans  over  the  advantages  fit 
gained  through  our  Indian  allies !"  *  Chatham's 
present  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  40 
to  18.  His  party  still  continued  to  think,  or  to 
affect  to  think,  that  there  was  a  vast  difierenoe 
between  American  Christians  and  French  Chris- 
tians, and  that  this  difference  justified  whatever  he 
had  done  in  the  former  war. 

The  number  of  seamai  for  the  ensuing  year  ww 
fixed  at  60,000,  and  that  (tf  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ploved  in  America  alone  at  55,000.  After  these 
and  other  estimates  had  been  passed— whieh  did 
not  happen  without  many  and  vehement  debates— 
the  government  thought  the  time  was  come  for  an 
adjournment,  hx  which  they  were  the  more  anxious, 
as  the  opposition  never  relaxed  their  fire  of  mo- 
tions. On  the  10th  of  December,  rather  earlier 
than  usual.  Lord  Beauchamp  moved  in  the  C<Hn- 
mons  an  adjournment  till  the  20tfa  of  January. 
Burke  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to  adjourn  for 
one  week,  instead  of  six;  but  ministers  said  they 
had  already  gone  through  their  usual  business; 
that  nothinff  new  was  likely  to  occur  during  the 
recess ;  and  their  motion  was  carried  by  155 
agauist  68.  In  the  House  of  Lords  Chatham 
oppoeed  the  adjournment  in  a  long  speech,  it 
having  been  previously  setded  by  Lwd  llockhig- 
ham  and  others  of  the  opposition,  that  nothing 
should  be  omitted  which  tended  to  fix  blame  and 
censure  on  those  who  directed  both  lung  and  pai^ 
liament.t  They  were  astonished  at  the  adhesive- 
ness of  Lord  North  to  his  seat.  '*  Shall  we,"  said 
Chatham,  '*  trust,  during  an  adjournment  of  six 
weeks,  to  these  men,  who  have  brought  such  calar 
mities  upon  us,  whsn,  perhaps,  our  utter  over- 
throw is  plotting,  nay,  ripe  for  execution  ?  Ten 
thousand  brave  men  have  fallen  victims  to  igno- 
rance and  rashness.  The  only  army  you  have  in 
America  may,  by  this  time,  be  no  more.  This 
very  nation  remams  safe  no  longer  than  its  enemies 
think  proper  to  permit.  Events  of  the  most  cri- 
tical nature  may  take  place  before  our  next  meet- 
ing. Will  your  lordships,  then,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  trust  to  the  guidance  of  men  who,  in  every 
single  step  of  this  cruel,  this  wicked  war,  have 
proved  themselves  weak,  ignorant,  and  mistokenV 
A  remonstrance,  my  loids,  should  be  carried  to 
the  throne.  The  king  is  deluded  by  hia  minis- 
ters." He  then  contradicted  Lord  Sandwich's 
statements  as  to  the  good  condition  of  our  navy ; 
spoke  of  our  land  forces  at  home  as  contempt- 
ible, and  described  the  country  as  being  in  a 
most  helpless  condition,  inviting  invasion  from 
France,  and  incapable  of  resisting  it  He  next 
turned  to  the  American  war,  and  ended  his 
speech  with  some  excessive  exaggerations  about 
the  invincible  valour,  the  gentleness,  moderation, 

*  Lord  Broogluun,  Statesmen  of  the  Tiaiee  of  George  III.  Hi* 
lordship  nyt  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  "  a  most  ac- 
complished and  venerable  person,  the  ornament  of  a  former  aire,  and 
fortonately  stiU  preserred  to  enliriitcn  the  present,"  for  Mm  interest- 
ing anecdote. 
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and  magnanimity  of  the  Americina,  and  the 
profligacy,  craelty,  and  barbarity  of  the  royal 
troops,  or  rather  of  the  miniatera,  who  preacribed 
the  ruka  for  their  conduct.  Tlie  adjournment 
was,  neverthdeaa,  carried  by  47  againat  17. 

A.D.  1778. — Daring  the  receaa  extreme  efforta 
were  made  both  by  the  government  party  and 
by    the    opposition.      The   notion  of  ending  a 
minoua  and  vilely  miaroanaged  *  war  by  recog- 
nising the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  certainly  now  entertained  or  debated  by  a 
few  pracdaed  politicians;  but  Chatham  ahrunk 
from  it  aa  from  a  monater  too  hideoua  to  con- 
template. I  Lord  Shdbume  expressed  himself  aa 
bemg  entirely  of  Chatham's  opinion,  and  the  mass 
of  the  opposition  continued  to  talk  and  to  act  aa  if 
we  should  ncidier  make  war  npon  the  Americans 
nor  submit  to  their  high  pretensions  of  separate 
sovereignty.      The  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
hurt  in  their  pride,  and  eager  to  blot  out  the  re- 
collection of  Burgoyne's  disgrace,  were  aa  warm 
for  the  war  aa  Wedderburn  had  predicted  they 
would  be ;  and  some  of  our  great  cities,  which 
suffered  and  lost  most  by  the  stop  put  to  their 
trade  with  the  colonies,  were  the  most  warlike  of 
all.     Liverpool  raised  a  regiment  at  her  own  ex- 
pense ;  Manchester  raised  another ;    aa  did  also 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.      Several  independent 
companies  were  raiaed  without  cost  or  charge  to 
government  in  the  principality  of  Wales.     The 
corporations  of  London  and  Bristol,  being  more 
under  Whig  influence,  rejected  proposals  to  co- 
operate; but  private  subscripticma  were  opened, 
large  sums  were  given,  and  15,000  soldiers  were 
raised  by  these  various  means.*     Many  of  the 
maritime  towns    armed  ships  to   cruise  in  the 
Channel,  where  American  privateers  and  French- 
men widi  American  colours  were  now  rather  nu- 
merous.   On  the  other  side,  the  oppositionists  set  on 
foot  subscriptions  for  the  American  prisoners  of  war, 
who  received  no  succour  from  their  own  country, 
government,  or  families,  and  who  were  represented 
as  sufiering  great  hardship  and  cruelty  from  their 
English  gaolers.     The  opposition  generally  chose  to 
consider  that  the  conduct  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  of  the  other  towns  and  individuab  who  had 
raised  regiments  at  their  own  expense  for  the  ser- 
vice of  government,  was  highly  reprehensible;  and 
the    conduct  of  ministers  in  accepting  their  aid 
most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.    This  was 
one  of  the  first  subjecU  discussed  on  the  re-as- 
sembling of  parliament.    On  the  22nd  of  January 
Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  number  of  troops  so  raised,  with  the  names 
of  the  commanding  officers.     In  the  debate  which 
followed,  ministcis  were  accused  of  having  incor- 
porated 15,000  men  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  entertaining  designs  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country.    Lord  North  said  that 
the  extent  of  these  private  and  spontaneous  ex- 
ertions proved  that  the  people  felt  the  insulto  and 
injuries  offered  to  their  king  and  country— proved 

•  Hlitary  of  Lord  North*!  AdarinMraUon 
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that  the  American  war  was  popular — ^proved  that 
the  country  was  not  in  the  helpless,  impoverished 
state  in  which  a  jealous  and  impatient  £u;tion  re- 
presented it  as  being.    He  readilv  agreed  to  grant 
the  account  required.  On  the  27th  of  January  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon  moved  in  the  Lords  that  the 
twelve  judges  should  be  consulted  on  the  legality 
of  raising  troops  without  the  authori^  of  parlia- 
ment;  but  this  motion  was  not  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion.   On  the  4th  of  February  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerke  fell  again  upon  these  new  troops,  some 
money  being  demanded  for  their  uniforms,  &c. ; 
and  the  debate  was  prolonged  through  the  next 
day.    The  opposition  treated  all  the  levies  with 
little  grace  or  courtesy,  but  were  most  severe  upon 
the  two  Scots  regiments,  which  were  represented 
as  composed  of  vile  mercenaries,  by  nature  slaves 
and  willing  tools  of  despotism.     It  was  further 
maintained    that  the  whole  practice    of  raising 
troops  and  money  in  this  way   by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  corporation  votes  was  a  breach  of 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  all  who  subscribed 
their  money  were  promoters  and  abettors  of  per- 
jury.    Putting  aside  the  emergency  of  the  case, 
the  practice  may  be  regarded  as  not  free  from 
objection;  but  Lord  North  could  justify  himself  by 
precedents.     Regiments  and  independent  compa- 
nies had  been  raised  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  troublous  year  1145,  and  again  in  the  year 
1759,  when  Chatham  was  minister.     So  far  from 
considering  the  practice  dangerous  and  unlawful, 
Chatham  had  then  publicly  and  solemnly  thanked 
those  who  raised  the  troops  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  country.      Yet   now    **  the   great 
oracle  with  the  short  memory"  joined  in  the  out- 
cry ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  while  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Clerke  was  haranguing  in  the   Com- 
mons, the  Earl  of  Abingdon    made  a   specific 
motion  in  the  Lords  for   a   resolution  that  the 
grant  of  money,  in  private  aids  or  benevolences, 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  armies,  was  against  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  the  letter  of  the  law;   and 
that,  to  obtain  money  by  subscription,  for  such 
purposes,  was  not  only  unconstitutional  and  illegal, 
but   a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights,  and  a 
breach  of  the  privileges,  of  parliament.  The  motion, 
however,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  negatived  by 
90  against  30.     Later  in  the  session  John  Wilkes 
mov^  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tice of  giving  or  granting  money  to  the  crown,  as 
a  private  aid,  loan,  benevolence,  or  subscription,  for 
public  purposes,  without  consent  of  parliament. 
He  was  supported  by  Burke ;  but  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  72  against  40. 

At  this  time  a  very  considerable  party  in  the 
country  entertained  the  idea  that  Chatham,  who 
had  b^n  so  successful  a  war-minister,  ought  to  be 
recalled  to  the  helm;  and  there  were  some  few 
who  seem  to  have  fancied  that  his  return  to  office 
was  not  an  improbability.  There  were  many  fly- 
ing reports  that  the  king  himself  had  become 
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convinced  that  the  country  could  be  aaved  only  by 
means  of  Chatham,  and  that  Lord  Bute  empha- 
tically recommended  his  instant  recall  to  office. 
Nay,  some  even  said  that  Bute  himself  was  ready 
to  take  office  with  him!    Thomas  Coutts,  the 
celebrated  banker  of  the  Strand,  who  had  close 
connexions  with  some  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
country,  wrote  a  curious  letter  on  the  21st  of 
January    to   t)ie    Countess   of    Chatham.      The 
epistle  began  with  an  extract  in  these  words :— - 
"As  no  peace  with  America  can  ever  be  made 
by  the  present  administration,  I  apprehend  the 
king  would   be  very  glad,  at  the    present  mo- 
ment,  to  receive  a  proposal  from  the  only  person 
who  it  is  possible  should  now  succeed  in  a  point  so 
essential,  not  only  to  the  wel&re,  but  even  to  the 
existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a  powerful  nation ; 
providing  it  was  accompanied  with  an  offer  to 
allow  of  one  nobleman  being  in  the  cabinet  who 
may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  politics,  his 
friend.    Lord  Rochford,  I  apprehend^  would  be 
satisfactory  to  his  majesty,  and  less  objectionable 
and  more  popular  than  any  other."     The  banker 
then  continued  to  say,  in  his  own  person,  that, 
having  had  some  opportunity  of  hearing  the  senti- 
ments of  various  ranks,  he  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  above  opinion ;  and,  as  he  saw  so  plainly 
the  danger  to  every  man  of  any  property  from  the 
present  unhappy  system,  and  the  probability  of 
Lord  Chatham's  abilities  being  still  and  only  able 
to  save  us,  he  could  not  avoid  enclosing  it ;  and 
should  feel  happy,  indeed,  if  he  should  have  sug- 
gested a  practicable  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
better  system  of  government.      The  countess  re- 
plied, that  her  lord  desired  her  to  say,  that  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  Mr.  Coutts's  letter  was  marked 
with  the  kind  and  friendly  intention  that  always 
actuated  his  proceedings  towards  him ;  but  that  his 
lordship  felt,  that,  "to  rescue  a  falling  country 
from  the  last  consequences  of  their  own  fatal  errors, 
until  those  errors  were  fully  perceived,  and,  fTX)m 
a  conviction,  sincerely  renounced,  was  a  work  too 
dangerous  for  presumption  itself  to  undertake  un- 
bidden and  uncommanded  ;  that  to  obtrude  ideas 
now,  perhaps  in  any  case  too  late,  would  be  folly, 
as  well  as  presumption — courting  extreme  danger 
to   no  good  end;  and,  being  but  too  likely  to 
sink  under  the  load  of  the  friults  of  others,  that 
nothing  short  of  commands  could  be  a  motive  to 
act  in  desperate  cases.'**      Some    three  months 
before  this,  Capability  Brown,  who  was  on  a  very 
familiar  footing  with  the  king,  who  consulted  him 
in  his  gardening,  as  well  as  with  Lord  Bute,  who 
so  constantly  employed  him,  intimated  by  letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Chatham,  that  he  had  had  "  very 
favourable  conversations  with  his  majesty  about 
her  lord,  no  acrimony  nor  ill-will  appearing."    To 
this  he  added  that  he  had  shown  the  king  one  of 
her  ladyship's  letters,  and  had  ventured  to  repeat 
after  her,  that  he  was  very  sure  that  Chatham  in- 
tended nothing  but  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the 
happiness  of  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  and 

■  Chat.  Corresp. 


the  lustre  of  the  whole  empire;  that  some  people 
had  very  much  injured  Lord  Chatham,  in  caUing 
him  an  American^  because,  he  (Brown)  knew, 
after  forty  vears'  experience,  that  no  man  loved 
his  country  better.    And  to  this,  he  said,  the  kmg 
had  answered*  *^  that  Lord  Chatham  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  wish  harm  to  his  country,"     The 
countess,  answering  for  her  lord,  replied,  that  he 
was  very  sensible  of  Mr.  Brown's  kind  friendship 
and  animated  conversation  with  royalty;  that  he 
derived   real  comfort   and  happiness    from   the 
assurance  of  his  having  been  hmd  favourably  and 
without  acrimony ;  that  his  lordship  was  actuated 
in  all  he  did,  or  meant  to  do,  by  the  purest  motives 
of  disinterested  concern  for  the  king  and  for  the 
country;  that  his  views  of  things  now  told  him 
that  ruin  was  at  our  door,  if  not  immediately  pre- 
vented ;  and  that  the  ardent  wish  of  his  heart  was, 
that  iht  past  might  be  redeemed  by  happier  coun- 
cils— I.  e.,  b]^  a  new  ministry.    The  reports  of 
the  king's  disposition,  and   the  probability   of 
Chatham's  return  to  power,  reached  the  ear  of 
Earl  Temple,  who  was,  moreover,  waited  upon  by 
Capability  Brown  brim-full  of  the  subject.     On 
the  6th  of  February  Temple  wrote  to  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Chatham — ^*'  Amongst  the  monstrous 
heap  of  stories,  which  are  hourly  circulating  in 
this  metropolis,  and  to  which  I  pay  no  attention, 
I  select  the  following.    Our  friend  Brown  came, 
the  other  morning,  piping  hot  from  Lord  Bute, 
who  was  outrageous  in  his  expressions  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  that  the  king  should  not  lose 
a  moment  in  sending  for  Lord  Chatham,  and  this 
in  terms  and  with  a  violence  which  convinced  him 
of  his  lordship's  sincerity  and  apprehensions.    I 
likewise  learn,  with  an  assurance  of  certainty,  that 
yesterday  morning  Lord  Mansfield  went  to  Lord 
Holdemess,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  that 
the  vessel  was  sinking,  and  that  IJord  Chatham 
must  be  sent  for.  From  a  variety  of  circumstances 
it  appears  that  the  tide  runs  strongly  that  way ; 
but  whether  veering  with  its  ebb  it  may  not  leave 
the  channel  dry,  I  cannot  say.    Lord  Bute  wu 
very  copious  on  the  circumstance  of  the  letter  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  the  very  handsome  pro- 
ceedinff  of  making  a  fif^  stand  for  the  save" 
reignty  and  restrictions  of  trade.      I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  this  view  of  things,  if 
Lord  Chatham  shall  be  able  to  riiow  himaelf."^ 
Just  at  the  same  nick  of  time  Dr.  Addington 
(father  to  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth),  who 
was  physician  to  Chatham,  as  well  as    to   the 
court,  was  deluded  by  the  warm  assurances  of  Sir 
James  Wright,  a  great  friend  of  Bute's,  into  the 
belief  that  the  proud  and  indolent  recluse  of  Luton 
was  really  anxious  to  patch  up  a  cabinet  with  Chat- 

*  Chat.  Cor.  In  *  pottieript,  Temple  adds,  Uimt  freat  dbiioctioB 
had  been  thown  at  court  to  hU  nephew,  Oeorfe  QrenviUe.  Humgh 
he  voted  with  the  opposition,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  (aflerwatds  Lord 
Camelfoid).  and  to  hli  nleco,  Lady  Mary,  Ukewite.  The  l«tt«r  to 
Rockingham  alluded  to  hy  Temple  waa  a  Teiv  eanieil  eplatle  from 
Chatham  to  the  maroueie.  who  waa  among  tnoie  public  men  that 
were  beginning  to  think  ttiat,  in  ttie  ehoioe  of  v/Hm,  our  ao?«i»li>ty 
might  be  renouaoed  and  the  independence  reoogniaed.  It  vould  bi 
curious  to  know  who  showed  this  letter  to  Bute ;  as  alao,  whether 
Chatham  hm$9^iid  nollilMf  it  to  meei  the  eyee  of  royalty. 
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ham ;  and  the  phyriciafi,  anxious  to  promote  the 
scheme,  communicated  to  Chatham  all  that  Sir 
James  Wright  had  told  him.  Chatham,  nothing 
doubting  Wright's  commimications,  and  that  Bute 
was  desirous  of  returning  to  power,  dictated  a  civil 
answer  to  Dr.  Addington,  but  stated  that  nothing 
save  **  new  councils  and  counsellors — a  real  change 
and  not  a  palliation — could  prevent  the  public 
ruin.*'  This  answer,  as  the  physician  reported  to 
Chatham,  was  coldly  received  by  Sir  James 
Wright,  because  it  seemed  to  point  to  the  exclusion 
of  Lord  Bute  from  the  new  arrangements.  Upon 
this,  Chatham  instantly  vnrote  a  short,  angry,  and 
contemptuous  letter  to  the  doctor.  •*  The  conver- 
sations,^' said  he,  "  which  a  certain  gentleman  has 
found  means  to  have  with  you  are,  on  his  part,  too 
insidious,  and  to  me  too  offensive,  to  be  continued. 
What  can  this  officious  emissary  mean  by  the  non- 
sense he  has  at  times  thrown  out  to  you  ?  Let 
him  remember,  the  next  attempt  he  makes  to  sur- 
prise your  integrity  by  courtly  insinuation,  that 
nis  great  patron  (Bute)  and  your  village  friend 
(Chatham  himself)  differ  in  this :  one  has  ruined 
the  king  and  kingdom ;  the  other  still  endeavours 
to  save  it.**  Sir  James  Wright  and  the  other  go- 
betweens  had  been  over  zealous,  and  had  mistaken 
Lord  Bute's  private  wishes  to  see  Chatham  in  the 
administration,  for  a  regtdar  political  overture  of 
coalition.  When  Chatham's  first  and  civil  answer 
to  Dr.  Addington  reached  Bute,  and  before  Chat- 
ham had  written  his  second  harsh  note,  Bute  had 
desired  Sir  James  Wright  to  state  to  the  doctor, 
that,  *'  observing  by  the  expression,  real  change^ 
that  Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  imagine  Lord  Bute 
had  some  influence  in  the  administration,  he 
wished  Lord  Chatham  to  be  informed  that  ill 
health  and  family  distresses  had  accustomed  him 
to  a  perfectly  retired  life,  to  which  he  hoped  to 
adhere  as  long  as  he  lived ;  that  his  long  absence 
from  all  sort  of  public  business,  onci  the  many 
years  which  had  intervened  since  he  saw  the 
king^  prevented  his  knowing  more  of  public  aflPairs 
than  he  gathered  from  general  conversation  and  the 
newspapers;  Uiat  this  total  ignorance,  notwith- 
standing his  zeal  for  the  country,  love  for  the 
king,  and  very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  this 
dangerous  emergency ;  but  that  from  his  heart  he 
wished  Lord  Chatham  every  imaginable  success 
in  the  restoration  of  the  public  welfare."  It  has 
been  conjectured,  as  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  denying  independence,  and  supporting 
our  sovereignty  and  restrictions  of  trade,  that 
Chatham,  had  he  only  lived  a  few  weeks  longer 
than  he  did,  would  rwdly  have  been  brought  into 
office  by  Uie  king,  in  order  to  sec  whether  his  abi- 
lities and  influence  could  have  effected  a  reconci- 
liaticm  with  the  Americans  upon  those  principles. 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  surmises,  6e- 
cause  we  know  that  the  harangues  and  taunts  of 
Chatham,  and  Ids  strange  neglect  of  all  business 
when  holding  the  privy  seal,  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  soul  of  George  III.,  and  because  we  know  that 


the  king  had  learned  to  consider  Chatham  rather 
as  an  orator  than  a  man  of  business,  and  was  led 
by  his  plain  common  sense  to  see,  that  any  such 
attempt  at  conciliation  must  end  in  fliilure  and 
ridicule.  And  it  would  have  been  a  task,  com- 
pared to  which  the  making  ropes  of  sand  were  a 
hopeful  and  profitable  employment ! 

On  the  9lh  of  February,  two  days  after  Chat- 
ham's quietus  to  poor  Sir  James  Wright,  Temple 
told  his  sister  that  he  thought  a  step  into  court  at 
this  time  not  only  perilous,  but  desperate;  that 
the  court  had  no  insolence  in  their  hearts,  their 
pulse  beating  too  low  for  any  such  fever ;  but  that 
what  might  be  wanted  in  insolence  would  be  fully 
made  up  in  treachery  ;  that  confusion  was  grow- 
ing every  hour  worse  confounded.  •*  The  false- 
hoods," adds  his  lordship,  "  concerning  the  man 
in  bed  (Chatham  was  laid  up  with  the  gout),  and 
propagated  by  his  dear  friends ^  exceed  all  belief. 
I  have  spent  much  breath  in  blowing  them  away ; 
but  no  flight  of  locusts  ever  exceeded  them  in  de- 
stroying, or  rather  attempting  to  destroy,  the  whole 
harvest  of  honour  and  spirit."  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, that  untiring  mover  of  out-voted  motions, 
by  this  time  began  to  agree  with  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  that,  if  negotiations  were  to  be  com- 
menced with  the  Americans,  we  must  begin  with 
something  like  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 
When  Lord  Mahon,  who  had  married  one  of 
Chatham's  daughters,  asked  Richmond  whether 
he  could  blame  Lord  Chatham  for  desiring  to 
keep  the  parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  for  at- 
tempting to  prevent  a  disgraceful  and  fatal  dis- 
memberment, his  grace  mildly  replied,  that,  so 
for  from  blaming  Lord  Chatham  for  wishing  to 
prevent  this  separation,  he  highly  applauded  him 
for  it,  "  if  he  had  any  kind  of  reason  in  the  world 
to  think  that  the  thing  could  be  rendered  practi- 
cable by  any  means  whaieverV  His  grace  added, 
that,  if  Lord  Chatham  thought  it  right  to  attempt 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  without  recognising  the 
independence,  and  without  giving  up  the  control 
of  trade,  he  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  support 
him  in  such  attempt ;  but,  if  the  experiment  should 
fail,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war  he  would 
be  contented  with  getting  less,  it  being  out  of 
every  body's  power  to  get  more ;  and  would  leave 
the  Americans  their  independence,  &c.*  Yet 
Richmond  himself  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  had  pledged  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  those  views  which  sought  to  retain  the  substance 
of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  promote 
a  rc-imion  between  the  two  countries  under  one  go- 
vernment, such  as  had  existed  from  the  formation 
of  the  colonies  downwards.  This  union  of  Ame- 
rica with  England  he  had  called  "  the  true  British 
family  compact,  that  would  be  able,'  to  defy  all  the 
family  compacts  in  the  world  ! "  Now  he  talked 
— though  not  very  decidedly,  but  rather  as  a  man 
wavering  between  two  opinions — as  if  he  would 
renounce  and  nullify  this  family  union  rather 
than  prolong  the  war  another  campaign.t    Hence, 

•  Lord  Mahon  to  Chatham ;  ia  Chat.  Corres.         f  Id.  Id. 
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and  from  Lord  Rockingham's  previous  insinua- 
tionsy  tibe  opposition,  divided  before,  felt  the  em- 
barrassment of  still  ivider  disagreements.  Shortly 
after  expressing  these  opinions  in  private  to  Lord 
Mahon,  Richmond  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  who,  after  de- 
nouncing the  Declaratory  Act  and  those  who  passed 
it,  called  personally  upon  his  grace  to  declare  in 
what  manner  he  meant  England  to  crouch  **  to  the 
vipers  and  rebels  in  America."  Was  it  to  be  by 
giving  up  the  sacred  right  of  taxation  ? — was  it  to 
be  by  rq)ealing  all  the  late  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament ? — was  it  to  be  by  yielding  to  America  all 
her  absurd  pretensions  about  her  charters? — or 
was  it  to  be  by  declaring  the  thirteen  provinces 
independent?  Richmond,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned with  Chatham  in  getting  up  the  Declaratory 
Act,  now  said  that  the  only  reason  that  ever  weighed 
with  him  in  fitvour  of  that  act  was  that  it  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  that 
many  people  of  principle  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act  without  it ;  that 
he  had  voted  for  the  Declaratory  Act  with  regret, 
never  liking  it,  but  looking  upon  it  as  a  piece  of 
waste  paper,  that  no  minister  would  ever  have  the 
madness  to  revive!  He  said  he  was  .ready  to 
move  its  repeal ;  but  with  respect  to  the  queries 
put  to  him,  as  to  the  mode  of  negotiating  with 
America,  his  grace  spoke  with  much  caution  and 
hesitation.  He  would  not  announce  the  broad  and 
fundamental  principle  of  recognition  of  independ- 
ence ;  he  wouldnot  say  what  plan  or  system  of  re- 
conciliation would  be  the  best ;  he  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  specify  and  dedare  how  far  he  would, 
or  would  not,  go,  to  obtain  peace.  He  said  that  he 
ardently  wished  to  get  for  Great  Britain  the  best 
terms  he  could ;  that  he  should  probably  not  agree 
with  the  noble  lord,  what  were  good  or  advan- 
tageous terms;  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
minute  details  of  the  terms  proper  to  be  offered, 
but  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  give  full  and  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  America  for  the  unjust  treat- 
ment she  had  met  with  from  this  country ;  that 
he  would  not  explain  further,  but  would  leave  the 
rest  to  a  treaty.  Here  Lord  Mansfield  cried  out  re- 
peatedly, ''  Hear  him !  hear  him !"  The  duke  then 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  conferences  at  Staten 
Island,  between  the  king's  commissioners  and 
Franklin  and  his  brother  commissioners  from  con- 
gress, had  broken  off  before  any  business  could  be 
entered  upon,  because  Lord  Howe  would  not  re- 
cognise the  independence ;  but  that  he,  for  his  part, 
would  have  removed  that  obstacle  by  treating  yrith 
them  upon  that  footings — that  was  to  say,  upon  the 
footing  of  equality ;  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby 
really  to  admit  the  independence,  but  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  treaty  so  begun  might  have  ended 
perfectly  well  for  England,  and  have  been  finally 
concluded  upon  the  ground  and  footing  of  depend- 
ency. If  his  grace  did  not  mean  that  Lord 
Howe  and  General  Howe  should  have  exceeded 
their  commission,  and  have  eaten  their  own  words 
and  denied  the  strokes  of  their  own  pen  afterwards, 


we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  meant  Lord 
Howe,  at  the  least,  would  have  put  a  pistol  to  his 
own  head  rather  than  incur  the  disnonour  of  a 
trick,  which  must  have  been  as  useless  as  vile;  and 
the  astute  Franklin  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  been  duped  by  any  pretended  con- 
cession, and  the  first  to  have  exposed  the  attempt, 
and  to  have  obtained  moral  strength  from  the  ex- 
posure of  it.  If  the  Howes  had  given  the  Bckaom- 
ledgment  as  a  preliminary,  how  difficult  would  it 
have  been  to  have  retracted  it  afterwards!  It 
would  have  been  instantly  followed,  on  the  part  of 
the  American  commissioners,  by  the  demand  of  an 
entire  freedom  of  trade  and  total  exemption  from 
all  our  restrictions  and  regulations;  and  as  the 
mind,  neither  of  the  British  government  nor  oppo- 
sition, neither  of  professed  politicians  dot  of  our 
merchants  and  the  nation  at  large,  was  made  up  to 
renounce  the  .Navigation  Act  and  the  other  che- 
rished laws  of  that  nature,  the  n^otiation  muit 
have  dropped  and  ended  there,  and  Franklin  would 
have  gone  back  to  congress  with  the  recognition  of  ' 
independence  in  his  pocket.  Nothing  would  then 
have  J  remained  to  the  royal  commissioners  but 
the  humiliating  confession  that  they  had  exceeded 
their  instructions,  and  that  they  had  acknow- 
ledged independence  only  to  enter  upon  a  treaty 
which  was  to  terminate  in  strict  dependence. 
Many  faults  were  committed  in  the  course  of 
this  unhapj^y  contest,  which  were  calculated  to 
sink  the  national  character;  but  this  strange  ooone 
would  have  been  the  meanest,  the  most  shamefal, 
the  worst  of  them  all.  It  is  clear  that  his  Gnoe 
of  Richmond  was  embarrassed  and  perplexed  in 
the  extreme,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  oppositim, 
had  neither  a  compass  to  steer  by,  nor  any  rational, 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  proper  port  to  steer  for. 
Overawed  by  the  great  name  of  Chatham,  he  did 
not  dare  to  express  his  half-formed  jHivate  opinion, 
that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  prefer- 
able to  a  prolongation  of  hostilities.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham  was  bolder  and  franker. 
After  defending  hu  own  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
declaratory  act,  which  had  asserted  in  the  broadest 
and  most  emphatic  terms  our  sovereignty  ova*  the 
colonies  and  our  right  of  regulating  their  trad^  he 
asked  what  was  meant  by  the  word  so  frequently 
used.  "What  do  you  mean,"  said  he,  ^'by  de- 
pendency? Do  you  mean  taxation  ?  There  is  no 
lord  in  administration  but  must  [have  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  abandoning  all  idea  of  taxation.  Uo 
you  mean  the  power  of  sending  troops  ?  Tiiia  is, 
if  possible,  more  absurd.  Do  you  mean  goveni- 
ments  in  America?  The  Americans  will  never 
endure  the  idea  for  an  instant  Do  you  mean 
governors  without  force?  This  [is  ^equally  ridi- 
culous and  impracticable.  If  your  lordships  mt'anj 
time  mean  reconciliation,  you  must  first  make  up 
your  minds  to  the  Americans  never  being  asked  to 
consent  to  give  this  country  any  power  or  direct 
authority  within  that  continent."  The  Doke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  been  privately  informed  that 
a  treaty  of  alliance  had  certainly  been  concluded 
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between  America  and  France,  spoke" very  despond- 
inglj,  and  said  three  several  times,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  this 
country  was  actually  undone !     Lord  Derby  said 
that  General  Burgoyne,  who  had  now  arrived  in 
England,  would  certainly  insist  upon  the  strictest 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.*    In  the  mean  time,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  on  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
Fox,  in  the  Commons,  had  moved  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  made  a  similar  motion  in 
the  Lords.     In  both  Houses  the  opposition  repre* 
sented  immediate  war  with  France,  to  be  followed 
in  a  brief  space  by  a  war  with  Spain  and  the 
whole  House  of  Bourbon,  as  inevitable;    ques- 
tioning at  the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  our  fleets 
to   defend'  our  coasts  from  invasion,  and  speak- 
ing contemptuously  of  our  militia,  and  of  all  our 
internal  means  of  defence.     The  motions  were  re- 
jected,  in  the  Commons  by   a  majority  of  259 
against  165 ;  in  the  Lords  by  91  against  34.     On 
the  6th  of  February  Burke  introduced  a  motion  for 
papers  relating  to  the  military  employment  of  the 
Indians  by  a  magnificent  speedi,  which  seems  to 
have  kept  attention  alive,  though  it  lasted  three 
hours  and  a  half,  a  length  of  time  which  no  orator 
in  the  House  except  Burke  had  ever  ventured  to 
occupy.     Quite  as  much  from  his  rich  and  teem- 
ing fancy  as  from  facts,  he  drew  a  most  striking 
and  gbastly  picture  of  Indian  warfare,  and  of  the 
horrors   committed  by  our   savage  auxiliaries — 
horrors  -which  had  certainly  been  prevented  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  power  by  Burgoyne,  who,  in 
tbe  moment  of  his  greatest  difficulty,  had  lost  the 
services  of  the  red  men  by  restraining  their  ferocity. 
Strangers  were  shut  out  from  this  debate,  and  the 
speech,  apparently,  was  never  fully  reported.     It 
seems  to  have  abounded  with  touching  stories  and  < 
very  pathetic  episodes,  and  to  have  greatly  excited 
those  whose  minds  were  otherwise  prepared  for 
excitementt    Colonel  Barrel  offered,  if  it  were 
published,  to  nail  the  speech  on  every  church  door 
by   ihe  Mt  of  the  king's .  proclamation  for  a 
general  fast.     Governor  Johnstone  thought  it  very 
fortunate  for  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and  Ger- 
maine)  that  the  galleries  had  been  cleared,  as  the 
indignation  and  enthusiasm  of  strangers  might 
have  excited  the  people  to  tear  them  to  pieces  on 
.their  way  home  from  the  House.     Sir  George 
Saville    said,  that  the  speech   was    the  greatest 
triumph  of  doquence  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  motion,  nevertheless,  was  n^tivea  by  a  ma- 

•  The  aocount  oftiiit  debate,  whieli  took  place  on  the  llth  of 
February*  is  abridged  tnm  a  letter  from  Lord  Malioa  to  Chatham, 
ia  Chat.  Corres. 

f  Barke  elaborated  the  affecting  £ite  of  Miai  M'Reaor  M'Crea,  who 
•waa  beurbaroiuly  murdered  byjooe  of  the  MTagea  wrriiig  with  Bur- 
vayne's  army.  In  tbe  Annual  Reraster  for  the  year  1777.  he  nye— 
"  fTery  cirenmsUnee  of  this  horrid  transaction  Mrred  to  render  it 
more  calamitoui  and  afflicting.  The  voonff  lady  i*  reiireeented  to 
have  been  in  all  the  innocence  of  youth  and  bloom  of  beauty.  Her 
father  was  Mid  to  be  deeply  intereited  in  the  royal  cause ;  and,  to 
i«riDd  up  tbe  eataatxophe  of  this  od|ous  tragedy,  she  was  to  have 
beea    married  to  a  British  officer  on  the  very  day  that  she  was 


jority  of  223  against  137.  Dormg  the  debate, 
Burke  resorted  to  the  same  arguments  for  defend- 
ing the  conduct  of  Chatham,  in  rektion  to  the 
Indians,  which  had  been  employed  by  the  opposi- 
tion lords  in  the  other  House*  On  this  same 
day  the  Lords,  in  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  were  employed  in  examining  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  consequences  of  the  mari- 
time war.  llie  opposition  were  provided  with  a 
number  of  merchants,  who  proved  that  they  had 
sustained  ruinous  losses ;  the  administration  were 
provided  with  other  merchants,  to  prove  that  new 
sources  of  commerce  had  been  opened,  and  that 
a  vast  number  of  prizes  had  been  made  at  sea. 
In  both  Houses  frah  and  numerous  calls  were 
made  for  papers,  but  in  every  case  the  ministerial 
majorities,  on  a  division,  prevailed  over  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  We  may  add 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  production  of  the 
papers  called  for  would  have  let  the  enemy  into 
dangerous  secrets,  and  would  have  been  extremely 
injudicious  when  we  were  actively  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  one  power  or  people,  and  certainly 
threatened  with  war  by  France. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Commons, 
on  the  llth  of  February,  Mr.  George  Ghrenville 
(nephew  of  Earl  Temple  and  the  Countess  of  CSiat> 
ham)  took  occasion  to  say  that  there  was  only  one 
person  who  could  possibly  save  the  kingdom  from 
destruction — and  mat  was  his  noble  and  near  rela- 
tion. Lord  Chatham.  On  the  17th  of  February 
Lord  North  produced  a  conciliatory  plan,  which, 
he  said,  he  hoped  would  yet  prove  efiectual,  and 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills^-<one  for 
declaring  the  intentions  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  im- 
posing taxes  within  his  majesty's  colonies  in  North 
America — ^the  other  to  enable  his  majesty  to  ap- 
point commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to 
treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quiet- 
ing tiie  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the 
colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces  of  North  Ame- 
rica. His  lordship  said  that  he  had  been  uni- 
formly disposed  to  pacific  arrangements,  and  that 
he  was  by  nature  a  friend  to  peace;  that  he.  had 
tried  conciliatory  means  before  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed, and  would  gladly  try  them  again.  He 
had  thought  the  former  propositions  to  the  Ame- 
ricans equitable,  and  capable  of  forming  a  happy 
and  lasting  union  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies — and  he  thought  so  still ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, through  a  variety  of  discussions,  a  plan 
originally  clear  and  simple  was  made  to  appear  so 
obscure  as  to  go  damned  to  America.  Congress 
had  taken  occasion  to  represent  it  as  a  scheme  for 
sowing  dissension  and  introducing  a  worse  kind  of 
taxation  than  had  existed  before ;  and  hence  they 
had  rejected  it.  Apparently  oUirious  of  his  former 
words  of  comfort  to  the  country  gentlemen,  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  expected  to  derive  any 
considerable  revenue  from  America — that  few 
taxes  there  would  pay  the  expenses  of  collection— 
that  even  the  Stamp  Act,  the  best,  in  his  opinion, 
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ever  propoeed^  would  have  produced  next  to 
nothing.  He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had 
originated  no  taxes — ^that  he  found  America  already 
taxed,  when»  unfortunately  for  hia  own  peace  of 
mind,  he  came  into  administration.  As  for  the  act 
which  had  led  to  the  Boston  riots,  the  act  enabling 
the  East  India  Company  to  send  out  teas  with  the 
drawback  of  the  entire  duty,  it  was  fi  relief  rather 
than  an  oppression*— it  was  actually  giving  the 
colonists  their  teas  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  before  ;— 
but  the  diwaffected,  and  all  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  had  too 
successfully  endeavoured  to  give  it  another  colour. 
The  first  of  the  bills  he  now  proposed  was  designed 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  on  the  subject 
of  taxation ;  to  dispel  all  fears,  real  or  pretended, 
that  parliament  might  attempt  to  tax  them  again ; 
and  even  to  renounce  the  right  itself.  This,  he 
said,  would  be  far  better  than  repealing,  as  the 
Americans  had  once  seemed  to  desire,  all  acts 
passed  since  the  year  1763,  as  among  those  statutes 
were  several  granting  bounties  and  premiums,  or 
relaxing  former  regulations  and  statutes  expressly 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  and  the 
promotion  of  their  trade.  By  his  second  bill  he  in- 
tended to  grant  the  royal  commissioners  powers  far 
more  ample  than  those  formerly  entrusted  to  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother ;  to  authorise  them  to  treat 
with  the  congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  and 
competent  by  its  acts  and  negotiations  to  bind  all 
the  colonies.  Further,  he  intended  that  they  should 
be  empowered  to  treat  with  the  conventions  or 
provincial  assemblies,  or  colonial  congresses, — ^with 
individuals  in  their  actual  civil  capacities  or  mili- 
tary commands,  without  any  cavil  as  to  allowinff 
them,  and  addressing  them  by,  the  rank  they  held 
imder  congress— to  treat  with  General  Washington 
or  any  other  officer — ^to  suspend  hostilities,  inter- 
mit the  operation  of  laws,  grant  pardons,  inmiuni- 
ties,  and  rewards,  restore  charters  and  constitu*- 
tions,  and  nominate  governors,  judges,  magistrates, 
&G.,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The 
bar  or  stumbling  block  of  independence  he  got  over 
in  a  much  better  style  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Instead  of  admitting  the  claim  in  the  first  instance, 
to  combat  it  and  rdiise  it  afterwards,  he  propose 
that  a  renunciation  of  independence  by  the  Ame- 
ricans should  not  be  insisted  on  in  limine^  nor 
debated  till  the  treaty  had  received  final  ratifica- 
tion by  the  king  and  parliament.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  %rea- 
Eonable  and  moderate  contribution  towards  the 
common  defence  of  the  empire,  when  reunited ; 
but  they  were  by  no  means  to  insist  on  this  slight 
contribution  as  a  sine  qua  non.  He  contended  that 
.  these  concessions  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
tardy  result  of  defeat  or  of  weakness ;  as  they  were 
substantially  the  same  as  he  should  ofkr  in  the 
height  of  victory.  He  allowed  that  the  events  of 
the  war  had  not  corresponded  to  his  expectation ; 
but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  jere- 
miads of  the  opposition.  England,  if  not  split  by 
fiuction,  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  as  fertile  in 


resources;  she  was  in  circumstances  to  proseciite  the 
war,  to  raise  new  armies,  and  to  increase  her  navy, 
which  was  never  in  a  better  condition.  Accord- 
ing to  Burke,  "  a  dull  melancholy  silence  for  some 
time  succeeded  to  this  speech*  It  had  been  heard 
with  profound  attention,  but  without  a  sbgle  mark 
of  approbation  from  any  description  of  men,  or 
any  particular  man  in  Ihe  House.  Astonishment, 
dejection,  and  fear  overclouded  the  whole  assem- 
bly." This  colouring  is,  perhaps,  too  strong;  but 
the  utter  renunciation  of  the  right  of  taxing,  and 
the  acknowledging  of  congress  as  a  legal  body, 
were  highly  distasteful  to  the  country  gentlemen 
and  to  £e  whole  Tory  party;  and  the  opposition 
held  that,  when  they  nad  proposed  a  similar  plan, 
at  a  season  at  which  it  might  have  succeeded,  it 
had  been  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  reprobated 
by  the  minister,  who  was  now  following  it,  when 
too  late»  Fox  sarcastically  congratulated  North 
on  at  length  beooming  a  proselyte  to  the  docttmes 
delivered  by  his  honourable  friend  (Burke)  three 
years  ago.  But  the  time,  he  said,  was  now  gone 
by,  the  plan  was  useless.  (We  at^  convinced  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  useless  if  it  had  been 
adopted  when  Burke  recommended  it,  or  rather 
when  he  recommended  something  like  it.)  Fbx 
attributed  all  the  mischief  that  had  happoied  to 
Lord  North's  total  ignorance.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  informed  the  House,  that  a  report 
had  obtained,  that  within  the  last  ten  days  France 
had  actually  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Americana, 
acknowledging  their  independence,  and  entering 
into  a  close  alliance  with  them.  The  minister 
remained  for  someiime  totally  silent.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  been  apprised 
of  the  important  fact;  and  several  gendemen 
called  upon  him  for  an  [answer.  As  North  con- 
tinued mute,  Sir  George  Saville  pressed  him  in  so 
direct  and  positive  a  manner,  that  at  last  he  con- 
fessed that  ne  had  received  the  same  intelligence; 
but  he  added,  that  he  had  not  received  it  officially, 
and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  ito  authenticity.  The  opposition  proclaimed 
generally  that  Norm's  plan  was  intended  Bot  to 
pacify  America,  but  to  amUse  and  delude  the 
people  of  England,  and  suspend  for  a  tin^e  the 
popular  vengeance  which  was  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  ministers.  They  again  furnished  the 
Americans  with  specious  arguments  to  justify  their 
contempt  and  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  They 
affirmed  that  weakness  and  fear  were  now  tiie 
active  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Lord  North,  and 
they  asked  whether  the  Americans,  after  resist- 
ing and  baffling  our  utmost  efibrts,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  put  up  their  victorious  swords,  to  n^o- 
ttate  with  men  who  had  laid  the  fbundadons  of 
war  in  perfidy,  and  built  upon  that  with  .cruelty. 
About  the  usual  majority  agreed,  however^  to  the 
motion,  and  the  two  bills  were  brought  in.  On 
the  first  reading  some  of  the  Tory  members  ex- 
pressed their  strong  disapprobation  of  our  wholly 
renouncing  the  right  of  taxing ;  and  the  miniato' 
declared  clearly  that  the  not  exacting  the  renunci- 
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atkm  of  independence  by  the  Americans  was  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  we  in- 
tended to  yield  the  point ;  that  the  commissioners 
should  not  be  empowered  to  concede  that  point,  and 
that  the  Americans  would  be  expected  to  treat  as 
■nhjects,  and  not  as  a  sovereign  state.   On  the  neit 
day  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  first  of  the  hills, 
which  respected  taxation,  repealing  specifically  the 
act  for  taxmg  tea.  On  the  third  reading— K)n  the  2nd 
of  March— the^opposition  mustered  in  full  strength, 
and  John  Wilkes  appeared,  charged  with  sarcasms, 
ribaldry,  and  drollery — he,  unfortunately,  not  being 
the  only  member  that  could  tutn  a  tragedy  into  a 
farce,  and  waste  his  time  in  passages  of  wit,  when 
the  state  of  the  nation  called  for  the  most  serious 
exercise  of  the  judgment,  for  candour,  coolness, 
and  circumspection.    The  ex«lord  mayor,  who  had 
not  yet  attained  to  the  comfortable,  tranquillising 
poet  of  chamberlain  to  the  city,  but  who  was  en- 
gaged in  constant  manoeuyres  to  escape  out  of  the 
purgatory  of  duns,  or  to  draw  more  money  from  the 
purses  of  private  friends,  told  the  minister  that  no 
manoeuvres  in  the  world,  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities,  would  save  Qeneral 
Howe  from  the  fate  of  Burroyne.     Other  men 
had  been  converted  before-— Washington  and  Gates 
had   proved,  powerful  apostles — but  the  minister 
had  not  been  converted  until  he  knew  the  success 
of  the  American  negotiations  with  France.     He 
said  that  the  whole  world  was  full  of  admiration 
of  the  firmness,  fortitude,  and  military  prowess  of 
the  Americans ;  that  the  zeal  of  France  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch ;  and  that  Great  Britain  might 
repeat  to  America  the  verses  of  Horace  :•— 

"To  ea^de  gaudsntM  Britanoi 
Ck>mpo8itU  Tenenntur  annls." 

The  third  reading  of  both  bills,  however,  was  car* 
ried  without  any  division.  When  the  bills  were 
brought  up  to  the  Lords,  the  opposition  was  re- 
newed. The  Duke  of  Richmond  read  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  asked  ministers 
whether  they  meant  to  subscribe  to  the  assertions 
contained  in  it,  such  as»  tha^  the  king  was  a 
tyrant,  the  .'admiralty  courts  a  grievance,  that 
the  king's  tyranny  justified  their  withdrawing 
from  his  allegiance,  &c.  His  grace  maintained 
that  these*  biUs,  instead  of  recovering  the  affeo- 
tions  of  the  Americans,  would  sound*  the  trumpet 
of  war  to  all  neighbouring  nations— «&a<  the  Avm^ 
ricans^  as  a  wUe  and  sagacious  people^  would  dis- 
cm>er  that  the  bills  were  merely  irUended  to  delude 
them-^tokd  that  it  was  only  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
French  alliance  that  had  induced  ministers  to 
moderate  their  tone.  He  stated  as  a  positive  and 
Dotorioua  fiftct,  that  they  had  sent  over  persons  to 
Paris  to  tamper  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane, 
and  that  those  envoys  of  the  new  republic  had 
rejected  their  ofiers,  including  the  two  new  bills, 
with  scorn.  He  further  stated,  as  aTeportor  con- 
jecture, that  Franklin,  whose  opinion  was  absolute 
with  the  majority  of  congress,  had  forewarned 
that  political  body  of  the  insincere  and  contemp- 


tible plan  of  reconciliation  which  the  British 
cabinet  was  now  going  to  ofier,  and  had  told  them 
that,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the 
French,  it  was  impossible  even  to  listen  to  them, 
or  to  enter  upon  any  treaty  whatsoever  with  Great 
Britain.  Earl  Temple  condemned  die  bills,  but 
upon  very  different  grounds.  He  execrated  them 
as  mean  and  truckling,  and  as  tending  to  pros- 
trate the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Silas  Deane,  to  wh(»n,  he  said,  ministers  had  paid 


Silas  Diank. 
Vtpm  a  fHctuve  Uy  Da  SimvUtre. 

homage  in  sackcloth  and  ashes !  The  people  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  Bur- 
goyne's  reverses;  their  spirit  had  been  raised 
by  the  voluntary  ofiers  of  regiments,  by  the  new 
levies,  by  the  assurances  that  the  navy  was  in  a 
state  to  maintain  its  ancient  reputation ;  and  now 
the  opposition  were  going  to  depress  this  spirit 
by  succumbing  to  an  arrogant  enemy.  His 
lordship  now  said  that  America  had  been  aim- 
ing at  independence  from  the  very  beginning; 
but  that  a  recognition  of  their  claim,  though  even 
temporary,  would  for  ever  end  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land. Lord  Shelhume,  who  obeyed  more  imme- 
diately the  dictates  of  Chatham,  oppos^  the  two 
bills,  because  their  tendency  was  to  separate  the 
two  countries.  He  said  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent that  America  should  be  independent  of  Great 
Britain!  He  endeavoured  to  explain  the  grand 
theory  of  sovereignty  without  taxation,  coercion,  or 
intermeddling;  yet  in  his  vague  explanation  he 
could  not  leave  money  out  of  the  aocount  He 
said  that  his  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  was,  that  they  should  have  one 
friend,  one  enemy,  one  purse^  one  sword ;  and  that 
Britain,  as  the  great  controlling  power,  should 
superintend  the  interests  of  the  whole — that  both 
countries  should  have  but  one  will,  though  the 
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means  of  expreanng  it  might  be  different.  And 
he  was  conndently  of  opinion  that  this  summum 
honum  (we  confess  for  our  own  parts  we  know  not 
what  it  means)  might  have  been  obtained  long  ago 
without  bloodshed  or  animosity.  He  repeated  that 
he  would  never,  while  he  had  the  use  of  his  reason 
and  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  consent  to  the 
separation  of  America  from  the  mother»country, 
and  that,  whenever  such  separation  took  place, 
Great  Britain  would  cease  to  be  rich,  powerful, 
respectable.  Both  bills  were  passed  without  a 
division,  and  the  protest  entered  against  them  was 
signed  by  onlv  one  peer — ^Lord  Abingdon,  who 
evidently  considered  that  he  had  a  genius  for  pro- 
testing. On  the  12th  of  March,  in  the  Commons, 
Mr.  James  Luttrell  moved,  that,  if  the  king's  com- 
missioners should  find  that  the  continuance  in  office 
of  any  particular  minister,  or  ministers,  gave  such 
jealousies  to  the  Americans  as  might  obstruct  the 
happy  work  of  peace,  the  commissioners  might  be 
empowered  to  promise  the  instant  removal  of  such 
minister  or  ministers.  This  strange  and  humili- 
ating proposition  caused  some  blushes ;  yet  it  was 
pressed  to  a  division,  and  35  members  voted  for 
it,  in  the  hot  of  ISO  who  voted  against  it.  A  wiser 
motion,  and  one  which  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  better  arguments,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Powys,  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  giving  further 
instructions  to  the  commissioners.  In  the  debate 
upon  it  one  or  two  members  hinted  at  the  pro- 
priety of  conceding  independence ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  opposition  joined  the  treasury  benches  in 
crying  down  souunational  and  monstrous  a  notion : 
and  the  committee  broke  up  without  dividing. 

By  this  time  Lord  North  had  received  official 
information  of  Franklin's  success  at  Paris.  On 
the  I7th  of  March  he  delivered  in  the  House 
a  message  from  the  throne,  ^stating  the  receipt  of 
information  from  the  French  king,  that  he  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
his  majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America; 
in  consequence  of  which  offensive  communication 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  been  ordered 
home ;  and  that  his  majesty  now  fully  relied  on  the 
zeal  and  affection  of  his  people  to  repel  the  insult 
and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  country.  The 
note  of  the  French  ambassador — the  uncle  of  La 
Fayette's  wife — ^was  laid  before  parliament.  A 
more  curious  document  has  not  often  been  pre- 
sented, even  in  diplomacy.  It  was  to  this  effect—- 
**The  United  States  of  North  America,  who  are  in 
full  possession  of  independencey  as  pronounced  hy 
them  on  the  4/A  of  July ^  1776,  having  proposed  to 
the  King  of  France  to  consolidate,  by  a  formal 
convention,  the  connexion  begun  to  be  established 
between  the  two  nations,  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  designed  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  their  mutual  good  correspondence.  His  ma- 
jesty (the  French  king)  being  resolved  to  cultivate 
the  present  good  understanding  subsisting  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  by  every  means  com- 
patible with  his  dignity  and  the  good  of  his  sub- 


jects, thinks  it  necessary  to  make  his  proceeding 
known  to  the  court  of  London,  and  to  declare  at 
the  same  time  that  the  contracting  parties  have 
paid  great  attention  not  to  stipulate  any  ezehi- 
sive  advantages  in  favour  of  the  French  nation, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  reserved  the 
liberty  of  treating  with  every  nation  whatever  upon 
the  same  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  In 
making  this  communication  to  the  court  of  London 
the  king  is  firmly  persuaded  it  will  find  new 
proofs  of  his  majesty's  constant  and  sincere  dispo- 
sition for  peace;  and  that  his  Britannic  majes^, 
animated  by  the  same  friendly  sentiments,  will 
equally  avoid  everything  that  may  alter  their  good 
harmony,  and  that  he  w^  particularly  take  effe^ual 
measures  to  prevent  the  commerce  between  his 
(French)  minesty's  subjects  and  the  United  States 
of  America  nrom  being  interrupted,  and  to  cause 
all  the  usages  received  between  commercial  nations 
to  be,  in  this  respect,  observed,  and  all  those  niks 
which  can  be  said  to  subsist  between  the  two 
courts  of  France  and  Ghreat  Britain.  In  this  juit 
confidence,  the  undersigned  ambassador  thinks  it 
superfluous  to  acquaint  the  British  minister  thst 
the  king,  his  master,  being  determined  to  protect 
effectually  the  lawful  commerce  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  flag,  has,  ia 
consequence,  taken  effectual  measures  in  concert 
with  the  Thirteen  United  and  Independent  States 
of  America."  It  required  some  periphrasis  to 
express  with  a  semblance  of  decency  so  irregular 
a  proceeding  as  recognising  the  revolt  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  friendly  power,  and  concluding  a  tratj 
with  states  which  were  not  de  facia  independent, 
but  which  were  only  struggling  for  independence 
— a  condition  they  did  not  arrive  at  until  four 
years  later,  and  at  which  they  might  not  have 
arrived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  French  treaty,  and  the  aasistanoe 
and  co-operati(m  which  followed  it.  FrankUn 
rejoiced  at  the  [indirect  wording  of  the  ambasa- 
dor's  notification;  and  Washington  said,  Uat, 
though  it  was  not  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  it 
must  certainly  lead  to  one.*  After  deUvering  it 
the  French  ambassador  went  off  f<nr  Paris — ^  not," 
says  Gibbon,  ^  without  some  slight  expreasioiiB  of 
ill-humour  firom  John  Bull."  In  fact,  the  people 
were  greatly  enraged,  and,  if  the  war  with  Ameriea 
was  popular  before,  it  became  doubly  so  afier  the 
French  had  joined  the  quarrel ;  and  the  animoaitieB 
and  antipathies  which  had  gradually  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  against  America  now  ob- 
tained their  full  height  When  the  French  noti- 
fication was  read  in  the  House,  Lord  North  moved 
an  appropriate  address  to  the  king.  The  imposi- 
tion moved  an  amendment  requesting  his  majesty 
to  dismiss  the  ministry !  But  the  original  addroBi 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  263  against  113. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Governor  Pownall  pie- 
tended  to  give  the  history  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  American  negotiations  with  Franoe ; 
but  we  now  know  from  American  documents  that 

•  WMbiogtoa'f  Lettm. 
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tke  account  he  gave  was  widely  incorrect.  He 
said,  for  example,  that  the  idea  of  the  treaty  had 
not  existed  six  months  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  the  negotiations  had  not  begun 
more  than  three  months  ago.  Now,  the  idea  had 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Jefferson,  Jay, 
Morris,  Franklin,  and  the  other  leaders,  for  at 
least  two  years ;  it  had  been  proclaimed  in  con- 
gress two  years  ago;  Silas  Deane  had  been  at 
Paris,  attempting  to  negotiate,  nearly  two  years ; 
and  Franklin  had  been  Uiere  with  the  same  object 
nearly  twelve  months.  It  was  not  owing  to  the 
Americans  and  their  agents,  but  to  the  scruples 
and  misgivings  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.,  who, 
in  signing  it,  built  up  part  of  the  guillotine  scaffold 
on  which  he  was  to  perish,  that  the  treaty  had  not 
been  concluded  twenty  months  earlier.  Governor 
Pownall  was,  however,  perfectly  right  in  stating  that 
the  French  at  the  first  had  tried  to  drive  a  very 
hard  bargfdn,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  Americans 
were  deplorably  weak ;  and  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army 
which  made  them  lower  their  demands  and  hurry 
on  such  a  treaty  as  congress  desired.  Pownall 
even  stated  that  during  the  last  summer  or  autumn, 
when  the  latest  packets  from  America  were  those 
which  brought  intelligence  wholly  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  congress,  the  French  court  was  so 
high  and  yet  so  cold,  and  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane 
so  depressed  in  spirits,  that  they  attempted  through 
his  (Governor  Pownall's)  means  to  open  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain ;  declaring  that,  although  they 
considered  the  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence a  sine  qita  non^  they  would,  upon  that  as 
upon  all  other  points,  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  save  the  honour  of  their  parent-country.  Pownall 
said  that  he  had  executed  their  commission  in 
causing  the  government  to  be  apprised  of  their 
overtures,  and  that  he  had  received  for  answer 
that  the  basis  of  the  treaty  was  inadmissible.  In 
concluding  his  speech  Pownall  declared  that  the 
Americans  must  be  independent,  and  that  the  only 
way  of  procuring  peace  was  to  acknowledge  their 
independ^ce — Uiat  it  was  possible^  if  parliament 
would  go  that  length,  the  Americans  might  in 
return  agree  to  a  federal  treaty,  offensive,  defensive, 
snd  commercial,  with  us.  He  added,  however, 
that,  in  treating,  one  of  the  first  demands  of  the 
Americans  would  assuredly  be  a  reimbursement  of 
expenses  and  losses  sustained  by  them  during  the 
war ;  and  that,  as  to  pay  them  in  money  would  be 
impossible,  the  British  government  must  sacrifice 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  !  This,  he  knew,  would  be  insisted  on  by 
congress  I  The  vast  majority  of  the  House  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  entrance  of  France  into  the  quarrel 
rendered  all  present  thought  of  negotiation  an 
absurdity  and  a  meanness ;  that  no  future  friend- 
ship could  be  hoped  from  a  people  who,  though 
descended  from  us  and  bound  to  us  by  the  usually 
strong  ties  of  community  of  descent,  language,  and 
religion,  had  united  themselves  with  the  most  an- 
cient, inveterate,  and  most  powerful  of  all  our  ene- 
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mies.  Men  were,  as  usual,  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  holding  that  what  ought  never  to  be 
submitted  to  was  the  dictation  of  France.  This 
feeling,  this  old  national  passion,  reproduced  for  a 
moment  more  unanimity  than  had  been  known 
for  many  years.  But  the  opposition  could  not 
think  of  a  French  war  without  thinking  of  Chat- 
ham ;  and  he  was  again  named  as  the  real  scourge 
of  the  proud  House  of  Bourbon— as  the  proper 
man,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  occupy  the  post  held  by 
Lord  North.*  In  the  House  of  Ix)rds  the  same 
amendment  to  the  address  was  proposed  as  in 
the  Commons,  but  it  was  negatived  by  68 
against  25.  Addresses  were  also  returned  to 
a  royal  message  intimating  his  majesty's  intention 
of  calling  out  the  militia,  and  in  both  Houses 
without  division  or  debate.  There  had  already 
been  several  sharp  debates  on  the  state  of  our 
navy,  and  now  that  a  war  with  France  was  cer- 
tain, they  were  renewed  with  great  acrimony. 
After  the  opposition  had  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  recalling  all  our  troops  from  America — 
in  which  they  were  outvoted  by  two  to  one — 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  explaining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  navy  during  the  last  eight  years ;  the 
number  of  ships  broken  up,  built,  or  repaired; 
the  precise  condition  and  expense  of  the  ordnance, 
&c.  His  lordship  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy, and  accused  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
of  gross  mismanagement.  Sandwich,  who  was 
sorely  assailed  during  the  whole  of  the  session, 
made  an  able  defence,  dwelling  in  generals,  and 
not  descending  to  inconvenient  particulars  about 
money.  He  said  that  the  British  naval  force  con- 
sisted at  this  moment  of  373  ships  of  all  rates, 
which  was  a  force  double  what  we  had  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  Some  noble  lords  threatened  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  who  would  rise 
and  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  the  Dutch  had  treated 

*  Coutto  to  the  Cmnten  of  Chatliam,  io  Chatham  Cononp. 
Tliomas  Coutts  had  not  yet  lost  all  hope  of  the  great  political  atlvent. 
On  the  2l«t  of  March  he  wrote  af^in  to  the  CountoM  of  Chatham, 
hoping  to  hear  favourable  accounts  of  her  lord's  health,  which  was 
liecoming  "  every  day  more  interesting  in  the  present  desponding 
stale  of  tlie  people."  **  Every  ranli.*'  continacd  the  groat  banker, 
"  looks  up  to  him  with  the  only  gleam  of  hope  that  remains ;  nor  do 
I  meet  with  any  one  who  does  not  lament  and  wonder  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  not  yet  publicly  desired  the  only  help  that  can  have  a 
chance  to  extricate  the  country."  He  thm  mentioned  a  conversation 
he  had  just  had  with  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  whom  he  calls  one  of  the 
most  active  men  of  rank  he  ever  knew.  The  substance  of  the  con- 
versation was.  Uiat  his  lordship  would  be  happy  to  take  aov  part  In 
the  exeeutiTe  portion  of  Chatham's  plans  for  tlte  good  of  his  country ; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  wL>h  for  himself,  but  thought  the  country  in 
imminent  danger,  from  which  only  Chatham  could  rescue  it.  Wd 
Bocliford  had  been  ambassador  at  Madrid,  where  he  had  displayed 
some  ability,  and  detected  Choiseul's  scl:eme  for  burning  our  dock- 
yards. In  replying  to  C/Outta.  Lady  Chatham  said  that  her  husband 
always  entertained  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard  for  Lord  Roch- 
ford ;  but  that  "  the  uncertainty  and  indecision  of  things  in  the  pre- 
sent strange  crisis,  was  an  inexplicable  riddle  which  would  puzzle  an 
Qulipus."  On  the  25th  of  March  Coutts  wrote  once  more  to  the 
countess,  to  inform  her  Uiat  he  had  waited  on  Lord  Rochford,  who 
bad  repeated  hit  anxious  wish  to  see  Lord  jChatham  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  and  hia  cheerful  readiness  to  co-oi«rate  under  so  able 
and  persevering  a  statesman.  The  Imnker  expressed  his  jov  at  hear* 
ing  favourable  accounts  of  Lord  Qiatluun's  health,  and  said  that  it 
was  a  melancholy  reflection  that  every  hour  the  king  delayt-d  to  sub- 
mit the  guidance  of  the  nation  entirely  to  his  lordship  would  make 
the  task  more  diflicuU.  The  countess  said  in  reply — **  The  inexpli- 
cable riddle  of  delay  is  to  be  solved  only  one  way  now — 6y  direct 
trtachery  and  wm^wn,*' 
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De  Witt.  But  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham's 
motions  were  all  negatived.  After  various  debates 
on  the  iniquities  of  contractors,  and  the  badness  of 
the  rum  and  provisions  they  furnished,  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Gierke  introduced  a  bill  for  excluding 
contractors  from  the  House  of  Commons  unless 
their  contracts  were  public  and  obtained  by  public 
competition.  In  the  debate  ministers  were  coupled 
with  these  publicans  and  sinners ;  and  Lord  George 
Gordon,  who  was  not  quite  so  mad  as  he  became 
a  session  or  two  later,  declared  that  Lord  Nurth 
was  the  greatest  of  all  contractors — a  contractor 
for  men,  a  contractor  for  parliament,  a  contractor 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people !  Lord  George 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  that  this  sad  minister 
would  think  of  saving  his  country  and  his  own  life 
— ^would  call  off  his  butchers  from  America — 
retire  with  all  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  evil  advisers 
— and  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.  After 
some  struggle,  and  the  carrying  of  the  first  and 
second  reading  by  two  pretty  close  divisions,  the 
motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  on  the  5th  of 
May  negatived  by  a  majority  of  115  to  113,  and 
the  bill  was  consequently  lost. 

During  this  session  some  laudable  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  trade-laws  which  af- 
fected the  sister  kingdom.  Ireland  was  much  in- 
debted at  this  moment  to  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
her  eloquent  son  Edmund  Burke,  who,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  laid  before  the  House  the  great  capabilities 
of  his  native  country,  and  the  injury  and  injustice 
she  had  been  made  to  suffer  by  English  jealousy 
and  anti-commercial  regulations.  He  and  his 
friend  Lord  Nugent  proposed  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  export  all  articles 
of  Irish  manufacture,  woollen  cloths  and  wool  ex- 
cepted, in  British  bottoms,  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  other  foreign  settlements,  and  to  import  from 
the  same  all  goods  except  indigo  and  tobacco ;  and 
that  they  should  be  ftirther  allowed  to  export  to 
England,  duty  free,  cotton  yam,  Irish  sail-cloth, 
and  cordage.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  having 
been  passed,  two  bills  founded  upon  them  were 
introduced.  Partly  through  the  injurious  effects 
which  our  commercial  restrictions  had  produced 
in  America,  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  some 
trifling  progress  made  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  both  sides  of  the  House  seemed  to  agree 
in  the  propriety  of  adopting  these]  measures';  but 
the  commercial  body  took  the  alarm,  and,  during 
the  Easter  recess,  a  number  of  counter-addresses 
and  petitions  were  prepared  in  various  parts  of 
England.  The  great  trading  city  of  Bristol  was 
furious  against  Burke,  and  called  upon  him,  as 
her  representative  in  parliament,  to  correct  his 
commercial  heresy,  and  support  her  views  and 
interests.  Burke -manftilly  refused,  and  continued 
to  co-operate  with  Lord  Nugent  in  his  praiseworthy 
task.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  from  this  conduct  I  shall 
forfeit  their  sufirages  at  an  ensuing  election,  it 
will  stand  on  record,  an  example  to  ftiture  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  one 


man  at  least  has  dared  to  resist  the  desires  of  his 
constituents  when  his  judgment  assured  him  thtd 
they  were  wrong.''*  His  conduct  lost  him  Che 
next  election,  the  **  gentlemen  traders  of  Bristol'* 
not  being  as  yet  very  liberal  and  enlightoiod,  or 
capable  of  comprehending  the  axioms  vdiich  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  them — ^that  restrictioa 
and  monopoly  were  not  so  advantageous  as  free 
trade,  and  that  the  gain  of  other*  is  not  necessarily 
our  loss.t  Other  members,  who  would  not  so 
readily  forfeit  their  boroughs  and  places,  took  up 
the  j^ous  cry  of  the  English  traders  and  manu- 
facturers, and  swamped  the  House  with  their 
lachrymose  petitions.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  independent  man  to  resist 
the  bills,  because  they  were  sanctioned  by  the 
minister ;  other  members  thought  it  monstrous  to 
give  to  Irish  Papists  what  was  in  the  hands  of 
good  English  Protestants;  and  a  strong  indinatioD 
was  show^  to  reduce  the  relief  to  a  very  minimum. 
The  second  reading  of  the  two  bills,  however,  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  peti- 
tioners then  claimed  to  be  heard  by  eounseL  This 
was  granted;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  close-trade  interest  that  the  sop* 
porters  of  the  btlLs  found  themsdves  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  considerably 
diminished  the  amount  of  the  benefit  conferred  <hi 
Ireland.  While  these  bills  were  under  discussioD, 
another  measure  was  proposed,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people  were  deeply  interested.  A 
very  loyal  and  flattering  address  had  been  presented 
to  the  king  by  the  Roman  Catholics;}  and  the  occur- 
rences in  America,  and  the  attempts  made  by 
Americans  to  excite  insurrection,  forced  on  men's 
minds  the  urgent  necessity  of  tranquillizing  and 
attaching  the  Irish  people.  Accordingly,  when  Sir 
George  Saville  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  repealing  onrtain  penal- 
ties and  disabilities  created  by  the  lOtk  and  lldi 
of  William  III.,  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  the 
further  growth  of  Popery,  ministers  gave  it  their 
countenance,  Thurlow  spoke  eloquently  in  its  sap- 
port,  and  it  was  carried  through  the  House  rupidlY 
and  unanimously.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  spoke  of  the  great  danger 
to  the  Anglican  church  of  removing  the  law  which 
took  away  the  estate  from  the  elder  brother  and 
gave  it  to  the  younger,  if  the  younger  brother  only 
professed  himself  a  Protestant ;  but  the  opposition 
was  slight,  and  the  bill  was  passed  there  also. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Charles  Fox 
moved  a  resolution  of  censure  on  Lord  George 
Germaine,  as  the  chief  author  of  Burgoyne*s  cahk- 
mity.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  164 
against  44;  whereupon  Fox  indignantly  tore  to 

Sieces  a  paper  containing  another  proposition,  and 
eclared  that  he  would  make  no  more  motions. 

*  Speech  in  the  House. 

t  Burke's  Works.  Letters  to  GenUemen  in  the  City  of  Brfalol. 
'  I  It  was  signed  by  nine  Romaa  Catholic  peeri^  Inr  LatdSaney. 
heir  to  the  ducal  house  of  Norfolk,  and  by  ono  honored  and  wtty- 
three  commoners  of  wealth  and  conslderatioo. 
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The  solicitor-geiieral  then  propoeed  that  the  House 
shcHild  specificftUy  exonerate  the  noble  secretary :  a 
vote  wat  carried  that  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
from  Canada  was  not  caused  by  any  neglect  in 
the  secretary  of  state ;  but  the  resolution  was  not 
reported.  By  this  time  Burgoyne  himself  who 
had  gone  through  several  campaigns  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  who  was  no  mean  debater,*  was 
in  his  place  to  speak  for  himself.  The  Americans 
had  given  him  leave  to  return  home  upon  parole ; 
but,  in  bold  defiance  of  the  convention  Gates  had 
signed,  they  still  kept  Burgoyne's  troops  as  pri- 
soners of  war !  On  the  26th  of  May  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  for  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider the  transactions  of  the  northern  army,  the 
convention  of  Saratoga,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  general  had  obtained  his  release.  Burgoyne 
rose  to  support  the  motion  and  to  speak  in  justifi- 
cation of  ins  own  conduct.  He  explained  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians;  he  denied  Uiat  any  great 
cruelties  had  been  perpetrated ;  and,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  he  dissipated  by  a  breath  many  strange 
narratives  which  had  been  told  in  the  House  and 
all  through  the  country .f  He  thought  that  the 
services  &At  the  savages  could  render  in  the  field 
had  been  over-rated,  but  that  when  united  to  a  re- 
gular army  and  kept  under  control,  as  he  had 
kept  them,  there  was  no  moral  enormity  in 'em- 
ploying thenk  He  said  that,  during  his  whole 
progress  from  the  river  Sorel  to  the  Hudson,  no 
ravages  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  only 
place  set  on  fire  was  by  accident.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  fiibrications,  which  injured  his  own  ho- 
nour and  the  honour  of  the  brave  men  serving  with 
him.  Those  men  he  said  had  been  as  generous 
and  merciful  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  success  as 
they  proved  firm  in  adversity.  He  also  denied  that 
there  had  been  aay  disagreement  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  between  him  and  Generals  Phil- 
lips and  Fraser — the  eyes  and  hands  with  which 
he  conducted  all  his  operations.  He  most  bitterly 
complained  of  his  treatment  in  parliament  during 
kis  absence,  and  of  his  treatment  generally  since 
his  letum.t  He  would  not,  however,  excuse  him- 
self one  jot  by  accusing  his  gallant  army ;  if  there 
was^ally  any  crime  he  alone  was  guilty,  and  he 
solicited  a  full  inquiry,  putting  his  fortune,  his 
honour,  his  head,  almost  his  salvation,  on  the  issue. 

*  Sicdmaa  nyt  that  hit  parlianMBUry  quaUUes  had  obtained  for 
him  the  commaud  of  the  unfortunate  armv.  "  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
woald  have  been  more  aware  of  the  difflcuitiea  to  be  eacoautered, 
and  better  orepared  for  aormounting  them.  But  General  Burgoyne 
was  a  memoer  of  parliament,  and  it  was  one  of  those  miserable  cx- 
pedfeata  which  the  minister  subetltuted  f«ir  grandeur  of  design,  to 
bestow  some  of  the  moet  important  employments,  botii  military  and 
naval,  on  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the  measures  of 
admioisftration.  Bjjr  this  pitiful  iiolicy  he  was  enabled  to  secure 
himeelf  against  parliamenUtry  attack,  and  to  carry  his  measures  more 
easily  in  tlie  House  of  Commons." — Hist.  Amer,  tVar. 

t  It  gives  but  a  mean  idea  of  the  candour  or  intellect  of  Monsieur 
1e  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  to  find  him  inserting  in  his  autol'logra* 
pfakal  sketch  the  following  ehildish  ogre  story :— "  Two  Americans 
were  actaally  eaten  np  by  the  Senecba  Indians,  a»d  a  colonel  0/  the 
SngRth  army  vfos  a  gMtt  at  that  horrible  repast.  •  It  is  thus,'  was 
often  said  to  the  savages  br  the  English  whilst  drinking  with  them  at 
their  war-councils,  *  it  is  thus  we  must  drink  the  blood  of  rebels  P  "— 
ifmefr*. 

I  The  king  had  reAusd  to  receive  him  at  eonrt,  and  had  asked 
why  be  had  abaaikmed  his  anny  ?— why  he  had  left  his  olBcers  and 
men  behind  him  ? 


Out  of  doors  Burgoyne  had  given  a  wider  latitude 
to  his  tongue ;  he  had  accused  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine  of  being  his  personal  enemy,  and  had  attri- 
buted the  failure  of  the  campaign  to  his  lordship, 
and  to  the  want  of  co-operation  by  Sir  William 
Howe.*  The  noble  secretary  now  said  in  the 
House,  that  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the 
compaign  would  be  a  court  composed  of  military 
men.  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  brought  up  the  story 
of  the  court-martial  which  had  sat  upon  Lord 
George  himself,  after  the  battle  of  Minden,  and 
then  drew  a  comparison  between  the  brave  and  en- 
terprising Burgoyne  and  his  lordship,  accusing  the 
latter,  not  merely  of  the  proved  fact  of  disobeying 
orders  in  the  field,  but  also  of  hiding  himself  from 
danger.  Lord  George,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  said 
he  would  for  once  descend  to  a  level  with  the 
wretched  character  and  malice  of  his  despicable 
assailant — that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  meet  this 
fighting  gentleman  and  be  revenged.  It  might 
have  been  the  blinduess  of  anger,  but  some  men, 
who  would  no  more  believe  in  Lord  George's  cou- 
rage than  they  believed  in  Luttrell's  virtue  and 
patriotism,  thought  that  he  had  no  wish  to  fight, 
and  that  he  had  purposely  taken  the  proper  means 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  challenging.  The 
speaker  bent  his  heavy  brow  and  reprimanded 
both  members.  Lord  Greorge  made  a  prompt 
apology ;  but  Luttrell  attempted  to  escape  out  of 
the  House,  and  would  not  apologise  or  give  the 
pacific  assurance  expected  on  such  occasions,  till 
the  sergeant-at-arms  was  called  in. 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  leaders  of  opposition 
had  rather  openly  and  angrily  disagreed  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  debate  with  respect  to  Ame- 
rica. Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  whole 
thing  was,  as  it  had  been  all  along,  a  fight  in  tlie 
dark.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham  at  length  took  a  more  de- 
cided part,  and  became  convinced  that  the  only 
possibility  of  detaching  America  from  France 
and  avoiding  both  wars  was  by  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  conclusion  they  did  not,  however,  pre- 
tend that  the  independence  of  America  would 
be  anything  else  than  a  curse  to  the  mother- 
country.  Chatham  thought  that  this  curse  was  to 
be  avoided  at  all  hazards :  he  remained  firm  in  his 
old  high  doctrine,  and,  to  avoid  unpleasant  collision 
with  his  own  party,  he  staid  away  from  parliament. 
Lord  Shelburne  sided  with  Chatham,  as  did  also 
Lord  Camden,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  grant- 

•  "  The  unfortunate  Burgoyne,**  says  Stedman,  *'  endeavoured  to 
lay  the  blame  of  his  miscarriages  upon  Sir  WilJiam  Howe,  for  not 
having  sent  a  force  for  co-operation  up  the  North  River  to  Albany ; 
on  Lord  George  Gcrmaine.  the  British  secretary  of  sUte,  /hr  hating 
tied  up  his  hands  by  orders  positive  and  rnqmiyied,  in  tnstances  where 
latitude  should  be  given  to  a  general  to  act  according  to  ctrcumstances ; 
and  on  tlic  slowness  with  which  the  Germans  had  marched  to  Ben- 
nington, the  centre  and  source  of  his  misfortunes.  But  it  was  urged, 
in  answer  to  all  the  general's  excuses,  that  the  force  put  into  his 
hands  for  the  Intended  march  Uirough  Canada  was  neariy.  if  not 
fully,  equal  to  what  he  himself  had  demanded ;  that  he  oucht  not, 
on  any  doubtful  prospect  of  0  co-operaUng  army  from  New  York,  to 
have  given  up  lib  communication  with  the  Lakes ;  and  that  his  con- 
duet,  in  sending  so  small  a  detachment  to  Bennington,  and  this  con- 
sisting of  foreigners— nsd  of  all  fitreigners  thesUwest  in  their  r-*-"'— ^ 
was  an  absunittT  bordering  on  infatuation.*' 
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ing  independence  to  the  American*,  however  wise 
before,  would  be  usclew  and  dis^aceful  now  that 
the  French  had  joirted  them.    But  Camden  was 
not  very  decided  in  hiar  opitrion,  and  wa«  much 
discouraged  by  seeing  how  little  hope  there  was 
of  a  new  Chatham  administratitm.      The  Diik^ 
of  Richmond  strongly    expressed  his  regret  at 
Chatham's  not  attending  busriness  in  the  House, 
and  at  the   appearance  of  a  want  of  union  and 
confidence    between   them.       His   grace    endea** 
voured,  by  letter,  to  explain  his  notion,   and  to 
convert  the  orator.     He  hoped  that  the  differenced 
of  opinion  were  rather  apparent  than  real,  and 
arose  only  from  want  of  opportunities  to  communi- 
cate and  to  explain.     "  For,"  said  he,  "  as  I  be- 
lieve your  lordship  and  those  I  have  the  honour  to 
act  with  were  agreed  as  to  the  impracticability  of 
compelling  America  to  subjection  by  war,  I  think 
the  difference  could  only  be  as  to  the  more  or  less 
sanguine   expectations  we    might  form  of  what 
ooifirld  be  obtained  by  their  consent.     The  circum- 
standM'a^^  much  changed  of  late,  and  may  pos- 
sibly Aow  make^ur  degrees  of  hope  more  similar." 
In  this*  letter  he '  enclosed  the  draught  of  a  motion, 
which  he  ifilended  to  make  two  days  after,  and 
which  had  befen  somewhat  altei^d  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Shelbutne  in  the  design  of  making  it  more 
agreeable  to  Chatham.      "  I  shall  be  happy," 
added  his  grace,  "if  it  meets  with  yowr  approba- 
tion, and  still  more  so  if  your  lordship's  heahh 
should  enable  you  to  honour  it  with  your  support." 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  5th  of  April.     On 
the  6th  Chatham,  using  the  hand  of  his  eldest  son. 
Lord  Pitt,  returned  thanks  to  the  Duke  ci  Rich- 
mond i&r  the  gtie^t  honour  of  the  oommunication  of 
the  motion  intended' td  'be  made  by  his  grace. 
The  rest?  of 'the  ^short  nolle  ran -thus :-»— "  It  is  an 
imspeakabi^^noerri  to:  bim,  to  fhid  himself  under 
so  fverywide  a- difference  with  the  Doke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  hkAiweeni  the  sw^^eifnty  and  allegiance 
of  iAfc&erioa;/'ih&ti  he  despaii^  ol  bribgitig  about 
suocessfhltv'iiisy  honounrable  issue.     He  is  inclined 
totty  il^'bafote  thu  hkid  grorws  wof«eJ  Some  weak- 
ness sliU' continues  iiV  his  hands ;  but  he  hopes  to 
be  »iii' tgrmi' to-morrow."    On  that  morrow — the 
7th  .of' April,  l^lS^^CSiathaim  appeared   in   the 
House  of  Lords  for  Ike  iait  time.     Sickness  and 
age  had  done  their  work :  he  came  into  the  House 
leaning  upon  two  friends,  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
pale  and  emaciated.     Widiin  his  large  wig  little 
more  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose,  and 
his*  peiietrating  eye.    He  looked  like  a  dying  man  j 
yet  nev*r  was  seen  a  figiire  of  more  dignity.*    The 
Duke  of  Riciimond  nrade  his  motion,  which  was 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  recapitulating  the  ex- 
pense, loss, 'and  misconduct  of  the  wdr,  and  en- 
treating- his  majesty  to  dismiss  his  ^nitfters  and 
withdtiaw  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  from  Ame- 
rica.   Jjord  Weymouth,  one  of  the  secvetitie^  of 
state,  opposed  the  motion ;  and  then  Chatham  re- 
plied to  the  opposition — ^his  own  party — ^with  fer 
more  efifect.     He  rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness 

«  Sowud's  Anecdotes  of  DMingulibed  FeMOas. 


and  difficuhy,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  and  sup- 
ported under  each  arm  by  his  two  friends.  He 
took  one  hand  from  his  crutch  and  raised  it,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said,  '*  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
dfl3P»4-to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  «  sub- 
ject which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I 
am  old  and  infirm ;  I  have  one  foot,  more  than 
one  foot,  in  the  grave ;  I  am  risen  from  my  bed, 
to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country — ^perhaps 
never  again  to  speak  in  this  House."  The  leve* 
renoe,  the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  House  was 
most  afifecting :  if  any  one  had  dropped  a  hand- 
kerchief the  noise  would  have  been  heard.  At 
first  he  spoke  in  a  very  low  and  feeble  tone ;  but, 
as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  was  as  harmo- 
nious as  ever:  oratorical  and  affecting,  perhaps 
more  than  at  any  former  period.*  ''  My  lords,"  said 
he, "  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ; 
that  I  am  still  alive  to  liA  up  my  voice  against  the 
dismemberment' of  this  ancient  and  most  noble 
monarchy  !  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand 
of  infirmity,  I  •au  little  aUle  to  assist  my  country 
in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords, 
while  I  have  sense  atid  memory,  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  deprive  the  royal  ofifopring  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  the  hdrs  of  the  Princess  Soj^ia,  of 
their  fiurest  iBheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that 
will  dare  to  advise  sueh  a  measure?  My  lords, 
his  siajesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  ex- 
tent as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we 
taimish'  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignomimous 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions? 
Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived  whole 
and  entire  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inroads,  and  the  Norman  conqitest, — ^that  has  stood 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada, — 
now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 
Surely,  my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it 
was !  Shall  a  people,  that  fifteen  years  ago  were 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell 
their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy — '  Take  all  we  have, 
only  give  us  peace  V  It  is  impossible!  I  wagpo 
war  with  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I  wish  for  none 
of  their  employments;  nor  would  I  co-operate 
with  men  who  still  persist  iu  unrotracted  erroi'; — 
who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of 
conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions,  where  there  is 
no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war, 
and  the  former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour, 
why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesita- 
tion ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the 
resources  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know 
them  not.  But,  my  lords,  any  state  is  better  than 
despair.  Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ;  and  if  we 
must  fell,  let  us  fall  like  men !"  As  Chatham  was 
sitting  down,  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  who 
was  equally  averse  to  the  recognition  of  Ainerican 

*  Soward'a  Anecdotes  of  DitUngauhed  PeTioii8.-~-Tlme  partieslan 
were  furnblied  to  Mr.  Sewaxd  by  a  Mend  who  was  in  Uie  Houa*  of 
Lord!  at  the  time. 
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independence,  said  to  him,  ^^  You  forgot  to  men* 
ticm  what  we  talked  of;  shall  I  get  up?"'  Chat- 
ham  replied,  •*  No,  no ;  I  will  do  it  by-and-by." 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  again,  and,  after  re- 
plying to  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  he  attempted  to  answer  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  professed  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
orator,  yet  was  evidently  disconcerted  and  irritated 
by  the  line  he  had  taken.  Wonders,  he  said,  had 
been  done  when  that  great  man  directed  the  war, 
I  but  the  name  of  Chatham  could  not  perform  im- 
possibilities or  restore  the  country  to  the  state  it  was 
in  when  he^  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  was  called 
into  office.  Then  our  finances  were  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  the  result  of  the  eminent 
abilities  of  that  great  man  and  able  financier,  Mr. 
Pelham ;  Uten  our  navy  was  in  an  admirable  con- 
dition, under  lihe  direction  and  care  of  a  most  able 
officer.  Lord  Anson ;  then  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  not  reached  its  present  alarming  and 
dangerous  height.  We  had,  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  war,  only  France  to  contend  with ;  and  when 
Spain  commenced  hostilities  France  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  having  already  lost  her  navy 
and  the  best  of  her  colonies.  Then  America  fought 
for  us;  but  notr,  instead  of  Ghwat  Britain  and 
America  against  France  and  Spain,  France,  Spain, 
and  America  would  be  united  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. Lord  Chatham  himself  h^l  failed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  sustaining  so  unequal  a  contest- 
had  confessed  he  knew  them  not.  No  person,  his 
grace  continued,  wished  more  earnestly  than  him- 
self for  the  perpetuation  of  American  dependence ; 
but  being  convinced  of  its  impracticability,  he 
wanted  to  retain  the  colonies  aa  allies,  because,  if 
they  were  not  gratified  and  secured  in  friendship 
with  us,  they  must  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  France ;  and  if  we  declared  war  against  the 
French  on  account  of  the  late  treaty  between  them, 
the  Americans  would  consider  themselves  bound 
in  honour  to  assist  and  adhere  to  their  ne^  allies. 
He  would  join  the  noble  earl  in  calling  to  a  severe 
account  those  who  had  caused  the  heir  apparent 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  inheritance ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  attempting  to  recover  those  possessions  by 
force  of  arms.  To  moderate  the  animosity  against 
France,  he  reminded  the  House  that  that  great 
sovereign.  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  abetted  the  revolt 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  and  that  Philip  II., 
though  then  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe, 
had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare  war  instantly 
against  her  on  that  account.  When  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  sat  down  Chatham  again  attempted  to 
rise,  but  the  violence  of  bis  indignation  overcame 
him ;  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back- 
wards in  a  kind  of  fit  or  swoon,  and  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  floor  but  for  the  prompt  support  of 
some  friendly  arms.  The  whole  House  was  agi- 
tated-—every  one  pressed  round  him  with  anxious 
solicitude*-and  the  debate  was  closed  without 
another  word.  His  youngest  son,  John  Charles 
Pitt,  a  youthof  scve^nteen,  was  very  active  in  the 
assistance  he  rendered.    His  lordship  was  carried 


to  Mr.  Sargent's  house,  in  Downing-street,  and 
from  thence,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  carried 
home  to  Hayes,  and  put  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  again  rose.  He  lingered,  however,  rather 
more  than  a  month,  expiring  on  Monday  the  11th 
of  May,  in  his  seventieth  year.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day,  his  friend  and  disciple  Colonel  Barr<S 
announced  the  sad  event  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  give 
direction  that  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man should  be  interred  at  the  public  expense  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Rigby,  who  continued 
to  do  the  small  work  of  the  court  in  the  House, 
and  who  probably  fancied  that  a  public  funeral 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king,  suggested  that 
a  monument  to  his  memory  would  be  a  better  tes- 
timony of  the  public  gratitude  or  admiration.  Dun- 
ning caught  at  the  words,  and  said  that  what  would 
be  best  of  all  would  be  to  agree  to  have  both  the 
.monument  and  the  public  funeral;  and  he  pro- 
posed tacking  to  the  original  motion—"  and  that  a 
monument  be  erected  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  that 
excellent  statesman,  with  an  inscription  expressive 
of  the  public  sense  of  ao  great  and  irreparable  a 
loss ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty  that  this  House  will 
make  good  the  expenses  attending  the  same."  At 
this  moment  J^rd  North  entered  the  House  in 
great  haste,  and  declared  his  happiness  in  arriving 
soon  enough  to  give  his  vote  for  the  motion,  whicli 
he  hoped  would  be  passed  unanimously.  His 
lordship  lamented  that  he  had  not  breath  enough, 
from  the  hurry  in  which  he  had  come  down,  to 
express  his  respect,  and  all  he  wished  to  say  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  amended  motion  was 
carried  without  one  dissenting  voice.  A  funeral 
and  a  monument  were  thua  secured  to  the  great 
orator;  but  Chatham  had  been  expensive  in 
some  of  his  habits  and  negligent  in  money  mat- 
ters, and,  notwithstanding  places  and  pensions, 
and  the  10,000/.  left  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  lai^  fortune  bequeathed  him  by 
Sir  William  Pynsent,  he  had  died  in  debt  On 
the  13th,  Lord  John  Cavendish  made  an  appeal  to 
the  gratitude  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  which 
he  hoped  would  not  stop  short  at  what  had  been 
done.  His  lordship -eulogised  the  exemplary  virtue 
and  disinterestedness  of  the  deceased  statesman, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  great  opportunities  of 
amassing  wealth,  had  lefl  his  family  destitute  of  a 
prorision  suitable  to  their  rank  and  his  merits. 
His  lordship  trusted  that  the  House  would  take 
their  case  into  consideration,  and  not  sufler  th^ 
descendants  of  that  great  man  to  remain  in  such  a 
situation.  Lord  North  continued  to  give  his  assent : 
Burke  and  Fox  both  paid  their  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  ^Chatham,  who,  they  said,  had  raised  his 
country's  glory  to  an  unrivalled  pitch;  and  the 
whole  House  seemed  to  participate  in  the  anxious 
desire  of  voting  money  to  the  family.  Colonel 
Barrtf,  who,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made,  entertained  a  very  high  sense  of  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  money,  deHvered  a  long  harangue, 
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in  which  he  applauded  Chatham  as  the  greateit  of 
war^ministers,  and  as  one  that  pouessed  the  faculty 
of  giving  an  increase  of  courage  even  to  the  bravest 
of  warriors.  He  drew  rather  a  curious  and  incon- 
sistent comparison  between  the  hero  of  Blenheim 
and  Chatham.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough^  he  said, 
had  obtained  for  his  first  great  campaign  a  ducal 
coronet  and  5000/.  a-year,  clear  money;  for  his 
victory  of  Blenheim,  the  manors  of  Woodstock  and 
Wotten,  and  wherewith  to  keep  up  his  splendid 
palace.  When  Marlborough's  eldest  son,  the 
Marquess  of  Blandford,  died,  his  generous  queen 
caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,  settling  the 
fomily  titles  on  his  heirs  female  and  their  heirs^ 
in  order  to  secure  to  his  posterity  the  5000/.  a-year 
that  bad  been  voted  to  go  with  the  title,  which  the 
descendants  of  the  Duke  enjoy  to  this  day.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Barri?,  Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  England 
was  not  less  indebted  than  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, had  only  received  a  paltry  nominal  pension  of 
3000/.  a-year  for  all  that  he  had  done  in  the  course 
of  his  noble  life.  The  3000/.  a-year  granted  pre- 
viously to  the  Countess  of  Chatham  was  not  taken 
into  this  account,  which  was  meant  more  especially 
to  contrast  the  liberality  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
pirsimony  of  King  George.  Lord  Nugent  applied 
to  the  deceased  orator  and  patriot  the  lines  which 
had  been  addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Cobham,* 
the  uncle  of  Chatham's  Wife ;  and  quoted  his  dying 
advice  to  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Pitt,. who  had  again 
entere  in  his 
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profession  had  become  a  part  of  his  nature;  and 
there  was  never  yet  a  great  orator  but;was  a 
great  actor.  Backed  by  nearly  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved  an 
address,  beseeching  the  king  "  to  make  such  a 
lasting  provision  for  the  family  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham  as  his  majesty  should  think  fit,  as  a 
mark  of  the  sense  the  nation  entertained  of  the 
services  done  to  the  kingdom  by  that  able  states* 
man."  The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
On  the  same  day  (the  13th  of  Agril)  Lord  Shel- 

•  **  AnAyov,  bnve  CoUiui,  to  Uie  Utttt  brMih. 

Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death : 

Such  in  those  momenli  at  in  all  the  yaal ; 

*  Oh !  Mve  my  country.  Heaven  V  ahaU  be  your  last'* 
t  The  late  Prince  de  Tkllcynnd.  |  Miiabesu. 


bume  moved  in  the  Upper  House  that  the  peen 
should   attend  the  public  funend;  but  this  was 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  one,  a  proxy ;  the  num- 
bers being  16  present  and  3  proxies  for  Uie  motion^ 
and  16  present  and  4  proxies  against  it     More 
than  two  years  and  a  half  before  hu  death  Chatham 
had  endeavoured  to  get  the  pension  he  enjoyed 
settled  in  reversion  on  his  second  son,  William 
Pitt,  a  few  years  after  this  prime  minister  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  proud  old  man  had  condescended 
to  employ  the  good  ofiices  of  Lord  North  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end.    The  king,  in  reply  to 
I^rd   North's  application,  wrote  the    following 
sharp,  severe,    and   characteristic  words — "  The 
making  Lord  Chatham's  family  suffer  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  father  is  not  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
my  sentiments :  but  I  should  choose  to  know  him  to 
be  totally  unable  to  appear  again  on  the  public  stage 
before  I  agree  to  any  oifier  of  that  kind,  lest  it  should 
be  wrongly  construed  into  a  fear  of  him ;  and  in- 
deed his  political  conduct,  the  last  winter,  was  so 
abandoned,  that  he  must,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dispas- 
sionate, have  totally  undone  all  the  merit  of  his 
former  conduct.    As  to  any  gratitude  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him  or  his  family^  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives  has  shown  them  void  of  that  most  ho- 
nourable sentiment.     But,  tchen  decrepitude  or 
death  puts  an  end  io  him  as  a  tntmpet  ofsedition^ 
I  shall  make  no  difiiculty  in  placii^  the  second 
son's  name  instead  of  the  father^  and  making  up 
the  pension  3000/."^^      The  high-sounding  and 
noble-toned  trumpet  was  now  silenced  for  ever; 
and,  besides,  the  last  reveil^  it  had  played  was 
grateful  to  the  royal  ear ;  the  king  raised  no  ob- 
stacle, and  the  annuity  bill  settling  4000/.  a-year 
upon  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  the 
title    shouM    descend,  was   carried  through  tlie 
House  of  Commons  without  the  least  opposition, 
as  was  also  the  grant  of  20,000/.  to  pay  off  his  lord- 
ship's debts.     Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  as  a  near  rela- 
tion, wa/mly  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  family 
for  all  this  Kberality.     "  They  arc  placed,"  said 
he,  "  through  your  liberality,  above  the  temptation 
of  interest;  and,  if  they  should  ever  for  a  moment 
forget  what  they  owe  to  the  blood  they  spring  fnmi, 
the  reflection  of  what  has  passed  this  day  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  them  to  their  duty.    They  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  children  of  your  adoption, 
the  children  of  the  public ;  and  to  the  service  of 
that  public  I  trust  they  will  devote  themselves  as 
long  as  the  name  endures  amongst  us."     The 
Lords,  however,  were  not  so  unanimously  gene- 
rous, and  the  annuity  bill  was  rather  viulendy  op- 
posed in  the  Upper  House.    The  Duke  of  Chandos 
called  it  an  unwarrantable  lavishing  of  the  public 
money,  in  times  of  great  distress ;  and  condemned 
it  as  a  dangerous  precedent     Gh*ants  in  perpetuity, 
or  to  descend  from  generation  to  generation,  were 
taxes  in  perpetuity,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  cau- 
tiouslv  ratified  by  parliament.     His  grace  urged 
that  the  families  of  many  other  distinguished  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  who  had  not  died  rich,  might 

•  LordBiottgliaB:  SUitenenof  UieTiMtof  Geotsv  UI. 
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put  in  their  claims  on  the  strength  of  this  prece- 
dent    On  the  other  hand  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  Chatham  were  extolled,  as  justifying  an  unusual 
degree  and  length  of  liberality  to  his  descendants; 
md  some  bitter  things  were  said  against  men,  like 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  could  hold  sinecure 
places  themseWes,  and  begrudge  the  nation's  bounty 
to  the  family  of  so  illustrious  an  ornament  of  the 
British  name.     The  debate  ran  out  into  a  critical 
review  of  Chatham's  political  character  and  per- 
formances.    Some  noble  lords,  including  the  chan< 
cellor,  severely  censured  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
political  conduct,  and  laid  to  his  charge  almost  all 
of  the  troubles  which  now  beset  the  nation.     The 
friends  of  the  family  were  under  the  greatest  anxiety 
lest  this  opposition  should  have  been  secretly  set 
on  foot  and  abetted  by  some  powerful  part  of  the 
court ;  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  and,  according 
to  Lord  Camden,  ^  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  puny 
and  contemptible  effort  of  a  few,  and  those  of  no 
note  or  consideration."*    The  bill  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  whole  Rockingham  party,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  42  to  11.     A  short 
protest  was  entered  against  it  by  only  four  peers — 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  Lord  Paget,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  possibly  Imd  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  de- 
ceased orator  for  callmg  his  sermons  and  writings 
libels,  and  for  comparing  him  to  Sacheverel.    The 
mayor,   aldermen,   and  common  council  voted  a 
magnificent  cenotaph  and  statue  to  the  deceased 
orator  to  be  erected  in  Guildhall,  and  i^eed  upon  an 
inscription,  which,  like  most  compositions  of  the 
kind,  exceeded  the  truth.     Before  this,  the  com- 
mon council  had  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  king  for  the  honour  of  receiving  his  re- 
mains and  interring  them  in  St.  Paul's;  but  the 
.  application  was  unsuccessful,  as  orders  had  already 
been    given   for  the  interment    in   Westminster 
Abbey.     The  common  council  then  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  funeral  in  their  gowns ; 
but  they  took  offence  at  something  said  or  done  by 
their  old  antagonist,  the  lord  chamberlaiq,  and  let 
that  matter  drop.     The  body  lay  in  state  two  days 
in  the   painted  chamber,  and  after  that  scarcely 
commendable  exhibition  it  was  interred  in  the 
Abbey,  apparently  with  less  pomp  than  had  been 
expected.     Gibbon,  the  historian,  says — *'^  Lord 
Chatham's  funeral  was  meanly  attended,  and  go- 
vernment ingeniously  contrived  to  secure  the  double 
odium  of  suffering  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  of 
doing  it  -with  an  Ul  grace."t    The  death  of  the 
great  orator  seemed  to  leave  a  void  in  the  political 
world,  and  there  were  some  so  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  as  to  conceive  that  we  had  lost,  not 
merely  the  greatest  of  our  speakers,  but  the  greatest 
of  oar  statesmen — ^that  in  Chatham  had  perished 
the  last  of  Englishmen !     The  reader  may  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  his  character  and  conduct 
from  the  copious  details  of  fiacts  which  we  have 
given  ;  but  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  his 

*  Letter  to  the  Coantev  of  Gbatham ;  io  Chat.  Corret. 
t  Letter  to  Sheffield. 


genhis  as  an  orator,  from  the  defective  and  garbled 
reports  of  his  speeches ;  and  the  voice  of  tradition 
is  now  becoming  mute  or  valueless,  as  few  are  left 
alive  that  witnessed  his  magical  displays.  As  a 
private  man,  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  most 
exemplary  and  amiable.  We  quote  the  tribute 
paid  to  these  better  qualities  by  a  great  living 
orator : — "  His  disposition  was  exceedingly  affec- 
lionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolence,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  incased  to  the  world,  fell 
naturally  from  him,  and  without  any  effort  to  put 
it  off,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own  door. 
To  all  his  fimiily  he  was  civil,  kindly,  and  gentle. 
His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  showed  how 
much  he  loved  to  unbend  himself.  He  delighted 
in  poetry  and  other  light  reading;  was  fond  of 
music ;  loved  the  country ;  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  gardening;  and  had  even  an  extremely  happy 
taste  in  laying  out  grounds."* 


C:!ATI!AM*f   McNa-MLKT,    WE8TaiINSTC»JAnnKT. 

The  debate  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion, 
which  was  interrupted  by  Chatham's  illness,  was 
resumed  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  advoca^ted  the  principles  laid  down  by 
his  dying  friend,  and  vehemently  opposed  the 
noble  duke.  Shelbume,  like  Chatham,  declared 
that  the  moment  Great  Britain  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  America  her  sun  was  set,  never  to 
rise  again  :  he  held — as  nearly  all  men  now  did — 
that  a  war  with  France  was  unavoidable ;  and  he 

•  Lord  Brougham,  Statetacn. 
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reasoned  that,  in  these  circumstances,  nothing 
could  be  so  unwise  as  to  spread  despondence 
through  the  country  by  making  a  confession  of 
weakness  or  betraying  a  disposition  to  purchase 
p3ace  by  abasement.  He  expressed  his  own  inti- 
mate conviction  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  im- 
mense resources  properly  managed,  was  powerful 
enough  to  defy  America,  France,  and  Spain ;  and 
that  our  fleets  would  not  fail  of  supporting  the 
glory  they  had  gained  in  so  many  conflicts.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  doubt  of  our  ability 
to  cope  with  France  and  Spain,  but  he  said  that 
America  must  be  our  ally,  or  at  least  remain 
neutral ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  the  immediate 
concession  of  independence.  The  whole  Rocking- 
ham party  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  this 
concession;  still  considering  it,  however,  in  no 
other  light  than  in  that  of  a  dire  necessity.  Upon 
a  division,  33  voted  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  55  against  him.  The  season  was  now  far 
advanced,  yet  in  both  Houses  motions  were  made 
to  put  off  the  prorogation.  But  these  motions 
were  lost,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  his  majesty  ter- 
minated the  session.  In  so  doing,  he  declared 
that  his  desire  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  had  been  uniform  and  sincere;  that  the 
faith  of  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations  had  been 
his  rule  of  conduct ;  and  that  it  had  been  his  con- 
stant care  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any 
foreign  power.  **  Let  that  power,"  said  he,  "  by 
whom  this  tranquillity  shall  be  broken  answer  to 
their  subjects  and  to  the  world  for  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  war !  " 

During  this  session  the  secretary-at-war  (Lord 
Barrington)  repeated  his  earnest  desire  to  retreat 
from  that  difficult  and  unthankful  post,  in  the 
duties  of  which  Lord  Greorge  Germaine  was  evi- 
dently permitted  to  interfere  much  more  than 
became  him.  Barrington,  moreover,  was  heart- 
sick of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  implored 
rather  than  requested  Lord  North  to  allow  him  to 
resign  his  seat  as  soon  as  the  army  supplies  had 
been  voted.  North  said  he  would  mention  his 
request  to  the  king.  The  army  estimate*  were  voted 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  but  upon  that  very  day 
the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  arrived ;  and  then 
Barrington  felt  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
retire  and  leave  his  colleagues  in  the  lurch.  "  The 
next  morning,"  says  his  lordship,  in  an  account  of 
his  conduct  drawn  up  by  himself,  **  I  went  to  Lord 
North  and  told  him  I  had  intended  to  apply  for 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  the  day  following,  but  that 
I  felt  such  an  hour  of  distress  and  difficulty  was 
not  proper  for  me  to  withdraw  myself  voluntarily 
from  any  business."  On  the  *7th  of  March,  when 
these  parliamentary  difficulties  were  over,  Barring- 
ton again  requested  North  to  provide  him  a  suc- 
cessor. The  prime  minister  was  anxious  to  keep 
him  a  little  longer  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  office,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remain. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  when  Barrington  fancied  he 
had  done  all  the  business  that  was*  required  of 
him,  he  again  importuned  Lord  North  to  give 


him  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  North  said  he  would 
mention  the  matter  to  the  king,  but  on  the  Sunday 
following,  when  Barrington  met  him  at  court  jiut 
as  he  came  out  of  the  closet,  his  lordship  said  he 
had  forgotten  to  mention  the  request,  and  hoped 
Barrington  would  mention  it  himself.  This  the 
noble  secretary-at-war  did  immediately.  He  told 
the  king  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  oivn 
inclination  to  the  least  wish  of  his  majesty ;  but  that 
things  were  come  to  such  a  pass  that  he  could  no 
longer  reconcile  his  conduct  in  parUament  to  his 
honour  and  duty ; — ^that,  disapproving  many  of  the 
.measures  of  administration  as  he  did,  he  could  not 
support  them  with  a  good  conscience,  or  oppose 
them  without  affecting  his  honour,  ministers  being 
men  who  meant  well,  and  with  whom  he  had  long 
served  and  acted  ;  and  that  in  these  circumstances 
he  hoped  his  majesty  would  allow  him  to  inform 
Lord  North  that  he  had  his  full  and  free  consent 
to  vacate  his  seat  in  the  Commons.  The  king 
graciously  assented,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  Bar- 
rington got  the  Chiltem  Hundreds ;  but  the  king 
was  still  anxious  to  retain  him  at  the  war-office, 
and  his  lordship  reluctantly  consented  to  continue 
there  imtil  his  majesty  should  find  what  he  con- 
sidered a  proper  successor.*  We  believe  Lord 
Barrington  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  truly  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office ;  but  we  know  that  business  is 
rarely  conducted  with  spirit  when  the  functionary 
is  sighing  and  groaning  for  retreat,  and  when  the 
widest  differences  exist  between  him  and  his  col- 
leagues in  office.  Barrington  too  must  have  felt 
every  moment  the  confirmation  of  his  first  sound 
and  incontrovertible  opinion,  that  the  war  with 
America  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  by  land,  and 
that  our  armies,  never  great  and  always  divided, 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  on  that  vast  continent. 

The  Americans  and  the  war  party  in  France, 
which  was  highly  popular  in  spite  of  the  mise- 
rably impoverished  state  of  that  country,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  very  utmost  to  induce,  not  only 
Spain,  but  also  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the 
other  despotisms,  to  become  the  allies  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  young  and  free  republic.  Arthur 
Lee,  who  had  been  a  resident  agent  from  the  colo- 
nies at  London,  and  who  had  presented,  with  Penn, 
the  famous  Olive  Branch  (a  piece  of  mockery  and 
deceit),  had  repaired  to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  and,'under  the  favour  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  that  court,  he  had  obtained  access  to  some 
of  the  Austrian  ministers  or  understrappers  of 
government.  Lee  had  no  credentials,  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  propose  more  than  that  Austria  should 
permit  the  Americans  to  purchase  warlike  stores 
in  her  dominions.  But  in  the  autumn  he  returned 
to  Vienna  as  a  diplomatist  accredited  by  congress, 
having  taken  Dresden  and  Berlin  on  his  road,  and 
having  at  the  latter  capital  made  certain  overtures  to 
the  great  Prussian  soldier  and  despot,  who  had  never 
forgiven  England  for  stopping  her  subsidies  at  the 

*  PoUt.  Ufe  of  Viscoant  Barrington,  by  hii  brother,  Shate  Bishop 
of  Durham. 
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end  of  the  last  war,  and  who  now  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  accusing  Greorge  III.  of  monstrous 
tyranny    and    obstinacy.      Prince    Kaunitz,    the 
Austrian  minister,  still  considered  Lee  as  a  mere 
adventurer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  importunities 
of  the  French  ambassador,'  he  would  never  honour 
him  with  more  than  a  proud  and  silent  bow.      In 
the  course  of  the  year  1*777  the  Emperor  Joseph 
visited  his  sister,  the  fair  and  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  passed  some  time  in  France.     He 
discovered  that  tiiat  country  was  in  an  uneasy  and 
unsatis^tory  state,  and  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Louis  XVI.,  was,  in  reality,  neither  desirous  of 
war  nor  prepared  for  it    Joseph,  moreover,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  French  ministers,  who  seemed 
to  him  to  unite  the  rather  opposite  qualities  of  ex- 
treme rashness  and  extreme  duplicity;   and  he 
learned,  from  better  sources  of  information  than 
French  gazettes  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches  of 
our  opposition  orators,  that  England  was  in  a  flou- 
rishing and  improving  condition,  with  means  and 
resources  that  were  truly  gigantic.     On  the  30th 
of  December,  1777,  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  died  childless,  and  the  potentates  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  lost  sight  of  all  other  political 
considerations  in  their  anxiety  to  get  possession  of 
his  inheritance.     The  Emperor  Joseph   revived 
the  old  claimsof  his  house;  the  Great  Frederick 
affected  to  set  himself  up  as  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  'of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  disinte* 
rested  opposer  of  the  usurpations  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  House  of  Austria.     A  war  ensued 
between  the  two  great  powers,  which  was  not  con- 
cluded till  the  13th  of  May,  1779,  when  the  treaty 
of  Teschen  was  signed,  by  which  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria,  after  some  slight  parings,   was  left  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Elector,  Maximilian  Joseph. 
At  one  stage  of  the  contest  a  liberal  vote  of  Eng- 
lish subsidies  might  have  induced  the  Emperor  to 
prolong  the  struggle  and  to  declare  war  against 
France,  who  secretly  favoured  his  opponent,  Fre- 
derick the  Great.     After  oil,  the  American  nego- 
tiators of  Paris  had  made  little  way  until  the 
arrival  of  Franklin.     But  the  avatar  of  the  repub- 
lican philosopher  blew  up  the  French  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy  into  a  blaze,  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  French  capital  but  the  name  of  Franklin, 
and  hyperbolical  encomiums  of  his  genius,  his  re- 
publican simplicity,  and  more  than  patriarchal  in- 
tegrity and  single-mindedness.     It  was  what  the 
French  call  an  engouement — une  rage  I     Every- 
thing about  him,  from  the  old-fashioned  cut  of  his 
wig  and  coat  down  to  the  homely  buckles  of  his 
shoes,  became  matter  of  admiration  to  the  Pari- 
sians.    All  classes  ran  after  him,  and  paid  him 
homage.      He  was   as  much  courted  in  saloons 
and  gay  assemblies,  and  by  beauty  and  fashion,  as 
in  scientific  academies,  where  there  were  men  who 
could  properly  appreciate  his  philosophical  disco- 
veries, or  in  political  conciliabules,  where  there 
were  other  men  who  already  aimed  at  trying  the 
great  American  experiment  in  government  in  old 
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France.*  If  these  hot  Philo- Americans— this  m^ 
lange  of  petits-mattres,  fashionable  ladies,  philo- 
sophes,  and  sucking  republicans, — had  been  mi- 
nisters of  state,  and  had  only  been  able  to  overcome 
the  scruples  and  cooler  judgment  of  Louis  XVI., 
there  would  have  been  a  declaration  of  war  at  once, 
without  any  diplomatic  message  or  prelude  what- 
soever, and  without  any  attention  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.  But  the  French  mmisters,  rash  as  * 
some  of  them  were,  were  not  quite  ready  for  this 
madness.  For  many  months  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  had  been  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  the  studious  consideration 
of  the  great  and  good  Turgot — ^a  statesman  ixx  too 
good  and  wise  to  be  properly  appreciated  in  the 
France  of  that  period.  Turgot  had  considered  the 
whole  question  as  a  Frenchman,  yet  still  as  a  great 

Eolitical  philosopher  ;  and  he  had  announced  the 
ealing  doctrines,  which  now  seem  so  easy  and  so 
indisputable,  but  which  were  then  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  Uie  foremost  statesmen  in  the  world — 
that  colonies,  when  they  attain  a  certain  growth, 
must  become  independent  of  the  parent  state ;  and 
that  their  independence,  instead  of  being  ruinous  to 
the  mother-country,  would  be  beneficial  to  both, 
through  a  liberty  of  trade.  As  early  as  the  month 
of  April,  1776,  Turgot  had  said  to  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XVI. — '*  The  supposition  of  the  absolute 
separation  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
seems  to  me  infinitely  probable.  This  will  be  the 
result  of  it :  when  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
shall  be  entire  and  recognised  by  the  English 
themselves,  a  total  revolution  will  follow  in  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  between  Europe 
and  America;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
other  mother-country  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
all  empire  over  her  colonies^  and  to  leave  an  entire 
freedom  of  commerce  with  all  nations^  to  content 
herself  with  partaking  with  others  in  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  trade^  and  with  preserving  the  old 
ties  of  friendship  and  fraternity  with  her  former 
colonists.  If  this  is  an  evil,  I  believe  that  there 
exists  no  remedy  or  means  of  hindering  it ;  that 
the  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  submit  to  the  ine- 
vitable necessity,  and  console  ourselves  as  best  we 
may  under  it.  I  must  also  observe,  that  there  will 
be  a  very  great  danger  to  all  such  powers  as  obsti- 
nately attempt  to  resist  this  course  of  events  ;  that 
after  ruining  themselves  by  efforts  above  their 
meanSy  they  will  still  see  their  colonies  equally 
escape  from  them^  and  become  their  bitter  ene- 
nueSyinstead  of  remaining  their  allies  "f  As,  at 
this  point,  it  was  held  by  French  statesmen  that 
Spain  must  join  in  the  war,  Turgot  wisely  and 
honestly  added — "  Our  Spanish  allies  must,  from 
this  moment,  fix  their  reflections  on  the  possibility 
of  this  event,  and  familiarise  themselves  before- 
hand with  a  total  change  of  system  in  the  adminis- 

*  Frenclk  Memoin  of  the  Revolution. 

■*'  Memolie  de  M.  Tui^,  k  roocaMon  dn  Menoire  Temiipar  M.  1o 
Comte  de  Vergeiuies  sur  la  maniere  dont  la  France  et  FEspagne 
doivent  envuager  les  Buiiea  de  la  querelle  entre  la  Grande  Bretagne 
et  at%  Colonies.  In  "  Politlqne  de  tons  lee  CaUnete  de  rEurom 
pendant  lea  iUgnes  de  LouU  XY.  et  de  LouU  XVI.**  Par  L.  P. 
Segur  I'aine.    . 
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tration  of  their  commerce,  and  in  their  relations 
with  their  own  yast  colonies."*    But  Spain  was 
not  prepared  for  this  high  philosophy ;  she  looked 
upon  the  independence  of  her  own  colonies  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  hefall  her ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  encouraging  revolt  in  South  Ame- 
rica, she  was  still  hanging  hack  from  a  treaty 
which  was  to  consolidate  revolution  and  colonial 
independence  in   North  America.      And  so   far 
were    the   self-confident  charlatan    ministers    of 
France  from  taking  Turgot*8  great  lesson  to  heart, 
that  they  were  actually  contemplating,  as  the  first 
achievement  of  this  unprovoked  war,  to  ohtain 
more  colonies  for  themselves  in  the  western  world 
by  force  of  conquest,  and  at  a  necessarily  vast  ex- 
pense of  money ;  and  this,  too,  when  their  treasury 
was  empty  and  their  country  in  a  state  of  irreme- 
diable discredit   and  insolvehcy!     Turgot,  who 
was,  at  the  moment,  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances,  knew  better  than  any  one  the  broken  reed 
upon  which  these  men  were  resting ;  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  the  cost  of  war,  and  the  train 
of  national  miseries  that  must  follow.     He  clearly 
showed  that  the  state  in  which  Louis  XVI.  had 
found  the  finances  on  his  accession,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  called 
imperatively  for  delay  ,  and  caution ;  that  any  pre- 
mature attempt  would  prolong  the  actual  state  of 
weakness;    that  every  branch  of  administration 
must  be  regenerated  before  France  could  go  to 
war  with  safety  and  honour  to  herself;  that  the 
actual  deficit  would  render  any  sudden!  and  great 
exertion  perfectly  ruinous.      "  The  king,"  said 
he,   "  knows  the  situation  of  his  finances.     He 
knows  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  economy  and  im- 
provement introduced  since  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty  millions  of 
livres  between  our  annual  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture.    The  goodness  of  the  king  and  his  love  of 
justice  have  made  him  constantly  reject  the  me- 
dium of  a  bankruptcy;  an  augmentation  of  taxes 
he  has   equally   rejected;    nothing  remains   but 
strict  economy,  and  the  way  of  economy  is  still 
possible.      Besides  finding  his   finances   in  the 
greatest  disorder,  the  king  found  both  his  army 
and  navy  in  a  state  of  weakness  difficult  to  be 
conceived;  and  now, in  order  to  re-establish  them, 
the  king  must  spends  when  the  state  of  the  finances 
bids  him  save.     He  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  avoid  a 
war  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  since  it  would 
render  imoossible,  for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  a  reform  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  state,  and  the  relief  of  the  overburdened 
people.      In   makmg  any  premature  use  of  our 
present  strength  we  shall  risk  the  eternizing  of  our 
weakness.**     But  the  French  ministers  shut  their 
ears  to  the  warning  and  prophetic  voice  of  the 
greatest  man  among  them ;  and  the  weak  Louis 
was  flooded  with  arguments  or  torrents  of  words, 
until  his  scruples  and  his  better  judgment  were 
washed  down  th,e  stream.     They  represented  that 
it  would  be  wilfully  injuring  the  interests  of  the 

•  Memoire  de  M,  Turgot,  &c. 


French  crown  and  pe<^le,  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  fiivourable  opportunity  for  effacing  the 
dishonours  and  retrieving  the  losses  of  the  last  war, 
and  for  curbing  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, the  hereditary  and  natural  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  One  great  apprehension  had 
obstructed  for  a  time  the  course  of  diplomacy  with 
the  Americans :  this  was  a  dread  that  the  colonies 
would  accept  conditions  offered  by  the  British 
government,  give  up  their  claim  to  absolute 
independence,  and  again  unite  with  the  mother- 
country  against  France  and  the  world.  The  ad- 
dress, art,  and  eloquence  of  Franklm  were  now 
employed  to  convince  them  that  this  apprehen- 
sion was  unfounded ;  that  the  natural  ties  which 
had  bound  the  English  and  Americans  togedier 
were  burst  for  ever ;  that  a  lasting  animosity  had 
succeeded  them ;  and  that  the  Americans  would 
accept  of  no  conditions,  and  accede  to  no  treaty 
of  peace,  in  which  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence was  not  the  first  clause.  The  doubt, 
however,  still  troubled  the  shallow  minds  of  the 
French  negotiators.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne's 
army  was  hailed  with  rapturous  joy :  but  when 
Lord  North's  new  plan  of  reconciliation  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  offer  such  extreme  concessions,  they 
fancied — and  it  was  now  the  office  of  the  adroit 
Franklin  to  inculcate  the  belief— 4hat  the  colonists, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation which  would  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
to  all  the  great  advantages  the  French  had  pro- 
mised themselves  from  its  prolongation.  Under 
this  impression  they  urged  upon  Louis  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  a  union  with  America ;  and  the 
doomed  Bourbon  put  his  hand  to  a  treaty  which 
eventually  brought  his  neck  under  the  guillotine, 
or  which,  at  the  very  least,  hastened  on  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  inevitable  revolution  of 
France.  This  treaty  of  union,  friendship,  and 
commerce  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
February,  the  French  having  made  it  a  part  of 
their  agreement  that  the  Americans  should  never, 
upon  any  conditions,  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.*  By  grinding  the  feces  of  the 
French  people,  who  were  already  bent  to  the  earth 
with  imposts,  duties,  and  corvcfes,  by  taking  the 
bread  from   half-femished  mouths,  means   were 

*  AeooTdinff  to  Lafkyette,  who  had  rsmatsed  vhh'  Wnahiiigtoii 
at  Valley  Ponte.  his  own  example  aad  iDceasaot  exeitioiucontrUNiiad 
very  materi  illy  to  the  treaty.  He  telU  us  that  he  laboured  nl«ht 
and  day  to  overcome  the  ineredibla  pn^udket  which  mo«t  of  tlie 
Americans  entertained  aKaiost  the  French,  and  to  remove  the  doaUu 
and  objections  wliich  weighed  with  the  French  goTemmcnt  against 
tfw  novel  connexion.  Whenever  he  wrote  to  Europe  be  denied  tlse 
reports  made  there  unfavourable  to  the  Americans  and  their  cause. 
"  Hut,"  says  he,  •'  without  Kivin;|  a  circumstantial  arooont  of  what 
my  pnvata  influence  aefaieved,  it  is  cmtMin  that  enthusUsm  lor  the 
cause  aiid  esteem  for  it«  dufcuders  had  electrified  all  France,  and 
that  the  aflkir  of  Saratoga  decided  tlie  ministerial  commotion.  ,  Billa 
of  conciliation  passed  in  the  English  parliament,  and  Ave  commis- 
sioners were  named  to  ofTer  fkr  more  than  had  been  demanded  at 
first.  Then,  no  longer  waiting  to  see  bow  things  wonid  tnra  ont. 
M.  de  Maurepas  yielded  to  the  public  wish ;  and  what  his  luminoua 
mind  projected  the  more  steady  disposition  of  M.  de  Vergennea 
eanied  into  execution.  A  treaty  waa  generously  aotered  into  with 
Franklin,  Desno.  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  that  treaty  was  annoum^ 
with  more  confidence  than  had  been  displayed  for  some  time.**  He 
adds,  that  the  Americaas  were,  at  thai  nooMot,  «ni  tb«  very  Wnk  of 
ruin.— ifesMrfrt,  tmttea  4y  him$e{f. 
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found  to  raise  aimies  and  equip  fleets.  Fifty 
thousand  men  were  collected  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Britany  to  threaten  England  with 
invasion ;  arms,  money,  and  men  were  sent  over 
to  America ;  and  the  navy  of  France  set  out  once 
more  to  contend  with  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  mastery  of  the  narrow  seas.  On  the  18th 
of  March  the  French  king  had  issued  an  edict  to 
seize  all  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  France ;  and, 
nine  days  after,  our  government  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  French  ships  in  British  ports.  This,  with 
the  withdrawing  of  ambassadors,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  all  diplomatic  intercourse,  left  the  two 
countries  in  a  state  of  open  hostility ;  but  heralds 
and  manifesto-makers  were  not  employed  by 
either  party  to  introduce  the  horrors  of  war  with 
the  usual  solemnities  or  farces.  As  the  French 
were  great  masters  in  these  arts,  and  accustomed 
to  employ  their  skill  in  phrase-making  on  all  oc- 
casions, we  must  conclude  that,  at  the  present  con- 
juncture, they  had  really  no  materials  for  a  mani- 
festo, no  injuries  to  complain  of,  nothing  that 
.  could  justify  their  hostility.  Louis,  moreover, 
with  all  his  kindness  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  (as  we  believe)  sincere  desire  of  correcting  in 
his  own  states  the  abuses  of  despotism,  was  still 
an  absolute  monarch,  anxious  for  the  support  of 
the  kingly  character,  and  entertaining  antiquated 
notions  concerning  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereigns 
and  the  duty  of  obedience  in  subjects ;  and  he  mav 
have  been  aeterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  task 
of  disguising  or  colouring  the  fact  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  league  against  the  rights  of  kings,  and 
in  support  of  revolted  subjects.  Oiur  ministers 
had  certainly  better  materials  for  manifestoes  and 
declarations;  but  George  III.  was  no  admirer  of 
unnecessary  phrases,  and  his  cabinet  had  too 
many  serious  matters  on  their  hands  to  find  time 
for  making  them.  The  only  arguments  likely  to 
avail  were  to  be  spoken  from  "  adamantine  lips." 
On  the  nth  of  June,  twenty-two  days  before 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Admiral  Keppel, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  on  the 
first  news  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  France  with 
the  Ajnericans,  and  who  had  put  to  sea  with 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  discovered  in  the  Channel 
two  French  frigates,  *  La  Licorne/  and  *  La  Belle 
Poule,'  reconnoitring  his  fleet.  There  had  been 
no  declaration  of  war,  but  the  conduct  of  France 
seemed  to  call  for  and  to  justify  extreme  measures, 
and  Keppel  s  instructions  were  ample.  He  made 
the  signal  for  chase,  and  in  the  evening  the 
^Milford'  came  up  with  the  ^Licorne'  fngate, 
and  brought  her  into  the  fleet.  Keppel  directed 
Lord  Longford,  in  the  *  America,'  to  stay  by  her 
all  night  The  next  morning  he  observed  prepa- 
rations making  on  board  the  frigate  to  get  off,  and, 
after  some  remonstrances  with  the  French  captain, 
he  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  over  her.  The  French- 
man replied  bv  pouring  a  whole  broadside  into 
the  *  America,  and  he  then  struck  his  colours. 
Fortunately,  by  this  useless  discharge  for  the 
hoDOOT  of   arms,  only  four  of  our  men  were 


wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  ^  Arethusa,' 
after  a  hard  chase,  in  which  she  lost  sight  of  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  came  up  with  the  *  Belle  Poule,' 
and  summoned  her  to  come  under  the  stem  of 
the  British  admiral.  The  'Belle  Poule'  an- 
swered the  summons  by  a  broadside,  and  a  des- 
perate engagement  ensued :  it  lasted  for  two  hours ; 
but  all  the  time  the  French  kept  edging  in  for 
their  own  coast,  and  they  finally  made  a  small 
bay,  out  of  which  issued  a  swarm  of  row-boats 
that  towed  them  into  a  place  of  safety.  They  led 
the  *'  Arethusa '  with  her  mainmast  over  her  side. 


Admiral  Kkppet.. 
From  a  Painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda. 

and  otherwise  so  disabled  by  their  shots  that  she 
could  scarcely  clear  the  land.  The  next  morning 
the  'Valiant'  and  'Monarch'  joined  the  'Are- 
thusa,' and  towed  her  back  to  the  fleet.  The 
'Alert '  cutter  engaged  and  took  a  French  schooner ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  18th  a  French  frigate  of 
32  guns  was  captured.  From  papers  found  on 
board  the  French  ships  Keppel  perceived  that  the 
Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line 
and  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  was  ready  for  sea ;  and 
this  determined  him  to  return '.  to  Portsmouth 
for  reinforcements.  On  the  1 27th  of  June  he 
anchored  at  Spithead.  The  reinforcements  he 
wanted  were  not  ready,  or  were  not  there.  On 
the  9th  of  July  the  Brest  fleet,  under  the  Ck)unt 
d'Orvilliers,  put  to  sea.  The  '  Lively,'  a  20-gun 
frigate,  that  had  been  left  by  Keppel  to  watch 
their  movements,  found  herself,  upon  the  clearing 
up  of  a  fog,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  fleet.  She 
was  taken.  On  the  very  same  day  Admiral 
Keppel,  whose  fleet  had  been  augmented  to  thirty 
sail  of  the  line,  departed  once  more  from  Spithead 
and  went  in  quest  of  d'Orvilliers.  By  the  23rd 
the  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  The 
French,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  showed 
no  inclination  for  battle.  The  English  continued 
chasing  and  manoeuvering  to  windward  for  four 
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days,  but  on  the  27th  a  dark  squall  brought  the 
two  fleets  close  together  off  Ushant.  The  signal 
was  instantly  made  to  engage,  and  a  furious  can- 
nonade was  maintained  for  nearly  two  hours,  as 
the  two  fleets  passed  each  other,'going  on  contrary 
tacksi.  D'Orvilliers  had  thirty-two  ships  of  the 
line  in  action  to  oppose  Keppel's  thirty,  but  a 
much  more  considerable  disproportion  was  in  the 
number  of  the  French  frigates.*  The  French  lost 
most  in  kiUed  and  wounded,  but  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  English  were  more  injured.  When 
the  fleet  had  run  the  gauntlet  Keppel  wore  round 
to  renew  the  engagement ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's 
division,  which  had  been  closest  engaged,  and  had 
much  of  their  rigging  loose,  could  not  obey  the 
signal,  and  thereupon  Keppel  bore  down  to  join 
them,  and  formed  his  line  of  battle  a-head. 
During  this  delay,  d'Orvilliers,  who  claimed  a  vic- 
tory because  he  had  not  been  thoroughly  beaten, 
edged  away  for  Brest.  Night  fell,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  Keppel's  fleet  were  in  pursuit,  all 
that  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  were  some 
of  the  slowest  of  the  French  standing  in-shore 
under  a  press  of  sail.  Keppel  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  get  new  masts  and  new  rigging.  On  the 
18th  of  August  d'Orvilliers  again  put  to  sea  to 
traverse  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  cruise  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  On  the  23rd  Keppel  sailed,  but  he 
stretched  farther  to  the  westward,  to  protect  our 
merchant  fleets  returning  from  the  two  Indies,  and 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  French  fleet  getting 
to  America.  Our  East  Indiamen  and  our  West 
Indiamen  all  got  safe  home,  and  our  privateers 
and  cruisers  captured  a  vast  number  of  French 
trading-vessels;  but  the  two  royal  navies  did  not 
again  come  into  collision,  and  the  year  ended,  to 
the  woful  disappointment  of  the  people,  without 
one  great  naval  victory  over  the  French.  Before 
d'Omlliersput  to  sea  the  first  time,Count|d'£8taing 
sailed  with  a  squadron  from  Toulon  for  Noith 
America,  and  was  pursued  by  the  bold  but  un- 
lucky Admiral  Byron,  the  "  foul- weather  Jack"  of 
the  sailors,  who  believed  that  the  elements  had  an 
antipathy  to  him,  and  that  he  could  never  go  to 
sea  without  a  terrific  storm.  This  time  Byron's 
ill-luck  lay  in  his  not  being  ready  in  time ;  but  the 
tempest  and  hurricane  came  afterwards,  and  his 
squadron  was  scattered  and  crippled  between  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land. Having  introduced  the  French  to  the  war, 
we  proceed  once  more  to  the  great  scene  of  hosti- 
lities in  the  western  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  disgraceful 
infraction  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  Congress 
had  scarcely  done  rejoicing  for  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  General  Gates,  when  they  determined  to 
break  the  bargain  he  had  made.  A  man  of  a 
high  sense  of  honour  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
act  of  perfidy,  or  to  have  resigned  his  command 
and  commission ;  but  Gates  did  neither.f    Boston 

•    *  According  to  the  adniinJtjr  ntanu  K«ppel  had  only  fix  ttlf^tiUm 
—two  or  9»  guns,  and  the  r««t  of  28. 

t  We  omitted  to  mentiou  that  Udles  wai,  by  birth  and  educalioQ, 
an  En^luhinan. 


was  mentioned  in  the  convention  as  the  port  at 
which  Burgoyne's  army  was  to  be  embarked  for 
England ;  but,  as  there  was  a  difficulty,  which 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  English  genera], 
in  reaching  that  port  early  in  the  winter,  Burgoyne 
applied  to  Washington  to  change  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  substitute  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  or  some  other  place  on  the  Sound.  Bur- 
goyne added,  that,  if  any  unforeseen  objection 
should  be  made  to  this  proposal,  he  must  request 
the  indulgence,  at  least,  for  himself  and  his  staff. 
Washington  communicated  the  letter  to  congress* 
who  passed  a  resolution  that  General  Washington 
should  be  directed  to  inform  General  Burgoyne 
that  congress  would  not  receive  nor  consider  any 
proposition  for  indulgence,  nor  for  altering  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless  imme- 
diately directed  to  their  own  body.  They  felt,  or 
Sretended,  an  apprehension  that  the  army  which 
ad  surrendered,  instead  of  sailing  for  England, 
would  only  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  to 
strengthen  General  Howe.  Burgoyne  and  the 
high-minded  British  officers  serving  with  him 
were  incapable  of  so  base  a  design,  but  there  were 
members  of  congress  fully  capable  of  it,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  a  real  fear  in  some  of  them. 
But  it  appears  that  this  apprehension  was  very 
limited,  and  that  the  consideration  which  weighed 
with  congress,  and  kept  faith  and  honour  out 
of  sight,  was  this— that,  though  Burgoyne's  three 
thousand  and  odd  men  might  all  keep  the  com* 
pact  religiously,  their  arrival  in  England  would 
enable  the  government  to  send  out  an  equal 
number  of  troops  employed  in  the  home  ser- 
vice, or  on  some  other  station,  and  free  from 
any  convention  not  to  serve  in  America.  Making 
a  loud  talk  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  honour 
of  English  officers,  to  justify  or  cover  their 
own  predetermined  breach  of  faith,  they  passed 
a  resolution  directing  their  general.  Heath,  to 
transmit  to  the  board  of  war  a  descriptive  list  of 
every  person  comprehended  in  the  convention, 
"  in  order  that,  if  any  officer,  soldier,  or  other 
person  of  the  said  army  should  hereafter  be  found 
in  arms  against  these  Sutes  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest,  he  might  be  convicted 
of  the  offence,  and  suffer  the  punishment  in  such 
case  inflicted  by  the  law  of  nations."  Burgoyne 
and  his  officers  bitterly  resented  these  openly  im- 
plied suspicions  of  their  honour,  and  would  not 
use  their  authority  to  pass  the  army  before  the 
note-takers  and  personal-description-makers  of 
congress.  The  ruling  and  absolute  majority  of 
that  sovereign  body  had  very  little  delicacy  or  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  and  fallen 
enemy,  and  they  chose  to  represent  that  the  British 
officers  and  men  were  averse  to  having  an  accurate 
description  taken  of  their  persons  only  because 
they  intended  breaking  the  convention.  But,  after 
some  demur,  the  natural  effect  of  proud  and  ho- 
nourable feeling,  Burgoyne  waived  the  objection, 
and  his  army  was  described,  man  by  man,  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  a  French  commissary  of 
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police,  or  of  a  framer  of  passports  in  the  most 
rigid  and  suspicious  of  despotisms.  Higher  things 
rnight  have  been  expected  from  Washington, 
but  in  all  these  matters  he  went  hand  in  hand 
with  congress.  With  more  faith  in  American 
honour  than  circumstances  justified,  a  number  of 
British  transports  came  round  to  take  Burgoyne 
and  his  troops  on  board.  The  wonder  was  that 
the  New  Englanders  did  not  take  these  ships,  and 
hold  them  as  fair  prizes ;  but  the  attempt,  pro- 
bably, was  not  made  for  want  of  means  to  contend 
on  the  water  with  the  convoy.  Burke  was  right 
to  the  letter  when  he  called  all  these  people 
dabblers  in  law,  and  men  prone  to  chicanery. 
They  now  pretended  to  find  several  flaws  in  the 
clauses  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga ;  they  pre- 
tended that  the  ships  were  not  sufficient,  or  suffi- 
ciently furnished  with  provisions  for  the  voyage  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  therefore,  Greneral  Howe,  who 
sent  them,  must  contemplate  the  shorter  voyage  to 
Sandy  Hook  or  the  Delaware ;  and  they  further 
pretended  that  some  of  the  British  soldiers  had  se- 
creted "  several  cartouche-boxes,**  which,  they  said, 
were  comprehended  in  the  technical  term  arms ; 
and  upon  these  narrow  premises,  too  contemptible 
for  the  stand  of  a  pedlar,  they  built  up— using,  in 
their  ordinary  way,  as  cement,  the  law  of  nations 
— the  conclusion  that,  as  the  convention  stipulated 
that  the  arms  should  be  delivered  up,  the  English 
soldiers,  by  secreting  the  several  cartouche-boxes 
aforesaid,  had  broken  the  convention.  We  copy 
these  facts  from  an  American  writer,  who  says, — 
apparently  without  a  blush, — "this  was  deemed 
an  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  compact,  which, 
on  rigid  principle,  justified  the  measures  after- 
wards adopted  by  congress. ' ' *  The  B ritish  officers 
denied,  most  emphatically,  tlmt  there  had  been 
any  attempt  to  carry  off  a  single  thing  that  could 
be  classed  under  the  denomination  of  arms ;  and 
many  of  them  complained  that  the  Americans  had 
shamefully  broken  the  convention  by  lightening 
them  of  meir  baggage  on  their  road.  If  the  men 
had  kept  a  few  old  cartouche-boxes  and  gibernes, 
the  same  police  functionaries  that  took  the  men's 
portraits  might  have  taken  and  stopped  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  whole  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  congress,  who,  in  their 
report,  enumerated  their  suspicions,  and  dwelt 
with  great  force  upon  these  several  cartouche- 
boxes;  and  thereupon  congress  resolved  (on  the 
8th  of  January)  that  *^  the  embarkation  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Burgoyne,  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  should  be  suspended  until  a  distinct 
and  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Sara- 
tog^  should  be  properly  notified  by  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  to  congress."  As  they  knew  that  this 
notification  could  not  be  made  they  threw  the  men 
into  prison,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  keeping 
them  there  till  the  war  should  be  ended.  They 
sent  two  copies  of  their  resolution  to  General 
Heath,  with  directions  to  deliver  one  of  them  to 
Burgoyne,  and  to  order  the  British  transports  to 
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quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  without  delay. 
Burgoyne  instantly  addressed  a  letter  to  congress, 
but  he  appealed^to  the  sense  of  honour  and  soldierly 
faith  in  quarters  where  that  sense  was  very  dull ; 
and  he  insisted  on  the  embarkation  of  his  army  as 
stipulated  in  the  convention,  which  was  the  thing 
congress  had  determined  all  along  not  to  adhere 
to.  His  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  that  nothing  therein  contained  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  congress  to  alter  their  resolutions. 
Burgoyne  then  demanded  that  he-,  at  least,  might 
be  permitted  to  return  to  England  upon  parole, 
stating,  rather  meanly,  that  his  health  required  it. 
This  request  was  readily  granted ;  and  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  Burgoyne  had  been  allowed  to 
come  home,  leaving  his  army  behind  him, — a  pro- 
ceeding which  apparently  inflamed  the  mind  of 
George  III.  as  much  as  the  blunders  of  his  cam- 
paign and  its  fatal  catastrophe.* 

.  While  these  ignoble  transactions  were  passing 
congress  were  sitting  in  the  town  of  York,  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington 
was  lying  hutted  at  Valley  Forge,  suffering,  with 
his  whole  army,  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
mortal  endurance.  Here  the  great  man  again, 
and  most  indisputably,  shows  himself.  His  people 
were  left  destitute  of  provisions,  clothes,  shoes, 
and  everything  necessary ;  the  commissaries  of  the 
army,  patriots  and  republicans  as  they  were,  were 
scarcely  more  active  or  more  honest  than  the  com- 
missaries of  King  George ;  and  the  population  of 
the  country  round  about,  who  were  not  very  re- 
publican in  their  principles,  preferred  selling  their 
stock  and  provisions  to  the  royal  army  to  giving 
them  to  their  countrymen  for  little  or  nothing.  At 
the  end  of  December,  when  Washington  contem- 
plated a  movement  in  force,  to  prevent  the  British 
troops  from  foraging,  and  to  destroy  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hay  on  Derby  Creek,  he  was  stopped  short 
by  the  alarming  disclosure  that  the  commissary's 
store  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  last  ration  had 
just  been  delivered  to  his  half- famishing  soldiers. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  ordered  the  country  to 
be  scoured,  and  provisions  to  be  seized  wherever 
found .  He  then  applied  to  congress,who,  as  the  only 
support  they  could  give,  ordered  him  to  continue 
to  scour  the  country,  to  seize  provisions  wherever 
he  could  within  seventy  miles  of  his  head-quar- 
ters, and  either  to  pay  for  them  in  paper-money 
— ^the  only  money  he  and  they  had— or  in  cer- 
tificates, for  the  redemption  of  which  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  rather  unfortunately  for  the  credit 
of  this  good  faith,  that,  when  the  first  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  presented,  they  were  dishonoured,  as 
the  government  had  provided  no  funds  to  take 
them  up.  As  for  the  paper-money  of  congress,  it 
had  risen  to  the  maximum  of  discount  and  fallen 
to  the  minimum  of  value  :  and,  as  Howe  continued 
to  pay  in  good  coined  money,  and  at  a  liberal  rate, 
for  all  articles  of  provisions,  the  people  continued 
to  drive  their  carts  and  navigate  their  boats  to 
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Philadelphia,  at  times  over^ctocking  the  market  to 
save  their  property  from  the  sharp  hands  and 
stomachs  of  Washington's  scourers  and  foragers. 
Setting  the  congress  laws  at  defiance,  and  exer- 
cising great  ingenuity,  the  country  people  concealed 
their  provisions,  showing  empty  house,  larder,  and 
score  whenever  an  American  soldier  presented 
himself,  and  contrived  for  a  long  while  to  steal 
through  the  lines  thrown  out  to  intercept  them. 
Washington  continued  to  seize  what  he[could  reach ; 
but  congress  thought  he  was  far  too  mild  and  con- 
siderate, and  that  he  did  not  seize  half  enough ; 
and  while  the  people  were  cursing  him  for  taking 
forcible  possession  of  their  property,  and  for  de- 
priving them  even  of  the  bread  and  meat  they 
wanted  for  their  own  mouths,  congress  actually 
censured  his  forbearance,  and  sent  him  instructions 
for  the  rigorous  exertion  of  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested  to  ** impress**  from  the  people 
whatever  the  army  wanted.  Washington  ventured 
to  state  that  provisions  had  been  impressed  very 
extensively,  and  to  suggest  that  such  seizures  might 
be  more  readily  submitted  to  by  the  people  if  exe- 
cuted by  ike  civil  authority.  He,  however,  in 
obedience  to  congress,  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring all  the  farmers  within  seventy  mOes  of 
Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one-half  of  their  grain 
by  the  Ist  of  February,  and  the  rest  by  the  Ist  of 
March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole 
seized  as  straw.  But  the  farmers  for  some  time 
avoided  compliance,  and  continued  to  conceal  their 
com  and  stock.  In  many  cases  they  defended 
their  property  against  the  hungry  foragers  with 
musket  and  rifle,  and  in  some  cases  they  burnt 
what  they  could  not  defend.  Washington  saw  that 
this  was  not  the  way  to  make  converts  to  the  new 
republic,  and  he  was  disgusted  with  the  rapine  and 
licentiousness  to  which  the  practice  directly  led. 
He  told  congress  that  supplies  of  provisions  and 
clothing  must  be  procured  in  some  other  way,  or 
the  army  must  cease  to  exist.  This  squeamishness 
was  not  likely  to  please  congress,  in  which,  more- 
over, a  very  strong  party  had  been  formed  directly 
and  personally  against  the  commander-in-chief. 
This  section  madly  pretended  that  Washington 
ought  to  have  captured  the  army  of  General  Howe, 
as  Gates  had  captured  that  of  fiurgoyne ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  Gates  proved  that  he,  and  not 
Washington,  was  the  proper  man  to  have  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Gates  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and 
wrote  strongly  against  Washington  to  his  friends 
sitting  in  congress.  This  correspondence  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Washington,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  party  in  congress  could  hardly  be  concealed 
from  him.  He,  however,  retained  in  a  wonderful 
degree  the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  his  own 
army,  and  he  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  cause  he 
bad  embraced  from  pique  or  jealousy.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Laurens,  his  own  particular 
friend,  and  now  president  of  congress,  he  pointedly 
explained  his  difficulties  and  justified  his  conduct. 
He  was  a  proud  mail}  and  he  spoke  contemp- 


tuously of  "  a  fnakgnani  faction^  **  which  should 
not,  he  said,  prevent  him  from  domg  his  duty: 
he  complained  of  an  anonymous  paper  exhibiting 
many  serious  charges  against  him,  but  hoped  that 
that  paper  might  be  regukrly  submitted  to  congresi. 
Spetdcing  of  nis  generalship,  he  said,  with  com- 
mendable modesty,  that  he  might  very  often  have 
been  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  and  have  deserved 
the  imputation  of  error ;  but  no  man  had  endea- 
voured more  to  do  his  best,  and  had  more  at  heart 
the  public  good  and  the  approbation  of  hia  coun- 
trymen. For  the  present  the  vdce  of  his  enemia 
was  silenced,  but  congress  did  little  to  remoye  the 
hardships  under  which  he  was  labouring.  His 
men  remained  with  only  such  food  as  they  could 
seize,  without  clothes,  without  shoes,  without  blan- 
kets to  warm  them  through  the  long  nights  of  the 
inclement  winter.  His  consequent  ill  humour 
against  the  comfortably  housed  and  well  provided 
gentlemen  who  were  playing  the  part  of  suffering 
patriots  vicariously,  and  who  were  realizing  Lord 
Barrington's  prediction  by  obtaining  the  palln  of 
martyrdom  without  the  pain  of  it,  broke  out  occa- 
sionsily  in  forcible  or  pungent  language.  "  I  can 
assure  those  gentlemen,''  said  he,  **  that  it  is  a 
much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  re- 
monstrances in  a  comfortable  room,  by  a  good 
fire-side,  than  to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and 
sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without  clothes  or 
blankets.  However,  although  they  seem  to  hare 
little  feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers, 
I  feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and  from  my 
soul  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  not  in  mj 
power  either  to  relieve  or  prevent.*'*  Inconse- 
quence of  the  non-importation  agreement  and  of 
tne  interruption  of  nearly  all  commerce  bj  the 
war,  the  quantity  of  cloth  and  woollen  goods 
in  the  whole  country  was  very  inconsiderable, 
and  the  home  manufactures  were  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  makeup  the  deficiency.  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  scoured,  broad-cloth 
and  blankets  were  impressed  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  but  still  the  soldiers  remained 
badly  provided.  In  the  New  England  provinces, 
where  the  sea-coast  was  more  extensive  and  the 
art  of  smuggling  and  running  goods  better  unde^ 
stood,  clothes,  arms,  and  other  commodities  irere 
abundant ;  but  the  New  Englanders  sought  to 
derive  a  commercial  advantage  from  the  scarcity 
and  distress  of  the  south,  and  put  an  enonnoos 
price  upon  their  goods,  for  the  want  of  which 
Washington's  army  were  absolutely  perishii^. 
Congress  interfered  with  a  strong  hand,  broke  a 
contract  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  clodlie^ 
general  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  the  8tat^ 
government  to  seize,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  sr 
prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  legisbture,  all  such  gowk 

*  Id  the  same  letter  Waahiagton  aays^**  Soap,  tinegar,  aad  otbit 
articles  allowed  b^  conoraM,  W9  see  none  of;  nor  have  we  see 
them,  il  believe,  since  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  The  first  (soap). 
indeed,  we  have  little  occasion  for ;  few  men  haTtaig  more  thai  <ne 
shirt,  many  onlv  the  moiety  of  one.  and  some  neno  at  all.  .  .  .  •  • 
We  have,  by  a  Aeld  return  this  day  made,  besides  a  number  of  wn 
oonflned  to  hoeplUls  fbr  want  of  shoes,  and  others  in  fiiraMei^  hem" 
on  the  same  account,  no  less  than  S898  men,  now  iu  camp,  unfit  for 
dttt  y,  becaose  they  aie  bare-foot,  and  oiherwisa  naked."    ^ 
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as  the  army  wanted !    These  orders  were  extended 
to  .the  other  States,  and  Washington  wrote  letters 
to  recommend  or  enforce  obedience  to  them,  repre- 
senting that  the  very  existence  of  the  army  and 
the  continuance  of  Uie  struggle  with  Great  Bri- 
tain depended  upon  the  supplies.     These  were  cir^ 
cumstances  calculated  to  increase  popular  discon- 
tent ;  and  they  were  followed  by  other  still  stronger 
measures.      Washington  saw    very    clearly  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  recruiting  his  forces  for 
the  next  year's  campaign  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  he  recommended  the  immediate  employment 
of  coercion ; — that  is  to  say,  the  defenders  of  this 
free  and  matchless  democracy  were  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service,  as  we  at  the  time  impressed  a 
part  of  our  seamen.    The  propontion  startled  even 
congress;  but  after  some  debate  it  was  agreed  to. 
Washington  then  addressed  the  state  governments 
of  all  the  provinces :  to  thoee  who  had  not  rawrted 
to  the  coercive  system  of  recruiting,  he  expUined 
the  great  success  with  which  it  had  been  employed 
by  other  States ;  and  he  urged  all  of  them  to  employ 
the  means  which  congress  had  approved,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  General 
Howe  early  in  the  spring.     Of  the  recruits  thus 
torn  from  their  homes,  many  deserted  and  joined 
the  British  forces.     Day  after  day  some  two  or 
three   half-naked,  half-iamished  men  stole  away 
from  Valley  Forge  or  from  the  out-posts,  and  went 
over  to  Howe  with  their  arms.   By  means  of  these 
frequent  desertions,  the  English  general  must  of 
necessity  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  wretched, 
helpless  condition  of  that  army;   yet  he  never 
moved  from  his  comfortable  quarters  to  crush  it, 
or  disanpate  it  at  a  blow ;  and  he  allowed  Washing- 
ton to  molest  his  convoys  and  frequently  to  inter- 
cept his  supplies.      By  this  time  the  paper-money 
of  congress  was  refused  by  the  officers  serving  un- 
der Washington :  many  of  them  who  had  no  pri- 
vate fortune  threw  up  their  commissions  in  disgust, 
and  most  of  those  who  remained  were  pennyless 
and  in  rags.   Thus  there  was,  at  least,  one  kind  of 
equality — ^the  officers  bang  as  ragged  as  the  men. 
**  The  unfortunate  soldiers,"  says  Lafayette,  **  were 
in  want  of  every  thing ;  they   had  neither  coats 
nor  hats,  shirU  nor  shoes ;  their  feet  and  legs  froze 
till  they  became  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary 
to  amputate  them.      From  want  of  money  the 
officers   could  obtain  neither  provisions  nor  any 
means  of  transport;  the  colonels  were  often  re- 
duced to  two  rations,  and  sometimes  even  to  one. 
The  army  frequently  remained  a  whole  day  with- 
out any  provisions  whatever."     In  consequence  of 
Washington's  representations,  congress  deputed  a 
committee  to  reside  in    camp  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  armv  and  devise  means  for  improving 
it.     The  commissioners  arrived  at  head-quarters 
early   in  January ;  but  they  arrived,  apparently, 
empty-handed,  tvhile,  according  to  Washington, 
the  only  remedy  lay  in  solid  cash,  and  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  officera.     As  the  whole  of  the 
country  had  been  actually  exhausted,  it  was  neces- 


sary to  forage,  levy,  and  impress  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Provisions  were  secured  and  brought  in, 
but  by  this  time  a  terrible  putrid  fever  had  broken 
out  in  the  camp ;  and  the  disease  carried  off  many 
men  already  attenuated  by  bad  living.  While  the 
army  at  Valley  Forge  was  in  this  condition,  the 
congress  at  York  Town,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
board  of  war,  composed  of  Gates,  Conway,  Starke, 
and  other  personal  enemies  of  Washington,  re- 
solved to  make  another  irruption  into  Canada. 
The  plan  was  completed  without  a  word  of  inti- 
mation to  the  commander-in-chief.  Lafayette 
was  to  have  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
Generals  Conwav  and  Starke  were  to  serve  under 
him.  It  was  calculated  that  a  young  Frenchman 
of  high  rank  would  have  a  surprising  efiect  upon 
the  French,  or  French-descended,  people  in  Ca- 
nada; hut  it  was  somewhat  singular  that  such 
umbratioas  politicians  as  the  members  of  congress 
should  not,  from  the  first  moment,  have  suspected 
that  Lafayette  might  make  the  Canadians  rise  in 
arms,  not  to  join  the  thirteen  United  States,  but 
to  restore  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  France,  and 
that  connexion  with  their  mother-country  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  the  chances  of  war  not 
twenty  years  before  this  period.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  suspicion  went  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Laikyette's  appointment,  and  was  one  of 
the  weighty  causes  which  induced  congress  to 
neglect  this  cherished  scheme  of  conquest  or  en- 
largement. Washington  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
of  this  expedition  on  the  24th  of  January,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  rival.  Gates,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  war,  enclosing  another  letter 
to  the  French  marquis,  requiring  his  immediate 
attendance  on  congress  to  receive  his  instructions. 
Gates,  moreover,  ordered  the  commander-in-chief 
to  send  one  of  his  best  regiments  to  join  the  Ca- 
nada expedition,  which  was  to  be  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  New  Englanders.  Lafayette  repaired  to 
congress,  and  Washington  put  the  required  regi- 
ment in  motion  for  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
the  force  was  to  be  assembled.  According  to  his 
own  account,  the  marquis  declared  to  congress 
that  he  must  require  circumstantial  orders,  a  state- 
ment of  the  means  to  be  employed,  the  certainty  of 
not  deceiving  the  Canadians  mto  an  unsupported 
and  hopeless  insurrection,  an  augmentation  of 
general  officers  to  serve  under  him,  and  employ- 
ment and  military  rank  for  several  Frenchmen. 
He  adds  that  the  first  condition  of  all  was,  that 
he  should  remain  subordinate  to  Washington — be 
considered  only  as  an  officer  detached  from  that 
commander-in-chief;  and  be  permitted  to  address 
all  his  bulletins  and  letters  to  him,  sending  dupli- 
cates to  congress.  The  marquis  assures  us  that 
all  these  requests  were  granted,  and  that  at  Gates's 
own  house  he  braved  Sie  whole  anti- Washington 
party,  and  threw  them  into  confusion  by  making 
them  drink  Washington's  health!  The  French- 
man had  picked  up  a  little  English  in  America, 
but  he  was  still  attended  by  his  German  inter* 
preter^  Kalh,  who  now  wrote  colonel  as  well  as 
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Albaky.    From  an  Origiual  Drawing. 


baron  before  his  name.  The  marquis  was  told 
that  2500  men  would  be  assembled  at  Albany ; 
that  he  would  find  a  great  body  of  militia  a  little 
farther  up  the  Hudson;  that  he  should  have  a 
little  money  in  specie  and  2,000,000  of  dollars  in 
paper  ;  that  from  the  head  of  the  Hudson  he 
must  proceed  to  I^ake  Champlain,  cross  that  water 
on  the  ice,  bum  the  English  flotilla  at  the  Isle  auz 
NoiiL,  and  then,  descending  the  Sorel  and  crossing 
the  St.  Lawrence,  repair  to  Montreal,  there  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.  These  orders 
could  scarcely  be  called  circumstantial,  yet  the 
confident  young  Frenchman  set  out  to  execute 
them.  On  arriving  at  Albany  he  found  that  con- 
gress could  mt>-calculate :  instead  of  2500  men, 
there  were  not  1200  there;  and,  as  for  the  militia, 
it  had  either  not  received  or  not  attended  to  the 
summons.  Clothes,  provisions,  sledges,  were  all 
wanting ;  and  he  must  have  found  his  2,000,000 
of  paper  dollars  scarcely  worth  the  carriage.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  if  proper  preparations  had 
been  made  in  time  he  would  have  driven  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  Canada.  But  congress  now  could  not, 
or  would  not,  make  any  exertions  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  which  he  complained ;  and  in  the 
month  of  March  the  lakes  began  to  thaw,  and  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the  English  were  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  him.  In  his  own  words — "  the 
enemy  were  in  a  good  position,  and  General  Carle- 
ton  was  preparing  for  him  another  Saratoga. 
Forced  to  take  a  decisive  step,  he  wrote  a  calm 
letter  to  congress,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  gave  up 
the  enterprise.  At  the  same  moment  congress, 
becoming  less  confident,  sent  him  some  wavering 


counsels,  which  could  only  have  served  to  commit 
him  and  justify  themselves  afterwards^  Having 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
wild  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  them  in  the  service  of  congress. 
He  confesses,  however,  that  a  few  louis  d'or, 
which  he  distributed  with  some  stuffs  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  produced  but  little  effect  upon 
the  savages,  when  compared  with  the  presents 
they  had  received  from  England.  He  left  a 
French  officer  among  them  to  build  a  fort;  and 
then,  returning  to  Albany,  he,  as  general  of  the 
district,  administered  to  the  population  a  new 
form  of  oath,  which  had  been  devised  by  congress, 
and  which  included  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence,  liberty,  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  an  eternal  renunciation  of  George 
III.,  and  every  King  of  England,  together  with  a 
promise  and  vow  to  defend  the  said  United  States, 
&c*  After  these  performances  Lafayette  was 
permitted  to  return  to  the  camp  of  Washington, 
for  whom  he  always  professed  the  greatest  affection 
and  esteem.  At  this  time  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army  obtained  a  much  more  im- 
portant coadjutor  in  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian 
officer  who  had  served  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  Frederic  the  Great.  Steuben  engaged  to  teach 
the  raw  troops  of  the  republic  the  system  of  field 
exercise  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  intro- 
duced or  improved;    and,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 

•  "  It  isiingular,"  says  Lafayette-and  we  must  repeat  his  words, 
and  say  it  was  linxalarjndeed— "  that  the  oath  of  renunciation  of 
Great.brilain  and  her  king,  which  every  one  employed  in  Uie  Ame- 
rican service  was  compelled  to  take,  should  have  been  adminirtered 
in  one  half  of  the  United  SUtea  by  a  Frtmchmam  mty  twenty  ymtn  i^f 
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pear,  considering  the  military  reputation  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Americans  now  began,  for  the  first 
time^  to  .adopt  one  uniform  system  of  field  exercise. 
Washington  had  interest  enough  to  get  him  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  the  army,  in  lieu  of 
Conway,  who  had  been  intriguing  against  him ; 
and,  as  Steuben's  long  lessons  were  not  interrupted 
by  General  Howe,  the  American  troops  profited  by 
them,  so  as  to  present  a  far  more  soldierly  appear- 
ance when  they  next  took  the  field.*  According  to 
every  rational  calculation  it  must  have  required 
some  very  extraordinary  exertion  of  stupidity  and 
misconduct  to  render  Howe  and  his  army  as  unpo- 
pular in  Philadelphia,  where  they  had  been  so  wel- 
comed at  their  coming,  as  Washington  and  his  army 
were  in  the  harassed,  plundered,  and  thorsughly 
oppressed  country  all  round  Valley  Forge,  and  all 
through  several  of  the  southern  States.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Howe  and  his  people  accom- 
plished this  undesired  end.  They  seem  to  have 
reversed  the  standing  maxim  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  to  have  thought  the  more  drinking,  gaming, 
and  licentiousness  in  a  garrison  the  better.  The 
whole  winter  was  spent  in  idleness,  or  in  dissipa- 
tion and  revelry.  Every  regimental  mess  ^tis  a 
scene  of  nightly  orgies.  The  men,  when  oppor- 
tunity served,  followed  the  example  of  their  officers, 
and,  on  duty  and  off,  got  most  loyally  drunk.  **  A 
want  of  discipline  and  proper  subordination,"  says 
Stedman,  *'  pervaded  the  whole  army ;  and,  if  dis- 
ease and  sickness  thinned  the  American  army  en- 
camped at  Valley  Forge,  indolence  and  luxury  per- 
haps did  no  less  injury  to  the  British  troops  at 
Philadelphia.  During  the  winter  a  very  unfor- 
tunate inattention  was  shown  to^  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  satisfaction^  should  have  been 
vigilantly  consulted,  both  from  gratitude  and  from 
interest.  They  experienced  many  of  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  The  soldiers  insulted  and  plundered 
them ;  and  their  houses  were  occupied  as  barracks 
without  any  compensation.  Some  of  the  first 
families  were  compelled  to  receive  into  their  habi- 
tations individual  officers,  who  were  even  indecent 
enough  to  introduce  their  mistresses  into  the  man- 
sions of  their  hospitable  entertainers.  This  soured 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were 
quakers Graming  of  every  species  was  per- 
mitted, and  even  sanctioned.  This  vice  not  only 
debauched  the  mind,  but,  by  sedentary  confine- 
ment, and  the  want  of  seasonable  repose,  enervated 
the  body.  A  foreign  officer  held  the  bank  at  the 
game  of  faro,  by  which  he  made  a  very  consider- 
able fortune ;  and  but  too  many  respectable  families 
in  Britain  had  to  lament  its  baneful  effects. 
Officers  who  might  have  rendered  honourable  ser- 
vice to  their  country  were  compelled,  by  what  was 
termed  a  bad  run  of  luck,  to  dispose  of  their  com- 
missions and  return  pennyless  to  their  friends." 
All  this  made  Franklin  say  that  Howe  had  not 
taken  Philadelphia,  but  Philadelphia  Howe.  All 
writers,  whether  English  or  American,  agree  in 
stating,  that,  if  this  indolent  and  incompetent  man 

•  StodiDAii.— Mttnludl.'LafiLyette.— WashingUm'i  own  Letters. 
VOL.   I. 


had  made  one  effort,  he  must  have  destroyed  Wash- 
ington, or  driven  the  forces  from  Valley  Forge 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  swarm  of  half  frozen  flies 
are  swept  from  the  face  of  a  dead  wall.  But  Howe 
seemed  resolute  to  do  nothing,  and  as  spring  ap- 
proached, the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  being  rein- 
forced chiefly  by  compulsory  recruits,  were  en- 
abled to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  even  to  reduce 
him  to  considerable  distress  for  want  of  fuel  and 
fresh  provisions.  Both  the  general  and  his  brother 
Lord  Howe  were  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment 
of  the  new  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  their  own  names  were  included  in 
the  commission ;  but  die  sloth  and  seeming  reck- 
lessness of  the  general  began  long  before  they  could 
possibly  have  received  intelligence  of  Lord  North's 
last  conciliatory  plan,  under  which  the  new  com- 
missioners were  appointed.  It  appears  that  they 
resolved  not  to  act  under  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  commission.  The 
whole  sad  history  of  this  shamefuUv  conducted 
war  is  full  of  these  piques  and  jealousies;  but 
General  Howe's  conduct  was  equally  censurable 
when,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  not  influenced  by 
any  such  feeling. 

Early  in  March,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mawhood, 
with  a  detachment  firom  the  main  army,  consisting 
of  two  regiments  and  some  New  Jersey  volunteers, 
embarked  in  transports,  fell  down  the  Delaware 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  near  Salem.  The 
objects  of  their  expedition  were  to  procure  forage 
and  convey  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  American 
royalists,  who  were  groaning  under  the  harsh  regu- 
lations adopted  by  congress  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
increase  Washington's  army.  Being  reinforc^  by 
the  Queen's  Rtmgers  and  about  thirty  cavalry. 
Colonel  Mawhood  began  to  forage  in  the  rear  of 
Hancock's  and  Quintin's  Bridges.  At  the  latter 
place  a  slight  affair  took  place.  A  considerable 
throng  of  Americans,  partly  militia,  and  in  part 
drawn  from  the  regular  army  at  Valley  Forge, 
were  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek. 
Mawhood,  by  a  successful  feint  and  ambuscade, 
drew  them  over  the  bridge,  and  routed  them  with 
loss.  Some  were  taken  prisoners,  but  the  greater 
part  were  drowned  in  the  creek.  Their  command- 
mg  officer,  who  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman,  was 
among  the  prisoners.  The  only  man  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  a  hussar,  and  he  was  most 
foully  slain.*  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
another  brush  took  place  at  Hancock's  Bridge, 
where  about  thirty  of  the  Americans  were  kiUed. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  another 
body,  but  they  had  been  alarmed  the  preceding 
night  at  the  approach  of  a  cow,  had  fired  at  it,  and 
then  fled.  The  whole  American  force  now  retired 
behind  another  creek,  sixteen  miles  off,  leaving  the 

•  ••  Here  we  Bbmll  give  place  to  an  anecdote,  autbentkated  by  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Simcoe,  who  eommanded  the  nngera,  that  af- 
fords a  specimen  of  that  base  and  nneeneroas  spirit  with  which  many 
individuals  in  the  American  armies  showed  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  to  be  actuated.  The  hussar  was  wounded  bv  aman  whom, 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  he  had  passed,  and  given  quarter,  to 
him  without  disarming  him.  The  viUain  was  killed  by  another 
huasar."— iStetfsNm.    . 
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country  to  be  foraged  at  leisure  by  the  British 
detachment.  Having  procured  what  he  wanted, 
and  distributed  some  muskets  and  bayonets  to  the 
royalists,  Mawhood  returned  as  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia. Other  excursions  were  made  in  different 
directions.  They  generally  succeeded  in  their 
petty  objects ;  they  sometimes  engaged  advanced 
posts  and  detachments  of  Washington's  army,  but 
they  never  attempted  to  make  any  impression  at 
Valley  Forge.  The  fighting  was  chiefly  for  hay 
and  corn,  clothes  and  blankets.  At  times  the 
American  prisoners  taken  exhibited  a  ludicrous 
appearance,  being  decorated  with  eggs,  women's 
shoes,  and  other  articles,  of  which  they  had  plun- 
dered the  country  people  going  to  market,  and 
thus  accoutred  they  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  to  prison.  *  The  rancour 
between  the  contending  parties  was  now  extreme 
and  universal :  it  was  a  personal  feeling  in  every 
breast,  and  the  oldest  of  our  soldiers,  or  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  common 
courtesies  and  tacit  agreements  between  belligerents, 
which  rob  war  of  many  of  its  horrors,  and  bring 
brave  enemies  to  respect  one  another,  were  most 
inflamed  against  the  Americans  for  their  constant 
insensibility  to  those  courtesies,  and  for  their  con- 
tinual breaches  of  all  rules  or  agreements  whatso- 
ever. It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  members  of 
congress  were  more  delicate  than  the  soldiery, 
militia,  and  back- woodsmen :  they  broke  nearly 
every  capitulation  or  convention,  large  or  small; 
they  not  only  detained  Burgoyne's  army,  but  they 
still  refused  to  recognise  the  agreement  entered  into 
at  the  Cedars  by  Arnold  with  Captain  Forster,  and 
refused  to  allow  the  stipulated  number  of  Enelish 
frisoners  to  be  returned  in  exchange  for  the  Ame- 
rican prisoners  liberated  under  that  agreement 
General  Howe  continued  for  some  time  to  press 
Washington  on  this  subject,  and  to  remind  him  of 
the  importance  of  a  punctilious  observance  of  such 
engagements ;  and,  as  no  effect  was  produced,  he 
very  properly  held  Washington,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  personally  bound  for  an  honourable  compli- 
ance with  military  stipulations  entered  into  by  an 
officer  acting  under  his  authority.  It  is  said  that 
Washington  felt  the  keenness  of  the  reproach,  and 
pressed  congress  to  alter  their  resolution ;  but  that 
his  remonstrances  were  for  a  long  time  inefiectual.f 
These  things  rendered  difficult  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  exchanging  prisoners,  and  the  difficulty 
was  further  increased  by  the  American  spirit  of 
chicane  and  quibble.  On  one  occasion  Howe  libe- 
rated a  number  of  his  prisoners  confined  at  New 
York,  under  promise  of  receiving  back  an  equal 
number  of  English  prisoners.  Some  of  these  Ame- 
ricans died  on  their  way  home,  and  Washington 

'  *  Oa  one  occftBum  an  American  royaliit  oat-vitted  his  republican 
brethren.  "  General  Washington  drew  his  supplies  of  fat  cattle 
from  New  England .  A  drove  of  this  kind  was  met  about  thirty  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  by  a  friend 
of  government,  who  passed  himself  upon  the  drivers  for  one  of 
General  Washington's  commissaries,  billeted  them  at  a  neighbour- 
ing tarm,  and  then  immediately  galloped  to  Philadelphia,  from 
whence  a  party  of  dragoons  were  sent  for  the  cattle,  and  tib«  whole 
drove  was  safely  conducted  to  Philadelphia."^iS[(miHM»i. 
t  MarahaU. 
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pretended  that  for  every  dead  American  a  live  Eng- 
lishman should  be  kept  back,  as  the  disease  which 
occasioned  the  mortality  had  been  contracted  under 
confinement.  In  several  instances  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  our  hands  must  have  suffered  consider- 
able hardships;  for,  when  our  own  troops  were 
badly  and  insufficiently  supplied  with  provisions,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  tnat  the  American  pri- 
soners should  get  the  best  of  fare  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  congress  and  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  seem  very  sensible  to  their  ftofferinga.  Or,  if 
they  were  sensible  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  they 
coiild  not  divest  themselves  of  their  passion  for  bai^ 
gaining  and  over-reaching,  and  this  caused  the 
failure  of  arrangements  which  would  have  mcreased 
the  comforts  of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  The 
threat  of  treating  American  prisoners  as  rebels 
and  traitors  had  never,  in  one  single  instance,  been 
acted  upon,  and  the  empty  threat  itself  was  aban- 
doned at  a  very  early  part  of  the  war,  though  very 
many  prisoners  were  taken  imder  circumstances 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  would 
have  justified  the  British  government  in  turning 
them  over  to  the  provost-marshal  and  the  hang- 
man. For  example,  some  of  these  prisoners 
were  desertets  from  our  own  standard,  and  some 
were  men  fighting  without  a  commission  from  con- 
gress, from  any  one  of  the  State  governments,  or 
from  any  constituted  authority  or  body  whatsoever ! 
Washington,  however,  complained  to  Howe  that 
he  was  starving  his  American  prisoners  almost  U> 
death.  Howe,  who  was  a  man  of  humanity,  indig- 
nantly denied  the  fact,  and  affirmed  that  dke  same 
food  both  in  quantity  and  quality  was  issued  to 
the  prisoners  as  to  British  troops  when  not  on 
actual  duty,  and  that  every  tenderness  was  shown 
to  them  compatible  with  the  situation  of  his 
army.  Congress  took  up  the  subject,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  manner  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
their  unfortunate  countrymen.  They  began  by 
attempting  to  make  Howe  consent  that  their 
paper-money  should  pass  current  in  Philadelphia, 
and  within  all  the  British  lines ;  and  next  they 
resolved  that  no  British   commissary  should  be 

girmitted  to  purchase  any  provisions  tor  the  use  of 
ritish  prisoners  west  of  New  Jersey,  but  that  all 
supplies  for  persons  of  that  descripticm  should  he 
furnished  from  British  stores.  Howe  remonstrated 
against  the  last  resolution,  and  with  truth  and 
justice  called  it  a  decree  to  condemn  many  pri- 
soners, far  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
to  the  horrors  of  famine,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  supply  them  immediately  from  the  stores  in 
Philadelphia.  The  edict  was  not  likely  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  American  prisoners;  and 
congress  thought  proper  to  mitigate  its  severity  in 
some  degree,  by  ordering  that  the  British  commis- 
sary of  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  buy  provi- 
sions from  the  American  commissary  of  poichases, 
paying  for  the  same,  not  with  paper-money,  but 
with  specie.  As  the  Americans  had  adopted,  from 
the  beginning,  a  svstematic  retaliation,  and  as  tbey 
frequently  inflicted  the  revenge  without  asoertain- 
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log  the  tniUi  or  the  aixiount  of  the  injury  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  upon  their  people,  the  British 
prisoners  of  war,  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Germans, 
were  made  to  suffer  very  severely.  Nor  could  it 
be  expected  that  men  who  wanted  clothes,  shoes, 
and  blankets  for  themaekes  should  make  any  pro- 
vision for  the  prisoners  in  their  hands.  Washing- 
ton, after  several  strong  representaticms  from  Howe, 
consented  that  a  quartermaster,  with  a  small  escort, 
should  come  out  of  Philadelphia  with  clothes  and 
other  comforts  for  the  poor  British  prisoners.  The 
American  general  expressly  stipulated  for  the  secu- 
rity of  this  small  party,  and  gave  them  a  passport 
signed  by  his  own  hand.  Yet  the  American  board 
of  war  ordered  lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  to  seize 
the  English  quartermaster  and  his  party,  together 
with  their  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  clothes 
and  provisions  destined  for  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen  in  captivity ;  and  the  party  had  not 
gone  far  into  the  country  when  they  were  all 
seized,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  and  the 
passport  of  the  American  commander-in-chief. 
The  order  from  the  board  of  war  had  been  issued 
with  the  usual  heat,  upon  incorrect  information  of 
Howe's  having  prevented  provisions  being  sent  up 
by  water  for  £e  use  of  the  American  prisoners  in 
Philadelphia.  Washington  knew  that  the  report 
was  groundless — that  all  that  Howe  requested  was, 
that  flsgs  should  not  be  sent  up  and  down  the 
river  without  his  previous  consent, — and  he  felt 
snnoyed  at  the  disrespect  paid  to  his  pass  snd  pro- 
mises. The  American  commander-in-chief  took 
upon  himself  to  command  the  instant  release  of 
the  English  party  with  all  they  had ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  hungry,  ill-clad  Americans  had 
made  free  with  the  provisions  and  clothes,  and  had 
disabled  the  horses ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  the  English  officers  refused  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey,  and  returned  'to  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  said  by  his  biographer,  that  this  un- 
toward event  was  much  regretted  by  Washington. 
When  he  wrote  again  to  Howe  to  propose  that 
American  prisoners  should  be  visited  by  American 
commissaries,  to  inspect  their  situation  and  supply 
their  wanto,  the  English  general  very  naturally 
required  a  similar  permission  for  his  commissaries 
to  visit  the  Britisl^  prisoners,  together  with  the 
assurance  of  General  Washington  that  his  autho- 
rity would  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  any 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  the  English  com- 
missaries, and  any  insult  to  their  persons.  When 
Howe  consented  to  Washington's  making  a  deduc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  number  of  American  pri- 
soners who  had  died,  or  who  were  said  to  have 
died, — ^we  believe  that  many  of  theni  came  to  life 
afterwards,^ — a  cartel  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  generab,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  by 
both  sides  to  settle  the  details  of  the  exchange. 
But,  a  few  days  afber  this  agreement,  congress 
passied  a  resolution,  which,  in  effect,  nullified  what 
their  commander-in-chief  had  done.  Washington 
thereapon  informed  Howe  that  particular  circum- 
stances had  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  American 


commissioners  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  requested  that  the  meeting  should  be 
put  off  for  eleven  days,  Howe  again  consented. 
Washington  then  addressed  himself  vejy  seriously 
to  congress,  who  had  been  playing  fast  aiid  loose 
with  BO  many  engagements;  he  'urged  the  injury 
done  to  the  public  faith  and  his  own  personal 
honour  by  their  infraction  of  his  solemn  agreement, 
as  also  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  a  system  which 
must  cut  off  for  ever  all  hopes  of  an  exchange, 
and  render  imprisonment  as  lasting  as  the  war : 
he  represented  the  bad  effect  such  a  measure  must 
have  on  the  troops  on  whom  they  were  hereafter 
to  rely,  and  its  impression  on  the  friends  of  the 
men  already  in  captivity.  A  majority  in  congress 
thereupon  repealed  the  previous  resolution;  the 
commissioners  met; — ^but  here  a  new  difficulty 
arose.  Howe  insisted  that  the  cartel,  as  was  not 
unusual,  should  be  an  affair  between  commander- 
in-chief  and  commander-in-chief, — that  he  should 
not  introduce  the  name  of  the  British  government, 
— and  that  the  cartel  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  and  duration  of  his  own  command. 
Washington,  who  was  furnished  with  special 
powers  from  congress,  refused  to  listen  to  these 
propositions ;  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
broke  up;  and  the  unhappy  prisoners  on  both 
sides  were  left  to  languish  some  time  longer  in 
their  hard  captivity.  At  last  a  partid  exchange 
was  effected  upon  the  principle  of  officer  for  officer, 
private  for  private,  and  a  simultaneous  delivery.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  the 
greater  part  of  an  American]  brigade  commanded 
by  Lacy,  General  of  the  Pennsylvanian  militia,  took 
post  at  a  place  called  the  Crooked  Billet,  upon  the 
high  road  about  seventeen  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia.' Lacy  was  employing  himself  in  impressing 
and  foraging,  and  in  stopping  the  country  people 
from  going  to  the  Philadelphian  market,  when  he 
was  surprised,  taken  in  the  rear,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  British  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Aber- 
crombie  and  Major  Simcoe,  who  had  effected  a 
combined  movement  with  admirable  ability  and 
rapidity.  Lacy  lost  all  his  baggage  and  stores 
and  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but  the  rest 
fled  by  a  road  still  open  to  them,  and  far  too 
rapidly  to  be  overtaken  by  our  tired  men  or  worn- 
out  horses.  This  excursion  had  the  effect  of  inti- 
midating the  militia,  who  appeared  no  more  near 
Philadelphia  except  in  small  flying  parties.  On 
the  7th  of  May  an  expedition  was  made,  by  sea 
and  land,  to  destroy  all  the  American  shipping  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Delaware  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton.  Forty-four  American  vessels 
were  burnt,  some  of  them  of  value ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  was  destroyed ; 
and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  19th  of  May  Washington  de- 
tached Lafayette  with  nearly  3000  men  to  take 

•  Manhall.  life  of  Wadiington;  from'whom.  and  from  Washing- 
ton't  own  Lettew,  tlieM  detaOi  about  ibe  priaonen  of  war  are  en- 
tirely taken.  There  are  Engliah  aocounte  much  more  tinfavooraoie 
to  Ameriean  taonoar  and  homaaity. , 
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poat  at  Barren  Hill,  a  position  seven  miles  in 
advance  of  Valley  Forge,  but  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Schuylkill.     The  movement  bad  no 
apparent  object,  and  the  position  was  singularly 
ill-chosen,  as  the  communications  between  it  and 
Valley  Forge  were  difficult,  and  easy  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  an  active  enemy.     We  can  only  suppose 
that  Wadiington  thought  nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  so  dilatory  an  enemy  as  Howe,  whose 
intention,  moreover,  of  abandoning  Philadelphia 
was  now  generally  known.     But,  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  May,  Howe  sent  5000  of  his  choicest 
troops  to  look  after  the  young  Frenchman .   General 
Grant  reached  the  position  he  was  directed  to 
occupy,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Lafayette,  and 
between  him  and  Valley  Forge,  before  sun-rise : 
Genial  Grey,  who  had  pursued  a  di£Ferent  line  of 
march,  took  post  at  Ghesnut  Hill,  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  Lafayette's  right  flank,  and 
father  nearer  to  Matson's  Ford,  the  only  passage 
across  the  Schuylkill,  than  was  the  French  general's 
position.     La&yette  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise^ for  he  had  dispensed  with  the  precaution  of 
throwing  out  patroto  and  pickets.     There  was  no 
utility  i»  his  being -where  he  was^  and  with  a  little 
mane  activity  on  the  part  of  the  English  he  eouM 
Beivei  have  left  the  spot.   Washington,  from  VaUey 
F(tfge«  by  meanli  of  giassesr  discovered  Lafayette's 
imBsiDent'penl:  he. would  Bot  venture  from  his 
aw»  esBnp,  whetfe  be  had  scaroeiy  4000  men,  to 
his  relief,  but  he  began  to  Ht'e  some  great  gims  to 
wani  the  <  marduis  ii  bis  danger.     The  French- 
maai.  jn^Btantly  ned  pctt-mell  wkh  his  detachment, 
leaving  lOp  hia  way  six  fie)d»pieces :  for  a  time  it 
was  a  race  belsween  him  and  Grey  which  should 
get  first  tp-  Matson's  Ford ;  but  Grey's  men  were 
fatigued  with  their  long  night-march,  that  general 
hi^Mdf  lost  some  time  ia  making  ibrmal  and  use- 
less, pireparatioqa  for  attaek,  and  Lafayette  and  his 
people  ^t  across  the. ford  before  Grey  reached  it. 
General Grani  also  was  rather  slow  in  his  pursuit; 
and  thai  marqnie  WSB  even  allowed  time  to  send 
9oma.9f  his  men.  back  across  the  water,  and  re- 
qovfr. the  aritiUery  he  had  abandoned.      In  this 
qperation,  however^  some  forty  or  fifty  Americans 
wei^  skilled  ai^i  wounded,  and  a  few  more  taken 
pr^sonera.    Lafayette  then  placed  his  artillery  on 
some  high  and  broken  ground  which  rose  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  presented  a  front  which  de- 
terred attack,  as  the  British,  to  get  at  him,  must 
cross  the  ford  under  his  guns,  and  then  ascend 
the  face  of  that  rough  eminence.    Thus  failed  an 
expedition  which  had  been   well   oonceived,  at 
which,  with  a  little  more  rapidity,  would  in  all 
probability  have  terminated  the  career  of  Lafay- 
ette, who^  as  it  was,  had  had  a  very  narrotw  escape, 
and  had  run  the  greatest  risk  without  any  percept- 
ible object  and  without  the  least  military  skill  or 
forethought.*    The  censure,  of  course,  extends  to 
Washington,  who,  so  far  from  considering  himself 
in  a  coi^itioQ  to  succour  him  in  the  field,  thought 

*  '^'»y^  «xau«  Umaelf  by  throwing  the  blarn*  on  lome  Ame- 
rican militia. 


I  the  case  hopeless,  and  broke  his  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill,  lest  the  British,  after  annihilating  La- 
fayette's detachment,  should  fall  upon  himself  at 
Valley  Forge.  These  were  the  last  military  opera- 
tions in  America  over  which  Sir  William  Howe 
presided,  and  that  general  was  now  looking  to  a 
speedy  return  home,  and  a  different  sort  of  cam- 
paign in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  fully  re- 
solved, like  Burgoyne,  to  join  the  most  clamorous 
section  of  the  opposition,  and  to  lay  all  the  blame 
of  his  miserable  failures  and  gross  misconduct 
upon  ministers. 

The  king's  troops,  who  had  entered  Philadel- 
phia with  assurances  that  they  came  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
rescue  the  whole  country  from  the  ravages  and 
oppression  of  the  revolutionary  congress  and  army, 
were  now  employed  to  levy  contributions  and  to 
seize  horses  for  the  use  of  the  king's  army.  The 
royal  permission  for  Howe  to  retire  arrived  in  the 
month  of  April.  On  the  18th  of  Mav  his  officers 
gave  him  a  grand  f6te,  as  a  proper  leave-taldng. 
As  everything  connected  with  the  cdebration  was 
to  be  absurd  and  in  bad  taste,  they  called  the 
thing  a  Mischianza^  an  Italian  word  signifymg  a 
mixture  or  medley.  The  entertainment  is  said  not 
only  to  have  fax  exceeded  anything  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  America,  but  to  have  rivalled  even 
the  magnificent  exhibitions  of  that  vain-glorioos 
monarch  Louis  XIV.  All  the  colours  of  the  army 
were  arranged  in  a  grand  avemie  300  feet  long, 
and  lined  with  the  king's  troops,  with  two  prin- 
cipal arches  for  the  two  brothers  (the  admiral  and 
general)  to  march  along  in  pompous  procession, 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  with 
seven  silken  Knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and 
seven  more  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  and  fbui^ 
teen  damsels  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  each 
knight  bearing  an  appropriate  motto  in  allusion  to 
the  damsel  of  his  choice.  From  this  avenue  they 
marched  into  an  open  space  150  yards  square, 
lined  also  with  the  king's  troops,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  tilt  or  tournament,  or  mock  fight  of 
old  chivalry,  in  honour  of  the  two  heroes.  Lord 
Cathcart  acted  the  part  of  chief  knight;  his 
device  being  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion ;  his  motto, 
"  Surmounted  by  Love ;''  and  the  lady  he  pro- 
fessed to  honour.  Miss  Auchmuty.  On  the  top 
of  each  triumphal  arch  was  a  figure  of  Fame  be- 
spangled with  stars,  and  (at  the  proper  time, 
when  it  was  dark)  blowing  from  her  trumpet,  in 
letters  of  light,  Tes  lauriers  sont  immorteU,* 
How  the  elder  and  wiser  of  the  two  brothers,  who 
had  most  of  the  elements  of  real  greatness  in  his 
character,  and  who  subsequently,  in  a  different 
hemisphere,  gained  one  of  the  foremost  of  naval 
victories,  should  ever  have  consented  to  receive 
this  gross  adulation,  and  to  parade  his  person  in 
such  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  folly,  we  cannot 
possibly  comprehend.  In  any  country,  or  under 
any  other  combination  of  circumstances  whatever, 
the  exhibition  must  have  provoked  contempt  and 

*  "ThjUareli  are  immortal.** 
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derimoii.  In  America  it  would  have  been  mis- 
placed and  revolting,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  which,  if  not  exactly  a  civil  war,  was  very 
like  one,  even  if  the  Howes  had  been  constantly 
victorious,  and  had  finished  the  war  by  the  most 
brilliant  exploits.  But  the  general,  so  far  from 
being  victorious  and  finishing  the  war,  had  made 
any  prospect  of  a  termination  appear  more  distant 
than  ever : — since  the  affair  at  Brandywine  Creek 
he  had  achieved  nothing — he  had  been  revelling 
in  winter  quarters  from  October  to  the  middle  of 
May — ^he  was  now  preparing  to  quit  the  command 
in  disgust,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing 
worth  commemorating,  and  also  conscious  that 
the  army  must  evacuate  Philadelphia,  the  sole 
fruit  of  his  last  campaign,  and  for  the  acquirement 
of  which  Clinton  had  been  kept  penned  up  in 
New  York,  and  Burgoyne  sacrificed  at  Saratoga ! 
As  twenty  and  more  generals  and  field-officers,  in- 
cluding men  of  mature  age  and — in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life — of  respectable  understanding, 
joined  their  purses  and  their  inventions  to  get  up 
this  pageantry,  fitter  for  Astley's  or  Bartholomew 
Fair,  we  can  only  believe — and  there  are  other 
circumstances  and  lapses  of  conduct  which  tend  to 
justify  the  belief — that  there  grew  in  the  soil  of 
America  the  root  Shakspeare  speaks  of  as  having 
the  property  of  taking  **  the  reason  prisoner,"  and 
that  Howe  and  his  officers  had  all  eaten  of  it .♦ 
Six  days  after  the  (^te  Sir  William  Howe  took  his 
departure.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  arrived  from 
New  York  UJ  assume  the  chief  command.  Though 
guilty  of  such  egregious  follies,  Howe  was  much 
beloved  by  his  officers  and  men,  being  a  jovial  and 
companionable  man,  and  on  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely careful  of  their  lives  and  attentive  to  their 
comforts.  His  over-indulgence,  which  more  than 
half  ruined  the  army,  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
severely  censured  by  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
that  day.  The  parting  is  described  as  tender  and 
affecting ;  the  bravest  of  the  band  are  said  to 
have  shed  tears  when  the  general  stepped  into  his 

*  This  Miachianu  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  Thomas  Paino,  who 
pat  a  laughable  description  of  it  into  one  of  the  nnmbers  of  hb  Tiapw 
called  Tlte  Crisl».  "  He  bounces  ofl,"  Isays  Paine,  "  with  his  bombs 
awl  burning  hearts  set  upon  the  pillsrs  of  his  triumphant  arch, 
which,  at  tlie  proper  time  of  the  show,  burst  out  in  a  shower  of  f  quibs 
and  crackers  and  other  flreworks,  to  the  delight  and  amazement  of 
Miss  Craig,  Miss  Chew,  Miss  Redman,  and  all  the  other  miasns, 
dressed  out  ns  the  fair  damsels  of  the  Hlended  Rose  and  of  the  Bum- 
Idr  Motttttflin,  for  this  force  of  knight-errantry."  There  is  a  very 
elaborate  account  of  Uie  Mischianza  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1778, 
written  by  one  of  the  officers  present.  The  nffair  lastra  all  day  as 
well  as  oil  ni^^ht.  A  grand  regatta  on  the  Delawara  began  the  en- 
tertainment, with  all  tne  band^  on  shore  playing  "  God  save  the 
King."  After  the  mock  tournament,  tl»e  company  adjourned  "  to  tea, 
lemonade,  and  otiier  cooling  liquors ;  during  which  time  the 
knSi^lits  came  in,  "  and  on  their  knees  received  their  favours  from 
their  respective  ladU*s. **  This  was  followed  by  a  ball— the  Fnro 
tsd>le  not  being  omitted—and  the  ball  by  the  fireworks  and  a  won- 
derful supper  I  Eighteen  lutttres,  with  twenty-four  lights  each,  wcfe 
■urpendt^  frum  the  roof  of  the  temporary  banqneting-hall ;  300  wax 
tapers  were  disposed  along  the  tables,  where  there  were  430  covers 
and  1200  dishes.  Twenty  four  black  slaves,  in  Oriental  dresses, 
vHth  diver  collars  and  armlets,  were  ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bent 
themselves  to  the  eartli  as  the  general  and  admiral  approached  the 
table.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  supper  the  herald  of  the  Ulcnded 
Rose,  attended  by  his  trumpets,  entered  the  saloon  and  proclaimed 
healUu  to  the  king,  the  queen,  the  roynl  family,  the  army  and  uavy 
with  tfieir  respective  commanders,  the  kniuhts  and  their  ladies,  the 
ladies  io  general ;  and  every  toast  was  followed  by  a  flourish  of 
uasic.  Our  officer's  description  fills  thirteen  cloiely-prinied  columns ; 
— Imt  Khea !  jam  sotff . 


bargep  Admiral  Lord  Howe  was  almost  as  eager 
to  return  home  as  his  brother ;  hut  Lord  Sandwich 
had  assured  him  that  it  would  be  considered  a  very 
great  additional  misfortune  if  the  advantage  of  his 
able  assistance  were  lost  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  affairs;  and  then  the  rumours  of  the 
French  war,  and  then  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  America,  induced  him  to  stay. 
Yet  it  appears  he  remained  reluctantly,  and  did 
not  alter  his  determination  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand.* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  only  a  fortnight  after 
General  Howe's  departure,  Lord  Carlisle,  Gover- 
nor Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Eden,  the  new  commis- 
sioners, arrived  at  Philadelphia  to  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan.  They 
made  application  to  Washmgton  for  a  passport 
for  their  secretary,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  a  most 
high-spirited  and  able  man,  whose  name  was 
already  advantageously  known  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  who  aflerwards  devoted  himself  more 
closely  to  historical  literature,  and  left  a  name 
which  the  world  will  not  let  perish.  Washington 
harshly  refused  the  pass,  which  was  only  to  enable 
Ferguson  to  lay  some  overtures  of  the  commission 
before  congress ;  and  he  fbrwarded  the  letter  of  the 
king's  commissioners  to  congress  by  the  common 
military  post.  Ferguson,  who  had  a  roost  gallant 
spirit  in  a  martial  frame  of  body,  and  who  was  as 
well  fitted  by  nature  to  fight  battles  as  to  describe 
them,  returned  from  Washington's  outposts  in  no 
small  disgust.  Congress,  after  deliberating  for 
some  few  days  on  the  communications,  replied  to 
the  king's  commissioners,  through  their  president, 
that  the  act  of  parliament,  the  commission,  and 
the  commissioners'  own  letter  all  supposed  the 
people  of  the  American  States  to  be  still  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  all  founded 
upon  an'  idea  of  dependence  which  was  utterly 
inadmissible ;  that  they  were  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  they  had 
previously  contracted  (Silas  Deane  had  just  arrived 
from  Paris  with  the  French  treaties  ratified, 
and  with  abundant  assurances  of  assistance 
and  co-operation),  whenever  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should  show  a  sincere  disposition  for  that 
purpose ;  the  only  proof  of  which  would  be  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  or 
the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies  from  the 
United  States.  They  expressed  their  full  appro- 
bation of  Washington's  conduct  in  refusing  the 
passport  to  Dr.  Ferguson.  They  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  bold  if  they  had  not  expected  every 
moment  the  arrival  in  the  Delaware  of  the  fleet  of 
Count  d^Estaing,  with  a  considerable  land  force  on 
board.  Irritated  at  what  they  considered  the  gross 
insolence  of  congress,  and  encouraged  by  the  well- 
kno^^Ti  weakness  of  Washington,  the  British  officers 
looked  with  impatience  for  the  moment  when  they 
should  be  led  on  to  Valley  Forge.  But  Sir  Henry 
Clinton — apparently  limited  by  his  instructions 

•  Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  Howe. 
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from  the  government  at  home — ^waa  only  thinking 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  It  was  known  that 
Count  d'Estaing  was  at  sea,  and  had  the  start  of 
his  pursuer  Admiral  Byron,  hut  it  was  not  known 
on  what  part  of  the  coast  he  might  throw  his  troops, 
or  whether  his  destination  might  not  be  our  West 
India  Islands.  Philadelphia  was  a  very  had  point 
from  which  to  watch  the  new  enemy,  or  to  tnrow 
reinforcements  to  such  places  as  might  be  menaced. 
New  York  too,  the  far  more  important  position, 
might  be  put  in  jeopardy,  if  the  French  should 
appear  in  great  force.  These  were  certainly  strong 
reasons  for  re<K)mmending  a  retreat  to  the  Hudson, 
but  it  appears  to  us,  as  it  did  to  most  of  the  officers 
present,  that  before  beginning  the  retreat  Clinton 
ought  to  have  made  an  assault  on  Valley  Forge. 
Two  days  would  have  been  enough  for  the  march 
and  the  battle,  and  a  day  and  a  half  for  the  return 
to  Philadelphia.  If  Washington  had  staid  to 
fight  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we 
believe  that  his  intention  was  to  have  staid  and  have 
ris^ked  a  battle.  As  it  was,  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  was  not  begun  till  the  17th  of  June, 
or  nearly  a  month  after  the  departure  of  Howe. 
What  had  been  done  during  that  interval — in  a 
length  of  time  in  which  great  men  have  begun  and 
ended  a  campaign,  and  with  it  a  whole  war?  We 
know  pot.  It  could  scarcely  have  happened  that 
Clinton  and  his  army  relied  on  the  effects  of  Lord 
North's  last  conciliatory  scheme,  or  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity  by  the 
procrastination  of  congress  in  replying  to  the  com- 
missioners' letter.  But  even  after  the  reception  of 
their  reply,  there  was  time  for  a  movement  against 
Valley  Forge — a  movement  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  for  the  honour  of  arms ;  for  even  if  it 
had  been  attended  with  no  other  consequence  than 
the  precipitate  flight  of  Washington,  it  would  have 
tended  to  deprive  the  contemplated  retreat  of  the 
British  of  several  of  its  circumstances  of  discourage- 
ment and  disgrace,  while  it  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  fighting  upon  the  road  to  New  York, 
when  the  army  would  be  encumbered  with  all  its 
baggage,  broken  into  separate  divisions,  embar- 
rassed ]>y  bad  roads,  rivers,  creeks,  ravines,  and 
mountain-passes.  A  day  or  two  more  or  less  could 
have  mattered  very  little,  and,  though  the  minis- 
terial order  was  peremptory,  it  did  not  name  the 
precise  day  for  beginning  the  retreat.  Nothing  of 
this  sort,  however,  was  done  or  attempted ;  and  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Philadelphia  was 
evacuated,  and  the  British  army  collected  on  a 
point  of  land  below  the  town,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  where  the  boats  and 
vessels  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  were  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  to  convey  them  over  to  the  Jersey  shore, 
whence  they  were  to  march  for  New  York.  The 
disheartened  troops  were  followed  by  a  long  and  sad 
train  of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  nearly  all  the 
royalists  of  Philadelphia,  who  carried  with  them 
their  merchandise  and  their  moveable  property. 
It  was  a  hard  fate  thus  to  become  outcasts  and 
wanderers  with  an  army  which  had  encouraged 


them  to  commit  themselves,  and  which  had  failed 
in  protecting  them  in  their  homes ;  but  the  few 
who  ventured  to  remain  suffered  worse  things  at 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen :  some  were  banished 
and  despoiled  of  all  their  proper^,  some  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  tried  for  their  lives,  and 
two — Roberts  and  Carlisle,  both  quakers  and  men 
of  respectable  character — were  hanged  as  traitors. 
From  the  Jersey  shore  the  march  of  the  army  was 
exceedingly  slow,  for  the  country  abounded  with 
rough  roads  and  difficult  passes,  and  Clinton  had 
very  properly  judged  it  necessary  to  carry  with 
him  a  heavy  supply  of  provisions* and  baggage. 
A  detachment  of  Americans  entered  Philadelphia 
at  one  end  as  the  last  companies  of  the  British 
marched  out  at  the  other,  and  Washington 
had  detached  General  Maxwell,  with  a  brigade, 
into  New  Jersey,  with  orders  to  assemble  the 
militia,  break  down  the  bridges,  and  harass  and 
impede  the  British  troops,  until  he,  with  the  main 
army,  which  was  now  rapidly  receiving  reinforce- 
ments as  the  British  seemed  flying,  should  cross 
the  Delaware  to  fall  upon  their  rear.  But  the 
broken  bridges  were  soon  mended,  the  militia  were 
everywhere  driven  from  the  passes  they  occupied, 
and,  though  Washington  crowed  the  Delaware  and 
hung  upon  Clinton's  flank  and  rear,  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  him,  and  carefiilly  selected  for 
himself  such  ground,  and  such  a  line  of  march,  as 
prevented  his  being  attacked  by  the  British. 
Several  days  passed  in  this  manner,  the  enemy 
pursuing,  or  following,  being  in  evident  fear  of  the 
army  that  was  retreating.  Washington,  it  appears, 
was  for  hazarding  a  general  engagement ;  but,  of 
seventeen  ffeneraU,  only  Wayne  and  Cadwallader 
were  decidedly  in  favour  of  attacking  the  enemy. 
General  Lee,  the  deserter,  who,  instead  of  being 
hanged,  had  been  recently  exchanged,  as  if  the 
British  government  had  consented  to  the  annulling 
of  the  rules  of  war  and  laws  of  nations,  was  most 
decidedly  against  hazarding  either  a  general  or 
partial  engagement,  vehemently  maintaining  the  opi- 
nion that,  though  Washington  had  now  with  him 
from  10,000  to  12,000  fighting  men,  and  Clinton 
not  more  than  10,000  effective  men,  the  Americans 
must  inevitably  be  beaten.  He  said  that  it  would 
be  criminal  to  hazard  an  action  with  a  force  so 
nearly  equal ;  that  the  fbreign  alliances  which  had 
been  contracted  placed  America  on  very  safe 
ground,  so  that  defeat  alone  could  now  endanger 
her  independence ;  that  the  army  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  defeat ;  that  any  attempt 
at  a  partial  action  would  bring  on  a  general  action, 
which  ought  not  to  be  fought  unless  every  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  which  he 
held  not  to  be  the  case  at  present,  although  the 
British  were  in  retreat ;  and  he  repeated,  in  his 
earnest  and  rough  manner,  that  the  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  English  must  give  them  certain  vic- 
tory. As  a  very  high  notion  was  entertained  of 
Lee's  military  skill,  and  as  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  more  than  once  corrected  the  rashness  of 
Washington,  his  opinion  was  of  great  weight  in 
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the  American  camp.  The  Prussian  veteran  Steu* 
ben  concurred  with  Lee,  as  also  did  Dn  Portail,  a 
French  officer  of  some  reputation.  Young  La- 
feyette,  who  considered  it  his  duty  as  a  French- 
man to  abhor  Lee  as  an  Englishman,  dissented 
from  him  in  opinion;  but  his  judgment  did  not 
meet  with  much  consideration,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  he  did  not  openly  embrace  Washington's  idea 
of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  These  de- 
liberations took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
retreat,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  Clinton 
was  encamped  at  AUentown,  and  Washington 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  the  question  was  de- 
bated again  in  a  council-of-war,  wherein  the  pro-, 
position  of  a  eeneral  action  was  again  negatived, 
and  a  proposed  carried  to  strengthen  the  detach- 
ments which  had  got  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Bri- 
tish. And  accordingly  1500  picked  men  were 
thrown  in  the  direction  specified.  Washington, 
however,  still  clung  to  the  notion  of  fighting  more 
at  large,  and  he  secredy  determined  so  to  do  in 
spite  of  the  great  majority  in  the  coimcil-of-war. 
Continuing  his  retreat,  Clinton,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  encamped  on  some  high  grounds  near  Free- 
hold Court-house,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
The  American  corps  that  had  been  hovering  on  his 
left  flank  had  got  into  his  rear,  and  had  taken  post 
at  EngUshtown,  a  few  miles  off:  they  had  been 
gradually  increased  until  they  were  at  the  very 
least  4000  strong.  Greneral  Lee  had  a  right  to 
claim  his  tour  of(iuty  and  take  the  command  of 
this  division;  but,  as  he  had  declared  himself 
against  hazarding  even  a  partial  engagement,  and 
as,  the  councH-of-war  having  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  battle,  he  very  naturally  supposed 
that  nothing  more  would  be  attempted  tnan  to 
keep  watch  over  Clinton,  restrain  his  foraging  par- 
ties, and  cut  ofif  his  stragglers,  he  showed  no  dis- 
inclination to  waive  his  claim  to  the  command,  and 
to  yield  the  tour  of  duty  to  Lafayette,  whom  Wash- 
ington proposed  because  he  knew  that  the  young 
Frenchman  would  second  his  heart's  wish,  and 
bring  on  an  action,  whereas  the  cautious  Lee  would 
not.  If  all  this  was  not  a  trick  played  upon  the 
irritable  veteran,  we  know  nothing  of  deception  and 
juggling ;  nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  how  any 
man,  though  far  less  irritable  than  Lee,  could  have 
avoided  resenting  such  conduct  when  it  was  dis- 
covered. Washington's  orders  to  Lafayette  were 
to  attack  Clinton's  rear  or  flank  by  detachment,  or 
with  the  whole  force,  of  4000  men,  as  he  should  see 
fit  But  the  Frenchman  was  scarcely  gone  to  take 
the  command  when  Lee  began  to  regret  having 
yielded  it  to  him  out  of  his  turn ;  and,  pique  and 
jealousy  apart,  a  veteran  might  see  serious  objec- 
tions to  committing  so  large  a  part  of  the  army  to 
the  conduct  of  an  inexperienced  officer,  one  who  had 
not  attained  the  legal  age  of  manhood,  and  who 
could  scarcely  speak  the  language  of  the  people 
he  was  commanding.  He  therefore  earnestly 
solicited  Washington  to  let  him  take  the  command. 
Washington,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  Lee  with 
two  additional  brigades  to  join  the  marquis  at 


Englishtown,  with  the  strange  order,  if  true — 
which  we  greatly  doubt — ^to  take  the  command, 
which  was  every  way  his  right,  and  yet  to  carry 
into  execution  any  enterprise  already  formed  by 
Lafayette,  as  if  the  commanding  officer  had  not 
been  changed,  and  as  if  the  Frenchman  had  still 
the  supreme  voice.  We  believe  that  no  general 
officer  m  his  senses  would  have  submitted  to  such 
regulations  and  restrictions,  and  that  if  Lee  really 
submitted  to  them  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
what  happened  to  him  afterwards.  He  reached 
Englishtown  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  in- 
creased the  force  there  to  5000  men.  About  the 
same  time,  Mor^,  with  his  riflemen,  got  on 
Clinton's  right  flank,  and  General  Dickenson 
hung  on  his  left  flank  with  about  a  thousand 
miHtia.  Unless  Washington  had  been  reinforced, 
the  troops  which  he  retained  under  his  own  eye 
in  Clinton's  front  must  have  been  considerablv 
less  than  the  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  Britisn 
under  Lee  and  Lafayette.  On  the  21th  few 
or  no  changes  were  made,  but  the  Americans 
were  deceived  in  their  expectation  that  Clinton 
had  not  discovered  their  manceuvres.  The  Eng- 
lish general,  however,  concluded,  from  the  cau- 
tion and  backwardness  they  had  hitherto  dis- 
played, that  they  intended  rather  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  baggage  than  to  risk  a  general 
engagement;  and  he  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  28th  of  June,  at 
the  first  peep  of  dawn,  he  continued  his  retreat  by 
sending  out  General  Knyphausen's  entire  division, 
consisting  of  the  German  troops  and  a  battalion  of 
British  hght  infantry,  making,  together,  4000 
fighting  men,  with  all  the  haggage,  and  with 
orders  to  move  quickly,  yet  compactly ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  sooner,  in 
order  to  avoid  pressing  too  closely  upon  the  enor- 
mously long  line  of  baggage,  Clinton  moved  with 
the  other  division  of  his  army,  placing  to  defend 
his  rear  the  brave  and  active  Lord  Comwallis. 
CornwaUis  had  scarcely  ridden  out  of  the  village, 
and  the  head  of  the  division  had  scarcely  descended 
into  a  plain  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad^ 
when  Washington  threw  forward  detachments  to 
the  heights  of  Freehold  Court,  from  which  Clinton 
had  moved.  Nearly  at  the  same  instant  intelli- 
gence was  brought  m  that  large  columns  of  the 
enemy  were  marching  on  both  flanks.  Clinton, 
who  was  riding  with  Comwallis  in  the  rear,  called 
a  halt,  formed  into  line,  and  checked  the  Ame- 
ricans who  were  running  after  him  down  the  hill. 
He  then  followed  them  to  the  heights  and  made 
them  fly  still  farther  back.  This  movement  brought 
him  in  sight  of  a  second  detachment  drawn  up  in 
line  on  very  advantageous  ground ;  and  there  was 
another  strong  column  which  Lee  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  roimd  from  Englishtown  to  make  an 
attack,  not  on  the  baggage,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  but  upon  Clinton^s  rear.  As  Lee  saw 
that  Clinton  and  Comwallis  were  tuming  on  tlieir 
pursuers,  not  with  a  weak  rear  division,  as  Wash- 
mgton  had  calculated,  but  with  more  than  one- 
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half  of  their  army,  compriaing  nearly  all  the  Bri- 
tlBh  troops,  as  his  position  was  a  bad  one,  and  as 
the  militia  appointed  to  support  him  betrayed 
much  unsteadiness,  Lee  retreated  by  a  side  move- 
ment, leaving  the  British  to  gain  ^e  heights 
and  sweep  the  Americans  there  before  them  by 
a  brilliant  charge.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone  in  rushing  up  the  hills  under  a 
burning  sun,  the  English  followed  the  fugitives  to 
some  distance.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  including  most  of  the  militia  regi- 
ments, was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  panic  when 
Washington  brought  up  his  main  body.  Having 
stopped  the  flight  he  galloped  to  the  spot  to  which 
Lee  had  retired,  and  assailed  him  with  some  bitter, 
reproachful  words  for  having  quitted  the  ground  to 
which  he  had  been  ordered — ^which  ground  was 
little  better  than  a  morass,  with  a  ravine  behind  it, 
into  which  Lee's  column  would  assuredly  have  been 
driven  by  the  British  if  he  had  not  retreated  in 
time.  It  appears,  moreover,  perfectly  clear,  that 
Lee  still  conceived  that  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
council-of-war  was  to  be  acted  upon;  that  no  great 
risks  were  to  be  run  in  bringing  on  an  engagement, 
and  that  the  real  object  was  to  stop  the  English 
baggage  and  to  cut  off  their  rear,  which  last  oper- 
ation was  rendered  altogether  impracticable  by 
Clinton's  disposition  of  his  forces.  Lee,  who  had 
retired  with  admirable  quickness  of  decision,  and 
with  all  the  order  and  skill  worthy  of  a  clever  and 
experienced  soldier,  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
langui^  of  Washington  ;  but  he  obeyed  the  order 
now  given  to  wait  the  attack  of  a  British  column 
on  the  ground  he  occupied,  and  so  check  the  pur- 
suit. Lee  was  swept  from  that  ground  also,  but 
not  until  he  had  made  a  good  stand,  which  allowed 
Washington  time  to  concentrate  his  forces;  and 
when  he  retreated  it  was  again  in  an  admirable 
manner.  We  despise  the  man  and  his  unprin- 
cipled vagaries,  but  it  is  as  certain  that  Lee  was  a 
good  soldier  as  it  is  that  Washington  was  jealous 
of  him.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
French  marquis,  who  was  with  Lee,  assumed  the 
credit  of  everything  that  was  well  done  by  this 
division.*  The  commander-in-chief  had  by  this 
time  posted  himself  upon  strong  high  ground  be- 
hind a  morass,  with  the  so-called  Lord  Stirling  in 
his  left  wing,  well  provided  with  field-pieces.  His 
whole  design  was  changed,  and  instead  of  attacking 
Clinton  he  only  thought  of  defending  himself.  As 
nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  American  army  was 
collected  round  about  Freehold  Court-house,  Clin- 
ton was  under  no  apprehension  as  to  his  baggage 
escorted  by  the  van  and  4000  Germans,  and  he 
knew  that  a  few  hours'  time  would  allow  Knyp- 
hausen  to  get  through  some  defiles,  where,  if  the 
Americans  had  been  in  any  force— if  Lee's  advice, 
and  not  Washington's,  had  been  acted  upon — they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  in  stopping  the  march 
of  Knyphausen  and  getting  possession  of  a  good 
part  of  the  baggage.     Clmton,  with  little  more 

*  Lateyetle'f  aeeoant  of  tiie  UtU«  Is  yapouriog  and  taiy  in  the 
•ztrame. 


than  one  half  of  his  army  with  him,  could  not 
contemplate  any  decisive  victory,  but  he  counted 
upon  saving  all  his  baggage  and  giving  Wash- 
ington a  blow  which  he  would  remember;  and 
in  both  these  objects  he  succeeded  very  com- 
pletely. In  spite  of  the  fire  of  Stirling's  artil- 
lery, part  of  the  second  British  line  occupied 
some  ground  upon  Washington's  left  flank,  which 
was  actually  turned  by  the  light  infimtry  and 
Queen's  Rangers;  but  still  more  artillery  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them;  the  morass  in  the 
American  front  was  impassable ;  and,  having  kept 
up  the  fight  for  some  hours,  Clinton  withdrew  his 
men,  exhausted  by  the  excessive  heat,  to  the 
ground  he  had  occupied  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
before  Washington's  arrival.  In  the  various  en- 
gagements of  the  day  he  had  lost,'  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  about  three  hundred  men, 
including  twenty  officers  :*  and  such  was  the  ter* 
rible  heat  of  that  day,  that  three  sergeants  and 
fifty-six  privates  dropped  dead  without  a  wound ! 
Washington's  loss  was  somewhat  greater.  He  did 
not  dare  follow  Clinton,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  except  firing  a  few  long  shots — a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  powder  and  cannon-ball.  Having 
rested  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  English  general 
moved  from  his  position  and  marched  by  the  road 
he  had  originally  chosen,  to  join  Knyphausen  and 
the  baggage,  which  was  all  perfectly  safe,  the 
Germans  having  beaten  off  a  few  light  troops  and 
militia  men  who  had  attempted  to  stop  and  carry 
off  some  of  the  waggons.  Clinton's  march  in  the 
cool  night  was  pleasant  and  wholly  unmolested — 
for  not  a  single  American  ventured  to  follow  him, 
although  they  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  his 
movement,  as  they  had  spies  everywhere,  and  as  a 
ludicrous  accident  occuired  which  led  to  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  that  lasted  hvt  minutes  in  the 
British  camp.f  The  events  of  the  preceding  day 
had  fully  proved  that,  by  their  superiority  in  dis- 
cipline, one-half  of  the  British  army  could  con- 
tend with  the  whole  of  the  American :  Washington 
had  expected  a  triumph,  and  had  met  with  a 
check,  and  he  had  determined  to  hasten  to  the 
Hudson  by  another  road,  in  order  to  join  an  army 
collected  by  General  Gates,  instead  of  following 
Clinton.  Congress,  however,  celebrated  the  affair 
of  Freehold  Court-house  as  a  great  and  glorious 
victory,  and  an  American  court-martial  suspended 

•  The  mort  dkUnguiahed  utd  most  Umented  of  CUntoa*i  oOoen 
was  the  HoBounble  Li«iiteiiaut-Colon«l  Moocktoo,  who  Ml  at  Um 
head  of  Uie  grenadien  in  the  execution  of  a  moftt  haxardoua  datr. 
Hia  men  gave  him  what  waa  tmly  a  loldier  «  bnrial.  *•  During  the 
confusion  of  a  dangerous  cannonade,  the  battalion  in  parties  lelieved 
each  other,  nuUl.  with  their  bayonets  (being  destitute  of  oiore 
proper  tools),  they  perfected  a  grave,  where  they  laid  the  body  of 
their  beloved  commanding  officer,  nlaciug  over  it  uith  their  ^^f**** 
the  earth  thev  had  moistened  with  their  tears."— JS^ted^ua. 

t  Jurt  as  the  British  were  beginning  to  move  oflT,  some  Ahmiw^* 
cattle  were  stra;,'gling  through  a  wood,  and  a  balialion  of  our  U^ht 
inCuttry,  taking  them  for  Uio  enemy.  bcMsn  a  sharp  Ore  upon  theai 
which  continued  for  five  minutes.  Yet  Waahingum.  in  hia  letter  to 
congress,  says  that  Clinton  w^nt  off  in  such  silence  and  seciec>'.  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  his  going;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  woold  hnre 

Krsued  the  British  if  he  had  known  of  their  departure  in  time 
It,  without  straggling  cows  ;or  horses,  alid  the  long  eraah  of  man- 
kotry.  he  must  have  been  aware  of  Clinton's  movement,  for  he  iMd 
outposts  dose  to  the  British  position  and  patrols  guing  round  it  to 
watch  it.  It  was  not  a  dark  winter  night,  but  a  beautifMl  night  of 
June. 
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General  Lee  from  all  command  for  his  conduct 
during  that  day,  and  for  sharp  letters  ^nritten 
afterwards  to  Washington.* 

Clinton,  with  bag  and  baggage,  got  safely  to 
New  York  on  the  5th  of  July,  only  six  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  Count 
d'Estaing,  who  had  lost  many  days  by  putting 
into  the  Delaware,  where  he  expected  to  find  both 
Clinton  and  Lord  Howe.  But  Ijord  Howe  had 
come  round  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  now  lying 
there  with  six  ships  of  64  guns,  three  of  50,  two 
of  40,  and  a  few  small  frigates  and  sloops.  Nearly 
all  of  these  vessels  were  old  and  out  of  repair, 
and  the  crews  were  short  of  their  complements. 
D'Estaing's  force  consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line  and  three  or  four  heavy  frigates:  some  of 
his  ships  were  of  the  largest  class,  one  being  of 
90  guns,  one  of  80,  and  six  of  70  guns  each. 
Collectively  he  had  854  guns  to  oppose  to  Howe's 
614,  and  the  weight  of  his  metal  and  the  size  of 
his  ships  were  greater  in  proportion  even  than  the 
numbers  of  the  guns.  From  his  great  superiority 
of  force  it  was  fnlly  expected  mat  the  French 
admiral  would  attack  immediately,  but  he  lay  for 
eleven  days  at  anchor  outside  the  Hook,  doing 
little  or  nothing  except  landing  M.  Girard,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis  XVI.  to  congress.  During 
those  precious  days  Lord  Howe  put  his  ships  in 
order  and  recruited  his  crews.  English  seamen 
of  all  classes  volunteered  their  services,  "  Never, 
indeed,"  says  his  lordship's  able  biographer,  **  did 
the  spirit  of  British  seamen  shine  forth  with  greater 
lustre  than  on  this  occasion.  A  thousand  volun- 
'  teers  were  immediately  dispatched  from  the  trans- 
ports to  serve  in  the  fleet ;  others  were  daily  join- 
ing it ;  masters  and  mates  of  merchantmen  offered 
their  services.  Every  disposition  was  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  fleet  and  the  multitude  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  in  the  bay,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
venturing  to  pass  the  bar."t  As  d'Estaing  would 
not  come  to  tnem,  the  British  sailors  were  anxious 
to  go  to  him,  notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in 
ships  and  guns ;  but  the  crisis  called  for  extreme 
caution — a  defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
troops  on  shore — and  Howe  wisely  moderated 
their  ardour  and  impatience.  At  last,  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  d*Estaing  weighed  anchor,  just  at  the 
time  of  high  water,  when  his  largest  ships  might 
have  passed  the  bar  without  difficulty,  t  All  hands 
in  Howe's  fleet  expected  he  would  cross  the  bar, 
and  joyfully  prepared  for  a  brush  with  the  French- 
men. But  d'Estaing  had  no  such  intention ;  and, 
instead  of  entering  Sandy  Hook,  he  stood  out  to 
sea,  and  then  shaped  his  course  to  the  northward, 
to  attempt  the  much  easier  enterprise  of  reducing 
Rhode  Island.  A  few  days  after  d'Estaing  had 
left  his  anchorage  outside  Uie  Hook,  some  two  or 
three  of  Vice- Admiral  Byron's  fleet  joined  Howe, 
storm-beaten  and  crippled.     If  they  had  arrived  a 

*  Marshall. — Gordon.— Sledmaa.— Amu  Regist.^^BaniMy.— Carlo 
Botta. 

t  Sir  John  Barrow. 

I  LafWyette,  with  his  ninal  accaracy,  \*»y  tlint  Uicrc  wa«  not 
water  eooQgh  to  float  the  French  ihipa  over  the  bar. 
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few  days  sooner,  or  if  d'Estaing  had  staid  a  few 
days  longer,  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
French.  Except  one  14,  the  *  Cornwall' — and 
she  was  in  no  good  condition — Byron's  ships 
were  little  better  than  wrecks.  Every  effort, 
however,  was  made  to  put  them  in ,  sailing 
and  fighting  trim ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days  Howe  sailed  in  quest  of  d'Estaing.  That 
French  admiral,  having  been  joined  when  near 
the  coast  by  Lafeyette  with  2000  American  troops, 
entered  the  Sound — ^the  narrow  passage  which  sepa- 
rates Rhode  Island  from  Connecticut — on  the  8th 
of  August,  and  prepared  to  land  near  Newport,  the 
principal  harbour  of  the  island,  where  four  Eng- 
lish frigates  were  lying  at  anchor.  As  the  defence 
or  flight  of  these  frigates  was  equally  impracticable, 
the  commanders  landed  their  crews  and  set  fire  to 
them.  The  American  general,  Sullivan,  who  had 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Island  for 
some  months,  and  not  without  sufffering  consider*- 
able  loss  from  the  British  troops  on  the  island, 
joined  Count  d'Estaing  with  some  thousands  of 
men  to  achieve  its  reduction.  Sullivan  considered 
that  the  supreme  command  ought  to  rest  with 
him ;  but  d  Estaing,  who  was  a  lieutenant-general 
as  well  as  admiral  in  the  French  service,  contended 
that  he  ought  to  command  over  Sullivan,  who  had 
only  the  rank  of  major-general.  As  the  Americans 
were  quite  as  punctilious  as  the  French,  a  high 
quarrel  arose  between  the  two  allies,  and  they  were 
disputing  who  should  land  first,  and  who  second, 
or  whether  they  should  not  land  both  together  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  island,  but — for  the  sake  of 
etiquette — ^precisely  at  the  same  moment,  when 
Howe  hove  in  sight  with  the  English  fleet.  This 
was  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  before  any  troops 
had  been  landed  on  the  island.  The  wind  was 
blowing  directly  into  the  narrow  passage,  so  that 
d'Estaing  could  not  issue  forth  to  meet  the  Eng- 
lish fleet;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the 
wind  shifted  suddenly,  and  the  count  stood  out  to 
sea,  informing  Sullivan  that,  on  his  return  from, 
beating  Lord  Howe,  he  would  land  the  French 
troops  he  had  on  board  to  co-operate  with  that 
general,  without  any  further  debate  as  to  prece- 
dence. The  Frenchman  came  out  with  his  whole 
fleet,  apparently  with  the  decided  intention  of 
engaging  Howe.  But  Howe  justly  considered  the 
weather-gage  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  given 
to  an  enemy  superior  in  force,  and  he  tacked  and 
manoeuvred  in  order  to  get  between  the  French 
and  the  wind.  D'Estaing,.  not  wholly  confiding 
in  the  superior  size  of  his  ships  and  bore  of  his 
guns,  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  In  these  manoeuvres  the  two  hostile 
fleets  ran « out  of  sight  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Connecticut  coast;  and  Sullivan,  after  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Lafayette,  who  was  very  eager  in 
supporting  what  he  called  the  honour  of  France, 
and  who  insisted  that  operations  ought  not  to  be 
commenced  before  the  return  of  d'Estaing,  landed 
in  the  island  with  10,000  men,  chiefly  militia,  and 
b^;an  the  siege  of  Newport.    This  gave  rise  to 
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KswpomT,  Rbodk  Islakd. 
From  a  Drawing  made  by  Page  in  1778. 


furious  disaenBions  between'the  Americans  and  their 
great  allies.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Howe,  seeing 
that  the  wind  was  steady,  and  that  he  could  not,  by 
manoeuvring,  gain  the  weather-gage,  hove  to,  formed 
into  line,  and  prepared  to  engage  d'Estaing  to  lee- 
ward. Whether  the  French  admiral  would  have 
accepted  the  challenge  or  not,  was  left  undecided 
by  a  furious  storm  which  sprung  up  at  the  doubt- 
ful moment,  and  dispersed  both  fleets  over  the  face 
of  the  ocean.  Both  suffered  greatly,  but,  owing  to 
the  better  skill  of  our  seamen,  Howe's  fleet  suffered 
least.  The  *  Languedoc,'  of  90  guns,  d'Estaing*s 
flag-ship,  was  dismasted,  and  other  French  ships 
were  left  in  an  unmanageable  state.  This  was  on 
the  12th  of  August.  The  next  day  only  seven  of 
Lord  Howe's  fleet  were  with  him.  But  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  *  Renown,'  of  50  guns, 
fell  in  with  the  dismas.ed  *  Languedoc,'  and  at- 
tacked her  with  great  spirit ;  and  Commodore 
Hotham,  in  the  *  Preston,'  of  50  guns,  fell  in  with 
the  '  Tonnant,'  of  80  guns,  who  had  only  her  main- 
mast standing:  both  these  French  ships  were 
cruelly  mauled,  and  only  escaped  capture  by  the 
timely  apparition  of  other  portions  of  d'Estaing's 
scattered  fleet.  A  day  or  two  after,  chance  brought 
together  two  other  ships  of  the  contending  parties, 
neither  of  which  had  suffered  materildly  in  the 
hurricane.  These  were  the  *Isis,'  of  50  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Rayner,  and  the  *  Caesar,' 
of  74  guns,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Bou- 
gainville. They  fought  desperately  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  being  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
close  alongside,  or  within  half  musket-shot  of  each 
other.     The  Frenchman  had  home  down  in  full 


confidence  of  capturing  the  *  Isis,*  but  his  guns 
were  over-loaded  and  badly  served,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  contest  he  made  off  before  the  wind,  with 
his  decks  strewed  with  seventy  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Bougainville  lost  an  arm  and  an  eye. 
The  *Isis'  had  suffered  too  much  in  her  masts 
and  rigging  to  be  able  to  follow  the  French- 
man, but  she  had  only  one  man  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.*  The  storm  which  had  scattered  the 
fleets  had  done  no  small  mischief  to  Sullivan^s 
besieging  force  on  Rhode  Island,  •*  the  Eden 
of  America:"  it  had  blown  down  all  the  tents, 
damaged  the  ammunition,  drenched  the  soldiers, 
and  caused  the  death  of  several  of  them.  When 
it  abated  Sullivan  renewed  his  siege ;  but,  though 
the  garrison  of  Newport  amounted  only  to  some 
1200  men  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Pigott,  he  did  not  venture  upon  an  assault,  but  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  approaches.  The  re-appear- 
ance of  d'Estaing,  shattered  and  helpless,  d^id  not 
much  encourage  the  besiegers ;  and,  when  the 
French  admiral  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
to  Boston  to  refit,  they  lost  all  hope,  and  began  to 
desert  and  cross  over  in  large  bodies  to  Connec- 
ticut. Sullivan  commissioned  Lafayette  to  wait  on 
d'Estaing,  fand  remonstrate  against  his  resolution ; 
but  the  French  admiral  had  strict  orders  from  his 
government  to  be  very  careful  of  his  fleet ;  he  had 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  Howe  had  received 
reinforcements,  and,  very  naturally  caring  more 
for  his  ships  than  for  the  reduction  of  so  insignifi- 
cant a  place  as  Newport,  he  adhered  to  his  resolu- 

*  Sir  John  Barrow,  lAtb  of  Earl  Howe. — Captain  Schombetg, 
Nav.  Chron.— Aniii  Regist. 
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tion  of  getting  to  a  place  of  safety.  Sullivan  then 
implored  him  to  leave  at  least  the  French  land 
forces  he  had  on  board.  The  bearer  of  Sullivan's 
letter  was  also  charged  with  a  protest  written  in 
angry  terms,  and  complaining  of  the  desertion  of 
the  French,  and  signed  by  all  Uie  general  officers 
in  Rhode  Island  except  Lafayette.  But  Sullivan's 
entreaties  were  ineflFectual ;  the  protest  was  consi- 
dered as  insulting,  and  d'Estaing  sailed  away  for 
Boston.  General  Sullivan  then  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  retired  to  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Sir  Robert  Pigott  pursued  him  and  brought  him 
to  battle  on  Ihe  29th  of  August.  The  loss  was 
about  equal ;  but  Washington  ordered  Sullivan  to 
evacuate  the  island  immediately,  and  Sullivan 
passed  over  to  the  continent  in  great  haste  and 
disorder.  He  cleared  out  just  in  time  ;  for  on  the 
following  day  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  arrived 
at  Rhode  Island.  Sullivan  attributed  his  failure 
solely  to  the  French,  and  he  published  some  letters 
reflecting  very  severely  on  the  conduct  of  d'Estaing, 
and  inserted  m  an  order  of  the  day  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  been  basely  abandoned  by  their  new 
allies.  These  animosities  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  d'Estaing  was  very  badly  received  at  Boston ; 
tumults  in  the  streets  followed  his  arrival;  the 
Yankee  seamen  hooted  the  French,  and  in  a 
scuffle  between  them  M.  de  Saint  Sauveur,  a 
French  officer,  was  killed.  Some  of  the  hottest 
men  in  congress  took  up  Sullivan's  quarrel  and 
complaints,  and  the  French  alliance,  which  had  re- 
cently been  so  popular  with  the  revolutionary 
Earty,  nnd  which  was  still  so  useful,  was  repro- 
ated  and  reviled  with  a  truly  democratic  licence 
of  language.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  other 
riots  happened  at  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina, 
between  American  and  French  seamen,  and  they 
did  not  end  till  several  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides,  in  a  hot  fire  of  artillery  and  ship-guns. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  king's  commissioners 
had  published  certain  strong  reflections  on  the 
perfidy  of  the  French,  which  they  said  was  too 
universally  acknowledged  to  require  any  new  proof. 
Lafayette,  like  a  vapouring  coxcomb,  challenged 
Lord  Carlisle  for  these  expressions,  so  dishonour- 
ing to  his  nation ;  but  his  lordship  declined  the 
duel,  not  without  marks  of  contempt  for  the  chal- 
lenger. After  relieving  Rhode  Island,  Clinton  re- 
turned towards  New  York  as  far  as  New  London, 
on  the  Connecticut  coast,  where  he  proposed 
making  a  descent  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  swarm  of  privateers.  But  the  weather  proved 
unfavourable,  and  he  continued  his  voyage  to 
New  York,  detaching  Major-General  Grey  to 
Buzzard  Bay,  in  Massachusetts,  another  famous 
rendezvous  of  American  privateers.  Grey  per- 
formed this  duty  with  rapidity  and  success  ; — 
he  destroyed  seventy  sail  of  ships,  many  store- 
houses and  wharfs;  demolished  a  fort  mounting 
eleven  pieces  of  heavy  cannon;  and  then,  pro- 
ceeding to  an  island  called  Martha's  Vineyard, 
he  took    or  biimed  several    more   vessels,    de- 
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stroyed  a  salt-work,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  and  furnish  a  contribution 
of  10,000  sheep  and  300  oxen,  with  which  season- 
able supply  of  provisions  he  returned  to  New 
York.  Shortly  after,  Major-General  Grey,  who 
had  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  this  kind  of  en- 
terprises ever  since  his  surprising  General  Wayne 
in  the  wood  near  Brandywine  Creek,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  New  Jersey,  surrounded  an  American 
detachment  at  the  dead  of  night,  killed  most  of 
them,  and  took  the  rest,  including  the  commander. 
Colonel  Baylor,  prisoners ;  and  a  small  squadron, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Collins,  with  some 
land  troops  on  board  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Patnck  Ferguson,  not  only  destroyed  a  nest  of 
privateers  at  Litue  Egg  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  but  also  cut  to  pieces  a  part  of  the 
legion  of  Count  Pulawski.  These  petty  enterprises 
were  conducted  with  a  vejry  rare  combination  of 
secrecy,  celerity,  bravery,  and  skill ;  but  it  was  not 
by  such  operations  that  an  end  was  to  be  put  to 
such  a  war.  A  far  more  important  operation  took 
place  on  the  side  of  Georgia,  and  its  full  success 
gave  a  hope  that  the  war,  if  transferred  to  the 
southward,  might  be  more  successful  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  Some  of  these  southern  colonies 
were  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  horrible  confusion, 
not  only  the  revolutionists  and  the  royalists  being 
in  arms  against  each  other,  but  province  fighting 
against  province,  sometimes  for  plunder  and  some- 
times for  revenge.  Between  the  people  of  East 
Florida,  who  remained  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  the 
last  to  join  congress,  there  reigned  a  demoniac 
hatred,  each  aimmg  at  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  the  territory  of  the  other.  They  had  but  re- 
cently been  combating  with  the  fierceness  of  tiger- 
cats,  when  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  with  two  batta- 
lions of  British,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four 
battalions  of  North  and  South  Carolina  loyal 
militia,  and  a  detachment  of  royal  artillery,  a  force 
amounting  altogether  to  3500  men.  It  was  con- 
veyed thither,  and  afterwards  supported,  by  a  good 
squadron  under  Sir^Peter  Park«r.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's first  object  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  place  was  defended  or  covered,  by 
the  American  general,  Robert  How,  with  about 
1500  men,  who  were  daily  expecting  to  be  rein- 
forced. The  whole  country  between  Savannah 
and  the  sea  was  impassable  to  an  army,  being  low, 
marshy,  and  intersected  by  creeks  and  artificial 
water-courses ;  and  the  ascent  of  the  river  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  on  account  of  sand-banks  and 
shoals.  Parker  therefore  conveyed  the  troops  up 
the  river,  and  after  some  delays  occasioned  by  the 
vessels  grounding,  he  contrived  to  laud  them  at 
a  plantation  about  three  miles  below  the  town.  The 
first  men  that  moved  on  from  the  river-bank  were 
a  body  of  Highlanders  commanded  by  a  Cameron. 
They  had  to  advance  along  a  narrow  causeway, 
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with  swamp  and^itch^^on  either  side,  and  wiih 
some  higher  ground  lit  the  end 'of  it,  where  the 
Americans  were  ensccfnecd  in  force.  As  they  drew 
near  the  Americans  received  tkem  with  a  general 
discharge  of  musketry,  which  killed  the  brave 
Captain  Cameron  aiid  two  of  hi»  company,  and 
wounded  live  others.  But  the  infuriated  clansmen 
did  hot  allow  the  enemy  time  to  re-load ;  they  rushed 
upon  them  with  a  fierce  cry  for  revenge,  and  made 
them  scamper  into  the  woods  at  some  distance. 
Cbloner  Campbell  led  on  his  force  even  before 
his  last  division  was  landed  from  the  ships,  and 
ptesently  fell  uport  How,  who  was  tolerably  well 
ported  outsidie  cSf  the  town>i  with  swamps,  woods, 
trenches,  or  deep  rice- fields  nearly  all  round  him. 
Bat  Campbell  discovered  a  private  path  leading 
lhr<lugh  the  "swamp  which  covered  How's  right 
flank,  and  he  sent  son^e  of  his  Highlanders,  light 
infantry,  annd  New  York  volunteers  round  by  that 
path  under  the  guidance  of  a  negro ;  and,  when 
the  Americans  found  their  flank  turned  and  their 
front  assailed  by  British  infantry  and  artillery,  they 
quickly  gave  way  and  ran  for  their  lives.  They 
fled  in  cqpfusion  through  the  town  of  Savaanah, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
made  many  pnsoners.  Before  night  415  of  the 
fugitives,  together  with  38  commissioned  officers, 
were  brought  in  to  Colonel  Campbell^  whose  loss 
did  not  exceed  7  killed  and  19  wounded.  The 
town  and  fort  of  Savannah,  with  4S  pieces  of  can^ 
non,  23  mortars,  817  muskets^  togctker  with 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
indigo,  rice,  sugar,  rum,  &c.,  were  the  priae  of  the 
conquerors.  There  was  also  some  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  with  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  tim- 


ber, and  other  materials.  In  less  than  ten  days 
the  remnant  of  Robert  How's  army  was  driven 
across  the  Savannah  river  into  South  Carolina,  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river  was  secured  for  fifty 
miles  up,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
came  in,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
mother-country,  against  which  they  had  half  re-  . 
luctantly  revolted  at  the  beginning.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell had  so  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
many  of  these  Georgians,  that  he  formed  them  into 
mounted  rifle-companies,  to  patrol  the  country  be- 
tween his  head-quarters  and  his  advanced  posts. 
Other  wise  regulations  were  adopted  to  tranquillize 
the  province,  and  to  render  the  king's  government 
popular  in  it.  The  hot  dissenting  ministers,  who 
had  first  preached  the  Georgians  into  insurrection 
and  republicanism,  either  fled  across  the  river,  or 
changed  their  principles  for  the  nonce.  Colonel 
Campbell  did  not  hang  or  banish  them,  as  Wash- 
ington or  congress  had  banished  and  lianged 
royalists  and  quakers  at  Philadelphia.  When 
men's  blood  was  up,  when  the*  troops  were  exas- 
perated by  long  sufiering  and  an  accumulation 
of  taunts,  insults,  and  injuries,  savage  deeds,  no 
doubt,  were  committed  in  the  .  field ;  but  it  can 
scarcdy  be  said  that  the  arm  of  government  was 
vindictive  or  cruel,  or  that  the  cool-blooded  severi- 
ties of  the  law  were  brought  in  as  an  appendix  to 
the  hot  cruelties  of  the  soldiery.  The  whole  of 
Georgia  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
except  the  town  of  Sunbury,  and  this  place  was 
reduced  by  General  Prevost,  who  had  collected  a 
little  army  in  Florida,  where  the  king's  banner  had 
all  along  floated,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  to 
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Savannah  to  take  the  chief  command.  A  number 
of  suffering  royalists  fled  acroas  the  frontiers  of 
South  Carolina  into  Georgia,  to  seek  refuge  with 
General  Prevost  or  to  increase  his  force ;  and  not 
a  few  of  the  members  of  what  was  termed  the  aris- 
tocratic party  of  Virginia,  disgusted  with  the  new 
regulations  of  church  and  state,  and  the  democratic 
constitution  composed  for  tlie  colony  by  Jefferson, 
retired  to  Savannah,  or  repaired  to  head-quarters 
at  New  York.*  The  animosities  between  Ame- 
ricans of  opposite  parties — between  the  republi- 
cans and  royalists — were  far  fiercer  than  those 
existing  between  the  English  and  the  Americans ; 
and  a  constant  irregular  war  carried  on  betwi 
them  at  various  points  was  attended  with  circu 
stances  of  the  deepest  atrocity.  The  expel 
Tories  or  royalists  of  the  back  country  had, 
many  instances,  joined  the  savages  of  the  woods 
lead  with  them  a  wandering,  precarious  life, 
nurse  their  resentments,  and  to  increase  tl 
ferocity  by  force  of  habit  and  the  example  of 
Indians.  These  refugees  for  political  opinii 
were  dispossessed  of  their  property,  driven  emp 
handed  from  their  homes ;  and  they  considerea  it 
a  natural  right  to  adopt  all  means  in  their  power 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  or,  at  least,  to  reta- 
liate on  their  brethren  of  the  triumphant  party 
who  had  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  out- 
casts and  vagabonds.  These  desperate  men  always 
found  a  ready  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, eager  for  spoil,  and,  like  themselves,  athirst 
for  revenge;  they  knew  the  country  they  had 
quitted,  and  where  to  lead  the  Indians  directly  to 
spoil  and  booty,  and  also  how  to  bring  them  off 
without  danger ;  they  had  a  list  of  houses  and 
villages  where  their  personal  enemies  resided, 
or  where  property  was  deposited ;  and  they  could 
tell  to  a  nicety  what  places  were  strong  and  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  what  places  weak  and 
defenceless.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  Ame- 
ricans a  great  number  of  expeditions  were  under- 
taken and  were  crowned  with  a  melancholy  success, 
for  far  more  property  was  destroyed  than  could  be 
carried  off,  and  both  they  and  their  allies,  the  red 
men,  revelled  in  blood  and  cruelty.  Nearly  all  the 
new  settlements  at  the  back  of  the  northern  and 
middle  colonies  felt  the  terrible  infliction  of  these 
incursions.  But  there  is  one  particular  place 
which  the  genius  of  the  most  delicate  of  our  living 
poets  has  made  a  sort  of  hallowed  ground— at  least 
in  poetry.     We  need  scarcely  name, 

"  On  SoBquehanna'a  aide,  fair  Wyoming  I  '*  f 

This  naturally  beautiful  district  was  dotted  with 
eight  new  townships,  each  containing  a  territory 
of  about  five  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Sus- 
quehanna. The  climate  was  genial,  the  soil  luxu- 
riantly fertile,  and  there  was  that  alternation  of 
hill  and  valley,  wood  and  water,  careful  cultivation 
and  natural  wildness,  which  constitutes  the  most 
picturesque  and  lovely  of  scenery.  But  this  ter- 
restrial paradise  had  been  inhabited  all  along  by 

*  Stedmas.  f  Thomas  CampbeU  ;  0«rtrade  of  W)-oaiiig. 


unquiet  spirits,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  establishments  in  war,  and  who  had  been 
obliged  all  along  to  protect  them  with  the  sword. 
Romantic  travellers,  enchanted  with  the  natural 
beauty  and  tranquillity  of  the  spot,  fondly  fancied 
a  peaceful,  happy  population,  in  harmony  with  the 
scene.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake. 
The  district,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  or 
by  its  geographical  position,  seemed  properly 
to  belong  to  Pennsylvania  ;  but  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  an  old  grant, 
and  it  was  first  settled  and  cultivated  "  by  a  nu- 
merous swarm  from  the  populous  hive  of  Connec- 
~       ~  '  jtantly   set  up 

to  maps  and 
t  arguments  to 
sho  always  held 
efused  to  relin- 
iong  ^d  angry 
jnt  to  war  with 
these  hostilities 
cut  were  prose- 
ley  lasted  even 
aicerine  oreMUug  oui  oi  me  war  with  England, 
and  were  only  suspended  by  the  near  approach  of 
a  common  danger.  Several  Pennsylvanian  fami- 
lies had  obtain^  a  settlement  in  the  district :  these, 
like  a  very  large  portion  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  decided  royalists ;  and  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Connecticut 
settlers  entertained  the  same  political  principles. 
But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  revolutionary  party 
gained  an  ascendancy  which  they  were  incapable 
of  using  with  moderation.  The  fiercest  of  factions 
and  feuds  raged  through  all  the  townships,  convert- 
ing that  little  paradise  into  a  very  hell.  These 
violent  animosities  were  not  confined  to  particular 
families  or  places,  or  marked  by  any  line  of  dis- 
tinction ;  they  crept  under  every  roof;  they  divided 
father  from  son,  brother  from  brother ;  they  made 
an  incessant  jar  and  discord ;  they  poisoned  all  the 
sources  of  domestic  happiness,  and  they  conveited 
the  denizens  of  the  spot  into  creatures  as  fierce  and 
savage  as  the  red  Indians,  or  the  wild  beasts  that 
had  formerly  occupied  it  or  prowled  over  it.  Such 
was  the  real  condition  of  Wyoming,  which  poets 
and  other-writers  have  described  as  one  of  the 
happiest  spots  of  human  existence!  The  revo- 
lutionary party,  after  oppressing  and  driving  out 
most  of  the  royalists,  sent  a  large  reinforcement 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  congress,  and  thus  laid 
themselves  open  to  attack  from  the  savages 
and  from  their  expelled  brethren.  They  had 
built  some  little  forts,  but  these  were  unequal  to 
the  protection  of  the  district,  every  step  of  which 
was  familiar  to  the  exiles  ;  and,  as  their  best 
men  had  gone  to  fight  against  the  British,  they 
had  but  indifferent  garrisons  to  put  into  these 
forts.  They  had  received  repeated  warnings,  but 
they  continued  to  be  obstinately  blind  to  their  dan- 
ger, demising  the  Tory  fugitives,  and  relying  on 
delusive  promises*  made  them  by  some  of  the 

*  Borke  ia  Ann.  Reg. 
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Indian  tribes.  Early  in  July  they  were  roused 
from  this  dream  of  security  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  800  men  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Of  this  hostile  force  scarcdy  more  than  one-half 
were  real  Indians,  the  rest  being  Anglo-Americans 
disguised  as  Indian  warriors.  The  outcasts  from 
Wyoming  had  been  joined  by  fugitive  royalists 
from  other  parts  of  the  back  settlements.  They 
were  reported  to  be  led  by  an  Anglo-American  par- 
tisan called  Colonel  John  Butler — the  same  who 
had  offered  General  Carleton  the  service  of  the 
Indians  in  Canada,  four  years  before — and  by  one 
Brandt,  half  Mohawk  and  half  American,  and  (as 
not  uncommon  with  such  hybrids)  said  to  be  a  man 
of  great  cunning  and  ferocity,  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  blood.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  Brandt  was  a  man 
of  this  character,  and  whether  he  was  engaged  at 
all  in  the  fatal  Wyoming  incursion.*  But,  whoever 
were  the  conductors  of  the  expedition,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  monstrous  cruelty: — nor  could  less  be 
expected  from  such  a  combination  of  evil  passions 
and  habits.  The  imagination  and  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  Americans  were,  however,  employed 
in  the  appalling  narratives,  which  were  soon  after- 
wards spread  through  the  world ;  and  it  is  now 
established  by  the  best  authorities,  that  scarcely 
a  tithe  of  the  horrors  that  have  figured  in  many 
books  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  also 
established  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  months 
before  the  irruption  into  Wyoming— early  in  the 
spring — congress  had  determined  upon  carrying 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Indians  (how  mer- 
cilessly such  expeditions  were  conducted  had  been 
proved  the  preceding  year),  and  that  the  design  of 
extermination  had  only  been  suspended  through 
want  of  means  and  the  exigencies  of  war  in 
«ther  quarters»t  On  the  appearance  of  the  hostile 
force  there  were  only  60  American  regulars  in 
the  district,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  said  to  be  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Colonel  Butler  that  was  leading  on  the 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who,  in  hia  Gertrude  of  Wvoming,  had 
made  Brandt  figure  as  the  hero  of  miachief>aftrrwards  made  the  amende 
htmoraide  to  the  half-caste.  In  a  note  to  a  subaequeni  edition  the  poet 
gays : — "  Some  years  after  this  poem  appeared,  the  son  of  Brandt,  a 
most  interesting  and  intelligent  youth,  came  over  to  England,  and  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  on  which  I  still  look  back  with 
pleasure.  He  appealed  to  my  sense  of  honour  and  justice  on  his  own 
pait  and  on  that  of  his  sister,  to  retract  the  unikir  aspersions  which, 
unconscious  of  their  unfaimeas,  I  had  cast  on  his  father's  memory. 
He  then  referred  me  to  documents,  which  completely  satisfied  me 
that  the  common  accounts  of  Brandt's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which 
1  had  found  in  books  of  travels,  and  in  Adolphus's  and  similar  His- 
tories of  England,  were  gross  errors,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact. 
Brandt  was  not  even  present  at  that  scene  of  desolation.  It  is,  nn- 
hjippily,  to  Britons  and  Anglo-Americans  that  we  must  refer  the 
chief  blame  in  this  horrible  business.  I  published  a  letter  expressing 
this  belief  lu  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  the  year  1882,  to  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader — if  he  has  any  curiositv  on  the  subject— for 
an  antidote  to  my  fkncifnl  description  of  Brandt.  Among  other  ex- 
pressions to  young  Brandt,  I  made  use  of  the  following  words : — 
'  Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem, 
he  should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.'  It  was  but 
bare  justice  to  say  thus  much  of  a  Mohawk  Indian,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish elo<}uently,  and  was  thought  capable  of  having  written  aHistoiy 
of  the  Six  Nations.  I  ascertained,  also,  that  he  often  strove  to  miti- 
gate the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare.  The  name  of  Brandt,  therefore, 
remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.*'  Wash- 
ington's biographer,  Marshall,  who  took  great  pains  in  collecting 
authentic  information  concerning  the  Wyoming  inroad,  says,  how- 
ever. Uiat  *'  the  Indian  chief  Brandt'*  ooamanded  the  savages. 

t  ManhaU. 


invaders;    but  the  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Dennison^  amounted  to  some  300  men. 
The  Indians  and  their  allies  entered  the  yalley  of 
Wyoming  near  its  northern  boundary,  and  took 
without  resistance  one  of  the  forts  caUed  Winter- 
moots,  which  they  burned.     This  was  the  first 
notice  of  their  arrival.     The  militia  and  all  the  in- 
habitants capable  of  bearing   arms  assembled  at 
Forty-fort,  a  stronger  place  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  four  miles  below  the  camp  of  the . 
invaders.     Washington  was  actually  sending  some 
regular  troops  to  the  district ;  but  Colonel  ^bulon 
Butler  rashly  resolved,  without  waiting  for  their 
arrival,  to  go  out  from  Forty-fort  and  fight  these 
real  and  sham   Indians.     He  found   them   well 
posted  in  a  plain,  partially  covered  with  pine  trees, 
dwarf  oaks,  and  underwood ;  and,  while  he  was 
moving  on  in  single  column,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
fire  of  Indians  from  behind  bushes  and   trees. 
Zebulon  Butler,  however,  formed  into  line ;  but 
a  body  of  Indians  turned  his  left  flank,  which 
was  composed  of  the  militia,  and  poured  a  destruc- 
tive fire  on  his  rear.     Upon  this  the  word  **  re- 
treat *'-was  heard,  the  militia  broke,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  officers  to 
form  them  again.*  The  sixty  regulars  were  obliged 
to  join  in  the  flight ;  but  they  could  not  take  the 
road  by  which  they  had  advanced ; — ^the  enemy  was 
in  front,  and  on  one  side  was  a  marsh  and  a  moun- 
tain, and  on  the  other  the  deep  river.     As  soon  as 
their  line  was  broken  the  Indians  and  their  equally 
savage  allies  threw  down  their  rifles  and  muskets, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.     The 
massacre  became  general — the  cry  for  quarter  and 
for  mercy  was  unheeded.     Rather  less  than  60 
men  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river,  hiding 
in  the  marsh,  or  climbing  the  mountain;   only 
three  prisoners  were  taken  and  preserved  alive ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  force,  regulars  and  militia,  offi- 
cers and  men,  amounting  idtogether  to  nearly  400, 
were  butchered  on  the  spot.     Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler,  who,  as  a  regular  officer,  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded with  more  judgment,  and  Colonel  Dennison, 
the  head  of  the  militia,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape.     Butler,  understanding  that  no  quarter 
would  be  allowed  to  the  troops  of  congress,  fled 
from  Wyoming  with  his  very  few  surviving  men. 
Dennison,  seeing  the  inhabitants  so  terror-atiuck 
"  that  they  gave  up  the  matter  of  fighting,"  pro- 
posed terms  of   capitulation,  which  the  enemy 
granted  to  the  inhabitants.     But  these  unfortunate, 
people,  dreading  the  vindictive  visitations  of  their 
white  brethren  as  much  as  the  native  fierceneas  of 
the  red  men,  generally  abandoned  the  fair  country, 
becoming  in  their  turn  outcasts  ^and  wanderers, 
without  property  and  without  a  home.     The  in- 
vaders  collected  stock  and  produce,  seized  upon 
everything    that  was    moveable  and    worth    the 
carriage,  burned  all  the  houses,  levelled  the  forts, 
destroyed  all  the  works  and  improvements  of  man, 
and  then,  on  the  approach  of  a  force  detached  by 

*  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington.— Letter  ftom  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  to  the  Board  of  War,  as  quoted  by  MarshaU. 
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Valk  or  Wtomino.    From  an  Original  Drawing. 


Washington,  retreated  back  into  the  wilderness, 
covered  with  human  blood  and  scalps,  loaded  with 
booty,  and  leaving  behin^  them  a  sadder  wilder- 
ness of  their  own  making — 

"  When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom'd* 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  blackening  ashes  gloom'd."  * 

The  troops  of  congress  soon  retaliated ;  the  regi- 
ments Washington  was  sending  were  reinforced  by 
a  great  many  riflemen  of  Morgan's  corps ;  and  they 
rushed  upon  the  Indian  settlements,  destroyed 
their  corn,  burned  their  villages,  exterminated  all 
they  could  surprise,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire 
further  from  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies.  The 
red  men  who  escaped  awaited  another  opportunity 
for  revenge. 

After  collecting  his  ships,  scattered  by  the 
storm.  Lord  Howe  went  to  Boston  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attacking  d'Estaing  in  that  water ;  but  he 
found  the  anchorage  so  effectually  protected  by 
batteries  thrown  up  on  every  point  and  island  in 
the  bay  and  harbour,  as  to  render  any  successful 
attack  on  the  French  quite  impracticable ;  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  him  from  the  shattered  state  of  his 
ships,  and  the  position  taken  up  for  repairing 
them,  that  d'Estaing  had  no  further  intention  of 
engaging  in  acCive  hostilities,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  where  he  received  his  long- 
coveted  leave  of  absence.  He  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  assembled  at  New  York  to 
Rear- Admiral  Gambier.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Rhode  Island,  to  communicate  with  Vice- Admiral 
Byron,  who  had,  at  last,  come  up  in  person  from 
Halifax,  where  he  had  been  detained  a  long  while 

*  Gertmdo  of  Wyoming. 


in  refitting.  To  Byron  Howe  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  station  as  commander-in- 
chief;  left  Rhode  Island  in  the  *  Eagle'  on  the 
26th  of  September,  and  arrived  off  Portsmouth  on 
the  25th  of  October,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
whole  squadron  of  French  ships  of  the  line  near 
the  chops  of  the  Channel.  The  force  left  under  , 
Byron  was  very  respectable ;  for  the  fleet,  which 
had  been  brought  together,  partly  from  England, 
partly  from  the  West  India  Islands,  and  partly 
from  Halifax  and  othier  stations,  now  composed  an 
armament  of  ninety-one  sail.  If  one-half  of  tliis 
force  had  been  collected  on  the  American  coast  et 
the  end  of  June,  instead  of  the  end  of  September, 
d'Estaing  must  have  been  intei-cepted  and  anni- 
hilated, and  numerous  armed  ships,  both  French 
and  Americans,  that  had  been  conveying  stores,  or 
had  been  privateering,  must  also  have  been  taken 
or  destroyed.  The  fleet  now  consisted  of  one  ship 
of  90  guns,  eight  of  74,  seven  of  64,  five  of  50, 
and  three  of  44,  making  twenty- four  sail  of  the 
line,  as  they  were  then  reckoned,  thirty-one  from 
20  to  36  guns,  twelve  sloops,  and  twenty  armed 
vessels,  bombs,  &c. ;  to  which  there  remained  to 
be  added  about  20,000  tons  of  transport  shipping 
for  victualling  and  conveying  the  army.*  With  a 
part  of  this  force  Bvron  went  from  Rhode  Island 
back  to  Boston  to  look  after  the  French  :  but  his 
usual  stormy  fortune  went  with  him ;  and  he  was 
driven  off  the  coast  by  a  violent  hurricane,  in 
which  his  ships  again  suffered  so  much  that  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  a  port  in  order  to  refit.  This 
storm  saved  the  French  fleet;  and  almost  as 
soon  as  it  moderated  d'Estaing  put  to  sea,  in  order 
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to  undertake  operations  for  conquests  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  which  he  and  his  govemment  had 
at  least  as  much  at  heart  as  the  success  of  con- 
gress on  the   American  continent.     He  and  his 
countrymen  had,  however,  a  very  strong  inclina- 
tion to  recover  Canada ;  they  had  induced  congress 
to  revive  the  scheme  for  invading  that  country, 
without  consulting  Washington  or  a  single  mili- 
tary man  of  any  name ;  and  hefore  quitting  Boston 
d'Estaing  issued  a    proclamation  to  the  French 
Canadians,  urging  them  to  take  up  anns  against 
the  English,  and  assuring  them  of  co-operation 
and  the  most  liberal  assistance.    The  proclamation 
was  skilfully  drawn  up,  so  as  to  avoid  irritating 
the  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  by  appearing  to 
assume  that  the  Canadians  were  to  return  to  their 
old  colonial   connexions   \^ith    King  Louis    and 
France ;  but  this  ambiguity  of  expression  had  the 
effect  of  damping  the  zeal  of  the  Canadians,  who 
had  no  more  love  for  congress  and  the  Americans 
than  they  had  testified  before,  and  who  therefore 
determined  to  remain  quiet  under  the  British  go- 
vernment, which  exercised    no   oppression,   and 
which  still  seemed  strong  enough  to  protect  them 
in  their  obedience.     D'Estaing  stole  out  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  very  same  day  that  Commodore  Hotham 
sailed  from  ^Sandy  Hook  to  escort  Major-General 
Grant  with  5000   men,  detached  by  Clinton   to 
protect  our  West  India  Islands.      Hotham  had 
only   five  ships  of  the  Kne,  a  bomb  vessel,  and 
some  frigates;   and  with  this  inferior  force,  un- 
known to  him,  and  equally  unknown  to  the  French, 
he  for  several  days  steered  the  same  course,  and 
moved  on  a  parallel  line  with  d'Estaing.      A 
•slight  shifting  of  the  wind,  or  the  necessity  of 
tacking,  must  inevitably  have  brought  the  two 
fleets  in  sight  of  each  other ;  in  which  case  the 
chance  of  Hotham  and  of  the  5000  land  troops 
with  him  would  have  been  a  desperate  one,  as  the 
French  were  so  greatly  superior  in  force.    But  this 
time  a  tempest  was  favounible  to  the  English ;  it 
dispersed  d'Estamg's  ships,  and,  as  Hotham,  by  a 
mixture  of  skill  and  good  fortune,  kept  the  Eng- 
lish ships   and  transports  together,  and  on  their 
right  course,  he  made  Barbadoes  in  safety,  and 
joined  Admiral  Barrington  there  on  the  10th  of 
December.     Some  time  before  these  movements, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  England,  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies  [had  been  busied  in  schemes, 
or  in  actual  operations,  for  seizing  all  the  sugar 
islands  that  belonged  to  Great  Britam.    This  was 
the  pet  project  of  that  portion  of  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles  who  had  forced  Louis  XVI.  into  hosti- 
lities ;  this  was  the  by-game  which  was  to  be  played 
under  colour  of  supporting  the  independence  of 
America  and  vindicating  the  wrongs  ot  humanity ! 
On  the  7th  of  September  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^, 
governor-general  of  Martinique,  landed  with  about 
2000  men  on  our  island  of  Dominica,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  different  batteries  and  forts 
by  land,  while  the  frigates  and  privateers,  French 
and  American,  which  had  brought  hira  there,  and 


covered  his  landing,  attacked  by  sea.  The  British 
govemment,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  island 
in  a  time  of  war,  and  the  probability  that  the 
French  would  attack  it,  had  sent  a  grand  supply  of 
artillery  and  stores  to  Dominica;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  forgot  to  send  men  to  man  these  guns : 
the  whole  force  of  regulars  on  the  island  did  not 
exceed  a  hundred  men ;  the  militia,  more  than  half 
blacks,  were  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  and,  after 
a  gallant  but  useless  defence  of  some  out-works, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Stewart  capitulated,  and  the 
island  remained  tranquilly  to  the  Marquis  de 
BouilltS,  who  behaved  with  much  gentleness  and 
magnanimity.  As  one  island  was  thus  lost  before 
the  arrival  of  our  troops  from  New  York,  it  was 
resolved  to  take  another  i&land  from  the  French ; 
and,  without  suffering  the  troops  to  land,  Major- 
General  Grant  forthwith  proceeded  from  Barba- 
does to  St.  Lucie,  attended  by  the  joint  squadrons 
of  Hotham  and  Barrington.  On  the  13th  of  De- 
cember five  choice  British  regiments,  with  all  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Medows,  were  landed  at  the 
Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  an  inlet  in  the  island  of  St. 
Lucie,  and  were  immediately  pushed  forward  to 
the  heights  at  the  end  of  the  inlet,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  French  commandant,  the 
Chevalier  de  Micoud,  with  the  regular  French 
troops  and  the  militia  of  the  island.  These  posts 
were  difficult  of  access;  the  force  collected  on 
them  was  equal  to  the  whole  of  our  detachment ; 
but  General  Medows,  admirably  seconded  by 
Major  Harris,  who  was  in  the  command  of  the 
grenadiers,  carried  the  posts,  took  a  field-piece 
and  a  four-gun  battery,  and  drove  Micoud  before 
him.  While  this  was  doing  Brigadier-General 
Prescott  landed  with  fi^ve  other  regiments,[to  secure 
the  whole  of  the  bay,  and  to  establish  posts  to  pre- 
serve a  communication  with  Medows.  As  Medows 
advanced,  Prescott's  men  took  possession  of  the 
battery  and  the  posts  left  in  their  rear ;  and  Pres- 
cott, with  laudable  precaution  and  industry, 
strengthened  these  places,  and  put  them  in  a  state 
of  immediate  defence.  Unthinking  men,  who  only 
saw  the  force  of  the  Chevalier  de  Micoud,  which 
was  retreating  before  them,  blamed  these  opera- 
tions as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  labour ; 
but  Prescott  knew  that  d'Estaing  could  not  be  far 
off  with  his  overpowering  fleet,  and  land  froops 
aboard;  that  through  his  superiority  in  ships 
d'Estaing  could  land  his  troops  on  the  island  ;  and 
that  every  possible  precaution  was  advisable.  On 
the  following  morning  General  Medows  pushed 
still  farther  forward  under  the  heat  of  a  scorching 
sun,  and  took  possession  of  the  important  post  of 
the  Vigie,  which  commands  the  north  side  of  the 
Carenage  harbour.  Brigadier-General  Sir  Henry 
Calder  occupied  several  other  posts  upon  the 
mountains  which  looked  down  upon  and  com- 
manded the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac  ; 
and  Major-General  Grant,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  lay  on  the  heights  called  the 
Mome  Fortune.   At  this  critical  moment  d'Estaing 
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St.  Lucie.     From  a  Drawio;;  by  D.  Serres. 


arrived  off  the  island  nvith  bis  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  a  numerous  fleet  of  frigates,  privateers,  and 
transports,  and  a  land  force /which  had  been  raised 
by  a  variety  of  means  to  nigh  10,000  men,  includ- 
ing at  least  5000  French  veterans.  The  English 
admirals  instantly  collected  all  their  ships  in  the 
Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  warped  the  transports  into  4he 
bottom  of  that  bay  or  inlet,  to  keep  them  as  much 
out  of  danger  as  possible,  and  then  formed  a  line 
close  and  compact  right  across  the  mouth  or  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  Our  ships  of  war  consisted 
only  of  the  *  Prince  of  Wales,'  of  74  guns ;  the 
« Boyne,'  of  10;  the  *  St.  AlbanV  and  *  Nonsuch,' 
of  64 ;  the  '  Centurion'  and  '  Isis,'  of  50  each ; 
and  three  light  frigates.  It  was  evening  when 
d'Estaing  arrived,  and  he  lay  by  for  the  morning 
light.  It  was  during  the  night  that  the  English 
smlors,  with  incredible  labour,  completed  the  work 
set  them,  and  that  the  tropps  on  shore  erected  a 
battery  or  two  to  bear  upon  the  approaches  to  the 
Cul  de  Sac.  In  the  morning,  when  d'Estaing 
stood  in,  in  gallant  trim,  for  the  mouth  of  the  har^ 
bour,  he  was  saluted  by  a  tremendous  fire  from 
these  land-batteries,  which  did  some  mischief  to 
his  own  ship,  the  '  Languedoc,'  and  induced  him 
to  haul  off  immediately.  For  some  time  he  hove 
to,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  guns,  apparently  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  he  should  attempt  next.  At  length, 
however,*  he  bore  down  with  ten  sail  of  the  line 
upon  the  British  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet.  A  warm  but  short  conflict  ensued,  and 
then  d'Estaing  hauled  up  again,  being  thoroughly 
repulsed  by  the  well-sustained  fire  of  our  ships 
and  land-batteries.  There  was  then  a  pause, 
which  lasted  for  some  hours ;  but  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  aflemoon  the  French  admiral  made  another 
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D'Estaing  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct 
his  entire  force  against  Medows,  whom  he  had 
cut  off  from  any  support  from  the  other  division  of 
the  British.  Medows  had  only  1300  men,  with  two 
twelve-pounders  (which  Micoud  had  left  behind) 
and  four  six-pounders,  to  defend  the  critical  posi- 
tion upon  which  the  safety  of  both  fleet  and 
army  might  be  said  to  depend ;  but  his  small  force 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  veterans — of 
som^  of  the  best  troops  that  had  been  serving  in 
America;  and,  notwithstanding  their  little  suc- 
cess, there  were  none  better  in  the  world.  The 
French  marched  up  to  the  attack  with  their  usual 
vivacity,  being  the  bolder  on  this  occasion  from  a 
belief  that  half  of  the  troops  in  their  front  were 
only  men  of  colour  coUectea  in  the  neighbouring 
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islands*  The  British  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
French  were  almost  upon  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns ;  but  then  thero  was  a  crash  and  roar  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  followed  closely  by  a 
bayonet  charge,  which  drove  the  enemy  fairly  oflF 
the  ground.  D'Estaing  formed  again,  and,  while 
the  rest  of  his  army  kept  watch  on  General  Grant, 
he  made  two  other  atttacks  upon  Medows  with  his 
5000  men.  But  he  was  foiled  and  beaten  by  the 
gallant  1300;  and  when  the  British  division 
had  expended  nearly  their  last  cartridge  he  went 
about  with  all  that  was  left  of  his  column,  the 
French  retreating  as  hst  as  their  sense  of  honour 
would  allow — "  a  feeling  which  the  gallant  soldier 
has  even  to  the  death,  that  his  enemy  may  not  dis- 
grace him  with  the  name  of  runaway."t  The  loss 
tiie  French  had  sustained  was  tremendous,  exceed- 
ing in  amount  the  whole  number  of  British  en- 
gaged :  400  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot ; 
500  were  so  desperately  wounded  as  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  service,  and  600  more  were  slightly 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  wonder- 
fully small ;  and,  though  many  were  wounded,  not 
a  single  British  officer  lost  his  life  in  this  memo- 
rable action.  Harris,  whose  bravery  was  conspi- 
cuous even  where  all  were  brave,  ssyn  decidedly 
that  the  twelve-pounders,  previously  taken  from 
the  Chevalier  de  Micoud,  determined  the  fate  of 
the  day.  D'Estaing  continued  ten  days  longer  on 
the  island  in  a  state  of  irresolution  and  inactivity : 
he  dared  not  attempt  another  attack  on  Barrington 
and  the  fleet,  and  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
land  troops,  who,  moreover,  strengthened  their 
positions,  and  threw  up  some  very  deterring  bat- 
teries. At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, he  embarked  his  army  and  left  the  island 
to  its  fate,  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
swarm  of  American  privateefs,  who  had  hoped  to 
share  in  the  spoil,  if  not  in  the  glory  of  the  enter- 
prise. As  his  fleet  disappeared,  the  Chevalier  de 
Micoud  descended  from  some  heights  to  which  he 
had  retired,  came  into  the  British  camp  with  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  signed  a 
capitulation  with  General  Grant,  who  accorded 
very  mild  and  favourable  conditions.  Thus  was 
Dominica  lost  and  St.  Lucie  won.l 

In  conseqjience  of  the  large  drafts  made  upon  it 
for  service  in  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  army  at  New  York  did  nothing  more 
this  year;  and  Washington,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  White  Marsh,  was  equally  inactive : 
he  would  not  venture  to  attack  the  British  on  York 
Island,  but  retired  rather  early  into  tvinter-quar- 
tcrs.  The  main  body  of  the  Americans  was  can- 
toned in  Connecticut,  on  both  sides  the  North 
River,  about  West  Point  and  at  Middlebrook: 
light  troops  were  stationed  nearer  the  British 
lines ;  and  the  cavalry  were  drawn  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  recruit  the  horses  for 
the   next  campaign.     A  considerable  portion  of 

•  I/!ttcrs  of  Harris.  j  M. 
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the  men  were  again  hutted;  but  by  means  of  the 
supplies  sent  from  France,  they  were  tolerably  well 
provided  with  clothes  and  blankets,  and  other- 
wise enabled  to  pass  the  winter  with  comparative 
comfort.*  Soon  after  his  very  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  Rhode  Island,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
prepared  to  return  to  Europe;  but  his  departure 
was  delayed  by  a  dangerous  illness  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  re- 
turned merely  to  offer  his  sword  to  his  own  sove- 
reign, who  was  now  engaged  as  a  principal  in  the 
war,  and  to  induce  the  French  court  to  send  more 
considerable  succours  to  congress,  without  any  view 
to  the  conquest  or  appropriation  of  Canada ;  but 
congress  certainly  continued  to  occupy  their  minds 
with  a  grand  Canadian  expedition;  and,  as  we 
believe,  both  the  marquis  and  his  court  continued 
to  look  with  an  eager  eye  to  their  old  colony. 
Washington,  however,  very  decidedly  opposed  any 
operations  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  have 
mentioned  that  congress  had  revived  their  plan 
before  making  any  communication  of  it  to  their 
commander-in-chief,  although  they  certainly  con- 
sulted with  Laftiyette.t  In  pursuance  of  this  very 
extensive  plan  of  operations,  one  corps  was  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Wyoming  against  Detroit  and 
Niagara ;  another  corps  was  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Mohawk  River  during^the  winter,  and  to  be  power- 
fully reinforced  in  the  spring,  when  it  was  to  seize 
Oswego  and  secure  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario, 
with  vessels  built  on  the  banks,  as  had  beeh  done 
by  the  British  under  Carleton  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  and  another  corps  was  to  penetrate  into 
C&nada  by  the  old  route  pursued  by  Montgomery, 
whilst  still  another  was  to  throw  itself  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  Moreover,  the  conquest  of 
Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  occupation  of  New- 
foundland— where  in  the  course  of  this  year  Ae 
English  shipping  had  destroyed  the  fishing  settle- 
ments allowed  the  French  by  the  last  treaty  of 
peacej — was  to  go  hand-hi-hand  with  the^subduing 
of  Canada;  so  that  not  a  spot  of  earth'in  North 
America  was  to  be  left  under  the  British  flag. 
For  these  great  ends  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  mar- 
quis were  to  request  Louis  XVI.  to  furnish  a 
well-appointed  army,  which  was  to  sail  from  Brest 
under  convoy  of  a  good  fleet,  and  to  commence  its 
operations  with  the  reduction  of  Halifox  and  Que- 
bw.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  October  that 
this  magnificent  plan  was  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton, who  at  one  glance  saw  the  absurdity  and 
danger  of  entering  upon  it.  It  came  to  him  from 
congress  with  a  request  or  order  that  he  would 
forward  it  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  Lafayette,  together 
with  any  observations  he  might  have  to  offer  upon 
it.  Instead  of  complying,  Washington  instantly 
set  himself  to  work  to  drive  the  whole  scheme  out 
of  the  heads  of  the  men  who  had  framed  it.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  more  awake  than  con- 

•  ManhaU.— Stodman. 
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greas  to  tlie  danger  of  bringing  back  the  French  in 
force  as  neighbours — neighbours  with  whom  the 
Americans  had  never  been  able  to  live  in  peace 
and  amity.  The  old  popular  feeling  had  blazed 
out  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  and  was  raging 
at  the  very  moment  that  congress  were  devising 
their  grand  scheme:  the  New  Englanders  hod 
been  disquieted  by  the  arrival  of  the  inconsiderate 
land  force  which  d'Estaing  brought  with  him ;  their 
antipathies  showed  themselves  on  every  occasion, 
and  many  of  their  chiefs  and  leaders  had  clamor- 
ously asserted  the  principle  that  no  French  troops 
ought  to  be  pernutted  to  luid  in  ^eir  colonies. 
Indeed,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  arrival  of  the 
white  flag,  wlpioK  all  l^e  men  of  a  certain  age  had 
looked  upon  with  hatred  and  horror  in  their  youth, 
and  which  many  of  them  had  fought  against, 
effected  a  partial  conversion  to  the  old  national 
flag  of  Britain.  Washington,  however,  in  treating 
the  question  merely  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
advanced  very  strong  and  [convincing  ai^;uments 
against  the  grand  scheme.  He  paid  an  unwilling 
homage  to  toe  naval  force  of  England ;  he  stated 
that  with  our  decided  superiority  at  sea  we  could 
not  fail  of  destroying  or  shutting  up  in  the  St 
Lawrence  any  fleet  or  fleets  that  should  enter  it ; 
he  reminded  congress  that  their  own  soil  was  not 
yet  free  from  occupation;  that  Clinton  had  an 
army  nearly  as  strong,  even  numerically,  as  his 
own,  while  some  of  their  provinces  were  still 
wavering  and  unsettled,  and  the  whole  country  was 
open  on  its  sea-board  to  attack.  He  further  showed 
them  that  their  plan  consisted  of  too  many  parts, 
to  be  prosecuted  from  Europe  as  well  as  from 
America,  by  land  as  well  as  by  water,  so  that  an 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  whole,  and  a  per- 
fect coincidence  of  events,  could  not  be  counted 
upon.  He  added  to  his  long  letter  to  congress 
that  he  had  disobeyed  their  order  for  deliveriog 
the  plan  to  Lafayette,  because  he  considered  it  re- 
plete with  hazard,  mischief,  and  danger.*  Con- 
gress then  receded  so  far  as  to  resolve  that  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  was  not  to 
be  undertaken  until  the  United  States  were  evacu- 
ated by  the  British  troops :  but  they  were  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  that  this  evacuation  would 
take  place,  without  fighting,  the  next  spring ;  and 
their  report  concluded  with  recommending  **  that 
the  general  should  be  directed  to  write  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  on  that  subject ;  and  also 
to  write  to  the  minister  of  these  States  at  the  court 
of  Versailles  very  fully,  to  the  end  that  eventual 
measures  might  be  taken,  in  case  an  armament 
should  be  sent  from  France  to  Quebec,  for  co-ope- 
rating therewith,  to  the  utmost  degree  which  the 
finances  and  resources  of  these  States  will  admit." 
In  reply  to  this  embarrassing  communication, 
Washington  wrote  a  still  stronger  letter,  imploring 
congress  to  let  the  correspondence  with  France 
and  the  whole  scheme  drop  for  the  present ;  and 
at  the  end  of  his  remonstrance  he  requested  that 
they  would  grant  him  a  personal  interview,  where- 

*  Marshall.— Wuhington't  lietten. 


in  he  might  fully  explain  the  state  of  the  army 
and  every  other  particular.  Notwithstanding 
their  hot  party  divisions,  congress  assented  to  this 
request;  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  fully 
with  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  shortly  afier  Washington's  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  the  committee  agreed  in  a  report — 
"  that'the  plan  proposed  by  congress  for  the  etnan' 
eipcUion  of  Canada  in  co-operation  with  an  army 
from  France,  and  the  negotiations  upon  that  point 
with  ^the  court  of  Versailles,  should  be  deferred 
until  circumstances  rendered  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  more  certain,  practicable,  and 
effectual."  The  state  of  their  finances,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  army,  the  want  of  proper  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  the  difiSculty  of  penetrating 
with  a  regular  army  by  land,  the  great  naval  supe- 
riority of  England,  the  hostile  temper  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  Indian  tribes,  and  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  sea-coasts  and  frontiers,  were  laid  down  as 
so  many  strong  arguments  for  giving  up  the  great 
enterprise,  which  was,  however,  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view :  and  the  report  fiirther  said  **  that 
every  preparation  would  be  made,  nevertheless, 
for  acting  with  vigour,  and  every  favourable  inci- 
dent embraced  with  alacrity  to  facilitate  and  hasten 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  CaaKdti,**  On 
Lafayette's  arrival  in  France  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received  by  all  the  war  party.  **  I  had  the 
honour,"  he  says,  in  his  old  French  style,  **  of 
being  consulted  by  all  the  ministers,  and,  what 
was  far  better,  embraced  by  all  the  ladiies.  Those 
embraces  lasted  but  one  day;  but  I  retained  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  the  confidence  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  I  enjoyed  both  favour  at  the  court  of 
Veraailles  and  popularity  at  Paris.  I  was  the 
theme  of  conversation  in  every  circle."  As  a  show 
of  royal  displeasure  for  his  disobedience  in  first 
going  to  America,  he  was  ordered  not  to  quit  Paris 
for  some  days,  and  to  avoid  those  places  in  which 
the  public  "  might  consecrate  his  disobedience  by 
their  loud  applause."*  But  the  young  queen 
showed  him  much  favour,  and  at  her  intercession 
he  was  almost  immediately  honoured  with  the 
command  of  the  dragoons  of  the  king's  guard. 
Many  brilliant  ffites  were  given  in  honour  of  his 
return,  and  at  these  entertainmenu  J'ranklin  was 
generdly  at  his  side,  to  take  advantage  of  French 
enthusiasm,  and  to  put  in  his  witty  mot. 

The  commissioners  of  George  III.  gave  up  their 
useless  task,  and  returned  to  Europe  before  the 
French  marquis.  One  of  their  number — Governor 
Johnstone— who  had  been  a  strenuous  advocate  in 
the  British  parliament  for  the  rights  (far  short  of 
independence)  originally  claimdi  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, had  behaved  with  remarkable  indiscretion, 
by  opening  a  private  correspondence  with  some  old 
American  friends  who  were  now  sitting  in  con- 
gress. He  meanly  flattered  the  pride  of  these  men 
by  comparing  them  with  the  heroic,  upright  sena- 
tors of  ancient  Rome;  and  then  he  held  forth 
prospects  of  honour  and  wealth  to  these  patriots  if 

•  Memoirs  of  LaliiyeUe,  publuhcd  by  his  family. 
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they  would  forward  the  plan  of  reconciliation, 
which  looked  bo  like  an  indirect  offer  of  bribes, 
that  the  members  of  congress  may  be  excused  for 
giving  it  that  interpretation.* « In  a  letter  to  Robert 
Morris,  Johnstone  said — "  I  believe  the  men  who 
have  conducted  the  afiairs  of  America  incapable  of 
being  influenced  by  improper  motives.  But  in  all 
such  transactions  there  is  a  risk,  and  I  think  that 
whoever  ventures  should  be  secured,  at  the  same 
time  that  honour  and  emolument  should  naturally 
follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  steered  the 
vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely  to  port. 
I  think  that  Washington  and  the  president  have  a 
right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can  be- 
stow, if  they  could  once  more  unite  our  interests, 
and  spare  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war.  I 
wish,  above  all  things,  to  see  you,  and  hope  you 
wiD  80  contrive  it.  Do  not  think  Great  Britain  is 
80  low;  remember  she  never  can  be  lower  than 
you  were  at  Trenton.  It  is  the  same  blunderers 
who  produced  the  war  who  have  conducted  it. 
When  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  roused,  believe  me 
she  can  make  struggles  that  few  have  conceived, 
but  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  exerted  on  such 
an  occasion."  He  wrote  another  letter  to  Henry 
Laurens,  another  old  friend,  and  now  president  of 
congress,  hoping  that  the  commissioners  would 
not  be  sent  back  without  a  hearing,  and  that  he 
(Governor  Johnstone)  from  private  friendship 
might  be  permitted  to  see  the  country  and  the 
worthy  characters  she  had  exhibited  to  the  world. 
Both  these  letters  were  immediately  laid  before 
congress,  and  both  friends  returned  very  cold  and 
haughty  answers.  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
"  That,  whereas  many  letters  addressed  to  indivi- 
duals of  the  United  States  had  been  lately  received 
from  England  through  the  conveyance  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  found  to  contain  ideas  insidiously  calcu- 
lated to  divide  and  delude  the  good  people,  it 
should  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  autfiorities  of  the  several  Slates  to 
exercise  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  dangerous  and  criminal  a  correspond- 
ence ;  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
commander  in  every  military  department  should 
be  directed  to  carry  the  necessary  measures  into 
execution."  A  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Read,  a 
general  officer  and  member  of  congress,  with 
whom  also  Governor  Johnstone  had  been  corre- 
sponding, stated  in  his  place  that  a  direct  offer 
had  been  made  to  him  by  a  third  person^  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  of  any  oflSce  in  the 
gifl  of  the  crown,  if  he  would  co-operate  with  the 
commissioners  in  restoring  harmony  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Read  advanced 
no  proof,  and  congress  required  none.*    They  in- 

•  Rewl's  rtory  was  as  eorioos  u  It  was  short,  and  it  was  Iraprored. 
in  a  ladicrous  senM.  *>y -wne  peeulUrities  or  graces  of  AiStam 
phraseology.  He  d«ci4bed  the  in;r«teriou«  thirdperson  as  ••  oW" 
rted  ladjf  of  charmer  havmg  eoimeT(im  with  the  BUtuh  armv ;"  mS 
said  thather  offer  wa.  lO.oOO/.  in  cash,  and  any  office  inUii  colo- 

there  we»  rcaUv  any  such-the  proper  reply  would  have  been  a 
laugh;  but  Rpad  reported  to  congre«  that^^hj  told  the  >dy^h« 
was  not  worth  purchasing;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  liing  of  Great 


stantly  published  Governor  John6tone*8  private 
letters  and  the  conversation  which  Read  said  had 
been  held  with  him,  and  they  declared  that  these 
were  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  and  bribe  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  their  honour  to  hold  any  manner  of 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the  said  George 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  especially  to  negotiate  with  him 
upon  affairs  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in- 
terested. The  governor  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  commission,  declaring  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  find  congress  inclined  to  retract  their  former 
declaration  and  to  negotiate  with  others.  In  a 
public  act  executed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  he 
severely  recriminated  on  congress,  and  charged 
them  with  laying  hold  of  this  pretext,  to  avoid  re- 
turning an  answer  to  a  requisition  just  made  them 
by  the  king's  commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the 
detention  of  General  Burgoyne*s  army,  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  passed 
resolutions  about  the  cartouche-boxes  of  that  army, 
to  afford  a  seeming  justification  for  breaking 
through  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  To  complete 
the  childish  part  of  his  performance,  he  declared 
in  all  quarters  by  tongue  and  by  pen,  and  in  letters 
to  his  ci-devant  friends,  that  he  had  been  altoge- 
ther mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  them,  and  of  the 
body  politic  to  which  they  belonged ;  that,  so  far 
from  being  high-minded  patriots,  senators  like  ^e 
old  Romans,  they  were  a  selfish  and  malicious  set  of 
men,  who,  to  work  out  their  own  spite  and  aggran- 
dizement,would  rather  sell  their  country  to  a  French 
despot  than  reunite  with  the  most  free  cmmtry  in 
the  world,  which  was  ready  to  grant  them  every 
advantage,  and  far  more  than  they  had  themselves 
demanded  or  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest.  The  other  commissioners — Lord  Car- 
lisle, Mr.  Eden,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton — trans- 
mitted a  declaration  to  congress,  solemnly  stating 
that  they  were  utter  strangers  to  the  private  letters 
and  offers,  and  to  the  several  things  with  which 
Governor  Johnstone  was  charged,  until  they  had 
seen  them  published  in  the  newspapers ;  that  they 
neither  meant  to  admit  the  construction  put  tipon 
those  letters,  nor  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Johnstone,  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  required  no  vindication  from  them ; 
but  that,  in  justice  to  him  and  to  themselves,  and 
for  the  honour  of  the  commission,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare  that,  in  all  the  conversations 
held  with  him  on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  the 
principle  of  his  reasoning  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer  to  Ame- 
rica were  calculated  to  promote  and  establish  liberty, 

Britain  was  not  rich  enough  to  do  ft.*'  On  departing  flrtna  America. 
Oovemor  Johnstone  wrote  to  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  «Ue  and 
high* minded  secretary  of  (the  commission,  denying  the  truth  of 
Read's  story.  FeiKuson  published  the  letter  in  the  newamwn, 
stating  that  the  ijovemor  had  placed  in  his  hands  proofs  anddoca- 
meats,  which  he  was  pravented  fh>m  pnblishing  only  by  the  fear  of 
exposing  individuals  to  the  persecution  and  Teugeance  of  eongrcm. 
This  same  Read,  two  years  before,  had  written  to  a  member  of  cun- 
gress— "  Had  I  known  the  true  posture  of  afTairs,  no  con^dcratioa 
would  have  tempted  me  to  have  taken  an  aetive  part  in  this 
and  this  sentiment  is  universal."— /.ef(«TS  m  Almon^i  r 
in  Attn.  Be^.  and  m  Ocrdm'i  Hiat.  Amer,  Rcc. 
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peacOy  opulence,  and  security,  and  that  no  other 
political  connexion  or  form  of  government  could 
be  so  advantageous  to  the  American  people  as 
their  re-union  with  England.     In  the  same  decla- 
ration the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  enforce 
their  former  argument,  that  the  connexion  with 
France  was  full  of  danger,  and  not  very  accept- 
able to  the  mass  of  the  American  people — ^that 
the  interference!  of   that  power  proceeded  rather 
from  enmity  to  Great  Britain  than  friendship  to 
America,  and  was  merely  intended  to  prolong  a 
contest  equally  injurious  to  the  mother-country 
and  the    colonies,    and  to  frustrate  the  effects 
of  the  liberal  concessions  offered  by  the  British 
government.*     Congress  had   all   along  greatly 
feared  the  effect  of  this  reasoning  upon  the  popular 
mind.    On  a^former  occasion,  when  similar  reflec- 
tions were  made  in  a  paper  from  the  commission- 
era,  the  majority  were  exasperated,  and,  pretending 
a  lively  regard  for  the  honour  of  their  new  ally, 
the  French  king,  they  suspended  the  reading  of 
the  clause  by  a  direct  vote.f    The  present  decla- 
ration of  the  commissioners  was  accompanied  with 
a  copy  of  their  former  remonstrance  on  the  deten- 
tion of  Burgoyne's  troops ;  and  these  were  the  last 
papers  they  addressed  to  congress.     The  majority 
of  that  body  had  hoped  that  all  the  commissioners 
would  have  been  tired  out  before  this  time,  and 
would  have  broken  off  their  baffled  attempts, — a 
result  which  they  most  earnestly  wished,  as  they 
well  knew  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  colonies 
there  was  still  a  moderate  party,  more  considerable 
by  their  property  and  character  than  by  their 
number, — though  this,  in  many  instances,  was 
large, — who  thought  that  the  terms  offered  by  the 
commissioners  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  the  con- 
nexion with  the  French  set  aside  at  once  as  in- 
compatible and  dangerous";  or  that,  since  America 
could  not  achieve  her  independence  without  the 
assistance  of  the  French  king,  and  without  long 
years  of  war,  it  was  better  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  England,  whose  terms  and 
conditions  would  leave  them  virtually  in  a  state  of 
independence— a  sovereign  state  in  almost  every- 
thing  except  the    name.      Congress  were    also 
anxious  to  be  quit  of  the  discussions  about  the 
convention  of  SiBuntoga,  the  infraction  of  which 
would  not  well  bear  public  discussion.     But,  as 
Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Eden  kept  their  temper, 
and  persevered  after  a  torrent  of  abuse  poured 
upon  them  by  the  newspapers  of  congress,  and  by 
the  whole  republican  press,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  return  an  answer  to  the  commission- 
ers on  the  detention  of  Burgoyne's  army.  Without 
attempting  to  repel  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  nations  and 
the  honour  of  war,  they  again  laid  hold  of  a  sub- 
terfuge, and,  adhering  to  their  former  resolution, 
they   passed  another  on  the  4th  of  September, 
which  imported  that  no  ratification  of  the  conven- 

*  Docaments  in  Ann.  RRjjiflt.,  Almon's  Remembranoer,  Stedmao, 
and  Marshall. 
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tion  of  Saratoga  that  might  be  tendered  by  the 
commissioners  in  consequence  of  powers  which 
might  reach  that  case  by  constntction  and  impli- 
cation, or  which  might  subject  the  transaction  to 
the  future  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  could  be  accepted.     It 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  convention  be- 
tween Gates  and  Burgoyne,  there  was  nothing  about 
a  ratification,  which  was  an  after-thought  of  con- 
gress, adopted,  together  with  the  objection  about 
the  old  cartouche-boxes,  to  give  some  colour  and 
disguise  to  their  breach  of  faith  in  setting  aside 
what  their  general,  with   proper  powers  for  all 
such  purposes,  had  agreed  to.     It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  their  last  resolution  was  adopted  with- 
out making  the  least  inquiry  into  the  powers  under 
which  the  commissioners   offered  to  renew  the 
convention  ;  and  that,  for  anything  congress  knew 
to  the  contrary,  the  commissioners  might  have  had 
special  authority  delegated  to  them  for  this  parti- 
cular purpose,  and  independent  of  their  general 
commission.      The   British    commander-in-chief 
had  now  actually  such  powers  of  ratification ;  and, 
to  drive  congress  from  every  subterfuge,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  on  the  I9th  of  September,  transmitted  to 
them  an  extract  from  an  instruction  sent  to  him 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  George  Germaine, 
by  which  he  was  authorised,  in  express  terms,  to 
demand  the  performance  of  the  convention   as 
made  with  Burgoyne ;  and,  if  required,  to  renew 
and  ratify  in  the  king's  name  all  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  it     It  would  have  been  a  curious 
calculation,  beforehand,  to  ]  guess    how  congress 
would  get  over  this  last  decisive  letter,  which  en- 
tirely did  away  with  their  former  objection  as  to 
the  ratification  by  the  British  government,  and 
which  left  them  absolutely  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  except  the  old  cartouche-boxes.     But  what 
they  really  did  was,  to  take  exception  at  some 
warm,  but  not  unmannerly,  expressions  in  Clin- 
ton's letter,  by  which  that  general  meant  to  convey 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  honour- 
able soldiers  by  the  oreach  of  the  convention 
and  the  false  accusations  against  gallant  troops ; 
and,  with  a  wondrous  assumption  of  dignity,  these 
equivocators  and  jugglers  directed  their  secretary 
to  write  to  the  British  general   *^  that  congress 
gave  no  answer  to  insolent  letters."     But  the  sub- 
stantial answer  of  congress  was,  their  continuing 
to  detain  Burgoyne's  army !  * 

Thus  ended  idl  negotiation  with  congress.  The 
commissioners,  with  considerable  effect,  appealed 
to  the  American  people,  in  order,  principally,  to 
keep  alive  their  aversion  to  the  French ;  and  the 
writing-men  of  congress  set  themselves  to  work  to 
counteract  these  appeals — to  prove  to  the  people 
that  the  United  States  could  not  in  honour  break 
their  alliance  with  France ;  that  the  British  com- 
missioners were  attempting  to  delude,  to  bribe, 
and  corrupt ;  and  that  nothing  but  what  was  good 
and  honourable  could  be  expected  from  the  French 
connexion  and  a  manly  perseverance  in  the  war. 

*  *  Stcdmnn. 
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On  the  3rd  of  October  the  commissioners  issued  a 
manifesto  and  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies,  of  every  rank  and  denomination.  In 
this,  their  last  paper,  they  recapitulated  all  that 
they  had  done  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
mission,  and  the  refusal  of  congress  even  to  open 
a  conference  with  them.  They  again  declarea  to 
the  members  of  congress,  that  they  were  ready  to 
concur  in  all  satisfactory  and  just  arrangements 
for  securing  to  them  and  their  respective  consti- 
tuents the  re-establishment  of  peace,  with  the  ex- 
emption from  any  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  and  the  irrevocable 
enjoyment  of  every  privilege  consistent  with  that 
union  of  interests  and  force  on  which  their  mutual 
prosperity  and  the  safety  of  their  common  religion 
and  liberty  depended.  They  again  asserted  that 
congress  were  not  authorised  by  their  constitution 
either  to  reject  their  offers  without  the  previous 
consideration  and  consent  of  the  several  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  their  constituents,  or  to  refer 
the  commission  to  pretended  foreign  treaties, 
which  they  knew  were  delusively  obtained  in  the 
first  instance,  and  which  had  never  yet  been  fairly 
ratified  by  the  American  people :  and  they  once 
more  reminded  the  members  of  congress  that  they 
were  responsible  to  their  own  countrymen,  to  the 
world,  and  to  God,  for  the  continuance  of  this  war, 
and  for  all  the  miseries  with  which  it  must  be 
attended.  They  called  upon  the  general  assem- 
blies and  conventions  of  the  different  colonies  and 
provinces,  and  separately  made  them  the  offers 
which  they  had  originally  transmitted  to  congress ; 
and  they  urged  them  to  meet  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  every  motive,  poli- 
tical as  well  as  moral,  should  not  lead  them  to 
embrace  the  occasion  of  cementing  a  free  and  firm 
coalition  with  Great  Britain.  "  It  has  not  been, 
nor  is  it,*'  continued  the  commissioners,  "  our 
wish  to  seek  these  objects  by  fomenting  popular 
divisions  and  partial  cabals ;  we  think  such  con- 
duct would  be  ill-suited  to  the  generous  offers 
made,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  king 
and  the  state  which  makes  them.  But  it  is  both 
our  wish  and  our  duty  to  encourage  and  support 
any  man,  or  bodies  or  men,  in  their  return  of  loy- 
alty to  our  sovereign  and  of  affection  to  our  fellow- 
subjects."  They  next  told  the  Americans,  with 
whom  the  honours  of  a  military  life  had  become  an 
object, — and  this  was  the  case  with  many,  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  the  highest  of  those  honours 
had  had  no  small  weight  in  hurrying  on  the  re- 
volution,— that  they  might  seek  those  distinctions 
under  the  banners  of  England,  and  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  United  Empire  against  their 
mutual  and  natural  enemy :  they  told  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  that  the  foreign  power  with  which 
congress  was  endeavouring  to  connect  them  had 
ever  been  averse  to  toleration  ;  they  told  the  agri- 
culturists, the  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  that 
their  leaders  were  involving  them  in  all  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  without  having  either  a  just  object  to 
pursue  or  a  subsisting  grievance  which  might  not 


instantly  be  redressed.  They  affirmed  that  die 
whole  nature  and  manner  of  conducting  thi«  war 
must  be  changed  since  France  had  entered  into  the 
quarrel ;  that  the  policy  as  well  as  the  benevoleiioe 
of  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  checked  the  extremes 
of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  still 
considered  as  fellow-subjects,  and  to  desolate  a  coun- 
try which  was  expected  to  become  again  a  source 
of  iputual  advantage;  but  now  that  America  was 
professing  the  unnatural  design,  not  only  of 
estranging  herself  from  England,  but  of  mortgag- 
ing herself  and  her  resources  to  the  enemy  of  both, 
the  whole  contest  was  altered,  and  the  question 
now  would  be  how  far  Great  Britain  might,  "  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  useless 
a  connexion  contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.'*  As  to  the  sine  qua  rum 
of  congress — the  recognition  of  independence — 
they  declared  that  they  neither  possessed  nor  ex- 
pected powers  for  that  purpose ;  and  that,  if  Great 
Britain  could  ever  have  sxink  so  low  as  to  adopt 
such  a  measure,  they  would  not  have  been  instru* 
ments  in  making  a  concession  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  calamitous  to  the  colonies  and 
disgraceful  as  well  as  calamitous  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  called  to  the  mind  of  the  colcmists  their 
own  solemn  appeals  to  Heaven  in  the  beginning 
of  this  contest,  that  they  took  up  arms  only  for  the 
redress  of  srievances ;  and  that  it  would  be  their 
wish,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  remain  for  ever 
connected  with  Great  Britain:  they  asked  them 
whether  all  their  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  had 
not  been  redressed;  and  they  insisted  that  the 
offers  they  had  made  lefl  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  in  point  of  immediate  liberty  or  permanent 
security.  Notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  and 
insults  which  they  had  encountered,  they  still  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  proceed  in  tlie  execution 
of  their  pacific  powers,  and  to  treat  not  only  with 
deputies  from  all  the  colonies  conjointly,  but  with 
any  provincial  assembly  or  convention  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  «f 
their  present  manifesto.  They  also  proclaimed  a 
general  pardon  for  all  and  all  manner  of  treasons, 
or  misprisions  of  treasons,  and  all  kinds  of  hostile 
or  rebellious  practices  committed  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  this  manifesto,  to  all  such  per- 
sons, whatever  their  rank  or  condition,  whether 
civil  or  military,  as  should  within  the  said  term  of 
forty  days  withdraw  from  their  opposition  to  the 
British  government,  and  demean  themselves  for 
the  future  as  peaceable,  faithful  subjecU  to  his 
majesty ;  denouncing  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  the  British  nation  against  such  as 
should  persist  in  their  rebellion,  or  be  instrumental 
in  executing  and  putting  to  death  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  within  the  colonies.  And,  in  order 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  manifesto  might  be 
fully  known,  copies  were  made  of  it  in  English 
and  in  German,  to  be  transmitted  by  flags  of  truce, 
and  the  commissioners  set  their  hands  and  seals 
to  thirteen  copies,  being  one  for  each  colony.  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  e^e- 
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culive  power  in  each  of  the  States  to  seize  and  im- 
prison all  such  persons  as,  under  pretence  of  a  flag 
of  truce,  should  be  concerned  in  distributing  or 
delivering  the  manifesto,  as  violators  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  circulating  seditious  writings.  On  the 
30th  of  October  congress  replied  to  the  commis- 
sioners by  a  manifesto  of  their  own.  They  too 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  to  the 
omnipotent  Disposer  of  human  events.  They 
accused  Great  Britain  of  the  most  monstrous 
tyranny  and  oppression ;  they  accused  her  troops 
of  incendiarism,  murder,  and  butchery ;  they  as- 
serted that  they  themselves  had  been  models  of  for^ 
bearance,  moderation,  and  humanity.  They  ripped 
up  the  old  stories  and  letters  of  Governor  John- 
stone, and,  applying  them  to  the  whole  commission, 
they  said  that,  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  freedom,  the  compnis- 
sioners  had  meanly  assailed  the  representatives  Qf 
America  with  bribes,  with  deceit,  and  the  servility 
of  adulation.  There  were  other  passages  equally 
strong — there  were  two  more  appeals  to  Almighty 
Grod — and  the  whole  thing  was  a  recrimination  and 
defiance.  They  solemnly  declared  and  proclaimed 
that,  if  their  enemies  should  presume  to  execute 
their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  barbarity, 
they' would  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as 
should  put  a  stop  to  such  conduct.  This  bold  note 
of  defiance  was  published  in  all  their  newspapers, 
from  which  they  rigidly  excluded  the  manifesto  of 
the  commissioners.  They  adopted  every  precau- 
tion, they  resorted  to  all  the  strong  measures,  and 
all  the  secret  measures,  which  are  held  to  be  justi- 
fiable in  the  freest  countries  in  a  state  of  revolution 
to  intercept,  put  down,  or  imprison  all  such  per- 
sons as  seemed  disposed  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  British  government,  or  as  employed  them- 
selves in  circulating  the  papers  of  the  commis- 
sioners. These  functionaries  remained  at  New 
York  some  little  time  beyond  the  forty  days ;  and 
then,  after  making  some  regulations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  they 
dosed  their  commission.  As  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  conceal  or  root  out  the  numerous  copies  of 
their  manifesto,  congress  at  last  published  it 
themselves  in  their  newspapers,  but  most  co- 
piously  interlarded  with  comments  and  diatribes 
to  disguise  its  meaning  and  counteract  its  effect. 
A  vessel  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  being  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  the  officers  and  crew  were  made 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  requisition  of  Admiral 
Gambier  for  their  release,  in  consequence  of 
the  privilege  of  his  flag,  was  answered  by  a  de- 
claration Uiat  they  had  forfeited  the  benefit  of 
a  flag  of  truce  by  having  on  board  seditious 
papers — that  is  to  say  printed  copies  of  the  mani- 
festo without  American  comments.  It  is  true  that 
congress  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  modes  by 
which  they  added  to  the  number  of  their  prisoners 
of  war;  but  it  seems  also  certain  that  they  were 
exceedingly  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  pro- 
mises and  the  anti-Gallican  reasoning  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  and   that  that  paper,  in  spite  of  all 


their  efforts,  produced  a  very  considerable  impres- 
sion in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Some  doubts, 
moreover,  got  abroad  as  to  the  integrity  and  proof 
against  bribery  of  several  conspicuous  members  of 
congress.  As  for  the  French  minister,  M.  Girard, 
and  his  suite,  they  were  courted  and  consulted  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  by  the  overruling  ma* 
jority  of  congress ;  but  beyond  this  narrow  pale 
they  rarely  found  themselves  very  welcome  guests; 
and  they  considered  that  they  had  many  reasons  to 
complain  that  the  people  they  had  come  to  serve 
and  befriend  treated  them  as  their  worst  enemies. 
Already  a  significant  distinction  was  drawn  which 
has  lasted  ever  since ;  the  ultra-revolutionists  were 
called  the  French  party,  the  moderates  the  Eng- 
lish party.  It  moreover  became  evident  that  even 
the  French  party  could  not  always  agree  in  the 
plans  and  scnemes  of  the  French  ambassador,  or  of 
the  ministers  at  Versailles. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November. 
The  king  in  his  speech  said,  it  was  a  conjuncture 
which  demanded  the  most  serious  attention.  lie 
then  proceeded  immediately  to  the  conduct  of 
France.  "  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,"  said  the 
speech,  ^*  without  pretence  of  provocation,  or  colour 
of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborn 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  in  violation  of  the 
faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights  of  sovereigns ; 
at  first  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and  other 
aids  to  my  revolted  subjects  in  North  America, 
afterwards  by  avowing  openly  their  support  and 
entering  into  formal  engagements  with  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  and  at  length  by  committing  open 
hostilities  and  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects, 
and  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.*'  The  speech  further 
said  that  his  majesty, from  the  same  care  and  concern 
for  the  haupiness  of  his  people  which  had  induced 
him  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war, 
would  be  desirous  to  see  a  restoration  of  peace 
whenever  it  could  be  effected  with  honour  and 
with  security  to  the  rights  of  the  country.  It  stated 
that  his  majesty  had  not  neglected  to  tedce  the  pro- 
per measures  for  disappointing  the  malignant  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  and  for  making  reprisals ;  and 
that,  though  his  efforts  had  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  success  which  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
the  vigour  of  his  exertions  seemed  to  promise,  yet 
the  extensive  commerce  of  the  country  had  been 
protected  in  most  of  its  branches,  and  large  re- 
prisals had  been  made  upon  the  aggressors  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  fleets,  and  by  the  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  his  people.  It  then  alluded  to  the 
preparations  going  on  in  Spain,  and  said  that,  how- 
ever friendly  and  sincere  the  professions  made  to 
us,  it  was  a  subject  that  must  necessarily  engage 
attention.  After  mentioning  the  complete  failure 
of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  conciliatory  mea- 
sures planned  by  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  par- 
liament, it  continued — **  In  this  situation  of  afl'airs 
the  national  honour  and  security,  call  so  loudly 
upon  us  for  the  most  active  exertions,  that  I  can- 
not doubt  of  your  heartiest  concurrence  and  sup- 
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port     From  the  vigour  of  your  councils  and  the 
conduct  and  intrepidity  of  my  officers  and  forces 
hy  sea  and  land,  I  hope,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  derive  the  means  of  vindicating  and  main- 
taining the  honour  of  my  crown  and  &e  interests 
of  my  people  against  all  our  enemies."     The 
speech  concluded  with  saying  that  his  majesty, 
according  to  the  powers  vested  in  him,  bad  called 
out  the  militia  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  he  had  with  the  truest  satis&ction 
been  himself  a  witness  of  that  public  spirit,  steady 
ardour,  and  love  of  their  country,  which  animated 
and  united  all  classes  of  his  subjects^  and  which 
could  not  fail  of  making  us  safe  at  home  and  re- 
spected abroad.     In  both  Houses  the  address  was 
warmly  opposed.     In  the  Commons  the  opposi- 
tion moved  an  amendment — ^*'  to  assure  his  migesty 
that  from  zeal  and  affection  that  House  was  ready 
to  give  the  most  ample  support  to  such  measiures 
as  misht  be  thought  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
those  kingdoms,  or  for  frustrating  the  designs  of 
that  restless  power  which  had  so  often  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  that  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  inquire  by  what  fatal  councils  and  unhappy 
systems  of  policy  this  country  had  been  reduced 
from  that  splendid  situation,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  his  majesty's  reign  made  her  the  envy  of 
all  Europe,  to  her  present  dangerous  state,  which 
had  of  late  called  forth  our  utmost  exertions  with- 
out any  adequate  benefit."     In  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  blunders  of  administration  in  managing 
the  war — and  they  certainly  were  numerous  and 
palpable — were  most  severely  commented  upon. 
It  was  insisted  that,  considering  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  the  war  office,  and  me  sdifiiQlty,  the 
success  of  our  arms  had  been  far  greate^ 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  inferiorityol 
our  fleets,  and  the  shameful  tardiness  of  our  pre- 
parations: that  taking  these  circumstances  into 
account,  our  escape  from  ruin  or  disgrace  was  quite 
marvellous;   and  that    consequently  the   speech 
from  the  throne  not  only  asserted  ^  a  falsehood y^* 
but  also   threw   "  a  false,  unjust,   and  illiberal 
slander  on  the  commanders  in  the  service  of  the 
crown;  loading  them  with  a  censure  which  ought 
to  fall  on  the  ministers  alone."   Charles  Fox,  with 
great  spnit,  entered  into  the  details  of  the  ope- 
rations  of  the  grand  fleet  commanded  by  Keppel 
and  Palliser,  and  attributed  all  the  blame  of  ito 
failure— the  escape  of  d'Estaing  to  America  and 
the  non-destruction  of  d'Orvilliers— to  the   dis- 
graceful conduct  of  ministers  and  the  admiralty,  who 
had  sent  the  fleet  to  sea  too  late,  and  inferior  in 
force  to  the  French.    This  was  a  subject  which 
had  been  universally  discussed  in  the  country,  and 
almost  everywhere  with  angry  feelings ;  though  the 
popular  opinion  was,  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  not 
answering  to  the  signals  made  by  Keppel,  and  in 
not  bnngmg  up  his   division,  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  failure.     Few  or  none  'of  the  people 
seemed  diroosed  to  allow  that  the  disparity  offorce. 
considerable  as  it  was,  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
4e»tniction  of  d*Orvilliet»  j  and  very  few  weighed 


the  winds  and  tides,  or  sufficiently  reflected  on  tbe 
force  of  party  bias,  in  judging  between  the  Whig 
Keppel  and  the  Tory  Pallner.  At  two  o'clodc  in 
the  morning  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  ft 
majority  of  226  against  107.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  debate  was  equally  hot.  The  opposi- 
tion there  proposed  no  amenchnent  to  the  address, 
but  condemned  it  in  toto,  with  all  the  king's  speech, 
to  which  it  was  a  response,  and  proposed  putting 
an  absolute  negative  on  the  whole.  They  declared 
that  government  was  proceeding  upon  fUse  prin- 
ciples, upheld  by  obstinacy,  folly,  and  error»  and 
inevitably  tending  to  ruin  and  destruction;  that 
this  system  must  be  changed  and  eflhced — ^tfaat  new 
men,  new  measures,  must  be  adopted  before  we 
could  hope  for  success  in  war  or  honour  and  se- 
curity in  peace.  They  repeated  that  miniaters  bad 
shown  themselves  wholly  incompetent  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  even  when  we  had  none  but 
the  Americans  to  contend  with,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  they  would  be  able  to  conduct  the 
war  when  France  had  already  joined  the  Americans, 
and  Spain  was  preparing  to  do  so.  The  Lords  in 
administration,  or  voting  with  it,  thought  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  refuse  addressing,  more  particu* 
larly  as  the  speech  dwelt  solely  on  the  dangers  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  perfidy  of  France,  and  as 
the  address  went  no  further  than  a  general  decla- 
ration to  suppor  this  majesty  in  a  war  against 
France.  They  contended  that  a  direct  negative  to  the 
whole  would  amount  to  a  refusal  of  that  support, 
and  would  include  a  submission  to  all  the  machi- 
nations, claims,  or  injuries  oflfered  by  France. 
The  opposition  lords  replied  that  refusing  to  ad- 
dress conveyed  no  negative  to  the  sappoit  of  any 
system  of  war  or  politics ;  that  it  only  conveyed 
their  determination  not  to  give  the  smallest  decree 
'  credit  or  support  to  the  present  ministers.  The 
adoh^'  however,  was  earned  by  a  minority  of  67 

againsnip* 

On  th^SP^  ^^  December  the  sea-fight  off  Usbant 
was  brougwL?"*^^'^  debate,  and  Mr.  Temple  Lut- 
trell  said  tha^^^^  whole  of  that  transaction  de- 
ilar  and   close  inquiry,  as  the 
could  not  discover  on  whom 
[ure  was  to  lie.     He  added 
were  both  in  the  House,  and 
brmation,  as  well  for  the 
as  for  the  sake  of  public 
before  the   meeting  of 


manded  a  pi 
country  at  present 
the  blame  of  that 
that  the  two  admii 
were  bound  to  give 
sake  of)  their  own  honoi 
tranquillity.     Some  weej 


parliiment   Sir   Hugh   Jgili?er  had  published  a 

fetter  in  the  newspa^rs  yiS^^^^^^K  ^'^  ?^  5?^ 

duct,  and  replying  to  some 

had  been  made  in  the  pap 

quired  Keppel  to  authenticate^ 

that  superior  in  command  dec; 

of  the  sort,  although  in  his  o\ 

had  'approved  the  conduct  o] 

battle.     When  called  up  in  tW 

marks  of  Temple  Luttrell,  Adi' 

that  he  could  not  consider  that  t! 

British  flag  had  been  tarnished 

*  Ann.  X«giBt. 


violent  attacks  which 
upon  it.  He  re- 
his  statements,  but 
lined  doing  anything 
'icial  despatches  he 
Sir  Hugh  in  the 
House  by  the  re- 
iral  Keppel  said, 
le  honour  of  the 
his  hands,  or 
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that  &e  affair  off  Ushmit  was  in  any  way  disgrace- 
f^ :  he  declared  that  he  blamed  no  man,  and  was 
persuaded  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  shown  no 
want  of  courage.  Keppel  next  read  a  paper  de- 
scribing how  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, &c.  (He  had  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
opposition  to  command  die  fleet.)  He  hoped  he 
should  not  be  forced  to  answer  particular  questions 
about  individuals,  but  he  was  ready  to  explain  his 
own  conduct  as  chief  commander  in  the  battle,  in 
that  House  or  elsewhere.  He  affirmed  that  nothing 
was  left  untried  to  bring  the  French  to  a  decisive 
action.  He  then  fell  upon  Palliser  and  his  public 
cation  in  the  newspapers:  he  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  seeing  that  officer  appeal  to  the  public 
in  such  a  manner,  signing  tiie  letter  with  his 
name,  when  no  accusation  was  made  [against  him ; 
he  said  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  to  render 
him,  his  superior  in  command,  unpopular  and 
odious ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would  never  again 
embark  in  a  fleet  with  such  an  officer,  who  could 
conduct  himself  in  a  manner  so  destructive  of  aU 
discipline  and  all  order.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 
could  hardly  remain  silent,  rose  and  said,  that  he 
was  as  eager  as  his  superior  for  inquiry — ^that  it 
was  his  interest  to  seek  it.  He  challenged  Keppel 
to  deliver  his  opinion  >^thout  disguise,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  a  full  answer.  If  the  news- 
paper letter  was  wrong,  he  alone  must  bear  the 
blame;  but  he  could  not  but  complain  of  the 
aspersions  thrown  upon  his  character.  He  said 
that,  though  his  courage  was  allowed,  insinuations 
had  been  thrown  out  that  he  might  have  been 
neglectful  or  disobedient  to  the  signds  of  his  supe- 
rior; that  he  had  vainly  sought  an  explanation 
from  Keppel  before  appealing  to  the  public  with  a 
detail  of  facts  by  which  he  would  stand  or  fall. 
He  solemnly  denied  that  he  had  refused  to  obey 
signals,  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  feared  neither  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  nor  a  public  trial.  Admiral 
Keppel,  speaking  again,  asserted  that  one  of  his 
signals  was  unobeyed,  though  it  was  flying  for  five 
hours ;  but  he  would  not  charge  the  Vice- Admiral 
Palliser  with  actual  disobedience,  as  the  condition 
of  his  ships  and  the  state  of  their  rigging  might,  as 
represented  by  him,  prevent  his  coming  up.  Im- 
mediately af^er  this  debate  Palliser,  who  was  as 
much  in  favour  with  government  as  he  was  out  of 
favour  with  the  people,  presented  specific  charges 
against  Keppel ;  and  thereupon  the  Admiralty 
ordered  a  court-martial.  This  conduct  of  govern- 
ment led  to  a  most  violent  debate  in  the  Ck>mmons, 
and  twelve  admirals,  including  Lord  Hawke, 
Admiral  Moore,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Admirals 
Grraves,  Pigott,  and  Harland,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Admirals  Young,  Burton,  and  Geary,  Lord  Shuld- 
ham,  and  Admiral  Gayton,  subscribed  a  strong 
memorial  to  the  king,  lamenting  the  injury  done 
to  Keppel,  and  to  the  service  at  large,  by  order- 
ing the  court-martial,  and  complaining,  in  no 
very  gentle  terms,  of  the  impropriety  of  Palli- 
ser^ conduct,  liiis  memorial  was  presented  to 
his    majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton.     Temple 
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JjUttrell  moved  an  address  for  the  trial  of  Pal- 
liser. This  produced  a  violent  altercation  be- 
tween the  two  admirals.  Palliser  accused  Keppel 
of  acting  ungenerously  and  unfairly,  and  said 
that  he  had  preferred  the  accusation  solely  from 
the  necessity  of  vindicating  his  much-slandered 
character.  Keppel  charged  the  vice-admiral  with 
mutiny,  and  thanked  God  that  in  the  approaching 
court-martial  he  was  not  the  accuser.  The  whole 
body  of  opposition  warmly  took  part  with  Keppel, 
and  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  went  to  the 
same  side.  Burke,  who  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Keppel  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  who  always  looked  on  that  admiral 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ana  best  men  of  his  age,  was 
particularly  warm  in  the  House,  and  he  aften^'ard8 
accompanied  him  ^to  Portsmouth  and  attended  him 
with  zeal  and  anxious  affection  ^  through  that  his 
agony  of  glory" — the  court-martial.*  On  the  motion 
of  Admiral  Pigott  a  special  act  was  passed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Kcppel's  health,  to  enable  the 
court-martial  to  sit  on  shore  instead  of  sitting  as 
usual  on  board  ship. 

A.D.  nW.— The  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel  com- 
menced in  the  governor*s  house  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  1th  of  January,  before  five  admirals  and 
eight  captains ;  Sir  Thomas  Pye,  admiral  of  ihe 
white,  being  president.  It  lasted  thirty-two 
days.  The  charge  was  general  and  vague,  being 
little  more  than  that  he  had  lost  a  glorious  oppor-;- 
tunity  of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  state, 
and  thereby  had  tarnished  the  honour  of  the 
British  navy.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
court-martial  unanimously  gave  sentence  : — ^That 
it  was  their  opinion  the  charge  against  Ad- 
miral Keppel  was  malicious  and  ill-founded; 
it  having  appeared  that,  so  far  from  having 
by  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  state, 
and  therefore  tarnished  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  he  had  behaved  as  became  a  judi- 
cious, brave,  and  experienced  officer.  Upon  this 
acquittal  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  wer^ 
illuminated  two  successive  nights,  part  of  the 
lamps  and  candles  being  lighted  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously,  and  part  through  the  intimidation 
of  the  mob,  who  were  enthusiastic  in  their  friend- 
ship for  Keppel,  and  their  hatred  of  Palliser. 
The  portico  of  the  Mansion  House  was  illuminated 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  glass  lamps;  the 
bells  of  several  churches  were  rung,  guns  were 
fired,  and  other  manifestations  of  joy  were  made. 
In  apprehension  of  mischief,  a  guard,  both  horse 
and  foot,  was  placed  before  the  house  in  Pall-Mall 
lately  occupied  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser;  but,  this 
guard  being  withdrawn  a  little  after  midnight — at 
the  choicest  hour  for  mischief — a  mob  broke  all 
the  windows,  then  broke  open  the  door,  destroyed 
great  part  of  the  furniture,  and  threw  the  rest  out 
of  the  window.  The  troops  being  again  sent  for, 
some  of  the  rioters  were  taken  in  the  house  and 

*  Barke.  Letter  to  a  No)>le  Lord  on  hU  FMubn.— It  vu  said  ttiat 
Burktt  oaBUtcd  Keppel  iu  drawing  up  bi«  defence. 
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committed  to  prison.  In  other  directions  the  mob 
made  more  work  for  the  glaziers :  the  windows  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  and  I-iord  North  were 
demolished,  as  were  also  the  windows  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. At  this  latter  point  the  spirit  of  mischief 
was  most  active;  the  mob  took  the  great  gate  from 
its  hinges,  collected  all  the  sedan-chedrs  that  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  threw  them  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Admiralty,  and  made  a  great  bonfire  of 
them.  Well-<)ressed  men.  were  mixed  with  the 
rabble  and  assisted  in  these  performances.  Cap- 
tain Hood,  who  lived  in  Harley-street,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who  lived  in  Berkeley-square,  also  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  window-glass.  Effigies  of 
Palliser  were  carried  about  suspended  by  the  neck, 
and  afterwards  burnt.  Between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  mob  seemed  de- 
termined to  force  an  entrance  into  Lord  North's 
residence  in  Downing-street,  a  party  of  foot-guards 
and  a  detachment  of  horse  were  assembled,  the 
riot  act  was  read,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  leaving 
sixteen  of  their  number  prisoners.  All  this  was 
on  the  night  of  the  11th.  On  the  12th  a  court  of 
common  council  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Admiral 
Keppel,  togellier  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  to 
be  presented  in  a  box  made  of  heart  of  oak  richly 
ornamented ;  and  that  evening  the  city  was  more 
brilliantly  illuminated  than  before,  ana  the  Monu- 
ment was  decorated  with  coloured  lamps.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
voted  thanks  to  Keppel:  in  the  Commons  there 
was  only  one  dissenting  voice ;  in  the  Lords  the 
vote  was  unanimous.  A  day  or  two  after  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  demanded  a  court-martial  on  him- 
self, vacated  his  seat  for  Scarborough,  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  the  govern- 
ment of  Scarborough  Castle,  and  his  colonelcy  of 
the  marines,  retaining  only  his  appointment  as 
vice-admiral.  Keppel,  though  called  on  by  the 
Admiralty,  refused  to  lay  any  accusation  against 
Palliser ;  yet,  when  the  court-martial  met,  Keppel 
was  of  necessity  a  principal  witness.  The  trial 
lasted  twenty-one  days ;  it  was  held  on  board  the 
*  Sandwich, '  in  Portsmouth  harbour ;  the  court 
was  composed  of  two  admirals  and  eleven  captains. 
Sir  John  Darby,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  being  pre- 
sident. Their  sentence  was — ^that,  though  his 
conduct  and  behaviour  in  battle  had  been  in  many 
respects  highly  exemplary  "and  meritorious,  they  at 
the  same  time  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  have  made  known  to  his 
commander-in-chief  the  disabled  state  of  his  ship, 
to  which  he  attributed  his  not  joining ;  but  that, 
notwithstanding  his  omission  in  this  particular, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  in  any  other  re- 
spect cliargeable  with  misconduct  or  misbehaviour, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  fuUy  acquitted  him.  The 
opposition  in  parliament,  a  large  part  of  the  public, 
and  we  believe  Keppel  himself,  considered  that 
Sir  Hugh  had  been  let  off  thus  easily  through  the 
manoeuvres  of  ministers  and  in  order  to  give  satis- 
faction at  St.  James's ;  and  assumed  as  it  had  been 
all  along  as  a  certainty  that  nothing  but  miscon- 


duct in  one  or  'other  of  the  commanders  could 
have  prevented  a  most  decisive  and  glorious  vic- 
tory, it  was  asked  how,  after  Keppel  had  been 
acquitted,  Palli£er  could  be  declared  almost  not 
guilty,  and  be  permitted  to  escape  with  so  slight  a 
reprimand.  At  the  same  time,  Keppel  complained 
of  the  cold,  dry  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
omission  in  the  letter  from  the  admiralty  board 
of  parts  of  the  sentence  which  were  most  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  sullen  reception  he  had  met 
with  at  court.  His  friends  in  opposition  con- 
tended that  the  whole  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  in  this  affair  went  to  confirm  an 
opinion  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  scan- 
dalous and  disgraceful  to  government,  namely, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  admiral's  life  and 
honour  was  the  effect  of  a  combination  framed 
under  and  supported  by  the  sanction  of  audiority. 
Fox  conducted  these  attacks  in  the  Commons,  and 
made  a  variety  of  motions,  all  bearing  pointedly 
and  heavily  upon  Lord  Sandwich  as  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Fox 
moved  that  the  sending  Admiral  Keppel  to  sea  in 
the  first  instance  with  only  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  at  a  time  when  a  French 
fleet,  consisting,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe,  of 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line»  and  certainly  of  twenty- 
seven,  with  a  great  number  of  frigates,  was  at 
Brest  and  ready  to  put  to  sea,  was  a  measure 
greatly  hazardous  to  the  safety  of  .the  kingdom, 
&c.  And  at  the  same  time  Fox  announced  his 
intention  of  moving  an  address  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  affirm- 
ing that  there  were  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
House  to  impeach  him.  In  this  debate  Admiral 
Keppel,  who  had  determined  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  fleet,  gave  his  personal  testi- 
mony, which  was  not  very  favourable  to  Sandwich. 
Keppel  said  that  on  his  first  taking  the  command 
of  the  fleet  it  was  in  no  very  good  condition ;  that 
afterwards  the  admiralty-board  made  very  laud- 
able exertions,  but,  after  all,  had  sent  him  to  sea 
too  weak;  that  he  believed  the  French  fleet  to  be 
as  strong  as  was  represented  in  papers  found  on 
board  the  frigates  which  he  had  taken,  and  that 
upon  that  conviction  he  thought  himself  compelled, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  enemy.  Lord  North  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  fleet,  endeavoured  to  defend 
government,  and  to  throw  back  a  good  portion  of 
the  blame  upon  Keppel :  they  pretended  to  doubt 
whether  d'Orvilliers's  fleet  was  really  so  strong  as 
was  reported,  and  whether  the  English  admiral 
ought  not  to  have  waited  for  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  returning  to  Portsmouth  for  more 
ships.  In  the  end,  Fox's  motion  was  negatived, 
but  by  a  less  majority  than  usual,  the  numbers 
being  204  against  110.  Five  days  afler  this.  Fox 
moved  a  resolution,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  France  the  state  of  the  navy  was 
unequal  to  what  the  House  and  the  nation  were 
led  to  expect,  as  well  from  the  declarations  of  mi- 
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nistera,  as  from  the  large  grants  of  money,  &c. 
In  his  Yexy  animated  speech,  Fox  said  that  nothing 
but  good  fortune  had  saved  the  country  from  in- 
vasion and  destruction.      Lord  Mulgrave,  in  re- 
plying, said  that  all  the  chance  and  good  fortune 
had  been  on  the  side  of  France — ^that  nothing  but 
good  fortune  had  saved  d'Orvilliers  from  Keppel, 
and  d'Estaing  from  Lord  Howe.     The  admiral 
last  named,  who  had  been  ordered  to  strike  his 
flag  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  was  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  well  as  Keppel,  and  was 
scarcely  in  a  better  humour  with  the  administra- 
tion.   His  natural  taciturnity  was  overcome  by  his 
feelings  and  resentments,  and  Howe  declared  that 
he  had  been  deceived  in  accepting  the  command  in 
America ;  that  he  had  been  ill  used  while  he  held 
that  command ;  and  that,  from  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  would  never  return  to  active  service  un- 
der the  present  administration,  which  had  shown 
so  much  weakness  and  treachery.     Before  this, 
Howe  had   declared   strongly    for    Keppel    and 
against  Palliser,  whose  whole  conduct  he  consi- 
dered to  be  such  as   to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  continued  in  the  navy.     Fox's  present 
motion  was  lost ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  moved  that  the  omission  to  re- 
inforce Loni  Howe  in  America  before  the  month 
of  June,  and  the  not  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, were  instances  of  gross  misconduct  and 
neglect     He  was  again  out-voted ;   yet,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  he  made  his  promised  motion  for 
dismissing  Lord   Sandwich   from  his  majesty's 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.     This  motion,  too, 
was  negatived,  the  numbers  being,  upon  a  divi- 
sion,  221   against   118.     A  similar  motion  was 
made  a  few  days  after  in  the  Upper  House  by  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that, 
since   the  resignation  of  Lord  Hawke,  the  navy 
had  rapidly  decayed,  and  the  expenses  of  it  had  as 
rapidly  increased.     Here  Sandwich  was  present  to 
speak  for  himself.     He  justified  the  increase  of 
expense  by  stating  the  increased  size  of  the  ships 
and  the  great  accumulation  of  material  and  stores 
of  all  kinds;  he  said  that  during  the  management 
of  his  official  predecessor  the  stores  were  not  a 
sixth  of  what  they  now  were,  and  the  ships  then 
built  had  been  built  with  green  timber,  so  that, 
though  cheaper,  they  had  soon  become  rotten  and 
useless.     Upon  these  facU,  and  upon  the  principle 
that  he  was  answerable  only  for  the  use  of  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal,  Sandwich  made  a 
stand,  avoiding  the  question  of  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  our  ships,  and  screening  himself  behind 
the  determinations  of  the  cabinet  sanctioned  by  the 
king.     It  was  his  sole  duty  to  see  the  navy  in  a 
proper  condition,  but  in  all  beyond  that  he  had 
only  one  voice  among  many.     Lord  Bristol's  mo- 
tion was  negatived,   like  Fox's:    the  ministerial 
majority  was   78  against  39.     Twenty-six   peers 
entered  a  protest.     Other  motions  mortally  hostile 
to  Sandwich  were  made  in  both  Houses,  but  they 
were  all  out-voted  by  majorities  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  which  was  now  about  the  relative  strength  of 


administration  and  opposition,  and  no  longer  four 
to  one,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  Lord  North's  go- 
vernment. The  resignation  of  Keppel  was  closely 
followed  by  those  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Captain 
Leveson  Gower,  Sir  John  Lindsey,  and  some 
other  officers  of  distinction,  who  declined  acting 
under  the  present  system.  It  was  even  reported 
and  believed  that  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  best 
captains  in  the  navy  contemplated  throwing  up 
their  commissions  on  one  day  m  a  body.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  surprise  was  not  equal  to  the 
alarm,  when,  a  few  weeks  after,  symptoms  of  mu- 
tiny  appeared  among  the  seamen  of  the  grand  fleet 
now  assembled  at  Torbay — symptoms  which  were 
not  suppressed  without  difficulty.* 

The  war-office  was  scarcely  left  more  tianquil 
than  the  admiralty.     Lord  Barrington  had  bec^i 
at  last  allowed  to  escape  out  of  its  troubles  in  the 
preceding  month  of  November,  with  a  pension  of 
2000/.   a*year;    and  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Ix>rd  Liverpool)  had  been  named  secretary-at-war 
in  his  stead.     Barrington  for  a  long  time  had  dis- 
approved of  the  whole  management  of  the  war, 
and  had  evidently  thought  of  our  generals  as  Lord 
North  did,  who  said — ^  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  wiU  frighten  the  enemy,  but  I  am  sure  they 
frighten  me   whenever  I    think  of  them."    On 
one  occasion  Harrington  represented  to>  the  king 
that  he  had  not  one  general  in  whom  his  majesty, 
the  nation,  or  the  army  would  place  confidence  m 
case  of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ! 
General  Sir  William  Howe  was  now  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  well  as  his  brother  the  admiral, 
and  much  more  inclined  to  make  long  speeches ; 
and  General  Burgoyne  was  improving  his  abilities 
as  a  debater  by  frequent  practice.     At  the  first 
opening  of  the  session  Burgoyne  had  imputed  not 
only  his  own  misfortune,  but  the  failures  of  all 
commanders,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  to  the  inter^^ 
meddling,  short-sighted,  and  incapable  ministry ; 
and  he  haid  moved  that  all  the  letters  written  by 
himself  and  other  commanders  to  government  since 
the  convention  of  Saratoga  should  be  laid  before 
the   House.     Lord  North  readily  granted  these 
papers,    which    brought    on    vehement    debates. 
Shortly  after  Burgoyne's  motion.  Sir  William  Howe 
made  a  similar  one  for  copies  of  all  letters  that 
had  passed,  during  his  command,  between  him  and 
the  secretary  of  state  fur  America.     Howe  excused 
Lord  North,  but  it  was  only  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his   accusations    upon  the  unpopular 
secretary,  Lord  George  Germaine,  under  whom  he 
was  sure  the  war  could  never  be  properly  con- 
ducted.    He  pointedly  charged  Lord  George  with 
interfering  on  all  occasions  with  the  management 
of  the  army  in  America,  of  imposing  restraints 
and  schemes  of  his  own,  conceived  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
war.     It  will  still,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
any  extent  of  presumption  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  secretary  could  excuse  half  of  the  errors 
committed  by  the  general.    Howe's  call  for  papers 

•  Ana.  Eegiit.— Sir  John  Batrow,  Life  of  Earl  Howe* 
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was  as  readily  granted  as  Bui^oyne^s.  Lord  North 
further  consented  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Qommittee  for  inquiring  into  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  American  war ;  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords  to  permit  the  attendance  of 
Earl  Comwallis,  a  most  material  witness.  But, 
after  this.  North  endeavoured  to  quash  the  inquiry, 
paying  many  compliments  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
whose  character  he  said  was  fully  cleared  hy  the 
letters  produced,  and  hy  the  repeated  assurances 
of  government  that  they  approved  in  the  warmest 
manner  of  his  services.  The  minister,  however, 
found  that  this  attempt  was  attended  with  great 
odium,  and  he  was  ohliged  to  let  the  examination 
of  witnesses  go  on.  The  officers  examined  dwelt 
at  great  length  upon  the  physical  features  of  Ame- 
rica, which  must  make  every  war  hy  land  exceed- 
ingly slow,  uncertain,  and  difficult.  Lord  Com- 
walbs  warmly  defended  the  generalship  and  whole 
military  conduct  of  Sir  William  Howe ;  and  other 
officers,  upon  better  grounds,  applauded  the  mat 
persaoai  affection  which  had  constantly  existed 
Between  Howe  and  his  army.  As  ministers  had 
not.  been  able  to  quash  the  inquiry,  they  now 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  call  up  counter-evi* 
dence  in  their  own  behalf;  and  Mr.  de  Grey 
moved  for  a  summons  for  the  attendance  of  ten 
witnesses.  After  some  very  warm  words  from 
Burke,  who  seemed  to  think  that  witnesses  ought 
to  be  examined  only  on  one  side,  and  a  speech 
from  Fox,  who  said  that  the  more  people  examined 
the  worse  for  ministers,  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  witnesses  were  ordered  to  attend.  These 
individuals,  whom  Burke  stigmatized  as  refngees 
and  custom-house  officers,*  declared  that  Howe 
was  much  mistaken  in  describing  the  Americans 
as  united  and  unanimous ;  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  on  that  continent  were  still  attached  to  the 
government  of  this  country;  that,  if  a  proper  use 
had  been  made  of  this  favourable  disposition  of 
the  multitude,  the  war  might  have  been  ended 
long  ago ;  that  the  force  sent  out  would  have  been 
fully  competent  to  its  task  if  it  had  been  properly 
directed ;  that  Washington's  army  had  been 
almost  always  inferior  in  number  to  Sir  William 
Howe's ;  that  Howe  had  made  a  most  fatal  mis- 
take in  not  ascending  the  Hudson  to  Albany  to 
co-operate  with  Burgoyne;  that  ever  since  the 
affair  of  Trenton  he  had  heaped'  mistake  upon 
mistake.  Although  only  two  of  the  witnesses 
were  particularly  examined,  their  examination, 
being  intermixed  with  other  business,  ran  on  to 
the  end  of  June.  Sir  William  Howe  requested 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  attacks  made 
upon  his  character  in  this  evidence,  a  day  might 
be  appointed  on  which  he  should  be  permitted  to 
briijg  up  other  witnesses  to  disprove  the  charges. 
This  was  refused  by  Lord  North,  and  was  not 
much  approved  by  the  House,  who  had  grown 

•  The^itnesses'wore  General  Robertson.  General  Jones,  Colon«l 
Dixon.  Major  SUnton,  John  Maxwell,  Joseph  G  alloway,  Andrew 
Allen,  John  PatCTBon,  Theodoro  Morris,  and  Enoch  Story.  EMirB.. 
who  were  all  either  Americans  by  birth,  or  had  resided  a  lonff  time 
in  the  countrv.  *  -  a 


very  weary  of  the  business.  A  large  majority  re- 
fused the  indulgence ;  but  Howe  was  told  that  he 
might  cross-examine  the  witnesses  who  had  spdceu 
against  him  as  much  as  he  pleased.  On  the  29th 
of  June  advantage  was  taken  of  the  abe^ioe  of  Sir 
William  Howe  to  dissolve  the  committee :  as  he 
was  not  present  at  the  moment  to  croas-examine 
the  witnesses,  the  committee  was  broken  up  without 
coming  to  a  single  resolution  upon  any  part  of  the 
business,  or  on  any  one  point][of  the  American  war. 
Burgoyne,  on  the  whole,  was  more  fortunate  than 
Howe  during  its  progress,  for  witnesses  were 
heard  in  his  favour,  and  none  against  him.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  Major  Forbes,  Captain  Bloomfield, 
and  other  officers,  who  were  present  during  the 
whole  campaign,  deposed  that  no  general  could  be 
braver  or  more  beloved  by  his  army ;  but  they* 
did  not  say  [whether  his  orders  for  proceeding  to 
Albany  were  peremptory  or  conditional;  thcj 
could  not  give  a  good  colour  to  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Bennington ;  they  could  not  make  out  a  case  of 
good  generalship  in  his  crossing  the  Hudson  after 
that  expedition ;  and  their  evidence  only  proved — 
what  no  candid  man  doubted — that  Burgoyne  was 
brave,  persevering,  and  humane,  and  that  in  ad« 
vancing  to  Saratoga,  and  in  staying  so  long  in  that 
neighbourhood,  he  had  actad  according  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment.  Some  of  the  officers  examined 
spoke  fairly  of  the  resolution  of  the  Americans  in 
action;  but  written  evidence  was  produced  to 
show  that  the  number  of  Gates's  army  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  amounted  to  19,000  men,  of 
whom  from  13,000  to  14,000  were  regularly 
armed ;  so  that  their  victory  over  3,500  half- 
famished  British  and  Germans  could  hardly  be 
accounted  a  marvellous  exploit  in  war. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  ministerial  ear, 
usually  so  deaf  to  all  sounds  proceeding  from  that 
quarter,  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  least  mur- 
murs in  Ireland.  Much  more wasasked  for,  and, 
but!  for  commercial  jealousy  in  England,  some- 
thing more  would  have  been  granted;  but  two  acts 
were  passed  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Ireland, 
and  a  pecuniary  grant  was  made  in  consequence  ok 
a  message  from  the  throne.  The  boon  accorded 
was  insufficient,  and  there  werei^many  active  spiriti 
in  Ireland  who  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
any  benefit  a  hundred  fold  greater.  Some  of  these 
ardent  politicians  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
set  them  by  the  Americans,  and  a  non-importati<m 
agreement  was  set  on  foot  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Kil- 
kenny, and  other  places,  the  subscribers  binding 
themselves  neither  to  import  nor  use  any  British 
goods  which  could  be  manufactured  in  Ireland,  till 
the  British  government  should  free  Irish  trade 
from  the  shackles  put  upon  it.  This  alarming  de- 
monstration was  accompanied  by  circumstances- 
still  more  alarming :  volunteer  associations  were 
formed  first  at  Dublin  and  afterwards  throughout 
the  country;  they  armed  and  accoutred  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense ;  and  the  tumour  of  in-* 
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TusioD  from  France,  and  the  great  draughts  made 
upon  the  regular  army  in  order  to  furnish  troops 
for  America,  seemed  to  justify  and  to  call  for'such 
martial  preparation :  but  ministers  knew  the  pre- 
Tailing  discontents — ^they  knew  how  busy  American 
agents  and  correspondents  had  been  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  dreaded  the  national  inflam- 
mability, and  they  saw  with  the  greatest  alarm  the 
progress  of  these  armed  associations,  being  for 
once  right  in  their  prognostic^  that  they  could  only 
end  in  insurrection  and  civil  war.  The  alarm  was 
common  to  the  whole  English  nation.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  as  early  as  the  1 1th  of  May, 
moved  an  address  in  the  Lords  for  the  production 
of  all  such  documents  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land as  would  enable  parliament  to  pursue  effec- 
tual  measures  for  promoting  the  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  both  kingdoms.  He  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  government  in  Ireland,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary, ever  since  the  year  1*755 ;  and  in  truth  there 
was  little  in  that  time  but  merited  reprobation. 
He  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  late  dangerous 
associations  upon  ministers ;  he  told  them  that  the 
necessity  for  the  military  association  should  have 
been  foreseen  and  prevented,  or  that  the  people 
should  have  been  legally  commissioned  to  take  arms 
under  officers  named  by  the  sovereign; — that  the 
men  who  had  now  taken  up  arms  to  repel  inva- 
sion might  soon  think  of  employing  them  in  resist- 
ing injustice  and  oppression.  He  called  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances,  for  a  remedy  to  the  deplorable 
distresses  under  which  the  Irish  people  were  groan- 
ing. He  was  listened  to  with  the  more  attention 
from  his  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  Ireland — ^knowledge  which  had  been  in 
part  infused  into  him  by  Burke,  his  former  secre- 
tary. He  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume,  and  the  only  ministerial  arguments 
urged  against  him  were,  the  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  necessity  of  procee<Hng  with  caution, 
and  upon  minute  inquiry  and  investigation.  In 
the  end  there  was  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
Rockingham  and  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
Earl  of  Gower  pledging  himself,  so  far  as  he  could 
venture  to  answer  for  others,  that  a^proper  plan  for 
arranging  [the  affairs  of  Ireland  should  be  pre- 
pared ai^  digested  by  ministers  during  the  re- 
cess, and  be  ready  to  be  laid  before  parliament  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session.  After  these  de- 
bates Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  moved  for  an  address  praying  his  majesty 
not  to  prorogue  parliament  until  the  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  America  should  be 
finished.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  143  against 
10.  But  on  the  very  next  day  Ijord  North 
gave  «ome  startling  information,  which  neces- 
sitated the, prolonging  of  the  session.  He  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador had  quitted  London,  after  delivering  to  the 
secretary  of  state  a  hostile  manifesto,  which,  with 
a  message  from  the  king,  would  be  laid  before 
parliament  on  the  morrow.  And,  accordingly,  on 
the  17th  the  royal  message  and  the  manifesto  were 


introduqed.  His  majesty  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke 
this  new  enemy ;  that  his  desire  to  preserve  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  court  of  Spain  had  been 
imiform  and  sincere ;  and  that  his  conduct  towards 
that  power  had  been  guided  by  no  other  motives 
or  principles  than  those  of  good  faith,  honour,  and 
justice.  He  expressed  the  greater  surprise  at  the 
declaration  of  Spain,  as  some  of  the  grievances 
enumerated  in  that  paper  had  never  come  to  his 
knowledge  either  by  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic  king,  or  by  intelligence  from  any 
other  quarter ;  and  in  all  those  cases  where  appli- 
cations had  been  received  the  matter  complained 
of  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
put  into  a  course  of  inquiry  and  redress.  The 
message  concluded  by  expressing  the  firmest  con- 
fidence in  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  parliament 
and  the  power  and  resources  of  tlie  nation.  The 
Spanish  manifesto  was  a  loose  rigmarole,  in  which 
little  or  nothing  was  clear,  except  that  Spain  had 
taken  a  decided  part  with  the  French  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  and  with  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  against  Great  Britain.  The  opposition 
instantly  took  credit  to  themselves  as  correct  pro- 
phets, and  taunted  ministers  with  their  folfy,  igno- 
rance, and  blindness,  in  believing  that  Spain  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  France.  Nevertheless 
both  Houses  were  unanimous  in  their  indignation 
against  Spain,  and  in  the  determination  of  support- 
ing with  spirit  the  war  against  the  whole  House  of 
Bourbon.  But  in  the  Commons,  when  the  address 
to  this  effect  was  agreed  to.  Lord  John  Cavendish 
moved  for  another  address  to  be  presented  at  the 
same  time,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  give 
immediate  orders  for  the  collecting  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  this  country 
against  the  united  force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  new  secretary-at-war  asked  whether  the  words 
"  whole  force  "  were  intended  to  include  the  force 
actually  employed  in  America?  Lord  John  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  and  thereupon  the 
secretary-^t-war  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
was  carried  immediately  by  a  majority  of  156 
against  80.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  address 
was  opposed  by  the  protesting  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
who  directly  and  positively  charged  ministers  with 
all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  empire, 
and  with  pursuing  a  nefarious  system  intended  to 
break  down  and  trample  upon  the  constitution. 
He  moved  an  amendment  praying  for  a  total  change 
of  system  and  of  men,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving our  political  existence.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  intended  a  motion  of  his  own, 
entreated  Lord  Abingdon  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment; but  his  lordship  persisted  in  dividing  the 
House  upon  it.  It  was  rejected  by  62  against  23. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  rose  and  made  his 
motion,  which  was  to  this  effect — "  That  in  a  mo- 
ment so  critical,  the  most  awful  this  country  had 
ever  experienced,  it  would  be  deceiving  his  majesty 
I  and  the  nation  if  they  were  not  to  represent  that 
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the  only  means  of  resisting  the  powerful  combi- 
nation which  threatened  the  country  would  be  by 
a  total  change  of  that  system  which  had  inrolved 
us  in  our  present  difficulties  in  America,  in  Ire- 
land, and  at  home."  In  the  long  speech  with 
which  his  grace  explained  the  necessity  of  his 
motion,  he  declared  tnat  his  idea  was  immediately 
to  abandon  the  American  war,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  to  employ  our  great  military  force,  wnich 
was  doing  worse  than  nothing  there,  against  our 
enemies  of  Europe.  America,  he  said,  was  already 
worse  than  lost — it  was  the  drain  of  our  treasure 
and  of  our  best  blood — it  was  the  great  cause  of 
division  and  heart-burning  in  parliament,  and  in 
the  nation.  If  that  war  were  xjnce  abandoned,  and 
with  it  the  system  which  gave  it  birth,  we  should 
again  see  union  at  home  and  success^l  exertions 
abroad ;  and  then,  he  had  no  doubt  that  Britain, 
as  she  had  oflen  been  before,  would  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon. 
His  grace  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  and  other  lords,  who  said  that  by  a 
change  of  system  they  meant  also  a  total  change  of 
men — that  those  phantoms  of  ministers,  those 
things  who  had  been  tricked  out  in  the  garb  and 
likeness  of  ministers,  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
delusion,  must  be  totally  done  away  with.  Never 
was  such  a  torrent  of  accusation  and  vituperation 
as  they  poured  upon  Sandwich  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  He  was  charged,  directly  and  to  his  face, 
with  having  been  the  means,  through  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  official  neglect,  of  inviting  the 
French  attack,  and  then  bringing  on  this  Spanish 
war.  After  a  long  debate  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
motion  was  negatived  by  57  against  32.  Twenty  of 
the  opposition  peers,  including  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond, Devonshire,  Manchester,  and  Portland,  the 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
Scarborough,  Egremont,  Howard  of  Effingham, 
Radnor,  and  otners,  signed  a  long  and  argumenta- 
tive protest.  On  the  21st  of  June  Lord  North  pro- 
posed in  the  Commons  that  the  number  of  the 
militia  should  be  doubled,  and  that  individuals 
should  be  enabled  to  raise  loyal  corps  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  bill  to  this  e£fect 
was  warmly  opposed,  but  it  finally  passed  through 
the  Commons.  The  Lords,  however,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  39  against  22,  rejected  the  clause  enabling 
the  king  to  double  the  militia.  This,  as  Burke 
says,  was  taking  away  the  original  substance  and 
leaving  only  the  skeleton  of  the  bill.  When  the 
mutilated  fragment  was  brought  back  to  the  Com- 
mons Lord  North  was  cruelly  taunted  by  the  oppo- 
sition, who  observed  that  the  spirit  of  disunion  and 
discord  which  his  administration  had  so  success- 
fully spread  had  now  seized  the  cabinet  itself. 
North  was  deeply  chagrined,  yet  he  did  not  lose  his 
surpassing  temper :  he  said  that  he  could  not  agree 
in  their  lordships'  judgment  in  considering  his 
proposition  impracticable;  that  his  own  experience 
in  the  county  where  he  was  lord-lieutenant  induced 
him  to  believe  that  the  militia  could  be  doubled 
without  hardship  or  difficulty;  but  that  his  experi- 


ence could  not  control  the  opinions  of  the  other 
House,  where  there  were  so  many  lord-lieutenants 
of  counties.  He  added,  that  he  was  glad,  however, 
to  accept  the  power  of  augmenting  the  home  force 
by  volunteer  corps,  and  that  he  did  accept  that 
boon  even  as  crumbs  falling  from  the  table  of  their 
lordships.  But  the  contest  about  the  bill  did  not 
terminate  here.  Some  of  the  opposition  insisted 
that  this  militia  bill  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  money-bill ;  that  no  amendment  of  the  Lords 
could  be  admitted  in  such  a  bill  without  a  sur- 
render of  the  most  valuable  and  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  Commons;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bill  must 
be  totally  rejected.  Another  long  debate  followed, 
but  it  ended  in  the  bill  being  declared  no  money 
bill  by  a  majority  of  63  against  45.  While  this 
militia  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  attorney- 
general  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  take 
away  for  a  limited  time  certain  exemptions  from 
being  pressed  to  serve  on  board  the  navy,  which 
several  descriptions  of  men  and  of  apprentices, 
appertaining  to  the  sea,  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  and 
also  for  suspending  the  right  of  suing  out  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  for  such  breaches  of  those  exemp- 
tions as  had  already  taken  place,  or  as  might  still 
take  place  before  tne  passing  of  this  bill.  As  soon 
as  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  known  press-warrants 
had  been  issued  in  all  directions,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment press-gangs  were  actively  employed  in  man- 
ning the  navy  by  force — a  cruel  necessity  which  has 
lasted  down  to  our  own  days,  and  which  may  recur 
if  other  and  wiser  provisions  be  not  in  good  time 
adopted.  The  night  was  far  advanced  when  the 
attorney-general  introduced  the  subject;  arid  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  purposely  chosen  that 
late  hour  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  press-war- 
rants might  not  be  impeded  by  the  disclosure 
which  the  newspapers  would  have  made  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  order  that  the  grand  fleet, 
upon  which  our  safety  and  honour  depended, 
might  be  manned  without  impediment.  The  op- 
position could  not  deny  the  necessity  of  dispatch 
m  putting  the  fleet  to  sea,  or  that,  as  matters  stood, 
there  were  no  other  means  of  manning  it;  but 
they  objected,  nevertheless,  to  the  bill  and  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  introduced,  after  the  midnight 
hour  and  to  a  House  already  fatigued  and  worn 
out;  and  they  doubted  whether  there  was  any 
advantage  to  be  obtained  which  could  warrant 
some  of  the  stronger  parts  of  it.  The  bill,  how- 
ever— called  the  indemnity  bill,  from  its  retro- 
spective operation— was  read  twice  before  the 
House  separated,  and  was  committed  for  the  fol- 
lowing, or  rather  the  same,  day.  When  the  House 
met  again  it  was  passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  agreed  to  it  after  inserting  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  the  colliers.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
together  with  the  militia,  or  rather  volunteer,  bill. 
Besides  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend's  motion,  other 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  an  address 
against  a  prorogation ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
was  already  thinned,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  remained  were  impatient  for  repose  after  a 
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very  arduous  session.  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  I 
king  went  down  to  parliament  to  pronounce  the 
liberating  words.  The  day  was  unusual,  being  a 
Saturday.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  his  ma- 
jesty returned  most  cordial  thanks  to  both  Houses 
for  their  great  services  and  their  long  attendance. 
He  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  all  that 
they  had  done,  and  especially  of  their  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
France,  he  said  that  the  events  of  the  war  had 
certainly  not  afforded  her  any  reason  ',to  triumph 
in  the  consequences  of  her  injustice  and  breach  of 
public  faith;  and  he  trusted  that  that  ambitious 
power  might  be  brought  to  wish  that  she  had  not, 
without  provocation  or  cause  of  complaint,  insulted 
the  honour  and  invaded  the  rights  of  his  crown. 
With  respect  to  the  hostility  of  Spain,  he  repeated 
that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with. 
Paying  homage  to  the  high  national  feeling  of  the 
people,  he  said  that  he  considered  it  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  success  of  his  arms ;  that  the  increase 
of  difficulties  served  only  to  augment  the  courage 
and  constancy  of  the  nation.  In  the  last  clause  of 
all,  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  North  America 
without  the  deepest  concern ;  but  he  had  given 
such  unquestionable  proofs  of  his  sincere  disposi- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  those  troubles,  that  he  must 
still  hope  that  the  malignant  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  could  not  long  prevail 
against  the  evident  interests  of  those  unhappy 
colonies.* 

The  country  was  ringing  with  reports  of  inva- 
sion and  of  new  Spanish  armadas,  more  terrible 
than  that  sent  against  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  as 
if  to  increase  the  alarm,  six  days  after  the  proro- 
gation, a  proclamation  was  issued,  charging  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  and  catde,  and  provisions 
to  be  driven  from  the  sea-coast  to  places  of  secu- 
rity.t  It  had  required  all  the  family  influence  of 
the  greater  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and 
all  the  diplomatic  activity  and  skill  of  French  ne- 
gotiators, to  lead  the  Spanish  monarch,  who  had 
suffered  so  materially  from  his  last  short  war  with 
England,  into  this  new  and  certainly  unprovoked 
contest.  Charles  III.  could  not  but  be  alarmed 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  colonies,  if  encou- 
raged by  the  example  of  successful  rebellion ;  and 
he  also  shrunk  from  what  he  considered  the  un- 
kingly  action  of  fomenting  insurrection  and  allving 
himself  with  revolted  subjects.  He  assured  Lord 
Grantham  that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  knew  nothing  of  that  matter 
until  it  was  made  public.  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
his  present  prime  minister,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  considered  the  independence  of 
those  colonies  as  no  less  injurious  to  Spain  than  to 
Great  Britain  herself — an  opinion  ^hich  was  en- 
tertained by  most  of  the  public  men  of  Spain, 
who  neither  followed  nor  knew  the  advice  of  Tur- 
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got.  When  closely  pressed  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, Florida  Blanca  confessed  that  many 
overtures  had  been  made,  but  that  the  king  his 
master  had  constantly  rejected  the  instances  of 
France  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  When  led  to  believe  that  revolu- 
tion might  flourish  in  North  America  without 
reaching  the  South ;  when  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
oflers  of  co-operation  in  Spanish  schemes  of  con- 
quest made  by  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  when 
well  filled  with  the  credulous  hope  that  the  final 
hour  of  British  supremacy  at  sea,  and  consequently 
of  the  British  empire,  was  at  hand,  and  that  the 
united  House  of  Bourbon  would  have  litde  to  do 
but  to  divide  the  spoils,  Charles  III.  and  his  mi- 
nisters proceeded  in  a  mean  and  duplex  manner, 
rather  in  order  to  give  a  pretext  to  their  hostility 
than  from  any  other  motive.  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  first  breaking  out  of  war  with  France, 
pretended  the  greatest  anxiety  for  maintaining  his 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  for  drawing 
closer  the  ties  of  friendship.  He  expressed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  a  compassionate  interest 
in  the  fate  of  his  brother,  George  III.,  and  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  extreme  proceedings  of  congress 
against  so  just  and  good  a  prince.  After  these 
preludes  he  tendered  his  good  offices  as  a  mediator, 
stating  that  the  interest  of  kings  would  not  be 
sacrificed  in  his  award.  When  the  British  mi- 
nister delicately  hinted  that  his  sovereign  could 
not  submit  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  own 
subjects  to  another  prince,  Charles  offered  to  me- 
diate in  the  French  part  of  the  quarrel  alone,  and 
to  reconcile  the  unhappy  differences  between  the 
courts  of  St.  James's  and  Versailles.  And  on  the 
reply  of  our  government  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  national  honour  to  admit  the  interference  of  a 
third  power,  till  the  views  of  France  were  known, 
Charles  expressed  his  readiness  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation himself,  so  as  to  spare  both  parties  the 
humiliation  of  making  the  first  advance.  He  sug- 
gested that  each  government  should  transmit  its 
conditions  to  Madrid,  and  he  proposed  to  draw 
from  the  offers  and  demands  of  both  a  plan  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty.  He  promised 
to  exercise  a  strict  impartiality  in  his  own  person, 
and  to  promote  a  free  and  dispassionate  discussioji. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  what  points  there  were  to 
discuss  between  the  British  and  French  courts, 
except  the  question  of  the  colonies,  and  the  French 
league  with  them.  The  British  ministers,  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition,  confined  their  conditions  to 
.one  single  article.  Assuming  the  right  of  Eng- 
land to  treat  with  her  own  colonies  independently 
of  foreign  intervention  as  an  unquestionable  prin- 
ciple, they  declared  in  their  jpaper  transmitted  to 
Madrid,  that,  if  France  would  only  cease  her  own 
interference,  and  withdraw  her  assistance  from  the 
Americans,  they  would  readily  concur  in  establish- 
ing the  harmony  which  had  subsisted  for  fifteen 
years  between  the  two  crowns.  The  French  mi- 
nisters, on  the  other  hand,  in  their  paper  required 
for  their  preliminary  that  England  should  acknow- 
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ledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
instantly  withdraw  all  her  forces.  Nor  was  this 
all :  the  French  ministers  said  that  they  must  re- 
serve the  power  of  bringing  forward  additional 
demands,  for  amending  and  explaining  preceding 
treaties — ^by  which  they  meant  the  cancelling  of 
all  such  parts  of  former  treaties  as  they  considered 
detrimental  to  the  interests  or  to  the  honour  of 
France.  When  the  English  negotiators  asked  for 
a  specification  of  the  pretensions  which  were  to  be 
reserved,  the  Frenchmen  declined  giving  any 
answer.  With  regard  to  the  main  point,  the  most 
that  England  would  offer  or  promise  was  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty  to  her  colonies,  and  to  treat 
wiUi  them  as  confederating  individuals,  for  the  re- 
storation of  legal  government  and  the  redress  of 
grievances.  After  listening  to  these  conflicting 
propositions,  Charles  III.,  as  umpire,  rejected  the 
modifications  offered  by  England,  and  offered 
three  different  proposals  of  his  own,  as  proper  to 
produce  a  pacification.  These  were — 1.  A  truce 
between  England  and  the  colonies  for  twenty- five 
years,  during  which  a  peace  might  be  negotiated, 
and  the  separate  articles  in  dispute  with  France 
amicably  adjusted;  2.  A  truce  with  France  in- 
cluding the  colonies ;  3.  An  indefinite  truce  both 
with  the  colonies  and  with  France,  to  determine 
only  after  a  year's  notice,  during  which  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  France,  England,  and  America  might 
form  a  congress  at  Madrid,  with  Spain  as  a  fourth 
party :  this  convention  to  be  signed  by  the  Ame- 
rican agents  at  Paris,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
congress,  which  France  was  to  pledge  herself  to 
obtam.  In  the  meanwhile  the  colonies  were  to 
enjoy  a  freedom  of  trade  and  independence,  de 
factOy  and  the  British  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn 
or  reduced.  The  British  ministers  observed  to  his 
Catholic  majesty  that  any  such  plan  of  peace 
"  seemed  to  proceed  on  every  principle  which  had 
been  disclaimed,  and  to  contain  every  term  which 
had  been  rejected."  They  declared  that,  if  com- 
pelled to  grant  such  extreme  conditions,  it  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  British 
nation  to  grant  them  directly  to  the  Americans 
themselves  without  any  foreign  intervention.  But, 
even  before  this  final  reply  reached  Madrid, 
Otiarles  and  Florida  Blanca,  having  matured  such 
preparations  as  they  could  make,  threw  off  the 
mask  and  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  quit 
the  British  court.  Some  time  before  the  rupture 
Almodovar  delicately  hinted  to  our  ministers,  that 
for  the  restitution  to  Spain  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
his  master  would  consent  to  remain  neutral ;  but 
this  price  was  thought  too  high  for  what  must 
have  been  after  all  a  very  doubtful  neutrality. 
The  manifesto  which  Almodovar  left  behind  him 
was  indeed  a  singular  composition,  minute  in  its 
details  of  grievances,  and  most  extensive  as  to  time 
and  geographical  space,  for  it  ranged  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  enumerated  with  arith- 
metical precision  nearly  all  the  complaints  that 
Spain  had  ever  made.  The  fcum  total  of  grievances 
was  put  down  as  nearly  one  hundred.     And,  as  a 


novel  complaint,  it  was  asserted  that  Great  Britain 
had  grossly  insulted  Spain  by  rejecting  her  media- 
tion.* The  splendid  pen  of  Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, had  been  employed  by  Lord  North,  or, 
rather,  at  the  request  of  Thurlow,  now  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  of  Lord  Weymouth,  to  draw  up,  in 
French,  an  exjK)se  of  the  motives  of  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  but  no  such  reply  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  childish  manifesto  of  Spain. 

Again,  the  first  thoughts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
directed  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  To  facilitate 
this  grand  object  and  to  preserve  that  other 
pillar  of  Hercules,  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast, 
Florida  Blanca,  some  time  before  declaring  hosti- 
lities against  England,  ne^tiated  with  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  entered  into  a  regular  treaty  with 
the  Moors.  This,  he  calculated,  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  in  any  attempt  upon  Gibraltar, 
as  that  ffarrison  was  accustomed  to  draw  large 
supplies  from  the  Barbary  coast,  and  as  the  Moors, 
if  left  in  a  state  of  hostility,  might  have  attacked 
Ceuta  while  the  Spaniards  were  trying  to  get 
Gibraltar,  or  by  their  piratical  cruisers  in  the 
Straits  have  deranged  all  measures  for  the  blockade 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  transport  of  provisions  to  the 
Spanish  camp.  A  large  army  was  collected  at  St. 
Roque,  Algeziras,  and  the  Campo,  near  Gibraltar, 
even  before  the  negotiations  at  Madrid  were  ter- 
minated ;  and  immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  this  force  began  its  very  laborious  operations 
for  the  reduction  of  the  wonderful  rock.  At  this 
time  Charles  III.  had  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  exclu- 
sive of  ships  destined  for  the  protection  of  his 
colonies.  Florida  Blanca  had  warmly  proposed 
dispatching  this  fleet  to  join  the  fleet  of  Louis 
XVI.  during  ihe  negotiation ^  when  no  resistance 
could  be  offered  to  the  junction  by  the  English, 
who  were  wholly  imprepared  for  such  a  movement, 
who  were  actually  treating  with  Spain  as  a  friendly 
power,  mediating  a  peace;  but  some  remaining 
scruples  prevented  his  Catholic  majesty  from  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  his  minister.f  But,  when 
war  was  declared,  one  of  the  earliest  measures  was 
this  junction  of  the  fleets  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ; 
and,  while  50,000  men  and  a  swarm  of  transports 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  collected  on  the 
French  coast,  to  make  the  English  believe  that  an 
invasion  was  intended,  and  that  they  must  keep 
their  wooden-walls  close  on  their  own  shore  to 
prevent  a  descent,  d'Orvilliers,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  hurried  out  of  Brest  with  30  French  sail  of 
the  line  and  bore  away  for  the  Spanish  coast  He 
met  with  no  interruption  or  impediment,  except 
from  Spanish  pride  and  Spanish  laziness  :  he  got 
to  Cadiz  Bay,  where  he  was  joined  by  30  sail,  and 
returning  he  was  joined  off  Ferrol  by  8  more 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  With  68  sail  of  the 
Ime  in  all,  and  many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels, 

*  Adolphus,  Hist  Geo.  III. — Archdeacon  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  thf 
Kinn  of  Spain  of  Uie  House  of  Bourbon.— Cormpondcoco  between 
Lord  WeymouUi,  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord  Grantham,  the  ambas- 
sador, as  quoted  by  Cone. 

Florida  Blanca's  Repreaentation  of  hi>  Ministerial  CoDduci,&c.. 
OS  cilod  by  Archdeacon  toxe. 
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d'Orvilliers  came  on  our  coasts,  where  our  grand 
fleet,  since  the  resignation  of  Keppel  under  the 
command  ofAdmiral  Hardy,  did  not  exceed  38  sail 
of  the  line.  There  were  some  days  of  intense  anxiety. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  while  Hardy  was  cruising 
in  the  soundings,  the  French  and. Spaniards  ap- 
peared off  Plymouth,  and  some  French  frigates, 
anchoring  in  Cawsand  Bay,  captured  a  number  of 
coasting  vessels.  On  the  16th  the  *  Ardent,'  of  64 
guns,  commanded  hy  Captain  Boteler,  standing 
down  Channel,  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  fleet,  and, 
mistaking  it  for  the  British,  was  surrounded  and 
captured  within  sight  of  Plymouth.  After  parad- 
ing two  or  three  days  before  Plymouth  the  com- 
bined fleet  were  driven  out  of  the  Channel  by  a 
strong  east  wind  which  blew  for  several  days,  and 
prevented  Hardy  from  getting  in.  On  the  31st  of 
August  the  wind  shifted  to  the  westward,  and 
Hardy,  with  great  skill,  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  in  sight  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  If  they  could  have  kept  him  out 
of  the  Channel  they  would  have  fought  him  at 
large;  but  he  had  completely  out-manoeuvred 
them,  and,  though  they  followed  him  a  few  leagues, 
they  would  not  hazard  a  battle  in  the  narrow  sea, 
where  the  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers 
might  be  lost  for  want  of  sea-room,  and  where  the 
navigation  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous.  Hardy 
anchored  the  next  morning  at  Spithead — and  Eng- 
land was  safe.  The  unmanly  panic  on  shore  had 
lasted  but  for  a  moment;  the  coast  was  now 
covered  with  troops,  militia,  and  volunteers;  fresh 
ships  were  fitting  out  with  almost  magical  rapidity, 
and  cruisers  at  sea  were  recalled  to  the  Channel. 
But  the  growth  of  this  strength  was  not  more  rapid 
than  the  progress  of  weakness,  and  decay,  and  dis- 
sension in  the  combined  fleet.  A  terrible  sickness 
broke  out  among  both  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
their  commanders  dreaded  the  equinoctial  gales 
which  were  now  approaching.  After  cruising  a 
day  or  two  longer  about  the  Land's-end  d'Orvilliers 
made  the  signal  for  retiring,  and  French  and 
Spaniards  ran  into  Brest  to  perish  there  of  disease. 
In  all,  above  3000  Spaniards  died  without  having 
done  anything,  and  the  loss  of  their  allies  was  still 
greater.  For  several  months  the  vast  armament 
lay  huddled  in  port  inactive  and  useless.  1'he  loss 
of  the  *  Ardent'  was  soon  made  up  by  the  capture 
of  a  large  Spanish  frigate  off  the  Western  Islands, 
another  Spanish  frigate  off  Cape  Finisterre,  a 
Spanish  register-ship  pierced  for  64  guns,  and 
carrying  a  considerable  treasure  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  a  rich  Manilla  ship— said  to  be  the  richest 
taken  since  the  fumed  Manilla  galleon  captured 
by  Lord  Anson, — another  plate-ship  with  nearly 
200,000  dollars  in  specie,  a  quantity  of  bullion  and 
other  valuable  merchandise,  together  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  small  Spanish  craft.*  The 
Spaniards,  who  had  sent  their  fleet  to  sea  with  the 
most  extravagant  hopes,  already  found  that  this 
naval  war  with  England  was  to  follow  the  general 
rule,  and  cost  them  ships  and  wealth  which  they 
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could  ill  spare.  Nor  did  a  gleam  of  success  attend 
their  exertions  in  front  of  the  obdurate  and  im- 
penetrable Rock  in  the  whole  course  of  this  year. 
Charles  III.  was  grievously  vexed  by  the  French 
refusing  to  co-operate  immediately  in  his  plans 
for  reducing  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  for  recover- 
ing the  Floridas,  and  for  reconquering  Jamaica. 
France  had  plans  of  her  own :  each  party  was 
greedy  for  separate  conquest  and  aggrandisement, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  selfishness  and  dis- 
regard of  the  true  principles  of  the  alliance  and 
family  compact  Before  crossing  the  Atlantic  once 
more  to  scenes  where  war  was  carried  on  with 
far  more  vigour,  we  must  mention  an  attempt 
which  was  made  by  the  French  on  the  island  of 
Jersey.  On  the  1st  of  May  an  armament  with  a 
land  force  of  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  a 
Prince  Nassau  Siegen,  who  claimed  kindred  with 
the  ancient  line  of  Nassau,  appeared  off  the  island ; 
but  the  landing  was  impeded,  the  whole  project 
was  thwarted,  and  the  French  returned  to  their 
own  near  shore.  At  the  first  report  of  the  danger 
Greneral  Conway  quitted  London  and  hastened  to 
throw  himself  into  the  island,  but  his  valuable  ser- 
vices were  not  required  for  its  defence.  The  whole 
expedition  of  the  prince  with  two  names  was 
so  absurdly  managed  as  to  excite  ridicule  and 
laughter. 

In  the  western  world  the  earliest  movements 
commenced  among  the  sugar  islands.  On  the  6th 
of  January  Vice-Admiral  Byron  arrived  at  St. 
Lucie  with  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  there  joined 
Rear- Admiral  Barrington.  This  gave  the  British 
a  decided  superiority  over  d'Estaing,  who  retreated 
from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  took  refuge  in  Mar- 
tinique, where  he  could  not  be  attacked,  and 
whence  he  would  not  issue.  He  was  joined  by  a 
French  squadron,  under  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
who,  on  his  way  thither,  swept  the  undefended 
English  forts  and  settlements  on  the  African  coast. 
[There  was  a  handy-dandy  game  played  here  in 
the  course  of  the  year :  to  foriify  Senegal,  which 
they  took  from  the  English,  the  French  weakened 
their  own  settlement  at  Goree,  and,  while  they  were 
holding  Senegal,  the  English,  under  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  took  Goree.]  Other  reinforcements  with 
fresh  land  troops  arrived  from  France;  but  Byron's 
fleet  was  also  reinforced ;  and  the  French  con- 
tinued to  avoid  an  engagement.  But  in  the  month 
of  June  Byron  sailed  away  to  escort  our  home- 
ward-bound West  India  fleet  to  a  certain  latitude, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  d  Estaing  detached  a 
small  force  to  St.  Vincent,  where  the  Caribs  joined 
the  French  and  forced  the  weak  English  garrison 
to  capitulate.  After  this  success,  d'Estaing,  with 
his  grand  fleet,  which  now  consisted  of  26  sail  of 
the  line  besides  frigates,  and  which  had  on  board 
9000  land  troops,  proceeded  to  Grenada,  where 
Lord  Macartney,  the  governor,  had  only  150  regu- 
lars and  two  or  three  hundred  militia  to  oppose 
to  him.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Byron,  who  had  re- 
turned from  escorting  the  trade,  appeared  off  the 
island,  determined  to  attempt  its  relief  and  to  bring 
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d'Estaing  to  action,  having  been  erroneously  in- 
formed that  there  were  not  more  than  19  French  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  in  that  quarter.  The 
French  admiral  came  out  with  25  ships  of  the  line 
and  12  frigates  to  fight  Byron,  who  had  only  21 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  and  who  was  em- 
barrassed rather  than  assisted  by  a  number  of  tran- 
sports. A  loose  irregular  action  ensued,  d'Estaing 
avoiding  a  close  engagement,  and  keeping  his  fleet 
at  a  cautious  distance  whenever  the  action  had  the 
appearance  of  becoming  general,  and  closmg  only 
when  single  ships  of  the  British  fleet  became  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  several  of  his  own.  His  ships 
being  cleaner  than  the  English,  he  could  increase 
or  diminish  his  distance  with  the  more  ease.  The 
*  Prince  of  Wales,'  Barrington's  ship,  the  *  Boyne,' 
and  the  *  Sultan,'  which  had  begun  the  attack  con- 
siderably a-head,  and  before  d'Estaing's  great 
superiority  of  force  was  discovered,  sufl'ered  very 
severely ;  and  the  ♦  Grafton,'  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Collingwood,  the  '  Cornwall,'  and  the  '  Lion,' 
happening  during  part  of  the  action  to  be  to  lee- 
ward of  the  British  line,  sustained  the  whole  fire 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  were  greatly  disabled,  as 
was  also  the  *  Monmouth,'  Captain  Fanshawe,  who 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  stop  the  van  of  the  enemy 
and  bring  them  to  close  action.  Byron  seeing  the 
disabled  condition  of  so  many  of  his  ships,  kept  to 
windward,  and  formed  his  line  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  doubling  upon  him  and  cutting  off  his 
transports — an  intention  which  gome  of  their 
movements  indicated.  About  three  in  the  after- 
noon d'Estaing,  foiled  in  his  attempts  upon  the 
transports,  tacked  to  the  southward  with  his  whole 
fleet.     Byron  instantly  tacked  in  the  same  manner, 


in  order  to  protect  three  of  his  disabled  ships. 
One  of  these  ships,  the  "  Lion,'  could  not  beat  to 
windward,  and  must  have  been  taken  but  for 
d'Estaing's  caution  and  un^^illingness  to  risk  a 
close  engagement.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  action, 
the  French  fleet  being  then  about  three  miles  to 
leeward.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  English 
ships  which  had  approached  nearest  to  St.  George, 
the  capital  of  Grenada,  had  seen  the  white  flag 
flying  over  that  place — ^a  proof  that  Lord  Macart- 
ney had  been  compelled  to  surrender.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  Byron  sent  off  all  his  transports 
and  Captain  Fanshawe's  ship,  the  *  Monmouth,' 
which  stood  in  need  of  immediate  repair,  to  St. 
Christopher,  remaining  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
between  them  and  the  enemy.  He  fiiUy  expected 
that  d'Estaing  would  renew  the  fight  on  the  mor- 
row ;  but,  when  the  morning  came,  the  French 
fleet  was  out  of  sight.  D'Estaing  had  gone  back 
to  Grenada,  counting  a  very  large  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  claiming  a  great  victory,  though 
he  had  not,  in  reality,  fought  a  decided  battle.* 
Byron  bore  away  to  St.  Christopher,  and  lay  there 
for  some  short  time,  during  which  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed  among  the  rest  of  our  West  India 
islands.  D'Estaing  had  boasted  that  he  would 
take  every  one  of  them  before  the  year  was  out ; 
but  he  soon  sailed  away  to  Hispaniola,  and  then  to 
the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  much  wanted  by  the  Americans,  who 
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ships  being  crammed  full  of  troops,  was  prodigious,  amounting,  in 
killed  alone,  to  ISOO  men.  Byron's  loss  wassttated  at  183  killed 
and  346  wounded,  including  4  officers  among  the  killed,  and  4 
among  the  wounded. 
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seemed  at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  witnessing 
the  entire  subjugation  of  their  southern  States. 
In  the  month  of  January  congress  had  dispatched 
General  Lincoln  to  take  the  command  of  some 
regiments  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  unite 
them  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Georgia, 


MAjoit-GXMEBAL  Livcohv.    From  a  Painting  by  Colonel  Sargent, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts'  Historical  Society. 

which  had  been  broken  up  by  Colonel  Campbell, 
in  the  affair  in  front  of  Sarannah.  Lincoln,  who 
found  his  regiments  much  weaker  than  he  ex- 
pected, took  post  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
about  fifteen  miles  above  the  town  of  Savannah. 
His  presence  did  not  prevent  Colonel  Campbell 
from  undertaking  an  expedition  against  Augusta, 
the  principal  town  of  Upper  Georgia,  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Upon  Camp- 
bell's approach,  the  American  troops  fled  from 
Augusta,  and  the  inhabitants,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  townspeople  of  Savannah,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George,  and  formed 
themselves  into  companies  for  their  own  defence. 
Here  Campbell  was  not  very  far  from  a  part  of 
North  Carolina  where  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation were  known  to  be  decided  royalists.  He 
detached  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hamilton  with  200 
infantry  mounted  on  horseback  to  encourage  those 
people  to  take  up  arms.  Hamilton  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  defeated  a  body  of  500 
militia  from  the  province  of  South  Carolina.  This 
same  militia,  however,  defeated  at  Kettle-Creek  a 
number  of  royalists  from  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina,  who  were  attempting  to  force  their  way 
into  Georgia  to  form  a  junction  with  the  British 
troops.  After  their  defeat  about  300  of  these 
royalists  found  means  to  join  the  British  army : 
seventy  of  them,  who  fled  into  South  Carolina  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  coun- 
trymen, were  tried  and  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  United  States.     Five  of  them  were 


executed  upon  this  sentence.  Shortly  after  this 
aflfeir  Colonel  Campbell  quitted  the  country  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  Augusta  was  evacuated  as 
being  too  distant  a  post  to  be  supported.  The 
American  General  Ashe  then  crossed  the  Savan- 
nah, entered  the  place,  and  followed  the  retiring 
garrison  down  the  river  as  far  as  Brier  Creek,  be- 
hind which  he  took  post.  Ashe  had  not  been  there 
long  when  General  Prevost,  with  about  900  men, 
partly  American  royalists,  made  a  circuit,  crossed 
the  creek,  got  into  his  rear,  and  totally  routed  and 
dispersed  his  force.  About  150  fell  on  the  field 
of  in  the  retreat ;  a  brigadier-general,  the  second 
in  command,  was  made  prisoner,  together  with 
about  30  officers  and  200  men ;  many  more  pe^ 
rished  in  the  river  Savannah ;  most  of  those  whd 
escaped  returned  to  their  homes,  and  when  Ash6 
joined  Lincoln  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  had 
with  him  only  450  men.  He  had  left  behind  him 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  several  stand  of  colours, 
almost  all  his  -arms,  ammimition,  and  baggage. 
These  disasters  spread  terror  through  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  state  of  South  Carolina.  The 
republican  party  there  changed  their  governor, 
electing  John  Rutledge,  a  person  of  great  decision 
of  character ;  and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  em- 
powering him  and  the  coimcil  to  do  everything 
that  appeared  to  him  and  them  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  Under  this  species  of  dictatorship 
great  exertions  were  made :  the  militia  of  the  State 
were  all  called  out ;  and,  as  the  militia-men  had 
thrown  away  their  arms  at  Brier  Creek  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  and  had  scampered  off  in  a 
very  unsoldier-like  manner,  severe  laws  were 
passed  by  the  local  congress  or  convention  to  pre- 
vent such  conduct  in  future.  Through  Rut- 
ledge's  exertions  General^  Lincoln  saw  his  army 
increased  to  5000  men.  Leaving  General  Moul- 
trie, who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  defence 
of  Sullivan  Island,  to  defend  the  lower  part  of  the 
Savannah,  Lincoln  with  his  main  body  marched 
up  that  river  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it  near 
Augusta,  and  then  descending  by  the  opposite  bank 
to  the  capital  of  Georgia.  On  the  28th  of  April 
General  Prevost,  with  the  view  of  obliging  Lin- 
coln to  return,  crossed  the  river  info  South  Caro- 
lina with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  army. 
Prevost  had  scarcely  landed  when  Moultrie  began 
a  disorderly  retreat,  800  of  the  1000  men  Lincohi 
had  left  with  him  being  Carolina  militia,  who,  not- 
withstanding Rutledge's  laws  and  comminations, 
reftised  to  fight  or  to  defend  the  difficidt  passes, 
among  swamps,  creeks,  gullies,  and  bogs,  through 
which  the  British  had  to  advance.  Lincoln,  who 
conceived  that  Provost's  movement  was  a  mere 
feint  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  march  up  the. 
river,  merely  sent  Moultrie  a  reinforcement  of  300 
men,  and  then,  crossing  the  river  into  Georgia,  he 
hurried  down  the  southern  bank,  making  doubly 
sure  of  capturing  the  town  of  Savannah,  which 
Prevost  had  left.  Prevost's  original  intention  was 
indeed  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  feint ;  but, 
seeing  Moultrie  flying  before  him,  he  suddenly 
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changed  his  plan,  and,  encouraged  by  the  assu- 
rances of  many  of  the  country  people,  he  ven- 
turously continued  his  march  for  Charlestown,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina.  Thus,  on  one  side  of 
the  river  Lincoln  was  hurrying  to  take  Savannah, 
nvhich  Prevost  had  just  quitted,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Prevost  was  pushing  on  to  take 
Charlestown,  which  Lincoln  had  been  defending. 
But,  as  soon  as  Lincoln  was  informed  of  the  bold 
movement  of  Prevost,  he  recrossed  the  river  into 
South  Carolina,  and  sent  reinforcements  forward 
for  the  defence  of  Charlestown.  If  Prevost  had 
not  been  delayed  by  wretched  roads  and  broken 
bridges  he  might  assuredly  have  taken  Charles- 
town by  a  coup  de  main  ;  for,  though  strongly 
situated,  and  fortified  towards  the  sea,  it  was  open 
towards  the  land,  where  no  enemy  had  been  ex- 
pected; the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  within 
the  town ;  the  royalist  parly  began  to  murmur  and 
to  talk  of  rising,  the  republican  party  gave  way  to 
despondence.  But  (SDvemor  Rutledge  arrived 
with  300  regular  troops  and  a  great  body  of  militia  ; 
the  negro  slaves  were  set  to  work  to  make  lines 
and  abattis  on  the  land  side ;  the  suburbs  were 
burnt  down ;  batteries  were  raised,  and  a  great 
number  of  cannon,  collected  from  the  seaward 
forts,  were  turned  with  their  muzzles  inland.  Ge- 
neral Moultrie,  too,  who  had  been  retreating  faster 
than  Prevost  could  follow,  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  place  with  all  of  his  detachment  that  re- 
mained. On  the  11th  of  May  the  British  appeared 
before  the  lines  after  crossing  Ashley  River,  which 
almost  washes  one  side  of  the  town ;  but  nearly  at 
the  same  moment  Count  Pulawski,  proceeding 
from  an  opposite  direction  and  crossing  Cooper 
River,  which  flows  close  by  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  entered  Charlestown  with  the  remnant  of  his 
legion.  General  Prevost,  with  an  army  less  by 
one-third  than  that  of  the  enemy  (counting  militia 
and  all),  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  and 
ofiered  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.  As  Go- 
vernor Rutledge  was  desirous  of  consuming  time 
so  as  to  bring  Lincoln  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers, 
he  returned  an  evasive  answer  to  the  summons, 
and  ingeniously  amused  Prevost  the  whole  of  that 
day  with  messages  and  answers.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Prevost,  after  a  near  view  of  the  lines, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  force  collected  behind 
them,  could  never  have  thought  of  attempting  an 
assault,  with  little  or  no  artillery,  and  with  Lin- 
coln moving  in  his  rear  with  another  army  equal 
in  number  to  his  own ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  night  the  British  were  all  withdrawn 
across  Ashley  River.  After  foraging  there  for 
some  days  they  retired  towards  the  sea-coast,  and 
finally  took  possession  of  John's  Island,  a  small 
tract  of  ground  separated  from  the  Carolina  coast 
by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  commonly  called  Stono 
River.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  General  Lin- 
coln on  the  20th  of  June ;  but  Lincoln  was  beaten 
off  with  great  loss,  and  never  again  attempted  to 
molest  their  retreat  to  Savannah.  General  Prevost 
carried  off  from  Carolina  a  great  supply  of  provi- 


sions, and  lefl  behind  him  at  Beaufort,  in  the 
island  of  Port  Royal — a  most  important  position 
on  the  Carolina  coast — a  strong  garrison  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Maitland.  The  hot  and 
sickly  season  had  now  set  in,  and  nothing  of  any 
consequence  was  done  or  attempted  in  these  south- 
em  provinces  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  nor,  indeed,  until  the  arrival  of  the  grand 
French  fleet  under  d'Estaing.*  In  the  meanwhile 
Virginia  had  been  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Sir  George  Collier,  the  present  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  naval  force  on  the  American  station, 
and  General  Matthews,  who  had  been  detached 
from  New  York  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  By  the 
exports  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  by  the  Chesa- 
peak,  the  credit  of  congress  with  foreign  nations 
was  principally  supported;  and  by  the  inland 
navigation  of  that  deep  bay  the  produce  both  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  conveyed  to  the 
middle  colonies  for  the  support  of  Washington's 
army.  A  permanent  post  on  the  Chesapeak  would 
have  enabled  the  British  to  inflict  terrible  mis- 
chief; .  but  Clinton  could  not  spare  any  very  con- 
siderable force,  and  all  that  General  Matthews 
took  with  him  to  the  bay  was  a  detachment  of 
1800  men.  including  all  arms,  and  a  small  regi- 
ment of  Irish  volunteers.  The  transports  on 
board  of  which  this  small  force  was  embarked 
were  convoyed  by  the  admiral  in  person ;  but  Sir 
George  Collier  only  took  with  him  one  ship  of  the 
line,  three  small  frigates,  a  sloop,  a  galley,  and 
some  private  vessels  armed  for  war,  and  acting  as 
privateers.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  fleet  entered 
the  Chesapeak,  and  the  next  day  anchored  in 
Hampton  Road,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  and  Gosport.  These  were  all 
thriving  places:  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were 
the  principal  commercial  towns  in  Virginia ;  and 
at  Gosport  the  government  of  the  State  had  esta- 
blished a  sort  of  arsenal  and  dock-yard,  in  which 
they  had  collected  an  immense  quantity  of  timber 
for  ship-building,  with  naval  stores  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  To  protect  these  places  they  had 
distributed  a  regiment  of  artillery  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay  and  on  the  banks  of  Elizabeth  River  ; 
and  they  had  thrown  up  a  number  of  fortifications, 
which  were  tolerably  defensible  on  the  side  of  the 
water,  but  weak  and  contemptible  on  the  land 
side.  The  most  important  of  these  forts,  called 
Fort  Nelson,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Eliza- 
beth River,  and  was  commanded  by  a  Major 
Matthews.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the 
greater  part  of  Collier's  squadron  entered  the  river, 
and  landed  the  troops  towards  evening  about 
three  miles  below  Fort  Nelson.  The  weak  Ame- 
rican garrison  fled  from  the  fort  in  such  haste  that 
they  left  artillery  and  ammunition,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, behind  them :  they  did  not  even  spare  time 
to  strike  their  flag,  but  left  it  flying.  They  took 
refuge  in  a  deep  and  extensive  swamp  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  "  The  Dismals;"  and  Ge- 
neral Matthews,  who  did  not  expect  to  carry  the 
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fort  until  the  following  morning,  and  not  then 
without  a  brush,  took  possession  of  the  place  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  of  the  prosperous 
town   of  Portsmouth,  where  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters.    Having  placed  part  of  his  small  army 
in  positions  where  they  could  not  be  attacked,  and 
where  they  established  his  communication  with 
Nelson  Fort  and  Admiral  Collier's  ships,  he  em- 
ployed the  rest  on  excursions  to  Norfolk  and  Gos- 
port,  where  all  the  vessels  except  such  as  were 
burnt  by  the  Americans  before  their  retreat,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores, 
merchandise,  and  provisions,  were  either  taken  or 
destroyed.     Detachments  were  also  sent  up  the 
Nansemond  River  to  the  town  of  Suffolk,  where 
likewise  immense  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores, 
with  some  vessels  richly  laden,  were  captured  or 
destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Chesa- 
peak   felt  the  cruel  visitation,   and   the   *  Otter' 
sloop  and  the  privateers,  going  far  up  the  bay,  took 
a  great  number  of  prizes,  and  burned,  or  caused 
the  Americans  to  bum,  a  great  many  more  vessels. 
In  the  end,  they  scarcely  left  any  American  craft 
floating  on  those  waters.     Before  their  flight  from 
Portsmouth  the  provincials  burned  a  fine  ship  of 
war  of  twenty-eight  guns,  which  was  just  ready  for 
launching ;  but  the  British  found  eight  other  ships 
of  war  upon  the  stocks,  and  burned  them  all.    Two 
French  merchantmen,  one  loaded  with  tobacco  and 
the  other  with  bale  goods,  were  set  on  fire  by 
their  own  crews  or  by  the   Americans.      Ports- 
mouth would  have  been  a  most  important  position 
to  occupy,  and  it  might  easily  have  been  made  de- 
fensible  and   strong;     but    Sir    Henry   Clinton 
thought  that  he  could  not  spare  troops  to  occupy  it, 
and  Collier  and  Matthews,  after  demolishing  the 
fort  and  destroying  the  navy-yard,  returned  to  New 
York,  from  which,  altogether,  they  had  been  ab- 
sent only  twenty-four  days.    A  few  days  after  their 
arrival  from  Virginia,  Sir  George  Collier  and  Ge- 
neral Matthews  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  with  a 
fresh  detachment  from  the  army  at  New  York ; 
and  Clinton,  as  commander-in-chief,  accompanied 
this  expedition — the  object  of  which  was  to  drive 
Washington's  people  from  Vcrplank's  Neck  and 
Stoncy  Point,  where  they  were  erecting  fortifica- 
tions.    Early  in  June  a  division  of  the  army  was 
landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  on  Ver- 
plank's  Neck,  and  the  commander-in-chief  pro- 
ceeded with  the  other  to  Stoney   Point  on  the 
western  bank.     As  they  had  not  finished  their 
works.'there,  the  Americans  fled  from  Stoney  Point 
without  firing  a  gun.   Clinton  drew  up  some  heavy 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon 
Fort  Lafayette,  the  main  defence   of  Verplank's 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  which, 
though  small,  was  a  complete   work,  with  pali- 
sades, a  double    ditch,  chevaux-de-frise,  abattis, 
and  a  bomb-proof  chevalier  or  block-house  in  its 
centre.     While  Clinton  thus  fired  across  the  river, 
the  other  detachment  invested  the  fort  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  galleys  and  armed  vessels  battered  it 
with  close  shots  from  the  bed  of  the  river.    The 


bewildered  garrison  almost  immediately  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war,  upon  no  other  condition 
than  a  promise  of  good  usage.     In  acquiring  these 
two  important  posts,  which  commanded  the  Hud- 
son, and  by  means  of  which  Washington  had  kept 
open  a  direct  communication  between  the  northern 
and  middle  colonies,  the  British  sustained  no  other 
loss  than  one  man  wounded.     Clinton  left  consi- 
derable garrisons,  with  instructions  to  complete  the 
fortifications  at  Stoney  Point  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then  fell  down  the  river  to  New  York.*     On 
the  4tli  of  July  a  fleet  of  transports  with  2600  land 
troops  on  board,  and  with  a  frigate,  a  brig,  and  a 
sloop  for  their  escort,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Newhaven,  the  maritime  capital  of  Connecticut, 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  colonies,  and 
which,  from  its  populousness  and  productiveness, 
had  been  a  principal  support  to  the  armies  of  con- 
gress.     Clinton  proposed  inflicting  a  severe  chas- 
tisement on  the  Connecticut  men,  and  tempting 
Washington  down   from    his   high-lands  on   the 
Hudson  to  defend  the  sea  coast.     The  command 
of  the  land  troops  was  given  to  Major-General 
Tryon,  late  governor  of  New  York,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country.      Tryon  landed  and 
took  possession  of  Newhaven  with  little  difficulty ; 
but  when  his  troops  were  within  the  town  many 
shots  were  fired  at  them  from  the  windows.     On 
the  following  day  a  proclamation  was  issued  call- 
ing upon  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  threatening  destruction  to  all  that  per-  » 
sisted  in  rebellion.    There  was  scarcely  a  place 
on  the  American  continent  where  such  a  procla- 
mation was  likely  to  be  less  heeded ;   and  Tryon 
sailed  away  after  capturing  or  destroying  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition,   and  public  stores,  all  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  everything  round  about 
that  was  public  property.     A  fort  was  dismantled, 
but  the  town  was  not  destroyed.     The  troops  were 
next  landed  at  Fairfield,  a  place  on  the  coast,  nearer 
to  New  York,  where  a  hot  reception  was  prepared 
for  them.     The  town,  however,  was  carried,  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  expedition,  loaded  with 
spoil,  sailed  away  for  the  towns  of  Norwalk  and 
Greenfield,  which  were  both  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     Tryon  then  intended  to  make  a 
descent  at  New  liondon,  the  great  rendezvous  for 
the  Connecticut  privateers ;   but,  as  the  militia  of 
the  state  were  now  joined  by  some  regular  troops 
detached  from  Washington's  main  army,  he  re- 
turned towards  New  York  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments*    The  people  of  Connecticut  were  furious 
against  Washington   for  not  marching  with  his 
whole  army  to  their  relief,  arid  for  leaving  their 
towns  to  be  burnt  by  the  enemy  ;t  but  the  Ame- 
rican commander-in-chief   undertook  operations 
upon  the  Hudson,  which  not  only  prevented  Clin- 
ton from  reinforcing  Tryon,  but  also  obliged  him 
to  recall  all  that  devastating  expedition.    Before 
the  garrison  left  at  Stoney  Point  could  put  that 
place  in  any  defensive  order,  Washington  dis- 
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patched  General  Wayne  with  a  considerable  force 
to  fall  upon  it  by  night.  As  the  Americans  had 
so  recently  left  the  incomplete  works,  they  knew 
the  best  ways  for  re-entering  them ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  of  500  or  600  men  were  not  so  Tigi- 
lant  as  they  ought  to  have  been  :  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  after 
the  loss  of  about  150  of  their  number  in  killed  or 
wounded,  the  rest  surrendered,  and  the  American 
flag  was  once  more  hoisted  over  the  works.  Wayne, 
however,  did  not  carry  through  his  surprise  with  - 
out  loss,  and  he  was  himself  wounded  in  the  head. 
As  the  morning  dawned  he  opened  a  fire  across 
the  river — as  CUnton  had  done  before  him — upoii 
Fort  Lafayette,  expecting  to  see  another  strong 
detachment  from  Washington's  army  appear  on 
the  land  side  of  that  fort.  But  this  besieging  force 
did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  the  garrison  there  gave 


BaioAoiKift-OeitKftAL  Wayne.    Prom  a  Paiutiug  by  J.  Kerring. 

them  a  very  discouraging  reception  when  they 
came.  Clinton  immediately  sent  a  detachment  up 
the  river  in  transports  to  assist  that  garrison,  and 
soon  followed  himself,  in  force,  entertaining  a 
faint  hope  that  Washington  would  quit  the  high 
country  in  order  to  defend  Stoney  Point.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  the  transports  the  Americans 
gave  up  their  very  short  siege  of  Fort  Lafayette, 
retreating  with  some  loss  ;  and  their  brethren  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  evacuated  Stoney 
Point  as  rapidly  as  they  had  retaken  it.  The  Bri- 
tish flag  was  again  hoisted,  and  a  stronger  garrison 
than  before  was  left  in  the  place.  Perceiving  that 
Washington  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  strong 
and  unassailable  position,  Clinton  returned  to  New 
York.  The  possession  of  Fort  Lafayette  and 
Stoney  Point  by  the  British  obliged  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  order  to  maintain  their  intercourse  be- 
tween the  provinces  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  Hudson,  to  make  a  laborious  circuit  of 
more  than  sixty  miles  through  a  rough  and  moun- 
tainous country.     Instead  of  carrying  their  plan 


into  exectition  against  the  town  and  privateers  of 
New  London,  the  British  were  obliged  to  proceed 
mufth  farther  north,  in  order  to  protect  an  infant 
town  of  their  own  from  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
New  Englanders.  In  the  month  of  June  General 
Francis  Maclean,  who  commanded  the  king's 
troops  in  Nova  Scotia,  proceeded  with  a  detach- 
ment of  650  men  in  transports  convoyed  by  three 
sloops  of  war  to  the  Bay  of  Penobscot,  in  ordei-  to 
form  a  settlement  and  establish  a  post  which 
might  serve  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts men  into  Nova  Scotia,  atid  to  obtain 
ship-timber  for  the  use  of  the  king's  yards  at  Hali- 
fax and  other  places.  Maclean  selected  a  very 
strong  piece  of  ground  on  a  peninsula  which  had 
on  one  side  of  it  a  natural  harbour,  small  but  con- 
venient, and  easy  of  defence.  Having,  with  great 
labour,  cleared  the  spot  of  forest-trees  and  under- 
wood, Maclean  marked  out  the  outlines  of  a  small 
fort ;  but,  before  his  people  could  make  much  pro- 
gress, a  hostile  armament  appeared  in  the  bay. 
This  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  who  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  the  shipping  in  Boston  Harbour, 
and  had  off'ered  imusual  bounty-money  to  all  the 
men  that  would  engage  in  the  expedition.  The 
force  actually  sent  amounted  to  nineteen  armed 
ships  and  brigantines  carrying  from  ten  to  thirty- 
two  guns  each,  and  twenty-seven  transports  having 
on  board  3000  land  troops  under  the  command  of 
a  General  Lovel.  They  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Penobscot  on  the  25th  of  June;  but  they  were 
deterred  from  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour  by 
the  presence  of  the  three  English  sloops  of  war 
which  were  anchored  right  across  the  mouth  ;  and 
they  lost  three  days  in  hesitation,  or  in  seeking  for 
a  safer  landing-place.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  they  climbed  up  some  steep  precipices  on 
the  other  side  of  that  tongue  of  land,  dragged  up 
some  artillery,  and  erected  a  battery  within  150 
yards  of  the  unfurnished  fort.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, Maclean  had  filled  up  his  bastions  with 
logs  of  timber,  had  carried  a  sort  of  chevaux-de- 
frise  round  the  fort,  had  constructed  platoons  and 
mounted  his  artillery ;  and  he  now  returned  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  with  proper  vigour,  being  far 
from  despairing,  even  though  he  should  be  left  to 
himself.  To  co-operate  with  the  troops  on  the 
peninsula,  the  American  squadron  now  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  enter  the  harbour ;  but  it  was  con- 
stantly repulsed  by  the  three  sloops  of  war  and  a 
small  battery  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  The  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  chiefly  militia,  or  raw,  undisci- 
plined, and  undisciplinable  recruits,  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  business  and  impatient  to  return  to 
their  homes.  This,  with  the  real  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking, induced  Lovel  to  apply  to  General 
Gates  for  a  reinforcement  of  400  regular  troops. 
Gates  complied,  and  ordered  a  regiment  to  Pe- 
nobscot. But  before  this  force  arrived  Sir  George 
Collier  hove  in  sight  with  a  squadron  and  land 
troops ;  and  upon  his  appearance  the  Americans 
ran  from  their  works,  embarked  in  their  ships. 
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and  fled  in  tl^e  mo8t  miserable  disorder,  every  ship 
seeking  her  own  safety  without  heeding  her  con- 
sorts. Two  of  the  largest  armed  vessels  endea- 
voured to  run  out  of  the  bay  and  gain  the  open 
sea;  but  they  were  presently  intercepted,  when 
one  was  taken,  and  the  other,  running  on  shore, 
was  blown  up  by  her  own  crew.  The  rest  of  the 
American  ships  and  transports  ran  up  to  the  head 
of  the  bay  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot river,  where  troops  and  sailors  equally  aban- 
doned them  to  fly  for  their  lives  by  land.  The 
British  sailors,  close  in-  their  wake,  took  or  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  the  ships,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  scarcely  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  this 
Massachusetts  armament.  The  fugitive^  had 
landed  in  a  wild  country  without  provisions  or  any 


other  necessaries,  and  had  to  explore  \htir  way  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  through  a  pathleM 
desert,  ere  they  could  reach  any  supplies  or  any 
habitation.  On  their  dreary  way  a  6erce  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  seamen  and  the  landsmen, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  in  that  wihlemess  which 
cost  the  lives  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  number.  A 
great  many  more  sunk  under  fatigue  and  funina, 
and  perished  miserably  in  the  woods.*  Having 
performed  this  service,  and  strengthened  and  sup- 
plied the  brave  Maclean,  Sir  George  Collier  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  found  himself 
superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
from  England.  Collier  returned  home,  not  leav- 
ing so  good  or  so  active  a  naval  commander  be- 
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hind  him.  Arbuthnot  had  brought  out  an  fiddition 
to  the  fleet  and  a  reinforcement  for  thearmy ;  but 
Clinton  was  prevented  from  pursuing  any  more 
active  operations  by  certain  intelligence  that 
d'Estaing,  with  the  whole  French  fleet,  was 
making  tor  the  coast  of  Georgia,  intending  a  later 
visit  to  New  York.  The  English  commander-in- 
chief  even  withdrew  the  troops  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  left  that  place  to  the  Americans. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  French 
fleet,  which  counted  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line 
and  fourteen  frigates,  with  a  considerable  land  force 
and  a  long  train  of  French  and  American  pri- 
vateers, appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  where  an  English  60-gun  ship,  a  small 
frigate,  and  two  store-ships  were  surprised  and 
captured,  though  not  without  some  desperate  fight- 
ing.    As  soon  as  d'Estaing  thus  arrived.  General 


Lincoln  moved  from  South  Carolina  by  land, 
directing  his  march  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
Governor  Rutledge  assembled  all  the  militia  to 
follow  Lincoln,  and  dispatched  from  Charlestown 
a  number  of  small  vessels  to  assist  the  French  in 
ascending  the  river  and  landing  their  troops. 
General  Prevost,  who  was  still  in  command  of 
Georgia,  called  in  all  his  garrisons  and  detach- 
ments, evacuated  Sunbury  and  Beaufort,  and  set 
Qvery  soldier,  every  negro,  and  townsman  to  work 
to  put  the  town  of  Savannah  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  defence.  Captain  Henry,  who  commanded 
the  small  naval  force  upon  the  Savannah  river, 
which  consisted  only  of  four  brigs  and  a  few 
galleys,  retired  towards  the  town  as  the  French 
crossed  the  bar,  and  when  they  came  nearer  he 
landed  his  ships'  guns  to  be  mounted  on  the 
batteries,  and  his   sailors   to    work   the    guns. 
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His  marines  were  incorporated  with  the  grenadiers 
of  a  regiment  in  the  garrison.  Only  one  hrig  re- 
tained her  guns,  and  she  was  placed  above  the 
town  of  Savannah,  so  as  to  coyer  the  right  of  the 
British  line ;  four  or  five  vessels  were  sunk  across 
the  channel  below  the  town  to  prevent  the  French 
frigates  from  coming  up ;  and  some  smaller  vessels 
were  sunk  above  the  town,  and  a  boom  was  thrown 
across  the  river  to  prevent  fire-rafts  coming  down. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September  d'Estaing 
landed  about  3000  men  at  Beaulieu,  and,  marching 
straight  to  Savannah,  he,  on  the  following  morning, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army, 
which  he  had  engaged  to  do,  summoned  General 
Prevost  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  arms  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty.  The  step  was  premature, 
the  summons  fiighty  and  ridiculous,  speaking  of 
the  greatness  of  his  force  and  the  vidue  of  his 
troops,  who  had  lately  stormed  the  fortifications  at 
Grenada,  and  threatening  to  make  General  Prevost 
answerable  in  his  own  person  if  he  persisted  in  a 
fruitless  resistance.  Prevost  desired  twenty-four 
hours  to  make  up  his  mind  and  prepare  the  terms 
of  capitulation  ;  and  the  vain  and  confident  French- 
man granted  him  the  delay,  nothing  doubting  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Savannah  would  be 
his  without  losing  a  man  or  wasting  a  shot.  But, 
in  that  precious  interval  of  time,  the  brave  and 
able  Colonel  Maitland,  who  had  had  a  long  march 
to  perform  from  Beaufort  through  a  most  difficult 
country,  and  who  had  not  arrived  in  the  morning, 
finished  his  toilsome  journey,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  town  with  800  veterans.  Upon  this  happy 
advent  Prevost  informed  the  count  that  the  place 
would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  General 
Lincoln,  with  the  South  Carolina  army,  did  not 
arrive  till  the  16th;  and  the  first  thing  he  did, 
upon  Krriving,  was  to  quarrel  with  d'Estaing  for 
not  waiting  for  him,  and  for  summoning  the  place 
in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  congress.  Many  of  the  Americans 
whispered,  or  repeated  aloud,  the  old  suspicion, 
that  the  French  meant  to  conquer  for  themselves. 
A  few  more  ingredients  of  dissension,  a  little  more 
exasperation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  these 
allies  might  have  fought  a  pitched  battle  in  front 
of  the  English  garrison:  but  d'Estaing  made 
explanations  and  excuses,  and  Lincoln's  choler 
abated.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  the  American 
army  much  time  was  consumed  in  bringing  up  the 
heavy  French  artillery  from  the  ships,  and  across 
a  deep  swampy  country,  where  neither  horses  nor 
carriages  could  be  procured,  and  where  nearly 
everything  was  to  be  done  by  strength  of  arm.  It 
was  the  23rd  of  September  before  the  allies  began 
to  break  ground ;  and  it  was  the  4th  of  October 
before  their  batteries  were  ready  to  open.  The 
besieged  were  not  idle  during  the  interval:  the 
defences  were  daily  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Moncriefi^,  an  able  officer  of  engineers ; 
and  two  very  successful  sorties  were  made  which 
cost  the  allies  a  considerable  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.    Owing  to  the  second  of  these  sorties, 


and  to  the  blunder  and  confusion  it  led  to,  the 
French  fired  upon  the  Americans,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans fired  upon  the  French.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  October  the  batteries  began  to  play  upon 
the  town  with  53  large  cannon  and  14  mortars; 
but,  though  this  fire  was  kept  up  almost  inces- 
santly, it  produced  no  visible  impression  on  the 
works,  and  did  not  even  do  much  injury  to  the 
houses  in  the  town.  Rutledge's  militia,  counting 
on  an  easy  triumph  and  on  a  part  of  the  spoil,  kept 
pouring  across  the  river,  and  raised  the  besieging 
armies  to  nearly  10,000  men  !  General  Prevost's 
whole  force,  counting  regulars,  royalist  militia, 
sailors,  and  volunteers,  did  not  exceed  2500 
men ;  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  he 
contrived  to  mount  nearly  100  guns  of  all  kinds,  and 
Moncrieff,  with  remarkable  ingenuity,  strengthened 
all  the  open  or  weak  parts  of  the  town  with  impale- 
ments, traverses,  abattis,  and  redoubts,  the  last 
constructed  of  green  spongy  wood  and  trunks  of 
trees,  with  the  interstices  tilled  up  with  mud  and 
sand.  It  is  said  that  when  the  French  first  landed 
there  were  not  in  all  Savannah  more  than  12 
pieces  of  artillery  mounted  and  leady.  D'Estaing 
became  impatient  and  extremely  uneasy,  for  he 
had  good  reason  to  apprehend  that,  while  he  was 
thus  trying  to  take  Savannah,  the  British  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies  might  take  all  the  French  islands. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  congress 
had  prevailed  on  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  give 
the  count  positive  orders  to  afford  them  this  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  orders  would  not  have  been  given  at 
all  except  under  the  hope  and  the  imderstanding 
that  the  assistance  was  to  be  for  a  very  short  time. 
Moreoverd'Estaing's  sea-officers  urged  a  variety 
of  doubts  and  fears : — if  the  British  fleet  were  to 
follow  them  to  the  Savannah  river,  the  effect  might 
be  very  fatal,  as  they  had  landed  so  many  of  their 
men  to  assist  in  the  siege ; — if  they  remained  at  the 
stormy  season  of  the  year  upon  this  insecure  coast, 
the  fleet  might  be  scattered  by  a  storm,  wrecked,  or 
destroyed  piecemeal  by  the  English!  All  these 
reasons  and  apprehensions  induced  the  count,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Lincoln,  to  try  the  effects  of 
an  assault  by  storm,  instead  of  carrying  on  the 
siege  by  regular  approaches ;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  October,  before  day-break,  after  a 
heavy  canponade  and  bombardment,  and  a  very 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
abattis,  which  were  of  green  moist  wood  that  would 
not  bum,  the  French  and  Americans  mixed,  in 
two  columns,  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  British 
lines.  The  two  columns  together  were  5000  strong. 
The  principal  column  was  led  on  by  d'Estaing  and 
Lincoln;  the  lesser  one  by  Count  Dillon,  of  an 
Irish  family  long  in  the  service  of  France.  Dillon, 
in  the  darkness  and  fog  of  the  morning,  got  en- 
tangled in  a  swamp,  and  could  not  extricate  him- 
self until  broad  daylight,  when  the  British  saluted 
him  with  so  terrible  a  fire  that  he  was  never  able 
even  to  form,  much  less  to  penetrate  into  the  rear 
of  the  British  lines.  The  other  column  took 
a  better  road  and  was  somewhat  more  successful. 
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Mohawk  Indians  and  thiu  Cakoks.    From  a  Drawing  by  Mrs.  Simcoe. 


As  sooD,  however,  as  they  were  discovered  they 
became  exposed  to  a  continual  blaze  of  musketry 
from  a  redoubt,  and  to  a  murderous  cross-fire  from 
the  adjoining  batteries,  which  mowed  them  down, 
whole  ranks  at  a  time,  and  threw  the  head  of  the 
column  into  confusion.  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln 
urged  on  other  men  to  fill  up  the  frightful  gaps. 
The  column,  sometimes  staggering  back  and  some- 
times running  forward,  got  at  last  to  the  foot  of 
the  redoubt.  The  conflict  there  was  more  terrible 
than  ever.  At  one  moment  a  French  and  an 
American  standard  were  planted  upon  the  parapet : 
but  they  were  soon  hurled  back,  and  the  assailants 
again  began  to  stagger,  and  the  whole  column  to 
reel  like  drunken  men ;  for  the  well-posted  armed 
brig,  flanking  the  right  of  the  British  lines,  now 
joined  her  fire  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and 
Colonel  Maitland  issued  forth  with  the  mixed  corps 
of  grenadiers  and  marines,  and  charged  the  broken 
column  with  the  bayonet.  This  charge  decided 
the  affair:  French  and  Americans  were  driven 
out  of  the  ditch  and  far  beyond  it,  leaving  behind 
them  about  900  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  wounded  who  got  off  were  d'Estaing  himself,  a 
French  major-general,  and  several  of  the  French 
officers  of  rank.  The  Polish  count,  Pulawski,  here 
finished  his  career :  he  received  a  mortal  wound 
under  the  redoubt,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Captain  Moncrieff,  the  loss 
of  the  garrison  was  astonishingly  small,  not  exceed- 
ing 55  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  D'Estaing 
now  announced  to  Lincoln  that  he  could  not  think 
of  attempting  another  assault,  and  that  he  must 
forthwith  give  up  the  siege  and  look  to  the  security 
of  his  fleet  and  army.     Lancoln  remonstrated,  but 
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the  count  would  not  lose  a  day  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  withdrawing  the  artillery  and  stores ;  and 
ou  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October  the  allies 
moved  from  their  ground  and  separated,  with 
no  very  friendly  feeling  on  either  side.  The 
French  got  on  board  their  ships  and  made  sail  for 
the  West  Indies;  the  Americans  recrossed  the 
Savannah  River  into  South  Carolina,  whence  they 
came.  D'Estaing  had  scarcely  embarked  when 
his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm ;  Lincoln  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  river  when  all  the  militia  ran 
home,  leaving  him  weak  and  disheartened.  The 
campaign  to  the  southward  ended  with  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Savannah,  which  was,  in  every 
sense,  highly  honourable  to  British  arms.* 

The  only  other  operations  of  any  great  im- 
portance that  took  place  on  the  American  con- 
tinent in  the  course  of  this  year  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Spanish  movements  in  Florida), 
were  in  connexion  with  a  campaign  made  by 
General  Sullivan  against  the  Indian  tribes, 
beyond  the  Mohawk  river,  and  upon  the  upper 
course  of  the  Susquehanna.  Sullivan  con- 
ducted with  him  no  fewer  than  5000  men.  On 
the  29th  of  August  he  came  up  with  a  body  of 
800  savages  and  200  whites,  commanded  by 
Brandt,  Butler,  and  other  men  who  knew  the  art 
of  war,  and  who  made  a  good  stand  in  spite  of 
their  inferiority  of  number.  After  their  retreat 
Sullivan  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
country,  which  his  parties  scoured  and  laid  waste 
in  every  direction.  Houses,  corn-fields,  gardens, 
fruit  trees,  were  burned  and  destroyed ; — nothing 

•  Stodoiaii.— Gordon.— ManhaU.—R«m«iy.»Wh«t  took  place  at 
Savaimah.    By  a  British  OfBcer  pretent.— Ann.  Regist. 
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-was  spared,  nothing  was  suffered  to  remain  that 
could  afford  sustenance  to  man  or  beast.  Such 
were  the  positive  orders  of  congress,  who  found  in 
Sullivan  an  active  and  a  willing  agent.  But, 
whilst  the  Americans  were  thus  spreading  de- 
vastation, and  laying  waste  the  Indian  towns,  the 
Indians  on  their  part  were  making  incursions  into 
the  provincial  settlements,  with  an  enlarged  appe- 
tite for  revenge,  and  with  the  plea  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  exceed  the  barbarities  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  white  men  in  their  territories. 
Congress  passed  a  vote  fully  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sullivan  and  his  army ;  but  afterwards 
all  parties  were  discontented  with  the  campaign, 
or  brought  to  lament  the  retaliation  which  was  the 
result  of  it  Washington,  whose  own  army  had 
been  kept  weak  in  consequence  of  the  great  force 
sent  with  Sullivan,  and  who  sorely  felt  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  he  had  made 
no  important  movement,  and  had  done  absolutely 
nothing  towards  deciding  the  fate  of  the  war,  was 
in  an  ill  humour  against  the  whole  Indian  expedi- 
tion; and  when  Sullivan  censured  the  govern- 
ment and  the  board-of-war,  and  then  complained 
of  ill  health  and  offered  to  resign  his  commission, 
congress  readily  gave  him  permission  so  to  do. 
He  retired  in  disgust  from  all  public  service. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  Wash- 
ington  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  congress, 
believing  they  did  not  make  all  the  exertions 
they  might  have  done  to  increase  his  army. 
The  exhausted  state  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  union,  with  the  interruption  of  trade,  and, 
in  not  a  few  places,  the  interruption  of  agricul- 
ture, must  have  made  any  great  exertion  exceed- 
ingly difficult ;  but  it  appears  that  the  majority 
of  congress  considered  that  their  business  was 
done  and  fiuished  by  the  French  treaty,  and  that 
their  independence  could  no  longer  be  endangered 
by  Great  Britain,  who  would  yield  to  her  weakness 
and  necessities.  Most  of  these  men  sanguinely 
hoped  that  the  last  soldier  and  the  last  ship  m 
America  would  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  defend 
England  from  invasion.  Washington,  who,  in  his 
eagerness  for  more  troops,  may  possibly  have  over- 
rated the  resources  of  the  union  and  the  power  of 
congress,  certainly  took  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  continued  to 
represent  that  the  battle  was  not  over,  that  Ame- 
rica had  still  much  to  fear,  that  the  French  navy 
was  not  equal  to  a  prolonged  contest  wiih  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  expect 
too  much  from  France,  or  rely  solely  upon  the 
politics  and  events  of  Europe.  Thiri^aders  of  the 
revolution  had  not  gone  thus  far  without  splittmg 
into  parties  and  factions;  and  their  contention  was 
carried  on,  at  times,  with  a  violence  and  reckless- 
ness which  greatly  alarmed  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  induced  many  persons  to  surmise  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  independence  would  be  under- 
mined by  it  and  brought  to  the  ground.  Most 
of  the  ministers  or  diplomatic  agents  of  congress 
in  Europe  had  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and 
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had  made  a  series  of  accusations  and  recrimi- 
nations. Some  of  them  were  recalled,  but  this 
did  not  end  the  turmoil,  as  their  conflicting  causes 
were  taken  up  by  their  respective  friends  in  con- 
gress. Silas  Deane  was  among  the  recalled ;  he 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  his  powers  in 
engaging  French  officers  to  go  to  the  United 
States  with  promises  of  rank  and  pay,  and  of 
proceedings  in  other  matters  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  America.  Deane  requested  congress 
to  examine  his  official  conduct,  and  to  pass  a 
resolution  either  of  approbation  or  of  censure, 
as  they  might  find  he  merited.  The  majority 
put  him  off  from  time  to  time;  and  Deane,  in 
his  rage,  published  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  not  only  justified 
his  o^u  conduct,  but  showered  the  foulest  accusa- 
tions of  selfishness,  chicanery,  and  ambition  upon 
the  heads  of  all  his  opponents,  not  excepting  even 
the  highest  names  in  the  revolution.  It  was 
apprehended  *'  that  some  of  the  tall  trees  must  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots."*  Deane  supported  his 
charges  with  a  long  array  of  circumstantial  facts, 
or  what  he  called  facts.  If  half  of  them  were  true, 
then  were  the  patriots  of  America  as  corrupt  as 
any  ministers  or  public  men  in  the  worst  govern- 
ments in  Europe.  Deane  used  no  discretion  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  charges,  and 
was  altogether  regardless  of  official  decorum  and 
secrecy.  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  still  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
who,  of  course,  had  access  to  all  the  foreign  dis- 
patches, took  up  his  caustic  pen  to  reply  to  Deane's 
address,  and  to  retort  the  worst  of  the  charges 
therein  made.  He  accused  the  great  Silas  of  a 
fraudulent  attempt  to  enrich  himself  by  means  of 
his  agency,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  couutry.  In 
one  of  his  papers  signed  "  Common  Sense,"  Paine 
alluded  to  some  French  money  which  had  been 
sent  over  a  considerable  time  before  Louis  XVI. 
entered  into  the  war  against  England,  and  he  de- 
clared that  that  money  was  a  free  gift  from  the 
French  government,  and  not  a  loan,  as  represented 
in  Silas  Deane's  account:  and  he  said  that  this 
could  be  proved  by  correspondence  and  documents 
in  the  American  foreign  office.  The  French  mi- 
nister to  congress  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  this  declaration,  in  which  the  king,  his 
master,  was  openly  charged  with  sending  aid  to 
the  revolted  colonics  of  a  power  with  which  he 
was  yet  in  alliance;  and,  as  the  charge  was 
known  to  come  from  Paine,  a  person  connected 
with  the  American  government,  M.  Grerard,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  congress.  We  suspect  that 
the  French  diplomatist  was  urged  on  by  his  old 
friend  Silas  Deane,  and  by  the  party  that  sup- 
ported him ;  for,  as  to  clandestine  aid  sent  by 
the  French  to  America  previously  to  any  intima- 
tion of  hostilities  to  Great  Britain,  the  matter  was 
too  notorious  to  be  discussed;  and  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  honour  of  the  French  government,  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  money  sent  were  a  loan, 

*  Letter  from  Goaveraear  Murris  tu  Jay. 
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as  stated  by  Silas  Deane,  or  a  gifl,  as  declared  by 
Thomas  Paine.  Paine,  however,  had  been  clearly 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in  quoting  diplomatic 
documents  to  prove  what  the  French,  and  many 
Americans  too,  wished  to  keep  secret ;  and  he  was 
called  as  a  delinquent  to  the  bar  of  congress.  He 
immediately  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  question.  When  he  withdrew  various 
resolutions  were  moved ;  as,  that  the  declaration 
in  regard  to  France  was  false,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  foreign  committee  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
not  only  on  this  ground,  but  for  violating  his  oath 
of  office  and  misusing  his  trust,  in  publishing  selec- 
tions from  the  secret  correspondence  in  his  office. 
In  the  latter  respect  Paine  was  scarcely  more 
guilty  than  his  adversary,  Silas  Deane,  and  the 
other  discontented  diplomatists ;  but  the  great  pro- 
moter of  independence —the  unrivalled  pamphleteer 
— the  prophet  and  champion  of  liberty,  as  he  had 
been  styled  three  years  before,  was  comparatively 
a  poor  and  friendless  man,  and  he  was  made  a 
peace-offering  or  a  scape-goat.  His  character,  his 
poverty,  the  history  of  his  life,  became  themes  of 
declamation  in  an  assembly  whose  interests  or 
views  he  had  so  essentially  served.  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  the  warm  friend  of  Silas  Deane,  had 
been  treated  by  the  author  of  Common  Sense  with 
some  contempt ;  but  never  in  the  most  aristocratic 
House  of  Commons  or  in  the  most  lordly  House 
of  Lords  was  a  poor  man  of  obscure  origin  treated 
with  more  haughtiness  than  in  this  democratic 
assembly  was  the  Suffolk  staymaker  by  the  young 
New  York  lawyer.  The  speech  is  a  study  for  the 
believers  in  the  doctrine  of  republican  equality. 
Morris,  after  descanting  upon  the  dangerous  effect 
of  Paine's  disclosures,  so  highly  dishonourable  to 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  because  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  repeated  assurances  of  neutrality 
given  to  the  British  court,  and  very  injurious  to 
America,  because  they  enabled  the  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  to  charge  France  with  a  breach  of  treaties, 
and  call  upon  other  courts  for  the  performance  of 
engagements  entered  into  with  a  view  to  that  con- 
tingency, exclaimed — "  And  who  is  the  secretary, 
styling  himself  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  Europe 
of  this  Mr.  Paine?  Would  he  not  suppose  him 
to  be  a  man  of  the  most  affluent  fortune,  born  in 
this  country,  of  a  respectable  family,  with  wide 
and  great  connexions,  and  endued  with  the  nicest 
sense  of  honour?  Certainly  he  would  suppose 
that  all  those  pledges  of  fidelity  were  neces- 
sary to  a  people  in  our  critical  circumstances. 
But,  alas !  what  would  he  think,  should  he  acci- 
dentally be  informed  that  this  our  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  is  a  mere  adventurer  from  Eng- 
land, without  fortune,  without  family  or  con- 
nexions, ignorant  even  of  grammar?"  [The 
young  lawyer  could  hardly  be  a  very  impartial 
udge  of  Paine's  grammar  and  diction,  as  he 
ad  himself  very  recently  been  engaged  in  pam- 
phlet or  newspaper  controversy  with  the  author 
of  Common  Sense.]   Two  whole  days  were  devoted 
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by  congress  to  this  important  matter.  Paine's 
inends  said  that  they  ought  not  to  punish  a  citizen 
unheard — that  they  ought  not  to  deprive  Mr. 
Paine  of  his  office  without  giving  him  a  copy  of 
the  charge.  Morris  said  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary ;  that  Paine  was  only  appointed  during  plea- 
sure; that  congress,  the  sovereign  power  who 
appointed  him,  might  remove  him  when  he  no 
longer  pleased  them.*  Even  after  the  two  days' 
debate  no  decision  was  come  to ;  but  before  the 
question  was  renewed  Thomas  Paine  thought  it 
proper  or  prudent  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Yet 
in  less  than  two  years  we  shall  find  congress  again 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  strange 
man.  At  the  present  moment  Paine's  retirement 
was  very  far  from  producing  calm  and  union  in  the 
body  politic :  the  animosity  and  bitterness  of  party 
grew  and  spread  even  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  call  imperatively  for  unanimity;  so 
that  Washington  found  himself  obliged  to  declare 
that  friends  and  foes  were  combining  to  pull  down 
the  fabric  they  had  been  raising  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  time,  blood,  and  treasure,  f  The  storm 
had  been  augmented  by  the  publication  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  (Rivington's  Royal  Gazette) 
of  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lau- 
rens, the  president  of  congress,  to  governor 
Huiston,  of  Georgia,  which  letter  had  been  found 
among  the  governor's  papers  seized  by  the  Bri- 
tish invaders.  In  this  strictly  confidential  letter 
the  president  accused  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  congress  of  being  devoid  of  integrity  and 
patriotism.  "  Were  I  to  unfold  to  you,"  said  the 
president,  "  the  scenes  of  venality,  peculation,  and 
fraud  which  I  have  discovered,  the  disclosure 
would  astonish  you :  nor  would  you,  sir,  be  less 
astonished  were  I  by  a  detail  to  prove  to  you  that 
he  must  be  a  pitiful  rogue  who,  when  detected  or 
suspected,  meets  not  with  powerful  advocates 
among  those  who,  in  the  present  corrupt  time, 
ought  to  exert  all  tbeir  powers  in  defence  and  sup- 
port of  these  friend-plundered,  much-injured,  and 
I  was  almost  going  to  say  sinking  States.  Don't 
apprehend,  sir,  that  I  colour  too  high,  or  that  any 
part  of  these  intimations  are  the  effect  of  rash  judg- 
ment or  despondency :  I  am  warranted  to  say  they 
are  not :  my  opinion,  my  sentiments,  are  supported 
every  day  by  the  declaration  of  individuals :  the 
difficulty  lies  in  bringing  men  collectively  to  attack 
with  vigour  a  proper  object."  The  authenticity 
of  this  letter  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted  ;|  and 
the  most  the  Americans  could  hope  was^  that  their 
president,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary, had  written  it  in  a  fit  of  despondency ;  or 
that  he  applied  to  many  the  unpatriotic  vices  of  a 
few.  The  letter  was  read  everywhere,  and  failed 
nowhere  in  producing  comment,  doubt,  and  sus- 
picions, which  were  strongest  in  the  places  where 
the  people  had  been  most  harassed  and  plundered 
for  the  support  of  the  armies  of  congress. 

*  Life  and  Writings  of  Gouverneur  MoRis:  Boston,  16S2. 
t  Washington'*  Letters. 

i  Even  ilie  one-sided  enthusiastic  Gordon  savs— "  It  was  known 
bf  several  to  cuntain  a  strong  mark  of  authenticity— the  truth.*' 
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The  hopes  of  that  body  were  revived  and  their  ex- 
ertions diminished  when  Spain  threw  her  sword  into 
their  scale ;  for  they  calculated  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
being  joined  to  the  French  must  inevitably  prove 
too  much  for  the  British  navy.  Their  hearts  were 
rejoiced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
the  year  that  they  fully  ascertained  the  miserable 
failure  of  that  grand  armada.  In  other  quarters, 
however,  Spain  had  given  some  trouble  to  England. 
Soon  after  the  court  of  Madrid  announced  their 
union  with  France,  Don  Bernardo  Galvez,  go- 
vernor of  Louisiana,  who  had  been  preparing  be- 
forehand, having  formally  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  made  an  irruption 
with  2000  men  into  our  colony  of  West  Florida, 
which  was  defended  by  only  1600  men  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  in  different  forts  or  posts. 
Ascending  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  in  one 
compact  column,  Don  Bernardo,  after  a  siege  of 
nine  days,  reduced  a  British  fort  garrisoned  with 
500  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ibbeville.  After  this 
success,  which  was  decisive  of  the  campaign,  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Natches,  occupied  all  the  forts  and  settlements 
which  formed  the  western  barrier  of  the  province, 
and  overran  a  fertile  but  very  thinly  peopled  coun- 
try 1200  miles  in  extent.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  with  the  strong  fort  of  Mobile,  remained, 
however,  untouched.  At  the  same  moment  when 
Galvez  began  this  campaign  in  Florida,  the  go- 
vernor of  Yucatan  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  British  settlers  and  logwood  cutters  on  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  plundered  the  principal 
establishment  at  St.  George's  Key.  But  in  doing 
this  the  Spaniards  got  into  a  hornets'  nest.  The 
logwood  cutters,  consisting  chiefly  of  sailors  and 
men  of  the  most  daring  and  enterprising  spirit, 
retreated  and  kept  together  in  an  inaccessible  place, 
until  the  governor  of  Jamaica  (Dalling)  dispatched 
Captain  Dalrymple  with  a  small  party  of  bold 
Irish  volunteers  to  the  Mosquito  shore  to  convey 
to  them  a  supply  of  arms,  and  to  collect,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  considerable  force  for  their  assistance. 
At  the  same  juncture  Sir  Peter  Parker  dispatched 
the  '  Porcupine'  sloop-of-war  to  co-operate ;  and 
this  sloop,  having  taken  on  board  Captain  Dal- 
rymple and  his  party,  presently  made  the  Spaniards 
evacuate  St.  George's  Key  and  all  that  part  of  the 
coast.  The  '  Porcupine*  was  presently  joined  by  a 
small  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Honour- 
able Captain  John  Luttrell,  who  had  been  cruising 
to  intercept  some  rich  Spanish  register  ships,  which 
had,  however,  escaped  him,  and  taken  reftige  under 
the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Fernando  de  Omoa.  A 
very  little  consultation  between  Luttrell  and  Paken- 
ham,  the  captain  of  the  *  Porcupine,*  Captain  Dal- 
rymple, and  the  chiefs  of  the  British  bay-men,  led 
to  the  bold  determination  of  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  the  attack  of  the  fort.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery that  they  could  land  and  carry  to  the  spot,  but 
they  thought  the  business  might  be  done  by  sur- 
prise and  assault,  without  any  cannon.    A  moUey 


force  of  logwood  cutters,  saiknrs,  soldiers,  and  vo* 
lunteers,  not  exceeding  altogether  500  men«  went 
to  St.  Fernando  de  Omoa,  which  had  a  garrison 
of  600  men,  with  plenty  of  great  guns.  The  attempt 
at  surprise  failed ;  the  garrison  discovered  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  assailants;  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
works  were  carried  by  escalade,  the  sailors  climb* 
ing  up  their  face  with  single  ropes,  and  going  on 
in  spite  of  a  hot  fire.  When  the  Spanish  governor 
was  told  that  they  were  on  the  ramparts  he  would 
scarcely  credit  the  fact ;  but  when  he  attempted  to 
keep  his  own  men  to  their  guns  he  found  that  they 
were  panic-stricken  and  incapable  of  further  re- 
sistance. One  hundred  of  them  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  assault,  and  the  rest  threw  down  their 
arms  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Sailors 
and  soldiers,  logwood  cutters  and  Irish  volunteers, 
then  made  straight  for  the  harbour,  wherein  the 
register  ships  had  sought  refuge ;  but  the  Spaniards 
had  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure,  which 
had  been  a  temptation  for  the  attack,  and,  perhaps, 
the  occasion  of  some  additional  bravery,  to  a  place 
of  safety.  This  was  a  disappointment,  but  still 
there  remained  a  galleon  in  the  harbour,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  quicksilver ;  and  these,  with 
other  objects  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
<)uerors,  were  estimated  at  3,000,000  of  piastres. 
In  consequence  of  this  signal  success  a  cpnvention 
was  arranged  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
officers,  for  the  liberation  of  the  settlers  and  log* 
wood  cutters  who  had  been  taken  at  St.  George's 
Key,  or  at  other  parts  of  the  bay,  and  who  had 
been  treated  during  their  short  captivity  with  great 
severity.  A  small  garrison  was  left  in  Fort  St. 
Fernando  de  Omoa,  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
station  soon  led  to  its  evacuation,  after  the  guns 
had  been  spiked  and  the  works  in  part  blown  up. 
Nearer  home  the  valour  of  British  seamen  was 
tested  in  a  very  desperate  action,  remarkable  in  all 
its  circumstances.  The  enemy  they  had  to  contend 
with  was  the  famed  John  Paul,  or,  as  he  called 
himself,  Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  the 
son  of  a  gardener  of  Galloway.  This  adventurer, 
described  by  tradition  as  "a  short,  thick,  little 
fellow  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  of 
a  dark  swarthy  complexion,**  had  taken  to  the  sea 
at  a  very  early  age ;  had  acquired  considerable  nau- 
tical skill;  had  gone  to  America,  made  some 
money,  and  settled  in  Virginia  in  1113.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he,  like 
so  many  other  natives  of  Britain  of  a  higher 
condition,  offered  his  services  against  his  native 
country.  Congress  gave  him  a  commission,  under 
which  he  cruised  among  our  West  India  Islands, 
picking  up  many  prizes,  and  showing  very  superior 
address  and  audacity.  In  short,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  best  of  all  corsair  or  privateer  cap- 
tains. In  the  month  of  May,  1711,  Congress  sent 
him  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  by  Frank- 
lin and  his  brother  commissioners  to  the  command 
of  a  French-built  ship  under  American  colours. 
In  the  course  of  1118  Paul  Jones  sailed  upon  a 
cruise  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  picked  up  many 
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prizes  in  places  where  the  American  flag  was  un- 
known. Sailing  round  the  Land's  End  he  ran  along 
the  western  coast  to  Solway  Frith,  which  washes 
the  coast  of  Galloway,  on  which  he  was  born.    He 


Paul  Jokii.    From  a  French  Print 

knew  that  coast  well,  and  the  defenceless  state  of 
all  its  smaller  ports.  He  made  a  descent  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  plun- 
dered the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk;*  and  he 
made  another  descent  by  night  on  the  Cumberland 
coast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith,  at  the  small 
town  of  Whitehaven,  where  he  spiked  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  burnt  one  or  two  vessels.  For  some 
time  he  cruised  up  and  down  between  the  Solway 
and  the  Clyde,  scaring  the  whole  coast,  where  his 
name  to  this  day  is  mentioned  with  horror ;  and 
then,  returning  to  Brest  with  200  prisoners,  he 
boasted  that  with  his  single  ship  he  had  kept  the 
north-western  coast  of  England  and  southern  coast 
of  Scotland  in  a  state  of  alarm.  In  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  1719,  he  returned  to  cruise  along 
our  eastern  coasts,  no  longer  with  a  single  ship, 
but  with  a  squadron,t  manned  by  French  and 
Americans,  and  desperadoes  from  various  other 
countries,  tempted  into  the  service  by  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  enormous  amount  of  prize-money 
he  had  made.  Some  of  that  class  of  romance- 
writers  who  labour  to  confound  fact  and  fiction 
have  endeavoured  to  depict  this  John  Paul,  or 
Paul  Jones,  as  an  heroic  misanthropist,  or  as 
an  ardent  republican:  he  was  in  truth  nothing 
but  a  coarse  and  vulgar  corsair,  with  money  for 
his  bait,  with  a  perfect  indifference  to  all  other 

*  He  earriod  off  aU  the  plate  and  other  Taloable  articlcf.  It  k  laid 
that  Paul  and  hia  father  had  furmerly  lived  m  the  houee,  in  Lord 
Selkirk**  lervice. 

t  Goidoa  says.— "The  nnall  MiuadnNi  which  &e  captain  com- 
manded in  1779  was  Itted  ont  at  the  expense  of  hie  moet  Chrietian 
Bu^ietty,  wlu>  honoured  bim  with  a  Frnnch  eommiMion.  Monsieur 
de  Sartine,  tlie  minister  of  the  marine,  requested  Dr.  Franklin  to 
rtrenxthen  the  squadron  by  ordering  the  '  Alliance'  to  join  it.  which 
was  immediateiv  done."  The  *  Alliance'  was  the  frigate  that  went 
xoand  and  round  the  *  Serapii/  raking  Iter  ton  and  aft,  while  she  was 
engaged  wilk  Um  '  Mom  Homma  Riohaid.' 


considerations,  with  a  brute  kind  of  courage,  and 
with  some  sailor«skill, — a  ru£Qan  who  would  have 
fought  under  the  colours  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as 
readily  as  under  those  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty or  of  congress.  There  are  accounts  which  say 
he  had  taken  his  final  leave  of 'his  own  country  in 
order  to  escape  a  final  exit  under  the  gallows-tree. 
In  his  present  cruise  he  alarmed  all  the  defence- 
less parts  of  the  eastern  coast  from  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  but  his  great  object  was 
to  intercept  the  Baltic  trade,  which  was  under  the 
convoy'  of  Captain  Richard  Pearson  in  the  ship 

*  Serapis*  of  40  guns,  and  Captain  Piercy  in  the 

*  Countess  of  Scarborough,*  an  armed  ship  of  20 
guns.  This  fleet  had  arrived  safely  oflf  the  York- 
shire coast,  when  the  bailiff  of  the  corporation  of 
the  town  of  Scarborough  sent  off  to  inform  Cap- 
tain Pearson  that  a  flying  squadron  of  enemy's 
ships  had  been  seen  the  day  before  standing  to 
the  southward.  The  English  commodore  then 
made  the  signal  for  his  convoy  to  bear  down  under 
his  lee ;  and  he  himself  made  way  to  get  between 
the  enemy's  ships  and  the  convoy.  It  was  on  the 
2drd  of  September :  and  at  one  o'clock  three  large 
ships  and  a  brig  were  discovered  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  *  Serapis'  standing  to,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  prizes.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy  were  close  in  sight,  and  in  addition  to 
their  force  a  cutter  appeared.  Answering  to  the 
signals  of  Captain  Pearson,  the  *  Countess  of  Scar* 
borough'  came  up,  and  the  merchant- vessels  made 
the  best  of  their  way  in-shore.  The  ^  Serapis'  and 
the  *  Countess'  remained  between  the  flying  mer« 
chant  men  and  the  advancing  enemy.  About 
seven  o'clock  Paul  Jones,  in  the  *  Bon  Homme 
Richard,'  a  two-decker  carrying  40  guns,  engaged 
Captain  Pearson  in  the  '  Serapis'  within  musket- 
shot;  and,  afler  firing  two  or  three  broadsides, 
backed  his  topsails,  dropped  within  pistol-shot  on 
the  *  Serapis's'  quarter,  and  then  filling  again  at- 
tempted to  board.  Captain  Pearson  repulsed  the 
corsair  in  this  attempt,  and  Jones  sheered  off;  but, 
after  one  or  two  manoeuvres,  and  more  than  one 
accident,  the  two  ships,  the  ^  Bon  Homme  Richard' 
and  the  *  Serapis,'  dropped  alongside  of  each  other 
head  and  stern,  and  so  close  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  touched  and  grated.  In  this  close  con- 
tact the  action  continued  with  the  greatest  fiiry 
from  half- past  eight  till  half-past  ten,  during  which 
time  Jones,  who  had  far  more  men,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  board,  and  the  '  Serapis'  was  set  on  fire 
ten  or  twelve  times.  Every  time  the  fire  W43  ex- 
tinguished; and  Captain  Pearson  had,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  of  the  battle,  when  one  of  the 
frigates,  after  assisting  in  disabling  the  '  Countess 
of  Scarborough,'  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
'  Bon  Homme  Richard,'  and  kept  constantly  sail- 
ing round  and  raking  the '  Serapis'  till  almost  every 
man  on  the  quarter  or  main-decks  was  killed  or 
wounded.  The  calamity  was  increased  by  the  ac- 
cidental ignition  of  a  cartridge  of  powder  near  one 
of  the  lower-deck  porta — ^the  flames  spread  from 
cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way  ail,  and  blew  up 
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the  whole  of  the  officers  and  people  that  were 
quartered  abaft  the  main-mast.  After  a  desperate 
and  ia^t  effort  to  board  Paul  Jones,  Captain  Pear- 
son hauled  down  his  colours.  Two-thirds  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  his  main-mast 
went  by  the  board  just  as  he  struck.  But  the 
•  Bon  Homme  Richard'  was  in  a  still  more  pitiful 
condition :  her  quarters  and  counter  on  the  lower 
deck  were  entirely  driven  in ;  the  whole  of  her 
guns  on  that  deck  were  dismounted,  all  her  decks 
were  strewed  with  killed  and  wounded ;  she  had 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  her  crew  on  their  legs ;  she  was 
on  fire  in  two  different  places,  and  had  seven  feet 
water  in  her  hold.  On  the  next  day  Paul  Jones  was 
obliged  to  quit  her,  and  she  sank  at  eea  (it  is  said) 
with  a  greatnumber  of  her  wounded  men  on  board. 
Captain  Piercy,  who,  in  his  armed  ship  of  20 
guns,  had  been  closely  engaged  with  a  Mgate  of 
32  guns,  a  12-gun  brig,  and  a  cutter,  was  also 
obliged  to  strike;  but  his  defence  was  equally 
brave,  and  the  captors  suffered  most  severely.  The 
convoy  were  enabled  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbours 
on  the  coast,  and  they  all  escaped.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  engagement  Paul  Jones  was  seen  with- 
out his  coat,  and  with  his  shirt- sleeves  tucked  up 
beyond  his  elbows,  running  about  his  ship,  and 
brandishing  a  naked  cutlass  to  keep  his  men  to 
their  guns.  It  would  have  been  better  for  l^aul  to 
die  there  than  to  have  been  taken,  for  if  he  had 
been  brought  prisoner  into  England  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  hanged.  The  French  go- 
vernment publicly  gave  him  thanks  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  Merit.  A  little  later  congress  sent  him  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  gave  him  the  command  ofa  ne  w  ship 
called  the  *  America.'  Captain  Pearson  upon  his 
return  to  England  was  knighted  by  George  III. ; 
and  both  he  and  Captain  Piercy  received  several 
popular  tokens  of  gratitude  and  admiration.*  On 
the  6th  of  October  an  action,  more  remarkable  for 
the  desperateness  with  which  it  was  fought  than 
for  the  force  engaged,  took  place  off  Ushant  be- 
tween the  *  Quebec,'  Captain  Farmer,  of  32  guns, 
and  the  'Rambler*  cutter,  and  a  large  French 
frigate  and  cutter.  The  two  frigates  fought  at 
close  quarters  for  three  hours  and  a  half — both 
were  totally  dismasted — ^when  the  *  Quebec,'  by 
firing  through  her  sails,  which  were  lying  over  her 
side,  took  fire  and  continued  burning.  Captain 
Farmer,  severely  wounded,  was  requested  to  leave 
his  ship,  but  he  refused,  and  was  blown  up  with 
her.  A  good  many  men  had  been  killed  in  the 
action;  2  midshipmen  and  14  seamen  were  saved 
by  a  boat  put  out  by  the  'Rambler'  cutter;  a 
Russian  vessel  which  happened  to  pass  soon  after 
picked  up  13  more  of  the  crew;  and  all  the  rest 
perished  in  the  air  or  in  the  water.  The  English 
cutter  had  beaten  off  the  French  cutter.  A  pension 
was  conferred  on  the  widow  of  Captain  Farmer, 
and  his  son  was,  rather  unnecessarily,  made  a 
baronet.     In  other  naval  actions  which  took  place 

•  Schomberg.-Gordon.— Stednun,— Ano.  Resiat.-I<etter  of  Cap- 
t»Ui  Peanon  to  Uit  Admiimlty. 


in  the  course  of  the  year  success  was  almost  inva- 
riably in  favour  of  the  British.  The  East  India 
Company  built  at  their  own  expense,  and  pre- 
sented to  Government,  three  fine  74-gun  ships, 
and  offered  bounty-money  for  raising  6000  sea- 
men. ^  In  this  branch  of  history  there  remains  to 
be  mentioned  a  little  circumstance  honourable  to 
France :  our  great  circumnavigator  Captain  Cook 
was  then  engaged  in  his  third  and  last  voyage  of 
discovery  and  survey ;  and  the  French  court  issued 
an  order  to  all  its  naval  commanders  not  to  molest 
or  interrupt  him  on  any  account,  as  his  pursuits 
were  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  operations  of  the  war  and  the  whole  course 
of  events  had  not  been  calculated  to  gain  confi- 
dence and  strength  to  the  administration,  or  to 
bring  up  Lord  North's  parliamentary  majorities, 
which  had  been  declining  and  dwindling  for  the 
two  last  years.  From  four  to  one  they  had  fiillen 
to  less  than  two  to  one ;  and  we  shall  soon  find 
North  contending  against  a  minority  which  had 
nearly  all  the  eloquence  on  its  side  with  little  more 
than  thin  majorities  of  scores  or  tens.  Perhaps 
he  was  weakened  somewhat  by  the  elevation  of 
Thurlow  to  the  chancellorship  and  the  House  of 
Peers.  Wedderbum  had  succeeded  Thurlow  as 
attorney-general,  and  Wallace  had  taken  Wedder* 
bum's  place  of  solicitor-general.  There  were  some 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  though  nut  any  likely  to 
increase  or  materially  decrease  its  strength.  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  had  died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  his  office  of  secreiary-of-state  for  the  northern 
department  was  filled  by  Lord  Weymouth,  who 
remained  secretary  for  the  southern  department  at 
the  same  time.  Weymouth  now  resigned  both 
secretaryships,  and  Lord  Hillsborough  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  southern  department,  and  Lord 
Stormont,  late  ambassador  at  Paris,*  became  secre- 
tary for  the  northern  department.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  late  commissioner  to  America,  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  trade  and  plantations  —  or 
president  of  a  board  which  had  but  recently  been 
revived  by  Lord  North,  and  which  was  soon  to 
fall  to  pieces  under  the  eloquent  attacks  of  fiurke.t 
Earl  Uower,  lord-president  of  the  council,  re- 
signed that  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl 
of  Bathurst.  The  great  Bedford  party  had  for 
some  time  shown  strong  symptoms  of  falling  off 
from  Lord  North ;  and  it  was  understood  that  there 
were  greater  differences  among  ministers  them- 
selves. A  most  immediately  alarming  subject  was 
the  disaffection  of  the  Irish,  which  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

*  Lord  Stormoathad  paaed  hia  Itfe  in  diplomacy,  and  had  resided 
many  ycarit  on  Uie  oontinent— at  Ui«  oourti  of  Drevlen  and  Viemia— 
before  he  «-aa.  in  a  diflScuIt  moment,  removed  to  VmxU.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities  and  acquirements,  but  he  vas  exceed* 
iuyly  unpopular  from  tlie  belief  that  he  had  been  slow  in  detectinr 
the  hostile  plans  of  France.  George  III.,  as  in  the  case  of  Lorn 
George  Germaine,  Admiral  Palltser,  and  otherw,  ceruiuly  showed 
in  such  matters  an  unwise  disregard  of  popular  feeling  aud  prejadioe; 
and  when  lie  had  once  selected  a  servant  tt  ^-as  difficult  to  procace  hia 
rt«moV:il. 

t  The  Board  of  Trade  and  PhinUtions  had  for  some  jmn  hetn 
absorbed  and  included  in  the  new  ufBoa  of  Secretaryof  State  for  Um 
Coloniesi  held  at  this  momeat  by  Lord  George  Gmaiae, 
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Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November. 
In  his  opening  speech  the  king  called  upon  the 
two  Houses  to  exert  their  efforts,  along  with  him, 
in  defence  of  the  country,  attacked  by  an  unjust 
and  unprovoked  war,  and  contending  with  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  ever  formed 
against  the  crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 
His  majesty  had  no  decisive  victories  to  report; 
but  he  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  important 
fact  that  the  designs  and  attempts  of  France  and 
Spain  to  invade  this  kingdom  had  been  frustrated 
and  disappointed.  In  the  whole  speech,  which 
was  a  short  one,  there  was  not  a  syllable  about 
America  or  the  Americans.  It  stated  that  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  still  menacing  us  with 
great  armaments  and  preparations ;  but  his  majesty 
added,  that  he  trusted  we  were  well  prepared  to 
meet  every  attack  and  repel  every  insult — that  he 
knew  the  character  of  his  brave  people,  and  that 
national  spirit  which  had  so  often  checked  and  de- 
feated the  projects  of  ambition  and  injustice,  and 
preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  en- 
croaching power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  &c. 
The  speech,  however,  dwelt  emphatically  upon  the 
subject  of  Ireland.  His  majesty  stated  that  he 
had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  state  of  that  loyal 
and  faithful  kingdom;  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  addresses  of  parliament  presented  to 
him  in  the  last  session,  ordered  such  papers  to  be 
laid  before  them  as  might  assist  their  deliberations 
on  this  important  business ;  and  he  recommended 
it  to  them  to  consider  what  further  benefits  and 
advantages  might  be  extended  to  that  kingdom, 
by  such  regulations  and  methods  as  might  most 
effectually  promote  the  common  strength,  wealth, 
and  interests  of  all  his  dominions.  The  Commons 
were  told  that  it  was  with  extreme  concern  that 
his  majesty  saw  the  great  and  inevitable  expenses 
which  his  naval  and  military  forces  would  require ; 
and  the  speech  ended  with  the  declaration  that, 
"  trusting  in  divine  providence  and  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause,"  his  majesty  was  firmly  resolved  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour.  The  address  was  op- 
posed in  the  Lords  by  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  declared  that  our  diplomacy  had  been 
conducted  without  skill,  and  our  fate  concealed 
from  ua  till  the  last  moment  by  the  shufiling  cabi- 
net— that  Lord  Stormont  had  been  deceived  and 
duped  by  the  craft  of  France,  and  Lord  Grantham 
by  the  artifices  of  Spain.  The  address  spoke  of 
the  blessings  of  living  under  his  majesty's  happy 
government.  This,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  was 
insulting  the  common  sense  of  the  Huu^e,  as  the 
blessings  were  all  turned  into  curses,  and  security 
and  honour  were  banished  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
membered what  glory  and  lustre  there  was  when 
his  majesty  first  ascended  the  throne ;  and  he  at- 
tributed the  wofiil  change  which  had  taken  place 
to  a  pernicious  system  of  unconstitutional  control. 
He  said  that  this  system  had  reduced  the  nation  to 
an  unexampled  degree  of  degradation.  He  attacked 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  with  invectives,  ar- 
guments, and  some  stubborn  facts.     He  was  asto- 


nished that  that  servant  of  the  crown  should  dare 
remain  in  oiBce,  when  he  knew  that,  at  this 
moment  of  imminent  danger,  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  our  naval  officers  were  driven  from  the 
service  by  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
He  threw  Paul  Jones  and  his  exploits  in  the  face  of 
Sandwich,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  leaving 
the  coasts  in  so  defenceless  a  state.  He  attributed 
all  the  discontents  in  Ireland  to  the  procrastination, 
folly,  and  bad  faith  of  ministers,  who  had  promised 
to  do  what  they  had  not  done,  and  who  had  pro- 
voked the  intemperate  language  used  and  the  high 
demands  made  by  the  Irish  people.  Taking  up 
the  subject  of  America,  on  which  neither  the 
speech  nor  the  address  said  one  word,  the  marquess 
severely  censured  the  last  proclamation  issued  by 
the  king's  commissioners,  which  he  called  an  ac- 
cursed manifesto,  the  forerunner  of  a  war  of  the 
most  horrid  nature— a  war  to  the  last  degree 
bloody,  malignant,  and  diabolical.  In  conclusion, 
Rockingham  moved  an  amendment,  omitting 
every  clause  and  word  of  the  address  except  the 
title,  and  inserting  instead  a  prayer,  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  reflect  on  the  extent  of  territory,  the 
power,  the  opulence,  the  reputation  abroad,  and 
the  concord  at  home,  which  distinguished  the 
opening  of  his  reign ;  and  now  on  the  endangered, 
imiK)verished,  enfeebled,  distracted,  and  even  dis- 
membered state  of  the  whole,  after  all  the  enor- 
mous grants  of  successive  parliaments ;  and  re-> 
questing  his  majesty,  as  the  only  cure  left,  to 
resort  to  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors  without 
further  loss  of  time.  A  precisely  similar  amend- 
ment was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish  ;  and  in  both  Houses  the  arguments 
and  invectives  employed  were  very  nearly  the  same. 
Collectively,  and  even  after  deducting  party  exag- 
geration, they  formed  a  mass  which  one  would 
have  thought  heavy  enough  to  crush  a  much 
stronger  administration.  The  ministry  were  ac- 
cused of  ruining  both  army  and  navy  by  their  base 
compliances  with  court  predilections,  by  their  fear 
and  jealousy  of  every  officer  of  merit,  by  their  cri- 
minal tardiness,  and  by  their  utter  want  of  a  con- 
sistent plan  of  military  operations.  They  were 
told  thev  did  well  in  mentioning  providence,  as 
they  had  no  other  ally.  It  was  said  that,  great  as 
their  imbecility  might  be,  it  was  scarcely  great 
enough  to  account  fur  all  that  had  happened — ^that 
there  must  be  treachery  at  the  bottom.  Charles 
Fox  exclaimed  that  treachery,  and  not  ignorance, 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  national  councils,  to 
reduce  the  nation  to  so  miserable  a  condition :  the 
minister  might  flatter  himself  with  the  protection 
of  a  majority,  or  with  security  from  the  law ;  but, 
when  a  nation  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  distraction  that  the  laws  could 
afford  the  people  no  relief,  they  would  afford  the 
ministers  who  had  caused  the  evil  but  little  pro- 
tection. What  the  law  of  the  land  could  not,  the 
law  of  nature  would  accomplish — the  people  would 
inevitably  take  up  arms ;  and  the  first  characters 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  seen  in  the  ranks.    Lord 
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North  indignantly  replied  to  this  charge  of  trea- 
chery, which,  he  ohserved,  had  lately  hecome  a 
favourite  topic  with  gentlemen  in  opposition.  He 
asked  why  they  did  not  come  forward  like  men, 
and  make  good  their  vague  accusations? — why 
they  did  not  follow  them  up  with  specific  charges  ? 
There  were  laws,  he  said,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocence ;  and,  if  his  accusers  adhered  to  the  laws, 
he  was  safe.  He  defended,  with  considerable  in- 
genuity, the  management  of  the  war ;  he  showed 
that,  from  the  numerous  points  at  which  we  were 
assailed,  and  from  the  extensive  range  of  our  ope- 
rations, it  was  impossible  to  keep  always  at  every 
one  point  a  force  superior  to  the  enemy  :  he  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  the  navy,  and  he  affirmed 
that  the  fleets  which  France  and  Spain  had  ruined 
their  finances  to  raise  had  gained  no  honour  and 
no  decisive  advantage,  and  were  already  falling 
into  weakness  and  decrepitude.  Their  immense 
armaments,  he  said,  had  paraded  and  paraded  to 
no  purpose,  and  their  millions  had  been  spent  in 
vain.  In  both  Houses  the  amendment  was  rejected 
• — in  the  Ijords  by  a  majority  of  exactly  two  to 
one,  82  against  41 ;  in  the  Commons  by  233 
against  134.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
troubled  state  of  Ireland  was  frequently  alluded 
to ;  and,  with  oratorical  unfairness,  every  mischief 
there  was  attributed  to  the  present  ministry,  just 
as  if  Ireland  had  not  been  misgoverned  for  centuries! 
On  the  Ist  of  December  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
moved  a  resolution  declaring  ministers  highly  cen- 
surable for  having  neglected  to  take  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  in  conformity  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  House  of  Ijords  to  his  majesty  on  the 
11th  of  May  last.  In  introducing  this  motion 
Shelburne  declared  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
had  been  abdicated,  and  that  the  people  were  jus- 
tified by  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  by 
the  laws  of  self-preservation  in  taking  back  its 
powers  into  their  own  hands.  He  read  the  address 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which  de- 
clared that  nothing  less  than  a  free  trade  would 
rescue  that  kingdom  from  ruin  ;  and  he  asserted — 
what  was  perfectly  true — that  all  classes  and  creeds. 
Church  of  England  men,  Roman  Catholics,  Pres- 
byterians, and  dissenters  of  all  sorts,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  placemen,  pensioners,  and  country  gentle- 
men, concurred  in  thjs  opinion.  Lord  Hillsborough, 
the  new  secretary  of  state,  defended  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  maintaining  that  no  delay  could  be  fairly 
imputed  ;  that  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
must  flow  from  parliament,  and  were  not  to  be 
entered  upon  without  proper  information  and  pre- 
paration; that  ministers  had  been  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  collecting  information  and  making 
arrangements,  the  result  of  which  would  soon  be 
communicated.  The  debate  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  some  words  that  fell  from  Lord  Gower,  who 
had  so  recently  resigned  his  post  of  president  of 
the  council.  After  saying  that  he  must  in  fairness 
oppose  the  motion,  as  the  men  who  were  the  object 
of  it  seemed  to  require  a  few  days  for  their  excul- 
pation, he  declared  that  he  had  feen  such  things 


paxs  of  Idle  at  the  council  table,  that  no  man  of 
honour  or  conscience  could  any  longer  sit  there! 
Shelburne's  motion  was  rejected  by  82  against  37. 
On  the  very  same  day  Lord  North  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  some  additional  papers 
respecting  Ireland,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would, 
in  something  more  than  a  week,  move  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  enter  upon  that  busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding  this  notice,  an  Irish  peer, 
the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved,  only  five  days  after— on  the  6th 
of  December— a  vote  of  censure  upon  ministers  for 
their  neglect  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Middleton.  Lord  North  was  there 
to  speak  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
ministry  never  was  so  ably  defended  as  by  himself. 
He  reasoned  that  the  distresses  of  Ireland  could  not 
with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  present  or  to  any 
recent  administration;  that  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  originated  long  ago ;  that  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Irish 
arose  from  our  general  system  of  trade,  a  system 
narrow  but  old,  a  short-sighted  policy  which,  though 
conceived  in  ignorance  and  founded  on  prejudioie, 
was  so  confirmed  by  habit  that  it  seemed  to  have 
become  a  part  of  our  very  constitution.  He  referred 
to  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  the  two 
preceding  sessions  to  obtain  a  moderate  relaxation 
of  iliibenil  restrictions;  and  he  showed  how  the 
strongest  prejudices,  both  within  the  House  and 
without,  had  been  armed  against  those  well-meant 
attempts.  He  said  that  the  few  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  had  undertaken  the  task  had  found  that 
it  was  a  very  invidious  one,  and  that  their  consti- 
tuents, and  the  English  people  in  general,  and  the 
majority  of  the  house,  were  averse  to  the  affording 
any  favour  to  Ireland  which  they  fancied  could 
either  interfere  with  our  old  trade  laws,  or  affect 
any  branch  of  the  English  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures. Some  little  had  been  done;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  temper,  the  prejudices,  the  habits  of 
the  English  parliament  and  people  that  more  had 
not  been  done.  Still  he  could  say  that  the  present 
ministers  had  been  the  best  and  warmest  Mends  to 
Ireland,  and  had  done  more  for  her  than  any  other 
cabinet  for  a  century  past.  They  had  enlarged  the 
trade  of  the  Irish ;  they  had  given  bounties  to  en- 
courage the  Irish  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  to 
promote  the  growth  of  hemp  and  tobacco ;  they 
had  permitted  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth  and 
several  other  articles ;  and  they  could  challenge 
the  praise  of  having  conferred,  with  warm  good- 
will, many  benefits  on  the  Irish  people.  Burke's 
friend,  the  Irish  Earl  Nugent,  opposed  the  motion 
as  unfair.  His  lordship  seems  to  have  considered 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  ministers  the 
faults  of  the  English  nation,  and  all  their  mis- 
chievous errors  in  political  economy ;  and  in  a  calm 
and  rational  way  he  quitted  the  mere  struggle  of 
party,  to  explain  or  enforce  some  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  that  healing  science.  In 
general  the  opposition  pursued  the  questionable 
and  dangerous  course  of  drawing  parallels  be- 
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tween  Ireland  and  America.  They  asserted,  that 
ministers,  because  they  had  failed  in  reducing  the 
colonies  by  force,  were  ready  to  make  large  con- 
cessions to  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  that  Ireland 
had  suffered  mover  from  the  loss  of  her  share  in 
the  trade  of  America  than  from  any  other  cause. 
They  said  that,  if  the  thunders  of  the  cabinet  had 
not  been  hurled  against  Ireland,  if  Dublin  had  not 
been  treated  like  Boston,  if  Cork  had  not  been 
burnt  and  Waterford  reduced  to  ashes,  like  so 
many  towns  in  America,  it  was  not  through  any 
lenity,  humanity,  or  a  more  enlightened  policy  in 
ministers,  but  ^om  the  tremendous  appearance  of 
things,  and  the  real  dangers  of  the  present  awful 
moment,  which  had  compelled  their  insolence  and 
their  arrogance  to  give  way  to  fear  and  humOi- 
adon.*  Mr.  Fox,  who  api>eared  for  the  first 
time  since  his  recovery  from  a  wound  received  in 
a  duel  with  Mr.  Adams,  which  had  been  provoked 
by  some  words  that  fell  from  him  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  spoke  with  great  eloquence  and 
vivacity ;  and  the  debate  was  prolonged  to  nearly 
an  hour  after  midnight,  when  Lord  Ossory's  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  173  against  100. 
Just  one  week  after  this  debate — on  the  13th  of 
December,  the  minister  brought  forward  his  pro- 
mised scheme  of  relief  to  Ireland.  It  consisted  of 
three  propositions.  Ist.  To  allow  a  free  export  of 
wool,  woollens,  and  wool-flocks :  2nd.  To  allow  a 
free  export  of  glass  and  all  kinds  of  glass  manu- 
facture whatever :  3rd.  To  allow  a  free  trade  with 
all  the  British  plantations  upon  certain  considera- 
tions, the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  an  equality  of 
customs,  &c.  Lord  North,  who  had  roused  him- 
self to  an  unusual  degree  of  exertion,  supported 
his  propositions,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  Ireland,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  and  which  was  much  admired  for  iu  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  entered  mi- 
nutely into  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  of  Ire- 
land; he  combated  many  inveterate  prejudices, 
and  he  proclaimed,  like  a  statesman,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  two  countries  must  be  reciprocal,  their 
interesU  mutual ;  and  he  collected  vety  happily 
into  one  point  of  view  all  the  more  liberal  notions 
of  commerce  and  policy  which  Burke,  and,  a  few 

•  Wiiile  tha  anaed  aModattona  and  the  non-importation  agrea- 
menta  wera  contfamlng  in  fuU  force,  in  order  still  fuxther  to  compel, 
thnmgk  the  molivet  of  fear,  the  British  government  to  concede  a 
frc«  trade,  the  Irish  from  nearly  every  oiunty  and  town  had  in- 
structed their  rapresentatives  in  their  own  parliament  to  vote  a 
money  Mil  for  six  months  only,  instead  of  tbr  two  years,  as  had  been 
nsual.  Some  of  the  best  friends  to  that  country,  and  the  most 
sendble  men  in  it,  thonght  that  Uiis  ought  not  to  be  done  until  mi- 
nisters had  refused  the  boon  asked  from  them.  But  ttie  Dnblin  mob 
were  too  impatient  to  wait  fiir  anvthing.  and,  adopting  the  principle 
that  the  best  way  to  procure  the  free  trade  was  to  destroy  and  terrify 
tiie  friendi  of  government,  or.  as  they  termed  them,  "  the  enemies 
of  Ireland.'*  on  the  l»th  of  November  they  broke  the  windows  and 
ftiniture  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  attorney-general,  then  marched  to  the 
Parliament  House,  and  detached  a  body  to  the  Four  Courts  to  seise 
the  attorney-general.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  and  .Mr.  Monk  Masun. 
Fortunately  uose  three  gentlemen  had  time  to  eeeape  and  conceal 
themselves.  The  mob  tlien  broke  some  more  windows,  and,  station- 
ing themselves  in  front  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  ntterbig  tor- 
rlMe  yells,  they  slopped  all  the  members  that  were  going  in,  and 
Bwore  them  to  be  true  to  Irahuid,  and  vote  for  the  short  money  bill. 
That  hiU  was  accordingly  carried  on  the  following  day ;  and.  when 
the  attorney-general  complained  of  the  popular  excesses  and  of  the 
mt  he  had  received,  he  found  litUe  sj-mpathy  in  the  House. 


In  fact  the  riot  had  been  exdted  and  directed  by  the  patriotic  \ 
bor». 

VOL.    f. 


more  men  in  advance  of  the  political  economy  o  f 
their  time,  had  laboured  to  make  familiar  to  a 
somewhat  obtuse  and  slow-learning  parliament  and 
public.  It  might  be  very  true  that  ministers  were 
moved  by  their  fears  and  apprehensions ;  but  this 
also  must  have  been  the  case  with  a  large  majority 
of  the  House,  with  men  on  both  sides  of  it ; — for 
the  very  individuals  who  had  voted  against 
commercial  concessions  to  Ireland  the  year  be- 
fore, now  supported  this  large  and  handsome 
instalment;  and'  Lord  North's  three  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  the  smallest  opposition. 
Bills  founded  on  the  two  first  propositions  were 
instantly  brought  in;  and  they  passed  both 
Houses  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  before  the  Christmas  recess.  As  the 
third  proposition  was  more  complex  in  its  nature 
and  seemed  to  call  for  a  variety  of  inquiry,  it  was 
suffered  to  lie  over  the  holidays,  not  only  to  afford 
time  for  consideration  here,  but  for  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  e£fect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  measure  in  Ireland.  It  happened  fortunately 
for  both  countries  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  spite  of  some  stirring  harangues 
intended  to  prove  that  the  concession  was  not  large 
enough,  and  had  merely  been  given  in  dread  of  the 
bayonets  of  associated  Irishmen,  chose  to  consider 
the  scheme  as  satisfactory,  to  receive  the  acts  as  a 
boon,  and  to  express  great  loyalty  and  affection. 
The  third  proposition  was  therefore  soon  carried, 
and  a  few  other  benefits  were  conferred  on  the 
Irish,  such  as  allowing  them  to  become  members 
of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  company,  to  export  English 
gold  coin,  and  to  import  foreign  hops.* 

A  general  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  last  few  years,  and  as 
early  as  the  7  th  of  December  an  unexpected  motion 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  Upper 
House  for  an  address,  to  beseech  his  majesty  to 
reflect  on  the  manifold  distresses  and  difficulties 
of  the  country  ;  to  represent  that  the  waste  of  the 
public  treasure  required  instant  remedy,  that 
profusion  was  not  vigour,  and  that  it  was  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  that  true  economy 
which,  by  reforming  all  useless  expenses,  creates 
confidence  in  government,  gives  energy  to  its  exer- 
tions, and  provides  the  means  for  their  continuance ; 
— and  humbly  to  submit  to  his  majesty,  that  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  civil  list  would  be  an 
example  well  worthy  his  majesty's  paternal  afifec- 
tion  for  his  people  and  his  own  dignity,  and  could 
not  fail  of  diffusing  its  influence  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  state ; — and  further  to  assure  his 
majesty  that  tliat  House  would  readily  concur  in 
promoting  so  desirable  a  purpose,  and  that  everv 
one  of  its  members  would  cheerfully  submit  to  such 
reductions  of  emoluments  in  any  office  he  might 
hold  as  his  majesty  might  think  proper  to  make. 
His  grace  entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  present  vast  military  establishment  by  sea 
and  land,  which,  he  said,  would  not  fieill  much 
short  of  300,000  men,  a  ferce   exceeding  the 

*  Ann.  Regis. 
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^bilit^  of  any  power  in  Europe  to  support  for 
a  continuance;  He  showed  by  a  number  of  cal* 
Culations  that  the  American  war  since  its  be- 
ginning had  added  63,000,000/.  to  the  national 
debt,  and  that  the  standing  interest  of  the  whole 
debt  would  not  amount  to  less  than  8,000,000/. 
a  year.  Deceived  like  others  by  the  semblance  of 
success  which  attended  the  financial  operations  of 
Necker  in  France,  and  exaggerating  the  conse- 

Suences  of  some  economical  measures  adopted  in 
lat  country,  his  grace  represented  that  our  for- 
midable and  neignbouring  enemy  was  rising  to 
wealth  as  fast  as  we  were  sinking  in  poverty.     It 
was  now,  he  said,  by  economy  and  by  economy 
alone  that  we  could  hope  to  work  out  our  national 
salvation.      It  must  begin    somewhere,    and  he 
thought  that  the  example  would  come  best  from  the 
sovereign.     It  would  then  have  a  general  effect, 
and  he  could  not  doubt,  that  after  sudi  a  beginning 
there  would  not  be  one  of  their  lordships  but  would 
cheerfully  relinquish  such  a  part  of  his  pay  or  pub- 
lic emoluments  as  his  majesty  might  think  proper 
to  recommend !  The  example  would  go  still  further. 
It  would  spread  through  the  different  departments 
of  the  state,  and  through  all  classes  of  society, 
luid  it  would  tend  to  restrain  that  boundless  pro- 
fusion in  expenditure  which  now  prevailed.     He 
liad  no  wish  to  abridge  the  splendour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown ;  and  he  was  certain  that  his  motion 
could  not  produce  that  effect.     Parliament  only  a 
few  years  before  had  augmented  the  civil  list  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  900,000/.  a-year,  and  he 
only  proposed  to  bring  it  back  again  to  that  state 
in  which  both  the  honour  and  splendour  of  the 
crown  had  been  well  supported  in  much  happier 
times.     His  grace  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
deductinig  from  the  pensions  settled  on  persons  who 
had  wasted  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  Pelhams,  the  Walpoles,  the 
Pitt^  were  names  remembered  with  sufficient  gra- 
titude to  make  their  pensions  sacred.     [The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was   indeed    said  to  have    spent 
500,000/.  of  his  own  during  nearly  the  half-century 
he  clung  to  office ;  but  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham 
had  little  or  no  fortune  to  waste,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Walpole,  and  still  more  of  Pitt, 
who,  besides  the  pension  conferred  on  his  family 
after  his  death,  had  enjoyed  pensions  to  his  wife 
and  pay  and  pensions  to  himself,  and  had  gained 
during  his  life-time,  and  solely  as  a  politician,  good 
funded  money  and  a  large  estate.     We  are  not 
aware  what  may  have  been  the  amount  of  the 
national  bounty  conferred  on  the  Pelhams,  but 
one  of   Walpole's  sons   alone — the   well-known 
Ijforace — was  enjoying  at   this  very  moment,   in 
sinecure  places,    more    than    6000/.    a-year   of 
the  public   money.]    The   lords   in  administra- 
tion   were  compelled  to  confess    that  our    ex- 
penditure  was   enormous,  and   even  that   there 
^ad  been  some  want  of  economy  under  the  present 
ministry  ;  but  they  observed  that  war  was  ever  ex- 
pensive, and  that  England  at  present  was  obliged 
to  contend  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  con- 


federacies Europe  had  ever  known.    They  wished 
to  see  a  more  clear  and  satisfactory  method  adopted 
in  stating  the  public  accounts ;  and  they  also  wished 
for  a  strict  economy ;  but  they  opposed  the  motion, 
particularly  from  a  conviction  that  it  could  not  be 
of  any  great  service,  or  at  all  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed.     They  insisted  that  the  civil  list 
could  not  bear  any  diminution,  and  that  it  would 
be  degrading  to  parliament,  after  so  recently  voting 
an  augmentation,  to  declare  that  they  were  unable 
to  continue  the  income  which  had  been  so  freely 
granted.     Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  doubted  whe- 
ther the  nation  were  so  poor  or  reduced  as  repre- 
sented "by  the  noble  mover.     He  asked  who  knew 
of  those  distresses  ?  and  how  were  they  before  the 
home  ?  upon  what  investigation  was  such  a  con- 
clusion drawn  ?     He  remarked  that  the  complaint 
of  the  waste  of  the  public  money  was  also  vague 
and  not  substantiated  by  any  kind  of  nroofe.  Very 
few  of  their  lordships  were  prepared  for  retrench- 
ment in  their  own  emoluments,  and  some  who  voted 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would  have  been  in  a 
consternation  if  his  motion  had  been  carried.     It 
was  rejected  by  71  against  36,  including  ten  proxies 
on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other.    Eight  days 
latei^— on  the  15th  of  December — ^the  Earl  of  Shd- 
bume  drew  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
large  sums  of  money  recently  set  down  as  extra- 
ordinaries  of  the  army,  and,  after  a  long  speech,  m 
which  he  compared  these  expenses  to  those  con- 
tracted in  former  wars,  and  in  which  he  said  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  was  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  to  be  put  into  the  pockets  of 
the  minister's  contracting  friends^  he  moved  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect,  that  the  alarming  addition 
annually  making  to  the  present  enormous  national 
debt,  under  the  neadof  extraordinaries  incurred  in 
the  different  services,  required  immediate  check 
and  control,  as  the  increaising  the  public  expense 
beyond  the  grants  of  parliament  was  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  as  the  present  re- 
duced and  deplorable  state  of  the  landed  and  mer- 
cantile interests   of  Great  Britain   and   Ireland 
rendered  the  utmost  economy  indispensably  neces- 
sary.    The   defence  on  the  part  of  ministers  is 
described  as  having  been  extremely  short  and  dry. 
The  conduct  of  the  noble  premier  in  the  other 
house  was,  however,  warmly  vindicated:  it  wlis 
said  that  he  was  clean-handed  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  and  that  he  would  go  out  of  office  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  if  that  event  were  to  happen  on  the 
morrow.     Nobody  who  knew  anything   of  Lord 
North  could  fancy  that  he  was  greedy  for  money, 
or  in  the  habit  of  making  any  by  unfair  means ; 
but  what  was  suspected — and  it  might  have  been 
proved — ^was,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  government  in  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  in  boroughs  and  corporations,  if  not 
by  direct  drafcs  upon  the  treasury,  by  appliances 
of  the  civil  list  or  of  the  extraordinaries  money, 
and  by  allowing  shamefol  abuses   in  army  and 
navy  contracts  and  government  bargains — a  systena 
which  has  been  pursued  since  North's  time  by 
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minUtere  who  were  as  indifferent  to  money  as  hci 
and  who  died  in  a  state  of  pauperism  or  insolvency. 
Shelburne's  motion  wai  rejected  by  a  majority  oF 
81  including  21  proxies,  against  41  includmg  four 
proxies.  The  noble  mover  then  acquainted  the 
House  with  the  purport  of  a  second  proposition, 
which  was  for  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  several  branches  of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  consider  what  reductions  or  savings  could 
be  made ;  and  he  moved  that  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  8th  of  February.  This 
was  agreed  to.  On  the  same  1 5th  of  December 
Burke  took  up  the  subject  of  economical  reform, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gave  notice  that 
after  the  Christmas  recess  he  would  propose  some 
very  important  regulations.  This  was  the  first 
opening  of  that  plan  of  public  economy  which 
gained  him  so  much  celebrity.  His  speech  was 
wonderfully  fine  and  infinitely  varied.  His  friend 
and  disciple  Fox  came  in  and  spoke  also  with 
great  eloquence,  deploring  that  there  was  not  virtue 
enough  within  those  waDs  to  carry  through  the 
plan  of  reformation  which  hiB  honourable  friend 
had  to  propose,  though  the  virtue  of  necessity  must 
at  last  animate  the  people,  and,  through  them,  ani- 
mate and  correct  Uiat  house.  And  by  this  time 
the  people  were  animated  or  excited  by  uie  opposi- 
tion speeches  in  both  houses  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  expenditure  and  the  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy. Thanks  from  the  city  of  London  were 
voted  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  for  their  past  motions,  accompanied  with 
full  approbation  of  the  motion  announced  for  the 
8th  of  February,  and  with  an  assurance  of  every  con- 
stitutional support  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  give. 
Meetings  were  called  and  held  in  various  counties ; 
strong  petitions  were  framed,  and  associations 
were  entered  into,  with  the  object,  not  merely  of 
obtaining  a  reduction  of  expenditure  and  taxation, 
but  also  a  reform  of  parliament.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  devoted  to  this  work.  The  arreat 
county  of  York  led  the  way  and  set  the  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  being  guided  and  directed 
by  its  veteran  member.  Sir  George  Saville.  On  the 
30th  of  December  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
gentlemen,  clergy,  and  freeholders,  including  some 
of  the  richest  men  and  the  noblest  in  the  county, 
was  held  in  the  city  of  York.  Their  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  ran  in  these  strong  terms : 
''  That  this  nation  hath  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  a  most  expensive  and  unfortunate  war; 
that  many  of  oar  valuable  colonies,  having  actually 
declared  themselves  independent,  have  formed  a 
strict  confederacy  with  France  and  Spain,  the 
dangerous  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  firitain ; 
that  the  consequence  of  those  combined  misfor- 
tunes hath  been  a  large  addition  to  the  national 
debt,  and  heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  a  rapid 
decline  of  the  trade^  manufactures,  and  Utnd-rents 
of  the  kingdonu  Alarmed  at  the  diminished  re- 
sources and  growing  burthens  of  this  country,  and 
convinced  that  rigid  frugality  is  now  indispensably 
necessary  in  every  department  of  the  state,  your 


petitioners  observe  with  grief,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  calamitous  and  impoverished  condition  of  the 
nation,  much  public  money  hath  been  improvidently 
scjuandered,  and  that  many  individuals  enjoy 
sinecure  places,  eflScient  places  with  exorbitant 
emoluments,  i^nd  pensions  unmerited  by  public 
service,  to  a  large  and  still  increasing  amount  J 
whence  the  crown  has  acquired  a  great  and  uncon- 
stitutional influence,  which,  if  not  checked,  may 
soon  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  country, 
Your  petitioners,  conceiving  that  the  true  end  of 
every  legitimate  government  is  not  the  emolument 
of  any  individual,  but  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  considering  that  by  the  constitution  of  tliis 
realm  the  national  purse  is  intrusted  in  ^  peculiar 
manner  to  the  custody  of  this  honourable  house, 
beg  leave  further  to  represent,  that,  until  effectual 
measures  be  taken  to  redress  the  oppressive  griev- 
ances herein  stated,  the  grant  of  any  additional  sum 
of  public  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
sent taxes,  will  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  derogatory  from  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  parliament.  Your  petitioners  there- 
fore, appealing  to  the  justice  of  this  honourable 
House,  do  most  earnestly  request,  that,  before  any 
new  burthens  are  laid  upon  this  country,  effectual 
measures  may  be  taken  by  this  House  to  inquire 
into  and  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emo- 
luments, to  rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  places 
and  unmerited  pensions,  and  to  appropriate  tl^e 
produce  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  m  such  man- 
ner as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  seen^ 
meet."  Before  the  meeting  separated  a  permanent 
committee  of  61  members  was  named,  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  correspondence  for  effectually  pro- 
moting the  object  of  the  petition,  and  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  association,  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds,  in  order  to  support  a  laudable  reform  and 
the  restoration  of  freedom  of  parliament.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  several  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Chester,  Hants,  Hertford,  Sussex,  Huntingdon, 
Surrey,  Cumberland,  Bedford,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  ^lorfolk,  Berks, 
Bucks.  Nottingham,  Kent,  Northumberland,  Suf- 
folk, Hereford,  Cambridge,  and  Derby,  held  meet- 
ings of  the  same  kind,  drew  up  petitions  nearly  in  the 
Same  words,  and  entered  into  associations  and  cor- 
respondence. The  great  cities  of  York  and  Bristol, 
the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  Newcastle^ 
Reading,  and  Bridgewater,  also  petitioned;  and 
the  county  of  Northampton  agreed  to  instruct  their 
members  on  the  points  of  the  petition. 

A.D.  1180.  In  the  city  of  London  the  whigs 
had  no  longer  that  absolute  supremacv  which  they 
had  enjoyed  a  few  years  before ;  but,  though  some- 
what late,  the  metropolis  was  equally  warm  when 
it  be^n.  On  the  10th  of  February  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  took  into  consideration  the  ruin- 
ous expenditure  of  public  money  and  other  griev- 
ances, and  carried  unanimously  a  .motion  for  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  a  committee  of  eight  aldermen  and   sixteen 
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commoners  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  petition, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  reforming  associations 
and  committees  of  the  several  counties.   It  was  also 
ordered  that  these  their  votes  and  resolutions  should 
be  published  in  the  newspapers.      Efforts  were 
made  by  the  ministerial  party  to  get  up  counter- 
petitions  and  protests ;  and  in  the  counties  of  Sus- 
sex and  Hertford  a  considerable  number — ^repre- 
sented as  the  majority— of  the  nobility  and  land- 
interest  signed  a  protest;  and  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  counter-meetings  were  held,  with 
the  intention  of  proving  that  the  county  associa- 
tions and  correspondmg  committees  were  asserting 
more  than  was  true,  and  hazarding,  for  party  pur- 
poses, an  insurrection  or  revolution.      Upon  the 
whole,  however,  these  efforts  were  considered  as  a 
failure.    The  strong  petition  from  York  and  the 
numerous  other  papers  of  the  same  kind  were 
pouring  into  the  House,   when  Burke— on  the 
J  1th    of  February— rose  to  introduce  his  pro- 
mised plan  of  economical  reform.     His  speech  on 
this  occasion  was  even  more  admired   than  his 
prelude  delivered  on  the  15th  of  December.     It 
was  considered  as  placing  him  not  merely  in  the 
first  rank  of  orators,  but  also  in  ihe  very  first  rank 
of  practical  statesmen.     ««It  must  remain,"  said 
Dunning,  **  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  of  his  uncommon  zeal,  unrivalled  industry, 
astonishing  abilities,  and  invincible  perseverance.'' 
Burke  had  indeed  ^tered  into  every  detail  of  pub- 
lic accounU;  and,  with  a  few  excusable  lapses,  he 
treated  the  whole  matter  as  an  admirable  man  of 
busmess,  and  as  a  reformer  who,  in  the  heat  and 
vehemence  of  projection,  could  respect  and  revere 
vested  rights  and  collective  interests.     This  ad- 
mirable   speech  was    immediately  printed    and 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions :  and 
It  may  stdl  be  read  with  instruction  and  deliRht. 
In  the  House  it  was  listened  to  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  astonishment  and  admiration;  the  voice 
of  party  was  hushed,  and  the  orator  was  applauded 
even  by  men  whose    purses  were  immediately 
touched  or  menaced  by  fiis  eloquence.     The  whole 
of  the  scheme  was  comprised  in  five  bills,  which 
were  afkerwards  brought  severally  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  embraced— the  sale  of  forest-hmds 
belonging  to  the  crown;  the  abolition  of  the  infe- 
rior and  perplexed  royal  jurisdictions  of  Wales, 
Cornwall,  Chester  and  Lancaster;  the  abolition  of 
the  court  offices  of  treasurer,  comptroller,  cofferer, 
keepers  of  the  stag,  buck,  and  fox-hounds,  wa7d: 
robe,  jewels,  robes,  &c.,  &c. ;  the  abolition  of  the 
recently  created  office  of  third  secretary  of  12 

Sn.  \?''''!!?^''  ^^  ^?"^  ^"  ^^«  ^^<ln»nce  and 
imnt  departments;  the  abolition  of  the  patent 
offices  of  the  exchequer;  the  regulation  o7the 
army,  navy,  and  pension  pay  offices,  with  some 
other  departmente  not  mider  proper  conl^S- 3 
above  all;  a  better  arrangement  ofthe  Sst  so 

"ebtaSdT^  'r  ^'^  ^^"  ^y  accumuS  "f 
to  th«  W  "  ^•t<?«^,P'>nctual  and  fair  payment 
to  the  least  powerful  claimanU,  the  salan^  and 
pensions  of  the  first  lord  of  the*  treasII^^^^Sf^ 
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the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Ac,  beinir  the 
last  to  be  paid.    With  reference  to  this  hat  point, 
and  to  the  difficulty  that  poorer  or  weaker  chdm- 
ante  enc<Mintered  in  getting  their  money,  Burke 
said,—  As  things  now  stand,  every  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  consequence  at  court,  tends  to  add 
to  the  expense  of  the  civil  list,  by  aU  manner  of 
T  5  XT  °^  ^^^  bimself,  yet"for  his  dependents!" 
lx)rd  North,  after  passing  very  high  encomiums  on 
the  author  of  the  plan,  assured  the  House  that  no 
member  m  it  was  more  zealous  for  the  establkh- 
ment  of  a  permanent  system  of  economy  than  he 
was;  but  then  he  intimated  that  subjecte  so  nume- 
rous and  various  required  time  for  reflection;  and 
he  added  that  some  of  them  affected  the  king's 
patrimonial  income,  on  which  latter  account  he 
thought  the  crown  should  be  consulted.     He  there- 
fore proposed  postponing  the  bills  which  related 
to  the  crown  lands,  and  to  Wales  and  the  coun- 
ties palatine  of  Chester  and  I^caster;  and  this 
was  agreed  to  after  some  debate.    All  the  other 
bills  were  brought  in;   but  the  last  of  them,  for 
uniting  the  duchy  of  ComwaU  to  the  crown,  was 
withdrawn  by  mutual  consent,  as  the  rights  of  the 
Prmce  of  Wales  were  nearly  concerned  in  it,  and  as 
his  royal  highness,  being  a  minor,  could  not  give 
a  leg^l  assent    The  portions  of  the  plan  subm&ed 
to  deliberation  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  gave  rise 
to  many  animated  debates  and  several  very  dose 
divisions.     The  clause  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
third  secretary  oV  state  was  negatived  by  a  m»- 
jority  of  only  seven.      On  the  13th  of  March 
a  majon^r  of  207  to  199  carried  the  ckuse  abo- 

the  Earl  of  Shelbume  had  made  his  motion  pro- 
mised for  the  8th  of  February,  for  the  appointment 
ot  a  committee,  to  consist  of  members  of  both 
Houses  possessing  neither  employments  nor  pen- 
sions, to  examine  the  public  expenditure  andthe 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  same;  more  particuhttlv 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  making  all  contracts  • 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  consideration 
What  saving  could  be  made,  consistent  with  public 
dignity,  justice,  and  gratitude,  by  an  abolition  of 
old  and  newly  created  offices,  &c.     His  lonbhip 
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declared  that  a  regard  to  tbe  conatitutioii  was  as 
itrong  a  motive  irith  him  in  making  this  pro- 
position as  a  regard  to  economy — that  the  mo- 
ney wasted  went  to  subyert  the  honour  and 
rights  of  parliament— that  his  chief  object  was  to 
annihilate  that  undue  influence  operating  upon  both 
Houses  which,  if  not  eradicated,  would  pore  the 
destruction  of  this  country.  He  supported  his 
motion  by  precedents,  showing  that  commissions 
of  accounts  had  been  passed  almost  regularly 
through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  and  down 
to  the  first  year  of  George  I.,  when  they  were  dis- 
continued. The  Earl  of  Coventry  seconded  the 
motion,  and  described  the  country  as  being  in  very 
distressed  circumstances,  rents  falling,  the  value  of 
land  sinking,  and  farmers  going  to  ruin.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  also  affirmed,  as  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition ;  that  there  was  nothing  but  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction ;  and  that  the  petitions  re- 
cently presented  spoke  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, who  had  a  place  at  court,  declared  that  Uie 
majority  of  the  people  were  prosperous  and  satisfied 
under  Uie  present  government,  and  that  the  county 
petitions  and  associadons  were  the.last  struggles  of 
an  expiring  faction.  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  and  others,  urged  that  the  motion 
was  a  vioUtion  of  the  inherent,  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  other  House  to  control  the  public  ezpen* 
diture.  Upon  a  division,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  101  against  55.  Colonel  Batr^  then 
proposed  the  subject  in  a  more  proper  place. 
Three  days  after  the  introduction  of  Burke's  plan, 
the  colonel  stated  in  the  Commons,  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  reform  sufficiently  extensive ;  that  he 
thought  it  iniquitous  to  leave  men  of  overgrown 
wealth  in  possession  of  great  salaries  for  which  they 
did  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing ;  that  the  army 
eztraordinaries  were  excessive,  and  to  him  unin- 
telligible; and  that  therefiyre  he  should  on  some 
early  day  move  for  a  committee  of  accounts,  to 
consist  only  of  a  few  men  acting  with  the  con- 
scKHisness  that  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  fixed 
upon  them.  To  the  surprise  of  all  sides  of  the 
House,  Lord  North  highly  applauded  the  pro- 
posal, expressing  his  own  surprise  that  a  mea- 
sure of  such  obvious  utility  had  not  been  thought 
of  sooner.  He  declared  that  no  man  oould 
be  more  ready  than  himself  to  adopt  any  plan 
that  appeared  likely  to  promote  economy,  and 
reduce  the  public  expenses  to  order  and  limit. 
The  opposition  congratulated  the  minister;  and 
Barr^  said  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose. Lord  North,  however,  set  to  work  himself, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  March  brought  in  a  bill  of  his 
own  framing,  proposing  as  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts gentlemen  who  had  no  seat  in  parliament. 
BantS  bitterly  complained  of  this  procedure,  which, 
he  said,  was  unfair,  and  alt<^ther  new  in  parlia- 
mentary history.  But,  after  these  expressions  of 
personal  feeling,  he  declared  that  he  would  concur 
and  rejoice  in  the  measure  though  the  merit  should 


be  imputed  to  another.  A  great  portion  of  the  op* 
position,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared to  support  tbe  propositions  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  BamS,  now  spoke  against  the  whole 
measure,  calling  it  a  ministerial  trick  to  create  new 
places  and  salaries,  and  insisting  that  the  com- 
mission would  do  no  good.  The  bill,  however, 
was  carried  through  the  House;  and  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  late  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Canada,  and  five  other  less  known  gentlemen,  were 
appointed  commissioners  of  accounts.  On  the 
16th  of  Februarv  Sir  George  Saville  moved  that 
an  account  of  all  places  held  by  patent  from  the 
crown,  with  the  amount  of  the  salaries  annexed  to 
them,  and  a  list  of  the  persons  at  present  holding 
them,  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  This 
motion  being  agreed  to,  he  next  moved  that  an 
account  of  all  subsisting  pensions,  granted  by  the 
crown  during  pleasure  or  otherwise,  specifying 
the  amount  of  such  pensions  and  the  persons  to 
whom  th^  were  granted,  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Sir  George  observed  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Burke,  with  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  had  not 
included  in  his  plan  of  economy  any  inquiry  into 
subjects  of  this  nature ;  but  diat,  however  laudable 
such  tenderness  might  be,  the  people,  roused  by 
their  feelings  and  their  necessities,  demanded  a 
strict  and  rigid  inqtriry.  But  here  Sir  George 
Saville  encountered  a  most  determined  opposition. 
The  debate  was  broken  off  by  a  sudden  illness  of 
the  speaker;  and, 'when  thii  subject  was  revived, 
the  minister  moved  an  ameoditient;  restricting 
the  account  to  such  petiskink  only  as  were  paid 
at  the  exchequer,  and  excepting  those  paid  out 
of  the  privy  purse.  When  he  saw  uiat  this 
proposal  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  he  qualified 
it  by  moving  in  addition  that  the  general  amount 
of  all  pensions,  however  paid,  should  be  given, 
but  without  any  specificaition  of  names,  and 
without  stating  the  sums  paid  to  each  parti- 
cular person,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
were  paid  from  the  exchequer.  He  argued  that 
it  would  be  wanton  and  cruel  to  expose  tbe  neces- 
sities of  ancient  and  noble  fieimilies,  whose  fortunes 
were  too  narrow  for  the  support  of  their  rank — to 
expose  the  man  who  had  a  pension  to  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  man  who  had  none — to  hold  him  up 
to  private  malice  and  party  malevolence  as  the 
price  for  the  favour  conferred  on  him  by  the 
crown — ^to  ftimish  out  matter  for  a  feast  to  news- 
papers and  party  writers,  to  be  dressed  up  by  them 
in  their  own  manner,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  noblest  and 
perhaps  most  meritorious  members  of  the  state. 
He  said  that  the  true  nature  of  the  pension-list 
was  very  little  known  and  understood — ^that  all  was 
not  pension  that  appeared  on  that  list — that  several 
large  salaries  were^  in  exchequer  language,  classed 
under  that  denomination— that,  if  these  payments, 
for  which  services  were  rendered,  were  deducted 
from  the  li^  together  with  the  four  shillings-in- 
the-pound  tax  taken  off  all  places  and  pensions, 
the  total  remaining  would  not  be  found  to  exceed 
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50,000^.  a-year,  which  was  10,000/.  a-yearlesa  than 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  economical  reform,  thought  rea- 
sonable to  allot  to  that  article  of  public  expense. 
He  said  he  was  certain  that,  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
land only  knew  that  all  that  could  possibly  be 
gotten  by  exposing  the  names  of  several  honour- 
able persons  on  the  pension-list  would  amount  to 
no  more  than  a  few  thousands  a-year,  their  hearts 
would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  motion.  He 
also  urged  that  the  money  granted  to  the  sove- 
reign on  the  civil  list  was  granted  without  control, 
and  became  his  personal  property,  of  which  he 
could  as  freely  dispose  as  any  private  owner  dis- 
posed of  the  rents  of  his  estate.  The  opposition 
answered,  that  pensions  granted  for  honourable 
service  'were  not  marks  of  disgrace,  and  that  none 
who  had  any  good  claim  to  the  public  bounty 
could  be  ashamed  of  seeing  their  names  published 
to  the  world.  They  represented  that  in  Ireland, 
where  the  holders  of  pensions  were  as  proud  and 
as  delicate  as  Englishmen  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, the  pension-list  was  every  second  year  laid 
before  parliament,  and  published  in  all  the  Irish 
newspapers,  without  any  of  the  painful  effects  on 
individuals  which  the  minister  spoke  of.  The 
debate  became  exceedingly  warm,  and  for  some 
time  Lord  Nuirth  was  letl  singly  to  bear  the  heat 
and  brunt  of  the  day.  At  last  Wedderbum,  the 
attorney-general,  and  his  friend  and  countryman 
Mr.  Dundas,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  (afterwards 
Lord  Melville),  entered  the  lists  with  their  chief. 
Upon  this  Colonel  Barrt5  remarked  that  the  mi- 
nistei  could  Bnd  no  Englishman  base  enough  to 
support  him,  and  that  his  only  help  was  in  Scots- 
men. This  national  remark  and  direct  personality 
caused  a  great  uproar  in  the  House.  Upon  a 
division,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Lord  North's  amendments  were  car- 
ried; but  by  a  majority  of  only  2,  the  numbers 
being  188  against  186.  The  opposition  expected 
a  victory,  and  attributed  their  defeat  to  the  acci- 
dental absence  of  a  few  of  their  friends.  On  the 
10th  of  March  a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  but 
it  was  there  negatived  by  51  against  24.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  some  strong  reflections  were 
cast  on  the  pauperized,  dependent  condition  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Scottish  peerage — a 
case  which  party  itself  could  scarcely  exaggerate. 
As  Mr.  Fox  had  fought  a  duel  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  duelling  seemed  likely  to  become  a  fashion  of 
this  session.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  and 
harsh  removal  of  two  lords-lieutenants,  apparently 
on  account  of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  county 
petitions  and  associations,  and  of  votes  given  in 
parliament,  Lord  Shelburne  moved  for  an  address, 
to  desire  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  acquaintthe  House  whether  he  had  been 
advised,  and  by  whom,  to  dismiss  the  said  two 
noble  lords  for  dieir  conduct  in  parliament.  The 
motion  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  92  against  39. 
But  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  which  ranged  over 
promotions  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
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army,  Shelburne  indulged  in  some  personalities  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Pullarton,  member  for  Plymp- 
ton,  and  late  secretarv  to  Lord  Stormont  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Paris.  Fullarton  had  just  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  newly  raised  regiment ;  and 
Shelburne  spoke  contemptuously  of  his  soldiership, 
calling  him  a  commis^  a  mere  clerk,  and  one  who 
had  little  regard  for  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his 
country.  A  few  days  after  this  explosion  Fullarton 
complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  un- 
gentiemanlike  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
who,  he  said,  with  all  the  aristocratic  insolence 
that  marked  his  character,  had  asserted  in  the  other 
House  that  he  and  his  regiment  were  as  ready  to 
act  against  the  liberties  of  England  as  against  her 
enemies.  Two  days  after — on  the  22nd  of  Marcli 
— the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fullarton  met  in 
Hyde  Park  with  seconds  and  pistols ;  and  his  lord- 
ship was  wounded  at  the  second  shot.  As  soon  as 
the  news  was  heard  in  the  city  the  committee  of 
common  council  recently  appointed  to  correspond 
with  the  county  committees,  &c.,  sent  a  message  to 
his  lordship,  to  express  their  anxiety  for  the  pre? 
servation  of  the  valuable  life  of  so  true  a  friend  of 
the  people  and  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  respectfully  to  inquire  after  his 
lordship's  safety,  endangered  in  consequence  of 
his  upright  and  spirited  conduct  in  parliament. 
Other  addresses  of  the  same  kind  came  up  from 
the  corresponding  committees  in  the  country.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  duel  was 
fought,  Sir  James  Lowther  observed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  this  method  of  fighting,  in  conse- 
quence of  parliamentary  debate  and  hasty  words, 
seemed  growing  into  such  a  custom,  that  it  behoved 
the  House  to  interpose  their  authority  and  put  an 
end  to  what  must  otlicrwise  put  an  end  to  all 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  reduce  the  British 
parliament  to  the  condition  of  a  Polish  diet.  Mr. 
Fullarton 's  friends  said  it  would  be  indelicate  to 
enter  into  the  business  in  that  gentleman's  absence: 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne's  friends  contended  that  the 
words  spoken  by  that  noble  lord  were  strictly  par- 
liamentary, and  contained  no  impropriety,  or 
nothing  to  be  interpreted  in  a  private  or  personal 
manner.  Fox's  recent  duel  was  introduced  in  the 
same  conversation,  which  ended  in  nothing,  except 
the  hope  expressed  that  duels  and  wounds  woul4 
make  men  in  parliament  ''speak  with  better 
manners.'*  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  repro- 
duced his  bill  for  excluding  contractors  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  this  time  it  was  carried 
and  passed  through  all  its  stages  with,  little  oppo- 
sition from  ministers.  On  the  5th  of  April  there 
arose  a  hot  debate  on  the  army  estimates  and  the 
new  levies.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  ex- 
claimed against  the  Cinque  Ports  regiment,  which, 
he  said,  the  minister,  as  Lord  Warden,  had 
raised  himself,  and  to  the  command  of  which  he 
had  appointed  his  son,  who  had  never  before  held 
any  military  command.  Lord  North's  son  was  in 
the  House,  and  immediately  rose  to  speak  for  him- 
self.    It  was  his  maiden  speech,  and  was  listenecf 
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to  with  interest.  He  declared  that  he  neither  re- 
ceived any  pay,  nor  was  entitled  to  any  fiiture  rank 
in  the  army,  so  that  the  trouhle  and  eicpense,  and 
the  honour,  were  all  that  he  could  possibly  derive 
from  the  command.  The  debate,  however,  was 
continued,  and  was  extended  to  other  newly  raised 
corps,  particularly  the  regiments  embodied  by  Mr. 
Fuflatton  and  hy  Colonel  Holroyd,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Gibbon  the  historian,  and  soon  afterwards 
made  an  Irish  peer.*  Holroyd  defended  himself 
with  much  animation,  retorting  sharply  on  Fox, 
who  was  his  principal  assailant.  He  declared  that 
when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  off  our 
coasts,  and  threatening  u6  with  an  invasion,  he  had 
offered  to  raise  some  light  troops  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  country — that  this  husiness  had  cost 
nim  a  considerable  sum  of  money — that  all  the 
officers  had  come  from  old  regiments — that  he  had 
looked  for  no  remuneration,  and  that  government 
had  nothing  in  their  gift  which  could  compensate 
for  the  necessary  neglect  of  his  private  affairs  and 
the  desertion  of  his  home,  a  home  which  he  had 
scarcely  seen  since  the  breaking  out  of  this  present 
war.  He  further  declared,  that  no  man  m  that 
House,  or  in  England,  was  more  independent  than 
he  was  in  principle,  disposition,  and  situation — 
that  he  was  not  personally  known  to  any  member 
of  the  administration,  but  that  in  the  present 
crisis  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  public  against  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  tak^  the  government  hy  storm.  The  county 
petitions,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  to  some  unman- 
nerly personalities,  which  proved  that  the  hope  ex- 
Sressed  of  some  improvement  in  that  respect  was 
lusory  or  premature.  On  the  6th  of  April  a  preat 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Westminster,  witn  the 
advice  and  concurrence  of  the  correspondine  com- 
mittees in  other  parts  of  the  knigdom,  and  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  giving  weight  to  the  county 
petitions,  which  were  already  heavy  enough  to  make 
the  speaker's  table  groan  under  them.  Mr.  Fox 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Portland,  and  other  great 
oppositionists.  He  read  a  report  of  the  correspond- 
ing committee,  and  commented  on  it  with  a  very 
exciting  eloquence.  Government  chose  to  consider 
that  this  great  assemblage  of  people  was  intended 
to  overawe  parliament;  some  magistrates  fancied 
It  must  end  in  a  riot ;  and  therefore  troops  were 
drawn  out  and  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster  Hall.  A  few  days  afler  a  loud  outcry 
was  raised  against  the  ordering  out  of  the  troops ; 
but  for  the  present  afternoon  and  night  the  House, 
sitting  in  committee,  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
famous  resolution  moved  by  Dunning, — That  the 
influence  of  the  crovm  had  increased,  was  increas- 
ing^ and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Dunning  said, 
that  all  the  petitions  agreed  in  the  one  great  fun- 

•  By  the  title  of  Baroa  Shefltold.  Lord  SheOleld  obtnfned  an  Ens- 
Uflh  bvooy  in  1802,  aad  wu  m%4$  Earl  of  Sheaield  In  tiM  Iriah 
poarage  in  181«. 


damental  point,  that  limits  ought  to  he  set  to  the 
alarming  influence  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  ex- 
pendimre  of  the  public  money,  by  means  of  which 
that  vast  increase  of  influence  had;  been  obtained. 
He  sharply  criticised  the  conduct  of  ministers  with 
regard  to  the  economical  plan  of  Burke,  which 
they  were  reducing  to  a  nulliQr — to  a  thing  naked 
and  shorn,  which  could  be  of  little  or  no  benefit 
to  the  country.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
peopleof  England  would  resent  the  insult  they  had 
received  from  men  who  added  mockery  and  con- 
tempt to  oppression  and  neglect.  Those  who  sup- 
ported him  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
it  was  solely  through  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
crown  that  Lord  North  had  been  enabled  to  keep 
his  office ;  that  his  whole  husiness  for  years  past 
had  been  to  frame  excuses  and  expedients  in  order 
to  find  supplies  from  year  to  year;  and  that  he 
had  no  metnod  in  his  finance,  no  comprehensive 
scheme  of  any  kind.  The  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  who  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  ministers 
upon  personal  grounds  and  interests,  and  who  ha  . 
shown  his  animosity  on  a  preceding  evening,  now 
supported  Dunning's  motion,  and  proclaimed  his 
own  inward  conviction,  that  the  power  of  tlie 
crown  was  exorbitant,  and  corrupt  influence  on 
the  increase.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  hy  Mr.  Dundas  to  finish  the  debate,  Lord 
North  rose  to  defend  his  own  conduct.  He 
spoke  at  considerable  length  and  with  some  feel- 
ing ;  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  retire  from 
office  whenever  his  sovereign  and  the  people 
wished  it;  and  adding  that,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued so  long  at  his  post,  it  was  because  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  no  high  opinion  of 
the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  his  opponents,  but 
knew  them  to  he  men  who  had  formerly  acted 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
who  were  now  pursuing  measures  subversive  of 
the  constitution.  When,  however,  he  looked 
round  the  House  he  could  not  but  perceive  that 
his  strength  had  declined  and  was  declining,  and 
that  Dunning's  motion  must  be  carried  against 
him.  The  ingenious  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
again  came  to  his  rescue,  hut  fighting  or  parrying 
in  a  very  curious  manner,  which  was  in  itself  an 
additional  confession  of  weakness  and  instability. 
Dundas  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to  prefix  to 
Dunning's  proposition  the  words — "That  it  is 
now  necessary  to  declare."  His  aim  appears  to 
have  been  to  strengthen  the  original  proposition  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  unpalatable  to  some, 
and  thus  secure  its  rejection ;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
he  counted  upon  nothing  more  than  prolonging 
the  debate  so  as  to  weary  out  the  House.  Unex- 
pectedly the  opposition  readily  acceded  to  the 
amendment ;  and  at  a  late  hour  the  motion  in  that 
shape  was  carried  by  233  against  215.  Dunning 
then  moved  a  second  proposition — That  it  was 
competent  to  that  House  to  examine  into  and  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list 
revenues,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  whenever  it  should  seem  expedient  to 
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the  wiidoin  of  the  House  so  to  do«  Lord  North 
requested  that  the  committee  would  not  proceed 
any  farther  that  night;  but  the  question  was, 
nevertheless^  put,  and  carried  without  a  division. 
Nor  did  the  business  of  the  night  end  here.  The 
leaders  of  the  new  majority,  who  had  been  for  so 
many  years  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  minority,  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  this  flood  of  tide ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  another  resolution — ^That 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  provide,  as  far  as  might  be, 
an  immediate  and  official  redress  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  from  the  different  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  The  minister  now  implored  that 
they  would  not  proceed  any  farther  that  night ; 
but  the  triumphant  opposition  were  obdurate,  and 
this  resolution  also  was  put  and  carried  without  a 
division.  Nor  was  Lord  North  even  yet  allowed 
to  retire  to  his  peaceful  slumber — for  Mr.  Fox 
stood  up  and  moved  that  the  three  resolutions 
should  be  immediately  reported.  The  perplexed 
minister  said  that  this  was  unusual,  violent,  arbi- 
trary; but  the  torrent  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted; the  resolutions  were  severally  reported 
and  received,  and  were  agreed  to  and  passed  by  the 
House  without  a  division.  On  the  10th  of  April — 
the  House  being  again  in  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  petitiona,— Dunning,  continuing 
his  vigorous  attack,  moved  another  resolution — 
That,  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  par- 
liament, and  obviate  all  suspicion  of  its  purity,  the 
proper  officer  should  lay  berore  the  House,  within 
seven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  every 
session,  an  account  ci  all  monies  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list,  or  any  yui  of  the  public  revenue,  to  or 
lor  the  use  of  or  in  trust  for  any  member  of  par- 
liament, since  the  ksl  recess.  A  faint  resistance 
was  made,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Commons, 
by  passing  resolutions  which  were,  in  fact,  tests, 
might  occasion  a  di£Eerence  with  the  other  House ; 
and  then  the  resolution  was  carried  triumphantly. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Dunning  proposed  ano- 
ther resolution: — ^That  the  persons  holding  the 
offices  of  treasiArer  of  the  chamber,  treasurer  of  the 
household,  master  of  the  household,  clerkships  of 
the  green  cloth,  with  all  their  deputies,  should  be 
Tenured  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  produced  a  long  and  earnest  debate 
in  a  very  Aill  House ;  but  when,  at  a  late  hour, 
the  question  was  called  for,  the  motion  was  car- 
ried, though  only  by  a  majority  of  two^  the  num- 
bers being  215  against  213.  Three  days  afler 
the  opposition  received  a  further  check  by  the 
rejection  of  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Crewe  for  ex- 
cluding all  revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections 
of  members  of  parliament ;  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  Lords  threw  out  Sir  George  Saville's 
contractors'  bill.  On  the  14th  of  April  it  was 
announced  that  the  speaker,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
who  was  in  a  very  ill  humour  with  the  administra- 
tion, was  bodily  and  seriously  ill;  and  this  an- 
nouncement led  to  an  adjournment  of  ten  days,  in 


spite  of  some  strong  objections  urged  by  the 
minister.  Dunning  moved  the  adjournment, 
and  the  whole  body  of  opposition  supported 
it.  When  the  House  re-assembled — on  the  24th 
of  April — Dunning  moved  an  address  request- 
ing his  majesty  not  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  par^ 
liament  until  proper  measures  shotidd  he  taken 
by  that  House  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  to  correct  the  other  evils  complained  of 
in  the  petitions  of  the  people.  Dunnmg,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  in  evident  fear  that  their  recently  found  ma- 
jority would  fall  away  from  them  on  this  extreme 
question;  and  they  laboured  hard  to  show  that 
those  new  converts  to  their  political  creed  had  com- 
mitted themselves  by  their  former  votes  and  reso- 
lutions— ^that  they  had  gone  so  far  that  they  must 
go  ferther,  and  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  their 
character  for  principle  and  consistency  if  they 
hung  back  from  this  question.  A  few  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,,  declared  that  they  could  not 
hold  themselves  fettered  in  their  conduct  by  any 
former  resolutions  or.  opinions;  but  that  they 
should  estimate  every  question  that  came  before 
them  by  iu  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  consider  its 
probable  consequences  without  retrospect  or  refer- 
ence to  other  motions.  They  ssid  it  did  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  those  who  had  supported  the 
resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April  were  bound  to  ap^ 
prove  the  address  now  proposed ;  they  had  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  procure  redress  for  the 
people;  but  they  did  not  thereby  give  up  the 
right  of  exercising  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  that  great  end,  or  upon 
the  measure  of  redress  which  it  might  be  right 
and  necessary  to  obtain.  The  ministerial  benches 
cheered  on  these  old  or  new  friends,  and  re- 
proached the  opposition  as  guilty  of  unfair  and 
unparliamentary  conduct  in  endeavouring  to  put 
genUemen  out  of  countenance  by  reminding  them 
of  their  former  conduct,  opinions,  and  votes.  The 
debate  ran  out  to  a  great  length,  but  when  the 
question  was  put,  at  midnight,  in  a  very  full 
House,  Dunning's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  51 — the  numbers  being  254  against  203. 
Hereupon  Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  with  a  heat 
and  a  bitterness  which  seemed  to  import  that  he 
had  expected  the  address  would  have  been  carried, 
and  that  he  was  now  in  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment. A  loud,  rude  roar  of  voices  was  raised  to 
put  him  down — raised  by  the  majority,  as  the  mi- 
nority aflirmed,  through  their  unwillingness  to 
hear  the  deserters  treated  as  they  merited.  But 
Fox  would  not  be  silenced,  and  his  friends  ap- 
pealed to  the  chair  to  stop,  by  its  authority,  the 
unmannerly  disorder.  And  then  the  speaker  knit 
his  heavy  brows  and  raised  his  sonorous  voice, 
and  called  on  every  side  of  the  House  **  To  order ! 
to  order ! "  And,  having  ordered  the  officers  to 
clear  the  bar,  he  insisted  that  every  member 
should  take  his  place  and  hold  his  tongue.  The 
accomplished  orator  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
what  was  considered  the  keenest  philippic  ever 
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heard  in  that  House.  No  calls  to  order  could 
check  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  or  restrain  the 
bitterness  of  his  invective.  He  declared  that  the 
vote  of  that  night  was  scandalous,  disgraceful, 
treacherous;  that  it  was  impossible  to  contem- 
plate, without  a  mixture  of  the  greatest  surprise 
and  indignation,  the  conduct  of  a  set  of  men  who, 
after  resolving  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished — that  the 
grievances  of  the  people  ought  to  be  redressed — 
who,  after  pledging  themselves  to  that  House,  to 
the  nation,  to  their  constituents,  to  each  other,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of — had  now  shamefully  fled  from  that 
solemn  engagement.  It  was  shameful,  it  was  un- 
manly, it  was  treacherous!  Tl.e  gentlemen  he 
meant  were  not  those  who  had  all  along  voted  with 
ministers,  but  men  who  sate  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  and  who  had  voted  with  him  on  the  6th  of 
April.  He  held  in  the  greatest  contempt  the  re- 
gular ministerial  phalanx — they  were  slaves  of  the 
worst  kind,  because  they  sold  themselves;  yet, 
base  as  they  might  be,  they  had  some  virtues 
to  pride  themselves  on — fidelity  to  their  leader, 
and  consistency  in  their  conduct ;  and  they  had 
not  added  to  their  other  demerits  the  absurdity 
and  treachery  of  one  day  resolving  an  opinion  to 
be  true,  and  the  next  day  declaring  it  to  be  a 
fdsehood.  They  had  not  deceived  their  patrons, 
their  friends,  or  their  country  with  false  hopes  and 
delusive  promises.  Dunning  spoke  after  Fox,  and 
with  equal  heat,  if  not  with  equal  eloquence.  He 
declared  that  the  division  of  that  night  was  deci- 
sive as  to  the  petitions  of  the  people;  that  it 
amounted  to  a  total  rejection  of  their  general  and 
ardent  prayer,  and  that  all  hope  of  obtaining  re- 
dress for  the  people  from  that  House  was  at  an 
end.  Lord  North  replied  to  Fox  in  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  laboured  to  show  that  his  opponents' 
attacks  and  fears  were  equally  unfounded ;  that 
the  giving  a  negative  to  a  single  proposition,  which 
went  to  interfere  with  the  most  important  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  could  not  be  considered  as 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  petitions,  and  as  amounting 
to  a  rejection  of  the  whole.  He  said  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  6th  of  April  were  still  in  being;  that 
other  measures  might  be  proposed  on  them  ;  and 
that  those  who  did  not  approve  of  the  means  of 
redress  proposed  this  day  might  readily  concur  in 
others.  For  some  time  the  opposition,  dispi- 
rited by  their  defeat,  were  undecided  as  to  the 
means  they  should  next  adopt ;  but  on  the  19th 
of  May  Sergeant  Adair  moved  the  withholding  the 
grant  of  any  further  supplies  till  the  grievances  of 
the  people  were  redressed.  The  House  was  now 
much  thinned ;  there  was  little  or  no  debate,  and 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  89  against  54.  A 
week  later  Dunning  was  outvoted,  by  171  against 
134,  on  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  bringing 
up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  10th  of 
April.  The  amendment,  being  for  the  chairman 
to  leave  the  chair,  put  an  end  to  the  committee. 
Except  incidentally,  the  affairs  of  America  were 
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not  debated  at  any  great  length  daring  this  ses- 
sion; but  on  the  5th  of  May  General  Conway 
brought  in  a  bill  for  restoring  peace  with  the  colo- 
nies. This  plan  pleased  neither  ministers  nor  the 
opposition,  and  it  was  got  rid  of,  without  a  direct 
negative,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  House  began  to  be  very  thinly  attended, 
and  the  debates  but  languid,  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  madman,  and  an  outbreak  of  popular 
fanaticism,  called  many  members  back  from  the 
country,  and  gave  a  new  animation  to  the  great 
centre  of  our  politics.  It  had  not  been  suspected 
that  there  existed  such  a  stock  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  in  the  nation ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  some  proof  of  its  existence  had 
been  given  vi  the  part  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Tweed.  The  act  passed  in  1178  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  Roman  Catholics  did  not  extend  to 
Scotland  ;  but,  as  the  papists  in  that  country  were 
more  persecuted  and  oppressed  than  their  co- 
religionists in  England,  and  as  they  had  hieh 
claims  upon  government  and  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  their  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
exemplary  behaviour,  it  was  wisely  determined  to 
bring  about  their  admission  into  the  benefits  of  the 
repealing  act.  To  their  honour,  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Scottish  church  rejected  by  a  large  majo- 
rity a  proposal  to  petition  and  remonstrate  against 
the  bill  while  it  was  pending  in  parliament.  But 
this  liberality  of  sentiment  wa?  alien  to  the  breasts 
of  all  the  sour  fanatics  in  Scotland,  and  a  cry  of 
horror  and  alarm>  snd  a  confident  assertion  that 
popery  was  to  be  re-established,  were  immediately 
spread  throughost  the  country.  A  dissenting 
clergyman  of  Edinburgh  took  the  lead  in  a  fiery 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
a  society  calling  itself  a  ^*  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge."  The  precious 
composition  was  printed  by  thousands  at  a  time, 
and  was  industriously  cixculated  in  <  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  lowlands :  bwDdb  so^ies 
were  formed,  and  other  psmpUets,  hotter,  than  /he 
fires  of  Smithfield,  were  printed  and  distribuled, 
so  that  in  a  brief  space  of  time  tlw  one  constant 
vision  in  the  eyes  of  the- people  hm  thO'ineiistrous 
trio  of  the  pope,  the  devil,  an4  Sir  Geovge  Sa- 
ville,  the  original  mover  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Unhappily  some  of  the  inferior  chvrch 
courts  differed  widely  in  their  opinion  from  the 
majority  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  took  up  the  cry 
that  the  church  was  in  danger  and  anti-Christ 
coming  back,  and  made  the  pulpit  ring  and  shake 
with  terrible  warnings  and  comminations.  The 
synod  of  Glasgow  adopted  resohitions  for  opposing 
any  bill  which  might  be  brought  into  parliament 
for  any  relief  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland ;  and 
other  synods  and  presbyteries  followed  the  ex- 
ample, denouncing  the  curse  of  Grod  and  the  hatred 
and  vengeance  of  the  people  against  all  such  as 
should  attempt  to  revise  the  old  penal  statutes 
against  papists.  But  the  synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and 
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which  included  men  distinguished  for  their  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  their  literature,  and  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  toleration  inseparable  from  such 
acquirements,  positively  refused  to  sanction  any 
measure,  or  to  join  in  any  outcry  for  impeding  the 
just  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature. 
This  their  determination  led  directly  to  the  forma- 
tion in  Edinburgh  of  a  "  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
testant Interest ;"  and  this  body,  consisting  chiefly 
of  shopkeepers  and  apprentices,  whose  heads  had 
been  turned  by  a  one-sided  study  of  a  gloomy  di* 
vinity,  soon  outstripped  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  and'  all  other  religious  assemblages.  They 
established  committees  of  correspondence  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  filled  the  newspapers 
with  their  votes  and  resolutions;  and  their  zeal 
was  soon  rewarded  with  disgracefiil  riots  and  sharp 
persecutions.  The  imfortunate  Romanists  thought 
it  need  fill  to  entreat  Lord  North  to  forego  any  in- 
tention of  putting  them  on  the  same  fi)oting  as 
their  brethren  in  England,  as  such  an  attempt 
would  evidently  endanger  their  lives  and  properties 
and  the  whole  peace  of  the  country.  A  letter  to 
this  eflect  was  published  in  the  newspapers ;  but 
the  zealots  determined,  nevertheless,  to  continue 
their  holy  war.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
January  of  the  preceding  year  (1779)  copies  of 
the  following  letter  were  dropped  in  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  closes  of  Edinburgh : — *'  Men  and 
brethren,  whoever  shall  find  this  letter  will  take 
it  as  a  warning  to  meet  at  Leith  Wynd,  on 
Wednesday  next,  in  the  evening,  to  pull  down 
that  pillar  of  popery  lately  erected  there.  Signed, 
A  Protestant.  P.  S.  Please  to  read  this  care- 
fiilly,  keep  it  clean,  and  drop  it  somewhere  else. 
For  king  and  country.  Unity."  —  The  sum- 
mons was  obeyed,  and  at  the  time  appointed  all 
the  rabble  of  that  ancient  citv  assembled  at  the 
pillar  of  popery,  which  was  the  habitation  of  a 
Catholic  priest  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  Their 
first  operation  was  to  break  all  the  windows ;  but 
they  soon  bjoke  open  the  doors.  The  magistrates 
came  to  the  spot,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the 
mob  from  continuing  their  work  of  destruction — 
the  furniture  and  everything  in  the  house  was 
demolished,  and  then  they  set  fire  to  the  house 
itself.  On  the  following  morning  a  party  of  the 
same  champions  of  Christianity  repaired  to  another 
Catholic  chapel  situate  in  Black  Friars  Wynd,  and 
there  they  broke  everything  to  pieces,  and  either 
destroyed  as  barbarians,  or  carried  off  as  thieves, 
a  valuable  collection  of  books.  This  over,  they 
paraded  through  the  streets,  breaking  the  windows 
of  every  house  that  harboured  or  was  supposed  to 
harbour  a  papist  or  a  friend  to  papists.  In  the 
evening  they  assembled  in  still  greater  numbers 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  knocking  down  the 
house  of  Principal  Robertson,  whose  labours  as  an 
historian  had  gained  for  him  a  European  reputa- 
tion, and  whose  private  virtues  had  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Fortunately  for  that  amiable 
author  and  divine  a  party  of  dragoons  arrived  in 
time  to  save  his  house  and  library ;  and  throu{;h 


this  timely  arrival,  and  the  assurances  of  the 
magistrates  that  all  thoughts  of  bringing  in  the  bill 
were  laid  aside  in  London,  the  rabble  dispersed 
and  went  quietly  home.  In  all  these  transactions 
it  was  evident  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
magistracy  of  Edinburgh  partook  of  the  mob  feel- 
ing. The  provost  issued  a  tardy  proclamaticMi 
against  riots,  turned  out  of  the  city  a  lieutenant  of 
the  navy  in  command  of  a  press-gang  who  offered 
to  quell  them,  and  also  object^  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  fencihle  regiment.  Even  in  his  pro- 
clamation the  provost  yielded  the  question,  stating 
that,  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions of  many  weU-meaning  people^  he  informed 
them  that  the  bill  for  repealing  the  penal  statutes 
against  papists  in  Scotland  was  totally  thrown  aside ; 
and  that  therefore  it  was  expected  that  the  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  would  avoid  connecting  them- 
selves with  any  tumultuous  assembly  for  the  fixture. 
The  alarmed  or  suffering  Catholics  found  no  sup- 
port in  the  provost  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
magistracy,  and  when  the  riots  were  over  they  were 
still  obliged  to  skulk  and  conceal  themselves. 
Glasgow,  which  had  still  more  of  the  Covenanting 
and  Cameronian  spirit,  would  have  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner,  but  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  there  and  not  a  priest  to  be  found;  however, 
the  mob  fell  upon  the  house  of  Mr.  Bagnal,  a 
gentleman  from  Staffordshire,  who  had  established 
a  very  advantageous  pottery,  and  who  was  sus- 
pected of  popery;  and  they  destroyed  his  pro- 
perty, grossly  insulted  himself  and  his  family,  and 
drove  them  from  their  homes.*  The  whole  matter 
was  too  important  to  escape  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. Wilkes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked 
the  lord  advocate  (Dundas)  whether  it  was  intended 
to  keep  a  promise  made  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland?  Dundas  replied, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  violence  m  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  had  been  agreed  to  defer  any 
bill  of  that  kind  until  popular  prejudices  should 
have  somewhat  subsided.  Shortly  after  Burke 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Catholics  of  Edin- 
burgh for  compensation  for  the  damages  they  had 
sustained,  and  for  future  security.  Charles  Fox, 
in  urging  the  House  to  attend  to  the  petition, 
broadly  announced  the  doctrines  of  complete  reli- 
gious toleration,  maintaining  that,  undeterred  by 
broils  and  paltry  insurrections,  parliament  ought  to 
repeal  the  penal  laws  in  ioto.  By  this  time  the  flame 
of  fanaticism  had  been  kindled  in  England  also ; 
and  eighty-five  Christian  corresponding  societies, 
affiliated  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Lord  Greorge  Gordon 

*  Annual  Regiiter.— Narrative  of  Uie  late  RioU  in  Edinburgh.— 
Sketchet  of  Popular  Tumulu,  IlluftratiTe  of  the  Evils  of  Social 
Ignorance.— It  was  shortly  after  these  disgracerul  liots  that  IHial 
Jones  appeared  off  Scotland,  and  the  people  of  Gallo«-ay  and  other 
parts  of  the  coasts  held  in  dread  and  plundered  by  that  adventurar 
applied  to  government  for  arms,  ammunition,  Sec,  to  repel  the 
attacks.  Govemmoit  declined  complying  with  the  demand,  and 
were,  on  that  account,  bitterly  censured  by  the  oppodtioD.  Their 
implied  excuse  was.  that  it  was' not  safti  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  might,  in  the  fury  of  their  intolerance«  make  a  very  bad 
use  of  them.  Hence  the  coasts  were  scourg^  by  a  handful  of  ma- 
rauders, the  Sqottish  shipping  captured*  and  &ir  fliheries  interruplad. 
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(brother  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon),  who  had  thrown 
his  straw  and  rubbish  into  the  fire  in  Scotland,  to 
kindle  the  blaze,  was  chief  superintendent  of  the 
conflagration  in  England.    This  noble  lord,  who 
was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  had  been  sitting  for 
some  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
was  chiefly  known  by  his  eccentric  habits,  strange 
slovenly  dress,  and  by  a  progressive  insanity  which 
sometimes  looked  like  oratorical  inspiration.     The 
fanatics  and  madmen  of  England  chose  this  noble 
Scots  madman  for  their  president,  and  he  under- 
took  to    raise    band    and    voice   in   parliament 
against  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  Sir  George  Saville, 
and  all  the  monstrous  men  who  thought  it  wrong 
to  imitate  the  intolerance  of  the  ancient  religion. 
And  many  were  the  wild  speeches  the  madman 
made  about  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  in- 
tolerance and  cruelty  of  popery.     In  replying  to 
Fox  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  highly  inex- 
pedient, and  next  to  impossible,  to  give  to  the 
Cathobcs    in    Scotland    the    same    measure    of 
toleration  which  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland   and  England:   and  towards 
the  end  of  the  session — ^in  May,  1119 — ^he  moved 
that  the  petition  presented  by  Burke  should  be 
thrown  over  the  table.     In  the  speech  with  which 
he  introduced  and  supported    this    motion,  he 
declared  that  every  man  in  Scotland,  except  a  few 
papists,  was  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  would  die 
rather  than  submit !     He  had  accustomed  himself 
for  some  time  to  speak  of  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Protestant  Association,  and  of  coming  down  to  the 
House  backed  by  150,000  men,  and  of  presenting 
petitions  to  the  king,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  with  far  more  and 
infinitely  better  signatures  than  such  documents 
had  ever  borne.     On  one  occasion  he  said  in  the 
House  that  he  would  present  a  petition    long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  speaker's  chair  to  the 
centre  window  at  Whitehall — out  of  which  Charles 
I.  had  walked  to  his  execution.*  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session — ^in  November,  1179— he 
had  made  a  very  inflammatory  speech,  asserting, 
among  other  extravagances,  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  thoroughly  convinced  ike  king  was  a 
papist ;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  session 
he  had  continued  to  give  stronger  and  still  stronger 
proofs  of  his  insanity.  He  interrupted  a  great  many 
debates  with  threats  and  warnings,  and  he  not  un- 
frequendy  divided  the  House  upon  questions  about 
religion,  wherein  he  stood  nearly  or  entirely  alone. 
The  House  laughed  at  him,  and  apprehended  no 
danger  from   his  threats.      He    had    presented 
several  anti-Catholic  petitions  from  the  county  of 
Kent,  when  he  thought  proper   to  make  a  loud 
appeal  to  the  fanatics  of  London,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure  a  longer  and  stronger  petition  from  them. 
Aided  by  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  Association 
he  canvassed  the  capital  and  the  neighbourhood ; 
and,  as  president  and  champion,  he  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  for  signatures,  and  for  a  hearty 
concurrence  against  popery  and  a  papistically  in- 

*  WUkM*B  Letten. 


clined  government.     He  told  them  that,  if  they 
united  as  one  man  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  unhappy  kingdom 
might  yet  experience  the  blessing  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, and  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  love 
among  brethren ;  but  that,  if  they  continued  ob- 
stinate in   error   or  permitted  the  spreading  of 
idolatry  and  corruption,  nothing  could  be  expected 
except  division  among  the  people,  distraction  in 
the  senate,  and  discontent  in  the  camp,  with  all 
the  other  calamities  attendant  on  those  nations 
whom  Grod  has  given  up  to  arbitrary  power  and 
despotism.     Like  the  associations  for  economical 
and  parliamentary  reforms,  this  Protestant  Associ- 
ation had  its  ramifications,  its   committees,  and 
its  correspondents,  in  most  parts  of  England,  while 
to  Scotland  it  looked  as  to  a  tower  of  strength.   As 
Lord  George  Grordon  was  very  poor,  other  less 
noble  fanatics  furnished  funds  to  support  the  neces- 
sary expenses.     His  inflammatory  harangues  at 
the  meetings  of  the  protestant  Association  were 
printed,  published,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 
He  told  all  good  protestants  that  for  his  part  he 
would  run  aU  hazards,  and  that  if  they  were  too 
lukewarm  to  run  all  hazards  with  him  they  must 
look  out  for  another  president  and  leader — that,  in 
presenting  to  the   House  of  Commons  a  proper 
protestant  petition,  he  expected  to  be  backed  by  a 
host  of  good  Christians — that  if  he  was  attended 
by  less  than  20,000  men  he  would  not  present  the 
petition  at  all — and  then,  like  a  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  protestant  world,  he  appointed  the 
places  where  they  should  assemble  on  the  great  day,  . 
and  the  lines  of  march  they  should  pursue  in  order 
to  concentrate  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment.*    St.  George's  Fields  was  to  be  the  chief 
starting  place,  and  every  man  was  to  wear  a  blue 
cockade.    On  the  26th  of  May  he  had  given  notice 
in  the  House  that  he  meant  to  present  a  petition, 
and  to  come  down  to  the  House  with  all  those  who 
had  signed  it.     On  the  appointed  day — ^the  2nd  of 
June — 60,000,   or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
100,000   petitioners  and  associators  met  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  and  ranged  themselves  in  four 
separate  bodies,  one  of  which  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Scotsmen.     After  a  stirring  harangue 
from  Lord  George,  the  several  columns  struck  off 
by  different  roads  for  Westminster,  the  largest  one 
marching    through    Newington   Butts    and    the 
Borough  to  London  Bridge,  and  thence  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  walking  six  a-breast,  and  being 
preceded  by  a  very  tall  protestant,  who  carried  on 
hia  head  the  anti-popery  petition,  said  to  be  signed 
by  120,000  names  and  marks  made  by  such  en- 
lightened protestants  as  could  not  write.     The 
columns,   as    appointed,    concentrated    near  the 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  filled  and  blocked  up 
all  the  streets  and  avenues  leading  to  them.     The 
honest  madmen  were  by  this  time  joined  by  all  the 
knaves  and  cut-purses  of  London ;  and,  while  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Association  shouted 

•  speech  delivered  at  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Aasociated  Protectants 
at  Coachmaken'  Hall,  Noble-street,  on  Monday  the  29th  of  May. 
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•*  No  Popery !  no  Popery !"  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  of  thieves  picked  pockets,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  create  a  profitable  riot.    As  the 
peers  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
came  down  they  were  compelled  to  put  on  blue 
cockades,  and  to  join  the  cry  of  **  No  Popery  !'* 
But  many  of  them  were  not  let  off  so  easily.    The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  sundry  bishops,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  various  temporal  peers, 
were  treated  with  great  indignity ;  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  had  his  gown  torn  from  his  back ;  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (brother  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow),  after  having  his  carriage  demolished,  fled 
into  a  house,  and,  being  pursued  (though  perhaps 
only  by  his  own  fears),  went  out  of  the  garret  win- 
dow (some  said  disguised  as  a  woman)  and  over  the 
roof  into  another  house ;  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord 
Boston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  and  were 
most  rudely  handled.     At  this  very  moment,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  Lords,  was  introducing 
a  motion  for  annual  parliaments,  and  something 
very  like  universal  su^age.    The  universal  rabble 
without  threatened  to  rush  into  the  House;  but 
the  door-keepers  shut  them  out.    A  motion  was 
made  by  Lord  Townshend  that  the  peers  should 
issue  forth  in  a  body  to  rescue  their  brethren  out- 
side ;  but  thereupon  there  arose  a  debate,  whether 
the  mace  should  go  with  them  or  not ;  and  it  was 
determined   in  the  negative,   for  fear  the  mace 
should  be  broken  or  stolen,   and  should   never 
return.     Next  their  lordships  indulged  in  accusa- 
tions and  recriminations  :  the  opposition  charged 
the  ministers  with  being  the  original  cause  of  all 
this  mischief,  by  their  scandalous  and  cowardly 
concessions  to  the  No-Popery  rioters  in  Scotland, 
and  called  them  loudly  to  account  for  not  having 
provided  for  the  present  evil,  of  which  so  much 
previous  notice  had  been  given.  Lord  Hillsborough 
replied  that  orders  had  been  given  on  the  preced- 
ing day  for  the  attendance  of  tbe  magistrates.  One 
of  the  magistrates,  being  called  to  their  lordships' 
bar,  declared  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  only 
a  very  few  constables,  and  that  no  civil  force  could 
put  down  a  mob  so  immense  and  so  determined. 
Yet  Lord  Shelbume  and  other  oppositionists  vio- 
lently reprobated  a  suggestion  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary to  act  under  the  magistrates.     Nothing  was 
done  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  multitude ;  and 
the  peers  retired  one  by  one,  until  the  House  was 
left  with  no  one  in  it  except  Lord  Mansfield  and  a 
few  servants.     In  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  far   more  excitement  and  violence,   for  the 
noble  madman  went  in  as  a  member  to  present  the 
petition,  while  his  followers  outside  the  House  tore 
the  clothes  from  the  backs  of  several  gentlemen 
who  were  known  to  have  voted  for  Sir  George 
Saville's  bill,  and  kept  up  a  deafening  and  inces- 
sant roar  of  "  Repeal  the  bill !    RepcSil  I"     "  No 
Popery!    No  Popery!"    "  Lord  Gteorge  Gordon ! 
Lord  Greorge!"    And,   when  Lord  George  had 
been  for  some  short  time  within  the  House,  they 
b^an  to  thunder  at  the  doors  and  to  threaten 
to  break  them  open.     Several  members  threatened 


him  with  instant  death  if  the  sanctity  of  the  House 
should  thus  be  violated  by  the  mob  he  had  collected  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  followed  Lord  George  closely 
with  that  avowed  determination,  and  that  General 
Murray,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  a 
relation  of  Lord  George,  held  his  sword  ready  to 
pass  it  through  the  madman  on  the  first  irruption 
of  the  mob.*    General  Conway  also  declared  that 
he  would  defend  the  entrance  into  the  House  with 
his  sword,  and  die  on  the  threshold,  before  the 
rioters  should  enter.     When  something  like  order 
was  restored.  Lord  Greorge  moved  for  bringing  up 
and  immediately  considering  the  petition ;  and  he 
was  seconded  by  Alderman  Bull.    The  first  pro- 
position was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
the  second  was  instantly  met  by  an  amendment,  to 
put  off  the  consideration  of  the  petition  for  four 
days.     During  the  delNite  Lord  George  went  more 
than  once  into  the  lobby  to  harangue  the  mob,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  persevere,  inasmuch  as  terror 
would  be  sure  to  induce  the  king  and  ministers  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition.     He  also  told  the 
mob  what  members  were   speaking  against  the 
petition,  and  gave  a  false  account  of  what  they  had 
said  or  were  saying.     When  he  returned  into  the 
House  Colonel  Holroyd  took  hold  of  his  lordship, 
saying  that  he  had  hiUierto  imputed  his  conduct  to 
madness,  but  now  found  there  was  more  of  malice 
than  of  madness  in  it,  and  that  if  he  repeated  such 
proceedings  he  would  immediately  move  for  his 
commitment  to  Newgate.      Lord    George  then 
lamented  that  a  person  for  whom  he  had  so  much 
respect  should  consider  him  in  that  light.     His 
lordship  went  no  more  into  the  lobby,  but  ad- 
dressed the  mob  from  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs. 
It  is   said  that  he  particularly  denounc^   Mr. 
Burke  as  one  of  the  most  popishly  inclined  mem- 
bers of  that  House  and  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
posers  of  the  petition.     The  frouzy  multitude,  who 
said  they  were  assembled  for  the  honour  of  God, 
continued  to  make  "  a  prodigious  smeH"t  in  the 
lobby,  and  a  most  fiendish  uproar,  and  to  Uireaten 
destruction  to  all  who  opposed  their  will  and  the 
protestant  interest.      But,  undeterred    by    these 
menaces,  the  House  adopted  the  amendment;  and 
only  six  men  were  bigots  or  cowards  enough  to 
vote  with  Lord  George.    Their  names  and  their 
disgrace  should  always  be  recorded :  they  were — 
Alderman  Bull,  Lord  Vemey,  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerke,  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  Sir  James  Low- 
ther.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Mr.  PolhiU,  and  Mr. 
Tollemache.  On  the  other  side  were  192  members. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  before, 
Mr.  Addington,   an  active  Middlesex  magistrate, 
arrived  in  Palace-yard  with  a  party  of  horse  and 
foot  guards,  who  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the 
mob.  When,  however,  Addington  addressed  them, 
told  them  he  would  order  the  soldiers  away  if  they 
would  promise  to  be  quiet,  and  actually  sent  off 
the  cavalry  at  a  hand-gallop,  the  mob  gave  him 

•  Sir  N.  WnuU.  Memoira. 
t.Slr  J.  Lowtber's  exaiiiiMti«ii. 
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three  cheers,  and  immediately  hegan  to  disperse. 
The  House  then  adjourned.  As  the  associated 
protestants  returned  to  their  homes  one  division  of 
them  passed  by  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian  ambas- 
sador in  Warwick-street,  Golden-square,  broke  it 
open,  destroyed  what  was  in  .it,  and  set  fire  to  the 
building ;  and  another  body  did  the  same  by  the 
chapel  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Some  troops  arrived,  but  not 
in  time  enough  to  prevent  the  mischief.  Although 
the  following  day  was  a  Saturday  the  Lords  met ; 
but  the  Commons  did  not,  having  adjourned  till 
Tuesday,  the  6th.  Lord  Bathurst,  now  lord  presi- 
dent, who  had  been  rudely  used  and  kicked  by  the 
mob  on  the  Friday,  moved  an  address  praying  his 
majesty  to  give  immediate  orders  for  prosecuting, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  authors,  abettors, 
and  instruments  of  the  outrages  committed  on  the 
preceding  day,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Houses 
of  parliament  and  upon  the  houses  and  chapels  of 
several  of  the  foreign  ministers.  Everything  in 
London  and  Westminster  seemed  perfectly  quiet ; 
and  their  lordships  probably  conceived  that  all 
danger  was  over.  But,  whatever  was  their  im- 
pression, the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Shel- 
bume  made  the  subject  a  party  matter,  and  ex- 
pressed sentimento  calculated  to  rekindle  rather 
than  to  quench  the  fanatic  fire  out  of  doors. 
Richmond  criticised  the  religious  part  of  the  Que- 
bec Act;  and  Shdbume  said  that  the  Catholics 
had  received  more  than  a  protestant  government 
ought  to  have  given.  Lord  Bathurst's  motion 
was,  however,  agreed  to ;  and,  after  despatching 
some  other  business,  the  House  adjourned  till  the 
6th.  No  lord,  spiritual  or  temporal,  received  any 
molestation.  But  late  that  night,  when  men  had 
got  their  weekly  pay  and  their  Saturday's  drink, 
a  mob  assembled  in  Moorfields  and  did  some 
mischief  to  the  poor  Catholics  living  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. On  Sunday  morning  troops  were  sent 
to  the  spot,  but  they  hail  strict  orders  not  to  fire ; 
and  their  efforts  to  seize  the  ringleaders  were  badly 
seconded  by  the  civic  authorities,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  either  partook  in  the  prevailing  fanaticism 
or  were  afraid  of  provoking  the  fanatics.  A  popish 
chapel  and  several  houses  occupied  by  Catholics 
were  completely  destroyed ;  and,  while  the  fanatics 
were  demolishing  altars  and  crosses,  the  thieves 
picked  pockets,  and  the  more  decent  kind  of  zealots 
looked  on.  "  The  mob,"  says  a  writer  of  the 
day,  "  knew  the  military  did  not  dare  to  fire  with- 
out the  command  of  the  civil  power.  The  mili- 
tary, seeing  they  were  not  to  be  used  effectually, 
endeavoured  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  those 
who  might,  with  impunity,  as  they  did  in  many 
places,  pull  their  noses  and  spit  in  their  fitces. 
Hence  reports  at  the  time,  as  if  the  soldiery  had 
in  some  measure  joined  with  the  mob."*  Con- 
spicuous among  the  fools  or  cowards  that  permitted 
the  growth  and  extension  of  these  disgraceful  ex- 
cesses was  the  lord  mayor — one  Kennett,  who  did 

*  FaiuttieinD  and  TreMon,  an  ootero  volume  of  the  day,  as  quoted 
In  SlittehM  of  Popular  Tanntts. 


nothing  himself,  and  permitted  nothing  to  be  done 
by  others.  A  single  charge  by  one  troop  of  horse, 
a  few  broken  heads,  would,  at  this  stage  of  the 
business,  have  scattered  the  mob  and  prevented 
further  mischief.  On  the  following  morning — 
Monday,  June  the  5th — a  privy  council  was  held 
at  St.  James's ;  but  nothing  was  done  except  the 
issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
500/.  for  the  discovery  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  concerned  in  demolishing  and  setting  fire  to 
the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  chapels.  After  the 
council  there  was  a  grand  drawing-room,  as  his 
majesty's  birthday*  was  to  be  celebrated ;  and  a 
wretched  ode,  written  by  the  very  worst  rhymester 
that  ever  figured  even  among  poet-laureates,t  was 
to  be  **  chaunted  and  recitatived  by  a  parcel  of 
hoarse  and  squeaking  choristers,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  bishops,  pages,  maids  of  honour, 
and  gentlemen-pensioners. "t  In  the  course  of 
the  morning,  however,  some  rioters  who  had  been 
apprehended  were  fully  committed  to  Newgate 
by  the  magistrates.  A  party  of  the  Guards, 
who  escorted  the  delinquents  to  prison,  were 
pelted  by  the  mob.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  the  house  of  Sir  George  Saville  in  Lei- 
cester-fields was  attacked  and  stripped :  part  of 
the  furniture  was  burned  before  the  door,  a  more 
valuable  portion  was  carried  off  by  the  thieves,  and 
fire  was  set  to  the  building.  A  column  of  the 
rioters  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  Welbeck-street,  and  regaled  his  lord- 
ship with  a  bonfire  made  of  materials  brought 
from  Catholic  houses  and  chapels  in  Moorfields. 
Anotherparty  wentto  Virginia- lane,  Wapping,  and 
a  third  to  Nightingale-lane,  East  Smithfield,  where 
they  severally  destroyed  the  Catholic  chapels,  and 
committed  other  outrages.  Two  respectable  and 
intelligent  tradesmen — Mr.  Rainsforth,  of  Stan- 
hope-street, Clare-market,  and  Mr.  Maberly,  of 
Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — who 
had  been  active  in  apprehending  some  of  the 
rioters,  and  who  had  appeared  as  evidence  against 
the  prisoners  now  in  Newgate, — experienced  the 
vindictive  fury  of  the  mob :  their  houses  and  shops 
were  broken  open  and  stripped,  and  such  parts  of 
their  property  as  were  not  stolen  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  whole  of  that  night  saw  the 
great  capital  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
On  Tuesday,  the  6tb,  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  courage  to 
attend  their  parliamentary  duty  notwithstanding 
the  threats  of  the  crowd  through  which  they  had 
to  pass.  They  found  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
avenues  to  the  House  lined  with  military,  horse 
and  foot.  Some  of  the  Lords  also  met.  Lord 
Sandwich,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  House,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  which  was  broken  to 

Sieces,  and  was  then  almost  torn  to  pieces  himself. 
Ir.  Hyde,  a  justice  of  t^ie  peace,  hastened  to  his 

*  The  birthday  had  not  been  kept  on  the  real  day— the  4th  of 
Jon*— heeaute  h'was  a  Sanday. 

t  William  Whitehead.  Em. 

i  See  Letter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buotleugh  to  Walter  ScoU.  ia 
Lockhart'8  Life  of  Scott. 
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rescue  with  a  small  party  of  light  horse,  and  found 
his  lordship  at  the  end  of  Parliament-street,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  and  severely  wounded  on  the 
head.    There  was  a  resolute,  impudent  fellow,  with 
a  bludgeon  in  his  hand,  who  said  that  if  he  did  not 
murder  him  then  he  would  murder  him  before  he 
had  done  with  him.     Most  of  the  rabble  had  now 
oaken  sticks  in  their  hands  as  well  as  blue  cockades 
m  their  hats.     Here  and  there  was  seen  a  flag  or 
banner  with  the  motto,  "  No  Popery"  —  words 
which  they  chalked  on  the  carriages  of  all  the 
lords  and  members  that  went  down  to  the  Houses 
in  coaches.      When  Justice  Hyde  had  rescued 
Lord  Sandwich,  he  attempted  to  disperse  the  mob 
by  riding  among  them ;  but  the  light  horse  did 
not  even  strike  with  the  flats  of  their  sabres.    As 
the  crowd  was  giving  way  a  fellow  hoisted  a  flag, 
and  called  out,  "  To  Hyde*s  house  a-hoy !"     That 
gentleman  lived  in  St.  Martin's-street ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  his  house  was  pulled  down.     Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  appears  to  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  effects  of  his  own  madness,  had  issued  a 
hand-bill,  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion, to  disavow  the  riots,  and  had  gone  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with'the  blue  cockade  in 
his  hat.     Colonel  Herbert  bade  him  take  off  that 
badge  of  sedition,  and  threatened  to  do  it  himself 
if  he  refused.      Lord  George   instantly  obeyed, 
and  put  the  cockade  in  his  pocket.      Burke,  in  an 
animated  speech,  bewailed  ,the  deplorable  condi- 
tion to   which  parliament  was  reduced,   with  a 
bludgeon-mob  waiting  for  them  in  the  streets,  and 
a  military  force  with  fixed  bayonets  at  their  doors 
to  support  the  freedom  of  debate  !     A  few  resolu- 
tions, however,  were  passed,  one  being  an  assertion 
of  their  own  privileges ;  the  second  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  outrages  and  to  dis- 
cover their  authors,  promoters,  and  abettors ;   the 
third,  ordering  a  prosecvition  by  the  attorney-ge- 
neral ;   and  the  fourth  for  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  reimbursement  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, to  the  amount  of  the  damages  they  had  sus- 
tained by  the  rioters.     In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates Burke,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  opposition  left  off  opposing  ministers,  and 
strongly  recommehded  unanimity  and  defensive 
associa^ons.    Burke  insisted  that  in  a  moment  of 
such  danger  the  ministers'  hands  ought  to   be 
strengthened,  and   other  political  differences  for- 
gotten ;   but  his  friend  Fox  still  clung  to  party- 
feeling,  refusing  to  support  government,  and  pro- 
claiming that  society  and  its  laws  were  dissolved 
by  the  vices  and  monstrous  follies  of  the  adminis- 
tration.     Sinking  the  dignity  of  parliament  in 
their  fears,  the  majority  of  the  House  agreed  to 
another  resolution,  which  was  moved  by  the  mi- 
nister— ^That,  when  the  present  tumults  were  sub- 
sided, they  would  take  into  due  consideration  the 
petitions  from  many  of  his  majesty's  protestant 
subjects.    At  this  moment  dreadful  news  arrived 
from  the  city,  and,  afber  some  talk,  which  came  to 
nothing,  about  expelling  Lord  George  and  com- 
mitting him  to  the  Tower,  the  House  adjourned  in 


haste  and  confusion.  At  a  much  earlier  hour  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  entering  upon  any  busi* 
ness,  had  adjourned  till  the  19th.* 

The  mob  about  six    o'clock  in  the    evening 
marched  down  Holbom  to  Newgate,    declaring 
that  they  would    release  their   brother    rioters. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  prison  they 
demanded  their  comrades,  and  when  the  keeper, 
Mr.  Akerman,  refused,  they  began  to  break  the 
windows  [of  his  house,  and  to  batter  the  gates  of 
the  prison  with  sledge-hammers   and  pick-axes. 
But,  soon  tiring  of  this  hard  work,  they  collected 
firebrands  and  whatever  combustibles  they  could 
find,  and  flung  them  into  the  keeper's  dwelling- 
house.     The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  the  veil  of 
the  mob  without  was  joined  by  the  maddening 
cries  of  the  felons  within,  agitated  in  different  ways 
by  the  hope  of  escape  and  liberty,  and  the  dread  of 
being  burned  to  death.     The  fire  spread  from  the 
keeper's  house  to  the  chapel,  and  thence  to  some 
doors  and  passages  leading  into  the  wards   and 
cells.     Part  of  the  mob  then  rushed  in,  showing  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  prison,  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  tempo- 
rary habitation  of  many  of  them,  and  still  held 
their   friends  or  kindred.      Their    activity    was 
amazing ;   they  dragged  out  the  prisoners  by  the 
hair  of  their  head,  by  the  legs  or  arms,  or  what- 
ever part  they  could  lay  hold  of;  and  it  appears 
that  of  three  hundred  and  more  delinquents,  four 
of  whom  were  under  sentence  of  death  and  ordered 
for  execution  on  the  Thursday  following,  not  one 
perished  in  that  rapid  and  tremendous  conflagra- 
tion.    In  the  space  of  a  few  hours  nothing  was 
left  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  prison  in 
England,  which  had  been  recently  rebuilt  at  the 
cost  of  140,000/.,  except  some  bare  stone  walls  too 
thick  and  strong  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire.     On 
the  same  Tuesday   evening   the  new  prison   at 
Clerkenwell  was  broken  open  and  all  the  felons 
and  other  prisoners  there  were  turned  loose  upon 
society — ^their  first  impulse,   of  course,  being  to 
join  the  mob  and  increase  the  havock,  to  plunder, 
drink,  burn,  and  destroy.     The  decent  fools,  the 
real  members  of  the  Protestant  Association,  had 
retired  before  this,  and  were  now  wringing  their 
hands  at  the  mischief  they  had  made :  the  rioters 
were  composed  of  the  lowest  rabble  of  London  and 
its  populous  neighbourhood,  who  cared  more  for  a 
pot  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  gin  than  for  the  whole  pro- 
testant interest ;  but  when  these  fellows  were  joined 
by  all  the  highwaymen  and  footpads,  cut-purses, 
and  professional  housebreakers — by  all  the  inmates 
of  all  the  prisons — ^their  excesses  became  far  more 
frightful.     As  a  proper  object  of  their  spite  the 
felons  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Fielding, 
the  active  police  magistrate,  who  had  committ^ 
many  of  them  to  tlie  cells  from  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  they  destroyed  or  stole  furniture, 
books,  papers,  and  everything  in  it.     At  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  another  desperate  gang 
attacked  the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  vener- 

•  Ann.  R«gtet. 
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able  lord  chief  justice,  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Having  broken  down  the  doors  and  windows,  they 
Hung  the  superb  furniture  into  the  square,  where 
great  fires  were  kindled  to  destroy  it.  They 
then  proceeded  to  his  brdship's  library — rich  in 
other  books  besides  those  of  law — and  they  de- 
stroyed many  thousand  volumes,  together  with 
many  valuable  manuscripts,  papers,  and  deeds. 
The  rich  wardrobe  of  wearing  apparel  and  some 
very  fine  pictures  they  burned ;  but  the  wine  in 


the  cellar  they  drank  till  they  were  raving  mad. 
Lord  and  Lady  Mansfield  made  their  escape 
through  a  back  door,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
rioters  broke  in,  and  they  were  conducted  by  a 
gentleman  to  a  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
When  this  gentleman  returned  to  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  when  nearly  all  the  mischief  was 
done,  he  found  that  a  detachment  of  Foot  Guards 
had  at  last  arrived  on  the  spot.  He  requested  the 
officer  in  command  to  enter  the  house  with  his 


The  Gbkat  Londom  Riots.    From  the  Picture  by  Wheatley 


men ;  the  officer  replied  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  had  all  run  away,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  military  to  act.  *'  It  seems, 
in  fact,"  says  a  recent  writer,  who  has  carefully 
collected  the  particulars  from  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses and  from  legal  depositions,  "to  have 
been  some  hours  after  this  before  a  magistrate  was 
found ;  and  during  the  time  that  was  thus  lost  the 
fury  of  the  mob  was  increased  to  such  a  pitch  by 
the  liquor  they  had  drank,  that,  when  the  soldiers 
at  last  fired,  even  the  sight  of  their  companions 
falling  dead  beside  them  produced  little  or  no 
effect.  The  business,  certainly,  could  not  have 
been  worse  managed.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  the  first  time  the  rioters  had  transformed 
themselves  almost  into  actual  madmen  by  drink ; 
and  it  was  when  they  were  in  this  state,  careless  of 
what  befel  them,  and  almost  unconscious  of  what 
they  were  doing,  that  the  authorities,  hitherto  so 
pata&nt,  for  the  first  time  determined  to  use  force 


against  them.  How  much  more  effective,  in  the 
way  of  intimidation  and  repression,  would  some- 
thing like  this  vigour  have  been  if  earlier  resorted 
to — how  much  less  cruel  in  reality  to  its  infatuated 
objects  themselves  !  The  scene  here  altogether  ap- 
pears to  have  been  terrific  in  the  extreme.  The 
violence  and  ferocity  of  the  ruffians,  armed  with 
sledge-hammers  and  other  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, who  burst  into  the  house — the  savage  shouts 
of  the  surrounding  multitude — ^the  wholesale  deso- 
lation— the  row  of  bonfires  blazing  in  the  street, 
heaped  with  the  contents  of  the  sacked  mansion, 
with  splendid  furniture,  books,  pictures,  and 
manuscripts,  the  loss  of  which  was  irreparable — 
the  drunken  wretches  staggering  against  each 
other,  or  rolling  on  the  ground — the  pealing  of 
the  musketry,  ^followed  the  next  instant  by  the 
screams  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and  the 
roar  of  vengeance  from  ten  thousand  throats — soon 
after  this,  the  fires  lighted  in  everv  room,  and. 
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finally,  the  flames  rushing  upwards  from  windows 
and  roof  in  one  magnificent  conflagration; — all 
these  horrors  may  well  be  conceived  to  have 
formed  a  picture,  or  rather  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures, which,  thus  exhibited  under  the  dark  sky 
of  midnight,  would  seem  hardly  of  this  world. 
The  inhabitants  thronged  from  every  part  of  the 
town  to  the  spot ;  and  during  this  night,  indeed, 
all  London  was  awake,  the  houses  in  many  parts 
being  lighted  up  as  in  a  general  illumination."* 
The  scenes  which  took  place  on  the  following  day — 
Wednesday  the  1th  of  June — were  still  more 
dreadful.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  and  bits  of  blue 
silk,  by  way  of  flags,  were  hung  out  at  most  houses, 
with  the  words  "  No  Popery"  chalked  on  the  doors 
and  window-shutters,  in  the  view  of  deprecating 
the  fury  of  the  sovereign  mob,  who  now,  however, 
plundered  and  ill  treated  all  classes,  only  giving 
the  Catholics  the  preference.f  P'ellows  armed 
with  iron  bars  torn  from  the  railing  in  front  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  went  through  the  town 
extorting  money  from  all  they  met,  and  shouting, 
"No  Popery!"  One  fellow  in  particular,  who 
was  mounted  on  horseback  (and  who  was  pro- 
bably a  highwayman  by  profession),  refused  to 
take  anything  but  gold.  A  party  on  their  way 
to  burn  Lord  Mansfield's  villa,  at  Caen  Wood, 
Highgate,  were  met  and  turned  back  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  The  JCing's  Bench  Prison,  the 
New  Gaol,  the  Borough  Clink,  the  Surrey  Bride- 
well, the  Fleet,  were  all  burned  to-day,  and  not  a 
Prison  was  lefl  standing  in  London  except  the 
'oultry  Compter.  Two  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  who  had  now  orders 
to  use  their  arms,  and  who,  at  this  particular  point, 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  many.  The  Mansion 
House,  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  Tower,  were  all  set  down  in  written  lists, 
circulated  among  the  mob,  for  attack  and  destruc- 
tion. But  by  this  time  there  were  25,000  men, 
between  regulars  and  militia,  in  London ;  and  the 
king  taking  upon  himself,  or  rather  forcing  upon 
them  a  responsibility  which  ministers  were  evi- 
dently afraid  of,  had  issued  a  proclamation  authoris- 
ing the  military  to  act  where  necessary,  although 
the  magistrates  should  not  attend  to  read  the  Riot 
Act.  Some  of  the  first  to  act  were  a  party  of  militia 
who  had  marched  twenty-five  miles  during  the 
day,  and  who  proceeded  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Holroyd  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  into 
Holborn,  which  was  then  the  great  centre  of  mis- 
chief.t  A  Mr.  Langdale,  who  lived  at  Holborn 
Bridge,  was  doubly  exposed  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a 

*  Sketches  of  Popular  Tumults,  niustrative  of  the  Evils  of  Social 
IgiMraoce.—- Lond.  1837. 


t  It  was  no  time  for  laughinff ;  but  ludicrous  circumstances  were 

■"•  ■  foi   ■_ 

_i  Protestant,"    

Italian  down -a  precursor  of  the  great  Joseph  Grimaldi— «halked 


not  wanting.    The  poor  foreign  Jewt  in  Houndsditch  challced  in 
larffe  letters  on  their  doors,  "  This  House  is  n  true  protestant."    An 


on  hi*  door,  "  No  religion." 

X  Gibbon,  writing  on  the  8th»  ssys— ".The  tnmnlt  has  been  dreadfUl ; 
and  even  the  remedy  of  miUlar^'  force  and  martial  law  is  unpleasant. 
But  government,  with  15,000  n^lars  in  town,  and  every  gentleman 
(but  one])  on  iheb  side,  must  extinguish  the  flame.  The  execution 
of  last  night  was  severe ;  perhapn  it  must  be  repeated  to-night. 
Colonel  Holroyd  was  all  last  nivht  in  Holborn  i 
with  the  Northumberland  militia."— Zettcrf. 


1  among  the  llmmes 


great  distiller ;  his  extensive  premises  were  brokea 
open  in  the  evening,  and  everything  was  destroyed 
except  the  gin  and  other  intoxicating  spirits  ^irbidi 
were  drunk  by  the  rioters,  many  of  whom  literailr 
drank  themselves  dead.     In  one  place  the  kennd 
of  the  street  ran  down  with  these  ardent  spirits, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  on  their 
knees  drinking  them  as  they  flowed.     Fire   ws 
set  to  the  distUlery  and  warehouse,  and  many,  too 
drunk  to  move,  perished  in  the  flames   they  hid 
kindled.  Mr.  Langdale's  loss  was  estimated  at  neariv 
100,000/.     The  fire,  according  to  an  eye-witnoa^ 
mounted  in  the  air  like  the  irruption  of  a  volcano.* 
Six-and-thirty  great  fires  were  blazing  in  differeot 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  nothing  but  the  seremtr 
of  the  night  saved  Londtm  from  destruction.     In 
streets  where  there  were  no  fires,  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  seen  removing  their  goods  and  eflfects  H 
midnight,  and  a  universal  panic  prevailed,  as  do 
man   could  know  how  long  the  mercifui   wind 
would  be  still,  or  to  what  point  the  mob  would 
next  carry  their  fury.     The  tremendous  roar  of 
the  countless  rabble  was  heard  at  one  instant,  and 
at  the  next  the  dreadful  report  of  soldiers*  muskets 
as  if  firing   in  platoons;  and  in  various  places 
everything  seemed  to  betoken  imiversal  anarchy 
and  approaching  desolation.    Sleep  and  rest  were 
things  not  thought  of: — ^the  streets  were  swarm- 
ing with  people,  and  uproar,  confusion,  and  terror 
reigned  in  every  part.t     Some  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants   had,  however,  recovered  firom    their 
strange  consternation,  and  had  formed  themselves 
into  armed    associations,  which  acted   with  the 
regular  troops  and  the  militia.     In  some  few  in- 
stances, where  the  rabble  had  procured  arms,  the 
fire  of  the  tropps  was  returned ;  but  nothings  like 
a  determined  resistance  was  made  anywhere.     A 
detachment  of  the  Guards  soon  beat  them  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  where,  with  an  evident  eye  to 
plunder,  they  had  attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  toll 
gates :  several  of  them  were  killed  at  this  point  by 
musketry,  and  others  were  thrown,  or  in  their 
panic  threw  themselves,  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Thames.     The  Fleet  prison  was  set  fire  to  in  the 
course  of  the  night;  but  the  fire  was  not  extin- 
guished, nor  was  the  mob  in  that  quarter  dispersed, 
until  the  following  morning,  when  the  troops  dis- 
charged   their    muskets    right  into  the  crowd. 
Among  those  who  were  shot  here  was  a  young 
chimney-sweeper,  who   had  forty  guineas  in  his 
pocket !     In  the  course  of  this  day — Thursday  the 
8th  of  June — various  encounters  took  place,  at- 
tended with  numerous  wounds  and  no  inconsider- 
able loss  of  life ;  but  before  night  a  mournful  tran- 
quillity was    restored.      The    immense    rabble, 
which  had  so  recently  appeared  irresistible,  wa« 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  those 
who,   upon  the  appearance  of  such  a  numeroos 
banditti,  wondered  whence  they  came,  now  ex- 

•  WraxaU. 

t  A  main  and  Succinct  Namtive  of  the  late  Riots,  tec.  This 
work  bean  the  name  of  William  Vincent.  Imt  was  raally  written  by 
Thomas  Holeroft,  the  well-known  noTelLst  and  dramatist,  author  of 
the  *  Road  to  Ruin,*  &c..  and  of  one  of  the  moat  inteiwting  fing- 
ments  of  autobiography  that  erer  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  man. 
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pressed  as  much  wonder  whither  they  could  be 
gone.  The  return  of  killed  made  to  Lord  Am- 
herst, the  commander*in-chief,  amounted  to  210, 
of  woimded  to  248 ;  but  this  account  was  certainly 
defective,  as  many  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
removed  by  their  friends ;  and  no  list  could  be 
taken  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  fires  or  by 
the  abuse  of  unrectified  spirits.  "  Powder  and 
ball,"  says  a  writer  at  the  time,  "do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  fatal  to  them  as  their  own  inordinate 
appetites.  Numbers,  it  is  said,  and  at  various 
places,  died  of  inebriation  ;  especially  at  the  dis- 
tilleries of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Langdale.  •  •  In 
the  streets  men  were  lying  upon  bulks  and  stalls, 
and  at  the  doors  of  empty  houses,  drunk  to  a  state 
of  insensibility  and  to  a  contempt  of  danger ;  boys 
and  women  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  many 
of  the  latter  with  infants  in  their  arms."  The 
House  of  Commons  met  on  the  following  day — 
Friday  the  9th — but,  although  the  riot  was  entirely 
quelled,  the  House  declined  entering  upon  business, 
as  Westminster  was  thronged  with  troops,  and  as 
the  whole  capital  had  the  appearance  of  being 
under  martial  law;  and  they  adjourned  till  the 
19th,  the  day  fixed  by  the  Lords.  The  metro- 
polis, in  &ct,  resembled  in  many  places  a  eity 
recently  stormed  and  sacked ;  all  business  was  at 
an  end, — the  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  public 
buildings,  were  occupied  by  the  troops, — the  shops 
were  all  shut  up, — the  streets  were  silent  and  empty, 
except  where  firemen  were  labouring  to  extinguish 
the  smouldering  fires.  On  Saturday  the  10th  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  apprehended  upon  a  warrant 
from  the  secretary-of-state,  and  after  a  short 
examination  before  several  lords  of  the  privy 
cduncil,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  behaved  like 
a  driveller  and  a  coward,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
attended  to  the  place  of  his  confinement  by  a 
stronger  guard  than  was  ever  known  to  attend  any 
state,  prisoner ;  but  his  mad  adherents  were  so 
completely  discomfited,  and  the  mass  of  the  re- 
spectable people  were  so  thoroughly  awake,  that  a 
couple  of  constables  would  have  been  escort 
enough.* 

On  the  19th  of  June,  when  both  houses  reas- 
sembled, the  king  delivered  a  long  speech  from 
the  throne  to  explain  and  justify  the  strong  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted,  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  adopted  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning  instead  of  on  Thursday,  would  in- 
fallibly have  stopped  the  riot  with  far  less  cost 
of  human  life.  He  stated  that  he  had  directed 
copies  of  the  proclamations  to  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, and  he  concluded  with  declaring  that 
he  considered  it  his  first  duty  and  chief  glory 
to  maintain  and  preserve  tlie  established  reli- 
gion.   This  speech  was  generally  approved  on  all 

•  Ann.  RegW.— "  Our  danger/'  tty»  Gibbon.  %  f«fw  days  after, "  i» 
at  an  end,  but  our  disgrace  wTU  be  lasting ;  and  the  month  of  June, 
1780,  will  ever  be  marked  by  a  dark  and  diabolical  fanaticism, 
which  I  Jjad  suppojed  to  ijo  extinct,  but  which  actually  subsiaU  in 
Great  Britain*  perhaps  beyond  any  other  country  in  E'irope.  — 
Lettert. 
VOL.   I. 


sides,  and  the  customary  addresses  were  carried 
without  opposition.     There  was,  however,  no  small 
degree  of  censure  thrown  upon  the  administration 
for  negligence  and  delay ;  and  they  were  blamed 
for  not  employing  the  troops  sooner,  by  the  very 
men  who  would  have  raised   a  terrible  outcry 
against  any  premature  recourse  to  arms.     Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  Upper  House,  justified  the  pro- 
clamations, and  explained  that  the  metropolis  was 
not  and  never  had  been  under  martial  law.     He 
said  that  the  late  riots  amounted  to  overt  acts  of 
high-treason,  and  were  besides  accompanied  with 
felonies,  as  the  burning  of  houses,  plundering  of 
property,    &c.,  and  that  this  was  sufficient  legal 
ground  for   the  king's  proclamation  calling  out 
the  military.     He  showed  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  military  must  act  with  and  under  the 
civil  power,  and  that  if  the  soldiers  exceeded  their 
proper  power  they  were  to  be  tried  and  punished 
not  by  martial  law,  but  by  the  common  and  statute 
laws  of  the  realm.   The  great  and  aged  lawyer  made 
one  slight  allusion  to  his  own  serious  losses  which 
affected  all  present :  he  said  that  he  had  formed 
his  opinions  without  consulting  his  books,  adding, 
"  Indeed  I  have  no  books  to  consult."*  On  the 
following  day,  June  20th,  the  Commons  went  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  petitions 
praying  for  Uie  repeal  of  Sir  George   Saville's 
tolerating  act.    Wilkes,  who  was  now  chamberlain 
of  the  city,  and  who  had  behaved  with  great  spirit 
and  judgment  during  the  Tiots,t  vehemently  at- 
tacked a  petition  from  the  city  which  had  been 
brought  up  by  Alderman  Sawbridge;  and  he  also 
rq;>robated  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
AMerman  Bull,  declaring  (and  with  perfect  truth) 
that,  if  the  chief  magistrate  had  done  his  duty, 
the  riot  would  have  been  suppressed  in  its  be- 
ginning at  Moorfields.      But  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  his  negligence,  and  convicted,  had 
done  worse  than  nothing:   and  Alderman  Bull, 
an  intolerant  bigot   hiniself,  had  permitted  the 
constables  of  his  ward  to  wear  the  blue  cockades 
of    the    Protestant   Association,    and    had    pa- 
raded through  the  streets  at  the  very  height  of 
the  riot  linked  arm-in-arm   with   Lird  George 
Gordon.     Several  of   the    zealots  in  the  House 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  petitions,  but  not  one  of 
them  had  the  face  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  complained  of.      Alderman   Bull   and   Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey  were  the  chief  speakers  on  the  side 
of  intolerance ;  but  Lord  North,  Lord  Beauchamp, 
Sir  George  Saville,  Wilkes,  Burke,  and  Fox  spoke 
for  the  first  time  all  on  the  same  side,  and  sup- 
ported   the    doctrine   of  toleration    on    grounds 
much  larger  than   those  on  which  Sir  George 

•  "  The  meaMiret  of  government.'*  say*  Gibbon,  *'  have  been  tea- 
•onable  and  vigorous ;  and  even  the  opjKjsilion  have  ^^toree^  io 
confess  Uiat  the  military  power  was  applied  and  regulated  with  the 

^'+ On  ^h?ii«St'  of  the  8th,  John  Wilkes  mounted  guard  in  St. 
Sepulchre's  churchyard,  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  foot  and 
ar^ed  inhabiUnts  of  his  ward.  Some  one  said,  that  he.  who  had 
raised  so  many  mobs,  could  not  well  be  afraid  to  quell  them.  But 
Wilkes's  sagacity  must  have  told  him  the  widedUference  between  ex- 
ciUng  and  calming— raising  and  quelling. 

3   H 
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Saville  had  framed  his  bUl.  Burke  spoke  for  three 
hours,  and  Fox  almost  as  long.  Burke,  after  ex- 
pressing the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England — the  fenatic  rabble  for  some  time  past  had 
been  calling  him  a  Jesuit  in  disguise— declared  his 
detestation  of  everythinglike persecution  and  intoler- 
ance, and  moved  bve  resolutions  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  conscience  and  in  reprobation  of  the  late  disgrace- 
fal  excesses,  which  had  begun  in  bigotry  and  ended 
in  a  sink  of  all  the  vices  that  disgrace  humanity. 
These  resolutions  were  all  agreed  to.  Many  mem- 
bers, however,  thought  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  petitioners,  and  ^to  remove 
the  dread  of  popery ;  and  Lord  Beauchamp  moved 
a  series  of  resolutions,  importing,  that 'the  effect 
and  operation  of  Sir  George  Sayille*s  act  had  been 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood — that  the  said 
ct  did  not  repeal  or  alter  the  several  statutes 
Qgainst  the  popish  religion  previous  to  the  statute 
of  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  III. — that  no 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority 
was  given  by  the  said  act  to  the  pope  or  the  see 
of  Rome — ^that  the  House  of  Commons  did,  and 
ever  would,  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion  with  the  most  unremitting  attention — 
and  that  all  attempts  to  seduce  the  youth  of  this 
kingdom  from  the  established  church  to  popery 
were  highly  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  in  force, 
and  were  a  proper  subject  for  further  regulation, 
&c.  And,  as  a  consequence  or  sequel  to  this  last 
resolution,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  for  more  effectually  pre- 
venting papists  from  teaching,  or  taking  upon 
themsdves  the  education  or  government  of,  the 
children  of  protestants.  Burke,  who  considered  that 
this  was  going  back  on  the  road  of  toleration,  drew 
up  a  strong  petition  aeainat  this  bill  to  the  other 
House— a  petition  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  very 
powerful  efiect  on  the  Chancellor  Thurlow.  When 
the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  it  was  op- 
posed not  merely  by  many  lay  lords,  but  also  by 
most  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  who  expressed  very 
improved  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religious 
liberty.  Some  timid  peers  seemed  to  think  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  pass  the  bill  in  order  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  protestant  petitioners;  but 
other  lords,  in  a  higher  spirit,  said  that  it  would 
be  a  great  indignity  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
have  the  appearance  of  being  forced  upon  them  by 
outrage  and  threats.  It  is  certain  the  bill  never 
had  a  chance  of  getting  through  that  House.  On 
the  4th  of  July  a  motion  for  postponing  the 
third  reading  for  a  week  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  27  to  19;  a  decision  which  was  equivalent  to 
the  rejection  of  the  bill.  Four  days  afler  the  king 
prorogued  parliament,  as  their  lordships  knew  be 
intended  to  do.  In  his  speech  his  majesty  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  recent  diitfturbances ;  and 
he  thanked  parliament  for  their  magnanimity  and 
perseverance  in  prosecuting  the  war,  which  he 
again  called  a  just  and  necessary  war.  "  These 
exertions,"  said  he,  "  have  already  been  attended 
with  success  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  late  import- 


ant and  prosperous  turn  of  affairs  in  North  Ame- 
rica affords  the  fairest  prospect  of  the  returning 
loyalty  and  affection  of  my  subjects  in  the  colonies, 
and  of  their  happy  re-union  with  their  parent 
country."  This  royal  hope  proved  illusory;  but 
we  shedl  presently  see  that  the  events  of  the  war  had 
given  some  grounds  for  its  indulgence. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  fell  upon  the  rioters :  59  were  capitally 
convicted,  more  than  20  were  executed,  and  the 
rest  were  transported  for  life.  The  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  delayed  till  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1781,  when  it  appeared  to  the  jury  that  his 
case  did  not  amount  to  high  treason,  and  he  was 
acquitted.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Kenyon 
and  Mr.  Erskine ;  but  the  best  excuse  he  had  to 
plead  was  the  fact  of  his  insanity.  Of  this  he  soon 
afler  gave  many  indubitable  proofs,  his  last  and 
strangest  freak  of  all  being  to  turn  Jew, 

We  proceed  to  the  mixed  and  complicated  story 
of  war  and  foreign  policy.     As  the  Spaniards  per- 
severed in  their  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  their 
treaty  with  the  Barbary  States  stopped  the  supplies 
of  provisions,  the  'garrison  began  to  feel  the  ap- 
proaches of  want,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send 
out  supplies  from  England.     Sir  George  Rodney, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  chief  naval 
command  in  the  West  Indies,  was  ordered  on  his 
way  thither  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  was  block- 
aded by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.   Rodney  had  a  fine 
squadron,  and  more  good  fortune  than  had  of  late 
attended  our  navy.     Oh  the  8th  of  January,  when 
he  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  sea,  he  fell  in  with 
a  rich  Spanish  convoy  going  from  St.  Sebastian  to 
Cadiz,  and  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  merchantmen, 
a  fine  new  64,  four  frigates,  and  two  other  armetl 
vessels,  every  one  of  which  was  taken.  The  greater 
part  of  these  vessels  were  laden  with  wheat,  flour, 
and  other  provisions,  much  wanted  by  the  garrison 
of  Gibraltar: — these  he  took  with  him,  sending 
the  rest  to  England.      On  the  16th  of  January, 
being  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  under  Don 
Juan  de  Langara,  who  had  fancied  he  would  be 
strong  enough  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  he 
knew  the  English  were  sending  to  Gibraltar.     But 
when  the  Spaniard  discovered  that  Rodney  was  far 
superior  in  force,  he  attempted  to  escape.   He  was 
favoured  by  a  rough  gale,  a  terrible  sea,  and  a 
dangerous  coast ;  but  Rodney,  with  great  daring 
and  still  more  ability,  got  between  him  and  the 
shore,  changing  the  signal  for  a  line  of  battle  abreast 
to  that  for  a  general  chase,  with  orders  to  engage 
as  the  ships  came  up  by  rotation.     The  headmost 
ships  came  up  with  the  Spaniards   about   four 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  began  the  engagement 
with  fury.   Night  soon  fell,  and  it  was  a  dark  one ; 
— the  tempest  increased,  and  the  shore  under  tl« 
lee  was  one  dreaded  by  sailors,  being  the  shoal  of 
St.  Lucar.     Nevertheless  the  action  was  continued, 
and  the  Spaniards,  unable  to  avoid  a  close  engage- 
ment, fought  for  a  long  time  with  the   greatest 
bravery.     Rather  early  in   the  action  the  •San 
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Domingo'  of  10  guns  and  600  men  blew  up,  and 
nearly  involved  in  her  ruin  the  English  ship  with 
which  she  was  engaged.  It  was  two  hours  after 
midnight  before  the  battle  was  over.  The  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  of  80  guns  was  taken,  and  ^three  other 
ships  of  the  line  also  struck  to  Rodney,  and  were 
carried  safely  into  port.  Two  other  70-gun  ships 
ran  upon  the  breakers  and  were  totally  lost,  and  of 
the  whole  Spanish  fleet  only  four  ships  escaped 
into  Cadiz.  From  this  terrible  blow  the  Spanish 
navy  did  not  recover  during  the  war.  Rodney  pro- 
ceeded triumphantly  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and 
after  lying  there  for  some  weeks,  and  sending  up 
the  Mediterranean  supplies  for  our  garrison  at 
Port  Mahon,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  while  the  other 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Digby, 
returned  to  the  Channel.  On  his  way  home  Digby 
captured  a  Fj^nch  ship  of  the  line,  and  two  or  three 
vessels  laden  with  military  stores.*  The  battle  of 
St.  Vincent  raised  the  spirit  of  the  country ;  but  it 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  very  serious  loss.  Florida 
Blanca,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  apprised  by  his 
spies  in  England  that  the  united  fleets  of  East  and 
West  Indiamen  were  about  to  sail  under  a  very 
weak  escort ;  and  he  detached  Admirals  Cordova 
and  Gaston,  with  every  ship  he  could  spare,  to  in- 
tercept these  fleets  at  their  point  of  separation 
off  the  Azores.  So  successful  was  this  operation 
that  scarcely  a  vessel  escaped  except  two  English 
ships  of  war  that  were  giving  convoy.  Nearly  60 
sail  were  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  which 
had  never  before  seen  so  rich  a  prize.  In  the 
East  Indiamen  were  1800  soldiers  to  recruit  the 
troops  of  the  king  and  the  company;  and  in  the  West 
Indiamen  were  valuable  gooas  and  warlike  stores. 
The  booty  in  stores  and  merchandise  alone  was 
estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000/.  sterling.f 

If  Rodney  had  succeeded  in  crippling  the  navy 
of  Spain,  there  were  certain  schemes  now  actively 
pushed  for  raising  us  new  enemies  at  sea,  and  with 
the  decided  intention  of  overthrowing,  along  with 
our  maritime  power,  the  whole  code  of  laws  which 
we  had  established  for  the  regulation  of  maritime 
affairs  in  times  of  war.  The  Spanish  cabinet  claimed 
the  merit  of  the  system  of  "  Armed  Neutrality ;" 
and,  if  that  idea  had  long  before  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  various  continental  statesmen,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Florida  Blanca  was  most  active  in 
recommending  it,  and  giving  it  actual  operation. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  ammu- 
nition and  other  materials  of  war  made  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  by  neutral,  and,  professedly^  friendly 
states,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
land had  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  exercised 
the  right  she  claimed  of  stopping  and  searching 
neutral  vessels  wherever  she  could  find  them ;  and, 
when  the  French  joined  the  war,  she  attempted  to 

♦  Capi.  Shombergt  Nav.  Chron.— Ann.  Keg.^Ocncral  Monday , 
Life  of  Lord  Rodnev.  In  private  letters  Rodney  hinted  that,  in  spite 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  tempest,  and  the  terrible  lee  shore, 
he  might  have  done  a  good  deal  more  in  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent,  if 
ho  liad  been  better  seconded  by  his  captains. 

t  Archdeicoo  CoKe,  Memoirs  of  Sitaoiah^Kisgi  of  Uoiuo  of  Bour- 
bon. 


Stop  neutral  vessels  going  to  the  French  ports  with 
warlike  stores,  &c.  She  had  also  acted  upon  ano- 
ther established  principle— established  at  least  by 
her  own  admiralty  courts — ^that  a  neutral  flag  could 
not  cover  or  protect  the  cargoes  and  property  of 
subjects  of  a  state  with  which  she  was  at  war ;  and 
her  cruisers  had  stopped  Dutch  and  other  vessels 
carrying  French  and  American  property.  Hence 
she  had  involved  herself  in  many  quarrels  with 
neutral  powers,  who  pretended  that  a  neutral  flag 
ought  to  exempt  all  ships  from  search  or  detention.* 
The  first  or  most  violent  quarrel  was  raised  by  the 
Dutch,  who  quoted  all  their  great  writers  on  inter- 
national law,  but  who  had  themselves  infringed 
nearly  all  the  laws  of  nations,  pursuing  a  line  of 
conduct  wholly  incompatible  with  neutrality. 
They  not  only  permitted  the  exportation  to  Ame- 
rica of  ammimition  and  arms,  but  they  also  gave 
open  encouragement  to  the  American  privateers 
which  frequented  the  Dutch  West  Indian  islands 
to  dispose  of  the  English  prizes  they  had  made ; 
and,  as  early  as  the  year  1776,  one  of  their  West 
Indian  governors  had  seemed  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  by  firing  a  salute 
to  their  flag.  When  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  remonstrated  in  high  language, 
the  States  General  recalled  their  governor,  and 
denied  any  intention  of  recognising  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  or  doing  anything  contrary  to 
the  friendly  and  close  alliance  which  united  them 
with  Great  Britain.  But,  by  degrees,  the  French 
party,  always  powerful  in  Holland,  gained  the  as- 
cendency ;  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  other  great  trading  towns  were  determined 
not  to  forego  a  commerce  from  which  they  derived 
enormous  profits ;  and,  as  soon  as  there  appeared  a 
probability  of  success  in  braving  the  over-engaged 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  their  envoy  Count  Welderen 
was  instructed  to  complain  to  the  court  of  St. 
James's ;  and  their  ships  continued  their  voyages 
to  France  and  to  America,  with  whatever  goods  or 
stores  those  states  required.  The  British  govern- 
ment, in  re]^ly  to  Coimt  Welderen,  represented  the 
vital  necessity  of  vigilance  and  caution ;  admitted 
that,  possibly,  in  some  cases,  too  much  rigour  might 
have  been  exercised  by  our  cruisers  in  intercepting 
neutral  vessels,  and  promised  frill  indemnification 
in  any  case  where  the  cargo  seized  was  not 
strictly  contraband,  or  the  property  of  an  enemy. 
Shortly  after  this — on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1778--Sir  Joseph  Yorke  delivered  a  memorial  to 
the  deputies  of  the  States  General,  in  which  he 
represented  that  the  moderation  and  equity  of 
the  king,  his  master,  would  not  permit^  him  to 
disregard  the  complaints  of  the  subjects  of  their 
high  mightinesses,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
declared  his  intention  to  release  the  Dutch  vessels 
under  conditions  the  most  amicable  and  the  least 
disadvantageous — that,  the  war,  however,  still  con- 

•  No  power  had  so  rigorously  insisted  on  the  right  of  searcli  as 
Spain  had  done,  in  order  to  protect  her  anti-social  monstrous  mono- 
poly iu  Iter  Soutti  American  colonies ;  but  Florida  Blanca  main- 
taiued  that  Spain  had  a  ri^ht  to  prevent,  by  all  means,  smuggling  to 
her  own  torriUtrtes ;  and  that  British  search  tatd  Spanish  seaivb  ware 
dificrent  things. 
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tinuing,  and  his  enemies  striving  to  push  matters 
to  extremities,  his  majesty  was  obliged  to  guard 
against  danger-— that,  wishing,  nevertheless,  to  in- 
volve his  good  neighbours  and  allies  as  little  as 
possible,  his  majesty  still  forbore  to  claim  such 
succour  from  their  high  mightinesses  as  they  were 
bound  to  grant  by  the  most  explicit  and  solemn 
treaties,  whenever  such  succours  might  be  on  his 
part  required,  namely,  the  treaty  of  1618  and  the 
separate  article  of  1716— that  he  was  ordered  by 
his  majesty  to  propose  an  amicable  conference 
respecting  such  warlike  articles  as  Great  Britain, 
without  yielding  to  her  enemies,  could  not  possibly 
suffer  them  to  be  supplied  with — ^that  it  was  not  his 
majesty's  intention,  nor  was  it  his  wish,  to  cause 
the  least  interruption  to  the  commerce  of  Holland 
usually  carried  on  with  France,  except  in  warlike 
and  naval  stares;  and  even  this  restriction  would 
be  exercised  with  every  possible  degree  of  gene- 
rosity. "  I  therefore,"  concluded  Sir  Joseph,  "  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  request  an  audience,  to  know 
whether  their  high  mightinesses  are  resolved  to 
open  a  conference  with  me.  On  niy  part  I  entreat 
you  to  assure  their  high  mightinesses,  that,  as  well 
from  my  being  authorized  by  his  majesty  as  from 
my  being  personally  disposed,  after  a  residence  in 
this  country  of  twenty-seven  years^  their  high 
mightinesses  will  find  in  me  every  readiness  to 
attend  to  their  complaints,  and  every  regard  for 
their  welfare;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  \  shall  convince  them, 
that,  whatever  forced  and  affected  turn  may  have 
been  given  to  the  conduct  of  my  court,  it  has  been 
founded  on  justice,  moderation,  and  the  necessity 
of  our  situation."  Sixteen  days  after  this  the 
Duke  de  Vauguyon,  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  presented  a  counter-memorial,  to  show  their 
high  mightinesses  how  anxious  the  king,  his 
master,  was  to  perpetuate  the  perfect  harmony 
subsisting  between  France  and  the  States  General, 
and  how  desirous  he  was  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  neutrality  and  a 
free  trade,  and  all  the  liberty  which  of  right  be- 
longed to  them  as  an  independent  state.  But  he 
demanded  a  clear  and  explicit  answer,  whether 
they  intended  to  maintain  or  annul  the  reciprocal 
regulations  which  the  French  court  desired  to  con- 
solidate; and  he  informed  them  that  the  least 
departure  from  those  principles  would  oblige  his 
majesty  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  advantages  which 
he  had  promised  to  their  flag.  As  the  States 
General  hesitated  to  give  an  open  compliance  to 
the  will  of  France,  which  would  have  provoked  an 
immediate  war  with  England,  the  French  court,  on 
the  14th  of  January  following,  issued  an  order 
revoking  all  the  benefits  promised  to  the  Dutch 
flag,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  ships  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  said  to  have 
made  "  ihe  most  patriotic  exertions"  to  persuade 
the  republic  to  procure  from  the  court  of  London 
that  unlimited  liberty  of  trade  which  belonged  to 
their  flag,  and  which  was  uphold  by  the  rights  of 
nations.     In  the  following  month  of  April  (1779) 


Sir  Joseph  Yorke  presented  another  memorial  to  the 
States  General,  in  which,  after  appealing  again  to 
the  ancient  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  he  warned  them  that,  by  listen- 
ing to  the  proposals  of  France,  they  would  not  only 
infringe  those  treaties,  but  undermine  their  own 
independence  and  sap  the  very  basis  of  their  go- 
vernment. *'Your  high  mightinesses,"  said  he, 
*'  are  too  well  instructeid  not  to  feel  that  a  foreign 
power,  which  takes  upon  itself  the  right  of  granting 
particular  favours  to  part  of  your  government  (the 
city  of  Amsterdam)  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest, 
can  have  no  other  view  than  to  sow  discord,  and 
to  break  the  ties  which  unite  you;  and  that,  if 
other  powers  were  to  follow  the  same  example,  the 
republic  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  an  internal 
combustion,  and  a  universal  anarchy  would  suc- 
ceed  What  right  has  France  to  dictate  to 

your  high  mightinesses  the  arrangements  you 
ought  to  make  with  England?  When  and  how 
has  that  court  obtained  any  such  right  ?  The  treaty 
which  your  high  mightinesses  do,  and  which  the 
king  might,  reclaim  contains  nothing  of  that  kind ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for  in  the  ambitious 
views  of  that  power  which  has  made  a  league  with 
the  rebels  of  America,  and  now  endeavours  to 
bring  other  states  into  it  with  them."  He  repre- 
sented that,  while  the  French  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
dictate  to  them  what  they  were  to  do  during  the 
present  troubles,  his  Britannic  majesty,  far  from 
imitating  any  such  arbitrary  conduct,  only  proposed 
a  conference  with  his  ambassador,  which  their  high 
mightinesses  had  thought  proper  to  decline.  He 
dwelt  again  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  stop- 
ping the  export  of  those  materiab  which  might  en- 
able the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  to  redouble  their 
eflbrts ;  he  assured  them  that  the  other  branches  of 
their  trade  should  be  respected,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  that  might  result  from  it  to  the  enemy  ; 
but  he  added  that  his  sovereign  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  excepting  the  transportation  of  naval  stores, 
and  particularly  timber^  to  the  ports  of  France, 
even  if  they  were  escorted  by  Dutch  men-of-war. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  said,  always  thought 
it  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  sovereignty  to 
sow  discord  in  any  neighbouring  state;  but  he 
hinted  that,  if  the  republic  condescended  to  adopt 
the  views  of  France,  and  to  submit  to  her  favour- 
ing one  part  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  his  majesty 
might  be  obliged  to  take  methods  for  making 
amends  to  those  members  of  the  republic  that 
might  be  hurt  by  the  partiality  of  his  enemies. 
But,  as  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  repre- 
sentations, Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  instructed  to 
demand  from  the  States  General  the  succours  sti- 
pulated by  the  treaties — a  demand  which  might 
have  been  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  which  had  not  been  made  only 
out  of  a  delicate  regard  to  the  weakness  of  Holland, 
which  would  have  left  her  open  to  a  French  inva- 
sion. As  Spain  had  now  joined  the  confederacy. 
Sir  Joseph,  ia  his  memorial,  declared  that  tlie 
moment  was  now  come  which  was  to  decide  whe- 
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ther  Great  Britain,'[which  had  spent  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  succour  other  states  and  maintain 
the  reformed  religion,  was  to  be  abandoned  by  her 
most  ancient  friends  and  allies,  and  left  unpro- 
tected, except  by  her  own  courage  and  internal 
strength,  to  contend  against  the  whole  House  of 
Bourbon.     Four  months  passed  without  any  an- 
swer being  returned  to   this  paper;   and  when 
about  three  months  of  the  time  had  elapsed  the 
Dutch  gave  a  fresh  provocation  by  admitting  into 
their  ports  Paul  Jones,  with  the  English  prizes  he 
had  made  off  Scarborough.     Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
demanded  the  detention  of  the  ships  and  crews, 
representing  that  Paul  Jones  was  a  subject  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  a  rebel,  and  a  pirate.     Their 
high  mightinesses  replied  tJiat  they  would  not  ex- 
amine ^is  question,  or  whether  the  prizes  taken 
were  legal  or  illegal ;  that  they  were  not  autho- 
rised to  pass  judgment  either  upon  the  prizes  or 
the  person  of  Paul  Jones;  but  that  they  would 
oblige  him  to  put  to  sea  again  without  unloading 
the   English  ships  or  disposing  of  what  was  in 
them.     Sir  Joseph  then  renewed  his  demand  in  a 
more  pressing  manner,  trusting  that,  at  least,  our 
two  ships  of  war,  the  *  Serapis'  and  the  *  Countess 
of  Scarborough,'  would  be  delivered  up ;   but  Ke 
received  no  other    reply  than  that  Uieir    high 
mightinesses  would  in  no  respect  take  upon  them 
to  be  judges  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  those 
who  had  on  the  open  sea  taken  any  vessels  which 
did  not  belong  to  their  country ;   that  Uiey  only 
opened  their  ports  to  give  them  shelter  from  storms 
or  other  disasters,  and  then  obliged  them  to  put  to 
sea  again  with  their  prizes,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  liable  to  be  retaken  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  taken,  &c.     On  the  26th  of  November  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  again  required  the  succours  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  and  received  for  answer  a  flat  re- 
fusal, accompanied   by  fresh    complaints  of  the 
stoppage  of  their  ships  and  the  interruption  of 
their  trade.      The  British    government    remon- 
strated ;  but  by  this  time  the  Dutch,  besides  giving 
ear  to  the  French,  had  listened  to  the  grand  pro- 
ject of  Florida  Blanca,  and  in  common  with  other 
nations  had  felt   the  effects  of  the   blockade  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Straits.     Charles  III.  had  been  in- 
duced to  order  that  all  vessels  carrying  English 
property,   whether  under  a  neutral   flag  or  not, 
should   be   detained  or  conducted    into   Spanish 
ports,  in  order  to  undergo  the  same  treatment  as 
was  practised  by  the  English  against  neutral  ves- 
sels carrying  Spanish  property,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  the  allies  of  Spain.     By   this  regulation 
Florida  Blanca  hoped  to  obtain  one  of  two  things 
— to  restrain  the  conduct  of  the  English,  or,  by 
way  of  reprisals,  to  compensate  for  the  losses  in- 
curred by  Spain  and  her  allies.     As  he  had  cal- 
culated, he  was  attacked  by  all  the  neutral  powers, 
by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Hol- 
land,  who,   together  with   the  trading   states  of 
Italy,  demanded  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  mea- 
sures so  injurious  to  their  commerce.     The  Spa- 


nish minister  answered  that,  if  these  neutral  powers 
would  defend  their  flags  against  the  English  when 
conveying  Spanish  effects,  then    the    Spaniards 
would  respect  their  flags  even  when  carrying  Eng- 
lish effects;  but,  if  they  allowed  the  English  navy 
to  detain  and  confiscate  Spanish  property  under  a 
neutral   flag,   Spain  must  persist  m  her  present 
course.*     During  the  active  correspondence  which 
Florida  Blanca  carried  on  with  every  court  in 
Europe  upon  this  subject,  Catherine,  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  forgetting  Uiat  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  England  that  she  had 
been  enabled  to  create  a  little  navy,  entered  with 
her  usual  warmth  into  the  project  of  abridging  our 
naval  power,  and  proposed  drawing  up  a  mantime 
code  of  her   own,  for  the  benefit  of  all  trading 
neutral  nations.     The  basis  of  this  code  was  to  be 
the  principle  that  "  free  bottoms  make  free  goods," 
or,  Uiat  neutral  states  were  to  carry  on  their  usual 
commerce  with  belligerent  powers,  and  even  to 
convey  from  one  port  to  another  of  a  belligerent 
power  all  goods  whatsoever,  except  what  could  be 
deemed  contraband  in  consequence  of  previous 
treaties.t    But,  before  the  czarina  issued  her  cele- 
brated Manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, the  English,  no  longer  keeping  any  terms 
with  the  Dutch,  sent  out  Commodore  Fielding 
with  a  good  squadron  to  intercept  a  Dutch  fleet 
(said  to  be  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  but,  in 
reality,  chiefly    destined  for  French   ports  with 
stores,  &c.)  under  the  convoy  of  Count  Beyland. 
On  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  (1180) 
Fielding  came  up  with  these  Dutchmen  a  litde  to 
the  westward  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  •  desired 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  examine  the  merchant 
vessels.     The  Dutch  admiral  refused,  and  fired  on 
the  boats  which  were  sent  off  to  search  the  vessels. 
The  English  commodore  then  fired  a  shot  a-head 
of  the  count's  ship,  and  the  Dutchman  replied  by 
a  whole  broadside.     Fielding  then  fired  a  broad- 
side himself,  upon  'which  Beyland,  who,  besides 
the  merchantmen,  had  only  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  struck  his  colours.    The  English 
seized  seven  of  the  trading  vessels,  which  were 
principally  laden  with  warlike  or  naval  stores; 
out  the  rest  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  got  safe  into  Brest.     Count  Beyland  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  might  hoist  his  colours  and 
proceed  on  his  voyage.    He  hoisted  his  flag  and 
saluted  the  British  flag ;  but  he  declared  he  could 
not   proceed   unless  the  seven  merchant  vessels 
were  restored  to  him;   and  he  sailed  into  Spit- 
head,  and  came  to  anchor  close  to  Fielding's  squa- 
dron.    In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch 
ambassador  the  British  cabinet  stated,  that,  as  the 
Dutch  not  only  refused  to  England  the  aid  they 
were  bound  to  give,  but  also  continued  to  assist 
the  enemy  with  naval  stores,  they  could  no  longer 
expect  the  benefits  of  friendship  and    alliance. 
They  were  also  told  that,  if  the  House  of  Bourbon 

•  Florida  ninnca*»  Beprescntalion  (MS.),  a*  cited  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  Memoir*  ofthe  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  Houm  of  Uoarboo. 
t  Id,  Id. 
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gucceeded  in  their  present  endeavours,  the  ruin  of 
Holland  and  of  all  the  United  Provinces  would 
speedily  follow  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain.    But  by 
Russia,   Prussia,  and  other  neutral    powers  the 
affair  with  Count  Beyland  was  held  to  be  a  violent 
and  unwarrantable  aggression  that  justified  and 
called  for  an  immediate  concert  among  nations ; 
and,  backed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  by 
Sweden,  and  by  Denmark,  and  eager  for  the  glory 
of  giving  maritime  laws  to  Europe,  Catherine,  on 
the  26th  of  February,  published  her  Manifesto. 
In  addition  to  the  principle  already  mentioned,  she 
laid  it  down  that  no  port  was  to  be  considered  as 
blockaded  or  closed  to  neutral  vessels,  unless  there 
was  present  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  maintain  the 
blockade,  and  to  render  any  entrance  into  the  port 
difficult  and  dangerous.    [Before  this  period  Great 
Britain  had  insisted  upon  the  virtues  of  a  paper 
blockade.]     And  the  declaration  ended  with  the 
announcement  that   her   imperial    n^ajesty    had 
equipped  her  navy,  and  was  determined  to  protect 
the  honour  of  ier  flag  and  the  trade  of  her  sub- 
jects.    This  hostile  announcement  was  the  more 
unpalatable  as,  when  she  had  begun  her  naval  prepa- 
rations, Catherine  had  intimated  that  she  intended 
them   to  assist  England,  expressing  the  greatest 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  her 
extreme  abhorrence  of  our  revolted  subjects  in 
America,  and  of  the  kings  in  Europe  who  were 
assisting  them.     At  one  time  there  was  even  a 
negotiation  on  foot  for  sending  Russian  troops  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  British  in  North  America.     The 
King  of  Spain  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  new 
maritime  code,  and  France  declared  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  manifesto  were  conformable  to  those 
which  Louis  XVI.  was  making  war  to  maintain. 
The  Dutch,  though  they  applauded  the  manifesto, 
were  deterred  by  their  fear  or  their  caution  from 
committing  themselves  by  any  express  adhesion  to 
the  league  by  which  its  principles  were  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  they  continued  for  some  time  to  ex- 
change diplomatic  notes  with  England,  as  if  still 
anxious  for  a  return  to  their  old  friendly  footing. 
On  the  21st  of  March  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  addressed 
another  memorial  to  the  States  General,  reminding 
them,  among  other  matters,  of  their  strange  con- 
duct in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  provisions 
for  the  use  of  the  besieged  British  garrison   of 
Gibraltar,  while  they  were  actually  conveying  am- 
munition and  stores  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
besiegers  !     He  declared  that,  unless  the  Dutch, 
within  three  weeks,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  demand  for  succours,  their  conduct  would  be 
considered  as  a  total  breach  of  their  alliance  with 
England.     The  States  General  replied  that  they 
covdd  [not  consult  the  several  states  of  the  United 
Provinces  within .  so  short  a  time  as  three  weeks — 
taking  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  had  already 
had  eight  months  for  deliberation.    At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  weeks  the  Britisli  court  declared 
that  the  particular  stipulations  favourable  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  1674,  were  pro  tempore  | 


suspended.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  however,  continued 
at  the  Hague,  and  Count  Welderen  in  Ijondon. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  Prussia  was, 
rather  reluctantly,  included  in  that  league.  Frede- 
rick endeavoured  to  engage  Catherine  in  a  treaty 
to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  in  case  England  should  declare 
war  against  them.  The  czarina  shrunk  from  this 
proposition ;  but  it  became,  nevertheless,  certain 
that  Holland  would  soon  be  included,  not  merely 
in  the  Armed  Neutrality,  but  among  the  open 
enemies  of  England  and  close  allies  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  the  great  Frederick  had 
been  able  to  control  the  personal  caprices  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  there  would  have  been  a  gene- 
ral war  or  crusade  against  England.* 

In   America  the  British  army  had,  for  once, 
attempted  an  active  winter  campaign.      In  the 
last  days  of  December  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving 
General  Knyphausen  to  take  care  of  New  York, 
sailed  away  from  Sandy  Hook  for  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  having  5000  men  with  him,  and 
a  good  escort  of  ships  of  the  line  commanded  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot.     But  the  ships  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  were  driven  from  their  course 
by  a  long  and  terrible  storm.     Some  of  the  trans- 
ports were  taken  by  the  enemy,  others  were  lost, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  damaged.     One  vessel, 
carrying  the  heavy  ordnance    for  the  siege  of 
Charlestown,  foundered  at  sea;    nearly  all  the 
horses  belonging    to    the    artillery   and  cavalry 
perished  during  the  passage ;   and  it  was  not  until 
the  11th  of  February  that  Clinton  was  enabled  to 
disembark  on  John's  Island,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Charlestown.      Owing  to  other  necessary  de- 
lays it  was  the  29th  of  March  before  the  advance 
of  Clinton's  army  crossed  Ashby  River,  and  landed 
on  Charlestown  Neck,  and  the  1st  of  April  before 
ground  was  broken  in   front  of  the  American 
works.      Having  had  long  warning  of  the  uncom- 
fortable visit  they  were  to  expect,  the  American 
had  greatly  strengthened  positions  which  were 
very  strong  by  nature.     They  had  built  a  chain,  of 
redoubts,   lines,    and  batteries  right  across  the 
peninsula  from  Ashby  River  to  Cooper  River,  and 
had  mounted  upon  them  eighty  cannons  and  mor- 
tars.    In  front  of  this  line  they  had  dug  a  deep 
canal,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and  besides 
this   they  had  thrown  two  rows  of  abattis,  and 
made  a  double    picketed    ditch.      And  in  the 
centre  of  their  works  they  had  erected  a  kind  of 
citadel,  strongly  built  and  bomb-proof.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  defences  on  the  only  side  on  which 
Charlestown  could  be  approached  by  land,  they 
had,  on  the  water-side,  erected  numerous  batteries 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  ships.t     But  a  still 
more  effectual  protection  on  that  side  was  the  bar 
or  sand-bank  that  rendered  the  approach  imprac-* 

*  Mauircstos  and  other  State  Papers,  as  published  in  Aon.  Regut., 
Almon's  llemembrancer.  &c.  &c. 

t  Tlie  defences  of  Charlestown  had  been  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Froachmao— ouo  M.  Laumay^in  the  aervke  of  con- 
gress. 
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ticable  to  our  largest  ships  of  war,  and  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  smaller  craft.     Yet,   just  within 
the  bar,  there  was  a  place  called  Five-Fathom 
Hole  with  a  sufficient  depth   of  water  to  float 
second  or  third-rate  ships ;  and  there  was  moored 
the  American  commodore,  Whipple,  with  nine 
ships,  the  largest    carrying  forty-four   and    the 
smallest  sixteen  guns.     And  then  again,  behind 
the  bar  and  Whipple's  squadron  was  Fort  Moul- 
trie, upon  Sullivan  Island,  which  was  far  stronger 
now  than  when  (in  11 16)  it  had  repulsed  Clinton 
and  cut  up  Sir  Peter  Parker's  ships.     Within  the 
lines  of  Charlestown  was  the  American  General 
Lincoln,  with  a  force,  including  militia,  of  5000 
men.     JBut  even  before  ground  was  broke — on  the 
very  first  appearance  of  Arbuthnot's  squadron — 
Whipple  quitted  his  station  and  retired  to  Sullivan 
Island,  leaving  the  English  to  pass  the  bar  at  their 
leisure.     In  some  instances  Arbuthnot  was  obliged 
to  lighten  his  ships  by  taking  out  their  guns,  pro- 
visions, and  |water,  during  which  he  was  never 
molested  except  by  a  few  shots.     Almost  as  soon 
as  the  English  got  into  Five-Fathom  Hole  Whipple 
retired  from  Sullivan  Island  to  Charlestown,  and, 
while  he  kept  some  of  his  ships  afloat  in  Cooper 
River,  he  sank  the  rest  across  the  mouth  of  it. 
This  was  a  most  important  precaution — for,  if  the 
British  ships  had  been  permitted  to  enter  Cooper 
River,  the  American  lines  might  have  been  raked 
by  them;   and  the  only  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  country  would  have  been  cut  off; 
As  soon  as  Clinton  had  finished  his  first  parallel 
and  begun  to  erect  his  batteries,  Arbuthnot,  taking 
advantage  of  a  strong  southerly  wind  and  flowing 
tide,  sailed  past  Fort  Moultrie  towards  the  town. 
In  his  whole  squadron,  which  consisted  of  one  50- 
gun  ship,  two  of  44,  four  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  he 
only  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  21  men,  and  his 
ships  were  but  little  injured.     Being  unable  to 
enter  Cooper  River,  he  anchored  just  without  range 
of  the  shot  from  the  town  batteries.     Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then   summoned   Lincoln  to   surrender. 
The  American  general  replied  that  he  would  defend 
the  place  to  the  last    extremity;   and   he  had 
scarcely  sent  this  message  when  he  was  reinforced 
by  General  Woodford,  who  crossed  Cooper  River 
and  entered  the  town  with  100  regular  troops. 
The  English  batteries  were  now  opened,  and  soon 
made  a  very  visible  impression.     To  assist  in  pre- 
serving his  communications  Lincoln  had  sent  all 
his  cavalry  outside  the  lines,  with  orders  to  tra- 
verse and  keep  open  the  country  beyond  Cooper 
River.     Clinton  being  accurately  informed  as  to 
the  station  and  condition  of  this  force,  detached 
Colonel  Taileton,  one  of  the  most  active,  daring, 
and  successful  of  cavalry  officers,  to  cut  off  Lin- 
coln's horse.     On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April 
Tarleton  surprised  them  at  a  place  called  Biggins 
Bridge,  about  thirty  miles  from  Charlestown,  gave 
them  a  complete  rout,  and  took  all  their  stores, 
camp-equipage,  and  baggage.  Tarleton  also  secured 
some  two  or  three  hundred  horses,  which  were 
greatly  wanted  iu  the  English  camp ;  but  some  of 


his  dragoons  disgraced  their  success  by  violence 
and  cruelty.    It  should  appear  that  the  flying  Ame- 
ricans left;  a  quantity  of  rum  behind  them,  and 
that  the  fellows  drank  of  this  till  they  were  mad. 
By  this  defeat  a  passage  was  opened  across  the 
head  of  Cooper  River,  and,  as  a  reinforcement 
arrived  from  New  York,   Clinton  sent  a  much 
stronger  detachment  to  occupy  or  scour  the  coun- 
try beyond  that  river,  under  the  command  of  Earl 
Comwallis,  who  performed  the  duty  so  effectually 
as  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  Charlestown  and  all 
hopes  of  retreat  for  Lincoln  and  his  garrison.     A 
council-of-war  was  then    called,   and  by  their 
advice  Lincoln  made  an  offer  to  surrender  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  thought  too  favour^ 
able  by  Clinton,  and  instantly  rejected.      The 
engineering,  and,  in  a  manuer,  the  whole  of  the 
siege,  was  under  the  direction  of  Moncrieff,  who 
had  so  ably  defended  Savannah.     The  British  con- 
tinued their  approaches,  girding  the  lines  more 
and  more   closely.     A  second  parallel  was  com- 
pleted by  the  20th  of  April— a  third  by  the  6th 
of  May ;  and  on  this  same  day  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  on  Sullivan  Island,  surrendered  to  Cap- 
tain Hudson  of  the  navy,  and  the  broken  remains 
of  Lincoln's  cavalry,   which  had  been  collected 
with  great  pains  by  Colonel  White,  were  again 
defeated  and  completely  routed  by  Colonel  Tarleton. 
Clinton's  third  parallel  was  pushed  so  near  to  the 
American  works  as  to  touch  the  canal,  and  this 
canal  was  drained  by  means  of  another  excavation. 
There  was  nothing  but  consternation  and  despair 
in  the  town.    In  order  to  spare  the  towns-people 
the  horrors  of  an  assault  and  storm,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  in  his  conditions  of  surrender,  which 
were  not  unnecessarily  severe,  or  more  than  cir- 
cumstances justified.     But  the  garrison  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  humbled ;  the  conditions  were  re- 
jected, and  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  addi- 
tional fury.     During  a  terrible  fire,  which  lasted 
almost  without  intermission   for  two  days,  the 
besiegers  advanced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  ditch 
and  drove  the  Americans  from  several  of  their 
guns.     The  terrified  inhabitants  then  joined  in  a 
petition  to  Lincoln,  imploring  him  to  accept  the 
terms  which  had  been  offered,  and  probably  using 
the  stronger  arguments  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  such  situations.      Lincoln  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce  to  implore  for  the  terms  which  he  had  so 
recently  refused.     Clinton  did  not  raise  his  de- 
mands, but  instantly  signed  the  capitulation.     The 
garrison  were  allowed  some  of  the  honours  of  war : 
they  were  to  march  out  and  deposit  their  arms  be- 
tween the  canal  and  their  lines ;  but  the  drums 
were  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  were  the 
colours  to  be  reversed;  the  regular  troops  and 
seamen,  keeping  their  baggage,  were  to  remain 
prisoners  of  war :   the  militia  were  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  prisoners  on  parole :  the  citizens 
of  all  descriptions  were  also  to  be  considered  as 
prisoners  on  parole,  but  their  property  was  to  be 
respected  as  long  as  they  kept  their  word:  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  to  retain  their 
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servanU,  swords,  pistols,  and  baggage,  unsearched, 
&c.  On  the  same  day — the  12th  of  May — the 
garrison  piled  their  arms,  and  General  Leslie's 
division  took  possession  of  Charlestown.  The 
British  loss,  during  the  siege,  amounted  only  to 
76  killed  and  189  wounded.  The  besieged,  who 
had  made  on  the  whole  but  a  spiritless  defence, 
lost  about  an  equal  number.  But  the  prisoners 
presented  a  very  imposing  total:  there  were 
the  deputy-governor,  naif  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  province*,  seven  generals,  a  com- 
modore, three  battalions  of  artillery,  and  5000 
men ;  to  which  remain  to  be  added  about  1000 
American  and  French  seamen.  Nearly  400  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  taken,  and  the  whole  naval  force 
collected  there  was  either  captured  or  destroyed. 
The  blow  completely  paralyzed  all  the  southern 
States,  and  carried  doubt  and  dismay  to  every  part 
of  the  union. t  Congress  had  expected  assistance 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  assistance  from 
the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  these  allies 
were  too  much  occupied  with  schemes  of  conquest 
for  themselves  to  bestow  much  thought  on  Charles- 
town.  [Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sailed  from  New  York,  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galveshad  sailed  from  New  Orleans  with  a  strong 
squadron,  and  a  united  army  of  Spaniards,  negroes, 
and  mulattos,  to  reduce  Fort  Mobile,  which  he  had 
not  touched  during  his  campaign  in  Florida  the 
year  before.  Mobile,  which  had  scarcely  any 
fortifications  deserving  the  name,  and  no  other 
garrison  than  a  company  of  the  60th  regiment, 
36  sailors,  45  militia  men,  and  60  blacks,  was  in- 
vested in  form,  and  compelled,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  who)  thus 
remained  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Florida, 
with  the  exception  of  Pensacola,  a  place  of  some 
strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile.] 
Sir  Henry  4  Clinton  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  representing  that, 
upon  his  first  arrival  in  that  province,  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  excite  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
rise  in  favour  of  government,  as,  whilst  his  troops 
were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charlestown,  he 
might  have  been  unable  to  assist  them,  and  he 
was  particularly  desirous  not  to  draw  the  king's 
friends  into  danger  whilst  there  was  any  doubt  of 
his  success ;  but  that  now  that  his  success  was 
proved  he  trusted  that  one  and  all  would  heartily 
join  him,  as  the  helping  hand  of  every  man  was 
wanted  to  re-establish  peace  and  good  government. 
He  suggested  that  those  who  had  families  might 
form  a  militia  to  remain  at  home  to  preserve  peace 
and  good  order  in  their  several  districts ;  whilst 
the  young  and  unmarried  might  assist  the  king's 
troops  in  driving  their  oppresiors,  and  all  persons 
acting  under  the  authority  of  congress,  far  from 
the  province,  intimating  that  they  might  serve 
under  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  be  allowed, 
while  on  service,  the  same  pay,  ammunition,  and 

(  *  Railedgo,  th«  govemor»  and  iho  other  half  of  the  mcmben  of 
the  council,  had  fled  out  of  the  town  while  they  were  able  so  to  do. 
t  Slodmaii.—tiordoa.~Raiiuay.— Marshall,  Life  of  Washington. 


provisions  as  the  king's  troops,  and   never   be 
obliged  to  march  beyond  North  Carolina  on  the 
one  side  or  Gteorgia  on  the  other.     A  few  days 
after  this  address  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation, 
promising  eflfectual  countenance,  protection,  and 
support  to  all  faithful  and  peaceable  subjects,  and 
denouncing  exemplary  severity,  with  confiscation 
of  property,  against  those  who  should  hereafter 
appear  in  arms  within  the  province,  or  who  should 
attempt  to  compel  others  to  do  so,   or  should 
hinder  or  intimidate  any  of  the  king's  faithful  and 
loving  subjects  from  joining  his  forces  or  perform- 
ing any  of  those  duties  which  their  allegiance 
required.     In  the  mean  while  he  had  undertaken 
three  expeditions,  with  the  object  of  clearing  the 
country  of  all  the  remaining  forces  of  congress — 
the  first  and  most  considerable,  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  towards  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina ; 
the  secornl  to  the  district  called  Ninety-Six,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river  Santee ;  and  the  third 
up  the  Savannah  River,  towards  Augusta,  where 
Lincoln  had  left  a  garrison.     Lord  Comwallis 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  received   intelligence 
that  Colonel  Buford,  who  had  arrived  too  late  to 
be  able  to  throw  succours  into  Charlestown,  had 
taken  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee  with  a  ocm- 
siderable  body  of  horse  and  foot.     His  lordship 
instantly  detached  the  active  and  daring  Tarleton, 
who  made  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
in  fifty- four  hours,  surprised  Buford  at  the  Wax- 
haws,  on  the  borders  ofNorth  Carolina,  surrounded 
him  and  summoned  him  to  surrender,  offering  the 
same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Lincoln 
at  Charlestown.     Buford  refused  the  terms,  and 
then  sustained  one  of  Tarleton's  fiercest  charges, 
which  broke  his  ill-prepared  and  dispirited  corps 
to  pieces.  The  American  colonel  fled  l^adlong  from 
the  field  with  a  few  cavalry ;  about  a  hundred  in- 
fantry, who  were  in  the  advance,  escaped  also ;  but 
nearly  all  the  rest  were  killed  on  the  spot  or  taken 
prisoners,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage.    Tarleton,  who  was  a  sort  of 
partisan  officer,  who  made  war  like  a  guerilla,  and 
whose  legion  was  composed  of  the  desperadoes  of 
the  army,  never  preserved  that  degree  of  discipline 
which  was  common  to  the  rest  of  the  army :  his  own 
character,  the  character  of  his  men,  and  the  despe- 
rate, dare-devil  service  on  which  they  were  almost 
constantly  employed,  were  irreconcilable  with  the 
milder  spirit  and  gentler  habits  of  troops  of  the  line, 
kept  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  staff.     On  the  present  occasion  their 
victory  seems  to  have  been  disgraced  by  a  slaughter, 
which  was  the  less  pardonable,  as  their  own  loss 
was  so  very  trifling,  amounting  only  to  five  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded.     But  Buford,  who  had  be- 
haved without  skill  and  without  courage,  not  con- 
tent with  exclaiming  against  Tarleton  for  cruelty, 
falsely  and  most  absurdly  accused  him  o(  treachery 
and  perfidy,  in  order  to  cover  his  defeat.* 

After  this  sharp  affair  at  Waxhaws,  tliere  was 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  opposition  in  South  Caro- 


*  Stedman.— Marshall. 
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lina  and  Georgia :  the  troops  of  congress  were  pri- 
soners, were  scattered  or  destroyed ;  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance seemed  broken ;  and  the  people  in  almost 
every  part  of  that  comitry  seemed  willing  to  sub- 
mit.   Clinton's  two  other  detachments  never  saw 
an  enemy;  but  they  received  the  submission  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  either  gave  their  paroles  to 
the  commanding  officers,  or  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance.   On  the  1st  of  June  a  joint  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  as  commissioners  for  restoring  peace, 
assuring  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  would  return 
to  their  allegiance  a  full  and  free  pardon,  with  all 
those  rights  and  immunities  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  with  an  exemption  from  all  tax- 
ation whatsoever,  save  by  their  own  legislature; 
.   but  excepting  such,' and  only  such,  as  were  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens  shed  under 
the  mock  forms  of  justice  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign   and  their  attachment   to  the  British 
government.     Most  of  the  people  round  Charles- 
town  came  in  and  offered  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
not  a  few  actually  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
old  banner.     Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town  agreed  in  an  address 
of  congratulation  on  the  return  of  the  province  to 
its  old  connexion  with  Great  Britain.     This  paper 
was  strongly  drawn,  and  it  resented  the  arbitrary 
high-handed  practices  of   the  fugitive  governor 
Rudedge,  which  had  made  as  many  converts  as 
the  success  of  Clinton's  arms.     It  declared  that, 
although  the  right  of  taxation  by  parliament  had 
been  all  along  odious  to  the  Americans,  the  people 
of  that  province  had  never  relished  the  notion  of 
independence,  which  was  first  promulgated  in  the 
northern  colonies — that  they  looked  back  with 
painful  regret  to  a  quarrel  which  had  subverted 
their  old  constitution  and  form  of  government,  and 
produced  a  rank  democracy,  which,  however  fine 
in  theory,  had  in  practice  exhibited  a  system  of 
tyrannic  domination  only  to  be  found  among  the 
uncivilised  part  of  mankind — and  that  they  re- 
gretted the  rejection  of  the  king's  overtures  for 
reconciliation,  and  were  determined  to  make  every 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority.     On  the 
4th  of  June*  Clinton  issued  a  third  proclamation, 
declaring  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
who  were  prisoners  on  parole,  except  those  who 
had;  been  in  the  military  lines  in  Fort  Moultrie 
or  in  Charlestown  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
or  who  were  in  actual  confinement,  should  be 
freed  and  exempted  from  their  paroles,  and  be 
restored  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens 
and   inhabitants.     On  the  next  day  Clinton  em- 
barked for  New  York,  having  received  information 
that  a  French  armament  was  expected  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  to  co-operate  with  General  Washing- 
ton.    He  left  behind  him  about  4000  men  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  principal 
care  for  some  time  was  devoted  to  civjil  affairs  and 
the   re-establishment  of  order  and  government. 

*  It  was  dated  on  the  Srd.  bat  iaitted  on  the  4tb«  the  king's  birth- 
day. 
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Cornwallis  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
royalists  in  North  Carolina,  requesting  them  to 
attend  to  their  harvest,   collect  provisions,   and 
remain  quiet  until  he  could  enter  their  province 
with  the  king's  troops,  which,  on  account  of  the  hot 
and  unhealthy  season  and  other  circumstances,  he 
could  not  do  till  the  beginning  of  September.     In 
spite,  however,  of  this  prudent  warning  some  over- 
eager  royalists  assembled  in  arms  towards  the  end 
of  June,  and  were  immediately  attacked  and  dis- 
persed by  the  militia  of  the  province.     This  pre- 
mature insurrection  brought  on  a  frightful  perse- 
cution of  the  royalists  in  every  part  of  North 
Carolina:   they  were  thrown  into  prisons,  their 
property  was  seized,  and  many  of  them  were 
tried  and  hanged  as  traitors.     For  some  weeks 
not  a  day  passed  without  an  execution.     To  escape 
this    extreme   fiite,  or   the    insupportable  perse- 
cutions,   800    of   the  North   Carolina  royalists, 
instead  of  waiting  for  Cornwallis,  assembled  under 
a  Colonel  Bryan,  and,  marching  by  an  indirect 
road,  joined  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  sta- 
tioned at  the  town  of  Camden,  in  South  Carolina. 
They  arrived  in  a  dreadful  pHght.     "  Upon  their 
marching  into    Camden,"   says  an  eye-witness, 
"  they  presented  to  our  view  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war.     Many  of  them  had  not  seen  their  families 
for  months,  having  lived  in  the  woods  to*  avoid  the 
persecution.  Numbersof  them  were  in  rags.   Most 
of  them  were  men  of  property :   there  were  men 
in  Bryan's  corps  who  possessed  some  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land,  farms  highly  cultivated  and  well 
stocked;   these,  with  families  and  friends,  they 
had  abandoned,  to  manifest  their  attachment  to 
the  British  government."*    At  the  same  time 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by  the  republi- 
can jMirty  in  Virginia  to  reinforce  their  brethren  in 
North  Carolina ;  and  congress  ordered  Washington 
to  detach  a  considerable  part  of  his  army — ^the 
troops  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  Ist 
regiment  of  artillery,   all   under  the    command 
of  Kalb,  the  German — in  that  direction.     With 
this  encouragement,  and  with  a  total  disregard  of 
their  paroles  or  oaths  of  allegiance,  the  republicans 
of  Charlestown  and  South  Carolina  began  to  con- 
cert measures  for  overwhelming  Cornwallis,  and 
driving  every  British  soldier  and  every  American 
royalist  out  of  the  country.  And,  when  intelligence 
was  received  that  Kalb  had  reached  the  heart  of 
North  Carolina  and  united  his.  force  with  3000 
militia,  and  that  the  government  of  Virginia  had 
voted  5000  men,  several  American  officers,  who 
had  been  employed  by  Cornwallis,  began  to  desert. 
One  Lisle,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  obtained  rank  and  command,  waited  until  his 
battalion  of  militia  was  supplied  from  the  royal 
stores  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  de- 
camped with  ail  his  men  to  join  the  republicans. 
A  similar  instance  of  treachery  occurred  in  another 
part  of  the  province.     A  colonel  of  militia,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  escort  of  some  sick  and 
wounded  English  soldiers,  instead  of  conveying 

•  St«dman.  ; 
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them  to  Charlestown  carried  them  into  North 
Carolina,  and  gave  them  up  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
Kalb.  As  it  was  determined  to  make  an  extreme 
effort,  congress  sent  General  Gates  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  ^f  the  south,  and 
on  the  25th  of  July  Gates  reaeheyjl  the  camp  in 
North  Carolina,  and  on  the  27th  )^  put  the  army 
in  motion.  In  consequence  of  these  movements 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  commanded  the  advanced  de- 
tachments of  the  British,  abandoned  several  out- 
posts and  concentrated  his  force  at  Camden. 
Here  he  was  joined  early  in  August  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  brought  a  few  men  with  him ;  but 
still  the  entire  force  at  Camden  did  not  exceed 
2000  men.  After  some  skirmishing,  and  two 
attacks  on  detached  positions,  one  at  Rocky  Mount 
and  the  other  at  Hanging  Rock — both  conducted 
by  Colonel  Sumter,  assisted  by  lisle,  and  both 
unsuccessful — Gates,  with  a  force  of  6000  men, 
moved  forward  to  Camden  with  a  full  assurance 
of  victory.  Instead  of  retreating  or  waiting  for 
him,  Cornwallis  and  R^wdon  advanced  some  miles 
to  meet  him;  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
August  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies 
rather  unexpectedly  met,  and  fired  upon  each  other 
in  the  dark.  But  both  were  presently  halted  and 
formed  into  line,  and  the  firing  ceased  as  if  by 
mutual  consent.  The  two  generals  had  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  the  dawn  of  day.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light  Cornwallis  discovered  that  the  ground 
which  he  occupied  was  exceedingly  favourable, 
and  such  as  to  render  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  enemy  of  less  consequence.  Two  swamps 
secured  his  flanks  and  narrowed  the  ground  m 
his  front  by  which  Gates  must  advance.  The 
royal  army  now  formed  in  two  lines,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions  under  Lord  Rawdon  and 
Colonel  Webster,  with  two  three-pounders  and  two 
six-pounders;  the  second  consisting  of  the  list 
regiment  wiUi  two  six-pounders,  and  of  some 
squadrons  of  horse.  Gates's  arrangement  was 
nearly  the  same.  But  he  made  some  movements 
on  his  left  as  if  intending  a  change  of  disposition ; 
and,  seizing  the  moment,  Cornwallis  ordered 
Colonel  Webster  to  advance  and  charge  the  enemy 
on  their  left.  This  order  was  executed  with  so 
much  spirit  that  the  Virginia  militia,  which  chiefly 
composed  Gates's  lefl,  threw  down  their  loaded 
muskets  and  fled  from  the  field  without  firing 
them,  and  their  example  was  presently  followed 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Carolina  division, 
which  formed  Gates's  centre.  The  American 
second  line  or  reserve  was  now  brought  into  action ; 
and  Grates,  riding  after  his  militia,  endeavoured  to 
rally  them — but  all  in  vain ;  the  militia-men  ran 
on  hke  a  torrent,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves 
through  the  woods  in  every  direction.  Gates,  be- 
lieving that  all  was  lost,  never  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle,  but,  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
friends,  fled  to  Charlotte,  about  SO  miles  ofl*.  On 
the  side  of  the  Americans  none  fought  or  behaved 
like  men  except  two  brigades  of  regular  troops, 
who  were  left  under  Kalb  without  support  and 


without  orders  what  to  do.  Kalb  had  some  artillery, 
of  which  he  made,  good  use  when  Lord  Rawdon 
advanced  to  charge  him :  he  kept  his  ground  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sustained 
more  than  one  bayonet  charge  without  yielding  an 
inch ;  but  Kalb  himself  fell  covered  with  wounde, 
and  then  his  men  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions^ 
being  pursued  by  Cornwallis's  cavalry,  who  fol- 
lowed them  all  the  way  to  Hanging  Rock,  or  nearly 
22  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  action.     Never  was 
victory  more  complete.     All  Gates's  corps  were 
broken  and  scattered,   and  of  his  6000  men  it 
would  have  been  diflicult  that  evening  to  have  col- 
lected 60  on  any  one  point,  except  as  prisoners 
in  the  British  camp.     The  militia  had  fled  too 
soon  and  too  fast  to  lose  many  lives  or  to  leave 
many  prisoners ;  but  between  800  and  900  Ame- 
ricans were  killed  in  the  action  and  in  the  pursuit, 
and  about  1000  were  taken,  of  whom  many  were 
wounded.     Kalb's  wounds  proved  mortal.     Gates 
lost  all  his  baggage  and  camp  equipage,  many 
stands  of  colours,  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions 
collected  in  150  waggons.     The  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  about  70  killed  and  250  wounded,  the 
greatest  loss  being  sustained  by  the  33rd  regiment 
under  Webster  and  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  under 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  borne  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  the  action.*    "  The  road  for  some  m  ilea," 
says  Stedman,  "  was  strewed  with  the  American 
wounded  and  killed,  who  had  been  overtaken  in 
the  pursuit.     The  number  of  dead  horses,  broken 
waggons,  and  baggage,  scattered  on  the  road, 
formed  a  perfect  scene  of  horror  and  confusion : 
the   arms,  knapsacks,   and   accoutrements  found 
were  innumerable ;  such  was  the  terror  and  dis- 
may of  the  Americans.    The  number  of  killed, 
wounded,   and   taken    exceeded  the  number   of 
British  regular  troops  in  the  action  by  at  least 
300."     The  American  prisoners  and  wounded 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.     Con* 
gress,  who  had  dispatched  Gates  with  the  confident 
assurance  that  the  "  conqueror  of  Burgo3me,"  as  he 
was  called,  would  prove  the  saviour  of  the  south, 
were  greatly  cast  down,  and,  in  theif  dejection, 
began  to  discover  that  Gates  was  not  a  very  wise 
or  very  great  general,  and  that  Washington  was 
right  in  affirming,  as  he  still  continued  to  do,  that 
militia  regiments  were  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  a  contest  with  regular  troops.     But  not  even 
Washington  could  have  expected  such  shameless 
pusillanimity  as  had  been  shown  in  this  afliedr. 
When   Gates  began   his  flight  Colonel   Sumter 
(the  American  Tarleton)  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Wateree,  with  the  intention  of  striking  into  the 
heart  of  South  Carolina.    After  the  battle,  Corn- 
wallis detached  Tarleton  with  some  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  to  intercept  and  cut  oflT  the  ad- 
venturous partisan.     Sumter,  vramed  of  Gates's 
defeat,   had  begun    his  retreat   towards    North 
Carolina,  and  was  within  a  few  hours'  march  of 
a  friendly  settlement,  and  thought  himself  already 
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out  of  danger,  when  Tarleton  fell  upon  him,  be- 
fore his  men  could  arm  or  mount.  He  lost  150 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  300  in 
prisoners,  all  his  stores,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
artillery,  and  1000  stand  of  arms.  Tarleton  had 
moved  so  rapidly  that  he  had  left  half  of  his  de- 
tachment behind  him,  overpowered  with  heat  and 
fatigue.  He  made  his  attack  with  only  100  dra- 
goons and  60  of  the  light  infantry ;  and  the  only 
loss  he  sustained  amounted  to  nine  killed  and  six 
wounded.  Most  of  Sumter's  people  were  militia. 
Lord  Comwallis  now  sent  again  emissaries  into 
North  Carolina  to  assure  the  royalists  that  he  would 
march  into  their  country  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
up  some  necessary  supplies  from  Charlestown,  and 
to  invite  them  to  fly  to  arms  and  seize  the  most 
yiolent  of  their  persecutors,  with  all  the  magazines 
and  stores  collected  for  the  use  of  the  republican 
army.  But  before  he  began  his  march  he  gave 
some  examples  of  severity.  The  estates  of  all 
those  who  had  broken  their  parole  or  their  oath, 
and  who  had  left  the  province,  were  ordered  to  be 
sequestered:  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to 
seize  upon  them,  and,  after  an  allowance  for  the 
support  of  the  wives  and  families  of  such  delin- 
quents, the  residue  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
estates  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 
Instant  death  was  denounced  against  those  who, 
after  taking  protections  and  accepting  service  under 
the  British  government,  should  ^desert ;  and,  to 
show  that  this  would  not  remain,  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  a  mere  threat,  he  hanged  some  few  of  the 
South  Carolina  militia  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
battle  near  Camden  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
British  protections  in  their  pockets :  and  as,  by  let- 
ters found  upon  some  of  the  oflScers  of  Gates's  army, 
it  was  discovered  that  sundry  persons  of  superior 
rank,  who  had  been  prisoners  upon  parole  in  Charles- 
town,  had  been  corresponding  witii  the  enemy,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  put  on  board  the  prison<8hips. 
On  the  8th  of  September  Comwallis  began  his 
march  fi-om  Camden  into  the  back  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  while  Major  Ferguson,  with  a  corps  of 
American  loyal  militia,  was  to  advance  right  through 
the  country  towards  the  frontiers  of  Virguiia, 
and  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry  and  the  light  infan- 
try to  pursue  an  intermediate  course.  For  some 
time  all  went  on  well,  and  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Tarleton  having  eftiected  a  junction  with 
the  chief  division  of  the  army,  Comwallis  took 
possession  of  Charlotte.  There  was  hardly  any 
fighting ;  but  the  patroles  and  couriers  were  fre- 
quently shot  at  and  killed  from  behind  trees,  and 
the  foraging  parties  were  generally  thinned  by 
American  rifles,  fired  by  men  who  lay  in  ambush 
and  then  fled  into  the  woods.  Comwallis  was  pre- 
paring to  advance  farther  into  North  Carolina, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Fergu- 
son had  been  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  Ame- 
rican royalists  with  him  cut  to  pieces  or  made  pri- 
soners, by  an  overwhelming  force  of  hardy  moun- 
taineers from  the  extreme  western  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  wild  and  fierce  men 


from  Kentucky  and  other  settlements  westward  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  who  were  in  good  part 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  armed  with  rifles.  The 
victors  hanged  on  the  spot  ten  of  their  prisoners, 
and  treated  the  rest  with  abominable  cmelty.  In 
consequence  of  this  reverse  Lord  Comwallis  fell 
back  upon  South  Carolina.  It  was  a  difficult  and 
disastrous  retreat : — it  rained  for  several  days  with- 
out intermission,  the  roads  were  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water,  the  men  had  no  tents  and  very  little 
food — sometimes  they  had  beef  and  no  bread,  at 
other  times  bread  and  no  beef — for  five  days  they 
had  nothing  but  Indian  com,  which  they  collected 
as  it  stood  in  the  field.  Lord  Comwallis  fell  sick 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
retreat  to  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  as  upon  every  other 
occasion  in  this  miserable  war,  behaved  with  great 


LoBD  Rawdov.    From  «  Picture  by  Sbee. 

energy  and  no  inconsiderable  military  skill.  At 
the  end  of  the  retreat  the  army  was  obliged  to  ford 
the  Catawba  River,  where  it  was  600  yards  wide, 
and  in  some  parts  nine  or  ten  feet  deep.  On  the 
29th  of  October  they  took  up  a  position  between 
Camden,  the  point  from  which  they  had  started, 
and  the  district  of  Ninety-six.  Comwallis  waited 
there  for  the  arrival  of  General  Leslie,  who  had 
been  detached  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  penetrate 
into  Virginia,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Com- 
wallis, but  who  was  now  ordered  round  by  sea 
to  Charlestown.  While  the  main  body  remained 
near  Camden,  Tarleton,  with  his  usual  flying 
column,  drove  back  an  enterprising  partisan 
named  Marion,  and  gave  another  defeat  to  his  old 
adversary  Sumter,  who  was  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  could  not  keep  the  field.  General  Gates  was 
superseded  by  General  Greene,  whom  Washington 
would  have  sent  to  the  south  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  Greene  found  himself  in  no  condition  to 
advance  into  South  Carolina,  and,  as  Comwallis 
was  too  weak  to  act  on  the  offensive,  the  campaign 
in  the  south  was  ended  for  the  year. 

On  the  side  of  New  York  a  variety  of  uncon- 
nected petty  enterprises  had  been  undertaken 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
Charlestown.  The  winter  had  been  unusually 
seyere:  the  rivers  from  Virginia  northward  had 
been  frozen  up  for  nearly  three  months^  and  even 
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the  arms  of  the  sea  had  been  in  many  places  pass- 
able upon  the  ice.  By  the  middle  of  January  the 
part  of  the  Hudson  called  the  North  River,  which 
forms  the  greatest  natural  defence  of  New  York, 
was  so  completely  covered  with  thick  ice,  that  the 
largest  army  with  the  heaviest  artillery  and  bag- 
gage might  have  crossed  it  with  ease.  By  this 
intense  frost  the  communication  between  the  city 
and  the  sea  was  cut  o£P,  the  ships  of  war  that 
remained  for  the  defence  of  the  garrison  and  all 
the  other  vessels  being  frozen  in  and  immoveable. 
Knyphausen,  who  expected  that  Washington 
would  avail  himself  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances to  attack  with  his  whole  force,  made  every 
preparation  in  his  power  to  receive  him :  he  landed 
all  the  seamen  from  the  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, and  formed  them  into  companies,  and  he 
embodied  the  inhabitants,  who  took  their  turn  of 
duty  with  the  regular  troops  and  the  royal  militia. 
But  Washington  was  not  in  a  state  to  attempt  any- 
thing so  bold  and  important :  his  army  had  been 
weakened  by  draughts  made  upon  it  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  south ;  he  had  scarcely  bread  or  clothes, 
or  blankets  for  the  men  that  remained  with  him  ; 
and  not  only  discontent  but  open  mutiny  began  to 
reign  in  his  camp.  Much  of  this  misery  arose 
from  the  desultory  but  destructive  expeditions  of 
the  British  in  the  preceding  year  against  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  but  much  also  was  attributable 
to  the  neglect  and  to  the  errors  of  congress,  and 
still  more  to  the  destruction  of  their  credit,  and 
the  general  refusal  of  their  paper  money.  If 
Washington  had  not  resorted  to  a  system  of  forced 
supplies,  his  weak  army  must  have  gone  to  their 
homes  or  have  perished  of  famine.  In  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  good  booty  in  provisions,  and  sur- 
prising the  garrison  there,  he  detached  Lord  Stir- 
ling to  Staten  Island.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  January  Stirling  crossed  over  the  ice  from  the 
Jersey  shore,  surprised  a  small  post,  and  made  a 
few  prisoners ;  but  he  was  quickly  obliged  to  quit 
the  island  and  run  back  over  the  ice ;  and  in  his 
retreat  he  lost  some  of  his  own  men,  who  served 
to  exchange  for  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.  In 
the  month  of  February  the  English  from  New 
York  made  an  ice-march,  to  drive  the  Americans 
from  a  post  at  Young's  house,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  White  Plains.  It  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  but  ended  in  complete  success ; 
for,  though  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their 
artillery  behind  them  buried  in  snow,  the  post  was 
stormed  and  carried,  40  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  90,  including  the  lieutenant-colonel,  com- 
mandant of  the  district,  were  made  prisoners. 
Meahwhile  Washington's  distresses  and  the  loss 
of  credit  of  congress  continued  on  the  increase. 
There  were  whole  days  on  which  that  general  had 
no  bread  or  biscuit  to  give  his  men :  the  supplies 
of  forage  had  failed,  and  a  great  proportion  of  his 
horses  had  perished  or  been  rendered  unfit  for 
service.  There  were  no  funds  or  credit  to  procure 
others,  and  his  quarter-master-general  was  unable 
to  transport  provisions  from  remote  magazines 


into  camp.  "This  circumstance,"  says  Wash- 
ington's best  biographer,  "reduced  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  painful  necessity  of  calling 
on  the  patriotism  of  private  citizens,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  military  impressment  should  a  volun- 
tary contribution  be  refiised,  for  those  means  of 
conveyance  which  the  government  could  not  sap- 
ply"* — ^which  means  that  private  individuals  were 
invited  to  furnish  horses,  waggons,  &c.,  and  were 
told  that  if  they  did  not  send  them  voluntarily 
they  would  be  taken  by  force.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  officers  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  long  with- 
out pay  and  incumbered  with  debts,  had  delivered 
a  remonstrance,  declaring  that  unless  their  com- 
plaints were  attended  to  within  three  days  they 
must  be  considered  as  having  resigned  their  com- 
missions. Washington  implored  them  to  renounce 
this  dangerous  resolution,  or  at  least  to  bear  up  a 
little  longer  under  their  privations  and  difficulties. 
His  personal  influence  was  great — greater  perhaps 
than  was  ever  obtained  by  a  man  in  the  like  dr- 
cumstances; — ^butthe  officers  did  not  extend  to  the 
legislature  the  high  respect,  the  veneration,  th^ 
entertained  for  the  commander-in-chiefl  "  At 
length,"  said  they,  "  we  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  &  legislature.  Reason  and  experience  forbid 
that  we  should  have  any.  Few  of  us  have  private 
fortunes;  many  have  families,  who  are  already 
suffering  everything  that  can  be  received  from  an 
ungratefiil  country.  Are  we  then  to  sufifer  all  the 
inconveniences,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  a  militaiy 
life,  while  our  wives  and  our  children  are  perishing 
for  want  of  common  necessaries  at  home  ?  •  •  . 
We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  excellency  that  we 
have  the  highest  sense  of  your  ability  and  virtue ; 
that  executing  your  orders  has  ever  given  us  plea- 
sure ;  that  we  love  the  service  and  love  our  coun- 
try ;  but,  when  that  country  gets  so  lost  to  virtue 
and  justice  as  to  forget  to  support  its  servants,  it 
then  becomes  their  duty  to  retire  from  its  service." 
Compelled  by  their  terrors  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  at  last  made  a  financial  effort,  and  furnished 
the  suffering  officers  with  some  part  of  their  arrears. 
But  similar  complaints  were  continually  recurring 
among  other  portions  of  the  army.  For  a  lonj 
time  Washington's  earnest  remonstraDces  met 
with  little  attention  from  the  civil  patriots  Bitting 
in  congress,  who,  suffering  no  positive  privations 
themselves,  seem  to  have  entertained  a  notion  that 
the  power  of  endurance  of  the  soldiery  was  bound- 
less :  but  at  last  a  committee  of  three  was  aent  to 
Washington's  camp,  and  these  civilians  reported 
that  the  army  had  received  no  pay  for  five  months ; 
that  everything  was  wanting ;  that  every  depart- 
ment of  the  army  was  pennyless,  and  had  not  even 
the  shadow  of  credit  left;  and,  finally,  that  the 
patience  of  the  soldiers,  tried  by  long  and  compli- 
cated sufferings,  was  on  the  point  of  being  wholly 
exhausted.  Congress  then  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  it  would  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  original  pay  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  and 
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that  the  entire  pay  should  be  finally  made  good. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  wanted  hard  dollars  in 
hand,  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  paper  promises, 
and  the  less  so  as  they  doubted  the  ability  of  con* 
gress  to  perform  those  promises.  On  the  25th  of 
May  two  Connecticut  regiments  paraded  under 
arms,  declaring  that  they  would  either  return  home 
or  obtain  subsistence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Although  the  men  of  Washington's  other  regiments 
did  not  actually  join  the  mutineers,  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  suppress  the  mutiny.  By  great 
exertions  on  the -part  of  the  officers  and  by  the 
timely  appearance  of  a  brigade  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  leaders  were  secured  and  the  two  regiments 
brought  back  to  their  duty.  But  Washington  and 
the  whole  staff  were  alarmed  by  the  temper  of 
the  men,  and  the  loud  complaints  proceeding 
from  every  one  of  the  regiments,  who  declared  that 
their  sufferings  were  too  great  to  be  borne — ^that 
they  wanted  immediate  relief,  and  must  have  some 
present  substantial  recompense  for  their  services.* 
A  paper  moreover  was  found  in  the  camp,  which 
apparently  had  been  brought  in  from  New  York, 
containing  sundry  arguments  and  representations 
to  induce  the  men  to  abandon  a  cause  which  was 
desperate,  and  incompetent  and  dishonest  leaders 
who  left  them  to  starve.  No  other  man  in  America 
could  have  prevailed  over  these  discontents  of  the 
army ;  and  any  other  general  would  have  quar- 
relled long  before  with  congress ;  but  Washington, 
with  marvellous  temper  and  forbearance,  continued 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  devotedness  with  which  he  had  inspired  his 
ofi&cers  and  men  preserved  the  weak  array  from 
dissolution.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted — and 
Washington  himself  admitted  the  fact — that  with- 
out the  pecuniary  and  other  aids  now  coming  from 
France  the  hope  of  the  republicans  was  altogether 
forlorn.  Encouraged  by  reports  of  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  American  troops,  and  of  the  dis- 
contents of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 
been  harrowed  and  impoverished  by  a  continual 
repetition  of  impressments  and  forced  levies, 
Greneral  Knyphausen  detached  a  considerable  force 
under  Brigadiers  Mathew  and  Stirling,  who  landed 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  and  early  next  morning  marched  up 
the  country  towards  Springfield.  But  they  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  the  people 
joining  them ;  they  were  attacked  in  a  loose  bush- 
fighting  manner  by  the  militia,  mixed  with  bodies 
of  regulars,  whom  Washington  had  detached  in 
that  direction;  and  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Elizabethtown.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
this  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  from  Charles- 
town.  He  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  move- 
ment which  Knyphausen  had  ordered ;  but,  as  the 
troops  were  there,  and  as  Washington  had  come 
down  to  the  hills  near  Springfield  to  protect  the 
Jerseys,  he  resolved  to  attempt  bringing  him  to 
action.  Deceived  by  some  feints  made  by  the 
British,  Washington  marched  towards  Pompton 
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to  defend  West  Point,  leaving  General  Greene  at 
Springfield.  Clinton,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
moved  right  on  to  Springfield  in  two  columns,  and 
entirely  defeated  Greene  before  Washington  could 
get  back  to  hisae^istance.  The  British  then  took 
possession  of  tjbieiikown  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
But  Washingtoikicould  not  be  brought  to  action, 
and  Clinton,  who  expected  every  hour  the  arrival 
of  the  French  armament,  withdrew  from  the 
Jerseys  and  passed  over  to  New  York  on  the  2.5th 
of  June.  In  the  mean  time  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, the  forerunner  of  good  news,  had  arrived 
at  Washington's  head  quarters  with  the  assurance 
that  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  sending  a  con- 
siderable land  force  as  well  as  fleet  to  co-operate 
in  the  United  States.  The  intelligence  gave  new 
life  and  hope  to  congress  and  the  several  state 
legislatures,  and  extraordinary  efibrts  were  made 
to  raise  and  procure  money  in  order  to  give  the 
army  some  appearance  of  respectability  before  the 
arrival  of  their  French  allies.  There  were  no 
longer  any  jealous  murmurs  as  to  the  admission  of 
these  foreign  trodps,  for  nearly  every  man  felt 
that  without  their  assistance  the  struggle  was,  at 
least  for  the  present,  next  to  hopeless.  Bills  were 
drawn  on  Franklin  and  Jay  at  Paris,  and  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  demanded  from  the  states  of  the 
union  within  thirty  days.  The  several  state  legis- 
latures'passed  laws  and  did  what  they  could ;  but 
the  money  came  in  slowly ;  and,  as  late  as  the  end  of 
June,  Washington's  army  were  shoeless  and  shirt- 
less. On  the  13th  of  July  the  anxiously  expected 
French  armament  arrived  at  Rhode  Island:  it 
consisted  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates, 
and  a  number  of  transports,  having  on  board  t)000 
veteran  troops ;  the  fleet  being  commanded  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Temay,  and  the  troops  by  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
and  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Minden.  To 
obviate  the  quarrels  about  rank  and  precedence, 
which  had  raged  so  fiercely  between  M.  SufiVein 
and  the  American  commanders — ^possibly  the  latter 
might  have  been  found  less  punctilious  now — 
Washington  received  a  commission  from  Louis 
XVI.  as  a  lieutenant-general  of  France ;  and,  as  the 
French  troops  were  to  be  considered  as  auxiliaries, 
they  were  to  cede  the  post  of  honour  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, Count  de  Rochambeau  placing  himself 
under  the  American  commander-in-chief.  Wash- 
ington hastened  to  welcome  the  count ;  an  inter- 
change of  the  warmest  professions  of  esteem, 
friendship,  and  confidence  took  place  between  the 
French  and  the  Americans,  and,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Washington,  his  officers,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  affection,  engrafted  on  the  American  cock- 
ade, which  was  black,  the  white  cockade  of 
France.  Some  perceptible  differences,  how- 
ever, arose  at  once :  the  Americans  thought  that 
the  French  had  come  over  late  in  the  season,  and 
the  French  complained  that  the  American  army 
were  not  ready  to  co-operate,  late  as  it  was.  Wash- 
ington pressed  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  New 
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Ywk ;  but  this  could  not  be  attempted  without  a 
decided  superiority  at  sea;  and  before  anything 
could  be  done  Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  Sandy 
Hook,  and  gave  that  superiority  to  the  British. 
Dc  Temay  foimd  himself  blockaded  in  Newport 
harbour  and  unable  to  move;  but  Rochambeau 
had  so  fortified  himself  on  that  island  that  he  could 
not  be  well  attacked  by  any  force  that  Clinton 
could  spare  fmn  New  York.  Yet  while  de  Ter- 
nay  lay  inactive  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  Count  de  Guichen  with  another  and  much 
stronger  fleet,  consisting  both  of  French  and 
Spaniards,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  8000  men 
and  proceeded  to  Huntington  Bay,  in  the  Sound, 
intending  an  attack  upon  Rochambeau  if  a  landing 
could  be  effected,  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with 
the  fleet,  sailed  round  Long  Islsnd  in  order  to 
co-operate  by  sea.  But  the  English  admiral,  on 
a  near  view  of  the  French  fleet,  thought  it  too 
strongly  poated  to  be  assailed ;  some  disagreements 
broke  out  between  him  and  Clinton,  and,  during 
their  absence  from  New  York,  Washington,  who 
had  been  greatly  reinforced,  suddenly  passed  the 
North  River  and  approached  King's  Bndge  as  if 
intmding  an  attack  on  New  York ;  and  thus  Clin- 
ton thought  himself  compelled  to  return  for  the 
protection  of  that  citv.  Arbuthnot  remained  to 
block  up  the  Froich  fleet,  and  as  soon  as  Clinton 
retumea  to  New  York  Washington  retreated  to 
his  old  positions.  It  was  evident  that  little  could 
be  done  or  attempted  by  the  allies  during  thb 
campaign,  for  by  this  time  it  waa  known  that  the 
combined  fleet  under  de  Guichen  waa  not  likely 
to  make  the  coast  of  America  this  year,  and  there- 
fore that  the  naval  superknity  must  remain  with 
the  Britiah.* 

The  operations  of  the  great  hostile  fleets  had 
been  confined  to  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, sailing  from  Gibraltar,  reached  St  Lucie  on 
the  27th  of  March,  and,  having  joined  Admiral 
Hyde  Parker,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
spectable fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the 
line  and  six  frigates.  The  French  admiral,  de 
Guichen^  had  been  for  several  days  parading  in 
sight  of  St.  Lucie,  and  had  only  quitted  that  water 
a  few  hours  before  Rodney's  arrival,  to  retire  to 
Foit  Royal  Bay,  Martinique.  On  the  2nd  of 
April  Rtxlney  with  his  whole  force  appeared  off 
Fort  Royal  and  continued  there  for  two  days  ofler- 
ing  the  enemy  batde.  But,  as  de  Guichoi  did  not 
choose  to  accept  the  challensre,  and  as  he  waa  too 
advantagieously  posted  to  be  attacked  at  his  anchor^ 
age,  Rodney  r^umed  to  St,  Lucie,  leaving  some 
£Mt-sailing  vessels  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  de  Guichen 
pat  to  sea.  Rodney,  warned  of  the  fact,  pot  out 
after  him  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th  the  British  were  near  enough 
to  count  the  French  fleet,  which  then  consisted  of 
twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  a 
kigger,  and  a  cutter.     Night  coming  on,  Rodney 
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fbrmed  his  fleet  into  the  line  of  batde  a-bead, 
keeping  sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  by  their  ma- 
nceuvres,  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  fighting.      On 
the  morning  of  the  llth  the  wind  favoured  the 
British,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage.     Rodney,  under  a  press  of  sail,  neared  the 
French,  and  a  little  before  the  hour  of  noon  he 
threw  out  his  signal  for  every  ship  to  bear  down 
and  attack  the  rear  of  the  French  as  closely  as  ahe 
could,  in  order  to  break  their  line  and  b^  them 
in  paits.     But  several  captains  who  had  not  be- 
haved very  well  in  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent  were 
not  sufficiently  obedient  to  this  signal :   the  spirit 
of  political  party  reigned  in  the  fleet;   Rodney 
was  hated  or  envied  as  a  Tory  and  a  frigid  of  mi- 
nisters, and  other  feelings  of  jealousy  or  irritation 
checked  the  efforts  of  men  who  did  not  want  ooo- 
rage,  but  who  were  sufficiently  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple and  patriotism  to  permit  these  baae  modves 
to  interfere  with  their  duty.     Meanwhile  Rodney, 
in  the  *  Sandwich,'  came  to  close  quarters  widi 
the  French,  and  began  a  tremendous  fire  about 
one  o'clock,  repeating  his  signals  to  his  captains 
to  follow  Hs  example.    But  several  ships  con- 
tinued at  a  cautious  distance,  and  the  admiral  was 
left  to  contend  for  some  time  with  three  French 
ships  of  the  line.     Having  beaten  de  Goichen's 
ship  fairly  out  of  the  line,  and  having  compelled 
two  others  to  bear  away,  he  had  fully  succeeded  in 
his  plan  of  breaking  the  Hue  or  separating  the 
French  fleet  into  two  unequal  parts ;  and,  if  his  in- 
feriors in  command  had  done  what  they  ought,  the 
exploit  performed  two  years  later  upon  Coimt  de 
Grasse  would  have  been  achieved  this  day.      But 
only  five  or  six  of  Rodney's  captains  exerted  them- 
selves ;  the  French  were  allowed  time  to  haul  off 
afler  Uieir  admiral  and  re-form  thdr  line ;  and 
then  de  Guichen,  who  had  not  wished  to  fight  at 
all,  stood  away  with  the  whole  fleet  under  a  press 
of  saiL    The  *  Sandwich,'  Rodney's  ship,  waa  in 
no  condition  lo  pursue,  for  ahe  had  sustained  so 
much  damage  in  her  unequal  action,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  9ht  could  be  kept  above   water.* 
On  the  wh(de  this  was  a  day  disgraceful  to  the 
British  navy.    The  slight  inferiority  of  force  ought 
not  to  have  weighed  with  any  of  the  captains,  vid 
when  Rodnev's  grand  idea  was  actually  worked 
out,  and  the  trench  line  broken,  the  destruction 
of  the  greater  part  of  de  Guidic^'s  fleet  was  ine- 
viuble,  and  a  work  of  comparative  ease,  if  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  had  attended  to  the 
often-repeated  signaL     In  his  dispatches  Rodn^ 
censured  the  conduct  of  his  captains  aa  it  deserved ; 
but  the  admiralty  thought  it  proper  or  prudent  W 
suppress  the  passage.      In  his  private  fettos  to 
his  wife  he  complained  moat  bitterly.    In  the  end, 
however,  one  of  his  captains  was  tried  by  a  oont- 
martial  and  broken;   and    gradually    the  dhcr 
commanders  were  brought  to  a  belter  aenie  of 
their  duty.     Perhaps  not  one  of  these  men  oould 
be  accused  of  any  deficiency  in  course  and  enter^ 
prise ;  but  the  madness  of  faction  hiid  got  aiDCBg 
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them.     Ab  de  Guichen  had  disappeared  Rodney 
made  every  poBsible  effort  to  refit  the  ship*  that  had 
been  disabled,  and  to  put  a  better  spirit  into  those 
which  had  kept  aloof  during  the  heat  of  the  action. 
On  the  20th  he  again  got  sight  of  the  French,  and 
pursued  them  for  three  successive  days  without 
effect.     Their  object  was  to  make  Fort  Royal  Bay, 
in  Martinique,  where  alone  they  could  conveni- 
ently repair  their  ships,  some  of  which  had  been 
cruelly  battered  in  the  action,  particularly  by  the 
•Sandwich.'      Rodney,    however,    succeeded    in 
cutting  them  off  from  Martinique;   and,  rather 
than  risk  another  engagement,  de  Guichen  took 
shelter  \mder  Guadaloupe.     Rodney  then  returned 
to  St.  Lucie  to  refit  and  to  land  his  wounded.     He 
had  lost  about  120  in  killed,  and  his  wounded 
amounted  to  about  350.    De  Guichen  had  suffered 
far  more  severely.    On  the  10th  of  May  the  hostile 
fleets  again  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  sea,  be- 
tween St.  Lucie  and  Martinique.     De  Guichen 
avoided  coming  to  a  general  action,  and  his  ships, 
being  superior  in  sailing  qualities,  were  enabled  to 
tantalize  the  English  with  near  approaches  and 
sudden  retreats.     Twice,  however,  the  van  of  the 
French  ventured  too  near  and  were  brought  under 
Rodney's  guns  to  their  manifest  disadvantage.   On 
the  2l8t  the  French  were  again  out  of  sight,  and, 
having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  at  last  got 
into  the  long-desired  harbour  of  Fort  Royal.  Rod- 
ney, full  of  anxious  thoughts,  ran  into  Barbadoes, 
being  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  fleet  from 
Spain  to  join  the  French.     Having  improved  the 
condition  of  his  own  fleet  as  much  as  the  short- 
ness of  time  would  permit,  he  left  Barbadoes,  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Spaniards  on  their 
route  to  Martinique,  and  destroying  them  before 
the  French  should  be  apprized  of  their  fate.     But 
the  cautious  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Joseph  Solano, 
instead  of  sailing  direct  to  Martinique,  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  stopped  short  at  Guadaloupe,  and 
dispatched  a  frigiOe  to  inform  de  Guichen  of  his 
whereabout.      The  French  admiral  immediately 
sailed  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  Ibe,  and,  keeping 
to  leeward  of  the  islands,  joined  Solano,  who  had 
brought  with  him  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  several 
frigates,  and  a  swarm   of  transports,  containing 
from  10,000  to  12^000  land  troops  and  a  consi- 
derable train  of  artillery.     Before  this  vast  supe- 
riority of  force  Rodney  was  obliged  to  retire ;  and 
he   retreated  with  the  sad  conviction    that  the 
French  and    Spaniards  united  tnttst    be  strong 
enough  to  capture  every  British  island  in  those 
seas.    But  the  Spaniards  had  so  overcrowded  their 
transports,  and  had  been  so  careless  of  the  health 
of  their  men*  that  >  terrible  sickness  .broke  out 
among  them,  and  esttetided  its  ravages    to  the 
French  fleet.    The  men  perished  by  scores  and 
then  by  hundreds  in  a  day.    In  order  to  check  the 
frightful  mortality,  it  was  agreed  to  land  the  troops 
and  part  of  the  seamen ;   and  to  this  end  the  com- 
bined fleet  proceeded  to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  in  Mar- 
tinique,  where  some    time  was   consumed,  and 
where  fierce  dissensions  and  old  national  animo- 


sities broke  out  between  the  French  and  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  commanders,  moreover,  could  not 
dgree  as  to  the  line  of  operations  to  be  pur- 
sued. All  these  circumstances  saved  Jamaica 
and  our  other  islands,  and  condemned  the  Ame- 
ricans, de  Temay,  Rochambeau,  and  all  the 
French  serving  in  America,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  ardent  hopes  of  a  prompt  co-opera- 
tion. On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  tlie  com- 
bined fleets  sailed  out  of  Fort  Royal  Bay  without 
making  signals  [or  showing  lights,  and  directed 
their  course  to  St.  Domingo.  Here,  to  all  appear- 
ance sorry  that  they  had  ever  met,  they  separated, 
de  Guichen  returning  to  Europe  with  the  home- 
ward-bound convoy  from  the  French  sugar  islands, 
and  Solano  with  the  Spanish  fleet  proceeding  to 
the  Havannah  to  assist  in  the  military  operations 
which  his  countrymen  were  carrying  on  in  Florida. 
Rodney,  having  detached  part  of  his  force  to 
Jamaica,  set  sail  for  New  York  with  eleven  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  news  of  his  ap- 
proach and  of  the  retreat  of  de  Guichen  overthrew 
all  the  plans  of  Washington,  de  Temay,  and 
Rochambeau.  To  concert  some  new  scheme  of 
operation,  these  commanders  had  a  personal  inter- 
view, upon  the  21st  of  September,  at  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut.  But,  under  circumstances  so  discou- 
raging, neither  Washington  nor  Rochambeau 
knew  what  to  propose,  and  all  the  visions  of  hope 
which  had  been  raised  early  in  the  year  bv  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  Spain,  the  combined 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  the  declaration  of  Prussia, 
and  the  armed  neutrality — '*  acceded  to,"  says 
Washington,  "  by  other  powers  of  Europe  for  hu- 
miliating the  naval  pride  and  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain"— ^the  momentary  superiority  of  France  and 
Spain  at  sea  in  Europe,  the  Irish  claims  and  the 
English  disturbances^  now  seemed  vanishing  into 
thin  air,  and  Washington  himself  concluded  that 
his  campaign  must  this  year,  as  the  last,  end  in- 
actively and  ingloriously.* 

During  his  absence  at  Hartford  a  plot  was  ma- 
tured which  had  well  nigh  multiplied  to  a  fatal 
extent  his  embarrassments  and  difficulties.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  horse- 
dealer  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general,  and  who  had  displayed  more  real  mili- 
tary genius  and  inspiration  than  all  the  gene- 
rals put  together,  American  or  English,  engaged 
in  this  war,  together  with  the  most  undaunted 
personal  courage,  had  conceived  himself  harshly 
used  by  congress,  and  had  opened  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  over  to  the  king's  service  with  some  of 
the  troops  he  commanded,  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  the  strong  and  important 
post  of  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  about  sixty 
miles  above  New  York,  which  he  was  then  occu- 
pying. In  order  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
wounds  he  had  received  in  various  battles,  and  to 
setde  some  long  and  large  accounts  with  congress, 
Arnold  had  been  appointed  to  the  tranquil  post  of 
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military  governor  of  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  the 
British  had  evacuated  that  city  in  1178.     There 
he  kept  open  house,  living  in  a  most  sumptuous 
manner ;  and  his  lavish  hospitality  soon  came  to  be 
criticised  even  by  those  who  showed  no  reluctance 
to  partake  of  it.     This  train  of  life,  with  all  the 
costly  paraphernalia  of  horses,  equipages,  and  ser- 
vants, soon  swelled  his  debts,  which  were  not  incon- 
siderable before.     As  eager  for  money  as  he  was 
lavish  in  spending  it,  he  entered  into  various  com- 
mercial speculations,   and  took  shares  in  several 
privateers  :   but  his   privateers  brought  him  no 
profit — his  genius  for  trade  was  not  equal  to  his 
genius  for  war,  or  circumstances  were  not  equally 
favourable  for   its   display, — and  everything  went 
wrong    and  plunged  him   still  deeper  in   debt. 
These  details  are  derfved  from  mifriendly  sources — 
from   men   who   were  almost  maddened  by  his 
treachery  to  their  cause ;   but  we  believe  it  must 
be  admitted  as  a  proved  fact,  that  Arnold  was  an 
extravagant  and  unprincipled  man,  who  never  at 
any  time  of  his  life — not  even  when  shedding  his 
blood  like  water — acted  upon  a  high  or  noble 
motive.     From  his  first  exploits  with  Ethan  Allen 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  his  wondrous  march  up 
the  Kennebec  River,  down  to  the  affair  of  Sara- 
toga, to  the  success  of  which  he  had  so  capitally 
contributed,  his  life  had  been  a  series  of  dashing 
exploits  and  incessant  exertions :  his  claims  on  con- 
gress were  therefore  large,  and  possibly,  in  his  ima- 
gination and  self-appreciation,  were  illimitable.  But 
congress,  in  their  poverty,  refused  to  allow  him 
the  sums  of  money  he  claimed  for  his  past  ser- 
vices and  disbursements,  and  submitted  his  ac- 
counts  to  the  revision  of  some  economical  and 
harsh  commissioners,  who  reduced  the  sum  total 
very  considerably.     Arnold  then  appealed  to  con- 
gress ;  congress  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
re-examine  the  accounts,  and  this  committee  ended 
by  declaring  that  the  commissioners  had  not  allowed 
too  little,  but  too  much,  and  that  Arnold's  balance 
ought  to  be  reduced.     Hereupon  Arnold  gave  way 
to  bitter  complaints  of  ill  usage  and. ingratitude, 
attacking  simdry  members  of  congress  who  were 
rather  famed  for  exercising  a  licence  of  speech 
themselves  than  for  patiently  enduring  it,  at  their 
own  cost,  in  others.      As  quickly  as  the  echo  in 
a  proper  place  follows  the  original  sound,  accu- 
sations and  charges  were  got  up  in  that  legis- 
lature against  the    hot  and  incautious  general; 
and   Arnold   was  soon  brought  before   a  court- 
martial,    under    arrest,    to    answer    for    various 
frauds  and  peculations  on  the  funds  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  and  for  extortion  on  the  good 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  he  had  been 
living  and  revelling.      We  cannot  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  evidence  produced  against  him  on 
his  trial.     Arnold,  of  course,  maintained  that  it 
was  false  and  malicious,  invented  or  bought  by 
his  personal  enemies;   and  that   in   the  state  of 
faction  and  fury  in  which  men's  minds  then  were, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  voice  of  justice  to  make 
itself  heard.    The  executive  government  of  Penn- 


sylvania exhibited  the  charges  against  him  ;  ani 
the  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimandd 
by  the  commander-in-chief — a  sentence  which  cd 
the  more  deeply  as  Arnold  considered  himself  fio 
superior  as  a  soldier  to  Washington,  and  £uicied 
that  Washington  had  been  jealous  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired.     The  sentence,  however,  was  ap- 
proved by  congress  and  actually  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    How,  after  this  blow  to  the  feelings  oft 
man  who  was  known  to  be  excessively  proud  tad 
excessively  resentful,  congress  and  Washingtoa 
should  have  continued  to  employ  him  in  the  annj, 
and  to  entrust  to  his  care  a  place  of  vital  import- 
ance,  passes  our  comprehension.     But  so  it  w«; 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was    given  ii 
January,  1779,  and  in  the  course  of  the  presest 
summer  Arnold,  with  all  his  military  rank,  wai 
invested  with  the  command  of  West  Point  on  tk 
Hudson,  upon  the  possession  of  which  depended 
all  direct  communication  between  the  northern  ind 
middle  states.     Some  time  before  obtaining  ths 
important  command  he  had  TVTitten  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Robinson,  an  officer  on  Clinton's  staff,  to 
intimate  that  his  political  principles  had  undergox 
a  change,  and  that  it  was  now  his  heart's  wish  to 
restore  himself  to  the  favour  of  his  king  by  some 
signal  service.     This  letter,  of  course,  opened  the 
way  to  a  correspondence  with  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  as  every  other  commands 
would  have  done,  encouraged  a  disafiectkm  b? 
which   he  was   to  profit.     The  officer   of  mos 
literary  acquirements  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  d^ 
gant  and  amiable  men  in  the  British  army,  wv 
Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-general  and  aide-d^ 
camp  to  Sir  Henry.     Poor  Andr^,  who  had  Dot 
been  born  and  bred  a  soldier,  seems  not  to  haie 


Major  Andre.    From  a  Picture  painted  by  himidf. 

been  aware  that  such  services,  however  useful  or 
necessary,  are  not  coveted  by  officers  who  pique 
themselves  on  their  honour.    It  is  to  be  noted. 
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however,  that  he  was  bound  by  strong  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  affection  to  his  commander-in-chief, 
and  that  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  Arnold 
would  naturally  require  the  agency  of  an  officer  of 
high  consideration,  and  in  the  close  confidence  of 
Chnton.  After  corresponding  for  some  time  with 
the  American  general  under  the  disguise  of  mer- 
cantile language  and  feigned  names,  Andrt^  un- 
dertook to  confer  personidly  with  Arnold  in  order 
to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  For  this 
purpose  he  repaired  on  board  the  *  Vulture'  sloop 
of  war,  whidi  had  been  sent  up  the  river  to  a 
station  convenient. for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near 
as  to  excite  suspicion.  The  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith, 
without  the  American  posts,  and  upon  what  was 
strictly  neutral  ground,  was  chosen  for  the  inter- 
view ;  and  there,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  22nd 
of  September,  while  Washington  was  conferring 
with  the  French  general,  Andrt^  and  Arnold  met 
and  arranged  everything  for  the  delivery  of  West 
Point  to  the  British  on  the  Monday  following. 
Before  the  conference  ended  daylight  appeared; 
and,  to  avoid  e&citing  suspicion,  Arnold  proposed 
that  Andrt^  should  remain  concealed  until  the 
return  of  darkness.  Andre  agreed ;  but,  it  is  said, 
refused  peremptorily  to  be  carried  within  the 
American  posts :  but  we  believe  that  he  had  n(^ 
occasion  to  refuse,  and  that  no  such  proposal  was 
ever  made  by  Arnold,  who  could  have  no  possible 
motive  for  conducting  him  within  the  posts,  but 
the  strongest  reasons  in  the  world  to  keep  him  out 
of  sight.  They  continued  together  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  during  which  Arnold  placed  some 
necessary  papers  in  the  hands  of  Andre.  At  night 
when  Andre  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Hudson 
to  get  on  board  the  ^  Vulture'  sloop,  the  American 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  refused 
to  carry  him  back :  according  to  one  account  their 
suspicions  were  excited,  according  to  another  they 
objected  because  the  '  Vulture'  had  shifted  her  an- 
chorage during  the  day  in  consequence  of  a  gun 
which  had  been  brought  down  to  the  shore  to  bear 
upon  her  without  the  knowledge  of  Arnold.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Andre  resolved  to  travel  to 
New  York  by  land ;  and  Arnold,  who  still  lin- 
gered at  the  house,  insisted  that  he  must  lay  aside 
his  English  uniform,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn 
under  a  surtout,  and  put  on  plain  clothes,  in  order 
to  avoid  detection.  Andrii  very  reluctantly  as- 
sented ;  and  then,  Tilth  a  pass  from  Arnold,  autho- 
rizing him,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  to 
proceed  on  the  public  service  to  the  White  Plains, 
or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  and  with  Mr.  Smith 
for  his  guide,  the  major  took  the  road  for  New 
York.  When  he  reached  the  next  American  post 
he  found  himself  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent 
suspicion,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commanding 
oflScer,  and  to  remain  there  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  he  continued  his  journey,  and  Smith, 
having  conducted  him  within  view  of  the  English 
lines,  left  him  a  little  below  Pine's  Bridge,  a 
village  on  the  Croton.  Andre  rode  on  alone,  and 
by  virtue  of  Arnold's  pass  he  had  passed  the  last 
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of  the  American  posts,  and  was  about  entering  the 
village  of  Jarrytown,  on  the  neutral  ground  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  with  the  agree- 
able feeling  that  all  danger  and  necessity  of 
disguise  were  over,  when  three  men,  who  had 
been  lurking  behind  some  bushes,  rushed  out  upon 
the  road  before  his  horse's  head,  and  took  hold  of 
the  rein.  The  unfortunate  Andr<$  either  fancied, 
from  the  locality  and  its  nearness  to  New  York, 
that  they  were  royalists,  or  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  altogether :  he  hastily  asked  the  men  whence 
they  were,  and,  being  answered  "  From  below,'* 
which  in  the  language  of  the  district  signified  from 
New  York,  and  suspecting  no  deception,  he  an- 
swered "So  am  I."  This  was  quite  enough 
for  the  Americans,  who  instantly  began  to  search 
his  person  for  papers.  Finding  out  his  mis- 
take too  late,  he  offered  them  a  purse  of  gold 
and  his  watch  to  allow  him  to  pass  on ;  but  the 
bribe  was  rejected,  and  no  attention  paid  to  his 
more  tempting  offer  of  getting  them  promotion 
in  the  British  army,  or  an  immense  reward  in 
money  from  government  if  they  would  accompany 
him  to  New  York.*  They  found  concealed  in  his 
boots  the  various  papers  which  Arnold  had  written, 
and  which  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of 
the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point, 
and  a  copy  of  some  interesting  statements  which 
had  lately  been  laid  before  a  council  of  war  by 
General  Washington.  The  three  men,  who  be- 
longed to  the  republican  New  York  militia,  im- 
mediately carried  him  before  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouting 
parties,  or  the  out-posts.  Andre's  great  anxiety 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  Arnold.  It  is 
said  that,  maintaining  his  assumed  character 
of  John  Anderson,  he  deceived  the  American 
colonel  and  induced  him  to  dispatch  an  ex- 
press to  Arnold  as  his  commanding  officer,  with 
the  intelligence  that  John  Anderson  was  stopped 
and  taken.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true :  if  the 
militia  men  were  not  acquainted  with  Arnold's 
handwriting,  or  sensible  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
correspondence — ^and  we  suspect  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  shrewdness  of  these  men  to  charge 
them  with  any  such  ignorance — 'Jameson  must  have 
known  the  writing  well,  and  have  been  fully  aware 
of  its  tendency,  and  to  what  a  capital  extent  it  in- 
volved Arnold:  therefore  if  Jameson  sent  an 
express  to  Arnold,  he  must  have  done  so  merely  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger  and  give  him  time  to 
escape.  But  it  appears  that  Jameson's  express 
was  not  sent  to  Arnold  at  all,  but  to  Washington ; 
and  that  his  letter  announced  the  seizure  "  of 
several  interesting  and  important  papers,  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  General  Arnold;"  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Andrei,  or  some  other 
person  interested  in  the  fate  of  Arnold,  found  means 
to  give  him  quick  notice  of  his  danger.  But,  how- 
ever warned,  Arnold  certainly  received  intelligence 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  just  in  time  to  permit 

*  Tlie  namet  of  these  men  were  John  Paulding.  David  WilUam«» 
and  Ihmic  Vanwert. 
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him  to  make  his  escape,  and  only  a  few  hours 
before  Washington  arrived  at  West  Point  from 
Connecticut.  He  instantly  took  a  hurried  leave  of 
his  wife  and  infant  child,  left  his  wife  in  a  swoon, 
mounted  the  horse  of  his  aide-de-camp,  which  was 
ready  saddled,  galloped  down  to  a  part  of  the  river 
where  he  had  a  barge  in  readiness,  and  rowed  off 
to  the  *  Vulture*  sloop.  As  soon  as  Andr^  thought 
that  he  was  out  of  danger  he  announced  his  own 
name  and  rank  in  the  British  army ;  and,  with  more 
anxiety  for  his  military  honour  than  for  his  life,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  to  secure  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  having  assumed  a  mean 
character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest. 
"  The  request  I  have  to  make  to  your  excellency," 
said  he,  *'and  I  am  conscious  that  I  address 
myself  well,  is,  that,  in  any  rigour  policy  may 
dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  towards  me  may  mark 
that,  though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with  nothing 
dishonourable ;  as  no  motive  could  be  mine  but  the 
service  of  my  Icing,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an 
impostor."  He  then  mentioned  the  condition  of 
the  American  gentlemen  at  Charlestown,  who,  being 
either  on  parole  or  under  Lord  Comwallis's  pro- 
tection, had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
British.  **  Though,"  said  he,  "  their  situation  is 
not  similar  to  mine,  they  are  objects  who  may  be 
sent  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom  the 
treatment  I  receive  may  affect."  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  Washington's  mind.  After  reinforcing 
the  garrison  of  West  Point  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment from  his  army,  and  adopting  various  precau- 
tions which  he  deemed  necessary,  as  he  knew  not 
how  far  Arnold's  disaffection  might  have  extended, 
and  strongly  suspected  some  officers  on  that  gene- 
ral's staff,  Washington  attended  to  the  case  of 
Andrt?,  and  appointed  a  board  of  general  officers 
to  inquire  into  it.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  soon  as 
he  was  aware  of  Andre's  arrest,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Washington,  stating,  that  he  had  permitted  Major 
Andr«5  to  go  to  Major-General  Arnold  at  the 
particular  request  of  that  general  officer  ^  that  he 
landed  with  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  Arnold,  and 
that  he  trusted  Washington,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  immediately  liberate  him.  In 
Clinton's  letter  was  enclosed  a  note  to  him  from 
Arnold,  in  which  the  latter  affirmed  that  he  had 
sent  Major  Andr^  a  flag  of  truce,  and  finally  given 
him  passports  for  his  safe  return ;  all  which,  he 
said,  he  had  then  a  right  to  do,  being  in  the 
actual  service  of  America,  and  commanding 
general  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies. 
Washington  did  not  reply  to  Clinton's  letter, 
which  was  written  on  the  26th,  until  the  SOth, 
when  his  board  of  general  officers  had  already 
declared  Andn*  to  be  a  spy.  That  court  had  con- 
sisted of  Major-General  Greene,  president ;  Lord 
Stiriing,  major-general;  Lafayette  the  Frenchman, 
Steuben  the  Prussian,  ten  other  American  generals, 
and  John  Lawrens  the  judge-advocate.  This 
board  reported  that  Andre  had  come  on  shore  on 
an  interview  with  General  Arnold  in  a  private  and 


secret  manner ;  that  he  had  changed  his  dress 
within  the  American  lines ;  and  under  a  feig;iied 
name,  and  in  a  disguised  habit,  had  passed  the 
American  works  at  Stony  and  Verplank's  Points  ; 
and  that  when  taken  he  had  in  his  possession 
several  papers  which  conveyed  intelligence  for  the 
enemy.  Andr^,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  suppose  he  could  be  pro* 
tected  by  Arnold's  flag  of  truce,  pleaded  that  his 
being  in  disguise  and  within  their  lines  at  all  had 
arisen  out  of  a  train  of  accidents  which  he  could 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent  He  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  anything  concerning  himself,  but  he 
would  divulge  nothing  which  might  involve  others. 
His  whole  behaviour,  candid,  open,  and  manly, 
impressed  with  admiration  the  very  men  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  put  him  to  ax 
ignominious  death.*  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
general  officers  were  overcome  by  their  feelings, 
and  that  the  sentence  of  the  board  was  not  unani* 
mous.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  instantly  wrote  to 
Washington,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  board 
of  general  officers  to  whom  he  had  referred  the  cas^ 
could  not  have  been  rightly  informed  of  all  the 
circumstances ;  and  that  he  thought  it  of  the  highest 
moment  to  humanity  that  his  excellency  should  be 
perfectly  apprized  of  the  whole  state  of  the  matter 
before  proceeding  to  put  the  sentence  into  execution. 
And  to  this  end  he  said  he  was  sending  Lieutenant- 
general  Robertson,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Elliot,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  the  Hon.  William  Smith, 
chief-justice  of  New  York,  to  wait  upon  his  excel- 
lency, to  give  him  a  true  state  of  facts,  and  to  declare 
his  own  sentiments  and  resolutions.  When  this  de- 
putation went  up  the  Hudson  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
Washington  refiised  to  permit  any  one  to  land  ex- 
cept General  Robertson,  and,  instead  of  meeting 
that  general  himself,  he  deputed  General  Greene  to 
hold  the  conference.  To  Greene  General  Robert- 
son represented  that  he  could  prove,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  the  *  Vulture,'  and  by 
General  Arnold's  oimi  letter,  that  Major  Andr^  went 
on  shore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  knowledge 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  district ;  that  he  had  taken  no  step  while 
on  shore  but  by  the  direction  of  General  Arnold, 
under  whose  direction  he  necessarily  was  while 
within  his  command.  Using  a  much  better  argu- 
ment. General  Robertson  represented  the  conduct 
of  his  commander  in  a  somewhat  parallel  case, 
showing  that  a  Captain  Robinson  of  ike  American 
army  had  been  delivered  up  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
as  a  spy,  and  undoubtedly  was  such  ;  but  that^  it 
being  signified  to  Sir  Henry  that  General  fFask- 
ington  was  desirous  the  man  should  be  exchanged^ 

*  "  He  was  an  important  person,*'  says  Lafayette,  writing  at  the 
moment.  "  the  fHend  and  confidant  of  General  Clinton.  He  be1i«ved 
with  so  much  frankneas,  courage,  and  delicacv,  that  I  could  aot 
help  lamenting  his  unhappy  fate."— -J>tt«-  to  Aladame  Lafiiyrtte,  m 
Memoirsy  Conetpondetux,  ifc.,  pwblish^  6y  hisfiimfy.  But,  if  lAfayeOc 
lamented,  ho,  did  nothing  to  avert  tlie  fate  of  the  hrave  aail  acoott- 
pUshed  man.  Some  of  the  American  genenkt.  too,  iomemtmi,  but 
kept  twisting  the  rope  that  was  to  hang  him  all  the  while.  Th«r» 
axe  accounts  which  say  that  the  deep  sympathy  and  regret  was  «iU  a 
fkrce ;  and  that  Andre,  who  was  a  wtt  and  a  poet,  was  most  conNaHy 
hated  by  the  Americans  on  account  of  aome  wittieisas  and  aatirM 
verses  at  their  expense. 
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he  had  ordered  him  to  he  exchanged  as  a  prisoner 
of  war^  instead  of  allowing  martial  law  to  have 
its  course.  As  General  Greene  was  unmoved  by 
arguments,  facts,  and  appeals  to  his  feelings, 
Robertson  proposed  that  two  foreign  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations 
might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  named  as  proper  referees  the  German 
general,  Knyphausen,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
and  the  French  general,  Rochambeau,  who  had  not 
been  invited  to  attend  Washington's  board  of  gene- 
ral officers.  General  Robertson  further  told  Greene 
that  he  wished  that  an  interchange  of  such  civilities 
as  the  rules  of  war  admit  of  might  be  allowed  to 
take  off  many  of  the  horrors  of  war ;  that  Major 
AndrtS  had  a  great  share  of  his  commander's  esteem; 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  be  in6nitely  obliged 
by  his  liberation,  and  would  in  return  liberate  any 
person  whom  Washington  might  please  to  name. 
"  I  added,"  says  Robertson,  "  thai  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton  had  never  put  to  death  any  person  for  a  breach 
of  the  rules  of  wary  though  he  had  and  now  has 
many  such  persons  in  his  power.**  The  evident 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  was  equally  applica- 
ble to  Sir  William  Howe,  Clinton's  predecessor 
in  the  chief  command,  and  the  notorious  irregula- 
rities and  breaches  of  the  rules  of  war  which  the 
undisciplined  Americans,  partly  through  ignorance, 
partly  through  heat  and  a  contempt  for  all  such 
regulations,  had  been  guilty  of  all  through  the  con- 
test, ought  by  Washington  and  his  brethren  to 
have  been  allowed  some  weight  in  favour  of  their 
interesting  prisoner— but  they  were  allowed  none. 
The  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
victim  of  his  plot,  Arnold  wrote  a  long  and  earnest 
letter  to  Washington  to  avert  the  doom.  He  gave 
a  certificate  of  facts,  tending  to  exculpate  the  pri- 
soner; he  declared  that  it  was  at  his  pressing 
instance,  and  with  much  reluctance,  that  Major 
Andrt^  had  changed  his  uniform;  that  he  had 
furnished  him  with  a  horse  and  saddle  and  pointed 
out  the  route  by  which  he  was  to  return ;  and  he 
insisted  that  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  all 
this  at  the  time.  Arnold  further  told  Washin^on 
that,  if  the  board  of  general  officers  adhered  to  their 
former  opinion  after  this  candid  representation,  he 
must  suppose  their  conduct  proceeded  from  pas- 
sion and  resentment ;  and  that,  if  Major  Andr^ 
suffered  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  he  should 
think  himself  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  ho- 
nour, to  retaliateon  such  unhappy  persons  of  Wash- 
ington's army  as  might  fall  within  his  power.  He 
next  warned  Washington  that  40  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  had  justly  forfeited 
their  lives,  which  had  hitherto  been  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  could  not  in 
justice  extend  his  mercy  to  them  any  longer,  if 
Andrt^  were  put  to  death.  "  Suffer  me,"  said  Arnold 
in  conclusion,  "  to  entreat  your  excellency,  for  your 
own  and  the  honour  of  numanity,  and  the  love 
you  have  of  justice,  that  you  suffer  not  an  unjust 
sentence  to  touch  the  life  of  Major  Andrt^.  But,  if 
this  warning  should  be  disregarded,  and  he  suffer, 


I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  your  excel- 
lency will  be  justly  answerable  for  the  torrent  of 
blood  that  may  be  spilt  in  consequence."  But 
Washington,  who  had  not  bated  a  jot  of  his  resolu- 
tion through  the  representations  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  General  Robertson,  and  others,  was  not 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  appeals  and  menaces  of 
Arnold.  Opinions  may  possibly  be  divided  as  to 
his  conduct  thus  far:  some  may  applaud  his 
military  or  republican  stoicism,  others  may  accuse 
him  of  too  strict  an  adhesion  to  the  forms  of  mili- 
tary law,  and  even  suspect  that  his  excess  of  severity 
proceeded  from  his  recent  mortifications  and  bitter 
disappointments,  or  from  a  not  very  noble  submis- 
sion to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  sense  of  the  majority 
of  congress  and  of  the  ardent  republicans  in  the 
country ;  but  we  believe  few,  at  the  present  day, 
will  venture  to  approve,  or  even  to  excuse,  the  ad- 
ditional harshness  and  rigour  which  followed.  The 
day  before  his  execution  the  unfortunate  AndrtS,  in 
a  letter  which  draws  tears  to  the  eyes,  implored 
that  the  degrading  part  of  his  sentence  might  be 
changed,  and  that  he  might  be  shot  as  a  soldier 
instead  of  being  hanged.  "  Buoyed  above  the 
terror  of  death,"  wrote  Andr^  to  Washington,  "  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted  to  honourable 
pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give 
me  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your 
excellency  at  this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to 
soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected. 
Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  will  surely  induce 
your  excellency  and  a  military  tribunal  to  adapt 
the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
honour.  Let  me  hope.  Sir,  that,  if  aught  in  my 
character  impresses  you  with  esteem  towards  me,  if 
aught  of  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of 
policy,  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience 
the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast,  by 
being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet'* 
To  tiiis  touching  appeal  Washington  returned  an 
evasive  answer ;  but  he  held,  with  a  most  unsea- 
sonable sternness,  that  the  practice  and  usage  of  war 
were  against  granting  the  request,  and  when,  on 
the  following  morning— the  2nd  of  October— 
Andr«5  was  led  forth  to  suffer,  it  was  under  a  gibbet. 
He  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  **  Must  I  then  die  in 
this  manner?"  but,  soon  recovering  his  composure, 
he  added,  "  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang,"  and 
he  gave  no  further  expression  to  his  feelings.  He 
died  nobly,  and  tears  are  said  to  have  been  shed 
by  those  who,  without  any  great  stretch,  might 
have  saved  his  life,  or  lessened  the  anguish  of  his 
last  moments.  Washington  reported  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  that  he  met  his  fate  *'  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man 
and  a  gallant  soldier ;"  and  Washington's  mili- 
tary secretary.  Colonel  Hamilton,  employed  his 
pen  on  a  brief  record  of  the  virtues,  abilities, 
elegance  of  mipd  and  manners,  and  rare  accom- 
plishments of  their  victim,  who  was  only  in  his 
29th  or  30th  year,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
plots  of  Arnold  and  the  obduracy  of  Washington.* 

*  Correspondence,  as  given  in  Ann.  BegUt.,  Kumembrancer,  and 
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Five  days  after  his  death,  or  on  the  1th  of  Oc- 
tober, Arnold,  who  had  received  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  king's  service,  issued  what  he 
called  *'A:i  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America," 
to  account  for  his  conduct  and  to  invite  others  to 
imitate  it.  Some  of  his  assertions  might  have 
made  a  little  impression  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  conduct  so  flagitious,  or  by  a  name  so 
laboriously  and  universally  reprobated  among  his 
countrymen.  He  represented  that  to  those  who 
w^e  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  congress  his 
conduct  could  require  no  vindication,  and  that,  as 
to  the  class  of  men  who  were  criminally  protract- 
ing the  war  from  sinister  views  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  he  preferred  their  enmity  to  their  ap- 
plause—that he  had  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
countrymen  when  the  love  of  their  country  animated 
their  arms— that,  when  he  quitted  domestic  happi- 
ness for  the  perils  of  the  field,  he  conceived  that 
the  rights  of  his  country  were  in  danger,  and  that 
duty  and  honour  called  hiiu  to  her  defence — that 
a  redress  of  grievances  was  his  only  object  and  aim 
— that,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  de<:laration  of 
independence,  he  thought  that  measure  precipitate, 
and  no  longer  to  be  persevered  in  when  Great 
Britain  offered  every  redress.  He  attributed  his 
entire  disgust  to  the  French  alliance  and  the  em- 
ployment of  French  arms.  He  declared  that,  up 
to  that  point,  he  considered  the  war  a  defensive  one 
— that  congress,  with  impolicy,  tyranny,  injustice, 
and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  people  of  America, 
had  studiously  neglected  to  take  the  collective  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  on  the  British  propo- 
sitions of  peace  and  reconciliation — that  they  had 
laboured  to  conceal  the  real  conditions  offered  by  the 
second  commission  from  England,  which  exceeded 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  Americans — that 
at  the  time  America  was  in  reality  not  bound  to 
France,  and  that  the  pretended  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Versailles  then  amounted  to  no  more  than  an 
overture — that  the  people  of  America  had  never 
given  any  authority  to  conclude  a  treaty,  nor  h«ul 
yet  sanctioned  it  by  their  ratification — ^that,  since, 
as  before,  the  insidious  offers  of  France,  he  had 
constantly  preferred  the  conditions  offered  by  Great 
Britain,  thinking  it  wiser  and  safer  to  place  confi- 
dence in  her  justice  and  generosity  than  to  trust  a 
monarchy  too  feeble  to  establish  independence  in 
America — a  monarchy  that  was  the  enemy  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  that  held  her  own  subjects  in 

oUier  pablications  of  the  time.— Washington's  Letter*. — Mia  Se- 
ward's Letters  aukl  Notes  to  her  Monodv  on  the  Death  of  Mi^or  Andre. 
—Art.  Andre,  in  Peu.  C^clo. — Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 

Andre  had  bej^n  life  in  the  peaoeftil  calling  of  a  merchant,  bat 
an  unrortunate  attachment  induced  him  to  qim  his  profeesion  and 
his  country.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  destined  for 
North  America,  where  his  bravov,  abilities,  and  accomplishments 
soon  raised  him  to  distinction.  Tne  lady  of  his  love,  the  kieautiful 
and  accomplished  Honors  Sneyd,  the  hoBom  ftiend  of  Anno  Seward, 
becamevthe  second  wife  of  that  man  of  many  wives,  R.  L.  Edffeworth, 
Esq.  the  fkther  (by  his  first  wife)  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  the  admirable 
novelist ;  but  she  died  of  consumption,  on  the  80th  of  Aoril,  1780,  five 
months  and  two  days  before  the  execution  of  Andr^.  who  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  sad  event.  When  taken  and  stripped  of 
everything  by  the  Americans,  he  concealed  a  small  mtniature 
portrait  of  the  lady  in  his  mouUi.  On  the  25th  of  December  of  the 
same  year— just  seven  months  and  twenty-flve  days  after  the  death 
of  Honora— Edgeworth  married  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd. 

Andr^  excelled  in  paiating  and  music.  As  a  poet  he  was  above  the 
mediocrity  of  his  day. 


vassalage  and  chains,  while  she  was  pretending  an 
affection  for  the  liberties  of  mankind.    With  these 
principles,  he  said,  he  had  determined  to  retain  his 
arms  and  command  till  an  opportunity  should  <^er 
for  surrendering  them  to  Great  Britain ;  and,  in 
concerting  his  measures  for  a  purpose  which  in  his 
opinion  would  haye  been  beneficial  to  his  country,  he 
had  been  only  solicitious  to  accomplish  an  event  of 
decisive  importance,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  effusion  of  blood.     He  added  that  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  his  old  fellow-soldien  and 
citizens  that  he  found  solid  ground  to  rely  upon 
the  clemency  of  his  sovereign,  and  abundant  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  intention  of  Great  Britain 
not  only  to  leave  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
colonies  and  their  perpetual  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion unimpaired,  but  to  superadd  such  further 
benefits  as  might  consist  with  the  common  prospe- 
rity of  the  empire.     "  In  short,"  said  Arnold,  **  I 
fought  for  much  less  than  the  parent  country  ia  as 
willing  to  grant  to  her  colonies  as  they  can  be  to 
receive  or  enjoy."  He  soon  followed  up  this  appeal 
to  the  public  by  a  proclamation — "  To  tht  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  who  have  the 
real  interests  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are 
determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of 
congress  or  of  France."  He  undertook  to  ofier  those 
who  would  join  the  British  standard  rank,  bounty- 
money,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  their  horsa, 
arms,  and  accoutrements.     He  imputed  their  pre- 
sent distress,  want  of  pay,  hunger,  and  nakedness 
pardy  to  the  contempt,  and  partly  to  the  corruption, 
of  congress.    America,  he  said,  was  now  a  land  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  beggars ;  and,  if  the  mother- 
country  should  cease  her  exertions  to  reclaim  her, 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  security  for  that  reli- 
gion for  which  the   ancestors  of  the  American 
people  had  braved  the  ocean,  the  heathen,  and  the 
wilderness.     As  one  who  knew  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  New  Englanders  on  this  point,  he  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
dangers  of  popery ;  and  he  declared  Uiat  he  had  him- 
self lately  seen  the  mean  and  profligate  congress 
at  mass  for  tlie  soul  of  a  Roman  Catholic  in  pur- 
gatory,* and  participating  in  the  rites  of  a  church 
against  whose  antichristian  corruptions  the  pious 
ancestors  of  the  Americans  would  liave  witnessed 
with  their  blood.     He  concluded  by  representing 
that  the  step  he  invited  them  to  take  was  the  only 
measure  that  could  restore  peace,  real  liberty,  and 
happiness.      These    declarations  were    met    by 
congress  and  the  American  press  with  strong  ex- 
posures of  the  selfish  motives  from  whidi  Arnold 
had  acted,  and  with  fresh  accusations  of  baseness 
and  dishonesty.     He  was  said,  even  during  his 
short  command  at  West  Point,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  little  as  well  as  great  viUanies,  to  have  practised 
every  dirty  act  of  peculation,  and  even  to  have 
stooped  to  connexions  with  the  suttlers   of  the 
army  to  defraud  the  soldiers  and  the  public.f    His 

*  We  suppose  this  can  only  allude  to  the  attendance  of  memben 
of  congress  at  the  funeral  service  performed  for  some  foreign  oiBocr 
who  had  died  in  their  cause. 
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address  produced  no  visible  effect,  and  certainly 
not  one  man  of  any  name  or  note  abandoned  the 
cause.  He,  moreover,  soon  experienced  the  usual 
fate  of  traitors,  which  is,  to  be  regarded  with  shy- 
ness, aversion,  and  contempt,  even  by  those  who 
pro6t  by  the  treachery.  He  was  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  because  it  was  considered 
that  he  possessed  some  peculiar  advantages  of  local 
knowledge  and  connexions,  and  because  his  great 
military  skill  and  his  bravery  remained  equally 
indisputable ;  but  the  British  officers  shunned  his 
society,  and  the  British  soldiers  on  guard,  bound 
to  salute  his  uniform  and  respect  his  rank,  gene- 
rally whispered  as  he  passed,  **  There  goes  the 
traitor  Arnold.'*  Notwithstanding  the  threats  held 
out  when  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  stop  the 
execution  of  Major  Andrt^  no  reprisals  were  made 
after  his  death  : — not  one  of  the  many  Americans  in 
the  power  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  condemned  by  a  military  tribunal  for 
their  Vagrant,  and,  in  some  instances,  repeated 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  war ;  and  the  forty  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  of  Charlestown  were  merely  carried 
from  the  prison-ships  to  Pensacola  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Florida,  where  paroles  were  again  allowed 
to  them,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  their  con- 
duct had  rendered  necessary.  In  the  course  of 
the  autumn  congress  found  itself  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  American  captives 
of  war,*  and  an  agreement  for  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  finally  settled,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  between  Major-General  Phillips,  of  the 
British  army,  who  had  been  prisoner  ever  since 
the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  Major-General 
Lincoln,  of  the  American  army,  who  had  surren- 
dered at  Charlestown.  But  even  now  the  release 
of  the  privates  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  refused ; 
congress  would  not  depart  from  their  former  un- 
grounded and  equivocating  resolutions ;  and  those 
poor  fellows  were  kept  in  captivity  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.t  Washington  continued  to 
press  congress  for  more  troops  and  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  permanent  supply  and  recruiting, 
not  by  voluntary  enlistment,  which  was  found 
altogether  insufficient,  but  by  forced  drafts  on  the 
population— in  short,  by  something  very  like  the 
conscription  which  France  adopted  a  little  later— 
not  by  engaging  the  men,  as  had  been  the  American 
practice,  for  a  limited  period,  but  for  the  whole 
term  of  the  war.  He  represented  that,  if  some- 
thing of  this  sort  were  not  adopted,  they  might  ex- 

•  "  The  congreas  had,  from  policy,  hitherto  resisted  all  propoeiOs 
for  a  general  exchange  upon  eauitable  lerms.  They  knew  the  ex- 
pense  that  attended  recruiting  the  British  army  from  Europe ;  they 
knew  also  tliat  their  own  army  would  receive  no  great  increase  of 
strength  by  a  release  of  the  Americans  dt-tained  as  prisoners,  because 
tlie  short  periods  for  which  the  American  soldiers  enlisted,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war,  would  have  generally  expired  before  an 
exchange  could  have  been  eifected.  But  the  clamours  of  their  people, 
go  long  detained  in  eaptivity.  and  for  whoae  release  they  had 
shown  so  much  indifference,  bad  now  become  ko  lond^so  many  of 
their  regular  soldiers  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  capture  of 
Charlestown,  and  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camden— and  in 
consequence  of  these  disasters  so  much  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
in  recruiting  their  armv  during  the  present  year,  that  necessity, 
rather  than  choice,  obliged  them  at  last  to  yield  to  an  equitable 
arrangement."— St««iBiaa,  Hist.  Amerieem  War* 

t  Stedman. 


pect  soon  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition 
of  seeing  the  cause  of  America,  in  America,  upheld 
by  foreign  arms  alone  ;  that  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain  were  still  wonderfully  great ;  tliat,  notwith- 
standing her  numerous  open  and  secret  enemies, 
she  was  still  in  a  state  to  prosecute  the  war,  so  that 
a  speedy  peace  was  not  to  be  expected  in  America. 
He  repeated  that  in  several  instances  nothing  but 
the  infatuation  of  the  British  generals  had  saved 
the  whole  cause  of  independence  from  ruin.*  If 
one  party  in  congress  entered  fully  into  the  views  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  and  reposed  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  civic  virtue,  there  was  another, 
nearly  equally  strong,  and  at  times  stronger,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  army,  jealous  of  the  general, 
and  apprehensive  that  with  a  powerful  standing 
army  at  his  disposal  he  might  erect  himself  into  a 
dictator,  and  gradually  raise,  like  Cromwell,  a 
kingly  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  This 
latter  party  were,  however,  reduced  to  temporary 
silence  by  the  strong  representations  of  nearly  every 
general  officer  in  the  army ;  and  two  great  principles 
were  adopted  by  congress — 1 .  That  the  army  should 
be  engaged  for  the  whole  war ;  2.  That  the  officers 
should  have  half-pay  for  life.  But  it  was  more 
easy  to  vote  these  resolutions  than  to  execute  them ; 
for  some  time  they  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  all ; 
and  such  was  the  poverty  or  the  mismanagement 
of  congress,  that  the  army  was  still  left  badly  pro- 
vided, and  Washington  was  obliged  to  discharge 
some  of  the  new  levies  in  consequence  of  not  hav- 
ing bread  for  their  subsistence.  All  the  belli- 
gerents went  early  into  quarters,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  paltry  expeditions  for  forage 
and  plunder  made  by  each  party,  Clinton's  army 
during  the  winter  remained  at  New  York  and  its 
dependencies,  doing  nothing;  Washington  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  old  station  on  the  high  lands 
above  the  Hudson,  doing  nothing ;  and  the  French 
troops  under  Rochaml^au  staid  at  Rhode  Island, 
doing  nothing. 

The  brightest  gleam  of  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  now  perceive  was  in  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the  breaking  out  of 
open  war  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
which  they  hailed  with  delight,  and  to  which  they 
had  mainly  contributed.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Dutch,  as  we  have  seen,  had  secretly 
favoured  their  cause,  or  had  at  least  sought  a  com- 
mercial advantage  in  supplying  some  of  theur 
wants.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1118  William 
Lee,  once  an  alderman  of  London,  but  then  a 
diplomatic  agent  for  the  American  congress,  being 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  held  several  conferences  with 
John  de  NeufviUe,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Van  Berkel,  grand  pensionary  of  that  city,  on  the 
subject  of  a  iree  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  States.  These 
conferences  ended  in  the  drawing  up  of  certain 
provisional  articles  as  the  basis  upon  which  a 
regular  treaty  might  be  formed  hereafter.  These 
articles  were  signed  by  Lee,  Neufville,  and  Van 

•Washington's  Letters. 
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Berkely  and  duplicates  were  transmitted  to  Hol- 
land and  America.  Great  secrecy  was  observed, 
to  hide  the  transaction  from  the  British  court.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  States  General  intended 
to  leave  these  clandestine  arrangements  in  their 
unfinished  state  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
as,  under  them,  the  Dutch  could  carry  on  their 
profitable  trade,  and  as  at  the  end  of  the  war  they 
might  either  confirm  or  disavow  articles  which  they 
had  never  signed.  But  congress  had  now  come  to 
the  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  Ame- 
rica without  a  foreign  loan,  and  that  that  loan  was 
only  to  be  raised  among  the  great  capitalists  in 
Holland ;  and,  as  they  could  not  expect  these  capi- 
talists to  lend  their  money  to  a  distressed  people 
whose  sovereignty  and  independence  were  not  yet 
acknowledged  by  the  States  General,  they  resolved 
to  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  tempt  the 
States  into  a  recognition,  by  offering  them  even 
more  commercial  advantages  than  were  stipulated 
in  the  articles  agreed  upon  between  Lee,  Neufville, 
and  Van  Berkel.  The  minister  they  selected  for 
this  purpose  was  Henry  Laurens,  their  late  presi- 
dent. Laurens  embarked  at  Philadelphia  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Holland,  carrying  with  him  all 
the  papers  that  related  to  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  particularly  those  provisional  articles  which 
bad  been  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  two  countries  for  two  years.  But  his  voyage 
was  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  packet  was  soon 
discovered  and  pursued  by  two  British  cruisers, 
the  *  Vestal'  frigate  and  the  *  Fairy*  sloop  of  war. 
As  soon  as  Laurens  perceived  the  English  armed 
boats  making  up  to  the  packet,  he  threw  the  box 
that  contained  his  papers  overboard  5  but  the  lead 
he  attached  to  it  was  not  heavy  enough  to  sink  it 
immediately,  and  one  of  the  English  sailors  leaped 
from  the  boat  into  the  sea  and  caught  it  as  it  was 
sinking.  When  the  box  was  opened  the  contents 
were  deemed  of  so  much  importance  that  they  were 
instantly  forwarded  to  the  British  government, 
together  with  Ex-president  Laurens.  On  the 
6th  of  October  Laurens  was  brought  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  Lord  George  Germaine's  oflfice,  where  he 
underwent  an  examination  of  six  hours  before  the 
three  principal  secretaries  of  state,  attended  by  the 
solicitor-general.  The  three  secretaries  signed  a 
warrant  committing  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Our  govern- 
ment then  transmitted  his  papers  to  their  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  and  instructed  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  States  General, 
requiring  them  to  disavow  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pensionary  Van  Berkel  and  his  accomplices,  and 
to  inflict  upon  them  a  punishment  suitable  to  their 
offence.  On  the  10th  of  November  Sir  Joseph 
presented  his  paper,  and  demanded!  a  prompt  satis- 
faction; stating  that,  if  their  high  mightinesses 
refused  so  just  a  demand,  or  endeavoured  to  elude 
it  by  silence,  the  king  his  master  could  not  but 
consider  the  republic  itself  as  approving  of  those 
outrages  which  they  refused  to  disavow  and  to 
punish,  and  would  find  himself  under  the  necessity 


of  taking  those  measures  which  bis  own  dignity 
and  the  essential  interests  of  his  people  demanded. 
Instead  of  returning  an  immediate  answer  to  this 
complaint,  the  States  General,  six  days  after,  pre- 
sented a  complaint  of  their  own,  of  insults  and 
violences  committed  by  the  British  navy  at  their 
Island  of  St.  Martin  on  the  dth  of  last  August. 
Some  American  privateers  had  taken  refiage  in  a 
port  of  that  island,  and  some  English  men-of-'war 
captured  them  under  the  cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort, 
threatening,  according  to  this  memorial,  that,  if  any 
resistance  was  made  by  the  fort,  they  would  destroy 
it,  together  with  the  whole  town  or  village.     Their 
high  mightinesses  said  that,  if  an  independent  power 
was  to  be  exposed  to  such  insults  as  these,  all 
liberty  and    security  would   only  depend   upon 
force — ^that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
troubles  in  America  they  had  not  refused  to  re- 
strain their   subjects   from  trading  with  North 
America — and,  finally,  that  they  must  protest  so- 
lemnly against  the  treatment  received.      On  the 
12th  of  December,  a  month  and  two  davs  after 
presenting  his  complaint.  Sir  Joseph  Yorlce  sent 
m  another  memorial,  expressing,  in  diplomatic 
language,  his  astonishment  at  not  receiving  an 
answer  to  his  first  paper.     "  The  king,"  said  Sir 
Joseph,    "  has  never   imagined  that  your  high 
mightinesses  had  approved  of  a  treaty  with  his 
rebellious  subjects.     That  had  been  raising  the 
buckler  on  yoiu:  part — a  declaration  of  war.     But 
the  offence  has  been  committed  by  the  magistrates 
of  a  city  which  makes  a  considerable  part  of  your 
state;  and  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power  to 
punish  and  give  satisfaction  for  it.     His  majesty, 
by  his  complaint,  has  placed  the  punishment  and 
the  reparation  in  your  nands ;  and  it  will  not  be 
till  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a 
denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  refusal,  that  the  king  will  take  them 
upon  himself."     But  still  no  answer  was  given. 
The  fact  was  that  the  great  trading  interest  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  whole  French  party  in  Hol- 
land, were  eager  for  the  completion  of  the  Ame- 
rican treaty,  and,  if  not  exactly  eager  for  a  war, 
were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that,  through  the 
number  and  power  of  her  enemies,  and  through 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  Great  Britain  must  succumb. 
The  Stadtholder  approved  neither  of  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  nor  of  the  war  with  England ; 
but  his  limited  power  was  completely  borne  down 
by  a  busy  and  potent  party.     On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember a  royal  manifesto  was  issued,  declaring  that 
Great  Britain  had  issued  letters  of  reprisal  against 
the  Dutch,  and  justifying  her  conduct  in  taking  this 
hostile  step.      It  accused  the  States  General  of 
returning  friendship  with  ingratitude,  an  open  con- 
tempt of  the  most  solemn  engagements,   and  a 
repeated  violation  of  public  faith — of  infringing 
their  treaties  of  «dliance  offensive  and  defensive — 
of  giving  every  secret  assistance  to  the  enemies  of 
Great   Britain— of   attempting,   in   concert  with 
France,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  us  in  the  East 
Indies — of  giving  every  protection  and  assistance 
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to  the  Americans  in  the  West  Indies,  receiving  in 
their  harbours  their  privateers,  allowing  them  to 
refit,  supplying  them  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  permitting  them  to  sell  their  prizes,  recruit 
their  crews,  &c.     It  imputed  all  this  conduct 
chiefly  to  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  leading 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  whose  secret  corre» 
spondence  with  the  Americans  was  suspected  long 
before  it  was  made  known  by  the  discovery  of  the 
treaty.     It  declared  that  there  was  an  end  to  the 
faith  of  all  treaties  if  Amsterdam  was  permitted  to 
usurp  the  sovereign  power  and  pledge  the  States 
to  engagements  directly  contrary  to  those  treaties, 
and  80  to  league  the  republic  with  the  rebels  of  a 
sovereign  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the  closest 
ties ;  that  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
the  meanest  member  of  any  country,  gave  the  state 
injured  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction  and  punish- 
ment— ^but  much  more  so  when  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  committed  by  leading  and  pre- 
dominant members  in  the  state ;  that,  from  a  regard 
to  the  Dutch  nation  at  large,  the  king  wished  it 
were  possible  to  direct  his  hostile  measures  solely 
against  Amsterdam — ^but  this  could  not  be,  unless 
the  States  General  would  declare  that  Amsterdam 
should,  upon  this  occasion,  receive  no  assistance 
from  them,  but  be  left  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
its  aggression.    The  manifesto  closed  by  afErming 
that  the  Dutch  system  had  been  subverted  by  a 
powerful  faction,  conspiring  with  France  against 
the  true  interests  of  die  republic,  no  less  than 
against  those  of  Great  Britain.    Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
was  of  course  recalled  by  the  king.     On  the  29th 
of  December  Count  Welderen,  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador at  the  British  court,  demanded  his  passports ; 
but  in  so  doing  he  proposed  laying  before  the  secre- 
tary of  state  some  fresh  papers  from  the  States 
General,  and  even  requested  a  personal  interview. 
But  Lord  Stormont  stated  that,  since  all  connexion 
-  between  the  two  nations  was  broken  off  by  the 
aggression  of  the  Dutch,  and  since  he  had  officially 
notified  to  the  count  his  majesty's  manifesto,  all 
ministerial  communications  between  them  must 
necessarily  cease.      It  appears  that   the   States 
General  had  no  sooner  thrown  the  die  than  they 
were  visited  by  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  and 
soTwething  like  a  foresight  of  the  loss  and  degra- 
dation this  war  was  destined  to  bring  down  upon 
them.     It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  March,  1781, 
that  they  put  forth  their  answer  to  the  manifesto 
of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  whose  end  saw 
Holland  added  to  our  enemies,  some  idea  had  been 
entertained  of  detaching  Spain  from  the  hostile 
league  by  making  sacrifices,  or  exchanges  which 
the  English  people  would  assuredly  have  considered 
as  sacrifices.  It  was  known  that  the  chief  motive 
which  had  led  Spain  into  this  as  into  preceding 
wars  was  the  national  and  passionate  desire  to 
recover  possession  of  Gibraltar.  Commodore 
Johnstone,  being  on  the  Lisbon  station,  hinted  that 
Lord  North  might  possibly  be  induced  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  Spain  by  the  cession  of  the  for- 


midable rock.      These  words   were   carried  to 
Madrid,  and  repeated  to   Florida  Blanca,  who 
induced  his  sovereign  to  make  a  direct  though 
clandestine    proposed    to   England,  through  the 
channel  of  Mr.  Hussey,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had 
formerly  been  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador. Count  Almodovar,  and  who  still  remained 
in  London,  either  acting  as  spy  himself,  or  in  a 
suspiciously  close  connexion  with  spies.      This 
Hussey,  by  means  of  a  third  person,  made  the  over- 
tures known  to  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,  the  well- 
known  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  author,  who 
was  then  acting  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  though  his  merits  deserved  a  better 
master.      Cumberland  reported  the  propositions 
made  to  him  both  to  Lord  Greorge  Germaine  and 
Lord  North :  they  were  simply  that  Spain  would 
not  only  withdraw  from  the  French  alliance,  but 
would  make  liberal  concessions  in  territory,  ships, 
and  treasure,  if  England  would  only  restore  to  her 
that  rocky  and  barren  comer  of  her  dominions, 
Gibraltar.     This  was  in  the  month  of  November, 
1779,  when  the  affairs  of  England  seemed  to  be 
in  a  deplorable  condition.     But  it  is  not  clearly 
proved  whether  Lord  North  and  his  colleague, 
Lord  George,  were  inclined  even  then  to  accede  to 
the  proposition,  or  only  entered  upon  a  negotiation 
in  order  to  create  jealousies  between  Spain  and 
France,  whose  mutual  confidence  had  never  been 
very  strong,  and  whose  objects  and  interests  were 
in  most  respects  opposite  and  incompatible.    With 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  king  Lord 
George  Germaine  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Irish  priest, 
stating  that,  as  he  understood  that  he  was  about  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Madrid,  where  he  might 
have  opportunities  of  conversing  with  persons  in 
trust  and  office,  he  hoped  he  would  attempt  to 
improve  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  any  dis- 
position he  might  discern  in  the  Spanish  ministry 
towards  a  renovation  of  that  harmony  which  had 
of  late  been  interrupted  to  the  prejudice  of  both — 
that  both  Lord  North  and  himself  would  receive 
any  representations  he  might  have  to  make  from 
Spain  with  the  most  friendly  attention — and  that, 
if  he  should  be  warranted  to  convey  any  overture 
towards  a  pacification,  it  would  be  entertained  here 
with  all  possible  sincerity  and  good  faith.     There 
was  not  a  syllable  in  the  letter  touching  Gibraltar, 
nor  was  Hussey  authorized  to  make  any  promise 
of  a  cession  or  an  exchange.     Hussey  reached 
Madrid  on  the  29lh  of  December,  1779,  and  pre- 
sently  showed  Lord   George's  letter  to   Florida 
Blanca.     That  minister  said  he  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  British   cabinet;   and  added  that 
Gibraltar  must  be  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
negotiation.     He,  however,  addressed  to  Hussey 
a  pacific  letter  resembling  Lord  George  Germaine's, 
and,  like  it,  resting  on  generals.     The  Spanish 
monarch  also  admitted  the   Irish   priest  to  his 
presence,  gave  him  some  private  instructions,  bade 
him  return  to  London,  and  at  parting  conferred  on 
him  his  blessing,  telling  him  to  comeback,  if 
possible,  with  a  peace.     The  active  priest  was 
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X'n  in  London  by  the  29th  of  Januaiy  (1780), 
n  he  instantly  saw  Lord  George  Germaine, 
and  opened  to  him  the  instructions  with  which  he 
was  furnished.     The  negotiation  was  now  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  four 
successive  councils  were  dedicated  to  the  subject. 
It  appears  from  Cumberland's  account  that  the 
cabinet  now  really  discussed  the  equivalents  for 
which  Gibraltar  might  be  ceded ;  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  suggested : — 1 .  That  Spain 
should  yield  and  guarantee  to  Great  Britain  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico.     2.  That  she  should  also 
yield  and  guarantee  the  fortress   of   Omoa,   in 
Honduras,  and  its  territory.     3.  That  she  should 
likewise  yield  and  guarantee  a  harbour  and  ter- 
ritory  sufficient    for  erecting  a  fortress  in   the 
bay  near  Gran,  on  the  African  coast    4.  That 
she  should  not  only  purchase  at  the  full  price  all 
the  stores  and  artillery  left  at  Gibraltar,  but  should 
also  pay  before  she  was  put  in  possession  not  less 
than  two  millions  sterling  for  what  Great  Britain 
had  laid  out  on  the  fortifications.     5.  That  she 
should  make  a  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and    renounce    all    engagements    with    France. 
6.  That  she  should  engage  in  the  clearest  and  most 
solemn  manner  not  to  assist  the  British  colonies 'in 
America,  not  to  receive  any  minister  or  agent  from 
them,  not  to  suffer  their  ships  to  enter  into  any  of 
her  ports ; — agreeing  also  to  assist  Great  Britain  in 
reducing  the  said  colonies  to  obedience;   or,  if 
this  could  not  be,  to  bind  herself  not  to  harbour  in 
her  dominions  any  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
that  were  deemed  rebels,  but  compel  them  to 
depart  in  a  week's  time  after  requisition  made 
by  the  king's  minister.     This  last  stipulation  to  be 
mutual,  and  the  King  of  England  to  take  a  like 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  Spain. — ^Yet  even  these  high  demands  as  an 
equivalent  did  not  seem  enough  for  so  extreme  and 
unpopular  a  measure  as  the  giving  up  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  when  the  secretaries  of  state  held  a  personal 
conference  with  Hussey,   Lord    Stormont,  "not 
without  some  vehemence  of  speech  and  action," 
declared  that,  *'  if  Spain  would  lay  before  him  the 
map  of  her  empire,  to  take  his  choice  of  an  equi- 
valent, and  three  weeks  to  fix  that  choice,  he  should 
not  be  able  in  that  period  to  find  in  all  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain  what,   in  his  judgment,   would 
balance  the  cession  of  Gibraltar."     And  Hussey 
was  further  informed  that  Commodore  Johnstone 
had  never  had  any  authority  given  to  him  to  speak 
of  Gibraltar,  or  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or 
overture  whatsoever.    At  the  same  time  the  priest 
was  assured  that  the  British  Government   was 
exceedingly  anxious  for  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
that,  if  she  wished  for  a  closer  connexion  by  a  re- 
ciprocal cession  of  territory,  they  would  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  receive  her  proposals.     Hussey  was 
entirely  disconcerted  by  this  conference,  and,  de- 
claring to  Cumberland  that  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  pacific  disposition  in  the  British  ministry,  he 
threatened  to  break  off  all  negotiation,  and  to  inform 
the  Spanish  court  that  he  had  unwillipgly  and 


unwittingly  deceived  them .   The  amiable  dramatist 
calmed  the  priest,  and  even  induced  him  to  write 
a  very  different  letter  to  Florida  Blanca,  flattering 
that  minister  with  the  assurance  that,  although  the 
British  cabinet  would    not  grant  the  tender  of 
Gibraltar  as  a  previous  and  indispensable  article  of 
the  treaty,    he  really  believed  that  they   would 
eventually  cede  it;    stating,   however,   that    for 
this  he  had  no  authority  from  the   British  ca- 
binet, either  written  or  verbal.      All  this  while 
Spain  had  been  continuing  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ; 
but  just  as  Hussey 's  letter  reached  Madrid  they 
had  news  there  of  Rodney's  victory  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  of  the  conse<juent  relief  of  Gibraltar. 
Thus,  despairing  of  acquirmg  that  famous  rock  by 
force  of  arms,  the  Spanish  minister  was  inclined  to 
place  some    hope    in   Hussey's  half-assurances. 
Afler  some  other  pour-parlers^  it  was  arranged  by 
Lord  George  Germaine,  with  the  tacit  permission 
of  I^rd  North,  that  his  private  secretary,  Cum- 
berland, should  repair  with  Hussey  to  the  neutral 
port  of  Lisbon,  and  remain  there  while  the  priest 
went  on  to  Madrid  to  ascertain  whether  Florida 
Blanca  would  not  enter  upon  a  private  negotiation 
without  insisting  upon  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  as 
a  basis.     It  is  apparent  from  the  beginning  that 
the  poor  secretary  permitted  his  poetical  imagina- 
tion to  delude  him  into  a  belief  that  what  was  and 
could   have  been   only  a  secret  agency  was  an 
ambassadorial   mission;    and  that  he,    Richard 
Cumberland,  was  to  achieve  a  grand  diplomatic 
triumph  by  detaching  Spain  from  the  hostile  con- 
federacy, even  without  ceding  the  Rock.     He  talks 
of  his  being  "  accredited,"  whereas  his  only  cre- 
dentials appear  to  have  been  some  note  or  notes  from 
Lord  Georee  Germaine.     To  Lisbon,   however, 
Cumberlana  went  with  the  Irish  priest,  and  from 
the  Portuguese  capital  the  priest  travelled  by  land 
to  Madrid,  boasting  on  his  journey  "  that  he  had 
got  Gibraltar  in  his  pocket."     Florida  Blanca, 
without  giving  any  direct  answer  as  to  negotiating 
witlwut  the  demand  of  Gibraltar  as  a  preliminary, 
gave  Cumberland  to  understand  that  he  might 
proceed    to  Madrid  under  pretence  of  passing 
through  Spain  into  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.      Upon    this  weak  encouragement,    but 
probably  with  a  strong  confidence  in  his  untried 
diplomatic  abilities,  the  author  of  the  "  Wheel  of 
Fortune"  went  on  to  the  Spanish  capital,  and  esta- 
blished himself  there  with  the  train  and  magnifi- 
cence of  an  ambassador.    We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  he  ever  had  a  shadow  of  hope  of  conciliating 
Spain  without  yielding  Gibraltar ;  but  he  was  then  of 
a  sanguine  temperament,  or,  at  least,  he  says  him- 
self that  he  was  not  without  hope  until  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  excesses  committed  in  London 
by  Lord  George  Grordon's  mob — excesses  which 
the   Spaniards   were  silly  enough  to  think   be- 
tokened a  revolution  in  Fngland.     And  to  this 
was  soon  added  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at 
Cadiz  with  the  strongest  assurances  from  France  of 
an  active  co-operation  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar; 
and  then  there  came  the  capture  of  the  British 
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£a8t  and  West  India  fleets,  which  certainly  elated 
the  Spaniards  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  prize 
being  so  great,  and  such  a  success  so  rare  in  any 
war  with  England.     Cumberland  says  that  after 
all  these  inauspicious  events  the  tone  of  the  Spanish 
minister  was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  no  longer  seemed  enough  to    satisfy 
him.     But  it  was  the  Rock    that  lay  as  heavily 
at  the  heart  of  all  Spain  as  the  real  gigantic  mass 
lies  upon  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  and,  notwith- 
standing French  assurances  of  co-operation,  it  was 
still  doubted  whether  any  siege — ^the  present  had 
already  lasted  more  than  a  year — could  succeed  in 
striking  down  the  British  banner  from  O'Hara's 
Tower,  and  placing  the  flag  of  Spain  in  its  stead. 
In  one  interview  with  Cumberland  Florida  Blanca 
exclaimed, — ^"  Gibraltar  is  an  object  for  which  the 
king  my  master  would  break  the  family  compact, 
and  every  oiher  engagement  with  France  ;'*  and, 
as  if  to  give  force  to  his  asseveration,  he  threw  a 
paper  on  the  floor,  and  trampled  it  under  foot. 
But  not  even  his  impetuous  employer  Lord  George 
Germaine  had  ventured  to  authorize  any  ofler, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  of  giving  up  Gibraltar ; 
and,   as   Cumberland   adhered  strictly    to   Lord 
George's  instructions,  no  negotiation  was  ever  pro- 
perly entered  upon;    and,    after   staying  eight 
months  in  Spain,  spending  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  borrowing  more,  the  poor  private  secretary 
returned  to  England  to  claim  from  government 
4500/.  for  his  expenses,  of  which  he  says  he  never 
got  one  farthing.*  We  would  not  be  harsh  towards 
an  amiable  man,  who  was  indisputably  a  man  of 
genius,  and  who  sufiered  bitterly  in  consequence  of 
his  expenditure  in  this  expedition  to  the  land  of 
Don  Quixote ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression 
that,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  his  proper  and 
humble  capacity,  and  had  not  sought  to  dazzle  the 
Spaniards  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  establishment, 
the  graces  of  his  daughter's  horsemanship,  &c.  (he 
had  his  family  with  him  at  Madrid),  400/.  or  500/. 
would  have  been  quite  enough  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses.    A  sum  of  money  was  given  to  him  at 
starting;   and  we  are  not  informed  that  Lord 
George  Germaine  instructed  his  private  secretary 
to  live  at  Madrid  with  the  magnificence  of  an 
ambassador.     But,  if  Lord  George  ever  gave  any 
such  order — which  we  much  doubt — Cumberland's 
claim  for  reimbursement  would  have  been  upon 
his  lordship,  and  not  upon  the  cabinet  or  the 
country. 

The  parliament,  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  July, 
was  dissolved  on  the  Ist  of  September  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  proclamation.  In  the  new  elec- 
tions Mr.  Fox,  after  a  hard  contest  with  Lord  Lin- 
coln, was  returned  for  Westminster;  Burke,  in 
consequence  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  the 
Irish  trade  acts,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  relief 
'bill,  and  to  other  measures  of  a  liberal  and  noble 
nature,  was  ousted  from  the  representation  of  the 
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great  commercial  city  of  Bristol,  and  compelled  to 
take  his  seat  for  the  humble  borough  of  Malton. 
In  other  places  several  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers were  thrown  out  of  their  seats ;  and  the  elec- 
tions went  upon  the  whole  much  in  favour  of  the 
court.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  new  men  ob- 
tained seats.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  31st  of  October,  when  a  curious  squabble  took 
place  about  the  speakership.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
had  given  unpardonable  offence  to  ministers  by 
his  conduct  during  the  last  session ;  and  therefore 
Lord  George  Germaine,  pathetically  lamenting  the 
very  precarious  state  of  Sir  Fletcher's  health, 
moved  that  Mr.  Cornwall,  '*  a  gentleman  eminently 
endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  necessary,*' 
should  be  chosen  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
and  his  friends  begged  to  say  that  his  health  was 
now  perfectly  re-established,  and  that  they  thought 
Lord  George's  pretence  a  mockery  of  the  House ; 
and  Dunning,  seconded  by  Thomas  Townshend, 
moved  that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  should  be  con- 
tinued speaker.  After  a  warm  and  very  personal 
debate  the  appointment  of  the  ministerial  nominee, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  was  carried  by  203  against  134. 
On  the  following  day  the  king  delivered  his  speech, 
in  which  he  complamed  again  of  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  France  and  Spain,  who  were  exert- 
ing all  their  power  to  support  the  rebellion  of  his 
colonies,  to  destroy  the  commerce  and  give  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain :  but  he  added 
that  the  bravery  of  his  fleets  and  his  armies  had 
enabled  him  to  withstand  their  formidable  attempts; 
and  that  he  hoped  the  late  successes  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina  would  have  important  consequences 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The 
opposition  denied  that  the  successes  obtained  in 
America  were  important  or  likely  to  be  decisive; 
and  Fox  and  other  orators  represented  Clinton's 
capture  of  Charlestown  and  Lord  Cornwallis's 
victory  at  Camden  as  things  to  be  deplored,  and  not 
rejoiced  at.  Their  amendment  to  the  address  was, 
however,  negatived  by  212  against  130.  In  the 
Upper  House  there  was  but  little  debate ;  and  the 
original  address  was  carried  by  68  against  23. 
The  army  and  navy  estimates  were  carried  by 
triumphant  majorities,  which  served  to  remind 
Lord  North  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  efface  the  recollections  of  the  narrow 
divisions  and  occasional  minorities  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  parliament.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  upon  the  proposition  being  made  that 
91,000  men,  including  marines,  should  be  the 
naval  force  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Fox 
pledged  himself  to  the  House  to  move,  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  afterwards  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment :  and  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
found  these  motions  on  two  different  causes : — 
1 .  For  Sandwich's  having  advised  his  majesty  to 
promote  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  2.  For  his  having  shameftdly 
neglected  the  navy. — Apparently  in  order  to  speak 
for  himself,  Palliser  had  again  got  into  parliament, 
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taking  his  seat  for  Huntingdon,  and  many  vehe- 
ment personal  altercations  took  place  between  him 
and  the  opposition — ^more  particularly  with  Fox. 
On  the  4th  of  December  Thomas  Townshend  said 
it  was  highly  necessary  that  the  House  should 
inquire  why  in  this  season  of  great  public  danger 
the  nation  was  deprived  of  the  services  and  profes- 
sional abilities  of  such  men  as  the  Admirals  Keppel, 
Lord  Howe,  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Pigot,  Campbell, 
and  Barrington.  Fox  took  up  the  idea,  and  again 
censured  the  promotion  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
going  over  the  whole  story  of  the  late  court-martial, 
which,  he  said,  amounted  only  to  a  bare  acquittal. 
Lord  North,  as  usual,  defended  the  unpopular 
admiral,  and  Palliser  himself  read  a  long  defence 
of  his  own  conduct  in  the  affiair  off  Ushant  and 
since.  The  debate  was  conducted  in  a  fierce  party 
spirit  ill  calculated  to  remove  from  the  navy  those 
dissensions  which  every  one  complained  of,  and 
which  had  recently  frustrated  the  valour  and  skill 
of  Rodney.  The  only  immediate  result  was  a 
resolution  that  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  held  upon  Pal- 
liser should  be  laid  before  the  House.  An  un- 
usually early  recess  took  place,  the  House  adjourn- 
ing on  the  6th  of  December  to  the  23rd  of  January. 
A.  D.  1761. — It  was  during  the  recess  that  the 
royal  manifesto  against  Holland  was  issued ;  and 
on  the  same  day  general  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  were  granted  against  the  Dutch.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  the  second  day  after  the  reassem- 
bling of  parliament.  Lord  North  delivered  a  mes- 
sage from  the  throne  and  presented  a  copy  of  the 
manifesto  and  sundry  other  papers.  Burke  be- 
gan the  business  of  condemnation.  He  declared 
that  ministers  had  been  in  fault  rather  than  the 
Dutch,  and  that  the  paper  found  in  Laurens's 
box  was  nothing  more  than  a  project  or  draft  of  a 
treaty  which  possibly  the  Dutch  would  never  have 
completed : — -he  said  that,  as  far  as  they  knew,  it 
might  be  no  more  than  "  a  speculative  essay,"  **  a 
mere  contemplative  prospect,"  and  that  therefore 
it  was  no  justifiable  or  assignable  ground  for  going 
to  war  with  the  Dutch.  This  refined  view  of  the 
case  suited  only  the  conceptions  of  opposition ;  and 
a  majority  not  far  short  of  two  to  one  agreed  with 
Lord  North  and  the  manifesto,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  insolence,  the  selfishness,  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  States  G^eral.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
two  protests  were  entered,  one  signed  by  nine,  the 
other  by  eight  peers,  against  this  new  war  with 
*'  the  ancient  and  natund  allies  of  this  kingdom." 
On  the  1st  of  February  Fox  again  brought  the 
battery  of  his  eloquence  to  bear  upon  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser.  As  the  conclusion  to  a  long  speech  and 
many  facts  or  arguments,  he  represented  that  the 
late  promotion  of  a  man  under  such  circumstances 
to  a  place  of  honour  and  emolument  was  in  the 
highest  degree  ruinous  to  th,e  naval  service;  and 
he  moved  that  it  should  be  declared  by  that  House 
a  measure  totally  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and 
derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the  navy.  Lord  North, 
with  his  usual  parliamentary  adroitness,  mQved  ap 


amendment,  which,  while  it  retained  a  few  of  thtf 
words  of  Fox's  motion,  introduced  many  new 
words,  and  wholly  changed  its  bearing.  His 
lordship  spoke  of  both  court-martials — of  the  one 
obtained  by  Palliser  upon  Keppel,  and  of  the  one 
ordered  upon  Palliser  himself— and  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  two  apparently  conflicting  sen- 
tences. Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  was  in  the 
House^  calmly  observed  that  the  noble  lord  is 
the  blue  ribbon  had  taken  great  pains  to  profc 
that  the  sentence  of  the  second  court-martial  wsi 
an  honourable  acquittal  of  Palliser  ;  but,  for  him- 
self, though  he  had  read  that  trid  through  vm 
attentively,  he  could  not  comprehend  or  under- 
stand the  sentence,  which  stated,  first,  that  the 
vice-admiral's  conduct,  in  many  instances,  had 
been  highly  meritorious  and  exemplary — tbcn 
charged  him  with  an  omission  of  duty — and  next 
acquitted  him !  What  puzzled  him,  he  said,  mi 
to  find  out  of  what  the  vice-admiral  was  acq[uitted. 
In  the  charges,  as  they  were  called,  upon  whidi 
he  had  been  tried,  there  appeared — at  least  to  him 
— ^no  accusation.  The  vice-admiral  therefore, 
strictly  speakmg,  could  be  said  neither  to  be  con- 
victed nor  acquitted.  Between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  minister's  amendment 
was  carried  by  214  against  149.  Late  as  it  was, 
Fox  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment; 
but  the  motion  was  defeated  by  the  House  agreeing 
to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  After  some  long 
debates  on  the  affidrs  of  India  Mr.  Burke,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  reproduced  his  scheme  of 
economical  reform,  which  had  met  with  so  litde 
success  in  the  preceding  session.  He  opened  his 
proposition  by  stating  many  powerful  motives 
which  called  upon  him  to  resume  that  undertak- 
ing :  he  mentioned  the  three  celebrated  resolutions 
of  the  6th  of  April  of  the  preceding  year ;  he  spoke 
of  the  general  temper  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
expectation  and  impatient  desire  for  a  diminution 
of  taxation  and  expenditure ;  and  he  alluded  to 
direct  applications  made  to  himself  and  others  by 
several  counties  and  associations.  These  associ- 
ations, in  fact,  had  acquired  considerable  strength 
and  consistency ;  they  were  urgent  not  merely  for 
a  reduction  of  expenditure,  but  for  what  was  after- 
wards called  a  "  Radical  Reform  "  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons ;  and  they  had  appointed  delegates 
to  transact  their  business  in  the  capital.  Con- 
tinuing his  speech,  Burke  proclaimed  that  the 
nation  was  involved  in  expenses  which,  if  they  did 
not  exceed,  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  public 
ability ;  and  that,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  have  originally  framed  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion such  a  scheme  of  economy,  so  it  was  now 
their  interest  to  secure  themselves  from  puniali- 
ment  by  making  some  amends  for  their  former 
neglect.  He  displayed  some  address  in  his  ap- 
peal to  this  new  House :  the  three  resolutions  of 
the  last  parliament  were  a  valuable  legacy  be- 
queathed to  the  public,  and  an  atonement  for  pre- 
vious servility — ^thev  formed  a  body  of  maxims 
authorising  the  people  to  expect  from  their  pre- 
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ftent  representatives  that  which  was  declared  to 
be  necessary  by  their  predecessors :  the  late  parlia- 
ment had  been  prematurely  dissolved,  but,  if  the 
present  parliament  neglected  to. accomplish  what 
the  odier  had  appeared  to  design,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences would  be  charged  upon  them;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April  would  stand  upon 
the  journals  as  public  monuments  of  exculpation 
to  their  predecessors,  and  of  disgrace  to  them. 
He  again  applauded,  with  all  the  warmth  and  full- 
ness of  his  oratory,  the  economical  achievements 
and  the  financial  measures  of  M.  Necker,  and  held 
up  the  example  of  France,  both  as  a  warning  and 
an  encouragement.     As  a  beginning  he  moved — 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  his  majesty's  civil  establish- 
ments and  of  certain  public  offices ;  for  the  limit- 
ation of  pensions  and  the  suppression  of  sundry 
useless  expenses  and  inconvenient  places ;  and  for 
applying  the  moneys  saved  thereby  to  the  public 
service."    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  ;  and  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  granted 
without  opposition.  Lord  North  declaring  that  he 
would  reserve  his  objections  till  the  second  reading. 
That  second  reading  came  on  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  there  was  a  long  and  animated  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
second  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  spoke  for 
the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  an  ardent  reformer  and  lover  of 
strict  economy.     The  son  of  so  great  an  orator  was 
sure  to  be  listened  to  with  interest,  and  the  atten- 
tion was  the  greater  as  it  was  well  known  that,  from 
his  mere  boyhood,  Pitt  had  been  admitted  into  the 
political  councils  of  his  father,  and  had  given 
remarkable  signs  of  precocious  ability.     It  was  in 
reply  to  Lord  Nugent,  who  was  speaking  on  the 
ministerial   side,   that  William  I^tt  first  broke 
silence  from  under  the  gallery  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House.     According  to  a  member  pre- 
sent,   the  same   composure,   self-possession,   and 
dignity  of  manner,  which  afterwards  characterised 
him  when  seated  on  the  treasury  bench,  distin- 
guished him  in  this  first  essay,  though  he  was  then 
only  in  his  22nd  year.*  In  the  progress  of  his  speech 
he  gave  vent  to  a  kind  of  witticism  in  which  he 
did  not  often  indulge  afterwards,  but  which  derived 
its  strength  from  a  pride  of  manner  and  spirit 
that  never  quitted  him.      Lord  George  Germaine 
having  some  verbal  communications  to  make  to 
Welbore  Ellis,  who  sate  near  him,  they  entered  into 
a  conversation  in  whispers,  which  irritated  the 
young  orator.  Looking  round  the  house,  which  was 
all  ear,  he  said,  in  a  tone  more  impressive  than  the 
matter  of  the  reproof,  "  I  shall  wait  till  the  Aga- 
memnon of  the  present  day  has  finished  his  consul- 
tation with  the  Nestor  of  the  treasury  bench."  The 
effect  was  electric ;  even  the  haughty  and  supercili- 
ous Lord  George  was  cowed  ;  and  both  he  and  Ellis 
sate  down  in  some  confusion  to  preserve  a  breathless 
silenccf    Pitt  declared  that  nothing  but  economy 
and  the  adoption  of  Burke's  scheme  could  save  the 
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country  firom  ruin ;  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
slow  request  of  an  overburthened  people,  ministers 
should  have  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  useless 
revenue;  that  the  House  ought  to  insist  upon 
retrenchment  and  economy,  and  advise  the  king  to 
part  with  useless  ostentation  in  order  to  preserve 
necessary  power ;  that  it  could  not  derogate  from 
the  real  glory  of  the  crown  to  accept  their  advice 
and  yield  to  the  respectful  petitions  of  the  people  ; 
that  the  people,  who  afforded  the  dvil-list  revenue, 
were  justified  in  resuming  a  part  of  it,  mider  the 
pressing  demand  of  altered  circumstances  and 
great  suffering.  Lord  Maitland  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Lauderdale)  also  made  his  first  speech  in  parlia- 
ment on  this  occasion,  and  spoke  with  consider- 
able ability  on  the  same  side  as  William  Pitt.  Two 
other  memorable  names — Sheridan  and  Wilber- 
fo|-ce — ^had  both  attained  seats  for  the  first  time, 
and  both  divided  with  the  opposition,  who  were, 
however,  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  43,  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  being  negatived  by  233 
against  1 90.  By  a  subsequent  resolution  the  fui^ 
ther  consideration  of  Burke's  bill  was  put  off  for 
six  months.  The  other  popular  attempts  of  the 
last  session — ^the  bills  for  excluding  contractors 
and  revenue  officers  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  depriving  revenue  officers  of  their  right  of  vot* 
ing  in  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  and 
for  imposing  a  tax  on  places  and  pensions — ^were 
all  revived  and  were,  all  defeated  by  considerable 
majorities.  On  the  7th  of  March,  when  the  mi- 
nister opened  the  budget,  he  was  severely  censured 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  had  managed  the  loan 
for  the  present  year.  He  had  added  12,000,000/. 
to  the  national  debt,  and  had  granted  such  aidvan- 
tageous  terms  to  the  lenders,  that  the  price  of  the 
new  stock  had  suddenly  risen  to  from  9  to  1 1  per 
cent,  above  par.  Fox  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  money  might  easily  have  been  raised  upon 
much  better  terms ;  and  that  the  direct  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  public  by  the  bargain  Lord  North  had 
made  was  comparatively  but  a  small  part  of  the 
evil.  He  calculated  the  profits  of  the  loan  at 
something  near  1,000,000/. ;  and  he  said  that  that 
great  sum  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister,  to  be  granted  in  douceurs 
to  the  members  of  that  House,  either  as  compen- 
sations for  the  expenses  of  their  late  elections,  or 
as  bribes  for  future  services.  Fox  also  object^ 
in  strong  language  to  a  proposed  lottery — a  part  of 
the  loan  scheme — as  a  means  of  raising  money  fi>r 
the  public  service.  He  delivered  an  impressive 
harangue  on  the  vice  of  gambling,  which,  perhaps, 
excited  the  more  attention  as  his  own  love  of  play 
had  reduced  him  to  a  miserable  state  of  embarrass- 
ment and  dependence.  He  declared — and  it  is 
sad  to  reflect  how  long  the  solemn  truth  of  his 
declaration  was  unattended  to — ^that  lotteries  were 
the  most  pernicious  of  all  species  of  gaming,  as 
•  they  immediately  affected  the  morals,  habits,  and 
circumstances  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the  people  ; 
and  he  moved  that  the  clause  respecting  the  lottery 
should  be  omitted.  Lord  NorOi  defended  the  loan, 
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and  the  lottery  as  part  of  it — a  lottery,  he  said, 
being  always  "  a  favourite  part  of  every  douceur 
with  all  money-lenders."     He  positively  asserted 
that  the  12,000,000/.  could  not  at  the  time  have 
been  obtained  upon  easier  conditions.     As  to  the 
ideas  that  the  loan  was  a  source  of  ministerial 
influence,  and  that  half  of  the  shares  had  been 
taken  in  that  House,  he  treated  them  as  ridiculous 
— the  loan  had  been  a  public  loan,  and  very  indis- 
criminately taken.    Fox's  amendment  was  rejected 
by  169  against  111,  and  the  minister's  measures 
were  all  passed.     The  debates  upon  the  loan  did 
not,  however,  end    here.      Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Gierke  moved  for  recommitting  the  report,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  amend  the  terms,  and  pre- 
vent what  he  called  a  shameful  and  extravagant 
prostitution  of  the  public  money.     He  repeated  the 
charge  that  the  loan  had  been  so  managed  as  to 
give  the  minister  the  means  of  gratifying  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  he  assured  the  House  that  Lord  North's 
"  favoured  contractor"  hwl  no  less  than  3,300,000/. 
of  the  loan  placed  at  his  disposal.      Gierke  was 
supported  by  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  Byng,  Burke, 
Fox,  and  others,  who  said,  among  other  strong 
things,  that  the  minister  was  endeavouring  to  turn 
parliament  into  a  court  of  registry,  which  was  to 
have  no  other  concern  with  taxes  and  loans  than  to 
give  a  sort  of  official  sanction  to  whatever  bargain 
^e  minister  thought  proper  to  make.     Lord  North 
repeated  that  he  had  made  the  best  bargain  he 
could  for  the  public  :  if  the  House  did  not  approve 
of  it,  it  would  not  be  binding  either  on  him  or  on 
them : — ^though  the  committee  had  agreed  to  it,  if 
the  House  did  not  choose  to  confirm  their  resolu- 
tion, he  should  be  released  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  loan,  and  the  public  firom  the  whole  bargain. 
Then  those  who  thought  themselves  more  com- 
petent might  make  a  better  bargain ;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  any  reduction  now  made 
from  the  proflta  of  the  subscribers  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  public  credit,  and  throw  insuper- 
able difficulties  m  the  way  of  aU  future  loans,  as 
it  would  show  that  the  minister  had  not  authority 
to  give  security  to  a  bargain,  and  that  the  lenders 
were  liable  to  be  stripped  of  the  benefits  for  the 
chance  and  hope  of  which  they  had  advanced  their 
money.     He  denied  that  his  "  favoured  contractor" 
— this  was  a  Mr.  Atkinson — ^had  any  such  enor- 
mous share  in  the  loan.     The  motion  for  the  re- 
commitment was  waived;   but   the  lottery  was 
again  attacked.     On  the  12th  of  March  Mr.  Byng 
moved  that  a  list  should  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan,  specifying 
the  sums  subscribed  by  each ;  and,  in  order  to 
enable  the  House  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair, 
he  stated  his  intention  of  following  up  this  motion 
with  two  others — for  the  production  of  a  correct 
list  of  all  those  persons  who  had  offered  to  become 
•ubscribers,  but  whose  offers  had  been  rejected — 
and  for  copies  of  all  letters,  notes,  or  papers,  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  minister,  his  secretaries,  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  other  persons, 
conveying  applications  or  proposals  for  any  part 


of  the  loan:     All  this,  he  said,  was  intended  to 
show  that  ministers  might  have  borrowed  money 
at  5  per  cent. ;  that  the  fair  offers  of  wealthy  and 
responsible  men  had  been  rejected  with  contempt ; 
and  that  the  new  loan  had  been  managed  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  corrupt  influence  in  par- 
liament    Lord  North  said  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  first  motion ;  but  that  the  second  waa 
useless,  and  the  third  unfair  and  improper — that 
calling  for  the  key  of  his  escritoire,  in   order  to 
examine  his  private  letters  and  papers,  waa  i»o- 
posing  a  new  species  of  inquisition,  and  such  tt 
could  never  be  countenanced  in  a  British  House  of 
Gommons.     He  admitted  that  members  of  that 
House  would  be  found  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  loan ;  but  this,  he  said,  was  no  proof  of  cor- 
ruption, and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deprive 
the  country  of  the  aid  of  monied  men,  merely 
because  they  happened  to  be  members  of  parlia- 
ment.     The  charges  of  partiality  towarda  this 
class  of  subscribers  could  not  be  proved,  and  w^e 
not  capable  of  proof;    but  he   could  solemnly 
assure  the  House  that  no  improper  management 
had  been  used  by  him:    The  first  motion  being 
agreed  to,  the  second  was  rejected  by  a  majority,  and 
the  third  negatived  without  a  division.   The  debates 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
no  assurances  could  root  out  the  belief  that  certain 
members  of  parliament,  who  always  voted  with 
ministers,  had,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  been 
allowed  to  make  a  very  profitable  bargain  fiar 
themselves.* 

We  believe  that  the  only  impression  left  on  the 
mind   of  our  readers  as  to  the  employment  of 
the  military  in  suppressing  the  London  riots  of  the 
preceding  summer  must  be,  that  that  force  was 
not  employed  soon   enough;    but  Mr.   Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  had  begun  to  win  applause 
by  his  dashing  and  brilliant  oratory,t  rose  in  the 
House  to  declare  that  the  military  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed  at  all.  He  moved  three  propo- 
sitions : — the  first  declaring  that  the  military  force 
could  not  justifiably  be  applied  in  dispersing  tu- 
multuous assemblies  without  waiting  for  directions 
from  civil  magistrates,  unless  outrages  had  broken 
forth    with    such  violence  as   to   overbear  civil 
authority,  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  legal 
government;   the  second  affirming  that  the  un- 
precedented order  to  the  military,  on  the  7th  of 
June  last,  afforded  strong  presumption  of  the  defec- 
tive state  of  the  police;    and  the  third,  &r  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  civil  power  during 
the  riots.     The  whole  police  of  London  and  West- 
minster was,  indeed,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  half 
a  century  longer,  in  a  most  inefficient  and  dts- 
gracefiil  state;  but  not  only  was  the  first  of  Sheri- 
dan's motions  withdrawn,  but  the  other  two,  which 
might  have  led  to  important  inquiries  and  valu- 
able reforms,  were  negatived  by  the  House.  Sheri- 

*  Annual  Register. 

t  He  had  ipokfn  in  Um  House  for  the  fint  ttme  on  the  toth  of 
November. 
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dan,  however,  obtained  what  he  had  most  at  heart, 
the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  orator. 

The  delegates  of  the  county  associations  were 
not  inactive  during  their  stay  in  London :  they 
attended  numerous  popular  meetings,  got  up  meet- 
ings of  their  own,  and  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  attempted  to 
condense  all  the  complaints  of  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  all  the  prayers  for  economical  and 
parliamentary  reform.  Their  exertions  had  been 
matter  of  frequent  allusion  during  the  session ;  the 
friends  of  government  representing  them  as  the 
factious  labours  of  men  whose  political  existence 
as  delegates  was  unconstitutional,  and  ought  never 
to  be  acknowledged ;  the  opposition  applauding 
them  as  enlightened  and  devoted  patriots,  who 
would  obtain  for  the  people  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  force  upon  the  court  and  ministry  the  aban- 
donment of  an  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  ruinous 
system.  As,  however,  the  general  sense  was 
against  any  avowal  of  their  delegated  character  or 
power,  these  gentlemen  were  induced  to  sign  the 
petition  merely  as  individual  freeholders.  It  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  April,  by 
Mr.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
county  of  York ;  but  it  was  left  to  lie  upon  the 
table  until  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Buncombe's  col- 
league. Sir  George  Saville,  who  had  undertaken  to 
move  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee. 
On  the  8th  of  May  Sir  Greorge  was  in  the  House, 
and  introduced  the  business  with  a  long  and  able 
speech,  in  which  he  stated  the  causes,  progress, 
and  history  of  petitions  in  general,  and  recited  the 
famous  resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April  last,  as 
affording  a  clear  sanction  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  as  pledging  the  House  to  a  speedy  re- 
dress of  their  grievances.  But,  though  the  dele- 
gates had  signed  as  private  gentlemen,  their  pre- 
ceding performances  and  exhibitions  had  excited 
some  disgust  and  probably  some  alarm ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  House  had  not  been  taught  by  the 
protestant  associations  and  the  riots  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and  the  Irish  associations  which  had 
caused  such  disturbances  in  Dublin,  to  respect 
combinations  which  had  begun  in  the  American 
colonies,  where  they  had  brought  on  war  and  re- 
volution. .  Sir  George  Saville  was  told  that  his 
friends  had  acted  in  an  unconstitutional  manner, 
by  assembling  in  London  as  delegates  and  com- 
mittee-men, by  publishing  their  resolutions  in  the 
newspapers,  and  by  acting  as  a  representative 
body  independent  of  parliament;  all  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  design  to  inflame  the  people, 
to  intimidate  parliament,  and  to  introduce  a  go- 
vernment of  clubs  and  associations.  In  the  end. 
Sir  (Jeorge  Saville's  motion  was  rejected  by  212 
against  135. 

On  the  28th  of  May  Lord  Beauchamp  brought 
in  a  bill  in  the  Commons  for  amending  a  clause 
in  the  marriage  act  of  1151,  which,  it  had  been 
found  by  a  late  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  a  pauper  settlement  case,  rendered  un- 
lawful all  marriages  whereof  the  banns  had  been 


published  in  churches  or  chapels  erected  since  the 
passing  of  the  act.  As  the  effect  of  this  decision, 
if  the  legislature  did  not  interfere,  would  be  to 
dissolve  thousands  of  marriages  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  good,  and  to  bastardize  their  offspring. 
Lord  Beauchamp^s  bill  was  hurried  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  early  in 
June.  Fox,  who  inherited  his  father's  dislike  to 
the  whole  of  the  marriage  act,  wished  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill 
much  farther ;  but,  as  it  was  not  considered  pru- 
dent to  run  the  risk  of  delaying  his  lordship's  bill 
by  clogging  it  with  other  matters  sure  to  be  op- 
posed. Fox  waited  until  it  was  passed ;  and  then 
brought  in  a  bill  of  his  own,  for  amending,  or 
rather  repealing,  the  entire  marriage  act.  The 
amendments  he  proposed  would  have  left  nothing 
of  the  law  of  1151  except  what  related  to  the  re- 
gistering of  marriages.  Fox,  who,  like  his  father 
(the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  name),  could  never 
forget  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's family  to  his  mother's  marriage,  denounced 
the  existing  law  as  monstrously  aristocratic,  as  im- 
politic and  pernicious  in  its  restrictions,  and 
tyrannical  in  its  tendency.  He  observed  that,  by 
the  recently  discovered  flaw  in  that  act,  and  the 
late  legal  decision  upon  it,  many  of  the  clergy  of 
this  kingdom  had  been  ignorantiy  guilty  of  felony, 
by  celebrating  marriages  in  the  new  churches  and 
chapels ;  so  that  we  might  soon  expect  to  see  even 
some  of  our  prelates  either  transported  to  America, 
or  sent,  in  their  lawn  sleeves,  to  work  on  board 
the  ballast-lighters!  Burke,  very  warmly,  and 
on  the  whole,  very  wisely,  took  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  opposed  the  motion  of  his  friend 
and  disciple.  He  recurred  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  law,  or,  rather,  no  law,  that  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  act  of  1751,  and  painted  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  it :  he  contended  that  the  act  of 
1751  had  pretty  justly  hit  the  medium  between 
close  and  mischievous  restraint  and  the  former 
laxity  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  disorders ; 
and  that,  as  the  period  of  free  agency  in  this  im- 
portant matter  was  only  reduced  to  that  of  legal 
discretion  in  other  respects,  there  could  be  no 
complaint  on  either  side.  Fox's  bill  was  rejected 
without  a  division,  and  the  discussion  was  only 
remembered  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first  time  that  Burke  and  he  nvere  opposed  to 
each  other  in  debate. 

On  the  30th  of  May  Colonel  Hartley,  who  fan- 
cied that  some  kind  of  conciliation  was  still  pos- 
sible, had  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  vesting 
the  crown  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult, 
and .  finally  agree  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  with  the  provinces  of  North  America ;  but 
this  motion,  af(er  a  grand  display  by  Fox  and 
Burke,  had  been  rejected  by  106  against  72.  A 
few  days  afterwards  intelligence  had  arrived  from 
North  Carolina,  which  tended  to  prove  that,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  victories,  we  were  losing 
ground  in  that  quarter.  This  gave  additional  en- 
couragement to  the  opposition;   and  on  the  12th 
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of  June  Fox  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  American 
war :  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  notice  that  he 
intended  to  move  in  committee — '*  That  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every 
possible  measure  'for  concluding  peace  with  our 
American  colonies."  Fox  maintained  that  success 
by  force  of  arms  was  hopeless  and  impossible; 
but  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Americans 
would  have  treated  upon  far  more  moderate  and 
honourable  conditions  than  they  ever  entertained  a 
notion  of  admitting.  The  origin  of  the  dispute, 
the  whole  history  of  the  war  was  gone  over  by  the 
orators  on  both  sides,  without  much  novelty  of  re- 
mark. One  great  object  of  the  opposite  parties 
was  to  throw  blame  upon  each  other :  the  oppo* 
sitionists  blamed  the  ministerialists  for  having  first 
provoked  the  war  like  tyrants,  and  for  then  having 
conducted  it  like  fools ;  the  ministerialists  blamed 
the  oppositionists  for  having  encouraged  the  spirit 
of  revolt  in  America  and  everywhere  else,  and  for 
having  done  their  best,  or  their  worst,  to  prevent  that 
svong  national  unanimity  which  would  have  given 
success  to  the  war,  or  made  the  burthen  and  expenses 
of  it  more  endurable;  and  they  did  not  forget 
their  old  argument — that  the  quarrel  with  America 
had  not  been  begun  by  themselves,  but  under  the 
administration  of  their  opponents.  In  this  process 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  the  memory  of 
the  great  Chatham  was  treated  rather  disrespect- 
fully ;  and  some  men,  with  more  truth  than  elo- 
quence, affirmed  that  he  had  been  one  cause  of  the 
unhappy  dispute,  or  of  the  ill  success  which  had 
attended  its  management;  that  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  his  notions  were  contradictory;  and, 
finally,  that,  if  one  of  his  leading  principles  was  to 
be  followed,  the  war  could  never  end.  William 
Pitt,  with  proper  filial  reverence,  rose  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  his  father ;  but  his  eloquence  could  not 
reconcile  the  manifest  and  manifold  contradictions 
in  that  statesman's  character  and  proceedings.  When 
he  had  performed  this  duty,  Pitt  proceeded  to  state 
his  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
war.  He  held  that  war  to  be  wicked,  barbarous, 
cruel,  imjust,  and  diabolical, — conceived  in  in- 
justice, nurtured  in  folly — a  monstrous  thing  that 
contained  every  characteristic  of  moral  depravity 
and  human  turpitude — as  mischievous  to  the  un- 
happy people  of  England  as  to  the  Americans. 
Still,  however,  many  men  insisted  that  the  Ame- 
ricans might  yet  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and 
many  more  doubted  whether,  at  this  moment,  when 
they  were  backed  by  Holland  as  well  as  by 
France  and  Spain,  they  would  agree  to  treat  upon 
any  conditions  that  England  could  possibly  listen 
to ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  House  there  were 
men  who  still  shrunk  from  the  recognition  of  in- 
dependence, even  though  it  might  be  attended  with 
the  effect  of  detaching  the  United  States  from  the 
European  confederacy.  It  was,  moreover,  debated 
whether  that  House  could  or  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  which  was 
vested  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  and  whether 


they  could  bind  the  sovereign  by  their  resolutkn, 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  othcr 
House.  At  midnight  the  House  divided,  wfaea 
Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  112  against  99. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, thanking  them  for  their  long   attendance^ 
their  loyalty,  and  good  affection.     As   the   pros- 
pect of  brilliant  successes  had  opened  in  India — as 
there  was  already  a  sign  and  a  promise   that  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  British  would  hwld 
up  in  the  east  a  vaster  empire  than  what  they  wee 
clearly  losing  in  the  west— his  majesty  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs,   and 
warmly  applauded  measures  adopted  or  in  progres 
for  checking  abuses  in  those  distant  possessions, 
and  for  making  our  conquests  equally  advantsge- 
ous  to  the  natives  and  ourselves.    Widi  respect  Co 
the  old  and  perplexing  subject  of  America,  he  said 
— "While  I  lament  the  continuance  of  the  present 
troubles,  and  the  extension  of  the  war,  I  have  the    , 
conscious  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  constaat     ' 
aim  of  my  councils  has  been  to  bring  back  my 
deluded  subjects  in  America  to  the  happiness  and 
liberty  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  see  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  restored.    To  defend  the  dominions 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  this  country  was  on 
my  part  the  sole  cause  and  was  the  only  object  of 
the  war.     Peace  is  the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart : 
but  I  have  too  firm  a  reliance  on  the  spirit  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  the  powerfid  assistance 
of  my  parliament,  and  the  protection  of  a  just  and 
all-ruling  Providence,  to  accept  it  upon  any  other 
terms  or  conditions  than  such  as  may  consist  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  per- 
manent interests  and  security  of  my  people."  There 
was  no  want  of  petitions  to  shake  the  king's  reso- 
lution to  continue  the  war.     The  West  India 
planters  and  merchants  represented  that  all  our 
West  India  islands  were  exposed   to  imminent 
danger,  and  left  almost  destitute  of  protection; 
that  several  of  them  had  been  lost,  and  that  the 
rest  were  certain  to  be  attacked.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,  returning  to  a 
style  of  petition  resembling  that  of  Wilkes  s  day, 
told  his  majesty  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  the 
false  assertions  and  fidlacious  suggestions  of  his 
ministers  into  the  present  unnatural  and  unfortu- 
nate war — ^that  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
were  declining — ^that  the  landed  property  through- 
out the  kingdom  had  been  depreciated— that  pri- 
vate credit  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  enormous 
interests  given  in  the  public  loans,  &c. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  French, 
under  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  had  made  another 
attempt  upon  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  had 
captured  by  night  its  little  capital,  with  the 
lieutenant-governor.  Major  Corbet,  who,  with  too 
much  precipitation,  signed  a  capitulation  of  sur- 
render for  the  whole  island.  Fortunately  there 
were  braver  men  than  Corbet  in  Jersey.  Major 
Pierson,  collecting  all  the  force  he  could,  fell  upon 
the  French  invaders  in  the  market-place  of  St. 
fleliers,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  townspeople, 
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'who  kept  up  a  warm  fire  from  the  housesy  he  killed 
a  good  many  of  them  and  compelled  all  the  rest  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  gallant  young 
Pierson  was  himself  killed  hy  idmost  the  last  shot 
that  was  fired  by  the  French.     The  Baron  de 
Rullecourt  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  action  received 
three  or  four  wounds,  and  he  died  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  surrender.    Nearly  800  French 
were  either  killed  or  taken.   They  had  begun  their 
expedition  with  nearly  2000,  but  their  vessels  had 
been  scattered  by  a  terrible  storm,  about  200  had 
perished  at  sea  or  among  the  rocks  and  breakers, 
and  a  great  many  had  been  driven  back  to  their 
own  ports.     Major  Corbet  paid  dearly  for  his  folly 
or  cowardice.   The  French  pretended  that  his  capi- 
tulation ought  to  be  binding  on  all  the  island,  with 
all  the  officers  and  troops  in  it ;  and  at  one  part  of 
the  action  they  placed  him  in  their  front  hne,  to 
deter  the  troops  from  firing.      He  was  not  killed 
or  wounded  in  that  strange  position  ;  but  he  was 
soon  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which 
deprived  him  of  his  commission  of  lieutenant- 
governor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar were  again  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
persevering  Spaniards:  the  supplies  which  Rodney 
had  thrown  in  the  year  before  were  nearly  exhausted; 
nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Barbary,  as  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  continued 
true  to  his  bargain  with  Florida  Blanca;  some 
vessels  which  had  been  accustomed  to  run  down 
from  Minorca,  and  clandestinely  from  some  of  the 
Italian  ports,  were  seized  and  stopped  by  Ffench 
and  Spanish  cruisers,  or  by  the  blockading  force 
which  had  again  gathered  in  the  bay,  and  therefore 
the  only  hope  of  receiving  succour  was  to  get  it 
direct  from  England.     To  this  important  service 
Admiral  Darby  was  appointed.     After  escorting 
the  East  and  West  India  trade  to  a  certain  latitude. 
Darby  about  the  middle  of  April  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
and,  looking  into  the  harbour,  saw  the  grand  Spanish 
fleet  gathered  there,  and  lying  peaceably  at  anchor. 
Cordova,  the  Spanish  admiral,  had  talked  of  meet- 
ing the  English  fleet  at  sea ;  but  he  now  considered 
his  force  not  sufficiently  superior  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement, and  he  determined  to  remain  where  he 
was.     Darby  forwarded  the  convoy  with  provi- 
sions, stores,  &c.,  to  Gibraltar,  with  some  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates  to  cover  them,  and  remained 
with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  cruising  between  Cadiz-bay 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  watching 
Cordova  and  preventing  the  passage  of  any  hostile 
ships.    The  100  vessels,  with  the  staff-of-life  on 
board,  were  hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  thehalf- 
fttmished  British  soldiers  stationed  on  the  rocky 
heights;  and,  as  they  became  discernible  to  those 
below,  a  shout  of  joy  and  three  good  English  cheers 
ran  from  battery  to  battery — from  the  old  Moorish 
castle  and  the  Devil's  Tongue  battery  to  Europa 
Point.    The  brave  fellows  did  not  much  fear  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  had  a  true  English  aversion  to 
reduced  rations  and  short-commons.    Darby  V  con- 
voying captains  presently  scattered  the  swarm  of 


Spanish  gun-boats  that  attempted  to  sink  the  tran- 
sjports,  and  the  succours  were  landed  with  very  little 
difficulty.  Having  performed  this  service  Darby 
returned  to  the  Channel  station.  The  Spaniards 
were  mortified  and  disheartened  by  these  successes, 
and  by  the  conviction  that  their  grand  fleet  had 
skulked  before  an  inferior  force ;  but  again  they 
were  re-encouraged  by  promises  of  co-operation 
from  France. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  the  earliest  events  of  the 
year  seemed  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  January 
an  open  and  almost  universal  revolt  broke  out  in 
Washington's  line.  For  some  months  all  disci- 
pline had  been  relaxed  ;  the  officers  were  almost 
as  dissatisfied  as  the  men,  and  all  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  near  approach  of  starvation,  notwith- 
standing the  resolutions  passed  by  congress.  On 
the  night  in  question,  the  division  called  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  which  was  hutted  at  Morris  Town  in 
the  Jerseys,  turned  out  to  the  number  of  1300 
men,  including  most  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and,  parading  under  arms,  they  declared 
that  they  would  march  to  the  seat  of  congress,  and 
either  obtain  redress  or  serve  no  longer.  In  an 
attempt  to  suppress  this  mutiny.  Captain  Billing 
was  killed  and  several  other  officers  were  wounded. 
General  Wayne  drew  his  pistol  and  threatened 
some  of  the  ringleaders ;  but,  with  a  bayonet  pre- 
sented to  his  own  breast,  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire  and  leave  his  people  to  their  own  courses. 
With  six  field-pieces,  and  with  most  of  the  stores, 
the  men  marched  away  towards  Princeton.  On 
the  following  day,  the  2nd  of  January,  Wayne  and 
his  staff,  with  many  other  officers  who  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
army,  rode  after  the  mutineers,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  them  back  to  their  duty,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  sow  dissensions  among  them.  When  Wayne 
came  up  with  them  near  Middle  Brook,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  appoint  one  man  from  each 
regiment  to  confer  with  him  upon  their  grievances. 
The  men  of  each  named  a  sergeant ;  and  these 
delates  met  Wayne  and  his  officers  at  their 
quarters.  On  the  following  day  the  mutineers 
continued  their  march  and  arrived  at  Princeton. 
At  that  place  the  propositions  of  Wayne  were  re- 
ported to  them,  and  acommittee  of  sergeants  stated 
their  claims.  These  were,  1st,  a  discharge  for  all 
those  who  had  served  three  years,  under  their  ori- 
ginal engagements,  and  who  had  not  re-enlisted 
for  the  war ;  2nd,  an  immediate  payment  for  all 
arrears  of  pay  and  clothing,  as  well  to  those  who 
should  be  discharged  as  to  those  who  should  con- 
tinue to  serve ;  3rd,  the  residue  of  their  bounty- 
money  and  future  real  p^  to  those  who  should 
continue  in  the  army.  General  Wayne  shrunk 
from  the  responsibili^  of  any  such  engagements, 
and  gave  up  all  authority  by  referring  them  to  con- 
gress. A  committee  of  that  body  prepared  im- 
mediately to  consult  with  the  executive  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  afler  some  conference  the  committee 
of  congress^  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  some 
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members  of  the  council,  left  Philadelphia  for  the 
camp  of  the  mutineers.  Washington,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, did  not  move  from  his  head- 
quarters. It  has  been  suspected  that,  as  he  was 
fully  conscious  that  the  men  had  just  grounds  for 
their  complaints,  and  that  his  own  frequent  repre- 
sentations had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  he 
was  not  unwilling  that  congress  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  these  grieyances  must  be  redressed,  and 
that  the  army  must  be  treated  with  more  respect. 
We  think  it  evident  that  Wayne  and.  most  of  the 
officers  who  had  followed  the  mutineers  were  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  this  kind.  Strong  reasons 
have,  however,  been  adduced  to  show  why  Wash- 
ington should  not  make  a  single  movement :  the 
river  was  open,  and  Clinton  might  at  any  moment 
make  an  attempt  upon  West  Point ;  strong  symp- 
toms  of  discontent  had  shown  themselves  among 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  he  could 
not  tell  how  far  the  contagion  of  example  would 
spread ;  if  he  went  to  the  mutineers'  camp  without 
a  sufficient  and  a  sufficiently  steady  force  to  put 
them  down,  his  authority  might  receive  a  mortal 
blow  by  being  set  at  defiance ;  if  he  collected 
a  strong  force,  he  must  leave  his  long  occupied  and 
cherished  positions  in  the  highlands  open  and  un- 
defended ;  and  the  appearance  of  any  such  force 
might  disperse  the  mutineers  altogether,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  collect  them  again 
for  the  service  of  congress,  or  it  might,  in  their 
irritation  and  despair,  even  drive  the  mutineers  to 
the  royal  standard.  On  the  4th  of  January,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  fully  informed  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing, sent  from  New  York  to  Princeton  three  emis- 
saries with  very  tempting  offers  to  the  revolted 
troops,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
immediately  take  up  a  position  behind  the  South 
River,  where  he  would  soon  cover  them  by  de- 
tachments from  the  royal  army  in  New  York.  But, 
whatever  was  the  amount  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  congress,  the  mutineers  were  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  any  compact  with  the  English  general. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  have  determined,  with 
their  usual  national  adroitness,  to  make  something 
by  Clinton's  overtures :  they  seized  his  three 
emissaries  and  communicated  their  proposals  to 
General  Wayne,  with  assurances  of  their  utter  de- 
testation of  the  idea  of  going  over  to  the  common 
enemy,  the  British ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
kept  the  emissaries  in  their  owa  hands ;  they  re- 
fused to  cross  the  Delaware,  or  to  march  out  of 
Princeton;  they  refused  to  permit  any  of  their 
former  officers  to  enter  their  camp ;  and  they  or- 
dered Lafayette,  General  St.  Clair,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Laurens,  who  had  presented  themselves  as 
mediators,  to  quit  Princeton  immediately.  Affiiirs 
were  in  this  state  when  the  committee  of  congress, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  his 
council,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Princeton, 
to  negotiate  with  the  revolters.  If  the  army  of 
the  republic  had  been  composed  of  materials  like 
those  which  had  been  dreamed  of  at  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  the  proceeding  might  not 


have  worn  quite  so  humiliating  a  character  ;    bnl 
these  mutineers,  who  defied  the  powers     of*  the 
government,  and  assumed  to  treat  on  a  footing:  of 
equality,  through  their  sergeant  delegates,  ^nritli  the 
delegates  of  the  sovereign  congress,  were  in    fmct 
nothing  more  than  men  raised  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  enlistment,  bounty-money,  and  conacrip- 
tion.    A  conference  took  place  outside  of  PrincetOD 
between  the  sergeants  and  the  committee.      The 
latter  offered  certain  propositions  which  tlie  ser- 
geants agreed  to  distribute  among  the  troops   for 
consideration.     The  propositions  were — ^that  cxm- 
gress  would  discharge  all  those  who  had  enlisted 
for  three  years,  and  accept  the  oath  of  the  soldier 
as  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  when  other  evi- 
dence was  not  procurable ;  and  that  congress  would 
give  immediate  certificates  for  the  depreciation  on 
their  pay,  settle  their  arrears  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  fiimish  the  men  imme- 
diately with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  they  most 
wanted.      Afler   due  deliberation  the  mutineers 
agreed  to  march  from  Princeton  to  Trenton^  with 
their  sergeants  for  their  officers  and  commanders. 
At  Trenton  they  accepted  the  terms  offered  by 
congress,  but  not  until  the  committee  agreed  that 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  soldiers,  and 
chosen  from  the  line,  should  constitute  part  of  the 
board  authorized  to  settle  their  claims.   And  when 
this  bargain  was  concluded,  but  not  before,  the 
mutineers  gave  up  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  three  emis- 
saries, who  were  all  hanged  as  spies.     The  ser- 
geants retained  the  entire  command  until  the  board 
decided  what  men  were  entitled  to  their  discharge. 
As  this  state  of  things  alarmed  and  embarrassed 
the  government,  and  tended  to  commit  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  republican  army,  the  board  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  haste  to  liberate  all  such  as 
chose  to  swear  that  they  had  enlisted  for  only  three 
Tears.    Even  before  the  rolls  of  enlistment  could 
be  brought  to  Trenton,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery and  of  the  five  first  regiments  of  infantry  of  this 
Pennsylvanian  line  were  discharged  upon  their  own 
oaths.  ^  When  the  enlistment  rolls  were  produced, 
it  was  found  that  far  the  greater  part  of  these  men 
had   preferred  perjury  to  future  service,  having 
been  enlisted,  not  for  three  years,  but  absolutely  for 
the  whole  war.     There  was,  however,  no  remedy, 
no  power  of  correction  :  the  discharges  given  re- 
mained  good ;  and   the  few  men  who  were  too 
scrupulous  to  forswear  themselves,  received  fur- 
loughs for  40  days.*     The  success  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian line  encouraged  that  of  Jersey  to  follow 
their  example.    On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, a  part  of  the  Jersey  brigade  stationed  at  Pomp- 
ton  flew  to  arms  and  marched  away  to  Chatham, 
where  another  part  of  the  same  brigade  was  can- 
toned.    They  asked  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Pennsylvanian 
mutineers.     But  this  time  Washington,  who  must 
have  seen  that  such  revolts  would  speedily  disor- 
ganize and  scatter  the  whole  army,  sent  General 
How  after  the  brigade  to  Chatham,  with  a  con- 
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siderable  force,  and  with  positive  orders  to  make 
no  terms  with  the  mutineers  while  in  a  state  of 
resistance.  He  further  instructed  How,  as  soon  as 
the  brigade  should  surrender,  to  seize  a  few  of  the 
most  active  leaders,  and  put  them  to  death  on  the 
spot.*  Sir  Henry  Clintcm  sent  another  emissary 
to  offer  to  the  Jersey  biigade  the  same  terms  which 
he  had  proposed  to  the  mutineers  at  Princeton ;  and 
he  detached  General  Robertson  with  3000  men  to 
Staten  Island,  in  order  to  cross  over  into  Jersey,  if 
the  temper  of  the  brigade  should  encourage  such  an 
advance.  But  Clinton  had  been  a  fatal  employer 
to  his  secret  agents ;  and  this  time  his  emissary 
betrayed  him,  and  delivered  his  papers  to  the  first 
American  officer  he  met :  and  the  American  gene- 
ral. How,  perceiving  that  the  revolters  were  not 
1300  strong,  like  the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  scarcely 
200  in  all,  surrounded  them  in  their  quarters,  ex- 
ecuted two  or  three  of  their  ringleaders,  and  re- 
duced the  rest  to  submission. 

After  these  very  alarming  symptoms  con- 
gress contrived  to  raise  three  months*  pay  in 
specie,  which,  together  with  some  clothes,  they 
forwarded  in  haste  to  the  troops.  But,  if  the 
soldiers  were  satisfied  for  the  time,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  distressed  and  made  desperate  by 
the  daily  calls  upon  them  for  contributions,  and 
the  constant  seizure  of  their  property,  their  pro- 
duce, their  carts,  horses,  &c.,  by  way  of  impress- 
ment. As  the  negotiations  in  the  United  Provinces 
for  a  treaty  with  them  and  for  a  good  Dutch  loan  were 
suspended,  by  Ex-president  Laurens's  seizure  and 
detention  in  the  Tower  of  London,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  adopt  other  means  for  raising  money  in 
Europe.  Congress  now  conceived  that  money 
might  be  obtained  in  France,  and  thither  they 
agreed  to  despatch  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  a 
son  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  who  had 
been  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington.  Be- 
fore his  departure  General  Greene  told  him  in  a 
letter  that,  if  France  did  not  lend  a  speedy  aid  to 
the  distressed  people,  he  greatly  feared  the  country 
would  be  lost  for  ever ;  and  Washington  fiimished 
the  colonel  with  good  arguments  to  convince  the 
court  of  Versailles  that,  if  provided  in  time,  Ame- 
rica would  be  well  able  to  discharge  any  debts  she 
might  now  contract — that  experience  had  demon- 
strated the  impracticability  of  maintaining  a  paper 
credit  without  funds  for  its  redemption — that  the 
people,  being  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
supporting  the  war,  might  lose  the  sentiments  with 
which  they  had  begun  it — that  the  patience  of  the 
army  was  now  exhausted,  which  demonstrated  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  speedy  relief,  which  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  country  to  afford — ^that  next  to  a 
loan  of  money  a  constant  naval  superiority  on  the 
coast  of  America  was  the  most  important  object — 
and,  finally,  that  an  additional  succour  of  French 
troops  would  be  extremely  desirable.  Lafayette 
gave  Colonel  Laurens  a  letter  to  M.  de  Vergennes, 
the  French  minister,  in  which  he  stated  that  with 
a  naval  inferiority  it  was  impossible  to  make  war 
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in  America,  or  to  employ  effectively  the  troops 
under  Rochambeau.  In  this  letter  Lafayette  as- 
sured the  French  minister  that  the  resources  of 
the  country,  great  as  they  were,  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  money  were  sent ;  that  the  last  campaign 
had  been  conducted  without  a  dollar ;  that  all  that 
credit,  persuasion,  and  actual  force  could  achieve 
in  the  way  of  getting  supplies  had  been  done,  but 
that  this  course  could  be  pursued  no  longer.  He 
further  demanded  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition ; 
and  represented  that  a  great  fleet  and  a  new  divi- 
sion of  about  10,000  Frenchmen  ought  to  be  sent 
against  New  York,  as  a  means  of  destroying  the 
power  of  the  English  on  that  continent.*  Well 
furnished  with  letters,  with  instructions  and  advice. 
Colonel  Laurens  took  his  departure  for  Paris,  ac- 
coinpaoied  by  Thomas  Paine,  ex-secretary  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  afiBurs,  who  claimed,  and  who 
really  seems  to  have  been  entitled  to,  the  merit  of 
conducting  the  negotiations  with  success.  At  the 
same  time  pressing  instances  were  made  to  the 
court  of  Spain  for  co-operation  and  direct  assist- 
ance ;  and  Mr.  Jay,  the  young  lawyer,  who  was 
now  installed  as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  was  instructed  to  tempt  the  Spa- 
niards by  the  offer  of  the  cession  of  certain  territo- 
rial and  maritime  rights  which  the  Americans  pre- 
tended to,  such  as  their  claim  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi  below  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  to  a  free  port  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  In 
this  resolution,  however,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  North  Carolina  had  dissented  from  the 
other  nine  states ;  and,  when  still  further  conces- 
sions were  proposed  to  bring  Spain  into  a  treaty, 
they  were  negatived  by  all  the  states  of  the 
union. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  had  to 
sustain  the  war  without  this  foreign  money  and 
additional  assistance.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
when  the  Pennsylvanian  line  were  beginning  their 
revolt.  General  Arnold  appeared  in  Hampton  Road, 
on  the  Chesapeak,  to  carry  devastation  into  Virgi- 
nia. He  had  with  him  about  1200  men,  partly 
Americans  like  himself,  but  who,  unlike  him,  had 
always  been  steady  to  one  side.  With  this  small 
force  Arnold  proceeded  up  James's  River,  and 
landed  at  Westover,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia.  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  governor  of  that  state,  called  out  the 
whole  of  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  counties ; 
but,  though  there  were  in  all  50,000  enrolled 
militia  men  in  Virginia,  only  a  few  hundreds  could 
be  collected,  so  that  Jefferson  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish all  hope  of  defending  the  capital  city.  To 
save  some  of  the  public  property,  he  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  the  country  above ;  and,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he,  with  his  coimcil,  secretaries,  and 
officers,  fled  from  Richmond  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation, for  they  all  knew  the  rapidity  of  Arnold's 
movements,  and  dreaded  being  made  prisoners  by 
so  vindictive  an  enemy.  That  night  Arnold,  who 
had  landed  only  800  or  900  men,  encamped  at 
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Foar-mfle  Creek,  only  twelve  miles  below  Rich- 
mond. On  the  following  morning  he  very  boldly 
marched  his  small  band  up  to  Richmond,  which  he 
entered  about  the  hour  of  noon,  some  200  militia- 
men and  a  few  regular  troops  evacuating  the  town  at 
his  approach.  He  presently  despatched  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  to  Govemor  Jefeson,  with 
an  offer  not  to  bum  the  town,  provided  British 
vessels  were  permitted  to  come  to  it  '^unmolested, 
and  take  off  the  tobacco  there  deposited.  Jefferson 
rejected  the  offer.  Arnold  then  detached  Colonel 
Simcoe  with  nearly  half  of  his  small  force  to 
Westham,  to  bum  and  destroy  a  valuable  cannon- 
foundery,  boring-mill,  powder-magazine,  and  other 
buildings  containing  military  stores,  &c.  Simcoe 
executed  his  commission  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, and  destroyed  also  some  archives  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  state  govemment,  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  Westham  as  a  place  of  security ;  and, 
returning  without  any  hindrance  or  molestation,  he 
rejoined  Amold  at  Richmond  on  the  same  day. 
Arnold  then  set  fire  to  all  the  public  buildings,  and 
to  all  the  tobacco  stores;  and,  with  an  atmosphere 
that  smelt  as  if  a  million  of  pipes  and  a  million  of 
cigars  were  smoking  together,  he  quitted  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  and  encamped  at  Four-mile 
Creek.  On  the  Ith  he  returned  to  his  shipping  at 
Westover,  having  thus  penetrated  thirty-three 
miles  into  the  country  from  the  place  of  debarka- 
tion, and  completed  his  destmctive  incursion,  with- 
out loss,  in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  his 
first  landing.  On  the  following  day,  the  8th  of 
January,  Governor  Jefferson  returned  to  the  half- 
consumed  city  of  Richmond  ;  and  Amold  detached 
a  party  of  horse  to  Charles  City  Court  House, 
where  ISO  militia-men  were  surprised  and  routed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Amold  re-embarked 
his  little  army  and  began  to  descend  James 
River.  In  the  mean  time  Baron  Steuben,  the 
Prussian,  had  collected  a  number  of  the  militia  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  hoped  to  cut  off  Amold 
on  his  retreat,  or  at  least  to  give  him  some  annoy- 
ance ;  but  the  wind  was  propitious  to  that  daring 
American,  and  the  Virginia  militia  were  no  heroes. 
On  one  occasion  Arnold  was  tempted  to  land  300 
men,  and  Simcoe,  who  had  the  command  of  them, 
was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  a  Colonel  Clarke. 
By  a  single  fire  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Bri- 
tish were  killed  or  woimded ;  but  Clarke's  militia- 
men would  not  stand  to  give  a  second  fire,  flying 
as  the  British  advanced  with  their  bayonets  fixed. 
On  the  20th  of  January  Amold  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  joined  by  more  men,  who 
raised  his  force  to  nearly  2000.  For  some  time  it 
appeared  that  he  intended  to  establish  himself  at 
that  important  post,  which  commanded  or  checked 
the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeak.  Jefferson  was 
very  severely  censured  for  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion.* 

The  capture  of  the  arch-traitor,  as  Arnold  was 
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Styled,  had  been  a  cherished  object  with  the  Ame- 
ricans ever  since  his  flight  from  West  Point.     Two 
modes  of  getting  possession  of  his  person,  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  the  gallows,  had  been  sug^geated  : 
one,  that  a  few  daring  individuals  should  carry  him 
off  by  making  a  sudden  incursion  into  his  camp  ;  the 
other,  that  he  should  be  blockaded  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  so  cloedy 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.     Jefier- 
son  now  thought  that,  while  he  was  lying  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  first  plan  might  be  practicable,  and  he 
gave  instructions  for  choosing  some  '*  select  men'' 
for    the    purpose,    offering   a  reward   of     5OO0 
guineas  in  the  event  of  success.     But  Amold,  who 
knew  that  such  schemes  were  entertained,  and  who 
accused  congress  of  hiring  assassins  to  take  his 
life,  was  drcimispect  and  vigilant,  and  the  ^^  select 
men"  never  had  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  plan  of  seizing  Amold  had 
suggested  itself  previously  to  Washington,  and  bad 
actuaUy  been  attempted,  but  without  any  chance  of 
success.*    But  the  American  commander-in-chief 
now  essayed  the  other  plan,  being  favoured  by  a 
furious  storm,  which  towards  the  end  of  January 
scattered  and  damaged  part  of  the  British  fleet  tiuu 
was  blockading  the  French  fleet  at  Rhode  Island. 
*'  The  French  squadron,"  says  Lafayette,  writing 
at  the  time,  ''  had  remained  constantly  blockaded 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  I  imagine  that  the  Chevalier 
de  Temay  died  of  grief  and  chagrin  in  consequence 
of  this  event     However  this  may  be,  he  was  posi- 
tively dead.*'  t    The  command  of  the  French  ships 
had  devolved  to  M.  Destouches,  who,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Washington,  agreed  to  venture  part  of 
his  fleet  at  sea,  to  sail  up  the  Chesapeak  and 
blockade  Amold  in  Portsmouth,  while  Lafayette, 
who  was  to  descend  from  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peak, blockaded  him  on  the  land  side.   Washington 
wished   Destouches  to  take  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  fleet  on  this  service ;  but  the  Frenchman  was 
apprehensive  that  Admiral  Arbuthnot  might  have 
collected  and  repaired  his  damaged  ships,  and  he 
positively  refused  to  risk  more  than  one  64-gun 
ship  and  two  frigates,  which  were  put  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  de  Tilley.     This  French 
naval  force  sailed  for  the  Chesapeak  on  the  9th  of 
February ;  but  they  found  Arnold  so  well  posted 
as  to  defy  attack,  and,  after  making  a  vain  attempt 
to  enter  Elizabeth  River,  they  returned  to  Rhode 
Island.      De  Tilley,  however,  on  his  way  back, 
met  with  an  accidental  success ;  for  near  the  Capes 
of   Virginia  he  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
'  Romulus,'  a  50-gun  ship  going  from^Charlestown 
to  the  Chesapeak.     But  the  great  scheme  for  cap- 
turing Arnold  was  not  abandoned.     A  personal 
conference  was  held  on  the  6th  of  March  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  between  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau,  Destouches,  and  other  officers,  French  and 
Americans ;  and  it  was  there  resolved  to  embark 
part  of  Rochambeau'a  army,  under  the  command 
of  Count  de  Viominil,  and  to  risk  the  whole  of  the 
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French  fleet  to  eacort  it.   The  wind  was  favourable 
to  the  French  and  adverse  to  the  British;   yet 
Destouches  did  not  sail  until  the  evening  of  the 
8th.     Admiral  Arbuthnot  soon  followed  him,  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  he  overtook  him,  and  brought 
him  to  action  o£F  Cape  Henry.     After  fighting  for 
about  an  hour,  the  French  bore  up  and  ran  to 
leeward.     Next  day  Destouches  called  a  council  of 
war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  neither  to  risk  another 
action  nor  attempt  ascending  the  Chesapeak,  but 
to  return  instantly  to  Rhode  Island,  whence  they 
came*  ,  On  the  26th  of  March  General  Phillips 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  army  there,   over  Arnold.     The  defence  of 
Virginia  was  now  committed  to  Lafayette,  who  col- 
lected his  forces  on  the  Elk  River.  But,  these  forces 
being  principally  composed  of  New  Englanders, 
who  had  a  great  dislike  and  a  dread  of  a  campaign 
in  the  hot  south,  desertion  became  so  prevalent, 
that  it  appeared  at  one  moment  as  if  Lafayette 
would  be  left  with  none  with  him  except  his  staff. 
The  ardent  Frenchman  made  strong  appeals  to  the 
patriotism  or  pride  of  the  New  Englanders,  telling 
them,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  on  a  service  of  great  importance,  danger,  and 
difficulty,  and  felt  persuaded  that  they  would  not 
abandon  him ;  but  that  if  any  individual  was  un- 
willing to  accompany  him  he  would  give  him  a 
permit  to  return.     But  what  probably  had  more 
effect  was  the  circumstance  of  his  obtaining  a 
supply  of  money   sufficient  to    purchase  shoes, 
shirts,  spirits,  and  some  other  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  detachment.     This  money  he  raised  among 
the  merchants  of  Baltimore  on  his  own  private  bills 
and   credit-t     Desertion  was  thus  checked,  and 
Lafayette  with   all  possible   expedition  marched 
into  Virginia,   where  his  presence  was  greatly 
needed ;  for  the  few  regular  troops  in  that  state 
could  nowhere  make  a  stand  against  the  British, 
and  the  militia  seemed  resolved  to  fight  nowhere. 
After  making  some  additions  to  the  fortifications 
which  Arnold  had  raised  at  Portsmouth,  General 
Phillips  embarked    about  2500  men,   ascended 
James  River,  and  landed  at  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Williamsburg,  on  the  20th  of 
April.     Williamsburg  was  taken  and  all  the  public 
property  in  it  destroyed.     York  Town  was  also 
taken,  and  a  ship-yard  there,  and   some   armed 
vessels  and  stores  were  also  burnt,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  opposition.     As  the  detachment  spread 
itself,  all  the  lower  part  of  that  neck  of  land  which 
is  formed  by  York  and  James  Rivers  was  ravaged 
and  kid  waste.     Phillips  then  re-embarked  his 
troops,  and,  on  the  24th,  they  were  landed  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomatox,  not  far  ^om 
Petersburg.       On    approaching   the  last-named 
place,  Steuben,  with  all  the  militia  he  could  get 
and  keep  together,   attempted   to   give  Phillips 
a  check,  and  posted  his  people  behind  a  river; 
but  after,  a  very  little  fighting,  at  long  shots,  the 
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militia-men  decamped,  Steuben  retreated  towards 
Richmond,  and  Phillips  took  quiet  possession  of 
Petersburg,  where  he  burned  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  all  the  tobacco  in  store.  Then, 
dividing  their  forces,  Phillips  marched  to  Chester- 
field-Court-house, the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
new  troops  raising  in  Virginia,  where  he  destroyed 
the  barracks  and  the  stores ;  while  Arnold  marched 
through  Osbomes  (where  he  destroyed  the  tobacco) 
to  Warwick,  just  above  which  place,  and  between 
it  and  Richmond,  a  respectable  American  flotilla 
had  been  collected.  But  no  sooner  had  Arnold 
fired  a  few  field-pieces  from  the  bank  than  the 
crews  set  fire  to  these  vessels  or  scuttled  them,  and 
then,  escaping  to  the  opposite  shore,  joined  a  body 
of  militia  and  fled  with  them.  Phillips  and  Arnold 
again  united  their  forces,  and  marched  together 
without  any  interruption  to  Manchester,  a  town  on 
the  southern  bank  of  James  River,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Richmond.  Having  burned  all 
the  tobacco  and  stores  in  Manchester,  they  thought 
of  crossing  the  river  to  Richmond  ;  but  Lafayette 
had  reached  that  place  the  preceding  evening, 
and  his  regular  troops  had  been  joined  there 
by  2000  militia  and  some  dragoons.  Phillips 
and  Arnold,  therefore,  retraced  their  steps  to 
Warwick,  and,  having  burned  all  the  tobacco  there, 
together  with  sever^  mills,  a  rope-yard,  some 
stores,  and  shipping,  they  retired  to  Bermuda 
Hundred,  and  soon  afterwards  re-embarked  their 
troops,  and  fell  down  the  river  to  Hog  Island,  where 
they  remained  until  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  them 
notice  that  he  was  about  marching  into  Virginia 
from  the  Carolinas,  and  expected  their  co-opera- 
tion.* 

Crates,  who  was  subjected  by  congress  to  a  court 
of  inquiry  for  his  defeat  at  Camden,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Greene,  who  collected  what 
force  he  could  in  North  Carolina,  and  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Charlotte.  During  the  month 
of  January  several  encounters  took  place  beween 
outposts  and  detachments  of  the  two  armies.  On 
the  nth  of  that  month  Tarleton  was  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  in  one  of  his  rapid  and  daring 
expeditions — at  a  place  called  the  Cow-pens — ^by  a 
very  superior  force  under  General  Morgan  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  nephew  of  the 
American  commander-in-chief,  who  had  got  to- 
gether a  respectable  body  of  cavalry.  Shortly  after 
this  affair  General  Greene  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  been  joined  by 
General  Leslie  with  some  fresh  troops,  resolved 
to  cross  the  Catawba  and  give  him  battle.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February  the  British 
forced  a  passage  over  that  broad  river,  scattered 
the  North  Carolina  militia  that  were  stationed  on 
the  opposite  bank  to  defend  the.'  ford,  and  killed 
many  of  them,  with  General  Davidson  their 
commander.  Greene  rapidly  retreated  to  the  Yad- 
kin ;  but  the  British  were  so  close  upon  his  heels 
that  he  sustained  some  loss  in  the  act  of  crossing 
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that  deep  river.  After  some  delay,  and  many 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  swollen  state  of  the 
river,  and  the  want  of  boats,  which  had  all  been 
conveyed  by  Greene  to  the  opposite  bank.  Lord 
Comwallis  got  across  the  Yadkin,  and  took  up  a 
position  between  Greene  and  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  the  American  general  was  ex- 
pecting supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  across 
which  he  intended  to  retreat  in  case  of  necessity. 
A  variety  of  manoeuvres  and  rapid  marches 
through'  a  wild  country,  and  snow  and  rain,  en- 
sued ;  but  Greene  succeeded  in  placing  the  river 
Dan  between  him  and  his  enemy,  and  getting  on  a 
line  of  march  which  would  lead  him  to  Virginia 
without  the  necessity  of  risking  a  battle.  But  so 
close  was  the  pursuit,  that  Greene's  rear  had 
scarcely  touched  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dan 
when  Comwallis's  van  reached  the  southern  bank. 
During  his  retreat  the  militia  had  nearly  all  de- 
serted Greene,  so  that  when  he  reached*  the  Dan 
he  had  not  more  than  eighty  of  that  force  with 
him.  As  the  American  general  retired  into  Vir- 
ginia Comwallis  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to 
Hillsborough,  then  the  capital  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  raised  the  royal  standard  and  issued 
proclamations  to  the  people.  For  a  moment  the 
whole  of  North  Carolina  seemed  at  his  feet,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  resistance  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  but  Greene,  who  had  been  recruited  on 
the  Virginian  frontier,  soon  returned,  intending  to 
keep  the  field,  but  to  avoid  a  general  engagement 
against  an  enemy  "  who  had  demonstrated  his 
capacity  for  rapid  movement  and  hardy  enter- 
prise."* He  found  that  all  the  royalists  of 
North  Carolina  were  already  in  motion,  and  form- 
ing themselves  into  independent  companies  to 
serve  with  Tarleton's  legion.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee,  with  his  American  legion,  recrossed  the  Dan 
on  the  21  St  of  February,  and  Greene  followed  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  the  next  day.  Lee,  by  a 
rapid  movement  with*  the  cavalry  of  his  legion, 
surprised  a  body  of  North  Carolina  royalists  in  a 
long  hollow  lane.  These  unfortunate  raea  mistook 
Lee's  horse  for  Tarleton's  dragoons,  and  when 
they  discovered  their  error  they  also  perceived  that 
the  lane  was  blocked  up  at  both  ends,  that  they 
were  enveloped,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escape.  They  then  called  out  for  quarter ;  but  no 
quarter  was  granted ;  and  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  of  diem  were  butchered  on  the  spot  in  the 
act  of  imploring  for  mercy !  Such  is  the  account 
given  by  Stedman,  who  was  with  Lord  Comwallis 
at  the  time.  The  American  accounts  diflFer  from 
this,  and  also  among  themselves.  Marshall  says — 
"  Lee  was  mistaken  by  them  (the  royalists)  for 
Tarleton,  to  whose  encampment  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  whose  corps  was  then  taking  refresh- 
ment, not  much  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
them.  Perceiving  their  mistake,  Lee  received 
their  expessions  of  joy  and  attachment,  and  had 
just  reached  their  colonel,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  make  communications  which  might  have  enabled 
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him  to  proceed  on  his  d^gn  of  surprising^  Tarle- 
ton, when  the  infantry,  who  followed  close  in    his 
rear,  were  recognised  by  the  insurgents  (the  royal- 
ists), and  a  firing  took  place  between  them.      It 
being  apparent  that  this  circumstance  must  give 
the  alarm  to  the  British,  Lee  changed  his  plan, 
and,  turning  on  the  royalists,  who  still  supposed 
him  to  be  a  British  officer,  cut  them  to  pieces 
while  they  were  making  protestations  of  loyaltj, 
and  asserting  that  they  were  '  the  very  best  friends 
of  the  king.*   More  than  a  hundred,  among  ipvhom 
was  Colonel  Pyle,  their  leader,  fell  under  the  swords 
of  his   cavalry.    This  terrible  but  unavaiclable 
carnage  broke,  in  a  great  measure,  the  spirits  of  the 
Tories  in  that  part  of  the  country."*  This  account 
is  in  some  respects  contradictory  in  itself.     Tarle- 
ton, who  lay  so  near,  never  heard  the  fire  of  in- 
fantry here  spoken  of;  for,  if  he  had  heard  it,  a 
very  few  minutes  would  have  brought  him  and 
his   cavalry  to    the    spot,   as   he   was   contem- 
plating at  the  very  moment  a  surprise  on  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  was  always  ready  to  fight,  however 
great  the  odds.     Besides^  if  the  royalists  had  once 
been  assailed  by  the  infantry,  they  could  no  longer 
have  mistaken  Lee's  horse  for  British,  and,  in- 
stead of  making  protestations  of  loyalty,  they  must 
have  died  imploring  for  mercy.  But,  if  Marshall's 
account  were  even  true  to  the  letter,  the  atrocity  of 
the  whole  affair  must  still  remain  indisputable; 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  enumeration  will  give  no 
ground  for  reducing   the    real   number    of  the 
victims  that  were  butchered — ^butchered  in  cold 
blood,  and  with  sabres  and  bayonets  or  other  white 
arms — for  if  fire-arms  had  been  used  Tarletoa 
must  have  heard  them.   At  midnight,  when  Tarle- 
ton, still  ignorant  of  the  affair,  got  his  men  under 
arms  to  march  on  his  design  of  surprising  some 
of  the  Americans — a  body  of  militia  known  to  be 
advancing  from  Virginia — he  received  orders  from 
Comwallis  to  return  instantly  to  head-quarters, 
which  were  about  to  be  changed.     The  country 
about    Hillsborough  was    completely    exhausted. 
The  army  of  Gates  and  Greene,  who  had  been 
there  before  the  British  took  possession,  had  con- 
sumed nearly  everything,  and  Comwallis  would 
not  have  been  able  to  remain  so  long  as  he  had 
done  if  he  had  not  fed  his  troops  upon  unwholesome 
salted  provisions.t     The  Americans  had  killed 
and  eaten  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  the  royalists  were  now  greatly  offended  he- 
cause  the  British,  in  their  necessities,  had  killed  a 
few  of  their  draught-oxen  and  had  levied  some 
provisions  in  the  town.}     Quitting  Hillsborough, 
Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  river  Haw,  and  en- 
camped on  Allamance  Creek,  in  order  to  afford 
protection  to    the  great  body  of  royalists   who 
resided  between  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers.    Here 
he  complained  that  he  found  himself  among  irre- 
solute friends  and  adjoining  to  inveterate  enemies; 
and  that,  between  the  two,  he  was  left  destitute  of 
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proper  information  as  to  the  moyements  of  his  ad- 
versary, Greene.*    That  American  general  now 
advanced  a  little;   and,  having  crossed  the  Haw 
near  its  source,  took  post  between  Troublesome 
Creek  and  Reedy  Fork;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his 
reinforcements,  he  most  carefully  ^voided  getting 
I      too  near  the  British,  and  he  changed  his  position 
I      every  night.     On  the  6th  of  March  Cornwallis 
t      carried  his  army  across  Allamance  Creek,  and 
t      inarched   with  his  usual  celerity  towards  Reedy 
(      Fork,   in  hopes  of  beating  up  the  quarters  of 
I      Greene's  light  troops.     But  Greene  had  better 
I      scouts  and  spies  and  sources  of  information  than 
\      the  British  general,  and  he  hastily  caUed  in  his 
r      detachments.     At  one  point,  however,  some  of  his 
I      light  troops  attempted  to  make  a  stand  upon  the 
I      creek  of  Reedy  Fork ;  but  they  were  quickly  dis- 
[      lodged  with  considerable  slaughter.     During  this 
I       affair  Cornwallis  half  expected  that  the  American 
I       general  would  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  this 
,       corps ;   but  Greene  was  retreating  as  fast  as  he 
,       could  over  the  Haw,  in  order  to  preserve  his  com- 
munication with  roads  by  which  he  expected  sup- 
plies and  still  further  reinforcements.    When  these 
expected  forces  came  up  he  considered  himself 
strong  enough  to  face  Cornwallis ;  and,  recrossing 
the  Haw,  he  moved  forward  to  Guilford  Court- 
liouse.      Cornwallis,  who  was  then  only  twelve 
3uiles  off,  instantly  prepared  to  meet  him ;   and  on 
the  15th  of  March  the  advanced  guards  of  both 
armies  encountered  each  other,  the  one  being  com- 
manded by  Tarleton,   and  the  other  by  Lieute- 
nant-colond  Lee,  who  had  massacred  the  royalists 
in  the  lane.     Lee  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and 
his  people,  consisting  of  his  own  legion  of  horse 
and  foot,  with  some  mountaineers  and  Virginian 
militia,  made  a  better  stand  before  the  regular 
troops  of  the  king's  army  than  was  expected ;  but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  23rd  regiment,  which 
was  advancing  to  support  Tarleton,  they  turned 
their  backs  and  retired  in  haste  and  disorder.     In 
the  mean  time  Greene  had  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  very  commanding  ground.     His  front 
line,  composed  of  North  Carolina   militia,  were 
posted  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  behind  a  strong  rail 
fence,  with  an  extensive  open  field  in  front ;  his 
second  line,  consisting  of  Virginian  militia,  were 
drawn  up  entirely  in  the  wood,  under  cover  of 
trees,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  behind  the 
first  line ;   and  his  third  line,  composed  of  regular 
troops,  were  drawn  up  obliquely  some  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  rear  of  the  second.     In  the  front 
line  there  was  some  artillery,  and  on  either  flank 
there  were  some  light  horse  and  some  riflemen: 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  British  column  came  in 
front  of  the  first  line  of  the  Americans  a  cannonade 
was  begun  from  two  six  pounders,  which  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  the  royal  artillery.     During 
this  cannonade  Cornwallis  rapidly  made  his  simple 
disposition  for  the  attack.     The  71st  British  regi- 
ment with  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  led  by 
General  Leslie,  and  supported  by  the  1st  battalion 
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of  the  Guards  under  Colonel  Norton,  formed  the 
right ;  and  the  23rd  and  33rd  regiments,  led  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  and  supported  by 
Brigadier-general  O'Hara,  with  the  grenadiers 
and  second  battalion  of  the  Guards,  formed  the  left. 
The  light  infantry  of  the  Guards  with  the  Yagers, 
or  Geman  riflemen,  posted  on  the  lefb  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  cavalry  in  column  behind  it,  formed  a 
corps  of  observation  and  reserve.*  As  soon  as 
they  were  formed  the  line  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance and  reserve  their  fire  till  they  were  close  up 
to  the  enemy.  Rarely  have  orders  been  better 
obeyed:  the  men  moved  forward  over  the  open 
field  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery — when  at 
the  distance  of  about  140  yards  they  received  the 
fusillade  of  Greene's  entire  first  line — they  con- 
tinued to  advance  neither  faster  nor  slower — ^when 
within  a  much  closer  distance  they  delivered  their 
own  fire  in  one  unbroken  tremendous  crash — and 
then  they  rapidly  charged  with  their  bayonets. 
The  Americans  did  not  wait  the  shock,  but  re- 
treated behind  their  second  line  and  the  protecting 
trees.  The  second  line,  fighting  under  cover — and 
the  American  militia  never  fought  well  unless  with 
that  advantage — made  a  stouter  resistance,  and 
for  some  time  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  which  did 
great  execution  on  the  British,  whose  shot  could 
not  reach  them.  But  Cornwallis  brought  up  nearly 
the  whole  mass  of  his  infantry,  and,  after  some 
judicious  manoeuvres,  the  Americans  were  out- 
flanked, the  riflemen  on  their  wings  were  broken 
and  dispersed,  the  wood  was  entered,  and  bayonets 
were  fixed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  behind  the 
trees.  Upon  this  General  Stevens,  who  had  received 
a  ball  in  his  right  thigh,  and  who  knew  that  his 
militia  would  not  stand  the  bayonet,  ordered  his 
brigade  to  retreat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
of  Greene's  second  line  was  completely  routed.f 
Without  a  moment's  pause  the  British  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  third  line,  consisting  of  regular 
troops ;  but,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  woods, 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  to  their  having 
extended  themselves  far  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  outflank,  the  British  divisions  got 
separated,  and  the  foremost  of  them  began  their 
attack  a  few  minutes  too  soon.  This  was  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Guards,  commanded  by  the 
Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  who  reached  the 
open  ground  at  Guilford  Court-house,  and  instantly 
attacked  a  body  far  superior  in  number,  that  had 
been  formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  that  soon 
fled,  leaving  two  six-pounders  behind  them.  But 
the  victorious  battalion  pursued  them  with  too  much 
ardour  towards  another  wood  that  lay  in  their  rear. 
By  the  side  of  that  wood  a  strong  body  of  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  fresh  and  well  posted,  received 
them  with  a  steady  fire ;  some  of  the  runaways 
faced  about,  and  presently  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington  came  up  with  all  his  cavalry,  and 
charged  the  battalion  with  great  spirit.  Stuart  was 
thus  driven  back  with  some  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of 
the  two  six-pounders  he  had  taken.  But  Lieutenant 
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Macleod  now  reached  the  open  ground  at  Guilford 
Court-house  with  the  royal  artillery,  and  presently 
checked  the  pursuit  of  the  Americans;  the  list 
regiment  was  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  on 
the  right;  and  the  23rd  made  its  appearance  on  the 
left.  Then  the  Americans,  horse  and  foot,  took  to 
flight  and  abandoned  the  two  six-pounders,  which 
were  retaken.  The  list  pushed  forward  to  an 
eminence  on  the  left  flank  of  Greene.  Colonel 
Webster  came  up,  after  driving  an  American  divi- 
sion before  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  British 
line  was  united  in  most  of  its  parts,  and  ready  to 
make  a  compact  charge.  But,  although  his  third 
line  of  regular  troops  exceeded  in  number  the 
whole  of  the  British  army — and  several  corps  of  the 
British  were  still  engaged  at  a  distance— Greene 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  stand  this  charge ; 
and,  abandoning  the  advantageous  ground  on  which 
he  stood,  he  retreated  in  tolerably  good  order,  being 
pursued  for  some  short  distance  by  two  regiments 
of  infantry  and  a  few  troops  of  horse.  But  a  firing 
was  still  heard  on  the  British  right,  where  the  first 
battalion  of  the  Guards  and  the  Hessian  regiment 
of  Bose  had  been  impeded  in  their  advance  by  the 
excessive  thickness  of  the  woods,  which  covered  the 
broken  militia  and  riflemen  of  the  enemy,  and  ren- 
dered the  British  and  Hessian  bayonets  of  little 
use.  It  was  in  this  bush-fighting  that  Comwallis's 
people  suffered  their  greatest  loss.  After  firing 
from  one  thick  part  of  the  wood  the  Americans 
retreated  to  another  cover,  and  then  to  another, 
resting  their  rifles  and  muskets  against  the  trees, 
and  firing  point-blank;  but  they  never  stopped 
when  the  bayonet's  point  came  near  their  breast, 
and  they  were  at  length  driven  out  of  the  wood  all 
but  a  few  riflemen,  who,  lurking  behind  trees, 
occasionally  fired  their  pieces ;  and  these  few  rifles 
were  silenced  as  soon  as  Lord  Comwallis  detached 
Tarleton  with  part  of  the  cavalry  of  his  legion. 
Dashing  through  the  boles  of  the  thick  wood,  Tarle- 
ton dislodged  the  very  last  of  the  lingerers ;  he 
himself  received  a  slight  wound,  but  not  one  of  his 
men  was  hit.  In  proportion  to  the  number  he  had 
brought  into  the  field  Lord  Cornwallis's  loss  was 
serious :  93  were  killed  in  the  action,  413  were 
wounded,  and  26  missing.  As  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Americans,  particularly  in  their  bush-fight- 
ing, to  pick  out  the  British  officers,  that  class  of 
the  army  sufi*ered  severely ;  the  Hon.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Stuart  of  the  Guards  and  four  other  officers 
were  killed;  Brigadier  -  generals  O'Hara  and 
Howard ;  Lieutenant-colonels  Webster  and  Tarle- 
ton ;  nine  captains,  four  lieutenants,  five  ensigns, 
and  two  adjutants — one  of  the  latter  being  a 
younger  brother  of  Charles  Fox — were  among  the 
wounded.  General  Greene  had  left  upon  the  field 
from  200  to  300  dead,  who  were  counted  by  the 
British  after  their  victory  ;*  the  number  of  his 
wounded,  taking  the  usual  proportions,  must  have 
been  very  great;  and,  as  for  the  missing,  nearly  all 
the  militia  and  all  the  back-woodsmen  were  to. be 
included,  for  they  fled  by  hundreds  during  the 

*  Lord  Cornwallia'fl  Dispatch* 


action,  and  by  thousands  after  it,  all  takiDg^  t] 
nearest  way  to  their  homes ;  so  that  Greene,  ^wIk 
he  rallied  behind  Troublesome  Creek,  had.  scarcci 
a  man  with  him  except  his  regular  troops.    Genen 
Huger,  who  commanded  the  regulars  of  Virginii 
was  wounded ;  Major  Anderson  of  Maryland  wa 
killed;  and  about  diirty  other  officers,  ixicludini 
those  of  the  militia,  were  killed,  wounded,    a 
missing.    The  Americans  left  behind  them  aU  th< 
artillery  they  had  in  the  field  and  two  ammunitioi] 
waggons.     Counting  militia,  mountaineers,  back- 
woodsmen, and  all  classes,  they  had  begun  tlie  actioo 
with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  7000  men  ;  whereas  Lord 
Cornwallis's  whole  force,  including  his   cavalry, 
which  took  very  little  part  in  the  action,  feJl  short 
of  1800  men.     "No  battle  in  the  course  of  the 
war,"   says  an  American  writer,  "  reflects  more 
honour  on  the  courage  of  the  British  troops  than 
that  of  Guilford.     On  no  other  occasion  had  they 
fought  with  such  inferiority  of  numbers  or  disad- 
vantage of  ground.     Estimating  his  first  line  at 
nothing.  General  Greene's  army  consisted  of  3200 
men,  posted  on  ground  chosen  by  himself;  and 
his  disposition  was  skilfully  made."*    "  History," 
says  an  English  writer,  "  perhaps  does  not  furnish 
an  instance  of  a  battle  gained  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages  which  the  British  troops,  assisted   by  a 
regiment  of  Hessians  and  some  Yagers,  had  to 
contend  against  at  Guilford  Court-house.     Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  on  the  records  of  history,  an  in- 
stance of  a  battle  fought  with  more  determined 
perseverance  than  was  shown  by  the  British  troops 
on  that  memorable  day.     The  battles  of  Crecy,  of 
Poictiers,  and  of  Agincourt, — the  glory  of  our  own 
coimtry,  and  the  admiration  of  ages, — had  in  each 
of  them,  either  from  particular  local  situation,  or 
other    fortunate    and    favourable    circumstances, 
something  in  a  degree  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers :  here  time,  place,  and  numbers 
all  united   against  the   British.     The  American 
general  had  chosen  his  ground,  which  was  strong, 
commanding,  and  advantageous ;  he  had  time  not 
only  to  make  his  disposition,  but  to  send  away  his 
baggage  and  every  incumbrance.     His  cannon  and 
his  troops,  in  numbers  far  exceeding  the  British, 
were  drawn  out  in  readiness  to  commence  the 
action    when    Lord    Comwallis    approached    to 
attack  him.f 

But  frightful  was  the  amount  of  human  suffering 
by  which  we  had  obtained  this  triumph — useless 
as  far  as  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  the  colonies 
was  concerned,  but  not  so  in  raising  the  military 
reputation   of  the   nation,   which   can  never  be 

•  Marshall.  Life  of  Washington.— Even  the  AmericaoB  did  not 
compute  Cornwallis's  army  at  more  tlian  2000  rank  and  file.  Ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  the  British  a^juUnt  of  the  day,  lh«  IrooM 
engaged  in  the  action  amounted  to  only  1445.  Gordon,  who  took 
the  numlxirs  from  official  American  documents,  states  the  force  of 
Greene  a»— 

Rogfiilars 1490 

Militia S75S 

Cavalry 200 

:    Total     .     .     4443 
But  in  this  total  he  does  not  include  a  host  of  wild  fellovj  from  the 
mountains  and  back-woods,  under  the  command  of  ColoDels  CaiDD. 
bell  and  Preston.  «««i»- 
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lowered  for  any  length  of  time  without  exposing  us 
to  calamities  still  more  dreadful.  The  wounded 
were  collected  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  action, 
they  lay  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
and  many  perished  before  any  assistance  could  be 
rendered  to  them,  or  before  they  could  be  found. 
Unfortunately  the  army  was  destitute  of  tents,  and 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  near 
the  field  to  receive  the  wounded.  The  night  which 
ensued  was  a  remarkably  dark  one,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  There  were  no  provisions  of  any 
kind  to  give  to  the  troops,  who  had  marched  many 
miles  and  fought  so  hardly ;  nor  was  it  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  that 
they  obtained  a  scanty  allowance  of  very  lean  beef 
and  some  flour.  Near  fifly  of  the  wounded,  sinking 
under  their  aggravated  miseries,  expired  before  the 
morning.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
who  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
night  were  most  dreadful.*  When  the  extent  of 
his  loss  was  fully  ascertained,  Comwallis  felt  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  follow  up  his  victory ; 
and,  as  he  could  obtain  no  provisions  where  he  was, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  a 
quarter  where  supplies  could  be  obtained.  He  left 
about  seventy  of  his  wounded,  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved, at  a  quakers'  meeting-house,  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  on  the  third  day 
after  the  battle  of  Guilford  he  began  to  retire  by 
easy  marches  towards  Cross  Creek.  About  this 
time  Stedman  had  a  curious  conversation  with  a 
quaker  of  the  country,  who  described  in  a  striking 
manner  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  American 
royalists.  The  quaker  said  that  it  was  the  general 
wish  of  the  people  to  be  at  peace  and  reunited  to 
Britain ;  but  that  they  had  been  so  often  deceived 
in  promises  of  support,  and  the  British  had  been 
so  frequently  obliged  to  relinquish  posts,  that  the 
people  were  now  afraid  to  ioin  the  army,  lest  tkey 
should  leave  the  province  altogether,  in  which  case 
the  resentment  of  the  revolutionists  would  be  ex- 
ercised with  more  cruelty  than  ever ;  for,  though 
the  men  might  escape  or  go  with  the  army,  their 
families  would  be  made  to  suffer.  The  quaker 
further  said,  that  the  English  were  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  towards  such 
Americans  as  wished  well  to  their  cause;  that 
some  of  these  men  had  lived  for  two  and  even 
three  years  in  the  woods  without  daring  to  go  to 
their  homes;  that  others,  having  walked  out  of 
their  houses  under  a  promise  of  being  safe,  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  yards  before  they  had  been 
shot ;  and  that  others  had  been  tied  to  trees  and 
cruelly  whipped.  Stedman  replied,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  indeed  horrid,  but  that  they  would 
be  put  an  end  to,  t/'the  British  government  were 
restored.  "  True,"  rejoined  the  quaker,  "  but  the 
people  have  experienced  such  distress,  that  I  be- 
lieve they  would  now  submit  to  any  government  in 
the  world  to  obtain  peace.^*  And  Lord  Comwallis 
foimd  that  the  dbpirited  and  nearly  ruined  roy- 
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alists  would  venture  neither  to  take  up  arms  nor  to 
supply  him  openly  with  provisions.  Before  ad- 
vancing into  North  Carolina,  his  lordship  had 
detached  from  Charlestown  a  small  force  under 
Major  Craig,  to  take  possession  of  Wilmington,  a 
town  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  about  100 
miles  below  the  settlement  of  Cross  Creek,  which 
lies  upon  a  branch  of  the  same  river.  Craig 
proceeded  by  sea,  made  himself  master  of 
Wilmington  with  very  little  fighting,  and  fortified 
that  post  as  well  as  his  limited  means  would 
permit ;  and  he  had  extended  his  authority  several 
miles  up  Cape  Fear  River,  in  the  direction  of  Cross 
Creek,  which  had  now  become  Lord  Comwallis's 
head-quarters.  As  there  was  a  friendly  settlement 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  many  other  known  royalists,  as  the  situation 
was  healthy  and  centra],  and  as  he  hoped  to  esta- 
blish his  communications  with  Major  Craig  by 
means  of  the  river,  his  lordship,  who  arrived  at 
Cross  Creek  towards  the  end  of  March,  resolved  to 
remain  there  for  some  time  to  recover  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  his 
victory,  calling  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to  join  him, 
and  promising  protection  to  all  others  (murderers 
excepted)  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  surrender  with  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  permission  to  return  to  their  homes  upon 
parole,  and  a  promise  of  a  speedy  restoration  of 
all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional government.  But  the  effect  of  the 
victory  at  Guilford  had  been  dimmed  by  the 
necessity  of  retreat,  and  the  proclamation  was  of 
little  or  no  avail.  Except  in  the  kmdness  and 
hospitality  of  the  poor  Highland  settlers — who,  in 
spite  of  the  persecutions  they  had  undergone  in 
consequence  of  their  previous  and  unfortunate  in- 
surrections, still  retained  a  warm  attachment  to 
their  mother-country,  and,  during  the  short  stay  of 
the  army  amongst  them,  brought  in  and  readily 
bestowed  their  provisions  and  spirits,  and  all  such 
comforts  as  they  possessed,  so  that  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  7)lentifully  supplied — Comwallis  was 
disappointed  in  all  his  hopes  as  to  the  position  of 
Cross  Creek.  Provisions  and  forage  were  scarce ; 
the  river,  narrow  and  running  between  high  banks, 
could  not  be  converted  into  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  Craig  at  Wilmington,  as  nearly  the 
whole  population,  on  both  sides,  were  inveterately 
hostile.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  march  with  the  whole  army  to  Wilmington, 
which  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  could  be  supplied  at 
all  times  by  those  who  had  the  naval  superiority. 
During  the  march  towards  Wilmington  the  brave 
Colonel  Webster,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
army,  and  three  other  officers,  died  of  the  wounds 
they  had  received  at  Guilford.  The  rest  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington  on  the  7  th  of 
April.  General  Greene,  who  had  been  slowly 
moving  in  the  rear  of  Comwallis  as  far  as  Ram- 
sey's Mills,  two  or  three  marches  from  Cross 
Creek,  with  an  army  as  badly  provided  as  the 
British}  no  sooner  learned  that  Comwallis  had 
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descended  towards  the  sea-coast,  than  he  resolTed 
to  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina,  which  he 
calculated  would  compel  his  lordship  either  to 
follow  him,  and  thus  evacuate  all  North  Carolina, 
or  to  give  up  all  his  important  posts  in  the  upper 
parts  of  South  Carolina.  Comwallis,  aware  of  this 
movement,  sent  an  express  to  Lord  Rawdon,  vrhom 
he  had  left  in  command  in  the  upper  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  and  who  was  occupying  canton- 
ments, with  the  town  of  Camden  for  his  centre. 
But  Greene  reached  Camden  before  this  express, 
and  Lord  Rawdon  was  left  to  act  entirely  on  his 
own  judgment.  By  calling  in  his  detachments, 
and  by  arming  every  man  in  the  garrison,  drum- 
mers, musicians  and  all,  Rawdon  mustered  an 
effective  force  of  about  900  men.  Greene,  although 
he  had  never  been  able  to  collect  a  fourth  part 
of  the  militia  that  had  fled  from  the  battle  at 
Guilford,  had  about  1500  regular  troops,  and 
some  corps  of  .new  militia.  He  did  not,  however, 
venture  either  to  storm  Camden  or  even  to  invest 
it ;  but  he  took  up  a  position  on  Hobkirk*s  Hill, 
about  two  miles  from  the  British  lines,  and  en- 
camped there  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  and  the  independent  par- 
tisan Marion,  each  with  a  considerable  force. 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  knew  or  guessed  Greene's  ex- 
pectations, resolved  to  sally  forth  before  they  should 
be  realized,  and,  seizing  his  opportunity  when 
some  of  the  militia  were  sent  from  Hobkirk*s  Hill 
to  bring  up  some  heavy  baggage,  his  lordship,  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April, 
marched  out  from  Camden  with  his  whole  force, 
and,  by  making  a  circuit  under  cover  of  some 
woods,  he  gained  Greene's  left  flank  undiscovered. 
The  driving-in  of  their  pickets  gave  the  Americans 
the  first  alarm  of  the  unexpected  attack  of  his 
lordship,  who  moved  up  the  hill  as  the  Americans 
formed  and  descended  it  to  meet  him.  Greene 
attempted  to  out-flank,  and  Colonel  Washington, 
with  some  cavalry,  to  get  into  his  rear ;  but  Lord 
Rawdon  quickly  extended  his  front  by  bringing  up 
the  Irish  volunteers,  the  New  York  volunteers,  and 
some  other  American  corps,  and,  forming  nearly 
all  his  little  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  South 
Carolina  regiment  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  into 
one  line,  he  frustrated  both  attempts.  The  Ame- 
ricans then  fought  in  line  to  defend  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  being  well  supported  by  a  fire  of  grape- 
shot  from  their  cannon  :  but  the  British  and  their 
American  allies  kept,  nevertheless,  advancing,  and 
they  never  stopped  till  they  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  drove  the  Americans,  cannon  and  all, 
down  the  opposite  side  of  it.  Greene's  militia 
behaved  as  the  militia  always  did ;  some  of  his 
regular  troops  rallied  several  times  and  returned 
to  the  charge;  but  each  time  they  were  broken 
and  driven  down  the  hill-side.  As  Lord  Rawdon 
was  advancing  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Colonel 
Washington,  with  his  dragoons,  got  into  his  rear, 
made  a  few  stragglers  prisoners,  and  exacted 
paroles  from  two  or  three  British  officers  who  lay 
wounded  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  but  when  he  saw 


the  British  flag  flying  in  Greene's  elevated  eamp^ 
he  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  galloped  after 
Greene's  routed  infantry.     Lord  Rawdon  had  no* 
sufficient  cavalry  to  attempt  any  punniit.      BiLt 
Greene's  loss  in  the  action  had  been  very  severe  r 
from  200  to  300  of  his  people  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  about  100  were  made  praomcR. 
On  the  side  of  Lord  Rawdon,  although  only  33 
were  killed  on  the  field,  the  whole  loss,  including^ 
the  wounded  and  missing,  amounted  to  258 — m, 
number  which  could  be  ill  spared  out  of  so  weak 
a  force.     Greene  retreated  to  a  creek  about  12 
miles  off,  and  there  encamped  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, to  attend  to  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
levy  supplies  for  his  half-£unished  men.     For  some 
days  he  did  nothing  else,  except  despatching  emk- 
saries  to  call  the  population  to  arms.* 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Comwallis  had  resolved 
to  march  from  Wilmington  right  through  North 
Carolina  (which  Greene  had  quitted  to  invade  the 
south)  into  Virginia,  to  join  his  force  with  those 
serving  under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  Many  con- 
siderations induced  him  to  adopt  this  bold  and 
hazardous  plan :  to  remain  where  he  was  would  he 
useless ;  to  return  to  South  Carolina  by  land  would 
be  accompanied  with  many  hazards;  to  return  by 
sea  would  probably  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  all 
his  horses,  and,  besides,  there  were  no  transports 
ready  to  convey  him ;  his  whole  force  was  reduced 
to  1435  men,  and  was  thus  far  too  weak  to  act 
offensively  by  itself;  his  advance  into  Virginia 
would,  he  thought,  induce  Greene  to  follow  him, 
and  leave  North  Carolina  again  clear;  and  he  felt 
assured  that  long  before  Greene  could  get  near  him 
he  could  effect  his  junction  with  Phillips  and 
Arnold,  and  be  in  a  state  to  defy  him  and  whatever 
other  American  force  might  be  collected  in  Vir- 
ginia. Comwallis  also  was  of  opinion,  that  vigorous 
measures  prursued  in  Virginia  would  tend  more  to 
the  reduction  fof  the  southern  states  than  any 
campaign  carried  on  elsewhere.  He.  had  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
chose  wisely.  He  instructed  Phillips  and  Arnold 
to  ascend  the  Chesapeak  and  await  his  coming  at 
Petersburg;  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  while  Lord 
Rawdon,  unknown  to  him,  was  fighting  Greene 
at  Hobkirk's  HiU,  he  began  his  long  and  laborious 
march  from  Wilmington.  Comwallis  traversed 
the  whole  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Virginia,  without  encountering  any  oppo- 
sition, and  on  the  20th  of  May  he  reached  Peters- 
burg, and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
which  was  far  superior  to  anything  Lafeyette  could 
show  in  that  country.  General  Phillips  had  died 
of  sickness  on  the  very  day  he  led  his  troops  to 
Petersburg,  so  that  the  chief  command  of  them 
had  again  fallen  to  Amold,  who  had  displayed  his 
usual  activity  and  skill.  He  had  compelled 
Governor  Jefferson  and  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
to  fly  from  Richmond  to  the  village  of  Charlottes- 
ville ;  and  he  had  driven  Lafayette  along  James 
River  to  a  post  a  few  miles  below  Richmond. 
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Notwitbstandmg  his  laborious  march,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  allowed  himself  only  three  days'  rest,  march- 
ing from  Petersburg  on  the  24th  of  May,  and 
crossing  James  River,  at  Westover,  about  30  miles 
below  Lafayette's  encampment.  The  river  where 
he  crossed  was  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  the 
passage  was  effected  by  swimming  the  horses  over 
a  part  and  wading  through  the  rest.  At  his  ap- 
proach Lafayette  decamped  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  retired  towards  the  back  country,  inclining  his 
route  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  General  Wa3^e,  who  was  marching  through 
Maryland  with  800  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.* 
On  the  banks  of  James  River  Lord  Comwallis 
was  reinforced  by  the  43rd  regiment,  sent  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  from  New  York;  and  the  same 
convoy  conducted  another  British  regiment  and 
two  battalions  of  Anspach  troops,  who  were 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  left  there  to  strengthen 
that  garrison.  As  tiie  Virginia  planters  had  a 
great  love  for  horses,  and  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining some  excellent  breeds,  Comwallis,  by 
seizures,  was  enabled  not  only  to  remount  his 
cavalry  in  a  very  superior  manner,  but  also  to  have 
horses  for  mounting  his  infantry  destined  for  rapid 
expeditions.  With  a  force  mounted  in  this  man- 
ner of  180  dragoons  and  70  infantry,  Tarleton  was 
detached  to  beat  up  Jefferson  and  the  assembly, 
who  were  busy  in  Charlottesville  voting  taxes  and 
making  more  paper-money,  draughting  the  militia, 
and  making  an  addition  to  the  Virginia  line. 
Tarleton  and  his  men  went  across  the  country  at  a 
hand-gallop,  overtook  and  destroyed  on  their  way 
12  waggons  loaded  with  arms  and  clothing,  dashed 
through  the  Rivanna,  a  branch  of  James  River 
that  washes  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Charlottes- 
ville stands,  rode  over  some  militia  that  were 
stationed  as  guards  on  the  opposite  bank,  spurred 
up  the  hill  into  the  village,  and  took  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  prisoners.  The  rest  of  that 
legislature  made  their  escape  by  getting  upon 
fresher  horses.  Governor  Jefferson  had  not  left 
his  house  on  horseback  ten  minutes  before  sonie  of 
Tarleton's  men  entered  it :  his  books,  papers,  and 
other  property  were  all  respected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  good  drink  in  his  cellars,  which  a 
few  of  the  troopers  got  at  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  commanding  officer.f  The  fellows  must 
have  been  heated  by  their  hard  ride  in  that  sultry 
climate ;  and  as  it  was  the  4th  of  June  th^  were 
probably  anxious  to  drink  the  king's  health. 
Tarleton's  rapid  movement  had  not  given  the  Ame- 
ricans time  to  remove  their  stores:  1000  new 
firelocks,  upwards  of  400  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
some  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  some  clothing  for 
the  army,  were  captured  and  destroyed.  Having 
performed  this  service,  Tarleton  proceeded  down 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  Lieutenant  Simcoe, 
who  had  been  detached  with  500  infantry  to  destroy 
the  military  stores  deposited  at  the  Point  of  Fork, 
fifty  miles  above  Richmond.    But  Baron  Steuben, 
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having  received  some  warning,  removed  the  stores 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Fluvanna,  and  when 
Simcoe  reached  the  Point  of  Fork,  he  found  that 
Steuben's  whole  force  had  followed  the  stores, 
except  about  thirty  men  who  were  made  prison- 
ers on  the  bank.  By  some  ingenious  stratagems 
Simcoe  made  the  Prussian  believe  that  the  entire 
British  army  were  advancing  against  him;  and 
upon  this  Steuben  left  the  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site to  the  Point  of  Fork  covered^  with  arms  and 
stores,  and  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving  some 
patrols  behind  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
British.  On  the  following  morning  about  twenty  of 
Simcoe's  light  infantry  and  four  hussars  were  em- 
barked in  some  small  canoes  which  had  been 
procured  and  sent  across  the  river,  the  hussars 
carrying  their  saddles  with  them.  As  soon  as  this 
handful  of  men  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Fluvanna  the  hussars  were  mounted  upon  some 
stray  horses,  and  placed  in  picket,  as  if  in  front 
of  a  great  force :  at  sight  of  them  the  American 
patrols  fled  after  Steuben,  who,  though  already 
thirty  miles  from  the  Fluvanna,  continued  hu 
retreat  twenty  miles  further.  In  the  mean  time 
the  light  infantry  employed  themselves  in  carrying 
off  or  destroying  the  stores  which  the  Prussian  had 
abandoned.  Steuben  joined  Lafayette,  who  fled 
so  fast  across  the  Rapidan  River  that  no  pursuit 
was  attempted.  It  should  appear  that  he  too  had 
mounted  his  infantry  at  least  for  a  part  of  this 
retreat.  He  effected  his  junction  with  General 
Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  line;  and  he  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  Rapidan,  in  order  to  protect 
a  great  deposit  of  military  stores  at  Albemarle  Old 
Court-house,  high  up  that  river,  to  which  place 
Lord  Comwallis  was  now  advancing  with  his  main 
body.  By  taking  a  short  road  which  had  long 
been  disused,  Lafayette  was  enabled  to  cross  the 
Rapidan  and  the  Rivanna,  and  to  take  up  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  Albemarle  Old  Court-house 
some  few  hours  before  Comwallis  could  reach  the 
spot.  He  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  be  joined 
there  by  a  numerous  band  of  hardy  and  fierce 
back-woodsmen,  who  had  rode  down  from  their 
mountains  with  their  rifles  slung  at  their  backs, 
and  their  hatchets  and  tomahawks  stuck  in  their 
girdles.  Lord  Comwallis  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  a  general  battle,  and  he  had  just  received 
orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  part  of  his 
troops  back  to  New  York,  as  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief had  learned,  by  intercepted  letters 
virritten  by  Washington  to  Congress,  that  the 
Americans  and  the  French  were  contemplating 
a  joint  attack  upon  New  York  as  soon  as  the 
Count  de  Grasse  should  arrive  with  a  fresh  fleet. 
Comwallis,  therefore,  slowly  retired  to  Richmond, 
and  aftierwards  to  Williamsburg,  being  cautiously 
and  timidly  followed  by  Lafiaiyette  and  Wayne, 
who,  although  they  were  reinforced  nearly  every 
day  by  militia  corps,  had  no  intention  of  risking 
an  action.  A  slight  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  British  rear  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  about 
six  miles  from  Williamsburg,  but  the  Americans 
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were  beaten  oflF  with  loss.  On  tlie  4th  of  July 
Comwallis  marched  from  Williamsburg  to  a  ford 
across  James  River,  and  sent  part  of  his  army  to 
the  opposite  bank  in  the  direction  of  Portsmouth. 
On  the  following  day  these  operations  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  wheel  carriages  were  transported 
to  the  other  side.  On  the  6th  the  bllt-horses  and 
baggage  were  all  passed  over.  Lafayette,  who 
fancied  that  nothing  was  left  on  his  side  the  river 
but  the  rear-guard  of  .the  British  army,  now  came 
on  by  forced  marches  to  strike  a  blow.  Com- 
wallis, warned  of  his  approach,  ordered  his  pickets 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  in,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  Frenchman's  belief.  Some  of  his  out- 
posts were  attacked  by  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
Lafayette  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  near 
sunset,  when  he  and  Wayne  came  down  to  the 
bank  with  900  regulars,  600  militia,  and  some 
artillery,  and  began  to  form  in  front  of  the  British 
camp.  When  they  found  out  their  error,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  rear-guard,  the  main  body  of  the 
British  were  there,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  gladly  have 
been  gone ;  but  it  was  too  late.  On  the  right  the 
aflfiair  was  soon  over,  for  there  were  only  militia- 
men there,  and  they  behaved  as  usual ;  but  on  the 
left;,  where  Lafayette  had  his  regular  troops  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  action,  though  not  long,  was 
sharp  and  bloody  while  it  lasted.  But  Lafayette 
was  routed,  his  cannon  were  taken,  and  his  people 
fled  in  great  conftision  behind  a  morass.  As  it 
was  now  dark  no  pursuit  was  ordered.  Comwallis 
had  five  officers  wounded  and  about  70  privates 
killed  or  wounded :  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  estimated 
at  300 ;  and  even  according  to  their  own  account 
they  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  10  officers  and 
108  privates.  Lafayette  retired  up  the  river  to 
repose  his  harassed  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  Comwallis  crossed  the  river  and  repaired  to 
Portsmouth.  Great  was  the  discontent  and  dismay 
that  he  and  Arnold  before  him,  had  created  through- 
out the  vast  country  of  Virginia.  In  his  bold  and 
rapid  march  from  Nonh  Carolina  [much  private 
as  well  as  public  property  had  been  destroyed,  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  black  slaves  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  leaving  the'  plantations  to  go  to  rack  and 
ruin  through  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them.  It 
was  calculated  that  30,000  slaves  were  taken  from 
the  state  of  Virginia  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vasions; and  that  without  counting  the  losses 
sustained  by  previous  expeditions  up  the  Chesa- 
peak,  the  whole  amount  of  property  carried  off  or 
destroyed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year 
amounted  in  value  to  three  millions  sterling.  In 
many  parts  the  growing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco 
were  destroyed  on  the  ground,  the  barns  were, 
burned,  and  all  the  fences  and  land-marks  of  the 
plantations  knocked  down  and  consumed.  In 
horses  there  was  a  vast  loss  ;  and  the  Virginians 
accused  our  troopers  of  cutting  the  throats  of  such 
colts  as  were  too  young  for  service.*      Governor 
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Jefferson  was  held  accountable  for  much  of  this 
loss  and  disgrace ;  and  the  legislature,  which,  after 
Tarleton's  sharp  visit,  had  reassembled  in  Staunton, 
smarting  under  the  mortification  of  being  twice 
driven  from  their  place  of  sitting,  fell  in  with  the 
popular  clamour,  and  one  of  the  members  formally 
proposed  the  impeachment  of  Jefferson.  It  ap- 
pears that  orator  Patrick  Heniy,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Virginia  before,  who  hated  Jefferson, 
and  who  now  aspired  to  be  a  pro  tempore  dictator, 
indirectly  encouraged  this  attack,  which,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  except  an  exhibition  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  faction  and  party  spirit  amoQg  these  politi- 
cal experimentalists.  The  treasurer  of  Virginia 
had  recently  been  authorized  to  issue  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  bills,  redeemable  in  1792,  and 
Jefferson  five  millions  more  at  the  same  long  date; 
but  well  knowing  that  these  eleven  year  bills  would 
not  be  very  current,  they  had  voted  that  esich 
officer  in  the  Virginian  army  should  receive  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  tobacco  in  heu  of  salary.  But  by 
this  time,  owing  to  the  numerous  seizures  and 
burnings,  tobacco  was  becoming  almost  as  scarce 
as  money. 

At  Portsmouth  Lord  Comwallis  embarked  the 
troops  that  were  required  at  New  York ;  but  be- 
fore they  sailed  he  received  fresh  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  keep 
them  where  they  were,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  fear 
of  Washington  or  Rochambeau.  Sir  Henry  also 
directed  Comwallis  not  to  think  of  quitting  the 
Chesapeak,  but  to  occupy  a  good  defensive  post, 
and  one  capable  of  protecting  ships  of  the  line, 
somewhere  on  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Williams- 
burg is  situated,  suggesting  that  probably  such  a 
post  might  be  found  either  in  Old  Point  Comfort 
on  Hampton  Road,  or  York  Town  on  York  River. 
Clinton  moreover  intimated  that  as  soon  as  the 
season  permitted  he  might  probably  send  more 
troops  to  the  Chesapeak.  Upon  receiving  these 
dispatches  Comwallis  sent  some  engineers  and 
navy  officers  to  examine  and  report  upon  Old  Point 
Comfort.  The  report  he  received  was  unfavourable  ; 
and  as  Portsmouth  was  not  proper  for  the  reception 
and  defence  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  it  was  not  such  a  post  as 
was  desired  by  the  commander-in-chief,  his  lord- 
ship resolved  to  proceed  to  and  fortify  York  Town 
on  York  River.  Part  of  the  army  proceeded  up 
the  Chesapeak  and  took  possession  of  York  Town, 
and  Gloucester  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  1st 
of  August ;  and  the  evacuation  of  Portsmouth  hav- 
ing been  completed  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  his 
lordship's  entire  force  was  concentrated  at  York 
and  Gloucester  on  the  22nd.  Eight  days  after  the 
Count  de  Grasse  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak,  with 
the  new  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  having  on  board 
3,200  land  troops  brought  from  the  West  Indies.* 
Sir  George  Rodney,  who  still  commanded  the  Bri- 
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tish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  had  not  been  able  to 
interceptor  meet  de  Grasse;  but  he  dispatched 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  New  York  with  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line,  which,  with  the  fleet  then  at  New  York, 
it  was  thought  would  be  a  match  for  any  force  the 
Count  could  bring.  Hood  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  28th  of  August,  and  found  only  seven  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  harbour  at  New  York,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Graves,  Arbuthnot  having 
returned  to  England  a  short  time  before.  Of  these 
seven  ships  only  five  were  ready  for  sea,  the  other 
two  being  under  repair ;  but,  as  it  was  now  ascer- 
tained that  de  Grasse  was  in  the  Chesapeak,  or 
making  for  it,  Admiral  Graves  came  out,  joined 
his  five  ships  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  fourteen, 
and,  taking  the  command  as  senior  officer,  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  31st  of  August,  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  first  cutting  off  the  French 
Rhode  Island  squadron  now  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Barras,  who  had  ventured  out  to  sea,  and 
then  beating  de  Grasse,  whose  force  he  believed  to 
be  far  weaker  than  it  was.  Graves  first  examined 
the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  by  means  of  his  fri- 
gates, and,  finding  no  enemy  there,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  September  his  frigates  announced  by  signals 
that  a  French  fleet  was  at  anchor  within  the  Capes. 
It  was  the  fleet  of  de  Grasse,  who,  after  com- 
municating with  some  officers  sent  down  by 
Lafayette,  bad  sent  the  transports  with  the  land 
troops  up  the  river  to  join  the  marquis,  had  de- 
tached four  line-of-battle  ships  and  some  frigates 
to  co-operate  by  water  and  to  block  up  York 
River,  and  was  now  lying  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
just  within  the  Capes.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  ships  approaching  him  were  not  the  Rhode 
Island  squadron  which  he  was  expecting,  but  a 
British  fleet,  he  gave  orders  to  his  own  ships,  which 
were  lying  huddled  together  in  a  very  unseaman- 
like  fashion,  to  slip  their  cables  instantly  and  form 
the  line  promiscuously  as  they  could  get  out,  with 
their  heads  to  the  eastward.  It  is  said  that  Graves, 
who  was  favoured  by  a  fine  leading  wind,  might, 
if  he  had  been  quick  and  daring  enough,  have 
fallen  upon  de  Grasse  while  he  was  in  confusion 
and  have  cut  off  seven  of  the  French  ships  that,  in 
tacking  to  get  out  to  sea,  got  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  But  Graves  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  into  some  consternation  by  seeing  that  de 
Grasse  had  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  to  oppose 
to  his  nineteen ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Rhode  Island 
squadron  being  at  sea,  and  likely  to  come  up  with 
the  fresh  and  favourable  wind  that  was  blowing, 
seemed  to  recommend  caution.  Crraves,  however, 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  his  ships  stretched 
in  ;  but  when  his  rear  was  nearly  even  with  the 
enemy's  van  he  made  the  signal  for  the  whole  fleet 
to  wear,  by  which  manoeuvre  he  put  himself  upon 
the  same  tack  with  de  Grasse,  and  lay  to  windward 
in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  him.  Both  fleets  now 
steered  to  the  eastward,  and,  as  they  got  clear  of  the 
Capes,  Graves  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  It  was 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  before  the  action  began, 


and  even  then  it  was  by  no  means  general,  the 
vans  and  parts  of  the  centres  being  the  only  ships 
engaged.  This  partial  battle  continued  till  night- 
fall, when  the  French  van  seemed  much  worsted, 
and  bore  away  to  get  more  in  a  line  with  their 
centre ;  and  as  it  grew  dark  the  two  fleets  separated. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  amounted  to  90 
killed  and  246  wounded.  Graves  kept  the  wea- 
ther-gage during  the  night,  and  intended  to  renew 
the  action  in  the  morning ;  but,  as  several  of  his 
ships  had  suffered  much  in  their  masts,  sails,  and 
rigging,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  to  to  repair.  The 
*  Terrible,'  a  74-gun  ship,  proved  so  leaky  that  a 
day  or  two  after  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon 
her ;  and,  her  crew  and  stores  being  removed,  she 
was  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  The  *  Ajax'  was  also 
extremely  leaky.  The  fleets  out  at  sea  remained 
in  sight  of  each  other  for  five  days,  and  were  occa- 
sionally very  near ;  but  de  Grasse  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  renew  the  battle,  which  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  chosen,  as  the  wind  shifted  more 
than  once  and  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the  wea- 
ther-gage, and  as  the  British  fleet  was  too  much 
cut  up  to  get  out  of  his  way  (had  Graves  been  so 
inclined  )  by  sailing.  On  the  10th  de  Grasse  bore 
away  for  the  Chesapeak,  and  the  next  day  took  up 
his  old  anchorage  within  the  Capes,  where  he  found 
M.  de  Barras  with  the  Rhode  Island  squadron, 
consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  fourteen 
transports  laden  with  heavy  artillery  and  all  sorts 
of  military  stores  proper  for  a  siege,  which  had  all 
got  into  the  Chesapeak  while  the  two  fleets  were 
out  at  sea.  De  Grasse  had  another  piece  of  good 
fortune,  for  on  his  way  back  he  intercepted  and 
took  two  English  frigates  which  had  been  sent  in 
to  cut  away  the  buoys  from  the  French  ships' 
anchors.*  After  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
Frencli  fleet  Graves  returned  to  New  York.f 

As  it  had  been  previously  concerted  that  ihe  whole 
united  power  of  the  Americans  and  their  allies  was 
to  be  directed  against  York  Town,  Washington 
determined  to  intrust  the  defence  of  the  Hudson  to 
General  Heath,  and  to  take  himself  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  collected  and  collecting  on  the 
Chesapeak  and  York  River.  All  the  French  under 
Rochambeau,  and  a  detachment  of  2000  men  from 
the  army  of  the  north,  were  deAined  for  this  service. 
For  some  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  that 
Washington  was  not  going  to  the  south  at  all,  but 
was  intending  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
New  York  while  Lafayette  and  the  naval  force  of 
France  were  blockading  Lord  Cornwallis.  But 
this  latter  blockade,  however  successful  it  might  be, 
was  not  likely  to  gratify  the  great  revenge  of  the 
Americans  by  putting  Arnold  in  their  power, — for 
that  general  had  left  Virginia  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  was  now  safe  at 
New  York.  And,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  became 
at  last  aware  of  the  real  intentions  of  Washington, 

•  It  appears  that,  in  their  hurry  and  confask>n  on  Graves's  first  ap- 
pearance, some  of  the  Freoch  ships  did  not  merely  slip  but  cut  their 
cables.  In  cither  case  the  buoys  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
find  their  anchur^  again. 

f  Schombertf.—Stedman.— Marshall.— Ann.  Begirt. 
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he  thought  no  man  more  likely  to  perform  a  ser- 
yice  that  might  induce  Washington  to  retrace  his 
steps  towards  the  north  than  Benedict  Arnold. 
On  the  6th  of  September  Arnold  landed  near 
New  London,  in  Connecticut — the  country  of  his 
birth — ^with  two  British  regiments,  a  battalion  of 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  a  detachment  of  Yagers, 
and  artiUeiy.  A  redoubt  from  which  the  enemy 
had  begun  a  cannonade  was  abandoned  at  Arnold's 
approach;  Fort  Trumbull,  which  commanded  the 
harbour,  was  presently  carried  by  four  companies 
of  British,  who  entered  it  through  a  shower  of 
grape  shot ;  a  small  body  who  sto(^  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town  with  a  field-piece  were  swept  away  in 
a  minute;  and  New  London  was  occupied.  There 
remained,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bour. Fort  Griswold,  a  strong  square  fortification, 
with  most  of  the  accessaries  of  a  regular  work, 
defended  by  Colonel  Ladyard  with  a  garrison  of 
some  200  men.  But  this  was  presently  assaulted 
on  three  sides  by  the  two  British  regiments,  who, 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  forced  their  way  in 
through  the  embrasures  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
Americans  then  were  driven  from  the  ramparts, 
and  a  horrible  retaliation  was  inflicted  upon  them 
for  the  great  mischief  they  had  done  the  assailants. 
In  all  85  were  kiUed,  including  Ladyard,  their  com- 
mander ;  60  were  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally; 
and  70  were  made  prisoners.  But  the  British  in 
their  desperate  assault  had  lost  their  commanding 
officer.  Colonel  Eyre;  Major  Montgomery,  the 
second  in  command,  fell  as  he  was  entering  one  of 
the  embrasures;  46  men  were  slain,  and  8 officers 
and  1 35  soldiers  wounded.  Ten  or  twelve  ships,  pri- 
vateers and  traders,  were  burnt;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  store-houses,  containing  an  immense  amount 
of  European  and  West  India  goods,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  fate.  A  vast  number  of  cannons, 
muskets,  pikes,  &c.,  and  large  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  military  stores,  were  all  captured  or 
destroyed.  The  terrible  conflagration,  spreading 
on  all  sides  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  New  London 
to  ashes.  It  was  asserted  by  the  British  that  this 
wholesale  destruction  was  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  some  gunpowder  which,  unknown  to 
them,  was  concealed  in  warehouses  within  the 
town;  but  the  Connecticut  men  always  held  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  determined  malice  and  dia- 
bolical spite  of  their  countryman  Arnold.*  But, 
terrible  as  was  this  blow,  it  did  not  check  the 
southward  march  of  Washington.  He  went  on  to 
the  head  of  Elk  River,  which  falls  into  the  Chesa- 
peak.  Transports  from  the  French  fleet  were 
there  to  receive  his  forces,  and,  having  seen  them 
embarked,  he  and  Rochambeau  proceeded  by  land 
to  Williamsburg,  where  Lafayette  was  encamped, 
with  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  bay.  On  their 
arrival  a  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  Count 
de  Grasse's  ship,  the*Ville  de  Paris,*  and  mea- 
sures were  concerted  for  reducing  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  York  Town  with  all  possible  speed,  the 
French  Admiral  intimating  that  he  could  not,  and 

•  StodBUA— ManhaU. 


would  not  on  any  account  remain  long  on  the  sta- 
tion. It  was,  however,  thought  necessary  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  Washington's  and  Rochambeau's 
forces ;  and  it  was  the  5th  of  September  before 
the  transports  could  land  them  at  Williamsburg. 
Through  the  caution  [and  the  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  Count  de  Grasse  there  was  yet  one  short 
glimmering  of  hope  for  Lord  Comwallis.  The 
French  admiral  received  intelligence  that  Graves's 
fleet  at  New  York  had  been  reinforced  by  six  ships 
of  the  line  under  Admiral  Digby;  and,  feeling 
confident  that  everything  would  be  attempted  for 
the  relief  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  that  Graves  and 
Digby  would  soon  be  upon  him  with  a  force  not 
much  inferior  to  his  own,  he  told  Washington  that 
he  did  not  like  fighting  in  the  narrow  water  of  the 
Chesapeak — that  he  should  leave  a  few  frigates  to 
block  up:  York  River,  and  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  meet  Graves  and  Digby  where  there 
was  more  sea-room,  or,  if  they  had  not  yet  left 
New  York,  to  block  them  up  there.  These  repre- 
sentations filled  Washington  with  alarm ; — ^for,  if  de 
Grasse  put  to  sea,  the  winds  and  other  accidents 
might  prevent  his  returning  to  the  Chesapeak ; 
during  his  absence  the  Brituh  fleet  might  run  into 
those  waters ;  and  then  York  Town  and  the  army 
of  Lord  ComwaUis,  for  the  capture  of  which  such 
costly  preparations  and  such  immense  eflbrts  had 
been  made,  would  be  safe  and  unassailable ; — ^and 
he  reasoned  and  implored  until  the  French  admiral 
agreed  to  remain  where  he  was.  While  fleets  and 
armies— Frenchmen  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  Americans  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west — ^were  gathering  round  him.  Lord 
Comwallis  continued  to  fortify  his  positions  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  be  enabled,  by  means  of 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  to  co-operate  with 
him  and  bring  round  to  the  Chesapeak  such  a 
force  of  men  and  ships  as  would  turn  the  scale 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  British. 

York  Town,  as  it  was  called,  was  nothing 
but  a  small  viUage  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  York,  standing  where  the  long  peninsula 
between  the  York  and  the  James  is  only  eight  miles 
wide.  The  southem  bank  of  York  River  is  high  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  shore,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  far  into  the  river  and  narrowing  it  to 
the  space  of  one  mile,  stands  Gloucester,  another 
village,  which  Comwallis  had  also  occupied  and 
fortified.  The  communication  ^between  these  two 
posts,  and  that  passage  of  the  river  which  was  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  was 
commanded  by  batteries  which  his  lordship  had 
erected,  and  by  a  squadron  of  British  ships,  unfor- 
tunately very  small,  which  lay  under  his  guns.  The 
main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped  on  the  open 
grounds  round  about  York  Town,  within  a  range  of 
outer  redoubts  and  field-works,  calculated  to  com- 
mand the  peninsula  and  impede  the  advance  of  the 
assailants,  but  both  too  weak  and  too  extensive  to 
be  defended  by  such  an  army :  and  lieutenant^ 
colonel  Dundas  held  the  post  at  Gloucester  Point, 
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on  the  opposite  &ide  of  the  water,  with  a  detach- 
m^t  of  600  or  *J00  men.  It  was  on  the  28th  of 
September  that  the  combined  army  of  French  and 
AmericanB  appeared  in  sight,  having  marched  from 
Williamsburg  that  morning.  They  encamped  that 
night  about  two  miles  from  the  outer  works,  and 
the  next  morning  began  extending  themselves 
towards  Lord  Cornwallis's  left,  but  at  a  cautious 
distance,  and  with  the  evident  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding with  circumspection.  The  British  pickets 
and  some  troops  of  horse  slowly  retired  within  the 
outer  lines  as  they  approached,  and  scarcely  a  gun 
was  fired  that  day.  In  the  evening  an  express 
arrived  with  dispatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
New  York,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  September, 
and  informing  Comwallis  that,  at  a  council  of  war 
held  that  day,  it  had  been  i^eed  that  upwards  of 
5000  troops  should  be  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  both 
by  the  army  and  navy  to  relieve  his  lordship.  The 
dispatch  further  stated  that  the  fleet,  consisting 
only  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  might  be 
expected  to  sail  by  the  5th  of  October;  and  a 
postscript  was  added  to  state  that  Admiral  Digby 
had  really  arrived  a  few  hours  before.  But,  instead 
of  six  ships  of  the  line,  Digby  had  brought  only 
thrpe,  so  that  the  inequality  of  force  remained  very 
great,  Graves  having  only  twenty-six  ships  to  carry 
to  the  Chesapeak  against  the  thirty-five  ships  of  de 
Grasse  and  de  Barras.  After  receiving  those  dis- 
patches, Comwallis,  under  cover  of  night,  withdrew 
his  army  from  the  outer  works,  and  concentrated 
them  within  the  works  close  round  the  village  or 
town.  On  the  next  day,  September  the  30th,  the 
works  he  had  evacuated  were  occupied  by  strong  de- 


tachments from  the  combined  army;  and  2000  men, 
French  and  Americans,  the  former  under  the  Duke 
de  Lauzun,  the  latter  under  General  Weedon,  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  the  British  at  Gloucester 
Point.  As  de  Lauzun  approached  the  lines  there, 
Colonel  Dundas  sallied  and  made  a  brilliant  charge, 
which  cost  the  duke  a  good  number  of  men ;  but 
the  British  then  retired  within  the  lines ;  and,  as 
Dundas  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Tarleton  with 
part  of  his  legion,  the  French  and  Americans  gave 
up  all  thought  of  assault  and  storm,  and  converted 
their  operations  into  a  mere  blockade.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day  York  Town  was  regularly 
invested;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  night 
the  enemy  began  to  break  ground,  the  French 
making  their  approaches  on  tiie  right  of  it  and  the 
Americans  on  ^e  left.  Six  days  were  spent  in 
landing  from  de  Grasse's  ships  the  heavy  artillery, 
military  stores,  and  other  materials,  which  seem 
all  to  have  been  as  complete  as  if  York  Town, 
instead  of  a  mere  post,  had  been  a  first-rate  fortress. 
There  was  no  want  of  any  kind  of  means — there 
was  no  longer  any  want  of  money,  for  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  had  induced 
the  French  court  to  grant  the  Americans  a  subsidy 
of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  also  to  guarantee  a 
loan  for  ten  [^millions  from  the  Dutch.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  October  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans began  making  the  first  parallel  vdthin  600 
yards  of  Comwallis's  lines;  and  they  are  said  to 
have  worked  with  so  much  silence  and  with  so  much 
speed  that  the  besieged  did  not  discover  what  they 
had  been  doing  until  the  return  of  daylight,  when 
the  trenches  were  in  such  forwardness  as  to  cover 
the  besiegers.    By  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  their 
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well-garnished  batteries  were  completed,  and  'an 
incessant  cannonade  was  commenced  against  the 
town,  accompanied  by  the  fire  of  many  mortars 
throwing  shells  in  showers.  On  the  next  day, 
the  10th  of  October,  still  more  batteries  were 
opened;  and  the  shells  and  the  red-hot  balls 
set  fire  to  the  *  Charon,'  a  British  ship  of  forty- 
four  guns— one  of  the  small  force  posted  to  de- 
fend the  passage  between  York  Town  and  Glou- 
cester Point— which  was  consumed,  together  with 
three  large  British  transports.  In  the  night  of 
the  11th  the  combined  army,  which,  exclusive  of 
the  seamen  from  the  French  fleet,  was  14,000 
strong,  and  which,  moreover,  was  assisted  by  a 
whole  host  of  country  people  and  black  slaves 
compelled  to  work  in  the  trenches,  commenced  their 
second  parallel  within  300  yards  of  Gomwallis's 
works.  It  took  them  three  days  to  complete  this 
second  parallel,  during  which  time  they  suflered 
more  loss  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  siege,  the 
British  opening  new  embrasures  for  guns,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  with  all  their  howitzers 
and  small  mortars.  The  men  in  the  trenches  were 
particularly  aimoyed  by  two  advanced  redoubts, 
which  flanked  the  second  parallel  and  kept  up  a 
steady  fire.  It  became  necessary  either  to  storm 
these  redoubts  or  to  abandon  the  approach.  On 
the  evening  of  the  14th  two ,  detachments  were 
marched  against  the  redoubts ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
emulation,  one  of  them  consisted  of  Americans,  the 
other  of  French ;  but  in  both  cases  the  commanding 
officers  were  Frenchmen,  Lafayette  leading  the  first 
and  the  Baron  de  Viominil  the  second.  The  works 
to  be  assailed  had  been  thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
were  defended  by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The 
miserable  work  against  which  Lafayette  led  his 
strong  American  column  was  held  by  Major 
Campbell,  with  some  inferior  officers,  who  had  only 
forty-five  men ;  yet,  before  the  assailants  could 
carry  it,  they  had  nine  of  their  number  killed  and 
thirty-two  wounded.  The  other  redoubt,  attacked 
by  the  French  under  Viominil,  had  more  defenders, 
and  caused  greater  mischief  to  the  enemy,  who  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  more  men  than  were  within 
the  works.  During  die  night  these  two  redoubts 
were  included  in  the  second  parallel  of  the  besiegers, 
and  howitzers  and  bombs  were  placed  in  them,  and 
turned,  with  the  artillery  that  had  been  taken, 
against  York  Town.  The  situation  of  Comwallis 
was  now  becoming  desperate :  his  works  were 
sinking  and  crumbling ;  nearly  all  the  guns  on  his 
lefl  were  silenced,  even  before  the  second  parallel 
was  finished.  To  retard  its  completion  he  directed 
a  sortie  of  350  men,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Abercrombie,  who  gallandy  led  this 
column  against  two  of  the  enemy's  batteries  that 
seemed  in  the  greatest  forwardness,  and  that  were 
guarded  by  veteran  French  troops.  The  assault, 
made  a  little  before  daybreak  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, was  impetuous  and  irresistible;  the  French, 
after  losing  above  a  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
were  driven  out  of  both  batteries,  the  guns  were 
spiked,  and  Abercrombie  returned  within  the  lines, 


with  very  little  loss,  though  now  closely  pressed  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  But,  unluckily,  the  men 
who  spiked  the  guns  did  not,  in  their  hurry,  per- 
form the  work  effectually ;  the  cannons  were  soon 
made  again  fit  for  use ;  and  before  evening  the 
batteries  opened,  and  the  second  parallel  seemed 
complete  and  unassailable  by  any  further  sorties. 
On  the  next  day  Lord  Comwallis  could  scarcely 
show  a  mounted  gun  on  the  side  of  attack ;  and  his 
shells  were  nearly  expended.  As  a  completion  to 
his  calamities,  sickness  had  broken  out  in  his 
camp,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  men, 
besides  the  wounded,  were  laid  up  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  tlie  fleet  and 
troops  from  New  York  which,  he  had  been  led 
to  hope  would  have  sailed  on  the  5th  of  October, 
and  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Chesapeak 
before  the  15th.  But  the  brave  are  slow  to  de- 
spair. He  looked  across  the  York  River  and  to 
the  wide-spreading  country  beyond  it ;  and  he  yet 
indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  save  at  least  part 
of  his  army  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  and  a  rapid 
movement.  The  French  blockading  force  on  the 
Gloucester  side,  now  commanded  by  de  Choisi,  lay 
at  some  distance  from  the  front  of  the  works. 
Comwallis  resolved  to  attack  them  before  break  of 
day,  and,  after  cutting  to  pieces  or  dispersing  this 
force,  to  mount  his  infantry  on  the  horses  taken 
from  the  French,  who  had  a  considerable  cavalry 
corps,  and  on  other  horses  to  be  collected  on  the 
road,  and  then,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  gain  the 
fords  of  the  great  rivers,  and  force  his  way  through 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  New  York. 
This  plan  of  course  implied  the  sacrifice  of  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  baggage,  together  with  that  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  rear-guard ;  but 
it  would  be  something  to  save  even  half  the  men 
and  escape  the  mortification  of  a  surrender.  On 
the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  October 
the  light  infantry,  the  greater  part  of  the  Guards, 
and  part  of  the  23rd  regiment,  were  embarked  in 
boats  and  transported  to  Gloucester  Point,  without 
being  discovered  either  by  the  French  on  that  side, 
or  by  the  Americans  and  French  on  the  York  Town 
side.  But  they  were  scarcely  landed  when  a 
violent  storm  arose,  which  prevented  the  boats 
from  returning,  and  deranged  the  whole  scheme. 
At  break  of  day  the  enemy's  batteries  were  opened 
on  York  Town,  and,  in  the  divided  state  of  the 
British  force,  there  were  scarcely  people  enough  to 
man  the  lines.  Lord  Comwallis  recalled  the 
troops  which  had  been  embarked  in  the  boats,  and, 
as  the  wind  moderated,  they  got  back  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  without  great  loss,  although  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  now  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's fire.  In  the  mean  while  the  British  works 
were  knocked  to  pieces,  so  that  not  a  gun  could  be 
fired  from  them,  and  the  last  of  the  bombs  and 
shells  were  counted,  and  found  not  to  exceed  100. 
After  consulting  with  his  engineers  and  other 
officers,  who  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  place  was 
assailable  in  many  places,  and  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  stand  an  assault  with  a  garrison  ex- 
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hausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  and  reduced  by  sick- 
ness even  more  than  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  French 
and  Americans,  Comwallis,  about  the  hour  of 
noon  on  the  17^,  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty*four  hours,  in 
order  that  commissioners  might  meet  in  the  rear 
of  the  first  parallel  to  settle  terms  for  the  surrender 
of  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester.  Washington, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  army,  re- 
plied that  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to  spare  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  blood ;  but,  as  in  the  present  crisis 
he  could  not  lose  a  moment  in  fruitless  nego- 
tiation, he  must  desire  that,  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners,  his  lordship  would 
transmit  in  writing  his  proposals,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  hours  would 
be  granted.  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
Lord  Comwallis  sent  a  written  letter,  stating  that 
the  time  limited  by  Washington  would  not  admit 
of  his  entering  into  the  details  of  articles,  but  that 
the  basis  of  his  proposals  would  be,  that  the  gar- 
risons of  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  prisoners 
of  war  with  the  customary  honours ;  that  the  Bri- 
tish should  be  sent  to  Britain^  and  the  Germans  to 
Germany,  imder  engagements  not  to  serve  against 
France,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  released  or 
regularly  exchanged;  that  all  arms  and  public 
stores  should  be  delivered  up ;  but  that  the  usual 
indulgence  of  side-arms  to  officers,  and  of  retain- 
ing private  property,  should  be  granted  both  to 
officers  and  soldiers ;  and,  finally,  that  the  interests 
of  individuals  in  civil  capacities ^  and  connected 
with  the  Britishy  should  he  attended  to.  By 
these  civilians  his  lordship  meant  the  unfortunate 
American  royalists  who  had  been  following  his  for- 
tunes, and  who  had  everything  to  fear  from  the 
vindictive,  unpardoning  spirit  of  their  countrymen. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  through  the 
ensuing  night  the  firing  of  the  batteries  was  hushed ; 
and  on  the  following  moming^the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber— ^Washington  replied  to  his  lordship  and  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  He  said  that 
the  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester,  including 
the  seamen,  would  be  received  prisoners  of  war ; 
that  the  condition  of  sending  the  British  and  Ger- 
man troops  to  the  parts  of  Europe  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged  was  inadmissible,  instead  of 
which  they  would  be  marched  to  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  could  most  conveniently  provide  for 
their  subsistence,  where  the  benevolent  treatment 
of  prisoners  which  was  invariably  observed  by 
the  Americans  would  be  extended  to  them  ;  that 
the  same  honours  would  be  granted  to  the  surren- 
dering army  as  had  been  granted  to  the  American 
garrison  of  Charlestown ;  that  the  shipping  and 
boats  with  everything  belonging  to  them  should  be 
delivered  up  in  their  present  state ;  that  the  artil- 
lery, arms,  accoutrements,  public  stores,  and  mUi" 
tary  chesty  should  be  consigned  unimpaired^  &c. 
He  allowed  that  the  officers  should  be  mdulged  in 
retaining  their  side-arms,  and  that  both  officers 
and  soldiers  should  preserve  their  baggage  and 
effects,  with  this  reserve,  that  property  taken  by 


them  in  the  country  would  be  reclaimed.  Wash- 
ington could  not  possibly  misunderstand  the  clause 
regarding  the  royalists ;  but  upon  this  head  he 
said — "  With  regard  to  the  mdividuals  in  civil 
capacities  whose  interests  your  lordship  wishes 
may  be  attended  to,  until  they  are  more  particu- 
larly described  nothing  definitive  can  be  settled." 
He  allowed  only  two  hours  for  consideration,  and 
rather  unnecessarily  declared  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time '  hostilities  would  be  recommenced. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  British  save  a  compliance 
with  his  terms;  but  Cornwallis  stated  that  he 
should  expect  to  receive  a  compensation  in 
arranging  the  articles  of  capitulation  for  the  sur- 
render of  Gloucester  in  its  present  uninjured  state 
of  defence ;  and  that  he  should  in  particular  de- 
sire that  the  *  Bonetta'  sloop-of-war  might  be  left 
entirely  at  his  disposal,  to  receive  an  aide-de-camp 
to  carry  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  witu 
such  soldiers  as  he  might  think  proper  to  send  as 
passengers  in  her,  to  be  manned  wiUi  fifty  men  of 
her  own  crew,  and  to  be  permitted  to  sail  without 
examination  ;  his  lordship,  on  his  part,  engaging 
that  the  said  sloop-of-war  should  be  brought  back 
and  delivered  up  if  she  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
sea ;  that  the  crew  and  soldiers  sent  in  her  should 
be  accounted  for  in  future  exchanges  as  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  that  she  should  carry  off  no  officer 
without  Washington's  consent,  nor  public  property 
of  any  kind.  His  lordship  further  desired  that 
the  traders  and  inhabitants  might  preserve  their 
property,  and  tliat  no  person  might  be  punished 
or  molested  for  having  joined  the  British  troops. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  his  lordship  deputed 
Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross  to  meet  the  Vis- 
count de  Noailles,  of  the  French  army,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Laurens,  of  the  American  army, 
and  finish  the  capitulation.  Some  discussion  took 
place  and  seemed  leading  to  a  delay,  which  both 
French  and  Americans  were  determined  not  to 
permit,  as  they  knew  how  soon  the  British  fleet 
and  the  land  force  from  New  York  might  be  at 
their  backs,  and  as  their  fears  were  increased  by  a 
belief  or  a  doubt  that  Admiral  Graves  was  far 
stronger  than  reported.  Washington,  therefore, 
early  the  next  morning  sent  a  fair  copy  of  his 
conditions  to  Cornwallis,  informing  his  lordship 
that  he  expected  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven, 
and  that  the  garrison  would  march  out  and  pile 
their  arms  by  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  last 
difficulty  with  his  lordship  was  the  case  of  the 
royalists,  to  whom  Washington  would  promise  no 
favour  or  mercy,  affirming  that  that  matter  be- 
longed to  the  civil  power ;  but,  as  he  agreed  to  the 
proposition  about  the  *  Bonetta'  sloop-of*war, 
Comwallis  emblurked  as  many  of  the  royalists  as 
he  could  on  board  that  vessel,  and  finally  agreed 
to  all  the  other  conditions.  By  these  articles  the 
army,  artillery,  arms,  money-chest,  and  stores  of 
every  denomination,  were  surrendered  to  General 
Washington  for  the  United  States ;  but  the  ships 
and  seamen  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  for  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  Louis  XYL    On  the  day  pre- 
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Tioufl  to  the  surrender,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  I 
British  garriBons  amounted  to  5950 ;  but  of  these 
only  401*J  were  reported  fit  for  duty.  They  had 
lost  about  500  men  in  killed  and  wounded  during 
the  siege.  The  French  and  Americans  had  lost 
about  an  equal  number ;  but,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant arrival  of  recruits,  volunteers,  and  militia- 
men, they  had  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  nearly 
18,000  men  under  arms.  Comwallis's  large  train 
of  artillery,  which  included  many  fine  brass  guns, 
his  arms,  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  and  provi- 
sions, formed  altogether  a  good  prize  for  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  but  the  French  got  only  one-  frigate,  two 
sloops-of-war,  and  a  few  transports.  It  was  the 
first  triumph  the  uncongenial  allies  had  obtained 
together,  and  they  were  not  very  modest  in  their 
boasts  and  congratulations.  Congress  for  some 
time  attended  to  no  other  business  except  voting 
thanks  to  Washington,  to  Rochambeau,  to  de 
Grasse,  to  the  officers  of  the  allied  army  generally, 
and  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers  in  par^ 
ticular.  They  resolved  that  a  marble  column 
should  be  erected  at  York  Town,  with  emblems  of 
the  close  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  with  an  inscrip- 
tion narrating  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
&c.  Furthermore,  congress  determined  to  go  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church, 
to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod  for  crowning 
the  allied  arms  with  such  success ;  and  they  also 
issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  the  13th  of  De- 
cember as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  on  account  of  "  this  signal  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence.*** 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  em- 
barked 7000  of  his  best  troops  to  succour  Com- 
wallis ;  but  owing  to  sundry  delays,  the  cautes  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  the 
fleet  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until  the  19th  of 
October,  the  very  day  on  which  the  capitulation 
was  completed  at  York  Town ;  and  it  was  the  24th 
before  it  reached  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  Clin- 
ton received  some  vague  accounts  which  led  him 
to  suspect  the  sad  truth.  Admiral  Graves,  who  had 
now  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  two  50-gun  ships, 
and  eight  frigates,  to  oppose  to  de  Grasse's  thirty- 
six  sail  of  the  line  and  nine  frigates,  did  not  venture 
up  the  Chesapeak,  but  lay  off  the  mouth  until  the 
29th,  when  he  and  Clinton  agreed  to  return  to 
New  York,  it  having  been  fiilly  proved  to  them 
that  they  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to 
Comwallis.  Shortly  after  Graves  resigned  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  Rear- Admiral  Digby,  and 
proceeded  to  Jamaica.  As  a  sequel  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Americans  and  French,  there  remained,  on 
the  side  of  the  British,  the  painfiil  office  of  accusa- 
tion and  recrimination  among  the  different  officers 
engaged.     Lord   Comwallis  blamed   Sir  Henry 

*  Stadman.— Gordon.— Bamsayv^Manhall.—LetteTB  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette.— Writing,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  day  after 
the  surrooder,  to  the  French  minister  Maurepas.  Lafayette  says— ^ 
"  The  piay.  sir,  is  over !— the  fifth  act  has  just  lieen  closed.  1  was  in 
an  awkward  situation  during  the  first  acts  V'  For  his  performances 
in  Virginia  Lonis  XV  L  conferred  on  the  marquis  the  rank  of  Field- 
Marshal  in  the  armies  of  France. 


Clinton  for  not  sending  him  proper  support  in 
time,  and  Clinton  blamed  his  lordship  for  yentur* 
ing  into  Virginia  at  all ;  the  officers  of  the  army 
condemned  the  slowness  of  the  navy,  and    the 
officers  of  the  navy  retorted.      All  this  waa    sad 
work,  nor  would  it  be  very  advantageous  now  to 
apportion  the  blame  due  to  the  several  services  and 
commanders — a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  for  the 
performance  of  which  many  materials  and  means 
are  still  wanting.     It  appears,  however,  tolerably 
clear  that  Clinton  was  really  to  blame  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  so  long  deceived  as  to  the  real  move- 
ments contemplated  by  Washington,  and  in  not 
following  him  by  land  as  soon  as  he  had   dis- 
covered his  destination.    As  to  the  navy,  at  a  later 
period,  the  disparity  of  force  would  not,  in  such 
circumstances,  have  prevented  a  general  engage- 
ment in  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Chesapeak  ;  but 
Graves,  though  a  brave  man,  was  no  Nelson. 

After  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  Washington 
endeavoured  to  induce  Count  de  Grasse  to  ^co- 
operate in  an  expedition  against  Charlestown  in 
South  Carolina,  or  at  the  least  in  an  expedition 
against  Wilmington  in  North  Carolina,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  Colonel  Craig's  small  detach- 
ment, lie  felt  that  General  Greene  might  easily 
reduce  Wilmington,  but  his  great  object  was  to 
reinforce  that  commander  promptly  by  means  of 
troops  sent  by  sea,  instead  of  undergoing  the  long 
&tiguing  land  march ;  and  this  detachment  could 
only  be  trusted  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
fleet.  After  writing  a  very  earnest  letter,  the  Ame- 
rican commander-in-chief  paid  the  French  admiral 
a  long  visit  on  board  the  *  Ville  de  Paris  ;*  but  he 
failed  altogether  in  his  attempt,  as  de  Grasse 
stated  that  he  had  peremptory  orders  from  his 
court  to  execute  other  projects,  and,  that  his  en- 
g:agements  with  the  Spaniards  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  remain  any  longer  on  that  coast. 
He  even  refused  to  take  on  board  the  troops  de- 
signed to  reinforce  Greene ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  covered  the  transportation  of  Washington's 
own  troops  and  of  the  ordnance  to  the  Head  of 
Elk,  he  hastened  down  the  Chesapeak,  and  there 
made  all  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  He,  however, 
left  the  French  troops  he  had  brought,  who  con- 
tinued in  Virginia  with  Rochambeau's  army  from 
Rhode  Island.  Greene's  reinforcement,  under  the 
command  of  General  St.  Clair,  were  marched  off 
by  land,  with  orders  to  capture  Wilmington  on 
their  way.  In  that  direction  Lord  Rawdon  had 
continued  to  make  a  good  stand,  though  the  British 
posts  were  assailed  simultaneously  by  Greene's 
army,  and  by  strong  bodies  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers from  the  mountains.  After  gaining  the  vic- 
tory at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Lord  Rawdon  saw  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Camden  and 
concentrating  all  the  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
except  the  garrison  of  Charlestown,  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  ,  Fort  Watson,  a  post  on  the  Santec 
River,  with  a  small  garrison  without  any  artillery, 
was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
But,  after  an  extraordinary  march,  500  men  suc- 
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ceeded  in  joining  Rawdon,  who  then  went  in  pur- 
suit of  Greene,  who  waa  encamped  behind  Twenty- 
five-mile  Creek.  Greene  was  warned  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  retreated  to  a  greater  distance  and  to 
a  much  stronger  position,  where  Rawdon  could 
not  attack  him.  About  the  middle  of  May  his  lord- 
ship stationed  himself  at  Monk's  Corner,  consider- 
ably nearer  to  Charlestown  than  was  his  old  post 
at  Camden;  for  the  garrison  of  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina  was  numerically  weak,  more  than 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
again  taking  up  arms  against  the  British,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  cover  and  protect  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  alone  forage  and  supplies 
could  be  drawn.  In  consequence  of  this  retreat 
several  small  forts  on  the  rivers  were  reduced  by 
Colonel  Lee,  Sumter,  and  Marion.  Extending  his 
operations,  Greene  detached  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army  to  lay  siege  to  Augusta  in  Upper  Georgia, 
and  marched  himself  with  the  rest  to  reduce 
Ninety-six.  The  British  in  Augusta  were  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  who  had 
already  stood  one  siege  in  the  place,  and  repulsed 
his  assailants.  But  this  time  the  besiegers  resorted 
to  a  mode  of  attack  which  they  had  tried  before  at 
Fort  Watson  ;  they  constructed  works  suflBciently 
high  to  overlook  the  fort,  and  sufficiently  near  for 
the  fire  of  rifles ;  and,  placing  their  best  riflemen 
on  the  top  of  them,  they  opened  a  most  galling 
fire.  Colonel  Brown  had  none  of  those  projectiles 
which  might  have  dislodged  these  "  dead  shots" 
in  a  trice,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  desti- 
tute of  common  artillery.  The  riflemen  from  their 
advantageous  post  took  a  deliberate  aim  ^md  hit 
nearly  every  British  soldier  that  showed  himself  in 
the  place ;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  Brown  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  But  General  Greene  was 
not  so  successfiil  at  Ninety-six,  where  the  garrison 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger  made  very  ex- 
traordmary  exertions,  building  block-houses  in  the 
village,  making  traverses,  stockades,  &c.,  fortify- 
ing the  county  prison,  and  improving  a  small  star 
fort  which  had  been  erected  the  preceding  year. 
Cruger's  whole  force  consisted  only  of  about  150 
regulars  and  200 LoyalJersey  volunteers;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Ninety-six  were  decided  royalists, 
and  about  200  of  them  as  militia  joined  the  garri- 
son.* On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  May,  General 
Greene  encamped  in  a  wood  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  village,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  some 
of  his  people  threw  up  two  works,  in  a  very  bold 
but  very  slovenly  manner,  within  seventy  paces  of 
the  fortifications.  They  despised  the  garrison; 
but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent.  By  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning  a  platform  was 
prepared  in  one  of  the  salient  angles  of  the  star 
fort,  right  opposite  to  the  American  works,  three 
pieces  of  artillery  were  put  upon  it,  and  under 
cover  of  their  steady  fire,  and  peals  of  musketry 

*  The  TMuUn  had  been  raimd  in  the  northern  pro-vinces,  m  that 
nearly  the  whole  force  in  Ninety-»ix  were  native  JmerieoMS.  But 
mott  of  them  had  been  ander  arms  for  lour  or  Ave  years,  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined,  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
service. 
VOL.   X. 


from  the  parapet,  a  party  of  only  thirty  men 
sallied  from  the  star,  entered  the  American  works, 
and  bayoneted   every  •one  they  found  in   them. 
This  sortie  was  immediately  followed  by  another 
party  from  the  Loyal  Militia,  who  demolished  the 
works  and  loaded  several  negroes  with  the  en- 
trenching tools  of  the  enemy.      Greene  put  his 
whole  army  in  motion ;  but  the  work  was  done  so 
expeditiously  that  both  detachments  were  back  in 
the  fortifications  before  any  of  the  Americans  could 
reach  the  spot.     On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
May,  Greene's  people  again  broke  ground;  but 
this  time  at  the  respectfiil  distance  of  400  yards, 
and  behind  a  ravine.      Although  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  sharp  sallies,  they  completed  their 
second  parallel  by  the  3rd  of  June,  and,  after  sum- 
moning Cruger,  they  opened  a  heavy  cross  fire, 
pushed  on  a  mine  against  the  star,  and  continued 
to  advance  their  batteries,  one  of  which  was  raised 
forty  feet  high,  so  as  to  overlook  the  works  of  the 
garrison  and  afford  a  post  to  the  rifles.     On  the 
8th  of  June,  Colonel  Lee  airiyed  at  Greene's  camp 
with  some  of  the  British  prisoners  that  he  had 
made  at  Augusta.    These  prisoners  he  marched  in 
full  view  of  the  garrison,  with  martial  music  and 
a  British  standard  reversed.     The  insult,  instead 
of  discouraging,  gave  fresh  vigour  and  animosity 
to,  the  besieged.   On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June, 
they  made  a  sortie  in  two  strong  parties,  entered 
the  American  entrenchments,  discovered  ihe  mouth 
of  the  mine,  put  a  number  of  the  Americans  to 
the  bayonet,  and  still  more  to  flight,  and  then  re- 
turned again  with  hardly  any  loss.     On  the  12th, 
Lee,  in  a   fury,  endeavoured  to  set   fire  to  the 
abattis  of  the  stockade  on  the  left,  by  means  of 
combustibles  ingeniously  prepared ;  but  every  man 
he  sent  on  that  duty  was  killed  by  the  garrison, 
who  had  riflemen  and  marksmen  as  good  as  those 
of  the  besiegers.     A  few  days  after  this  Lee  re- 
ceived an  addition  to  his   artillery;  and  on  the 
17th  the  stockade  was  abandoned,  but  without  loss. 
The  greatest  suflerings  of  the  garrison  arose  from 
want  of  water,  which  was  only  to  be  procured,  in 
very  scanty  supplies,  by  sending  out  negroes  in  the 
night  to  a  rivulet  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy. 
But  Colonel  Cruger  knew  the  gallantry  and  acti- 
vity of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  confidently  relied  on  a 
prompt  relief;    and,    at  a  critical  moment,  an 
American  royidist,  in  open  day,  and  under  the  fire 
of  the  besiegers,  galloped  through  their  pickets, 
reached  the  village,  and  delivered  a  verbal  mes« 
sage  from  his  lordship  that  he  had  passed  Orange- 
burg and  was  in  full  march  to  raise  the  siege.   The 
opportune  arrival  of  three  regiments  from  Ireland 
had  enabled  Rawdon  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
Charlestown  and  his  own  little  army ;  and  he  was 
coming  on,  with  all  the  expedition  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  weather  would  permit,  with  about  1800 
foot  and  150  horse.     General   Greene,  who  had 
very  early  notice  of  his  movements,  determined 
not  to  wait  his  arrival,  unless  he  could  carry  Ninety- 
six  by  assault  previously.     Abandoning,  therefore, 
the  scheme  of  regular  approaches,  he,  on  themom- 
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ing  of  the  18th  of  June,  begap  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  at  noon  sent  out  two  parties  to  make  a  lodg* 
znent  in  the  ditch  and  storm  the  works.     But  both 
these  parties  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  loss,  the 
besieged  sallving  forth  and  bayoneting  them  in 
the  £tch.    After  this  failure  Greene,  who  had 
already  sent  off  his  baggage,  and  who  knew  that 
Lord  Rawdon  must  be  near,  abandoned  the  siege 
and  retreated  with  great  expedition  towards  the 
river  Saluda.     He  had  lost  more  than  150  men, 
besides  militia,  in   his  fruitless    attempt    upon 
NinetyHsix,  where  the  garrisoooi  had  21  killed  and 
58  wounded.     Rawdon  arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  June,  and,  finding  Greene  gone, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  him  in  spite  of  the  scorching 
heat,  and  the  fatigue  he  had  already  gone  through 
in  his  rapid  advance  to  Ninety-six ;  and  that  same 
eyeniug  the  trumpet  sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and 
the  small  cavalry  corps  qet  off  and  was  closely  fol- 
low^ by  the  infantry.     His  lordship  conducted 
them  as  far  as  the  river  Ennora,  but  he  could  not 
overtake  any  part  of  Greene's  army.     He  then  re- 
turned to  Ninety-six  and  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  that  post,  as  being  too  remote  to  be  supported. 
The  American  royalists  of  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood, who  haid  behaved  with  so  much  steadi- 
ness and  bravery,  were  told  that  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken   for  removing  them   and  their 
families  within  the  new  lines   his  lordship  was 
seekmg  to  establish ;  and  to  a  man  they  agreed  to 
follow  the  army  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  their  republican  brethren,  who 
had  felt  the  effecte  of  their  rifles  in  the  late  siege. 
They  immediately  began  to  collect  all  their  move- 
able property ;  and  Lord  Rawdon,  leaving  more 
than  half  his  foree  to  give  them  a  valid  escort  when 
they  should  be  ready  to  begin    their    journey, 
marched  himself  with  800  foot  and  60  horse  to- 
wards the  Congaree  River.     His  generous  atten- 
tion to  the  unhoused  and  unhomed  royaUsts  was 
well  nigh  costing  him  very  dearly ;  for  Greene  no 
sooner  learned  £at  his  lordship  was  dividing  his 
forces  than  he  left  off  retreating,  and  hurried  across 
the  country  to  the  Congaree.     Rawdon  had  just 
arrived  on  that  river  when  one  of  his  f<H>aging 
parties  was  surprised  by  Ck>lonel  L^e's  legion,  and 
about  40  of  the  60  men  who  composed  his  cavalry 
were  surrounded  and  captured.      Rawdon  then 
retired  from  the  Congaree  and  fell  back  upon 
Orangeburg,  where  he  expected  to  fmd  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Charlestown.      But  Colonel  Lee  with 
his  legion  had  got  between  the  Congaree  and 
Orangeburg,  and,  with  the  main  division  of  Greene's 
army  pressing  on  his  rear,  Rawdon  had  to  fight  his 
way  and  to  cross  a  creek  in  fiice  of  Lee,  and  at 
broad  noonday»      But  his  lonlship    nevertheless 
reached   the  place  of  destinatiou  with  very  little 
loss,  scattering  Lee*s  legion,  and  making  a  few 
prisoners;  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was 
johied  by  the   3rd  r^ment  from  Chmrlestown 
under  tlie    command  of   Cokmel   Stuart.      But 
Greene,  who,  besides  Lee's  legion,  had  some  1200 
or  1300  men  with  him,  was  joined  on  the  Con- 


garee by  Snmter  and  Marion  with  1000  more  men  ^ 
and  on  the  11th  of  July  he  advanced  towards 
Orangeburg  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
British  in  diat  place.     But  the  American  general 
halted  five  miles  short  of  the  town,  and  having 
reconnoitred  Rawdon's  position,  and  probably  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Cruger  was 
advancing  to  join  his  lordship  with  the  half  of  the 
army  which  had  been  left  at  Nine^-six,  he  de- 
camped in  the  night,  fell  back  upon  the  Congaree, 
and  even  recrossed  that  river  to  take  up  a  position 
on  the  high  hilU  of  Santee,  to  refresh  his  heat- 
exhausted  troops,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements.  Greene,  however,  detached  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  Lee,  to  threaten  the  lower  posts  of  the 
British  at  Monk's  Comer  and  Dorchester.    Dor- 
chester was  abandoned  before  their  approach  ;  but 
Monk's  Corner,  which  Lord  Rawdon  intended  to 
maintain  as  a  part  of  his  new  line  of  posts,  was 
galhintly  defended  by  Colonel  Coates,  and  Lee  was 
there  foiled  and  defeated.     Great  discontent  broke 
out  among  the  men  composing  these  flying  co- 
lumns, and  many  of  Marion's  and  Sumter's  people 
deserted  them  and  returned  to  their  homes  sick 
and  thoroughly  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  the  still 
increasing  heat.     In  that  sultry  climate,  war,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  suspended  by  summer  heat,  as  in 
other  climates  by  winter  cold.     It  was  now  the 
middle  of  July,  and  neither  army  could  any  longer 
support  active  operations.    Moreover  Ijord  Raw- 
don's own  health  seemed  seriously  affected ;  and 
in  this  interval  of  inactivity  he  availed  himself 
of  a  permission  obtained  some  time  before  to  em- 
bark for  Europe.     At  his  departure  the  command 
of  the  small  army  in  the  field  fell  to  Colonel  Stuart, 
who  had  only  recently  arrived  in  the  country  with 
the  3rd  regiment,  called  the  Buffs.*    During  the 
rest  of  the  month  of  July,  and  the  whole  of  the 
scorching  month  of  August,  nothing  was  done  or 
attempted  by  the  regular  army ;  but  there  was  no 
cessation  to  the  fierce  hostilities  carried  on  between 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  waging  war  in  its  most 
savage  forms,  and  really  making  it  a  war  of  exter- 
mination.    *'The  whole  country,"  said   General 
Greene,  "is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and 
slaughter."     It  was  in  vain  that  that  commander 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities  on  the 
part  of  the  republican  party,  and  equally  vain  were 
Colonel  Stuart's  endeavours  to  cshfk  the  Ameri- 
can royalists.     Orders  of  the  day  and  all  other 
commands  and  prayers  were  set  at  defiance  by  men 
whose  passions  were  inflamed,  and  whose  hearts 
had  become  insensible  to  mercy.  Colonel  Grierson, 
of  the  royal  militia,  was  shot,  while  a  prisoner  of 
war,  by  some  unknown  marksmen ;  and  although 
a  reward  of  a  hundred  guineas  was  offered  to  any 
person  who  would  give  information,  the  aasassina 
were  never  discovered.    When  Augusta  surren- 
dered to  Lee,  the  American  legion  and  the  militia 
were  bent  upon  cutting  the  throats  of  Colonel 
Brown  and  of  all  the  Americans  with  him ;  and 

*  Gkvdan.-^StodBiaB.— IIuduai.-Vieir  of  tfw  GaBp«i«ii  of  1781. 
in  t^  Cuoliius,  by  Colonel  Lee.— Johnson.  LUb  of  OcneralGrBeiu. 
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these  imfortQnate  prisoners  of  war  were  only  saved 
by  having  a  strong  guard  placed  over  them.  Nor 
were  they  alt  saved,  the  capitulation  being  after- 
wards infringed  by  private  malice  and  spite.  At 
this  moment  the  British  authorities  of  Charlestown  ; 
resolved  to  proceed  against  one  Colonel  Hayne, 
who,  after  subscribing  a  declaration  of  allegiance, 
and  accepting  Briti^  protection,  had  taken  up 
arms  as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance  of  so  doing 
with  success,  had  penetrated  within  seven  miles  of  , 
Charlestown,  and  had  captured  one  Williamson,  a 
colonel  of  loyal  militia.  This  Hayne  had  been 
overtaken  by  some  British  cavalry,  with  William- 
son as  his  prisoner  and  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
and  he  had  been  carried  into  Charlestown  and  con- 
signed to  the  provost-marshal  for  having  resumed 
his  arms  after  accepting  British  protection.  On 
the  mormng  of  the  26th  of  July  he  was  informed 
by  letter  from  the  town-major  *•  that  a  council  of 
general  officers  would  assemble  ne;ct  day  at  ten 
o'clock  to  try  him.**  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  received  another  letter  from.  &e  same  officer, 
acquainting  him,  "  that,  instead  of  a  council  of 
general  officers,  a  court  of  inquiry  would  sit  at  the 
hour  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining under  what  point  of  view  he  ought  to  be 
considered.'*  In  the  same  letter  it  was  added, 
"  that  pen,  ink,  and  paper  would  immediately  be 
allowed  him;  and  that  any  person  he  chose  to 
appoint  might  attend  him  as  counsel.**  On  Sunday, 
the  29th,  a  memorandum  was  delivered  to  him  by 
the  adjutant,  informing  him  ^^  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  held  the  day  before  on  his 
account,  the  commandant  had  resolved  upon  his 
execution  on  the  Tuesday  following,  for  having 
been  found  under  arms,  and  employed  in  raising 
a  regiment  to  oppose  the  Bntish  government, 
though  he  had  become  a  subject,  and  had  accepted 
the  protection  of  that  government  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Charlestown."  Upon  this  Hayne  repre- 
sented that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  court  of  inquiry  he 
imagined  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Bri- 
tish subject  or  as  an  American ;  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  counsel ;  that  he  had  neglected  to 
summon  any  witnesses,  which  he  might  easily  have 
done  if  he  had  known  that  the  trid  he  was  then 
upon  was  to  be  final.  Upon  all  these  grounds  he 
demanded  a  new  and  regular  trial,  beggmg,  if  that 
could  not  be  granted  hinl,  for  a  respite  of  the  sen- 
tence of  execution.  But  the  court  maintained  that, 
having  been  taken  in  arms,  he  was  liable  to  be 
hanged  instanter^  without  any  other  form  of  trial 
than  what  was  necessary  to  identify  his  person. 
The  royal  Lieutenant-governor  Bull  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  royalists 
as  well  as  republicans,  interceded  in  his  favour ; 
the  ladies  of  Charlestown,  generally,  signed  a  peti- 
tion; and  the  prisoner's  children,  accompanied 
by  some  near  relatives,  implored  on  their  knees 
for  their  Other's  life ;  but  all  the  mercy  that  could 
be  obtained  was  a  respite  for  forty-eight  hours. 


Hayne  then  petitioned  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier,  instead 
of  being  hanged ;  but  it  was  determined  to  refuse  tb 
him  a  last  prayer  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
the  unfortunate  AndnS.  On  the  4th  of  Au^st  he 
was  led  forth  to  the  gallows  with  his  arms  pmioned 
bdiind  him.  He  walked  to  the  place  of  execution, 
outside  the  town,  with  a  firm  step ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  died  with  as  much  manliness  and  com- 
posure as  the  gallant  young  English  officer  had 
done  before  him.  As  soon  as  General  Greene 
received  intelligence  of  the  execution,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  representing  it  as  a  cniel  and  un- 
justifiable murder,  and  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  persons  of  British  officers  in  his  power.  But 
the  republican  party  in  the  Carolinas  had  set  the 
example  of  these  executions;  and  the  British 
officers  at  Charlestown  had  been  impelled,  by  their 
feelings  on  the  execution  of  Andr^,  and  by  the 
fHends  and  relations  of  the  royalists  who  had  been 
hanged  by  dozens,  to  proceed  in  a  summary  way 
against  Hayne,  Lord  Rawdon,  whose  whole  cha- 
racter and  disposition  was  generous,  humane,  and 
chivalrous,  was  held  up  to  execration,  not  merely 
by  the  republicans  in  America,  but  also  by  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  England,  for  having 
permitted  the  bringing  of  Hayne;  but  his  lord- 
ship, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Lee,  upon 
the  publication  of  that  American  officer's  book,* 
exonerated  himself  by  showing  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  about  to  sail  for  Europe  ;  that  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Balfour  commanded  at  the  time  in  Charles- 
town ;  and  that  he  (Lord  Rawdon)  had  really  been 
desirous  of  saving  Hayne's  life.f 

During  the  intense  heats  nothing  took  place  but 
a  few  skirmishes  between  the  cavalry  who  met 
by  accident  in  their  foraging  excursions.  The  two 
armies  were  within  sixteen  miles  of  each  other ; 
for  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  had  again  advanced 
the  British  to  the  Congaree,  and  had  encamped 
them  near  the  point  where  that  river  joins  the 
Wateree.  As  the  cooler  season  approached  Greene 
prepared  to  recommence  active  operations ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  September  he  broke  up  his  camp 
on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  crossed  the  Wateree 
near  Camden,  and  marched  towards  Friday's 
Ferry.  On  this  advance  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart 
retired  to  Eutaw,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Con- 
garee, to  meet  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  some 
slight  reinforcements  that  were  on  the  road  from 
Charlestown.  Greene  followed  the  British  towards 
Eutaw,  but  by  very  slow  marches,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  Marion,  who  was  returning  from  one  of 
his  flying  expeditions,  to  rejoin  mm.  Marion 
came  up  on  the  7th  of  September,  when  Greene 
was  only  seven  miles  from  Stuart.  It  was  in- 
stantly determined  to  risk  a  battle ;  and  at  four 
o*clock  on  the  following  morning  Greene  began  to 
march  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  British  posi- 
tions at  Eutaw.  The  legion  of  Lee  and  the  regu- 
lar troop  of  South  Carolina  formed  the  advance ; 

*  View  of  tbs  Ckmpftign  in  (lie  GkrolinM. 

t  Gtordoa.— Stedmau^Ann.  Ue9iiter.--Man1uiU.  Life  of  Washing- 
too^^Mefihall  teens  to  adnlCllibt  Lord  Bowdon**  letter  wm  nnaa- 
swemble. 
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the  militia  moved  next,  and  were  followed  by  the 
regulars  which  Greene  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  north  and  middle  states ;  the  cavalry  of 
Colonel  Washington  brought  up  the  rear,  and  the 
artillery  moved  between  the  columns.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  moruing  two  deserters  from  Greene's 
army  carried  the  news  of  his  approach  into  the 
British  camp ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  report  was 
not  credited,  or  was  not  believed  in  time  to  call  in 
a  very  large  party,  which,  without  arms,  and  with 
merely  a  small  guard  to  cover  them,  had  been  sent 
in  search  of  roots  and  vegetables  upon  the  very 
road  by  which  Greene  was  advancing.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  tliese  men,  who  are  said  to  have 
amounted  at  the  least  to  a  third  part  of  Colonel 
Stuart's  entire  force,  were  surprised,  cut  to  pieces, 
or  made  prisoners ;  and  the  few  straggling  horse- 
men that*  escaped  told  the  British  commander  that 
the  enemy  was  really  approaching.  Stuart  now 
drew  up  his  men  across  a  road  on  the  heights  near 
the  Eutaw  springs,  having  a  rivulet  on  his  right, 
and  a  very  thick  hedge  on  his  left.  A  small 
detachment  of  infantry  was  pushed  somewhat 
forward  on  the  road  with  two  small  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Greene  came  on  rather  rapidly,  having  two 
three-pounders  in  his  front  and  two  six-pounders 
with  his  second  line.  The  attack  was  commenced 
against  the  British  advance  on  the  road,  which, 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  fell  back  upon  their  main 
body.  Greene  then  endeavoured  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  British ;  and  his  attack  in  that  direction 
was  so  hot  that  the  "  Buffs,"  who  had  so  recently 
arrived  from  Ireland,  and  who  were  all  new  troops, 
gave  way ;  but  the  remains  of  those  veteran  corps, 
the  63rd  and  64th  regiments,  who  had  served  the 
whole  of  the  war,  met  their  assailants  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  did  not  move  an  inch  until  they 
were  borne  back  by  an  immense  superiority  of 
numbers.  In  other  parts  of  the  line  the  American 
militia  were  beaten  and  driven  back  with  consider- 
able slaughter — for  on  this  occasion  they  did  not 
take  to  their  heels  quite  so  soon  as  usual.  The 
British  pursued  the  militia  till  they  came  in  front 
of  Greene's  regulars,  who  bravely  advanced  to 
meet  them  with  the  bayonet,  while  Lee  with  his 
legion  out-flanked  the  British,  turned  their  left, 
and  poured  in  a  destructive  fire.  The  British 
who  had  advanced  were  thus  compelled  to  retire; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  left  retreated  through 
their  encampment  to  a  large  brick  house,  sur- 
rounded with  stables,  offices,  and  strong  garden 
enclosures,  into  which  Major  Sheridan  had  pre- 
viously thrown  himself  with  the  Loyal  Volunteers  of 
New  York.  While  Greene  prepared  to  follow  in 
this  direction.  Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry 
charged  the  British  right  flank;  but  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a  murderous  fire  from  a  small  but  steady 
band ;  he  was  wounded,  his  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner;  after  which  his 
people  fled,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  dead 
and  wounded.  Nearly  every  officer  that  had  ac- 
companied Washington  in  this  attack  was  killed. 
Greene  now  no  longer  counted,  as  he  had  done  at 


the  beginning  of  the  action,  upon  a  sure  and  easy 
victory ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  threw  forward  his 
columns  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  They  were 
met  by  incessant  peals  of  musketry  and  rifles  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  and  offices,  and  from 
behind  the  garden  enclosures.  Greene  next  ordered 
up  his  artillery  to  batter  the  house;  but  his  guns 
were  too  light  to  do  much  execution,  and,  having 
been  brought  within  range  of  the  fire  from  the 
house,  every  man  serving  them,  or  attempting  to 
serve  them,  was  brought  down  by  the  good  marks- 
men at  the  windows ;  and  two  of  the  guns  were 
finally  abandoned  to  the  British  in  the  midst  of  a 
heap  of  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  mean  time 
Colonel  Stuart  had  again  formed  his  broken  line 
by  uniting  himself  with  the  left ;  and  he  presently 
renewed  the  engagement  at  various  points  with 
great  spirit.  Greene  made  a  movement  as  if  he 
intended  to  concentrate  his  entire  force  to  try  one 
more  desperate  effort  upon  the  house  and  the  gar- 
den and  the  British  left;  but  his  people  had  suf- 
fered too  much  in  that  quarter  to  return  to  it  with 
any  alacrity ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  hesitation 
he  wheeled  round  and  retreated  into  some  woods 
in  his  rear,  leaving  behind  him,  even  according  to 
his  own  reckoning,  139  killed  and  about  60  pri- 
soners. It  appears  that  the  total  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, including  the  missing  with  the  wounded, 
exceeded  650  men.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
stated  at  85  killed,  351  wounded,  and  257  miss- 
ing. The  missing  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
unarmed  party  that  were  surprised  while  collecting 
roots  and  vegetables.  The  Americans  endeavoured 
to  show  that  in  this  affair  their  number  did  not 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  British ;  but  the  pro- 
portions appear  to  have  been  as  two  to  one ;  and 
an  important  part  of  Colonel  Stuart's  force  was 
lost  or  ruined,  through  the  doubt  of  the  veracity  of 
the  American  deserters,  before  the  battle  properly 
began.  Greene  himself  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  valour  of  the  British  troops  en- 
gaged. •'  They  really  fought,"  said  hfe,  **  with 
courage  worthy  a  belter  cause,^*  Both  parties 
claimed  the  victory :  Greene  founded  his  preten- 
sions on  the  retreat  of  the  British  line,  and  his 
pursuing  it  to  the  house  which  was  a  little  in  their 
rear:  Colonel  Stuart  rest(d  his  claim  upon  the 
broad  facts-r-that,  though  a  temporary  advantage 
had  been  obtained  over  a  part  of  his  hne,  which 
rendered  a  retreat  necessary,  yet  the  troops  who 
had  thus  retreated  formed  again,  and  renewed  the 
battle  with  so  much  spirit  that  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  field  and  retire  to  a  strong 
position  seveu  miles  in  their  rear.  If  a  battle  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  successes  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  it,  half  of  the  great  victories 
upon  record  must  be  turned  into  defeats.  The 
Americans  also  made  a  great  deal  of  the  capture  of 
a  three-pounder ;  but  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  two  six-pounders.  In  the  course  of  the 
action  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  taken  and 
retaken  more  than  once.  The  British  lemsined 
upon  the  ground  the  night  after  the  action  and  all 
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the  following  day  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  molest  them.*  The  battle  of  Eutaw  was  their 
farewell  greeting  to  the  Americans,  for  no  other 
considerable  contest  took  place  between  the  two 
armies  during  this  war.  It  proved,  at  least,  that  the 
spirit  of  our  troops  was  as  high  and  as  good  as  ever  ; 
and  in  this  light  only  was  it  of  any  importance. 
Congress,  however,  proclaimed  the  afiair  as  a  great 
and  glorious  victory,  and  they  passed  a  resolution 
for  presenting  to  Greene  a  British  standard  and  a 
golden  medal.  When  Colonel  Stuart  retired  to- 
wards Monk's  Comer,  Greene  merely  advanced  to 
Eutaw;  and  when  Stuart  was  joined  by  Major 
Mac  Arthur  with  a  detachment  from  Charlestown, 
the  Americans  again  recrossed  the  Congaree  and 
took  up  their  old  quarters  on  the  high  hills  of 
Santee.  They  had  suffered  so  much  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  more  fighting ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ravages  of  disease  were 
added  to  the  loss  they  had  sustained  at  Eutaw.  fiut 
as  no  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  Colonel  Stuart, 
as  the  mass  of  the  population  of  both  Carolinas 
were  again  up  in  arms,  and  as  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Comwallis  spread  discouragement  through 
all  parts  of  the  British  army,  Greene,  about  the 
middle  of  Noyember,  quitted  his  strong  position  on 
the  hills  of  Santee  with  reinforcements,  and,  leav- 
ing his  main  body  to  be  conducted  by  Colonel 
Williams,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
and  about  200  picked  infantry  towards  the  British 
posts  at  Dorchester,  contemplating  a  surprise.  But 
all  he  could  do  for  the  present  was  to  bum  some 
stores.  Greene  then  returned  to  a  place  called  the 
Round  O,  where  he  took  up  quarters  with  his 
whole  army  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  coming  by  land  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair. 
While  at  the  Round  O  he  was  much  disquieted  by 
false  mmours  that  large  reinforcements  from  Ire- 
land and  New  York  were  expected  in  Charles- 
town  ;  and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  republican 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  recommending,  as  a 
very  useful  or  very  necessary  measure,  iliat  his 
free  army  should  be  recruited  from  the  negro 
slaves.  This  proposition  was  laid  before  the 
republican  legislature  of  that  state ;  but,  as  no  re- 
inforcements arrived  at  Charlestown,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enrol  the  negroes.f 

Farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Caro- 
linas and  of  Georgia,  the  Spaniards,  after  suffering 
some  tremendous  losses,  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  British  dominion  in  Florida.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  Don  Bernardo  Galvez  arrived  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  considerable  squadron  and 
a  land  force  of  8000  men.  But  before  he  could 
reach  Pensacola  he  was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane, 
and  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  the  Havanna. 
Four  of  his  principal  ships  were  lost  in  the  storm, 
with  2000  men  on  board.  But  the  chief  admiral, 
Solanoi  had  arrived  at  the  Havanna,  and  more 

•  M«nhiai.--AsMtiaui  Memoin  of  Genend  Grerae.—SttdiBan.^ 
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ships  and  troops  were  supplied  to  Galvez,  who 
again  put  to  sea.  This  time  he  arrived  safely  at 
Pensacola,  the  last  of  the  British  fortresses,  and 
conrimenced  his  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ge- 
neral Campbell,  who  had  a  motley  garrison  of 
negroes,  red  Indians,  foreign  adventurers,  and  a 
few  British  regulars,  gallandy  defended  the  place 
during  two  entire  months;  but,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  after  his  principal  powder-magazine  had 
been  blown  up,  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating.  And  thus  Florida,  which, 
next  to  Canada,  was  the  principal  acquisition 
made  during  the  last  war  by  the  British,  re- 
mained to  the  Spaniards — an  uneasy  possession 
which  was  speedily  coveted,  and  eventually  secured, 
by  the  United  States.  Such  were  the  main  events 
of  the  year  on  the  American  continent,  whence  we 
proceed  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Early  in  the  year  Admiral  Rodney,  with  a  land 
force  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  the  year  before. 
Thi3  was  not  attended  with  success;  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  they  captured  the  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Eustatius,  which,  Uiough  small,  and 
by  nature  unfertile,  was  a  place  of  great  wealth 
and  commercial  importance,  being  a  free  port  and 
general  dep6t  of  West  Indian  and  American  pro- 
duce, the  property  of  different  nations,  neutrals  as 
well  as  belligerents.  The  Dutch  governor,  who 
was  as  yet  uninformed  of  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  was  un- 
prepared and  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. The  value  of  the  capture  was  immense; 
the  goods  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions 
were  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,000/.  sterling  ; 
and  about  250  vessels,  many  of  them  with  rich 
cargoes  on  board,  were  taken  in  the  port.  More- 
over, two  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which 
Rodney  detached  in  pursuit  of  a  fleet  of  thirty 
Dutch  West  Indiamen  that  had  just  left  the  island 
for  Europe  under  convoy  of  one  ship  of  the  line, 
overtook  and  captured  every  vessel  of  them. 
General  Vaughan  kept  the  Dutch  colours  flying  at 
St  Eustatius,  and  thus  decoyed  into  the  harbour  a 
considerable  number  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Ame- 
rican vessels,  traders  or  privateers,  who  were  all 
taken  without  any  trouble.  The  small  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba  were  also  cap- 
tured, and  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  in  Guiana,  after  losing 
all  their  shipping  and  most  of  their  property,  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  The  con- 
querors exercised  the  right  of  seizure  and  confis- 
cation with  unusual  rigour ;  property  both  private 
and  public  was  sold  by  public  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors ;  and  the  Dutch  trade  and 
prosperity  in  those  parts  received  a  mortal  blow. 
From  the  nature  of  St.  Eustatius  as  a  free  port  and 
place  of  deposit  for  so  many  nations,  there  inevit- 
ably arose  many  disputes  and  long  litigations  as  to 
the  proper  owners  of  the  goods  and  merchandise 
seized,  of  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  was 
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■aid  to  have  belonged  to  British  merchants.  In 
order  to  check  Count  de  Grasse,  whose  anrlTal  in 
the  Chesapeake  had  been  attended  with  such 
serious  consequences,  Rodney  detached  Hood  and 
Drake  from  St.  Eustatius  with  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line;  but  this  force,  after  a  partial  action,  re- 
treated in  the  night  from  de  Grasse's  twenty  sail 
of  the  line;  and,  while  the  count  pursued  his 
course,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  suddenly  appeared 
off  the  island  of  St.  Lucie,  and  landed  some 
troops.  In  this  attempt  the  marquis  failed ;  but 
he  was  fully  successful  in  an  expedition  against 
Tobago,  which,  though  bravely  and  ably  defended 
by  Governor  Ferguson,  capittdated  in  the  month 
of  July.* 

In  another  direction  the  Dutch  suffered  some« 
what  severely,  though  far  less  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  British  cabinet,  who  already  aimed 
at  dispossessing  them  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Commodore  Johnstone,  with  five  ships  of  the 
line,  some  frigates,  and  smaller  vessels,  having  on 
board  three  new  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
General  Meadows,  sailed  for  the  Cape  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  was  accompanied  by  some  outward- 
bound  East  Indiamen.  On  the  16th  of  April 
Johnstone  was  overtaken  among  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands  by  the  French  admiral  Suffrein,  who  was 
bound  for  the  East  Indies,  with  a  numerous  convoy 
and  a  force  in  fighting-ships  somewhat  inferior  to 
that  of  Johnstone.  A  loose  md  indecisive  action  took 
place  ;  some  spars  and  rigging  were  cut  to  pieces, 
but  no  ship  was  lost  on  either  side.t  The  French 
admiral  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  getting  first 
to  the  Cape,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 
and  landed  some  French  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Cape  Town.  In  following  him.  Commodore  John- 
stone captured  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  of  great 
value,  having  on  board  stores  and  provisions  for 
their  settlements  at  Ceylon,  and  about  40,000/. 
sterling  in  money.  From  this  prize  Johnstone 
learnt  that  Suffrein  had  arrived  at  the  Cape ;  that 
Cape  Town  was  put  in  a  defensive  state ;  but  tliat 
several  Dutch  East  India  ships  were  lying  in  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  with  rich  cargoes  on  board,  and  with 
nothing  to  protect  them  except  their  o^vn  guns. 
Hereupon  it  was  resolved  to  give  up  the  attempt 
upon  Cape  Town,  and  to  make  direct  for  Sal- 
danha  Bay.  On  the  21st  of  July  the  British 
squadron  got  sight  of  the  Dutch  ships  lying  quietly 
at  anchor;  but  the  Dutchmen  instantly  cut  their 
cables,  ran  ashore,  set  fire  to,  and  then  abandoned 
their  vessels.  Lured  by  the  rich  prize,  the  Bri- 
tish seamen  manned  their  boats,  boarded  the 
burning  ships,  and  extinguished  the  fire  in  four  of 
them  :  but  in  the  fifth  Uie  flames  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  subdued  or  checked,  and  as  they 

•  Ann.  Il«gtst.— Scbombeig;,  NaT.  ChroD.— General  Moody.  Life 
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t  The  '  Hinchinbroke.*  East  loduiuaa.  was  boarded  and  carried 
out  to  sea,  but  she  was  retaken  next  dav  by  the  UritUh.  The  '  la- 
fernal*  ftresbip  was  taken  after  the  battle,  Init  was  also  recaptuied  ; 
not,  however,  until  the  French  had  removed  her  captain  and  most 
of  her  crew.  Some  of  the  Enst  Indiamen  fouxht  gallantly  in  tlie 
action.  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton,  of  his  majesty's  ship  '  Isb,*  was 
braoght  to  a  couit-martial  fur  liSt  conduct,  by  Oonunodore  Johu- 
ilODo,  but  was  honourably  aoqnitted. 


reached  the  powder-magazine  that  ship  blew  up. 
The  others  were  secured  with  their  rich  cargoes 
undamaged ;  and  with  these  prizes  Johnstone  re- 
turned towards  England,  leaving  a  part  of  his 
squadron  to  continue  to  convoy  the  British  East 
Indiamen  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  Cap- 
tain Christie,  who  remained  with  this  latter  force, 
captured  a  fine  French  frigate;  but  Sufirein,  after 
strengthening  the  Dutch  at  Cape  Town,  had  been 
allowed  to  sail  away  for  Pondicherry  without  mo- 
lestation, while  Johnstone  had  been  busying  him* 
self  with  his  Dutch  prizes  in  Saldanha  Bay*  The 
active  French  admiral,  however^  could  not  prevent 
the  triumph  of  British  arms,  or  serious  losses 
both  to  French  and  Dutch,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  In  the  course 
of  the  autumn  of  this  year  Negapatnam,  Pedang, 
and  other  places,  chiefly  Dutch,  surrendered  to 
the  British.^ 

In  Europe  the  Spaniards  not  only  continued-— 
at  times  with  a  glinimering  of  success — their  si^ 
of  Gibraltar,  but  also  undertook  the  reduction  of 
the  island  of  Minorca.  Thh  island  had  recently 
been  oflered  as  a  bait  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to 
secure  her  friendship  to  Great  Britain,  and  induce 
her  to  become  mediatrix  for  a  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  treaty  of  Paris,  or  Fontaineblean.  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  England,  were  all  to  restore 
whatever  conquests  they  had  made  during  the  war, 
or  were  to  satisfy  each  other  by  exchanges  of  ter- 
ritory, &c. ;  the  French  were  to  withdraw  all 
assistance  from  the  Americans,  who  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  through  the 
medium  of  any  foreign  power ;  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  not  yet  concluded  any  treaty  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  who  were  already  greatly  alarmed  by 
symptoms  of  disafiection  and  insurrection  in  their 
own  colonies  in  America,  were  quite  ready  to  leave 
the  Uftited  States  to  themselves,  and  were  not  to  be 
troubled  by  any  express  stipulations  on  this  ac- 
count; Russia  was  to  unite  her  fleet  to  those  of 
England,  and  British  ships  of  war  or  merchant 
vessels  were  to  continue  to  be  received  in  the  har- 
bours of  Minorca,  as  if  that  island  were  still  a 
possession  of  the  British  crown.  The  lure  waa 
sufficiently  fascinating  in  the  eyes  of  Catherine ; 
the  Russian  court  had  long  and  most  anxiously 
wished  for  a  good  port  and  settlement  in  the  Me- 
diterranean,  which  would  tend  to  protect  their 
commerce  and  their  growing  navy,  and  to  facilitate 
their  designs,  through  Greece,  upon  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Potenikin,  the  minister  and  lover  of  the 
czarina,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  the  scheme,  was  bent  heart  and  soul 
upon  the  acquisition,  and  was  the  more  impatient 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain,  as  the  British 
negotiators  had  promised  that  the  compensation 
money  to  be  allowed  by  Russia  for  the  stores  and 
artillery  at  Port  Mahon  and  other  forts  in  Minorca, 
valued  at  2,000,000/.  sterling,  should  be  put  into 
his  pocket.  Catherine,  however,  waa  led  to  bci- 
lieve  that  the  British  government  exacted  terms 

•  Ann.  Regist.-Schombei;;. 
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too  high,  OT  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  had 
fallen  so  low  that  it  must  be  ruined  ot  dismem- 
bered,— that  more  was  to  be  gotten  in  the  great 
scramble  for  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  than  from  any  bargain  or  close  alliance 
yviili  it ;  and  the  fantastical  head  of  her  lover  was 
turned  by  offers  and  brilliant  prospects,  artfully 
presented  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  French 
court ;  he  was  induced  to  hope  for  possession,  in 
sovereignty,  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  nay  even 
for  the  crown  of  Poland,  which,  dishonoured  as  it 
was,  and  though  nothing  but  a  crown  of  thorns, 
captivated  his  imagination,  and  made  him  regard 
with  contempt  the  magnificent  bonus  of  2,000,000/. 
sterling.*  It  is  just  possible  that  Potemkin  fan- 
cied that  that  compensation  money  would  never 
be  paid  by  his  mistress.  This  secret  negotiation, 
however,  was  detected  by  Florida  Blanca,  and  be- 
came a  pressing  motive  for  an  immediate  attack 
on  Minorca.  The  court  of  Versailles,  though  not 
with  very  good  will,  consented  to  co-operate,  and 
the  Duke  of  Crillon,  a  Frenchman,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
prepared  with  great  skill  and  caution,  in  order  to 
take  the  British  garrison  by  surprise.  Instead  of  the 
usual  and  ne.ar  points  of  embarkation  on  the  coasts 
of  Catalonia  and  Murcia,  the  preparations  were 
made  far  off;  not  in  the  Mediterranean  at  all,  but 
beyond  the  Straits,  at  Cadiz,  as  if  intended  against 
the  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  or  as  a  re- 
inforcement to  the  besiegers  of  (xibraltar.  At  the 
same  time  secret  agents  were  employed  throughout 
the  island  of  Minorca  to  gain  over  the  principal 

*  Archdeacon  Coxp«  Memoin  of  Spanish  Kinn  of  0o«ise  of 
Bourbon. 


inhabitants,  who,  as  devout  Catholics,  had  no  great 
affection  for  the  English,  and  who,  from  the  force 
of  habit  and  old  connexions,  both  family  and 
politic,  were  desirous  of  returning  to  their  former 
masters,  the  Spaniards.  On  the  22nd  of  July  the 
grand  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  sailed  out 
of  Cadiz  Bay,  and,  while  the  mass  of  this  great 
force  stretched  out  into  the  ocean  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  descent  upon  England,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  a  swarm  of 
transports  with  8000  land  troops  on  board,  and 
with  stores  and  ordnance,  hurried  through  the 
Straits  and  appeared  unexpectedly  on  the  coast  of 
Minorca.  Florida  Blanca  afterwards  said,  with 
no  vain  boast,  that  nothing  but  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  summer  calms  and  baffling  winds  pre- 
vented the  surprise  of  Port  Mahon  itself.  On  the 
19th  of  August  the  troops,  favoured  and  openly 
assisted  by  the  islanders  and  unopposed  by  the 
British,  effected  their  landing,  occupied  all  the 
posts  round  Port  Mahon,  and  compelled  General 
Murray,  with  his  weak  garrison  of  two  British  and 
two  Hanoverian  regiments,  to  retire  into  Fort  St. 
Philip,  the  principal  defence  of  Minorca.  The 
Duke  ofCrillon,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  impudently  offered  Greneral 
Murray  a  bribe  of  100,000/.  sterling,  and  rank 
and  employment  in  the  French  or  Spanish  service, 
if  he  would  surrender  the  fort  and  save  him  the 
loss,  labour,  and  delay  of  a  siege  or  blockade. 
The  high-minded  Scotsman  indignantly  replied — 
"  When  your  brave  ancestor  was  desired  by  his 
sovereign  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  re- 
turned the  answer  which  you  should  have  done 
when  the  King  of  Spain  charged  you  to  assassinate 
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the  character  of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as  illustrious 
as  your  own  or  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  I  can 
have  no  other  communication  with  you  but  in 
arms.  If  you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send 
clothing  to  your  unfortunate  prisoners  in  my  pos- 
session ;  leave  it  at  a  distance,  to  be  taken  up  for 
them ;  because  I  will  admit  of  no  contact  for  the 
future,  but  such  as  is  hostile  iu  the  most  inveterate 
degree."  The  French  duke,  though  young,  vola- 
tile, thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  after  the  fashion 
of  ihe  ancient  regjme,  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  that  quality  in  others  :  to 
Murray's  noble  reproof  he  replied  like  a  soldier — 
*'  Your  letter  places  us  each  in  our  proper  sta- 
tions. It  confirms  me  in  the  esteem  I  have  always 
had  for  you.  I  accept,  with  pleasure,  your  last 
proposition."  Crillon  soon  fomid  that  his  men 
and  materials  were  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of 
Fort  St.  Philip ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
he  was  reinforced  by  4000  French  troops  dis- 
patched from  Toulon  with  good  artillery  and  en- 
gineer officers,  more  ordnance,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  the  siege.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
great  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  besiegers, 
and  notwithstanding  the  breaking  out  of  diseases, 
which  thinned  the  originally  weak  ranks  of  the 
besieged.  General  Murray  held  out  most  manfully, 
and  the  year  ended  without  seeing  the  Spanish  flag 
hoisted  on  Fort  St.  Philip.* 

In  the  mean  while  the  grand  combined  fleets 
which  had  come  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  Cordova  and  Gaston,  and  nineteen 
French  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  de 
Guichen,  de  Beausset,  and  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  both  French  and  Spanish,  had  continued 
their  course  to  the  English  coast,  and  occupied  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel.  Admiral  Darby  had  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  a  cruise  to  the  westward  with 
the  Channel  fleet  about  a  month  before  the  arrival 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards;  but  on  the  26th  of 
August  he  returned,  and  got  safely  into  Torbay, 
while  the  enemy  were  chiefly  engaged  in  picking 
up  prizes  and  capturing  a  number  of  the  English 
ships  that  were  bringing  home  part  of  the  money 
ancl  property  seized  at  St.  Eustatius.  Darby  had 
only  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates, 
and  six  fireships,  yet  the  French  and  Spaniards 
would  not  venture  to  attack  him  in  the  bay.  De  la 
Motte  Piquet,  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  returned  to 
Brest  with  the  prizes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Channel,  and  sickness  and  dissension  again  broke 
out  in  the  rest  of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleets  ; 
and  they  all  returned  to  port  in  a  short  time  with- 
out performing  any  deed  worthy  of  notice.  But 
there  had  been  harder  fighting  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch,  who  had  never  met  at  sea 
without  a  stem  contest.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of 
August,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  return- 
ing from  the  Baltic  with  a  convoy  of  merchant 

•  Coxe.— FlorldA  Blanca's  RepteMatation,  u  quoted  by  Coze.— 
Ann.  Regut.— <jeulleman's  Mag. 


vessels,   fell  in  with  Admiral  Zouttman,  with    a 
convoy  of  Dutch  traders,  off  the  Dogger  Bank. 
This  action,  though  upon  a  small  scale,  was  ccm- 
ducted  and  fought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recall 
afresh  to  the  memory  those  dreadful  sea-fights  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  century.*     The  British  fleet 
having  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage.    Sir 
Hyde  Parker  made  the  signal  for  the  merchant 
ships  to  keep  their  wind,  and  with  the  men-of- 
war,  six  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  a 
cutter,  bore  down  on  the  enemy,  who  had  eight 
two-decked  ships  and  four  frigates,  and  who  had 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  the  frigates  inter- 
mixed in  their  line.f    An  awfiil  silence  prevailed  ; 
and  not  a  single  gun  was  fired  on  either  side  until 
within  half-musket  shot.     The  *  Fortitude,*    Sir 
Hyde  Parker's  ship,  being  then  abreast  of  the 

*  de  Ruyter,'  Admind  Zouttman's  ship,  the  action 
began  with  a  deadly  steadiness,  which  was  never 
relaxed  during  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  two  fleets  fell  asunder  in  a 
most  shattered  condition,  and  lay  to  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  order  to  refit  They  were  close  to 
each  other,  and  Parker  expected  a  renewal  of  the 
action ;  but,  as  soon  as  his  ships  were  made  ma- 
ni^eable,  Zouttman  wore  round  and  with  all  the 
sail  he  could  carry  bore  away  for  the  Texel. 
Parker  could  not  pursue  him  with  any  hope  of 
success ;  but  the  next  day  his  frigates  discovejred 
the  •  Hollandia,'  a  68-gun  ship,  which  had  been 
ruined  in  the  battle,  sunk  in  twenty-two  fathoms 
water,  with  her  top-gallant  masts  above  the  sur- 
face, and  her  pendant  still  flying ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  weie  with  difficulty  kept  above  water  till 
they  reached  the  near  port.  In  this  dreadful 
action  the  English  had  111  killed,  and  318 
wounded;  the  Dutch  116  killed,  and  382 
wounded  ;  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  crew  of 
the  •  HoUandia'  sunk  with  her  when  she  went 
down.  On  each  side  many  officers  were  wounded, 
and  Captain  Macartney,  of  the  *  Princess  Amelia,* 
and   Count   Bentinck,   who    bravely   fought   the 

*  Batavia,'  were  killed.  "  All  my  officers  and 
men,"  said  Zouttman,  "  fought  like  lions."  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  in  a  brief  note,  desired  the  captains 
of  his  majesty's  ships  who  were  in  the  line  on  the 
5th  of  August,  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  ships  they 
commanded,  his  thanks  and  perfect  approbation  of 
their  good  conduct  and  bravery  shown  on  that  day. 
On  his  arrival  at  tlie  Nore  he  was  visited  by  the  king 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  every  captain  that  had 
been  in  the  action  was  presented  to  his  majesty  on 
board  the  *  Fortitude.'  Sir  Hyde,  however,  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea; 
and  his  son.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  whom  we  have  seen 

•  Schomberg.— Nay.  Chron. 

t  Counting  aU  the  guna  on  both  •ides,  the  English  had  S16,  the 
Dutch  576 ;  but,  aa  there  waa  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded ^on  board 
of  any  of  them,  ft  appears  that  the  English  frigates  did  not  go  into 
action.  Tliis  would  make  a  deduction  of  170  guns  firom  the  Engruh 
force.  But  then,  as  the  four  Dutch  flrigates  had  no  killed  or  woun<led. 
we  mu»t,  on  the  same  sunpositioo,  deduct  their  guns  (140  iu  all) 
from  2outtman's  force.  This  would  leave  to  the  Eagluh  446,  and 
to  the  Dutch  436  guns. 
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serviDg  in  America,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  frigates  to  block  up  the  Dutch 
ports.* 

Several  inconsiderable  actions  took  place  with 
yarious  success  between  our  cruisers  and  privateers 
and  the  cruisers  and  privateers  of  Holland,  France, 
and  Spain ;  and  a  very  large  amount  of  property 
changed  hands  on  the  high  seas.  On  the  14th  of 
August  the  •  Cameleon*  sloop-of-war  of  fourteen 
guns  engaged  a  large  Dutch  lugger,    mounting 

'  eighteen  guns  and  some  swivels.  After  a  close 
and  desperate  action  for  about  half  an  hour  the 
Dutchman  blew  up,  so  close  to  the  English  sloop, 

.  and  with  so  terrible  a  shock,  that  the  people  on 
board  the  *  Cameleon'  were  thrown  off  their  legs ; 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  her  topsails 
were  observed  to  be  on  fire,  and  many  of  the 
limbs  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  Dutch  were  seen 
upon  her  deck  or  sticking  in  her  rigging.  As 
soon  as  Captain  Drury  had  cut  away  his  topsails 
from  their  yards  to  save  his  own  ship  and  people 
from  the  same  horrid  fate,  he  put  out  his  boats  in 
search  of  any  of  the  unfortunate  crew  that  might 
have  escaped  destruction;  but  not  a  soul  was 
found  alive  either  upon  the  fragments  of  the  wreck 
or  in  the  water.t  On  the  14th  of  October  Admiral 
Darby,  whose  fleet  had  been  reinforced  to  twenty- 
three  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  sailed  from 
Torbay  to  cruise  for  the  protection  of  the  home- 
ward-bound convoys ;  and  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt,  with  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  left  the  coast  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  the  French  and  East 
India  trade,  sailing  ft'om  Brest  under  the  escort  of 
the  Count  de  Guichen.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  day-break,  about  thirty-five  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Ushant,  he  discovered  the  vast  fleet 
much  dispersed,  their  ships  of  war  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  leeward  of  the  convoy.     He 

^instantly  profited  of  their  situation,  and  before 
evening  he  captured  about  twenty  sail  of  large 
transports  and  merchant  vessels.  As  it  became 
dark  and  squally,  he  discontinued  his  easy  opera- 
tions of  capture,  collected  all  his  ships,  and  lay  to 
till  the  morning.  But  that  morning's  light  showed 
a  force  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  de  Guichen 
having  in  line  of  battle  to  leeward  nineteen  ships 
of  the  line  of  a  size  superior  to  his,  and  two  large 
ships  armed  en  flute  ;  and  therefore  Kempenfelt 
thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  an  action,  and  content 
himself  with  the  prizes  he  had  made.  The  ships 
he  had  taken  contained  provisions,  naval  and  mi- 
litary stores,  and  a  body  of  land  troops  and  sea- 
men, that  must  have  given  the  French  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  complete  their  voyage.  A 
few  days  afterwards  five  more  of  this  French  con- 
voy were  captured. J  The  story  of  two  of  our 
frigates  was  so  remarkable  as  to  demand  a  brief 
noticfc.      The  '  Flora,'  commanded  by   Captain 

*  Schomberg,  Nat.    Chron.— ^nn.   Uegist.— Zouttman't    Dis- 
pati^es.  a»  cited  by  CBptoin  Schombefg. 
t  Schoxnberg.^ 
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Williams,  and  the  *  Crescent,'  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Pakenham,  were  on  their  way 
from  Port  Mahon  to  Gibraltar  in  the  month  of 
May,  and,  after  escaping  the  pursuit  of  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  eight  ships  when  off  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  nearly  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  they  fell  in 
with  two  Dutch  frigates  and  brought  them  to 
action.  After  fighting  at  the  closest  quarters  for 
more  than  two  hoiurs,  the  '  Castor'  frigate  of  Rot- 
terdam, with  her  decks  strewld  with  killed  and 
wounded,  struck  her  colours  to  the  '  Flora.'  But 
nearly  at  the  same  minute  the  other  Dutch  frigate 
the  '  Brille,'  by  some  lucky  shots,  carried  away 
the  main  and  mizen  masts  of  her  opponent  the 

*  Crescent,'  and  the  whole  of  the  wreck  falling 
within  board  rendered  all  the  guns  useless,  and 
the  ship  unmanageable.  In  this  situation  Captain 
Pakenham  struck  to  the  *  Brille,'  as  the  *  Castor' 
had  struck  to  the  *  Flora.'  But  in  another  mi- 
nute or  two  Captain  Williams  in  the  last-named 
frigate  came  down  upon  the  '  Brille,'  before 
she  could  take  possession,  and  compelled  her 
to  sheer  off.  The  '  Brille'  escaped,  but  the 
'  Castor'  remained  a  prize.     The  *'  Crescent'  and 

*  Castor'  had  both  suffered  so  much  in  the  action 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  kept 
afloat,  and  it  was  five  days  before  they  could  pass 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  shape  their  course 
homeward.  On  the  19th  of  June,  as  the  crippled 
ships  were  slowly  labouring  through  the  water, 
two  large  frigates,  tempted  by  their  crippled  ap- 
pearance and  their  quaking  jury-masts,  bore  down 
upon  them.  .  To  fight  was  impossible,  and  to  fly 
seemed  hopeless:  the  three  frigates  separated, 
each  pursuing  a  different  course;  Captain  Wil- 
liams in  the  *  Flora'  escaped,  but  the  Dutch  fri- 
gate, his  prize,  and  the  ^  Crescent'  were  both 
taken.  Captain  Pakenham  was  afterwards  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  for  having  struck  his  colours  to 
the  *  Brille;'  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted, 
with  expressions  of  admiration  of  the  skill,  con- 
duct, and  bravery  he  had  displayed.* 

Having  failed  in  their  overtures  of  negotiation 
with  Spain,  Lord  North's  cabinet  endeavoured  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II., 
by  offering  to  open  to  him  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  to  secure  to  him  other  advantages, 
commercial  and  political.  But  Joseph,  who  had 
paid  another  visit  to  Paris,  conceived  different 
notions  as  to  the  strength  of  France,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  England ;  he  consented  to  enter  into  seve- 
ral views  and  projects  of  the  French  cabinet,  and, 
forgetting  his  former  answer  to  those  who  urged 
him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States — "  I  am  a  royalist  by  profession," 
— ^he  began  to  testify  a  desire  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Americans,  and,  after  some  subterfuges  and 
affected  concealments,  he  openly  declared  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Armed  Neutrality.  After  this  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  mediation,  which 
he  continued  to  offer  even  while  binding  himself 
to  the  most  active  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Thus 
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negotiation  and  war  seemed  equally  hopeless,  and 
the  ministry  falling  to  pieces,  when  parliament  re- 
assembled on  the  27th  of  November.*  The  speech 
from  the  throne,  however,  was  in  the  same  deter- 
mined language  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
The  continuance  of  the  y^ai  was  ascribed  to  that 
restless  ambition  which  first  excited  our  enemies 
to  commence  it;  and  his  majesty  was  made  to 
declare  that  he  should  not  aQswer  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  the  soverdlgn  of  a  free  people,  nor  make 
a  suitable  return  to  his  subjects  for  their  constant, 
zealous,  and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person, 
family,  and  government,  if  he  consented  to  sacri- 
fice, even  to  his  own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their 
temporary  ease  and  relief,  those  essential  rights 
and  permanent  privileges  upon  the  preservation  of 
which  the  strength  and  security  of  the  country  de- 
pended. He  spoke  of  the  favourable  appearance 
of  our  affairs  in  the  East  Indies  and  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  numerous  commercial  fleets  of  his 
kingdoms ;  but  he  added,  that  in  the  coiirse  of 
the  year  his  assiduous  endeavours  to  guard  the 
extensive  dominions  of  his  crown  had  not  been 
invariably  attended  with  success ;  that  the  events 
of  war  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  Virginia^ 
having  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  forces  in  that  pro- 
vince. Nevertheless,  the  speech  called  for  further 
exertion  in  that  quarter,  and  it  ended,  as  usual, 
with  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
divine  providence.  The  opposition  vehemently 
opposed  the  address;  and  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his 
horror  and  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  minis- 
ters in  attempting  to  prolong  a  war  which  they 
had  all  along  grossly  mismanaged.  *'  He  would 
not  say  that  he  believed  they  were  paid  by  France ; 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  prove  the  fact ;  but 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  diey  deserved  to  be 
paid  by  the  Grand  Monarque,  for  they  had  served 
him  more  faithfully,  and  more  successfully,  than 
ever  ministers  served  a  master.".  He  blamed  them 

•  The  official  intelligence  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender  had 
reached  the  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  S6th.  at  noon.  It  is  laid  that 
Lord  North's  flrmneti  gave  way  for  a  short  time  under  the  awful 
diaarter.  "  I  asked  Lord  George  Germaine  afterwards,"  says  his 
friend  Wrasall.  "  bow  betook  the  oommunication  ?"  "As  he  would 
have  Uken  a  cannon-ball  in  his  breast,"  replied  Lord  George  ;  "for 
he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly  as  he  paoed  up  and  down  the 
apartment  during  a  few  minutes*  '  Oh  I  Ood.  it  is  all  over  I'-^words 
which  he  repeated  many  times,  under  emotions  of  the  deepest  con- 
sternation and  distress.*  Lord  George  Germaine.  as  secretary  for 
the  American  department,  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  the  king,  who  was 
then  at  Kew.  In  reply  to  the  dismal  intelligence,  his  majesty  wrote 
in  bis  usual  calm,  sedate  manner;  but  Lord  George  remarked  one 

little  circumstance  which  seemed  to  betray  unusual  emotion  : he 

had  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  the  minute  of  his  writing,  which 
he  was  always  ancustomed  to  do  with  scrupuloas  precision.  "  The 
billet,  •  says  Wraxall,  who  was  dining  with  Lord  George  when  it 
cane  to  hand,  "  ran  nearly  to  this  effect  :—*  I  have  received,  with 
•  sentimento  of  the  deepest  concern,  the  communication  which  Lord 

George  Germaine  has  made  me,  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
operations  in  Virginia.  I  particularly  lament  it,  on  account  of  the 
eonsequences  connected  with  it,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  may 
produce  in  carrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in  repairing  such  a 
misfortune.  But  I  trust  that  ncKther  Lord  George  Germaine  nor  any 
member  of  the  cabinet  will  suppose  that  it  makes  the  smallest  alter- 
ation in  those  principles  of  my  conduct  which  have  directed  me  in 
past  time,  and  which  will  alwavs  continae  to  animate  me.  under 
every  event,  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  present  contest.'  Not  a  senti- 
ment of  despondency  or  of  despair  was  to  be  found  in  the  letter; 
the  very  handwriting  of  which  indicated  composure  of  mind.  What- 
ever opinion  we  may  entertain  relative  to  the  practicability  of  re- 
dncing  America  to  obedience  by  forue  of  arms  at  the  end  of  1781,  we 
must  admit,  that  no  sovereign  could  manifest  more  calmness. « 
or  self  command,  than  George  III.  displayed  in  this  reply .'*- 
/r.  H^nunU,  HittoricalMemoinqfhii  Oim  Time. 


all  and  every  one,  but  Lord  Sandwich,  as  first 
lord   of  the  Admiralty,   most  of  all.      He    as- 
cribed to  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  that 
minister,  and  to  the  weak  insufficient  state  of  the 
navy,  the  loss  of  the  brave  army  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis.     He  declared)  that  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  inferiority  of  the  British  fleet  had  been 
made  manifest ;   that  there  was  no  hope  of  better 
things  until  the  whole  cabinet  was  changed  :  and 
he  moved,  as  an  amendment,  a  clause  binding  the 
House  to  apply  themselves  with  united  hearts  to 
propose  and  adjust  such  counsels  as  might  in  this 
crisis  excite  the  efforts,  point  the  arms,  and,  by  a 
total  change  of  system,  command  the  confidence  of  . 
all  his  majesty's  subjects.     Lord  North,  in  reply- 
ing to  Fox,   expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
insinuation  that  ministers    were    in  the  pay  of 
France.     He  said  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  that 
believed  an  absurdity  so  monstrous.     He  urged 
that  the  American  war  was  prosecuted  not  to 
aggrandize  the  crown,  not  to  make  the  subjects 
slaves,  but  to  preserve  entire  our  empire  and  our 
yenerable  constitution ;  and  he  again  told  the  House 
that  the  American  quarrel  had  been  begun,  not  by 
the  king,  but  by  the  parliament, — ^not  under  the 
present  ministry,  but  under  the  administration  of 
his  adversaries.     *'  A  melancholy  disaster,"  said 
he  "  has,  indeed,  occurred  in  Virginia,  but  are  we, 
therefore,  to  lie  down  and  die?    No,  it  ought 
rather  to  impel,  to  urge,  to  animate;  for  by  bold 
and  united  exertions  everything  may  be  saved ;  by 
dejection  and  jdespair  everything  must  be  lost'' 
The  war,  he  said,  had  been  unfortunate,  but  was 
not  unjust ;   it  was  founded  in  right  and  dictated 
by  necessity :   such  had  always  been  his  convic- 
tion, and,  it  the  share  he  had  taken  in  maintaining 
our  empire  and  constitution  should  lead  him  to  the 
scaffold,  his  opinion    would  still  be  the  same* 
Burke  replied  to  his  lordship  with  a  studied  but  ^ 
tremendous  philippic.     He  called  his  speech  not 
only  imprudent,  but  audacious — a  speech  which 
froze  his  blood  and  harrowed  up  his  soul.     He 
said  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  called  unfortunate, 
but  disgraceful ;  and  that  the  king's  speech  was  the 
greatest  calamity  of  all,  as  it  showed  the  disposi^ 
tion  of  ministers  not  to  retreat  an  inch,  but  to  plunge 
deeper  in  disgrace,  and  augment  the  unhappiness 
of  the  nation.    "  Good  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  are 
we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for  which  we  went 
to    war?     Oh,  excellent  rights!     Oh,  valuable    . 
rights !     Valuable  you  should  be,  for  we  have  paid 
dear  at  parting  with  you.     Oh,  valuable  rights ! 
that   have  cost  Britain  thirteen  provinces,   four 
islands,  100,000  men,  and  more  than  70,000,000 
of  money !     Oh,  wonderful  rights!  that  have  lost 
to  Great  Britain  her  empire  on  the  ocean,  her 
boasted,  grand,  and  substantial  superiority,  which 
made  the  world  bend  before  her!     Oh,  inesti- 
mable rights !   that  have  taken  from  us  oup  rank 
among  nations,  our  importance  abroad,  and  our 
happiness  at  home ;  that  have  taken  from  us  our 
trade,  our  manufactures,  and  our  commerce;  that 
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have  reduced  ub  from  the  most  floorisbing  empire 
in  the  world,  to  he  one  of  the  most  compact, 
unenviahle  powers  on  the  face  of  the  glohe! 
Oh,  wonderftil  rights!  that  are  likely  to  take 
from  us  all  that  yet  remains !"  *Mr.  Fox's  amend- 
ment was  nevertheless  rejected  by  218  against 
129;  and  a  similar  motion  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  rejected 
by  75  against  31.  On  the  following  day,  when 
the  address  was  reported,  there  was  another 
and  equally  warm  debate  in  the  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  William  Pitt  delivered  a  very 
remarkable  speech,  which  drew  down  great  applause 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Pitt  protested 
against  the  House  pledging  itself  by  the  address  to 
persevere  in  this  ruinous  American  war,  and  he 
asked  how  ministers,  who  had  no  confidence  in  one 
another,  could  expect  the  confidence  of  parliament. 
"  I  am  convinced,"  said  the  young  orator,  "  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  soul,  that  were  1  to  go  from  one  end 
of  the  Treasury  bench  to  the  other,  and  ask  every 
man  there  if  he  could  trust  his  neighbour,  they 
would  all  answer  in  the  negative."  And,  indeed, 
something  very  like  this  was  actually  the  case  in 
the  ministerial  camp ;  and  symptoms  of  distrist  of 
one  another,  and  of  wide  disagreement,  were  plainly 
shown  in  these  very  debates,  while  the  town  was 
filled  with  stories  of  their  quarrels  and  mutual  ac- 
cusations. Pitt  denied  that  the  war  was  either 
just  or  necessary :  he  spoke  with  horror  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  capitulation,  by  which  he  said  all  the 
American  royalists  were  left  to  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  their  enraged  countrymen ;  and  he  hoped 
that  ministers  would  be  overtaken,  if  they  persevered 
in  their  present  course,  by  a  fate  equally  severe. 
Burke  followed  Pitt  in  these  denunciations,  and  said 
that  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  then  serving  in 
the  navy  on  the  American  station, t  could  uot  sail 
along  those  coasts  without  beholding  the  faithful 
^herents  of  his  father  hanging  in  quarters  or  gib- 
beted on  every  headland.  He  declared  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  Americans  who  were  sacrificed  by 
the  capitulation  at  York  Town  rested  on  the  head  of 
Lord  Comwallis  and  the  ministry,  and  he  called 
the  address  the  most  hypocritical,  infamous,  lying 
paper  ever  presented  to  that  House !  Apparently 
no  one  was  there  ta  prove  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  shown  the  most  tender  attention  to  the  royalists 
with  him,  and  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  all 
those  that  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers 
in  America,  by  securing  their  passage  in  the  un- 
searched  sloop  of  war.  The  headlands  of  America 
were  decorated  with  gibbets  long  before  his  lord- 
ship set  his  foot  in  Virginia ;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  no  mercy  had  been  shown  to 
the  royalists.  One  member,  however,  indignantly 
resented  the  aspersions  cast  upon  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  the  comparison  drawn  by  Burke  between  the 
capitulation  at  York  Town  and  the  surrender  at 
Saratog^.  Comwallis,  he  said,  had  fallen  not  ig- 
nobly, by  the  united  arms  of  France  and  America, 

•  It  was  in  thisipeeeh  that  Burke  called  the  attempt  to  tax  Aine* 
rica  an  attempt  to  shear  the  wolf  I 
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and  his  chains  ^ere  wreathed  with  laurels — ^he  was 
an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  entitled  to  the 
highest  dignities  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him 
by  a  discerning  sovereign.  Upon  a  division  the 
report  was  received  by  131  against  54.  A  few  days 
after — on  the  4th  of  December — Burke,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  session,  had  moved  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors  of  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatius,  moved  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  **  to  inquire  into  the  confiscation  of 
the  effects,  wares^  and  merchandize  belonging  to 
his  majesty's  new  subjects  of  St.  Eustatius,  and 
further  to  inquire  into  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
a  great  part  of  the  said  effects  to  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  France,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty's  enemies."  He  maintained  that,  by 
means  of  the  effects  and  stores  which  had  been  sold 
at  St.  Eustatius,  the  French  and  Americans  had 
been  supplied  with  what  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  obtained ;  and  that,  while  Admiral  Rodney 
and  General  Vaughan  were  loitering  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius attending  auction  sales  and  looking  after  their 
own  interests  as  captors,  the  French  had  been  al- 
lowed to  reinforce  their  fleet  and  take  the  island  of 
Tobago.  Rodney  and  Vaughan  were  both  in  the 
House,  and  they  both  spoke  in  their  own  defence. 
The  admiral  drew  a  curious,  and  we  believe  a  per- 
fectly trae,  picture  of  the  residents  who  called 
themselves  Englishmen,  but  who  had  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  supplying  the  enemies  of  England 
with  warlike  stores.  He  said  that  these  men» 
chiefly  Jews  of  the  worst  kind,  were  unworthy  of 
favour,  and  that  therefore  he  had  determined  to 
show  them  none.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  taken 
every  care  to  see  the  stores  foUnd  at  St.  Eustatius 
safely  conveyed  to  his  majesty's  store-houses  at 
Antigua ;  and  that  he  had,  in  circumstances  when 
his  attention  was  distracted  by  many  hostile  move- 
ments in  different  directions,  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  inferior  fleet  at  his  disposal.  Burke's 
motion  was  negatived  by  163  against  89.  On  the 
5th  of  December  Lord  Lisbume  having  moved  that 
100,000  seamen  should  be  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Hussey,  a  member  of 
opposition,  offered  an  amendment  substituting 
1 10,000.  This  brought  on  a  long  and  stormy  de- 
bate on  the  state  of  the  navy;  in  the  course  of 
which  ministers  confessed  that,  owing  to  the  great 
losses  we  had  sustained,  the  ships  of  the  line  now  in 
commission  were  fewer  by  six  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  adding,  however,  that  they 
expected  fourteen  sail  at  the  least  to  be  ready  early 
in  the  ensuing  year.  Th^  opposition  taunted  them 
with  delay  ana  neglect,  and  said  that,  as  the  want  of 
money  was  the  only  plea  they  could  allege  in 
excuse  for  not  having  more  ships  ready,  so  now,  if 
they  refused  the  additional  supply  offered,  they  must 
be  suspected  of  some  dark  and  sinister .  design. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  143  against  77. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  debate  on  the 
army  estimates,  the  opposition  had  adopted  the 
bold  measure,  not  resorted  to  since  the  revolution  of 
1688,  of  moving  that  no  supplies  whatsoever  should 
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be  granted  until  tlie  ministry  had  given  the  people 
some  proof  of  their  repentance  and  amendment — 
which  meant,  some  pledge  that  the  American  war 
should  go  no  farther.  In  this  extreme  measure 
they  had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  consider- 
ably more  than  two  to  one.  But,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  Sir  James  Lowther,  in  an  uncommonly 
crowded  house,  moved  two  resolutions: — "  1.  To 
declare,  that  the  war  carried  on  in  the  colonies  and 
plantations  of  North  America  had  been  ineffectual 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken, 
of  affording  protection  to  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects 
there,  and  of  defeating  the  hostile  intentions  of  our 
confederated  enemies ;  2.  That  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  that  all  farther  attempts  to  reduce 
the  Americans  to 'obedience  by  force  would  be  in- 
effectual and  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  this 
country,  by  weakening  her  powers  to  resist  hqr 
ancient  and  confederated  enemies."  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys  in  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  ministerial  mem- 
bers spoke  or  voted  with  the  opposition  on  this  oc- 
casion. Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, who  sniffed  a  change  in  the  wind,  and  who 
had  already  a  foresight  of  the  greatness  and  pre- 
ponderance of  William  Pitt,  called  upon  Lord 
North  to  state  in  his  place  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  was  presumed  to  exist  in  the  cabinet ;  and 
even  the  old  retainer  Rigby,  that  servant  of  all  work 
to  the  ministry,  pursued  the  same  course  as  Dundas. 
Lord  North,  avoiding  any  direct  answer  to  these 
demands,  declared  that  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor 
right  to  prosecute  the  war  in  America  on  a  conti- 
nental flan ;  that  is  by  sending  fresh  armies  to 
march  through  the  colonies.  Hence  it  appears 
that  light  had  at  length  broke  in  upon  the  royal 
mind,  and  that  George  III.  had  become  sensible  of 
the  value  of  the  advice  which  had  been  offered  by 
Lord  Barrington,  and  rejected  by  his  majesty 
seven  years  before.*  Lord  North,  however,  urged 
that  the  posts  we  held  in  America  must  be  de- 
fended— ^that  the  British  trade  must  be  protected 
against  American  privateers — that  to  adopt  Sir 
James  Lowther's  resolutions  would  be  to  advertise 
all  our  enemies  of  our  weakness,  and  to  encourage 
the  Americans  beyond  measure ;  and  his  lordship 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  to  get  rid  of  the  motion 
altogether.  Then,  according  to  a  member  present, 
wearied  out  and  attacked  no  less  by  his  friends 
than  by  his  foes,  the  first  minister  quitted  the 
treasury  bench,  and  withdrew  to  one  of  the  seats 
behind  it,  leaving  Ijord  George  Germaine  alone, 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  .f  Lord 
George,  who,  next  to  the  king,  had  been  the  main 
manager  of  the  war  with  the  colonies,  declared  that 
if  the  House  adopted  a  motion  which  went  to  give 
up  our  sovereignty  in  America,  he  would  instantly 
retire  from  office,  as  he  could  noj^  but  consider  the 
independence  of  America  as  another  word  for  the 
ruin  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  was  this  opinion  con- 
fined to  the  stanch  Tories  and  personal  friends  of 
the  king;  even  now  it  was  held  by  nearly  the 

•  See  OMU,  pp.  244, 245.  f  WrauU. 


whole  of  the  Shelbume  section  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, and  Dunning,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Shel- 
bume party,  though  approving  of  Sir  James 
Lowther's  motion,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  man  who  should  dare  propose  the  recogni- 
tion of  American  independence  would  be  guilty  of 
a  crime  little  short  or  high  treason !  *  Nor  did 
even  the  Rockingham  party  consider  that  recognition 
otherwise  than  as  a  terrible  though  unavoidable 
calamity — a  sure  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
might,  wealth,  and  glory  of  their  country !  At  a 
very  late  hour  Lord  North's  motion  for  the  order  of 
the  day  was  carried,  but  by  a  majority  of  only  41^; 
the  numbers  being  220  to  179.  f 

On  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  again  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  the  American  war,  and  again 
directed  attention  to  the  disagreements  among  mi- 
nisters. He  said  that  they  were  only  agreed  in  one 
thing,  and  that  was  to  destroy  the  empire.  No 
invective  could  be  more  bitter ;  but  unlike  Fox,  and 
unlike  his  own  eloquent  father,  Pitt,  in  attacking 
ministers,  always  spared  the  king.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  put  up  a  prayer  to  God  that  the  punish- 
ment of  ministers  might  not  be  so  long  delayed  as 
to  involve  a  great  and  innocent  family,  who,  Uiough 
they  could  have  had  no  share  in  the  guilt,  might, 
and  most  probably  would,  suffer  the  consequences. 
This  debate  was  intended  to  del^  the  supplies; 
but  the  opposition  only  counted  84  against  166. 

Early  in  the  session  Burke  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  case  of  the  American  envoy 
Laurens,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  and  repre- 
hended ministers  for  their  harsh  treatment  of  that 
*' distinguished  person."  Ministers  denied  that 
Laurens  had  been  treated  with  any  undue  severity, 
and  Burke  proposed  that  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  should  be  examined  on  the  subject  at  the  bar 
of  the  House.  This  being  refused,  Burke  drew  a 
very  poetical  picture  of  the  duresse  of  the  ex-pr«si- 
dent,  and  read  a  correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject 
of  Laurens's  imprisonment.  Lord  Geoige  Ger- 
maine read  a  letter  from  Laurens  himself,  in  which 
he  thanked  ministers  for  the  indulgences  he  received 
in  the  Tower.  On  the  20th  of  December  Burke 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  from  the  prisoner, 
written  by  him  with  a  black  lead  pencil  on  the 
blank  leaf  of  a  book,  as  Laurens  had  thought  proper 
to  refuse  the  indulgence  offered  to  him  of  the  use  of 
pen  and  ink,  from  which  he  had  been  debarred  at 
his  first  commitment.  Threa  days  before,  Burke 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  soon 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  mode  of  exchanging  prisoners 
with  America,  and  in  so  doing  he  spoke  as  if  the 
British  authorities  alone  were  blameable  for  the 
impediments  raised  to  such  arrangements.     But 

*  Ann.  Regiit 

i  Id.— It  is  Mid  by  Wruall.  Uut  after  thb  debate  Loid  Gmn^ 
Gennaine  advised  Lord  North  to  opea  negotiAtioaa  with  Loid  ShA- 
barne  for  a  ooalition  with  that  party,  who  were  not  o^ecti^BAble  to 
the  kin;,  inasmuch  as  they  still  so  strenaously  oppuaed  American 
independence ;  aitd  to  give  him  (Lord  Goorse)  his  dismissal :  and 
also  that  Lord  George  retired  for  two  or  three  weelcs  to  his  seat  in 
Northamptonshire  to  allow  North  time  to  select  a  successor  to  the 
American  department. 
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the  businesB  ended  here,  as  goyernment  liberated 
Laurens  upon  bail,  and  soon  afterwards  exchanged 
him  for  General  Buigoyne,  who,  though  at  large  in 
England,  and  constantly  debating  in  the  House  on 
the  side  of  the  opposition,  was  still  held  as  a  prisoner 
upon  parole.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Com- 
mons to  postpone  the  prorogation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion reminded  the  House  that  four  years  before  an 
adjournment  of  six  weeks  had  cost  the  nation, 
thirteen  provinces,  and  that  during  this  recess  they 
might  lose  all  the  West  India  islands.  After  a 
warm  debate,  in  which  Lord  Sandwich  was  se- 
verely attacked  for  having  sent  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt  to  sea  with  a  fleet  insufficient  to  cope  with  de 
Guichen,  ministers  agreed  to  take  ten  days  from 
tha  recess,  and  to  meet  on  the  21st  instead  of  the 
31st  of  January ;  and  the  House  adjourned  on  the 
20th  of  December. 

A.D.  1782. — During  the  recess  bad  news  came 
flowing  in  fix)m  all  quarters,  and  soon  after  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  entire  loss  of  Minorca.  After  cutting  off  all 
supplies  from  Fort  St.  Philip,  the  French  and 
Spanish  commanders,  impatient  at  the  long  resist- 
ance made  by  General  Murray,  began  to  assail  the 
works  with  numerous  batteries.  Several  spirited 
sorties  were  attempted  by  the  garrison,  and  one  of 
them  was  so  successful  ^at  Crillon's  head-quarters 
were  penetrated,  and  for  a  short  time  kept  by  the 
British.  But  their  numbers  were  insufficient,  and, 
for  want  of  vegetables,  that  dreadful  disease  the 
scurvy  added  its  horrors  to  those  of  dysentery  and 
putrid  fevers,  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  so 
greatly  that  it  could  no  longer  furnish  the  ordinary 
guards.  On  the  dawn  of  the  6th  of  January,  the 
birthday  of  the  Dauphin  (the  unfortunate  child  of  a 
hapless  father),  the  Duke  of  Crillon  had  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  works  from  150  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery.  Yet  General  Murray  held  out  till 
the  5th  of  February,  when  he  capitulated  upon 
honourable  terms.  "Perhaps,"  said  that  brave 
commander,  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after, 
"  a  more  noble  or  a  more  tragical  scene  was  never 
exhibited,  than  that  of  the  march  of  the  garrison  of 
St.  Philip's  through  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies.  It  consisted  of  no  more  than  600  old 
decrepit  soldiers,  200  seamen,  125  of  the  royal 
artillery,  20  Corsicans,  and  25  Greeks,  Turks, 
Moors,  Jews,  &c.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  the  battalk>ns  fronting  each  other, 
forming  a  way  for  us  to  march  through ;  they  con* 
sisted  of  14,000  men,  and  reached  from  the  glacis 
to  George  Town,  where  our  battalions  laid  down 
their  arms,  declaring  they  had  surrendered  them  to 
God  alone,  having  the  consolation  to  know  the 
victors  could  not  plume  themselves  in  taking  an 
hospital.  Such  were  the  distressing  features  of  our 
men,  that  many  of  the  Spanish  and  French  troops 
shed  tears  as  they  passed  them."  Crillon  behaved 
with  great  honour  and  humanity ;  both  the  French 
and  Spanish  surgeons  attended  the  diseased ;  and 
every  possible  comfort  was  afforded  to  all  classes 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  but  for  the  scurvy  and  the 


fever,  might  have  held  out  for  another  term  of  six 
months.* 

To  this  discouraging  circumstance  were  added 
rumours  of  the  greatly  increased  danger  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  certain  intelligence  that  St.  Eustatius,  the 
island  which  had  caused  so  much  commotion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  taken  from  the 
English,  not  by  its  old  masters  the  Dutch,  but  by 
the  French.  Moreover  every  letter  from  the  West 
Indies  spoke  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  French 
forces,  and  of  the  imminent  peril  of  all  the  British 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Even  before 
all  these  things  were  known,  great  popular  meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  London  and  Westminster,  in 
Surrev,  and  in  other  towns  and  counties,  to  depre- 
cate the  continuance  of  the  waji^  and  to  draw  up 
petitions  and  remonstrances.  The*  West  India 
planters  resident  in  London  drew  up  a  particularly 
strong  petition,  representing  their  total  ruin  as  in- 
evitable if  an  end  were  not  speedily  put  to  hostili- 
ties. And  it  appears  that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  usual,  had  grown  weary  of  a  war  which  had  been 
exceedingly  popular  in  its  commencement,  and  that 
the  more  thinking  part  of  those  who  conceived  that 
the  war  ought  to  be  continued  were  by  this  time 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  present  administra- 
tion were  incapable  of  conducting  it  with  spirit 
and  with  honour  to  the  nation.  There  still,  how- 
ever, indisputably  remained,  in  all  classes  of 
society,  multitudes  of  men  who  shared  in  the  sturdy, 
unyielding  sentiments  of  the  king,  holding  with 
him,  that  it  was  better  to  bear  the  worst  burthens 
of  war  than  to  submit  to  a  dishonourable  peace, 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies was  a  thing  to  be  resisted  even  at  the  hazard 
of  every  other  calamity. 

When  parliament  re-assembled  after  the  holi- 
days Lord  George  Germaine,  who  had  vainly  re- 
quested permission  to  resign,  attended  in  his  place 
in  the  Commons ;  but  the  tide  of  opposition  flowed 
past  him  to  overwhelm  Lord  Sandwich.  Fox 
moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  con- 
stant ill  success  of  the  naval  forces,  and  in  so  doing 
he  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  Captain  John  Luttrell 
allowed  that  there  had  been  abundant  errors  in 
the  conduct  of  the  navy ;  but  he  thought  that  this 
was  more  owing  to  factions,  party  animosities,  and 
jealousies  among  the  officers  and  commanders, 
than  to  any  misconduct  in  the  admiralty.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who  himself  occupied  a  place  at  that 
board,  and  who,  as  the  Honourable  Captain  Phipps, 
had  obtained  reputation  by  his  services  at  sea  and 
a  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  strenuously  de- 
fended the  conduct  of  Sandwich.  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
very  rationally  imputed  the  slow  progress  in  build- 
ing ships  of  war  to  the  want  of  shipwrights,  who 
would  not  work  in  the  royal  yards  for  the  paltry 
pay  fixed  for  them,  when  they  could  get  far  higher 
wages  from  private  builders.  He  said  that  the 
King  of  France  had  3000  shipwrights  at  Brest 

*  Papers  cited   by  Archdeacon   Coxe.'^Ana.  Regut.— Romem- 
brancer. 
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alone,  whilst  the  King  of  England  had  only  800 
at  Portsmouth.  Some  years  ago  the  shipwrights 
had  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  Chat- 
ham had  ardently  wished  them  success ;  but  thdr 
application  had  been  disregarded.  Lord  North 
declared  that  Lord  Sandwich  and  he  himself 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  the  inquiry ;  and  Fox*s 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division;  but 
there  followed  some  violent  discussions  as  to  the 
papers  and  evidence  which  should  be  furnished. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  after  the  reading  of  the 
papers  which  ministers  consented  to  produce,  Fox 
made  another  eloquent  attack  upon  Sandwich,  and 
moved  a  resolution,  affirming  that,  during  the  year 
1781,  naval  aflfairs  had  been  gfossly  mismanaged. 
Lord  Mulgn^ve  %ain  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whom  he  described 
as  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  who 
had  always  been  vigilant,  active,  and  intelligent, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  the  treachery  of  which 
^oz  very  openly  accused  Idm.  But  Lord  Howe, 
a  greater  naval  authority  than  Mulgrave,  and  whose 
opinions  and  words  produced  the  more  efiect,  as 
he  rarely  obtruded  them,  made  a  long  speech  con- 
curring in  most  things  with  '.Mr.  Fox,  and  con- 
tending, as  that  great  orator  had  done,  that  Brest 
ought  to  have  be^  constantly  watched  by  frigates ; 
that  the  Texel  ought  to  have  been  blockaded  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch ; 
that  Admiral  Kempenfelt  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  sea  with  a  greater  force,  &c.  Upon  a  division 
Fox's  resolution  was  rejected,  but  only  by  a  majo- 
rity of  twenty-two^  the  numbers  being  205  against 
183.  Several  divisions  and  a  few  discussions,  en- 
livened by  some  fine  harangues  from  Burke,  took 
place  on  the  ordnance  estimates  and  some  con- 
tracts connected  with  them;  but  the  ministerial 
majority  here  varied  from  thirty  to  Jifty-three, 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved  an  inquiry  into  the  execution  at  Charles- 
town  of  Colonel  Hayne,  and  with  other  lords  in 
opposition  he  commented  very  severely  on  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Balfour  and  Lord  Rawdon. 
His  grace  was  outvoted  by  73  against  25 ;  and  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Rawdon  and  his  fViends  he 
was  aflerwards  induced  to  retract  some  of  his  hard 
words.  In  the  same  House  the  Duke  of  Chandos 
demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender,  and  called  for 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  ministers  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1781.  Both  these  proposi- 
tions were  agreed  to,  but  they  led  to  nothing. 

Lord  North,  or  rather  the  king,  at  last  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Lord 
George  Gcrmaine.  Undeterred  by  his  great  un- 
popularity and  by  the  indelible  stigma  of  the  court- 
martial  in  his  grandfather's  time,  his  majesty,  who 
was  well  pleased  with  his  services,  or,  at  the  least, 
with  his  community  of  sentiment  on  the  grand 
question  of  American  independence,  determined — 
and  his  determinations  when  once  formed  were 
unchangeable— to  gratify  Lord  George  with  the 


peerage ;  and,  as  his  lordship  was  desirous  of  being 
more  than  a  baron,  he  created  him  Viscount  Sack- 
ville.     On  the  7th  of  February,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  processes  which  are  necessary    to 
constitute  a  peer,  the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  moved  a  resolution,  that  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  that  House  that  any  person  labour- 
ing under  the  censure  of  a  court-martial  should 
be  recommended  to  the  crown  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage.    The  marquess  read  at 
full  length  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  and 
the  public  orders  issued  upon  it  by  George  II. 
The  resolution  was  strongly  objected  to  as  a  vio- 
lent encroachment    on    the    prerogative    of   the 
crown ;  and  the   question  of  adjournment  being 
moved,  was  carried  by  75  against  28.    A  few  day  a 
after,  on  the  18th  of  February,  when  the  new  Lord 
Viscount  Sackville  had  taken  his  seat  among  the 
peers,   the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  repeated  his  motion  in  nearly  the 
same  words  as  before.     He  was  supported  by  Lord 
Abingdon,  who  said  that  this  new  peer  had  been 
forced  into  the  House  in  defiance  of  common  sense 
and   common  decency.      The    Lord    Chancellor 
Thurlow  said  it  was  now  time  to  meet  the  question 
on  its  own  proper  merits,  and  to  five  it  a  direct 
negative  ;    and  the  new  peer  himself  stood  forward 
the  first  in  his  own  defence.     He  said  that  he  was 
bound  in  duty  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  cro"v^n:i, 
by  which  he  had  obtained  the  high  privilege  of  a 
voice  among  the  peers;  that  to  bestow  honours 
was  the  peculiar  and  indisputable  prerogative  of 
the  crown;  that  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
could  not  amount  to  a  legal  disqualification— for 
that  would  be  making  the  sword  superior  to  the 
law;  that  his  sentence  had    passed    three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  under  circumstances  not  very 
favourable  to  impartiality ;   that,  five  years  after 
that  sentence,  he  had  been  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
privy  coimcil,  and  had  held  office  with  some  of  the 
party  who  were  now  so  hostile  to  him.      He  ob- 
jected to  Lord  Carmarthen's  reading  the  orders  or 
comments  which  George  II.  had  tacked  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial :   to   the  sentence 
itself,  he  said,  he  was  bound  by  military  law  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  had  submitted;   but  no  one  could 
contend  that  he  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  arbi- 
trary comment  which  the  executive  power  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  superadd,  and  which  was  far 
more  severe  than  the  sentence  itself.     He  affirmed 
that  Lord  North  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  arose  solely  out  of 
the  will  and  goodness  of  his  sovereign.   The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  though  he  had  not  been  examined  on 
the  court-martial,  justified  the  sentence  of  that 
court,  by  declaring,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that 
Lord  George  had  shown  a  long  and  culpable  back- 
wardness in  the  field;    and  Lord  Southampton, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial, 
protested  that  he  had  not  been  actuated  by  party 
animosities.     On  the  other  side,  Chancellor  Thur- 
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low  declared  that  George  II.  had  been  ill  advised  i 
in  issuing  the  orders  or  comments  which  fixed  a 
stigma  on  the  noble  lord  deeper  than  the  sentence 
warranted.  Lord  Walsingham,  who,  as  Mr.  de 
Grey,  had  been  for  some  time  under  secretary  of 
state  in  Lord  George's  office,  defended  his  cha- 
racter and  his  elevation,  as  did  also  Lord  Stor- 
mont  and  other  peers.  Upon  a  division  in  what 
was  a  very  full  House  for  the  Peers,*  Carmarthen's 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  65,  the 
numbers  being  93  against  28.  The  Marquess  of 
Carmarthen,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Craven,  Chatham,  Derby,  and  Egre- 
mont,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  subscribed  a  protest,  stating  that  they 
held  the  elevation  of  Lord  Viscount  Sackville  to 
be  fatal  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  the  crown, 
and  dignity  of  parliament ;  an  insult  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  sovereign,  and  to  every  surviving 
branch  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick.  It 
is  said  by  a  friend  of  the  new  viscountf  that  he 
was  only  restrained  by  the  prayers  and  advice  of 
Lord  Amherst  from  calling  Carmarthen  to  ac- 
count with  sword  or  pistol  for  his  double  attack. 
The  important  post  which  Sackville  had  held  was 
conferred  upon  old  Welbore  Ellis,  who  had  been 
drudging  for  so  many  years  in  inferior  but  profit- 
able offices,  who.  had  no  weight  and  consideration 
to  bring  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  appointment  is 
said  to  have  given  satisfaction  only  to  the  enemies 
of  the  ministry,  who  exulted  in  it  as  a  proof  that 
they  no  longer  knew  where  to  look  for  support. 

But,  in  reality.  Lord  North  was  now  only  look- 
ing to  a  quiet  retreat  for  himself,  his  greatest  afflic- 
tion— and  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  growing 
fatter  and  fatter — ^being,  that  the  king  was  still 
most  anxious  to  keep  him  in  his  service  as  a  broad 
bulwark  against  the  Whig  chiefs,  particularly  the 
Rockinghamites,  most  of  whom  his  majesty  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  personal  enemies.  In  the 
words  of  a  recent  writer  who  has  had  access  to 
numerous  private  letters  written  by  the  king  to  the 
minister,  **  He  was  only  kept  at  his  post  by  con- 
stant entreaties,  by  monthly  expostulations,  by  the 
most  vehement  protestations  of  the  misguided 
prince  against  a  proceeding  which  must  leave  him 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
and  even  by  promises,  always  renewed,  to  let  him 
go,  would  he  but  remain  for  a  few  weeks  until 
some  other  arrangement  could  be  made.  It  is  fit 
that  this  certain  and  important  fact  should  be 
stated;  and  we  have  before  us  the  proofs  of  it 
under  the  hand  of  the  royal  suitor  to  his  reluctant 
servant's  grace  and  favour,  whose  apparently  fixed 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedients 
to  defeat,  or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if  he 
cannot  frustrate.  This. importunity,  working  upon 
the  feelings  of  a  well-natured  person  like  lK)rd 
North,  might  easily  be  expected  to  produce  its  in- 
tended effect;  and  the  unavoidable  difficulty  of 
retreating  from  a  post  which,  while  he  held  it,  had 

*  The  Ho«se  of  Lords  then  contiited  of  only  187  membert. 
t  Sir  N.  W.  WniMlU  Memoirs. 


become  one  of  peril  as  well  as  embarrassment, 
doubtless  increased  the  difficulty  of  abandoning 
it  while  the  danger  lasted."*  But  at  the  crisis 
at  which  he  was  now  arrived  Lord  North  felt  that 
the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  dereliction  of  so  many  of  his  old  fol- 
lowers must  oblige  the  sovereign  to  consent  to  his 
retreat ;  and  his  only  objects  seem  to  have  been  to 
assist  a  little  while  longer  in  the  defence  of  his 
colleagues,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  king  to  make 
new  ministerial  arrangements  the  least  painful  to 
him  that  might  be.  His  speeches  became  shorter 
and  more  languid ;  but,  down  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, he  retained  his  most  enviable  good  humour 
and  exercised  his  ready  wit. 

On  the  20th  of  February  Fox  renewed  his  attack 
upon  Lord  Sandwich,  making  a  motion  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  already  lost  in  committee.  He 
extended  his  censure  to  the  whole  board  of  admi- 
ralty, and  was  warmly  seconded  by  William  Pitt. 
He  was  again  outvoted,  but  this  time  by  a  majority 
of  only  nineteen.  At  the  very  next  sitting — on  the 
22nd  of  February — Greneral  Conway  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  implore  his  majesty  "  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  his  Commons,  that  the  war  in  America  might  no 
longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  obe- 
dience b^  force ;  and  to  express  their  hopes  that 
his  majesty's  desire  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
quillity might  be  forwarded,  and  made  effectual, 
by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colo- 
nies." Upon  a  division,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, ministers  had  still  a  majority,  but  this  time 
it  was  a  majority  of  only  one— the  votes  being  194 
to  193.  This  night's  debate  may  fiurly  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  American  war.  When  it  was 
over.  Fox  called  upon  the  minister  to  open  the 
budget,  which  was  consideredf  as  the  only  business 
to  be  done  before  the  entire  change  of  administra- 
tion. Lord  North  calmly  promised  to  do  that 
work  on  the  25th,  but  said  not  a  word  about  re- 
signing— an  omission  for  which  he  was  virulently 
abused  by  Colonel  Barrt^.  On  the  promised  day 
North  opened  the  budget,  and  proposed  a  new 
loan,  speaking  as  if  he  were  still  determined  to 
continue  in  office.  Fox  and  Burke  joined  their 
eloquence,  as  they  had  done  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  condemn  the  conditions  of  the  loan,  and  to 
prove  the  minister  guilty  of  making  corrupt  bar- 
gains. .  On  the  27th  of  February  General  Conway 
moved — **  That  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive 
hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force  would  weaken  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  against  her  European  ene- 
mies, increase  the  mutual  enmity  so  fatal  both  to 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and,  by  preventing  a 
happy  reconciliation  with  that  counUy,  frustrate 
the  desire  expressed  by  his  majesty  of  restoring 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity."  Upon 
this  occasion  Lord  North  could  scarcely  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  impatient  and  triumphant  oppo- 
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sition,  who  had  ascertained  their  strength  and  felt 
confident  of  a  majority.  His  lordship,  however, 
after  objecting  to  the  motion  as  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  it  would  convey  to  our 
enemies,  and  as  tending  to  retard  rather  than  to 
advance  the  attainment  of  peace,  which  he  said 
was  now  the  great  object  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  intimated  that,  if  the  House  should  show 
that  they  had  wholly  withdrawn  their  confidence 
from  him,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  wait  upon  his 
sovereign  and  deliver  up  his  seals  of  office.  He 
also  told  them  that,  rather  than  pursue  the  present 
measure,  they  ought  to  address  the  crown  to  re- 
move the  whole  administration  and  appoint  ano- 
ther. The  attorney-general  observed  that  there 
were  many  obstacles  to  be  removed  before  any  go- 
vernment could  treat  of  a  peace  with  America ; 
that  several  acts  of  parliament  in  existence  must 
prove  great  bars  to  such  an  attempt ;  and  he  re- 
cx)mmended,  as  the  first  necessary  step,  a  truce 
between  the  two  countries.  He  further  declared 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose ; 
and  he  moved  that  the  present  debate  should  be 
adjourned  until  the  13th  of  March.  Upon  this 
proposition,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  House  divided,  when  ministers  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  nineleen^  the  numbers  being  234 
against  215.  The  original  question  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  founded  upon  the  resolution, 
were  then  carried  without  a  division ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  address  should  be  presented  by 
the  whole  House.  On  the  Monday  following  his 
majesty's  answer  to  the  address  was  reported  to 
the  House.  It  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of  their 
advice,  he  would  take  such  measures  as  should 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
revolted  colonies ;  and  that  his  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  our  European  enemies,  till  such  a 
peace  could  be  obtained  as  should  consist  with  the 
interest  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
This  was  sufficiently  vague,  and  seemed  to  show 
that  the  royal  aversion  to  the  independence  of 
America  was  as  deep-rooted  as  ever.  The  House, 
however,  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  gracious  answer.  But  as  soon  as  this  com- 
pliment was  paid  General  Conway  rose  again,  and 
moved  a  resolution — "  That  the  House  would 
consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  coun- 
try all  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  anji  means 
attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America."  Neither 
Lord  North  nor  any  other  member  of  the  shat- 
tered administration  offered  any  great  resistance, 
and  the  resolution  was  allowed  to  be  carried  with- 
out a  division.  On  the  very  next  day — the  5th  of 
March — ^the  attorney-general  introduced  his  plan  of 
a  truce  with  America.  Fox,  who,  in  common  with 
the  whole  opposition,  whether  Shelbumites  or 
Rockinghamites,  was  astonished  and  exasperated 
at  North's  still  remaining  on  the  trea^ry  bench, 
declared  that  the  scheme  was  a  farce;  that  minis- 
ters had  no  wish  for  peace,  and  that  nothing  but 


force  and  punishment  would  ever  make  them  re- 
nounce their  old  policy.  He  asserted  that  there 
were  persons  in  Europe*  fully  authorized  by  con- 
gress to  conclude  a  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  that  those  persons  would  not 
treat  or  negotiate  with  the  present  administration. 
He  even  boasted  that  he  could  himself  bring  those 
negotiations  to  a  proper  issue,  and  he  said  that  be 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  though  merely 
as  a  government  clerk  or  messenger.  But  lie  wss 
anxious  to  impress  the  House  and  the  country  with 
the  notion  that  the  horror  he  felt  at  Lord  North's 
government  would  for  ever  prevent  him  from  rm- 
dering  any  service  to,  or  connecting  himself  in  any 
way  with,  that  ministry.  If,  he  said,  he  ever  made 
any  terms  with  any  of  them,  he  would  rest  satisfied 
to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  mankind :  he 
could  not  for  an  instant  think  of  a  coalition  with 
men  who,  in  every  public  and  private  transaction 
as  ministers,  had  shown  themselves  void  of  every 
principle  of  honour  and  honesty  /  Lord  North 
told  Fox  that  he  would  not  quit  office  to  gratify 
his  impatience ;  that  he  remained  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, and  the  introduction  of  mischievous,  un- 
constitutional principles ;  that  he  would  not  resign 
until  it  pleased  the  king  to  order  him,  or  undl  tibe 
House  clearly  proved  that  he  must  retire.  Fox 
said  that  the  House  had  already  given  sufficient 
proof.  The  attorney- general's  motion  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  without  a  division.  In  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  the  ministerial  majority  had  apparently 
lost  little  of  its  strength,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  motion  by  the  Dulffi  of  Chandos,  to  declare  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  capture  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  naval  force,  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  very  nearly  two  to  one. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  North  found  a  small  ma- 
jority even  in  the  Commons.  On  that  day  Lord 
John  Cavendish  moved  the  following  resolutions : — 
That  since  the  year  1775  more  than  100,000,000/. 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  a  fruitless  war; 
that  during  that  period  we  had  lost  the  thirteen 
colonies  of  America,  except  the  posts  of  New  Yqrk, 
Charlestown,  and  Savannah,  our  newly-acquired 
colony  of  Florida,  many  West  India  islands,  &c ; 
that  we  were  at  present  engaged  in  an  expensive 
war  with  America,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
without  a  single  ally ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  the 
House  that  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes 
had  been  the  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in  his 
majesty's  ministers.  The  debate  lasted  till  past 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  di- 
vided on  the  order  of  the  day,  which  had  been 
moved  by  ministers,  and  which  was  carried  by 
226  against  216.  During  the  debate  Dundas  ap- 
pears to  have  created  some  uneasiness  among  the 
opposition,  by  speaking  as  if  government  intended 
to  try  the  efiects  of  a  dissolution  and  new  electicm, 
and  by  alluding  to  the  innumerable  differcuoes 
and  jealousies  which  were  known  to  dividq  the 
parties  of  Rockingham  and  Shelbume.      The  in- 
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teryal  between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of  March  is 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  various  unsuc* 
cessful  attempts  to  divide  the  two  great  parties  in 
opposition,  and  to  form  a  coalition  with  one,  or  a 
section  of  one  of  them.    But  on  the  1 5th  Sir  John 
Rous  moved — ^"  That  the  House  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers."   Lord 
North  now  let  fall  that  his  only  anxiety  was  for 
the  formation  of  a  prudent,  wise,  and  united  ad- 
ministration ;   and  that  he  would  gladly  see  a  coa- 
lition of  parties  for  that  end  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  cabinet  in  which  he  should  have  no 
place  himself.     Sir  John  Rous's  motion  was  re- 
jected, though  only  by  a  majority  of  mne^  the 
votes  being  236  to  227.     Some  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, who,  though  anxious  for  peace,  preserved 
a  lingering  affection  for  their  old  good-natured 
chief,  were  completely    puzzled  to  guess  what 
would  follow  these  protracted  struggles  and  narrow 
divisions.     The  capital,  and  the  country,  and  the 
court  perhaps  more  than  all,  were  excited  and 
anxious.     Several  ingenious  artifices  were  adopted 
by  the  opposition.     Lists  of  the  divisions  were 
published  and  distributed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  names  of  those  who  had  voted  with  mi- 
nisters being  printed  in  red  letters,  as  typical  of 
their  being  men  of  blood.    But  in  a  very  few  days 
the  struggle  and  the  doubt  were  over.    On  Tuesday, 
the  19th  of  March,  Lord  North  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  king  to  intimate  the  necessity  of  his 
immediately  resigning.      His  majesty,  in  reply, 
told  him  that  he  would  be  in  town  on  the  following 
day,  and  would  then  speak  with  him.     It  is  said 
that  the  king  even  then  declared  to  two  noblemen 
who  were  with  him  at  Windsor  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  resignation.      On  the  next  day— the 
20th  of  March — the  minister  had  a  long  and  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  king  at  St  James's  Palace, 
whence  he  drove  down  in  his  full  court  dress  and 
with  his  blue  ribbon  over  his  coat  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     It  was  five  o'clock ;   the  House  was 
crowded,  and  Lord  Surrey  was  only  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  minister  to  make  a  motion  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  had  been  made  and  lost 
by  Sir  John  Rous  on  the  15th,  and  of  which  notice 
had  been  given  after  the  defeat  on  that  day.    As 
North  proceeded  up  the  House  there  was  an  in- 
cessant cry  of  "  Order !    order ! — places."     As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  treasury  bench  he  rose  and 
attempted  to  address  the  chair ;  but  Lord  Surrey 
was  on  his  legs,  and  insisted  on  his  right  (conferred 
by  the  notice  of  motion)  to  speak  first.    The  oppo- 
sition not  knowing  what  melodious  notes  were 
about  to  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  prime  minister, 
cried  out  "  Lord  Surr^,   Lord  Surrey — no  ad- 
journment !"   North's  friends  increased  the  uproar 
by  contrary  cries,  and  great  disorder  and  confusion 
prevailed  for  some  time  in  spite  of  every  effort 
made  by  the  speaker  to  enforce  silence.    As  soon 
as  some  order  was  restored  it  was  moved — ^'*  That 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  be  now  heard ;"  and,  as  this 
gave  North  a  right  to  speak  to  that  question,  the 
opposition  was  silent  whUe  he  spoke.    He  calmly 
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told  the  House  that,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed before,  he  might  have  saved  them  much  un- 
necessary heat  and  disorder;  that  he  meant  no 
disrespect  to  the  noble  lord,  but  that,  as  the  object 
of  the  intended  motion  was  the  removal  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  he  had  meant  in  rising  to  ac-  ^ 
quaint  the  House  that  such  a  motion  was  become 
unnecessary ;  and  he  would  now  assure  them,  with 
authority,  that  the  present  administralion  was  no 
more;  that  his  majesty  had  come  to  a  full  deter^ 
mination,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
time  for  new  arrangements  that  he  was  going  to 
move  for  an  adjournment.  It  is  said  by  one  pre- 
sent* that  no  painter  could  have  done  justice  to 
the  aspect  of  the  House,  where  the  emotions  of 
exultation  or  regret  were  heightened  by  surprise. 
At  first  the  opposition  seemed  to  hesitate  and 
doubt ;  but,  after  a  little  delay,  it  was  agreed  that 
Lord  Surrev's  motion,  which  they  had  counted  on 
as  a  coup  ae  grace^  should  be  dropped,  and  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  for  &vq  days.  Lord 
North,  on  entering  the  House,  had  ordered  his 
carriage  to  remain  in  waiting,  but,  as  all  the  other 
members  had  expected  a  long  debate,  having  no 
notion  of  the  sudden  resignation,  they  had  not 
ordered  their  equipages  to  be  ready  before  mid- 
night ;  and  the  housekeeper's  room  became  exces- 
sively crowded  by  the  gentlemen  who  preferred 
waiting  for  their  equipages  to  walking  away  on 
foot.  In  the  midst  of  the  jabber  and  confusion 
Lord  North's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and, 
as  the  heavy-bodied  but  light-minded  ex-premier 
prepared  to  get  into  it,  he  said  to  those  who  were 
lefl  waiting — "  I  protest,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  derived  any  personal 
advantage  from  being  in  the  secret,  "t  And  thus, 
with  a  smile  and  a  bon  maty  he  quitted  the  House 
in  which  he  had  sat  for  twelve  years  as  the  su- 
preme personage.  He  left  office  a  poorer  man 
than  he  came  into  it ;  and,  as  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Guildford,  was  still  living,  his  income  would 
have  been  insufficient  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  his  six  children,  and  for  the  support  of 
'*  his  habitual,  though  unostentatious  hospitality," 
but  for  the  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  which  the  king  had  secured  him  in 4 

On  the  day  after  Lord  North's  resignation  the 
king  desired  the  attendance  of  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham.§    His  majesty  was  desirous  that  two 

•  Wnixall. 
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WraxaU.  who  teUs  the  b(m  moi,  bat  loeet  the  point. 


Nearly  five  vears  before— in  September,  1777— Lord  North's  peeu< 
niary  difBcuUtee  had  claimed  the  attention  of  royalty,  and  the  kiuf 
had  then  offered  assistance  to  him  out  of  his  own  purse,  assurioK  him 
that  he  "  hved  him  as  much  as  a  man  of  worth  as  he  esteemed  him 
as  a  minister."  But  George  III.  was  fond  of  money;  and  it  Is 
curious  to  obserre  the  struggle  between  his  love  and  esteem,  and  hia 
parsiraony,  which,  after  all,  could  be  induced  to  offer  only  80,000/.— 
no  great  sum  from  a  monarch  to  a  nrime  minister — and  even  that 
was  to  be  repaid!  "  I  most  insist,'^  said  his  majesty,  "  that  you 
allow  me  to  assist  you  with  10.000/.  or  15,0uo/.,  or  evsa  80,000/..  If 
that  will  be  sufHcient.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment, or  «t  proper  times  to  take  up  that  sum."— iSes  tht  King's  Lett^ 
asquoUd  hv  Lord  Brougham,  m  Statesmen,^, 

f  Aoeordlngto  many  accounts,  the  king  sent,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  for  Rook&gham,  but  for  Shelbuine,  and  oOered  the  latter  th« 
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of  his  late  miniateTS,  the  Chancellor  Thurlow  and 
Lord  Stormont,  shoald  be  continned  under  the 
fiew  administration.    Rockingham  consented  as  to 
the  first,  but  put  a  decided  negative  upon  Lord 
,    Stormont.    The  king  could  do  nothing  but  Sub- 
mit to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  marqoess,  who, 
on  his  side,  was  obliged  to  gratify  the  Shelbume 
party  as  much  as  his  own.    He  himself  became 
premier  as  first  lord  of  the*  treasury ;  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state ;  Lord  Camden,  president  of  the  council ; 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal ;  Lord  John  Ca- 
vendish, chancellor  of  the  exchequer;    Admifal 
.  Keppel,  who  was  also  cteated  a  viscount,  first  lord 
Of  the  admiralty ;   General  Conway,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance;   and  Dunning, 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baton  Ash- 
burton,  chancellor  of  tKe  duchy  of  Lancaster.     In 
the  distribution  of  places,  Burke,  without  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  got  the  pay-oflBce,  which,  with  its 
then  prodigious  emoluments,  had  been  held  by 
RIgby  for  nearly  fourteen  vears ;  Colonel  Barr^ 
was  gratified  by  Welbore  fellis's  snug  place  of 
treasurer  to  the  navy;  Thomas  Townshend  be- 
came secretary-at-war  in  lieu  of  Jenkinson ;  and 
Kenyon  was  tnade  attorney-general.    The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  was  replaced  as  lord-lieutenant  6f  Ireland 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland;  find  Genetal  Burgoyne, 
in  virtue  of  his  parliamentary  exertions  and  con- 
nexions, and  in  despite  of  the  surrender  at  Sara- 
toga, was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  in  Ireland.     Sit  William  Howe,  who  had 
so  mismanaged  the  early  and  only  hopeful  stages 
of  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America,  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance;  and  his  bro- 
ther, Lord  Howe,  who  was  more  deserving  of  his 
appointment,  got  the  command  of  the  grand  Chan- 
nel fleet.     All  the  changes  that  it  was  then  usual 
to  make  took  place  in  the  royal  household.     The 
Duke  of  Manchester  succeeded  the  Eatl  of  Hertford 
as  lord  chamberlain,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham became  treasurer  of  the  household  in  the  place 
of  Lord  Salisbury.     Nearly  all  these  changes  were 
exceedingly  unpalatable  to  the  king,  whose  friend- 
ships were  of  slow  growth,  and  whose  antipathies 
w  ere  always  stubborn.  He  is  said  to  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Bateman,  who  had 
held  during  many  years  the  post  of  master  of  the 
buck-hounds ;  and  altogether  his  strong  feelings  on 
these  matters  might  have  suggested  a  doubt  whe- 
ther  anything  could  be  gained  by  ministers  in 
making  the  appointments  in  the  household  depen- 
dent upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  administra* 
tion.     William  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  and  abilities 
were  worth  a  high  price  to  any  administration,  and 
who  had  indisputably  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
of  Lord  North,  remained  without  post  or  situation. 
It  appears  that  he  was  ofiRered  the  place  of  a  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  tejected  it  with  dis- 
dain.    He  could  not  but  know  the  instability  of  the 
present  government,  and,  as  his  ambition  was  of 
the  most  aspiring  kind,  he  possibly  already  foresaw  I 


the  high  destinies  &at  awaited  him.     The  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had 
consented  to  form  the  ministry,  and  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  it.  Were—*  1.  Peace  with  the 
Amerieans,  and  the  acknowledgment  df  their  inde- 
pendence not  to  be  a  baf  to  the  attainment  of  that 
object;    2.  A  substantial  reform  in  the  seyeral 
branches  of  the  civil  list  expenditure,  on  the  plan 
^proposed  by  Bfr.  Bufke;  d.  The  diminution  of  the 
ii)fluence  w  the  eroWn,  under  which  article  the 
bills  for  excluding  contractors  fhmi  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, and  disquaiifymg  the  revenue  officers  from 
voting  in  the  election  of  members,  were  incloded.*' 
But  there  were  wide  disagreements  in  the  cabinet 
as  to  the  proper  means  of  pursuing  the  first  of  these 
objects,  and  as  to  the  length  to  which  the  other  two 
were  to  be  pushed.    There  were  also  strong  per- 
sonal jealousies  and  dislikes  between  the  members 
of  the  two  confederating  parties :  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  who  knew  that  the  kirtg,  of  the  two, 
preferred  Lord  Shelburne,  complained  even  before 
the  arrangements  were  completed,*  and  ¥ax^  and 
still  more,  Burke,  who  ruled  Rockingham,  enters 
tained  feelings  of  absolute  aversion  towards  Shel- 
burne, and  apparently  took  little  care  to  conceal 
them.    There  were  five  Hockinghamites  and  five 
Shelbufnites;  the  eleventh  merabet  of  the  cabinet, 
Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow,  being  the  king's  man, 
and  obnoxious  alike  to  both  parties.     TTiarlow 
alone,  with  the  known  disposition  of  the  king, 
would  have  been  enough  to  destroy  the  harmony  of 
fhe  cabinet.    It  Was  with  great  teluctance  that  Fox 
consented  to  take  office  with  Thurlow.    Fox,  more- 
over, could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  king  on  all 
occasions  treated  him  with  great  coldness;    and 
Burke,  no  doubt,  thought  that  he  had  reaaon  to 
complain  in  not  obtaining  the  rank  of  a  cabinet 
minister,  although,  in  feet,  by  the  great  mfluence 
he  exercised  over  Lord  Rockinghatn,  he  became  a 
sort  of  vice-premier. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  new  arrangements 
were  announced  to  the  House;  and,  the  writs 
having  been  moved  fbf  new  elections  to  replace 
such  members  as  had  vacated  their  seats  by  ac- 
cepting office,  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  without  proceeding  to  any  other  businesa.f 

•Ow  canM  or  oomplunt  knM  to  harn  lifen  Ike  iweran  confeind 
on  Dunning,  wttlioul  Ui6  ascent  or  even  the  knowledge  of  Kockins^ 

.  •  j7**  aock«iJ(»hafcrie«  hMbfed  on  pm  ite  peer!  andtfa^  n«. 
sent  adherent  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  wm  nuda  a  lord  in  a  very  md 
hnrry  to  keep  them  qtilet  '  * 

t  "  Never  WMamore  Mai  daat*  vt  ooKume  bel»M,  Ami  ike 
Houee  of  Commoos  presented  to  the  eye.  when  that  tMembly  met  far 
tlie  dfcptttch  of  biiriBe«i,    after  the  Eaater  recen.    The  tveaanrr 

occupied  by  Lord  Nortli  and  his  Meads,  that  it  became  diflfc^ltio 
weotnte  thaiii  again  Itt  thair  MwteM*.  dinperMd  over  the  oppMMn 
benche*.  in  great  ooaU,  lYocks.  aad  booU.  Mf.  EUi^nhkLelf 
appeared,  for  the  flrrt  time  in  hii  Hfe.  In  an  undress.  To  conienapSS 
the  Bunijton.  th^  McceiKirt.  tSMrged  f^om  their  obseura  lodalan. 
or  from  lirookes  s.  having  thrown  off  their  bine  and  buff  uniifonu! 
now  ornamented  with  their  appendages  of  dress,  or  rrtumlnjr  ftml 
ewirt,  deoorated  with  iwoidt.  la«e,  and  hair  powder,  eaieitod  toil 
more  astonishment.  Even  some  degree  of  ridicule  attached  to  tS 
extniordhiary  aud  mdden  metamorpfiosis.  which  aftnded  tutriect  ftr 
coiiTerNiUon,  no  less  ilu»  food  for  mirtii.  It  han^ned  that,  jS  u 
ttie  time  when  Uie  chanxo  of  administration  took  place  LotS 
Nngcitfjjhotija.  lA  Greit  GeOf^e-sttoet.  having .bee«  iSoke;  ^ 
~  ''^•^'IS'  •2*^^,**'  articlei;  among  ottieta,  of  ajittmlS^ 
pairt  of  bleed  ruffles.  iHe  caused  t^e  parti«ttlan  of  the  effects  «tol« 
lo  be  advertised  in  tarnt  of  the  daily  newnaMft,  wkflM  flie« 
minutely  speciSed  with  great  precision.    C^Ing  down  Id  tka  1 
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It  w««  oD  the  8th  of  AprU  thiut  the  new  iidioiiU8tr«r 
ti(m  begun  to  try  their  itreqg|;h  i^  pafUai^ent, 
The  busineee  firet  broi^^  be^  ^em  relalfid  to 
the  a&iis  of  IreUB4»  whi^  fftiU  poQtiiHied  m  9^ 
stormy  end  threatening  etftte^  Tl)e  mea^ur^s 
adopted  by  n^inisteira,  end  by  then  carried  through 
both  HoM«^  of  P^rlimimit  mib  little  onpoeitioii» 
and  without »  single  dii^iiioPf  w^:^  of  a  \umnl  end 
enlightened  kindi  end  vi)l  be  notice4  at  e  grestejr 
length  in  the  next  period  of  oi)r  history,  in  en 
anelyjBis  of  the  n^ost  impprtent  fsvents  wl^  pr»- 
(reded  the  Irish  rebdlion,  A»  ioon  a*  {rdand  wiie 
satisfiedi  or,  rather,  ee  soon  ae  tb(e  edn^inistration 
thought  tb^  had  affordnd  b/^  reason  to  be  so,  by 
conceding  independeneis  to  the  Irish  parUsnient,  tb!i 
bill  for  excluding  contrectHNrs  was  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  with  little  opposition.  But 
in  the  Lofds  the  principles  of  this  bill  were  strongly 
opposed  by  Lord-ChenceUor  Thuriow  and  hori 
Mansfield;  end  Dunning,  now  I^d  Ashburton, 
carried  an  amendment  to  eienspt  from  the  exclusion 
such  gentlemen  as  nusrely  oontreded  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  estates.  When  ^  biU  wap 
carried  back  to  the  Conunonsi  th^  refused  to  oon^ 
cur  in  the  amendnient ;  and,  after  soine  d^nur,  th9 
Lords  consented  to  pass  it  in  its  original  fi>rm,  and 
the  bill  received  the  royel  essent.  This  n^easuie 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  biU  to  deprive 
revenue  officers  of  their  vote,  es  another  means  of 
bringing  parliament  to  e  slate  of  perfept  purity, 
Here  the  opposition  was  T^ement  in  both  Houses, 
In  the  Lords,  Mansfield  combated  the  bill  with 
great  leeming  and  eloquence ;  end  Lord  Bocking- 
ham  declared  that  in  seventy  boroughs  due  election* 
depended  chieflv  on  revenue-officers,  and  that 
nearly  12,000  of  that  class  of  persons  created  by 
the  late  ministry  poeaessed  votes  in  other  placese 
It  had  been  agreed  to  except  from  the  provisions  of 
the  eet  all  such  revenuerofficers  ss  held  places  for 
life,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  could  not  be 
subject  to  in8uence.  Tbe  biU  was  cerried  bjr  Fery 
large  majorities  in  the  Coaimona,  end  even  in  the 
Lords  by  i^ariy  two  to  one.  It  was  et  this  favour- 
able juncture— on  the  3rd  of  May— thet  Wilkes 
succeeded  in  getting  the  resolution  of  the  I7th  of 
February,  1769,*  and  all  the  subsequent  proceed* 
ings  founded  upon  it,  expunged  from  the  journals. 
He  made  the^  motion  hunself,  and  wes  seomded  by 
Mr.  George  Byng.  Fox  opposed  it  upon  this 
ground  that  the  House  ought  to  h»ve  the  privilege 
of  expdling  such  rej^esentatives  as  they  thought 
unworthy  of  a  seat.  For  thia  conduct,  and  for 
some  slighting  expressions  held  elsewhere,  Wilkes 
never  forgave  Fox,  of  whom  he  eontinued  to  speak 
with  great  bitterness  till  his  dying  day.  Pundasb 
on  the  other  handi  though  votbg  on  the  same  skle, 

of  Commons  Immedi«te1j  «fUr  the  recess,  *  (enUemiLii  who  acd- 

'  ►  IthB  had  yet  aade  maf 

»yUukt  {  h»ve/ 

seen  some  of  my 

now  oeevpy  tht 

treasury  bench.'    This  reply,  the'effoct  of  which  was  iuflnUely 

increased  by  the  presenoe  f#  rox  and  Barke  faa  their  eonit  dresses, 

obiainedgeuenl  drenlalioa,  •ad  QrtMkomi  M  Uttte  Ungfalw.'*— Sr 

JV.  fT.  JFroMoU,  Memokt, 

.•  Sett  Mile,  p.  M. 


condemned  Fox's  doctrine  ss  unconstitutional. 
liord  NorUi  both  yoted  and  spoke  against  Wilkes, 
who,  however,  carried  his  point  by  a  very  large 
majority,  the  numbers  being  115  against  47.  A 
few  days  ^r  the  very  rotten  borough  of  Crickladei 
in  Wiltshire,  was  disfranchised,  though  not  with* 
out  a  hard  struggle,  particuUrly  in  the  House  of 
liordst  where  Uie  measure  wss  opposed  by  the 
Chancellori  by  Lord  Loughborough  (the  Wedder- 
bum  of  former  times),  and  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  sccuaed  Thurlow  of  op* 
posing  every  refonn  i  and  Lord  Fortescue  attacked 
the  Uw  lords  in  general,  declaring  that  the  dignity 
of  the  House  was  loweied  and  tarnished  by  a  pro- 
lusion of  lawyers.  All  these  bills  originated  with 
the  fiockingham  party ;  but  Lord  Shelbume  now 
introducedi  and  got  csrried,  a  bill  of  his  own  for 
ccHnpelling  persons  holding  patent  places  in  the 
i^lonies  and  foreign  possessions  to  reside  and  dn 
something  for  their  money. 

The  fste  of  Cricklade  and  the  strong  petitions 
for  parliamentary  reform  got  up  by  the  Livery  of 
London  end  the  county  assoriations,  which  still  con- 
tinued their  exertions,  seepied  to  give  some  encou- 
rsgement  to  Willism  Pitt  in  moving,  on  the  7th  of 
MLay,  for  n  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  pf 
i^  nepresentation  in  parliament,  [and  to  report  to 
the  House  their  observations  thereon,  Pitt  did  no( 
adopt  the  prayer  of  the  potions  for  doing  away 
with  the  septenuisl  act  j  but  he  demanded,  as  some* 
thing  vital  to  the  constiU)tion  and  indispensable  to 
the  well-bdng  of  the  country,  the  sweeping  away  of 
•U  rotten  boroughs,  and  tl:^^  establishing  an  equal 
representation.  He  said  thst  it  was  horrid  to  tlunk 
of  the  influence  of  the  tressury,  of  the  hereditary 
right  assumed  by  the  aristocracy t  of  the  number  of 
seats  filled  by  Indian  nabobs  or  their  creatures  I 
He  was  seconded  by  John  Wilkes's  former  all^. 
Alderman  Sawbridge;  and  the  first  to  oppose  his 
motion  was  his  own  relative,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt, 
who  dscbured  rotten  boroughs  to  be  ii  very  essential 
working  part  .of  the  constitution.  Vox  supported 
the  mMion,  and  so  did  Sheridan,  Sir  George 
SaviUe,  and  other  Whig  orators;  but  it  was  yeity 
apparent  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  now  in  power 
were  as  an»ous  to  quash  it  as  the  Tories  them- 
selves cotthi  baTe  been,  and  either  through  their 
bounden  allegiance  to  that  ^ty,  or  through  higher 
motive  of  conviction,  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend, 
and  others,  were  not  merely  lukewarm,  but  alto- 
gether adverse  to  th^  present  scheme  of  reform. 
The  question  was  met  by  moving  the  order  of  the 
day,  which  ww  carried,  though  only  b^  a  majority 
of  IweniVf  the  numbers  being  161  agamst  141* 

As  esrly  as  the  15th  of  April,  the  king,  as  bound 
by  his  engagement  to  Lord  Knckingham,  sent  down 
a  message  to  the  Houses  to  recommend  Burke's 
plan  of  eoonomioBl  rdbrm:  Burke  ealled  this  the 
best  of  messages  to  the  beat  of  people  from  the 
best  of  kings;  and  he  said  that,  now  that  his 
majesty  was  freed  from  secret  influence  and  bad 
counsels,  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  own  nure, 
benevolent  heart.    In   tbe   beginning   of  May, 
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Burke,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  the  scheme  into  consideration,  was  directed  to 
move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  pay  o£P  the  debt  on  his  civil 
list,  to  prevent  the  like  in  future,  and  to  legalise 
the  retrenchments  which  his  majesty  had  gra- 
ciously proposed  to  make  in  his  housenold.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  produced,  but  so  mutilated, 
BO  changed  from  the  form  it  wore  when  presented 
from  the  opposition  benches,  that  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  as  the  same.  In  the  words  of  his 
biographer,  Burke  had  "  found  what  most  reformers 
in  time  discover,  that  it  is  easier  to  propose  public 
correctives  when  out  of  oflSce  than  to  carry  them 
into  eflFect  when  in."*  Instead  of  200,000/.  a- 
year,  the  calculated  amount  of  the  saving  he  recom- 
mended in  1779,  the  whole  of  the  saving  he  now 
proposed  amounted  only  to  72,368/. :  many  places 
proscribed  before  were  now  allowed  to  remain  as 
necessary  or  expedient,  or  decorous  to  the  state ; 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
the  separate  jurisdiction  of  Wales,  were  left  as  they 
were;  the  scheme  of  supplying  the  royal  household 
by  contract,  as  barracks  and  hospitals  are  provided 
for,  was  dropped ;  the  ordnance  office  was  declared 
to  be  safe  for  the  present  in  the  patriotism  and 
economy  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  the  mint  was 
to  be  left  untouched;  the  treasurer  and  some 
other  little  more  than  ornamental  offices  of  the 
household,  formerly  marked  for  abolition,  were 
to  be  respected,  as  contributing  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court;  and  other  places  were  to  be 
Bacred,  because  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
them.  Yet  Burke  is  said  to  have  melted  into  tears 
at  the  prospect  of  his  triumph  over  court  profusion 
and  ministerial  corruption !  The  bill  passed  coldly 
through  the  House;  Colonel  Barr^,  who  pretended 
to  be  a  great  economist,  and  to  have  a  most  tender 
regard  for  the  pockets  of  the  people,  hinting  in  a 
sort  of  sotto  voce  that  he  thought  it  scarcely  went 
far  enough.  In  the  Lords,  the  pillars  of  the  law 
bent  their  weight  upon  it,  as  if  to  crush  it  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Loughborough,  and  Chancellor 
Thurlow  gave  it  a  decided  opposition.  Thurlow, 
though  a  member  of  the  government,  put  on  a 
mournful  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  reprobated  the 
bill  as  an  inroad  on  the  majesty  of  the  crown,  and 
on  the  franchises  of  tBe  subject;  and  he  divided 
with  the  minority  on  all  the  most  obnoxious 
clauses.  The  bill  was  nevertheless  carried,  and 
received  the  royal  aaseot.t  Burke  showed  his  own 
disinterestedness  by  bringing  in  a  bill  immediately 
after  for  regulating  the  office  of  paymaster  to  the 
forces,  which  he  then  held.  Up  to  his  time 
balances  amounting  occasionally  to  the  enormous 
Bum  of  1,000,000/.  sterling  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster ;  and  not 
only  was  the  interest  lost  to  the  public,  but  the 
money  itself  was  risked  and  employed  by  the  pay- 
master for  his  own  private  benefit  in  stock-jobbing 

•Prior. 

t.The  eout  places.  &e.,  ftbolidiad  by  Borke't  UU  wero  aboat 
twelve  in  number.  Some  of  them  wer«  the  merest  •iiwcures,  and 
tfisy  ooald  all  be  held  by  memben  of  parliament. 


and  other  speculations.  It  was  this  charm  of  the 
place  which  had  kept  Fox's  father,  the  first  Lord 
Holland  of  the  name,  so  long  in  it;  and  whenever 
a  man  had  a  turn  for  money-making,  it  was  the  best 
of  all  places!  It  should  be  noted  that  few  men 
ever  held  it  so  poor  as  Burke,  who,  but  for  the 
munificence  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  would 
have  had  for  years  a  hard  struggle  to  live.  The 
bill  passed,  not,  we  suspect,  without  a  sigh  from 
some  who  knew  by  how  frail  a  tenure  Burke  held 
the  place,  and  who  might  hope  in  another  shifting 
of  the  cards  to  get  it  for  themselves  or  their  friends. 
He  also,  as  treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  gave  up 
the  profits  upon  clothing  the  pensioners,  amounting 
to  some  700/.  a-year,  and  by  a  new  contract  he 
managed  to  save  the  country  600/.  more  in  that 
single  article. 

Though  restricted  in  many  particulars  by  the 
decided  will  of  the  king,  the  new  ministry  seemed 
disposed  to  persevere  in  sundry  improvements, 
and  methods  of  saving  money,  by  simplifying 
the  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  raising  taxes,  '&c., 
which  they  had  recommended  when  in  opposition ; 
and  they  made  strenuous  attempts  towards  a  general 
peace,  by  concluding  a  separate  treaty  with  Hol- 
land. Shortly  before  he  became  Foreign  Secretary, 
Fox  had  more  than  once  insinuated  in  the  Com- 
mons that  he  possessed  the  means  of  detaching  the 
Dutch  from  the  French ;  but  when  he  came  to  try 
his  powers,  his  overtures  were  received  by  the 
States  General  with  coldness,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. They  were  elated  by  the  recent  misfortunes 
of  England,  and  the  assurances  of  French  protec- 
tion for  their  trade  and  for  their  colonies  in  both 
the  Indies,  and  they  refused  to  enter  upon  any 
treaty  unless  in  concert  with  France  and  Spain. 
But  a  more  mortifying  circumstance  still,  and 
one  which  Fox  had  time  to  know  before  quitting 
office,  was  that  the  Americans,  whose  moderation 
and  magnanimity  he  had  so  often  applauded  from 
the  opposition  benehes,  met  his  overtures  for  paci- 
fication with  a  coldness  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  States  General.  The  predictions  of  Lord  North 
were  fulfilled ;  the  Whigs  had  made  the  enemies 
of  England  bold  and  insolent,  by  votes  in  parlia- 
ment that  she  could  and  would  no  longer  fight 
them.  Fox  found  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  courting  the  half-offered  mediation 
of  the  Czarina  Catherine  and  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  literally  insulted  England  while  pretending  a 
desire  to  serve  her.  In  the  first  place,  however. 
Fox  dispatched  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris  to 
open  in  a  private  capacity  a  direct  negotiation  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  he  then  empowered  Sir 
Robert  Murray  Keith  to  commence  a  negotiation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor  and  the  czarina, 
instructing  him,  however,  to  avoid  making  Vienna 
the  real  scene  of  the  treaty.  The  chief  terms  which 
Fox  proposed  were  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  and  for 
the  Test  9^ sidtus'quo  ante  helium,  -  Though  France 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
and  Spain  almost  drained  to  h^r  last  doUax,  they 
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iivould  not,  at  present,  listen  to  these  terms;  for  the 
first  expected  prodigies  from  their  great  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies  under  Count  de  Grasse,  and  the 
Spaniards,  after  nearly  four  years'  perseverance  in 
the  siege,  fancied  that  Gibraltac  must  be  theirs  at 
last 

No  progress  had  been  made  in  these  negotiations, 
or  towards  that  peace  which  had  seemed  of  such 
easy  attainment  to  ministers  when  they  were  on 
the  opposition  side  and  Lord  North  on  the  trea- 
sury benches,  when  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  put  an  end  to  the  cabinet.  The 
marquess,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  while  parliament 
was  still  sitting.  The  king  instantly  sent  for 
Lord  Shelbume,  who  still  scrupled  about  recog- 
nising American  independence,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet.  Fox,  though  almost  in 
a  desperate  state  of  poverty,  instantly  threw  up 
his  place,  and  Burke,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and 
John  Townshend  followed  his  example.]^  Fox, 
indeed,  had  declared,  even  before  Rockingham's 
death,  that  he  would  not  long  consent  to  act  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  was  hampered  and  thwarted, 
and  expected  to  give  up  his  judgment  and  his 
principles.  The  king  received  his  resignation 
with  very  apparent  satisfaction,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  soon  after  created  Lord  Syd- 
ney, to  succeed  him  as  foreign  secretary.  lK)rd 
Grantham  got  the  other  secretaryship,  which  had 
been  held  oy  Shelbume ;  and  William  Pitt,  who 
had  so  recently  been  offered  a  mere  lordship  of  the 
treasury,  was  raised  to  the  eminent  post  of  chanr 
Cfllor  of  the  exchequer ^  which  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish had  resigned.  Colonel  Barre,  the  old  satel- 
lite ojf  Chatham,  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces 
instead  of  Burke,  and  Dundas  took  Barrel's  place 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  promotion  of  Tho- 
mas Townshend  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  made  way  for  Sir  George  Yonge  to  the  secre- 
taryship at  war.  Other  substitutions  were  made  in 
the  boards  of  treasury  and  admiralty :  Mr.  L^e 
was  succeeded  as  solicitor-general  by  Mr.  Pepper 
Arden ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  now  considered 
the  heaid  of  the  Rockingham  party,  resigning  the 
lord- lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Temple,  formerly  George  Grenville,  the 
nephew  and  heir  of  Chatham's  brother-in-law,  who 
died  in  1779.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reflec- 
tion suggested  by  these  changes  was,  that  Lord 
Shelbume's  ministry  was  not  likely  to  have  strength 
enough  to  stand  in  face  of  the  enmity  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  displaced  Rockinghamites ;  and  that 
therefore  a  return  to  a  Tory  system  of  government 
would  not  be  a  very  remote  event.  Hence  Fox, 
Burke,  and  their  friends  were  accused  of  heat  and 
precipitancy,  and  of  having  committed  the  whole 
Whig  cause  by  their  animosities  against  Lord  Shel- 
bume and  their  sudden  resignation.  On  the  9th 
of  July  Fox  defended  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  to  act 
with  honour  and  b^efit  to  the  country  either  under, 
or  in  conjunction  with,  Lord  Shelbume.     The 


matter  which  opened  this  debate  was  "of  a  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  irritating  kind.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  the  late  administration,  though'  so 
loud  for  economical  reform,  had  conferred  upon 
that  rough-tongued  patriot.  Colonel  Barre,  the  dis- 
proportionate and  enormous  pension  of  3,200/. 
a-year,  and  upon  Dunning,  now  Lord  Ashburton,  a 
pension  of  1,000/.  a-year.  These  things  were  the 
more  remarked,  as  the  same  administration  had 
voted  Rodney  for  his  great  victory  over  de  Grasse 
only  2,000/.  a-year.  Fox  admitted  that  his  de- 
ceased friend,  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  had 
indeed  been  led  to  concur  in  recommending  the 
pensions  granted  to  Barre  and  Dunning,  two  de- 
termined Shelburaites ;  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  observe  that,  while  Lord  Shelbume's  adhe- 
rents received  such  marks  of  bounty,  the  followers 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  many  of  whom  could  plead 
equal  merit  and  equal  poverty^  remained  without 
pension  or  provision  of  any  kind.  He  directly 
accused  the  new  first  minister  of  duplicity,  and  of 
a  complete  abandonment  of  the  political  principles 
on  which  he  had  professed  to  come  into  office  with 
the  deceased  marquess.  He  declared  that  Lord 
Shelbume  had  opposed,  and  would  still  oppose, 
the  independence  of  America,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  peace ;  and  in  the  flow  and  dash  of  his 
eloquence  Fox  predicted,  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  power  he  had  now  acquired,  Shelbume  would 
be  base  enough  to  enter  into  a  coalition  even  with 
Lord  Northy  whom  the  House  and  the  nation 
had  so  recently  driven  from  office !  General  Con- 
way, who  remained  in  office  under  Shelbume,  after 
lamenting  that  the  country  should  be  deprived  of 
the  splendid  abilities  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  at- 
tempted to  defend  Lord  Shelbume.  He  said  that 
in  a  cabinet  composed  of  eleven  ministers  there 
must  be  some  shades  of  difference ;  but  he  denied 
that  these  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  retreat  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  marquess,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  thought  had  not  been  departed  from  in 
any  one  material  point.  Fox  rejoined,  and  was 
followed  with  great  warmth  by  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish and  one  or  two  others  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Pitt, 
arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  late  secretary,  Fox,  in 
severe  terms,  accusing  him  of  being  more  at  vari- 
ance with  men  than  with -their  measures,  and  of 
having  resigned  in  pique  and  without  any  good  pub- 
lic ground.  Personal  pique  and  animosities  no  doubt 
had  some  weight  even  in  the  generous,  kindly 
nature  of  Charles  Fox,  whose  bittemess,  however, 
was  nearly  all  on  his  tongue  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  there  were  surely  other  grounds 
for  his  retiring.  The  dispute  is  so  overlaid  with 
words,  and  some  of  the  few  court  arcana  are  still  so 
impenetrable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  on  many  points.  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  Fox  must  have  been  cmelly  mortified 
and  discouraged  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
splendid  hopes  in  diplomacy,  and  by  the  insolent 
rejection  of  his  overtures  both  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
Americans;  that  he  must  have  perceived,  after 
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Rodney'i  brilliant  vietory,  which  restored  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Western  world, 
and  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  accounts  now 
hourly  received  of  the  pov^y  and  embarrassment 
of  France  and  Spain  and  die  absolute  puiperism  of 
the  American  congress,  that  the  king  might  be 
tempted  to  persevere  in  the  war,  and  would  have 
his  views  favoured  by  Lord  Shelbume,  who,  in 
objecting  to  the  independence,  only  adhered  to  the 
dogma  of  Chatham,  whose  name  and  opinions  still 
continued  to  be  quoted  (often  inconsistently  enouffh) 
by  the  more  liberal  par^;  that  the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  that  Fox  had  ccmimitted  his  honour 
and  the  character  of  the  nation  by  making  overtures, 
only  to  be  rejected,  to  the  Dutch  and  Americans ; 
that  he  was  incensed  at  the  great  coldness  with 
which  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  received  the 
news  of  the  triumph  of  the  Tory  Admird  Rodney, 
and  at  the  stinted  mann»  in  which  they  had  re- 
warded the  services  of  the  conqueror  of  de  Grasse ; 
and  diat  his  majesty,  who  had  always  personally 
disliked  Fox  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  his 
youth,  could  no  longer  tolerate  his  recommending 
negotiations  which,  ab  initio^  had  ^led,  and  dis- 
couraging warlike  attempts  which  were  succeeding, 
at  least  oy  sea,  which,  it  had  heeaa  determined, 
should  be  the  only  element  on  which  the  war  was 
to  be  prolonged. 

Two  days  after — on  the  11th  of  July — the  king 
prorogued  parliament,  declaring  from  the  throne, 
that,  though  anxious  for  peace,  he  should  still  rely 
on  the  spirit  of  his  parliament  and  people  to  sup- 
port the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  mterests  of 
the  nation;  that  the  most  triiunphant  career  of 
victory  would  not  excite  him  to  aim  at  more  than 
fiur  and  reasonable  torms  of  pacification,  and  that 
he  saw  no  reason  whidi  should  induce  him  to  think 
of  accepting  less. 

While  ih^  French  fleet  under  de  Guichen,  which 
Admiral  Kempenfelt  was  too  weak  to  interc^it,  was 
proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  Rodney,  wno  had 
the  start  of  them  by  a  few  days,  was  making  with 
all  haste  for  the  same  quarter.  Rodney  arrived  at 
Barbsdoes  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  soon  after 
put  to  sea  with  the  intention  of  joining  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  who  had  been  attempting  the  relief  of  our 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  assailed  by  the  Count  de 
Grasse  and  a  land  force  under  the  Marquis  de 
Bouilld.  On  his  passage  Rodney  met  Hood  re- 
turning from  St.  Christopher's,  which  had  surren- 
dered in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  it.  In  making 
these  efforts.  Hood,  with  only  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line,  haid  gallanUy  risked  an  action  widi  de 
Grasse,  who  had  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  had 
skilfully  dispossessed  the  French  of  their  anchorage 
ground,  and  had  repulsed,  with  terrible  loss  to  them, 
two  attacks  made  to  regain  it.  But,  having  no  land 
troops.  Hood  could  not  dislodge  die  BouHl^  from 
St  Christopher's,  the  fall  of  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  two  more  of  our  islands — 
Nevis  and  Montserrat  Upon  Hood's  information 
that  de  Grasse  had  proceeded  to  Martinique  to  pre- 
pare for  a  grand  attadc  on  Jamaica,  ahnost  the 


last  of  our  islands,  and  the  ridnest  of  them  all. 
Rodney  ran  with  the  whole  British  fleet  to  St, 
Locie,  and  threw  out  his  frigates  to  watch  the 
French  in  Martinique.    On  the  5tb  of  April  in- 
tellig^ice  was  received  that  de  Grasse  was  embvk- 
ing  troops,  and  on  the  8th,  at  day-break,  a  signal 
announc^  that  his  fleet  was  opming  out  from  Fort 
Royal  Bay.    Upon  this  tbe  whole  British  fleet 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  with  a  presii  of  aail 
in  pursuit.    At  day-break  on  the  morning  pf  the 
9th  the  French  were  discovered  under  Dominifla; 
and  in  this  situation  both  fleets  were  for  some  tua« 
becalmed.    When  the  wind  rose  the  French  got 
the  breeze  first  and  stood  away  for  Guadaloime ; 
the  van  of  the  BritiiA  fleet  under  Hood  recetvea  k 
next  and  stood  aflter  them  with  a  press  of  sail,  the 
centre  and  rear  of  the  British  being  still  becahned 
and  almost  motionless.    Although  it  was  obvioualy 
the  design  of  de  Grasse  to  avoid  an  esg^emcnt^ 
and  to  seek  the  junction  of  a  great  Spanish  fleet, 
then  at  Hispaniola,  which  was  to  co-operate  in  the 
reduction  of  Jamaioi,  and  which  would  have  raised 
his  force  to  nearly  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  he  was 
tempted  by  die  s^^arated,  exposed  position  of  the 
British  van,  and  he  bore  down  upon  Hood  with  hia 
whole  force,  hoping  to  destroy  him  before  the  ceotue 
and  the  rear  could  come  up  to  his  assiBtance.     At 
one  time    at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning-^ 
Hood's  ship,  the  ^Barfleur,'  had  three  sail  of  tba 
line  firing  upon  her,  and  nearly  every  ship  of  hia 
division  was  exposed  to  the  same  unequal  contest ; 
but  th^  all  behaved  nobly,  thdr  steady  fire,  appa.- 
rratly,  inflicting  more  mischief  than  thsy  reeeived  i 
and  as  soon  as  the  other  divisions  of  the  Britiah 
fleet  got  the  wind,  and  the  centre  came  up,  da 
Grasse  withdrew,  and,  having  still  (he  advantage  of 
the  wind,  he  was  enabled  to  baffle  all  the  dfforta  of 
Rodney  to  bring  him  to  a  general  action.    Two  of 
the  French  ships  had  suffered  so  mueh  that  ihey 
were  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  fleet.    On 
our  side  three  ships  were  materially  injured,  but 
they  were  still  able  to  keep  the  sea.     Captain 
Bayne  of  the  *  Alfired'  was  lolled.    Rodney  lay  to 
the  nig^  after  the  action  to  repair  the  damagea 
which  some  of  the  van  had  suffered,  and  the  next 
morning  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.    In  the  course  of 
that  day  he  kept  de  Grasse  in  sight,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  the  French  were  scarcely 
visible.     In  the  mean  time  the  rear  of  the  Britiah 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Drake,  had  been 
transposed  to  the  van,  and  the  van,  under  Hood, 
had   oecome  the  rear.      Nearly  all  the  French 
were  imll  down,  and  Rodney  began  to  despair 
of  coming  up  with  them,  when,  dbout  the  hour 
of  noon,  two  of  their  diips  of  the  line  which 
had  been    crij^led    in    the    late    action    #er6 
discovered  &r  to  the  leeward  of  the  rest,  with 
^ir  topmasts  struck.    The  signal  was  made  fi^  a 
general  chase,  and  was  immedmtdj  obeyed  by  the 
whde  British  fleet     It  was  blowmg  a  fresh  and 
"^^^y  8^  '^^  ^  ^Agamemnon'  and  some 
others  of  the  headmost  ships  would  have  cut  nff 
die  two  Frmchmen  if  de  Qrasse  had  not  hastened 
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to  their  relief  with  his  entire  force.  This  hrought 
the  enemy  so  far  to  leeward  that  Rodney  once 
more  hoped  that  he  might  force  them  to  hattle. 
But  as  it  -was  now  evening  the  British  admiral 
called  in  the  foremost  ships,  and,  forming  a  close 
line  of  battle,  he  plied  to  windward  all  night.  On 
the  following  morning — the  12th  of  April — ^the 
two  fleets  were  near  each  other,  and  at  about  seven 
o'clock  they  met  on  opposite  tacks.  The  action 
was  begun  by  the  ^  Marlborough,'  the  leading 
ship  of  Rodney's  van,  and  it  soon  became  general 
from  van  to  rear.  But  the  wind  was  slight,  and 
unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  the  grand  ma- 
noeuvre which  had  probably  been  for  vears  che- 
rished  and  matured  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
admiral*  Towards  noon,  however,  the  breeze 
freshened ;  the  centre  of  his  fleet  was  enabled  to 
f^teh  to  windward  of  the  enemy :  and  then  Rodney 
made  his  signals  for  breaking  their  line.  Captain 
Gardiner,  in  the  *  Duke,'  seventy^fbur,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  cut  through ;  but  his  main-top 
mast  fell  over  the  side,  and  his  ship  dropped 
to  leeward.  But  Rodney,  in  the  '  Formida])Ie,' 
suppotted  by  the  ^Namur'  and  the  ^Canada,' 
broke  through  a  few  minutes  after,  about  three 
ships  short  of  the  French  centre,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  those  In  his  rear,  who  doubled  upon 
the  enemy  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire.  By 
this  manoeuvre  the  French  line  was  completely 
broken  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  British 
were  enabled  to  bring  ft  double  force  upon  one 
part  of  it,  while  the  other  was  unable  to  come  to 
its  assistance.  The  British  rear,  however,  under 
Hood,  being  at  some  distance,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  wind,  could  not  come  into  action  ibr  a  long 
time,  and  some  of  Hood's  ships  were  never  able 
to  engage  at  all.  The  van  of  the  French  bore  away 
and  endeavoured  to  re-fotm  to  leeward  j  their  rear, 
though  overmatched,  made  a  desperate  resistanoe, 
and  the  battle  was  prolonged  from  noon  till  even- 
ing. Captain  Comwallis,  in  the  '  Canada,'  seemed 
determined  to  avenge  the  fate  of  his  brother,  Ge- 
neral Lord  ComwalUs,  and,  after  making  one  ship 

*  It  leems  etident.  nt  least,  that  Kodney  had  contemplated  break- 
ing de  Gaiclien't  Um  '.<m  April  17tta.  1780.  Bat  there  htm  been  a 
deal  of  ooniroversy  on  the  qae«tioo  whether  the  hoDour  of  the  orl- 
gittal  idea  li  to  be  attribttted  to  Rodfwy*  Or  to  Mr.  John  Clerk,  of 
Eldin  CN.  B.),  or  to  Sir  Charlaa  UousUm,  a  eaptaiu  of  the  fleet,  who 
was  serving  oa  board  Rodney's  ship,  the  '  FoHnidablc*  Mr.  Clerk. 
«  ho  was  not  in  the  navy,  and  wlio  knew  tery  little  (praietidfclly)  of 
the  sea,  had  certainly  the  merit  of  conoelTingthe  idea  before  it  was 
anted  upon,  but  it  is  not  quite' so  clear  that  Bodncy  Cbftfore  Ids  vic- 
tory) was  irade  aeqaainfcd  with  hli  phut.  As  Rodney,  in  oat  ap- 
prehension, had  the  idea  two  years  before,  when  fighting  de  Gaichen, 
we  can  hardly  admit  the  claim  Parted  ^,  bttt  not  hff.  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  d  having  suddenly  conceived  and  raoommended  the  idea 
while  they  were  actaallv  engaged  with  de  Orasse.  But,  after  all, 
th«  idea  inalf,  simple  and  obvlons,  wna  likely  enough  to  strike  seve- 
ral minds  at  once,  and  the  great  merit  must  lie  in  Rodney's  bold 
execution  of  it.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  coataroversialisis  (Qnarterly  Revtew,  No.  li.),  ttiat  neither  the 
notion  nor  the  praotic*  was  new ;  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1097, 
French  Jesuit,  the  Pftre  Paul  Hosbe.  in  a  Treatise  on  I 


Naval  Evolu- 
tions (which,  moet  probably.  Clerk  of  Eldin,  or  Rodney,  or  Douglas, 
never  read),  gave  a  whole  chapter  on  "  breakiu  the  line,"  stating 

particularly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  flkely  to  attend  ihe 
__^  ....  ....^ *__^ ,._._     .^.      ...    ..  _    ^^ 


r<ara  before  the  pnhlioalian  of 
sh  and  the  Dutch,  in  fighting 
ease.    The  grand  merit  of  aU 


manoravret  and  that  thfarty  or  foity  wu 

the  Jeenitrs  treatise  both  the  Baglisll  and  the  Dut 

•wh  ottter,  broke  the  line  move  than  e«ee.    The  grand 

lay  in  rooting  oat  the  faetiona,  Jeakons  spirit  whieh  had  laged  among 

no  Inconsiderabie  portion  of  our  naval  commanders  during  the  whole 

of  this  wnr,  and  in  ra4atroducing  the  prnctiee  of  bringing  ahlpa  In 

action  to  close  quarteif,  which  had  not  been  ver 

desperate  Dutch  war  in  the  time  Hi  CUetlO  II. 


of  the  line  strike  her  colours,  he  pushed  on  to  the 

*  Ville  de  Paris,'  de  Grasse's  own  ship,  and  the 
largest  vessel  in  the  French  navy.  Comwallis 
reduced  the  *  Ville  de  Paris'  almost  to  a  wreck, 
but  de  Orasse  bravely  fought  on  until  Hood  came 
up  in  the  *  Barfleur'  about  sunset,  and  poured  in 
a  most  destructive  fire,  which  in  ten  minutes  in- 
duced the  French  admiral  to  haul  down  his  flag. 
Three  other  ships  of  74  guns  and  one  of  64  were 
taken,  and  the  *  Diadem,'  another  74,  was  ruined 
by  a  single  broad^de  from  Rodney's   ship,  the 

*  Formidable.'  The  remainder  of  the  French  rear 
fled  to  join  the  van,  and  the  whole  of  their  remain- 
ing fleet  went  off  before  the  wind  in  small  de- 
tached squadrons  and  single  ships.  They  were 
pursued  for  some  short  time,  but,  as  night  was 
closing  in,  Rodney  made  signals  and  collected  all 
his  fleet.  Shortly  after  the  action  one  of  the 
French  ships  of  the  line  that  had  surrendered 
blew  up,  and  in  her  perished  four  hundred  French- 
men and  about  fifty  English  sailors,  who  had  been 
sent  with  a  lieutenant  to  secure  her  as  a  prize. 
On  board  the  •  Ville  de  Paris'  were  found  thirty- 
six  chests  of  money  for  the  pay  of  the  troops 
destmed  to  the  attack  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  other 
ships  that  were  taken  were  found  nearly  all  the 
battering  cannon  for  that  expedition.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  British  had  repaired 
their  damages,  the  French  fleet  were  entirely  out 
of  sight.  Rodney  attempted  to  pursue,  but  was 
becalmed  for  three  whole  days  under  Guadaloupe. 
Hood,  however,  on  the  19th,  overtook  and  captured 
in  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Hispaniola  and 
Porto  Rico,  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  large 
frigates.  Thus,  in  all,  the  loss  of  the  French 
amounted  to  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates. Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ter- 
rific, for  many  of  their  ships  had  fought  at  the 
closest  quarters,  and  at  times  each  with  two  Eng- 
lish line-of-battle  ships  upon  it,  and  they  were  all 
crowded  with  land  troops,  who  might  have  done 
good  service  on  shore  at  Jamaica,  but  who  only 
served  to  swell  the  carnage  where  they  were.  Their 
killed  alone  were  computed  at  from  2000  to  3000 ; 
their  wounded  at  double  t^at  number ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  their  ships  that 
escaped  were  so  shattered  in  the  action  as  to  be 
little  less  than  ruined.  On  the  side  of  the  British, 
including  the  engagement  of  the  9th  with  that  of 
the  12th,  the  loss  in  killed  was  under  250,  and  in 
wounded  about  760.  Jamaica  was  saved,  the 
power  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  West  Indies  was 
ruined,  and  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  was  once 
more  restored  to  the  British  flag.* 

The  news  of  Rodney's  victorv  reached  I/)tidon 
about  the  middle  of  May,  just  after  the  rejection  of 
Pitt's  project  of  parliamentary  reform.     It  threw 


Naval  Chron.— 6tedman.<-Ann.  Rcfist.-^Mandy's 
Life  of  Lord  Rodney .» As  two  of  de  Grasse's  ships  had  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  met  with  In  the 
action  of  the  fth,  the  Freneh  had  only  thirty-one  mil  of  the  Une 
in  the  decisive  battle  on  the  If  th.  The  Britisli  had  thirty-six  saU  of 
the  line,  but  of  these  five  or  six  (of  Hood's  division)  never,  asiwe 
have  seen,  got  failo  action.  The  FMBch,  too,  were  deeidedly  eepe- 
rirtln  weight  of  metal. 
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the  country,  so  long  accustomed  to  reverses,  into  a 
delirium  of  joy;  and  if  it  had  happened  two 
months  earlier,  it  might  have  prevented  the  over- 
throw of  Lord  North's  administration  and  the 
passing  of  the  pacific  votes  of  the  Commons.  The 
Rockingham  administration,  however,  who  had  no 
anticipation  of  the  grand  triumph  which  North  and 
Sandwich's  favourite  admiral  would  achieve,  and 
who  had  already  superseded  him  hy  naming  the 
Whig  Adniiral  Pigott  to  the  command  in  the 
West  Indies,  seemed  to  render  their  trihute  of 
honour  and  applause  slowly  and  reluctantly ;  and 
they  never  cancelled  their  order  for  recalling  Rod- 
ney. Keppel,  their  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  to 
Pigott's  appointment,  very  uncandidly  shirked  the 
question ;  but  Fox,  with  more  manliness,  frankly 
avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Rodney 
was,  indeed,  superseded.  In  the  end,  votes  of 
thanks  were  carried  in  both  Houses ;  Rodney  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  but  only  as  a  baron,  and  was 
voted  an  additional  pension  of  2000/.  a-year  ;*  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  made  a  baron  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland ;  Admiral  Drake  and  Commodore  Affleck 
were  made  baronets ;  and  a  monument  was  voted 
to  Captains  Bayne,  Blair,  and  Lord  Robert  Man- 
ners, who  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

On  the  American  continent  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  de  Grasse,  without  whose  aid  they  could 
never  have  reduced  Lord  Comwallis  at  York 
Town,  filled  the  whole  republican  party  with  dis- 
may, and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  them  with 
despair.  Even  Silas  Deane  confessed  that  they 
were  apparently  as  far  from  peace  and  independ- 
ence as  ever,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless 
France  sent  them  more  assistance  and  more  money. 
Washington,  however,  preserved  all  his  firmness. 
Some  of  the  American  royalists,  maddened  by 
their  losses  and  the  wholesale  destruction  inflicted 
on  their  friends  and  relatives  by  the  republicans 
since  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  to  the  walls  of  Charlestown  and 
Savannah,  and  the  capitulation  of  York  Town, 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  hanged  on 
the  12th  of  April  one  Joshua  Huddy,  a  captain  in 
Washington's  army,  leaving  a  label  on  the  tree  to 
denote  that  his  death  was  a  retaliation  for  the  mur- 
der of  one  White,  a  royalist,  whom  the  republicans 
had  put  to  death  on  the  30ch  of  March. t  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  immediately  arrested  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed,  but  the  whole  body  of  Ame- 
rican royalists  joined  in  representations^  that  the 

*  Ho  had  previously  received  the  tiianks  of  the  Houie  of  Com- 
mons and  a  {tension  of  SOOO/.  a-year  for  his  victory  over  the  Spa- 
niards and  his  battle  with  de  Guichen  in  1780. 

t  The  following  label  was  fixed  on  Hnddy's  breast :— "  We.'  the 
refugees,  having,  with  grief,  long  beheld  the  cruel  mordcts  of  our 
brt;£rcn.  and  finding  nothing  but  such  measures  carrying  daily  into 
execution,  determine  not  to  suflTer  without  taking  vengeance  for 
these  numerous  cruelties,  and  thus  begin  and  have  made  use  of 
Captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to  present  to  your  view ;  and  fur- 
ther determine  to  hang  man  for  man  while  there  is  a  refugee  exist- 
ing.   Up  ooxs  Hcddt  roa  Philip  Whits."—  Oordtm, 

I  One  of  the  remonstrances  of  these  American  royalists  or  re- 
fugees was  suflBdently  strong.  It  mentioned  how  Philip  White, 
one  of  their  associates,  had  been  inhumanly  and  wantonly  mur- 


dered ;  it  complained  of  many  horrible  acts  of  cruelty  which  had 
been  perpetrated  with  impunity  by  a  set  of  the  republioaiis  called 
••  the  Monmouth  retaliators/*  headed  by  oiaeQeiieml  Fonaan,  whoM 


retaliation  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  a  court- 
martial,  appointed  to  try  Captain  Lippincot,  tlie 
commander  of  the  party,  returned  a  verdict  of  imC 
guilty;  it  appearing  to  them  that  the  prisoner  bad 
"  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  board  of  directors  of  as- 
sociated loyalists,  and  his  not  doubting  their  haTing 
full  authority  to  give  such  orders."  Washington  de- 
manded that  the  assassin  should  be  given  up  to  hini 
to  be  tried  and  executed  by  republican  law ;    and 
when  Clinton  refused  this  haughty  demand,  witb 
which  it  was  impossible  to  comply,  the  Americaa 
commander-in-chief  put  a  young  English  officer, 
one  of  his  prisoners  taken  at  York  Town,  into  the 
hands  of  his  provost-marshal,  and  informed  Sir 
Henry  that  he  meant  to  hang  him  in  retaliation  fcr 
the  hanging  of  Huddy.  Washington  even  intimated 
that  he  had  fixed,  the  time  and  place  of  the  ezscs- 
tion.     This  letter  was  written  on  the  5th  of  May; 
and  a  few  days  afler  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  super- 
seded by  Sir  Gruy  Carleton,  formerly  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  in  Canada,   who   arrived  in 
New  York  with  the  pacific  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  instructions  from  the  Rocldngfasm 
administration  to  open  negotiations  with  omgress 
on  the  basis  of  independence.     In  conjunction  widi 
Admiral  Digby,  Carleton  remitted  copies  of  the 
votes  and  of  the  bill  enabling  the  king  to  condade 
a  truce  to  General  Washington  in  a  letter  stadi^ 
that  these  papers  would  show  the  pacific  disposi- 
tions of  the  government  and  people  of  England, 
and  that  if  the  same  temper  prevailed  in  America 
the  rest  would  be  easy  work.     Sir  Gray  also  is- 
formed  Washington  that  he  had  a  letter  ready  hr 
congress  containing  the  same  communicationa ;  and 
he  solicited  a  passport  for  a  person  to  convey  this 
letter  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  commander- 
in-chief  not  only  sternly  refused  the  passport  and 
spumed  the  overtures,  but  also  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Huddy,  declaring  again  that  he  wodd 
hang  the  British  officer.     He,  moreover,  rendered 
any  intercourse  and  communication  more  difficult 
by  limiting  the  admission  of  flags  of  truce  to  one 
particular  place.     His  conduct  was  fully  approved 
by  congress,  who,  still  further  to  quiet  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  French  envoy,  passed  a  vote  on  the  2Iii 
of  May,  binding  themselves  to  make  no  sepanie 
treaty,  and  to  entertain  no  overtures  of  negotiadai 
except  in  common  with  their  allies.     And  for  the 
present  all  that  the  friendly  advances  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  elicited  was  a  partial  ex- 
change of  prisoners ;   for  it  was  not  owing  to  their 
overtures,   but  to   the    weakness,    poverty,    and 
wretchedness  of  the  American  army,  and  the  for^ 

horrid  doings  had  procured  him  the  name  of  "  Black  David  ;*  ad 
it  set  forth  that  manv  of  their  friends  and  aei^bcmrs  had  btm 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  It  ftirther  declared  that  Haddjp  of  whom 
they  had  made  an  example,  had  been  the  cmelest  of  all  the  papi> 
cutors,  and  had  with  his  own  hands  tied  the  knot  and  put  tlie  rape 
round  the  neck  of  Stephen  Edwards,  the  most  amiable  and  i^ffffewjiB 
of  royalists.  The  counsel  who  defended  the*  executioners  of  MaMy 
made  use  of  this  plen  :— "  By  a  strange  foMSty  ths  kyafyu  mn  Ite 


0w  irethren  from  imommiotu  deaths, 
under  their  ttsmal  MStinctUms 
war.'''^lkeumenWat  died  ly 


The  rebels  jmmith  tie    . 

mtder  their  usual  £sH»ctioas  ^JPp'Oimt  itf  slate  fr'em  jin'Wiii  ^ 
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midable  positions  occupied  by  the  British  troops, 
that  hostile  operations  were  suspended. .  But  even 
this  suspension  was  only  partial,  for  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia  a  war  of  posts  was  continued  with 
fierceness  and  carnage.  For  some  time  Sir  Guy 
Carleton's  renewed  attempts  at  negotiation  were 
confined  to  the  business  of  the  unlucky  ofBcer 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  gibbet.  This  young 
man,  who  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  Cap- 
tain Asgill,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill;  and  his 
family  in  England  were  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense 
and  agony  by  his  long  detention  and  the  stern  and 
unyielding  letters  of  the  American  commander. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  presently  broke  up  the  board  of 
directors  of  associated  loyalists,  expressing  to  the 
American  commander-in-chief  his  deep  regret  at 
their  stretch  of  authority,  and  his  own  willingness 
to  prosecute  a  further  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
Huddy.  But  the  person  of  Captain  Lippincot 
was  still  demanded;  and  it  was  not  witil  the  19th 
of  August,  more  than  four  months  after  the  close 
confinement  of  young  Asgill,  that  Washington 
referred  the  matter  to  congress,  and  congress  re- 
ferred it  to  a  committee.  In  September,  Wash- 
ington received  a  letter  from  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Lady  Asgill,  the 
mother  of  the  prisoner,  to  him,  the  count.  The 
French  minister  told  Washington  that  the  king 
and  queen  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  commu- 
nicated it,  had  been  extremely  affected  by  her 
ladysliip's  letter,  and  that  *^  the  goodness  of  their 
majesties'  hearts  induced  them  to  desire  that  the  in- 
quietudes of  an  unfortunate  mother  might  be  calmed 
and  her  tenderness  re-assured."*  Washington 
forwarded  copies  of  both  letters  with  one  of  his 
own  to  congress  on  the  25th  of  October ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  November  congress  resolved  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  be  directed  to  set  Cap- 
tain Asgill  at  liberty.  In  sending  the  young  cap- 
tain a  passport  to  go  into  New  York,  Washington 
wrote  a  letter  to  assure  him  that,  in  whatever  light 
his  agency  in  this  unpleasing  affair  might  be 
viewed,  he  was  never  influenced  by  sanguinary 
motives,  but  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  sense  of 
his  duty.  Of  this  strange  affair  Washington's 
most  minute  and  best  American  biographer  says 
not  one  word,  though  numerous  documents  re- 
lating to  it  must  have  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  though  he  must  have  known  that  most  of  these 
documents  were  given  to  the  world  in  many  publi- 
cations both  French  and  Edglisb,  and  that  the 
story  at  the  time  excited  almost  as  much  interest 
and  was  as  universally  known  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Andrei.  Judge  Marshall's  silence 
looks  like  a  confession  of  the  impracticability  of 
defending  his  character  and  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular.f    In  our  eyes  few  things  in  the  course 

•  VergennM  called  Washington's  attention  to  the  g^nug  fiict  that 
Captain  AsgiU.  thongh  doabUess  his  prisoner,  was  among  those 
whom  the  arms  of  the  French  king  had  contribated  to  put  into  bis 
bands  at  "V  orlL  Town.  The  French  oourt  was  evidently  averse  to  the 
whole  system  of  brutal  retaliation.  The  coant  added—"  In  seeking 
to  deliver  Mr.  Asgill  trom  the  fate  which  threatens  him,  I  am  far 
ftom  engaging  you  to  seek  another  victim  in  his  place :  the  pardm, 
to  be  perfectly  utl^exMry,  mnx  he  entire." 

f  Washingtoi      '  '   ^  '     '    '^~  "    ' 


in  at  fizil  took  the  bnilncM  apoB  hiauelf,  without 


VOL.  I. 


of  this  unhappy  war  seem  more  dishonourable  and 
indefensible,  and  we  believe  Washington,  as  at  the 
crisis  when  he  put  Major  Andrti  to  death  and  re- 
fused him  the  last  sad  consolation  he  asked  for, 
was  rendered  gloomy  and  irascible  by  the  constant 
and  degrading  troubles  and  mortifications  in  which 
he  was  involved.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  a  vain  vision  of  American  vic- 
tory, glory,  and  prosperity,  and  to  believe  that  they 
were  in  a  state  to  continue  the  war  against  Great 
Britain  to  an  indefinite  period,  must  be  startled 
by  Washington's  own  account  of  the  real  state  of 
things.  On  the  28th  of  May,  only  a  few  days 
after  refusing  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  messenger  a 
passport  to  congress,  he  was  obliged  to  write  that 
his  army  on  the  Hudson  was  left  destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  almost  mutiny ; 
and  that,  if  the  British  knew  his  real  situation,  and 
were  to  make  a  sudden  attempt,  he  must  be  driven 
from  all  his  posts.  Nor  did  the  condition  of  the 
army  improve.  Early  in  October  he  declared 
that  there  never  was  so  much  suffering  or  so  great 
a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  that  instant ;  and  in  this 
letter  he  exclaimed,  *'  It  is  high  time  for  a  peace !" 
Nor  was  the  American  army  in  the  south  under 
General  Greene  in  better  ease.  That  genera],  in  a 
letter  dated  the  13th  of  August,  complained  that 
one  third  of  his  men  were  *'  entirely  naked,  with 
nothing  but  a  breech-cloth  about  them,  and  never 
came  out  of  their  tents ;"  that  the  rest  of  his  men 
"  were  as  ragged  as  wolves ;"  that  their  beef  ^'  was 
perfect  carrion,  and  th^t,  bad  as  it  was,  they  were 
frequently  without  any."  Both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south  there  were  iirequent  mutinies,  and  not 
unfrequent  executions  in  the  camp  to  check  them. 
But  Washington  now  dreaded  not  only  that  these 
executions  would  fail  in  their  effect,  but  that  even 
peace  would  come  too  late,  or  that,  come  when  it 
would,  it  would  be  succeeded  by  a  horrible  internal 
social  war,  as  the  country  had  no  means  of  paying 
the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  as  men  with  anna 

waiting  for  any  orders  or  instructions  Arom  oongress.  On  the  8rd  of 
May — twenty-one  days  after  the  doithof  Huddy— he  commanded 
Brigadier  Hasen  to  designate  by  lot.  for  ttke  purpose  of  retaliation, 
a  British  captain  that  was  an  umctrnditiauil  prisoner,  or,  if  he  had  no 
captain  in  tuat  predicament,  then  a  lieutenant.  But  Hacen  chose 
to  designate  a  captain,  as  Huddy  had  held  that  rank,  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  young  Asgill,  who,  so  far  trom  being  an  yncMditionai  pri- 
soner, was  included  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  capitulation,  which  made 
his  life  doubly  sacred.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  designation  of 
tliis  gentleman  was  left  to  chance.  VHien  Hazen  sent  this  victim  to 
Philadelphia,  Washington  expressed  his  renet  that  an  imeondUkmal 
prisoner  nad  not  been  chosen ;  and  to  remedy  the  mistake  he  ordered 
that  one  Lieutenant  Turner,  a  British  officer,  then  confined  in  York 
gaol,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  without  ccmditions,  should  be 
substituted  for  CapUin  AsgiU.  But  Brigadier  Haxen,  it  appeals, 
never  obeyed  this  order,  or  at  least  the  substitution  of  the  mncondir 
tUmal  prisoner  for  the  conditional  one  never  took  nlace.  As  Wash- 
ington never  submitted  against  his  will  to  any  disooedience  of  orders 
on  the  part  of  his  officers,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable— that  he  was 
not  anxious  there  should  be  any  such  change.  "'If  you  inquire," 
says  Gordon,  "  why  was  not  Turner  or  some  other  officer  sent  on  to 
Uke  the  place  of  Asgill  ?  it  is  not  in  my  nower  to  answer.'*  The 
Americans,  no  doubt,  thought  it  proper  and  spirited  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  captain  for  captain,  though  Lord  Cornwallis's  capitu- 
lation stood  in  toeir  way ;  and  they  may,  besides,  have  given  their 
cruel  preference  to  young  Asgill  ttom  the  knowledge  of  his  being  a 
person  of  ikmily  and  superior  consideration,  whose  fate  would  excite 
greater  attention  than  that  of  a  more  obscure  officer.— Xetters  and 
etker  Papers  ta  Ocrdm.'^BenembraMeer.-^Annmal  Register ^  and  other 
fForks  of  the  dav.  Gordon  states  that  Washington,  during  a  part  of 
his  uaptTvity,  allowed  Asgill  several  indulgences ;  and  he  accuses 
the  young  captain  of  being  deficient  in  politeness  in  not  expresiinf 
Us  gntilude  »ftm  his  idetN  to  the  American  general  1 
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in  their  huidl  mij^ht  not  be  disposed  to  disband 
At  the  bidding  of  congress  to  retire  to  poverty  or 
•tanration.  His  letters  at  the  time  are  full  of  these 
gloomy  anticipations.  Congress  had  established  a 
national  bank  at  Philadelphia;  but  to  get  or  to 
laep  money  in  it,  or  to  obtain  credit  or  confidence 
for  it,  was  above  the  power  of  financier  Morris, 
who  in  the  ihonth  of  September  was  constrained 
to  cxmfesa  that  money  he  had  none,  and,  as  for 
running  in  debt  still  further,  it  would  only  increase 
the  mischief,  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  payment. 
The  usual  interest  demanded  for  money  in  July 
was  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
this  state  of  things  Uie  French  army,  which  had 
rendered  such  notable  service  against  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  were  collected  and  marched  to  Boston, 
where,  in  the  month  of  October,  they  were  shipped 
Ibr  the  West  Indies,  not  to  attempt  new  conquesta, 
hut  to  defend  their  own  sugar  islands.* 

A  French  squadron  under  the  command  of  La 
Perouse  destroyed  some  defenceless  British  settle- 
ments in  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  Spaniards  cap- 
lie  Bahama  Islands,  defended  by  a  few 
companies  ef  invalids.  On  the  other  side,  the 
British  captured  some  Spanish  forts  on  the  Mos- 
quito shore,  and  took  from  the  Dutch — the  great 
losers  in  this  war — all  the  forts  they  had  on  the 
African  coast  except  Cape  Town  and  a  few  places 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
ailhirs  both  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  French,  who 
bad  made  extraordinary  and  most  costly  exertions 
to  e^pd  Uie  English  by  means  of  Hyder  Ally, 
were  going  to  ruin ;  and  the  victories  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  and  Commodore  Hughes,  which  will  be  re- 
latied  in  the  next  Book,  contributed  veiy  import- 
antly to  make  the  court  of  Versailles— the  real 
supporter  of  the  war— desirous  of  peace. 

In  Wirious  latitudes  the  summer  and  autftmn  of 
this  year — the  last  of  a  destructive  war — were  un- 
usually rextd  by  storms  and  hurricanes.  Four 
•f  the  French  i^ips  of  the  line  captured  by  Rod- 
ney on  the  13^1  of  April — ^the  '  Ville  de  Paris,' 
•  Centaur,*  *  Qlorieux,'  and  *  Hector* — and  an  Eng- 
lish-built ship  of  the  line,  the  ^Ramillies,'  all 
fmndered  at  sea  while  employed  in  giving  convoy 
to  a  gi^eat  fleet  of  West  Indiamen.  The  crew  of 
the  *  Ramillies,'  where  Admiral  Graves  had  his 
flag,  were  sated  by  being  shifted  to  the  merchant- 
men ;  in  the  *  Centaur'  only  Captain  Inglefield 
and  ten  of  the  crew  escaped  in  the  pinnace,  and 
after  sixteen  days  of  struggle  and  horror  upon  the 
wide  Atlantic  they  got  safe  to  Fayal :  the  fate  of 
the  *  Ville  dc  Paris'  and  the  *  Glorieux*  was  only 
known  from  one  man  taken  up  at  sea  floating  on 
a  piece  of  Uie  former  ship's  wreck,  and  who  had 
seen  the  '  Glorieux'  go  down  with  all  her  crew 
the  day  before  the  *  Ville  de  Paris'  went  to  pieces. 
The '  Hector,'  when  dismasted  and  unmanageable, 
and  in  a  condition  which  ought  to  have  claimed 
j^ity  and  assistance  even  from  an  enemy,  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  two  French  frigates,  who  could 

I  •  Lettcn  of  WmMnafbim.-^UJtufmif*  MamoirtAiid  Lette».--Lift 
of  Genenl  GrMM.^Viu&Mu  Ameileu  ilMMlx».—Gonloii. 


not  conquer  her  or  board  her,  but  who  left  her 
almost  in  a  sinking  state  with  a  gieat  number  of 
wounded  on  board.  Fortunately  an  English  ship 
came  up  in  time  to  take  the  crew  on  board,  mod  then 
the  *  Hector'  was  lefl  to  founder.  Several  of  the 
merchant-vessels  in  the  convoy  perished  with  tbdr 
crews,  but  their  loss  was  small  compared  with 
that  sustained  by  the  men-of-war.* 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  very  day  after  Rod- 
ney's great  victory.  Admiral  Barrington  sailed 
from  Spithead  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  on  the  20th  he  discovered 
seventeen  or  eighteen  sail  of  large  merchantmcB 
and  transports  under  the  escort  of  two  French 
ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate.  This  fleet,  whkh 
had  left  Brest  only  the  day  before  to  carry  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  to  the  West  Indies,  was 
hotly  pursued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  20ch  and 
the  21st  two  Froich  ships  of  the  line,  ten  large 
transports,  and  a  schooner  were  captured  by  the 
British.  On  board  the  prizes  were  found  a  great 
quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  anchors  and 
masts  for  ships,  and  other  materials  greatly  needed 
by  the  French  in  the  East  Indies ;  besides  eleven 
chests  of  Dutch  silver  and  a  considerable  number 
of  troops.  Shortly  after  the  combined  fleet  of 
France  and  Spain  captured  eighteen  sail  of  British 
merchantmen  and  transports  bound  to  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.!  On  the  5th  of  May  the  Dutch, 
who  had  claimed  die  alEur  off  the  Dogger-bank 
as  a  victory,  but  who  had  hardly  ventured  to  show 
themselves  at  sea  since,  crept  out  of  the  Texel  with 
nine  sail  of  the  line,  wim  the  double  object  of 
escorting  a  convoy  of  their  own,  and  cutting  off 
our  Baltic  fleet;  but  Lord  Howe  left  Spithead 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  soon  as  tl^y 
learned  that  he  was  at  sea,  the  Dutch  ran  back 
into  the  Texel.  After  blockading  that  water  for 
about  a  month,  Howe  was  recalled  to  look  after  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
come  out  of  Cadiz.  On  the  28th  of  June  his 
lordship  sailed  to  the  westward  with  twenty-one 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  having  taken 
under  his  orders  Vice-Admiral  Barrington  and 
Rear- Admiral  Kempenfolt.  In  a  few  days  he 
discovered  the  French  and  Spaniards  with  thirty- 
six  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates ;  and,  unde- 
terred by  their  great  superiority  of  force,  he  formed 
a  line  of  battle  a-head.  But  the  combined  fleet 
declined  the  challenge, .  and  Howe  was  allowed  to 
protect  the  arrival  in  our  ports  of  some  great 
fleets  of  merchaittmen.J 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  cruise  that  Howe 
was  appointed  to  a  service  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Gibraltar  was  again  considered  in  danger,  and 
the  service  was  to  relieve  that  important  place, 
the  prolonged  defence  of  which  under  the  brave 
and  skilful  General  George  Augustus  Eliott  was 
by  far  the  mast  memorable  and  glorious  achieve- 


*  Capt^B  Schomberg,  Nav.  Chron.— >Aqii.  Regiit. 

+  Id.  Id. 

X  Sir  Jobs  B«ROw,  lifb  Of  Earl  Hoire.— Cehombqg . 
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ment  of  the  BritiBh  in  this  generally  mismanaged 
war.  After  the  relief  afforded  to  the  garrison  in 
the  preceding  year  by  Admiral  Darby,  the  Spa- 
niards opened  a  terrible  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment both  from  batteries  on  land  and  huge  gun- 
boats in  the  bay ;  and  in  spite  of  the  well-directed 
fire  of  the  garrison,  which  blew  up  whole  batteries 
and  levelled  various  parts  of  the  works,  they  con- 
tinued their  approaches  and  nearly  completed  their 
fourth  line.  Still,  however,  Eliott  kept  repairing 
and  improving  his  own  formidable  works,  which 
were  stronger  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  notwithstanding  all  the  bombardment  of 
the  enemy,  wboee  shot  and  shell,  after  a  while, 
could  do  little  more  than  strike  the  hard  face  of 
the  rock.  Late  in  November  (178 1 )  a  deserter  from 
the  Spanish  lines  gave  General  Eliott  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  guards  in  the  fourth 
line,  which  state  was  anything  but  military  or 
vigiUnt,  as  it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the 
Spaniards  that  the  English  would  risk  a  sortie. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November  Eliott 
ordered  all  his  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
veteran  12th  regiment,  and  the  German  regiment 
of  Hardenberg,  to  assemble  just  outside  the  rock,  on 
the  low  sandy  isthmus  called  the  neutral  ground; 
and  at  the  moment  appointed  these  men,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  2004,  were  silently  assembled  under 
the  broad  shadow  of  the  rock,  together  with  about 
300  English  sailors,  who  had  volunteered  their 
services.*     This  detachment  was  placed  under  the 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  Chat  the  brave  old  Twelfth  and  Count 
Hardenberg's  reffimfHt  had  fought  side  by  stdo  ia  the  battle  of  Miu- 
den.  Gtnieral  Eliott.  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the  best 
school  on  the  continent— that  of  La  Fere^and  io  a  long  active  ser- 
vice, liad  been  wounded  in  the  famons  battle  of  Dettintfei*.  in  1743. 
when  he  was  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  George  II.     tie  had  also 


orders  of  Brigadier-General  Ross ;  bwt  the  brave  oW 
governor  resolved  to  accompany  it  in  person  to  the 
Spanish  works.  In  a  very  few  miniitca,  marehmg 
silently  through  the  soft  sand,  they  were  under  the 
fourth  line,  and,  although  some  of  the  Spanish 
sentinels,  who  were  not  asleep,  fired  their  pieces 
and  gave  the  alarm,  in  a  very  few  mirrutes  more 
they  were  within  the  Imes  and  the  enemy  flying 
half  naked  towards  the  village  of  Campo  in  their 
rear.  Then,  under  the  direction  of  cool  and  able 
officers,  the  pioneers  and  j»rtillery-men  set  to  work 
fo  destroy  what  had  cost  the  Spaniards  prodigious 
labour  and  expense ;  and  withm  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  all  the  artillery  was  spiked,  mines  were  dug 
and  trains  laid,  the  fourth  line  was  blown  into  the 
air,  and  the  detachment  returned  to  their  own  works. 
So  coolly  and  in  so  orderly  a  manner  was  the  ser- 
vice performed,  that  not  a  musket,  a  spade,  or  tool 
of  any  kind  was  lost.  The  loss  in  men  amoimted 
merely  to  four  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  one 
missing.  This  tremendous  explosion  cheeked  the 
exertions  of  the  besiegers  for  some  time,  the  Spa- 
niards not  even  attempting  to  clear  the  smoking 
ruins,  but  seeming  stupified  and  lost  in  amaze. 
But,  in  the  mouth  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Crilkm, 
the  captor  of  Fort  St,  Philip,  arrived  from  Minorca 

served  in  Germany  during  a  good  part  of  the  Seven  Years*  war.  un- 
der the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick. Few  officers  of  the  day  knew  their  profisssiott  so  well,  and 
he  was  an  accomplished  man  in  other  respects — a  fair  classical  scho- 
lar, a  good  Hnguist.  and  a  most  perfect  gentleman.  His  name  was 
revered  even  by  his  enemies.  Mapy  years  after  the  vnfortnniite 
siege  which  cost  them  so  muth,  and  when  he  had  long  been  in  the 
grave,  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Spanbh  oflteers  who  had 
served  sgainst  him  and  been  his  prisoners,  and  from  oht  Spanhurds 
Kving  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  Gibraltar,  the  highest  and  moot  tooeh- 
ing  encomiums  of  the  brave  and  humuae  veteran.  Even  reHgioits 
bigotry  gave  way  to  thh  spovtaneons  feelim  of  admiration.  "  He 
was  so  good  a  man,"  said  an  eld  Spanish  tkm.  *'  that  he  eeuM  not 
httt  sttcceed— the  MeniBg  of  heaven  wat  np0B  Um  f* 
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to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  besieging  army, 
and  he  brought  with  him,  or  was  afterwards  joined 
by,  a  numerous  body  of  skilful  artillery  and  en- 
gineer officers,  some  French,  some  Italians,  some 
Germans  or  Swiss ;  for  ability  was  sought  for  and 
purchased  for  this  great  undertaking  in  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant, and,  in  some  instances,  ludicrous  rewards 
were  offered  for  the  invention  of  processes  which 
might  destroy  the  more  than  adamantine  works  of 
the  old  rock.  Moreover,  from  18,000  to  20,000 
French  and  Spanish  troops  were  added  to  the 
army  under  the  duke,  and  princes  of  the  blood 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  long  retinues  of 
French  and  Spanish  nobles,  repaired  to  St.  Roque 
and  the  Spanish  lines,  to  encourage  exertion  and  to 
be  present  at  the  final  triumph.*  Forty  thousand 
men,  and  more  artillery  than  had  ever  been  col- 
lected on  so  narrow  a  point,  might  justify  sanguine 
hopes  in  one  who  had  never  seen  or  closely  ex- 
amined the  natural  and  artificial,  and  almost  in- 
credible, strength  of  the  place.  Charles  III.  now 
began  to  ask  every  morning  on  waking — ^*'  Is  it 
taken .'" — never  failing  to  reply  to  the  negative — 
"  Well !  but  it  must  soon  be  ours!"  This  siege 
fills  a  history  of  itself,  and  a  very  admirable  one 
has  been  written  of  it.f  We  can  merely  notice  the 
chief  particulars  of  the  final  assault.  When  thou- 
sands of  projects,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have 
been  conceived  in  Laputa,  had  been  proposed,  and 
when  many  had  been  tried  without  the  least  effect, 
the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer,  got  a 
plan  adopted  which  he  felt  certain  was  infallible. 
This  was,  to  construct,  out  of  large  ships,  floating 
batteries,  that  could  neither  be  sunk  nor  set  on  fire 
by  red-hot  shot,  which  the  British  garrison,  by 
long  practice,  employed  with  wonderfiil  rapidity 
and  skill.  These  vessels  were  to  be  secured  from 
sinking  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  timber 
with  which  their  keels  and  bottoms  were  to  be 
doubled;  they  were  to  be  made  fire-proof  by 
having  their  sidles  secured  with  a  rampart  or  wall 
composed  of  timber  and  cork,  with  an  interstice 
between  filled  up  with  wet  sand ;  and  a  constant 
supply  of  water  was  to  keep  all  the  parts  wet,  the 
cork  acting  as  a  sponge  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Pumps,  cisterns,  pipes,  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
directions  to  convey  the  saving  fluid  wherever  a 
red-hot  ball  might  strike  or  lodge.  To  protect 
these  floating  batteries  from  bombs,  grape-shot, 
and  all  sorts  of  fire  from  above — on  the  sides  of 
the  steep  rock  the  garrison  had  admirable  posi- 
tions for  maintaining  a  plunging  fire  right  on  the 
heads  of  their  assailants — Changing  roofs  were  con- 
trived of  strong  rope- work  netting  laid  over  with  a 

•  The  Ute  wroajT-headed  and  unfortunate  Charle«  X.  of  France, 
then  Count  d'Artois.  went  to  the  tiege  with  hU  cousin,  the  Duke  da 
Bourbon.  One  honourable  little  circumstance  may  be  mentioned 
iu regard  to  a  prince  who  has  seldom  had  much  good  said  of  him. 
In  paMing  through  Madrid.  d'Artois  found  a  number  of  private  let- 
ters addressed  to  officers  in  Gibraltar  by  the.r  wives,  lamilies.  or 
friends,  which  had  been  captured  in  some  English  ships.  Ho  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Spanish  king  to  give  these  letters  up  to  him;  he 
couveved  Uie  pMsket  to  the  Spanish  lines,  and  thence  sent  them  into 
GibralUr  with  a  kind  and  polite  message,  aoooDpanied  by  a  letter 
In  the  same  style  from  the  Duke  de  CrUton. 

t  By  Ck>lonel  Drinkwater. 


thick  covering  of  wet  hides :  these  roofs  were  to 
be  worked  up  and  down  at  pleasure  by  mechanism, 
and  their  sloping  position,  it  was  calculated,  would 
throw  the  shot  and  shell  off  into  the  sea.    Ten 
large  ships  of  from  600  to  1400  tons  burden  were 
cut  down  and  prepared  according  to  d'Arcon 's 
devices ;  200,000  feet  of  timber  were  worked  into 
their  construction,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
was  swept  bare  of  cow-hides,  and  bull-hides,  and 
horse-hides,  to   make  the  sloping  roofs.     When 
the  "  constructions"  were    finished    they    were 
covered  with  new  brass  cannon  of  unusual  weight ; 
and  d'Arcon  had  contrived  a  sort  of  match  or  train 
which,  it  was  said,  would  fire  a  whole  broadside  at 
once.    These  new  monsters  of  the  deep,  too  huge 
and  heavy  to  move  through  the  water  with  any 
alacrity,  were  to  be  helped  to  their  stations  abreast 
of  the  English  batteries,  and  were  to  be  supported 
by  forty  gun-boats  with  long  guns,  forty  bomb- 
boats  mounted  with  twelve-inch  mortars,  nve  large 
bomb  -ketches,  and  an  immense  raft  mounted  like 
a  battery :  a  swarm  of  Spanish  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  were  to  act  as  tenders,  and  from  200  to 
300  large  row-boats  were  to  keep  supplying  them 
with  ammunition  and  fresh  men.    |The  combined 
fleet  was  to  anchor  in  the  bay  near  its  head,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  British  red-hot  balls,  until 
the  decisive  moment,  when  every  craft,  great  or 
small,  was  to  join  in  the  "  crack  of  doom,'*  and 
assist  in  disembarking  the  land  troops  on  the 
crumbling  or  obliterated   works.     At  the  same 
time  the  army  on  shore  was  to  maintain  an  inces- 
sant fire  with  300  long  guns  and  mortars.     Old 
Eliott,   as   firm  as  the  immoveable  rock  where 
he  commanded,  made  a  more  copious  distribution 
of  furnaces  and  grates  for  heating  his  cannon-balb, 
and  calmly  awaited  the  event;   but,  as  an  inti- 
mation of  what  might  be  expected  from  his  fur- 
naces and  fiery  globes,  he  burnt  one  of  the  fore- 
most landworks  of  the  besiegers  only  a  few  days 
before  their  assault.     It  was  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  September  that  d'Arcon 's  floating  bat- 
teries got  under  weigh,  and  at  nine  o*clock  they 
were  within  gun-shot  of  the  walls,  when  they  were 
instantly  assailed  by  a  fire  loud  enough  to  awake 
the  dead.     Four  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
thundered  together.     The   Spanish  commanders 
were  not  disconcerted,  but  proceeded  to  place 
their  craft  in  a  line,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open 
their  fire  all  together ;  and  they  were  completely 
moored   and   in   order  in   little    more  than   ten 
minutes.     The  brunt  of  the  assailants'   fire  was 
directed    against  the  fortifications    on    the    Old 
Mole  and  the  South  Bastion.     For  a  time  their 
people  were  steady  and  intrepid,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  d'Arcon  had  really  solved  the 
problem,   and   that  success  was    certain.      The 
surrounding  hills  of  Spain,  from  the  height  called 
by  the  English  "  The  Queen  of  Spain's  Chair,'* 
all  round  by  St.  Roque  and  the  old  Moorish  town 
and   aqueduct  of  Algeciras,  to   Cabareta  Point, 
where  the  straits  open  into  Uie  bay,  and  then  into 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean^  were  sJl 
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crowded  by  spectators — a  vast  natural  amphitheatre 
commanding  a  spectacle  more  terrible  and  sublime 
than  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  coliseums  of  old.* 
"  The  floating  batteries,'*  says  an  Italian  ofiBcer 
engaged,  **  were  so  constructed  that  the  shot  which 
pierced  their  sides  or  roofs  would  at  the  same  time 
pass  through  a  tube  which  would  discharge  a 
quantity  of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  it 
might  create;  but  this  hope  proved  fallacious. 
From  nine  till  two  they  kept  up  a  constant  and 
well-directed  fire,  with  very  little  damage  on  their 
part ;  but  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became 
less  sanguine  when,  at  two  o'clock,  the  floating 
battery  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  on 
board  of  which  was  also  the  engineer  (d'Arcon)  who 
had  invented  the  machinery,  began  to  smoke  on  the 
tide  exposed  to  the  garrison,  and  it  was  apprehended 
she  had  taken  fire.  The  firing,  however,  continued 
till  we  could  perceive  the  fortifications  had  sus- 
tained some  damage ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  all  our 
hopes  vanished.  The  fire  from  our  floating  bat- 
teries entirely  ceased,  and  rockets  were  thrown  up 
as  signals  of  distress.  In  short,  the  red-hot  balls 
from  the  garrison  had  by  this  time  taken  such 
good  effect,  that  nothing  now  was  thought  of  but 
«aving  the  crews ;  and  the  boats  of  the  combined 
fleet  were  immediately  sent  on  that  service. "t 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  move  those  unwieldy 
leviathans  from  their  moorings ;  and  to  approach 
them  when  they  might  every  moment  blow  up, 
and  to  get  within  the  range  of  the  British  batteries, 
was  like  going  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Whatever 
were  the  attempts  made,  they  appear  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  for,  five  hours  after,  the  floating 
batteries  were  still  in  their  old  and  fatal  position, 
immoveable  and  helpless.  **  A  little  after  mid- 
night," says  the  Italian  officer,  "  the  floating  bat- 
tery which  had  been  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of 
conflagration  burst  out  into  flames,  upon  which 
the  fire  from  the  rock  was  increased  with  terrific 
vengeance :  the  light  produced  by  the  flames  was 
equal  to  noon-day,  and  greatly  exposed  the  boats 
of  the  fleet  in  removing  the  crews."  "  The  li^ht 
thrown  out  on  all  sides,'*  says  the  worthy  English 
historian  of  the  siege,  "  enabled  our  artillery  to 
point  their  guns  with  the  utmost  precision,  whilst 
the  rock  and  neighbouring  objects  were  highly 
illuminated,  forming,  with  the  constant  flashes  of 
our  cannon,  a  mingled  scene  of  sublimity  and 
terror."J  By  this  time  the  only  flashes  from  the 
floating  batteries  were  the  flames  that  were  con- 
suming them — their  guns  were  silenced,  and  the 
only  sounds  on  board  were  shrieks  and  maddening 
yells.  The  sole  naval  force  the  British  then  had 
at  Gibraltar  was  a  marine  brigade  of  gun-boats 
under  the  command  of  Captain   Curtis.    These 

1  *  According  to  a  tradition  common  among  tlie  English  soldien  at 
Gibraltar,  a  Queen  of  S]^iii,  on  one  occa>ion,  aarendMl  the  high  hill 
ihev  call  her  chair,  Towine  she  would  not  come  down  again  or 
lali'e  food  until  called  to  dina  m  Gibraltar;  w  t-ire  woa  she  that 
the  place  would  be  taken. 

i  This  very  intereting  paper,  nsedby  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his 
Life  of  Howe»  n-as  found  among  the  ipapers  of  tlie  late  Sir  Evan 
Nepean.  and  sent  by  his  son  to  Captain  Brenton,  K.N.,  who  com- 
municated it  to  Sir  John  Barrow. 

I  Urinkwatcr. 


boats  had  now  come  out,  and  by  their  low  fire, 
almost  d  fleur  de  Peau^  took  the  floating  batteries 
in  the  whole  extent  of  their  line,  and  sunk  or  kept 
ofl^the  French  and  Spanish  boats  that  were  ap- 
proaching. The  land-fire  from  the  Spanish  lines, 
which  had  swelled  the  hubbub  without  doing  any 
mischief,  slackened  or  ceased  altogether  soon  after 
the  sun  went  down ;  but  the  whole  of  that  dark 
November  night  was  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the 
garrison  and  of  Curtis's  gun-boats,  and  by  the 
ascending  flames  of  d'Arcon's  constructions. 
"  During  the  night,"  says  the  Italian  officer,  who 
renders  full  justice  to  the  skill,  valour,  and  hu-* 
manity  of  his  English  opponents,  "  our  batteries 
were  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  hot  balls  pierced 
into  them  full  three  feet,  but,  being  made  of  solid 
beds  of  green  timber,  the  holes  closed  up  after  the 
shot,  and,  for  want  of  air,  they  did  not  immedi- 
ately produce  an  eflect.  At  dye  a.m.  one  of  them 
blew  up  with  a  very  great  explosion,  and  soon 
after,  the  whole  of  them,  having  been  abandoned 
by  their  crews,  were  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  many 
of  their  gallant  fellows  were  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  English  for  their  lives.  As  the  Eng- 
lish boats  were  towing  one  of  these  batteries  into 
the  mole,  not  supposing  her  to  be  on  fire,  she  also 
blew  up."  What  followed  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors is  become  a  household  word, — a  touching 
and  a  sacred  tale,  which  two  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen have  learnt  in  the  cradle,  and  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  will  tell  to  their  children, 
as  the  best  exemplification  of  the  axiom  that 
the  bravest  are  ever  the  most  mercifiil.  Eliott 
ordered  the  guns  on  shore  to  hold  their  fire,  and 
on  the  water  Curtis,  with  his  gallant  little  crew, 
dashed  among  the  burning  wrecks  and  braved  far 
greater  dangers  than  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
posed to  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  the  shriek- 
ing Spaniards ;  for  many  of  them  were  still  ex- 
posed on  the  burning  rafts,  and  many  more  were 
floating  in  the  bay  clinging  to  spars  and  fragments. 
Many  wounded  were  dragged  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  flames,  and  about  250  in  all  were  rescued 
from  inevitable  death  by  fire  or  water.  Curtis 
was  repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
A  pinnace  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  was 
close  to  one  of  the  floating  batteries  when  she  blew 
up,  and  was  involved  by  the  explosion  in  one  vast 
cloud  of  fire  and  smoke  and  masses  of  burning 
wood.  General  Eliott  and  the  garrison,  who  saw 
the  explosion,  never  expected  to  see  Curiis  again ; 
but  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  pinnace  became 
visible  on  the  face  of  the  water ;  but  her  coxswain 
was  killed,  several  of  her  crew  were  wounded,  one 
of  the  burning  pieces  of  timber  had  fallen  into  her 
and  gone  through  her  bottom,  and  she  was  only 
saved  from  sinking  by  the  sailors  stuffing  their 
jackets  into  the  hole.  And  thus  ended  all  the 
Chevalier  d'Arcon*s  high-flown  hopes  and  visions 
of  greatness :  his  "  constructions"  were  involved  in 
total  destruction ;  his  150  brass  cannon  of  large 
calibre  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
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had  been  worse  than  thrown  away ;  and,  between 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  1000  men 
had  been  sacrificed.  The  blow — and  well  it 
inight — appears  to  have  affected  the  poor  engineer's 
intellect.  He  wrote  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid — "  I  have  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephesus ! 
everything  is  lost,  and  through  my  fault.  What 
comforts  me  under  my  misfortune  is,  that^  the 
honour  of  the  two,  kings  remains  untarnished/'* 
That  the  siege  ^9a^  not  immediately  abandoned 
'-  ^"ving  only  to  T^"^  w--!-*!--  ♦i^.*  t?i:^*.»« 
/ammunition  «*.-^ 
duced,  and  to  the  hope  r 


on  the 


mat  tne  siege  if&^  not  immeaiateiy  abandoned 
was   owing   only  to  l!<)ie  knowledge  diat  Eliott's 
stock  of  ammunition  andikjrovisions  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  to  the  hope  t^t  the  combined  fleet 
collected  in  the  narrow  bi^V  ^^^  scouts  in  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  would  prevelttt  any  relief.   The 
French   and  Spanish   admirals,  flh^jeed,   believed 
that  no  such  attempt  would  be  made^wlfel 
24th  of  September,  an  express  was  received^ 
Madrid  announcing  to  them  the  departure  of 
fjr^^  ^^V^or  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.     Upou  the 
wSmbarJ  ?•'  V^^^^^nce,  2000  land^tr^Js- 
were  embarked  m  the  ships  of  the  line :  but  thl 
whole  fleet  still  remained  anchored  in  the^  bay  ^or 
S  oS  fZ'  V^  •'™*'»  °^°"*'  ^hen,  on  ?he 
tS  fllSf^l:  '^'^  ^'^^  ^"^^^^^d  that  the  Bri- 

i)uth  t^^i""*  *? -^  "^V^  ^'^^"^  »^"«g  to  tSe 
south  with  a  faar  wind.  The  fleet  was  of  cou«e 
the  brave  Lord  Howe's,  which  had  been  LerS 

>!f  i!  ?f'  V^e-Admirals  Barrington  and  Mil- 
bank,   Rear-Admirals  Hood    and    Huirh^    Jnd 

i^is  lordship :  and  an  immense  convoy  of  trans 
ports  ^d  trading  yessels,  about  ISO^ai^  „  ^1 
followed  under  the  protection  of  the  fleet  Before 
i-n  at?  ^/P'  ^^'''''"^  '^'  ^'^^oy  wa^^scMtered 

iSrl  ^^^yj^"^^^'  «  «  compact  mas.,  between  the 
.hores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  through  the  Straks 
of  Gibraltar,  with  the  fore-knowl^ge    that  the 

•ail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  smaller  vesse  . 
and  an  infinitude  of  gun-boate.     The^Ten^ 
fi«t.  under  the  charge  of  two  60-gun  sSsJ^the 
Buffal.,    and   'Panther:'   the  fleft  followed  in 
three  divisions,  the  third  squadron  and  the  cVntre 
squadron  being  in  line  of  battle  a-head,  and  the 
second  squadron  in  naerve.     The  curre^rever 
flows  through  the  straits  into  the  Meditemne^n 
^th  great  force,  and,  as  the  wind  was  b low LTln 
the  same  direction  the  transports  shot  past  the  no^ 
jery  broad  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Gibro  tar  L. 
coming  what  sailors  call  «  back-strapped  »-;  S^t 
uncommon  accident-that  is,  they  we?e  driven  £ 
hmd  the  rock.     Only  four  of  them  got  to  Ihe  Jj. 
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pointed  anchoring  stations  in  front  of  the  rod 
near  the  old  mole,  where  they  landed  their  catgoa 
without  any  interruption  from  the  combined  £tt, 
which  lay  at  anchor  between  Algecira*  mod  the 
Orange  Grove,     Lord  Howe,  in  the  '  Victory,'  of 
100  guns,  passed  the  end  of  the  rock  called  Eunipa 
Point,  and  hauled  up  behind  to  protect  the  convor, 
and  cover  their  passage,  when  the  weather  shodd 
serve,  back  into  the  bay.     On  the  morning  of  the 
12th  Captain  Curtis,   who  had  commanded  tiie 
brigade  of  gun-boats,  came  round  from  Geneni 
EUott  in  an  open  boat,  and  informed  bis  lordship 
that,  m  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  combined  fleet, 
huddled  in  the  bay,  had  sufiered  from  a  vioks: 
gale  of  wind,  which  had  driven  one  ship  of  die 
""«  o"  '^ore  at  the  Ragged  StaflF  under  the  gnu 
ot   Gibraltar,*  another  ship  on  shore  near  the 
Orange  Grove,  and  another,  of  the  largest  sia, 
upon  Punta  Malaj  and  which  had  forced  two 
of  the  line  to  quit  the  bay  altogether  and  nn 
f>  VTediterranean  in  the  direction  of  Makp. 
J^ing  day,  the  13th,  the  combined  &ea 
put  to  sea  wBlh*'^®  **™''^*,  purpose  of  giving  pro- 
tVtion^;».  "^Ls"'"y  "^^'P*  »°  ^^  Medilem- 
iS^^J^?r.*?lL«ff»'«'«'PP«e«  for  theidief 
of^h^  Z    •    '""•^Kllihey  could  be  brought  r<»<«l 
iit!  t^.T"°"« ''"'/^Howe  had  all  Si.  muhi- 
tu?e^f  i  ^-  ■  ^"^  fo^nkhand  in  compact  oniet, 
Se^^PP'"*  ""''''  hiamithe  sccid^u  of  the 
*nd  ZTJ"  ""^^"''  «^Wm.    The  Preach 
wind  proved  most  favounibleMma  Point,  got  into 

JocklndiT^'.^y''^"  .wept mere  the  Bri- 
tish Zf  ^^"""^ '^ '""»  <»"»  wmon  a  cdn, 
which  kl?K'  "'^  *>"»  ^"^^'^  camUff  MJaJ: 
And   on  ^tU  '"  '^?^^^^<^  all  Wght  %   east^ 


wind     fK«      •  J  V     *    "'   "•*    ^*th    a 
wind— the  wind  for  which  Howe  waT- 
yringing  up  suddenly,  carried  the  IZl 
otlT'f^  Europa  pSnt  into  the  ba^Jni  M 
of  he  o  d  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  S.^^ 
acclamations  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitln?ii' 

across  the  sea  from  Europa  Point  to  th,.   a  * 

open   to  them  all  bv  How^«  h;     "'^•'*'^®  * 
forces      B„  .i!.         <       ""*  *  disposition   oF 

".ost  of  the'  c"  VZe  ZnT^'VU 
«t^iU  hito  the  Atl^tirVa  0?  d"a1 

4ai^t' -  rr  it;;^rinv 


Two 
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ramled.  but  tfieir  .l.ni  n„J  I.  *  *^,  J"^**  >»  ^*^toy  her  »  «h«   ,. 
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ships  of  war,  being  now  closely  followed  by 
the  combined  fleet,  who  came  down  from  Malaga 
with  the  same  wind  that  favoured  his  passage 
against  the  current,  and  who,  under  several  varia- 
tions, continued  to  be  between  him  and  the  wind, 
or  in  possession  of  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  both  fleets 
were  clear  of  the  straits  and  in  the  open  ocean. 
As  the  enemy  gained  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  Howe  formed  in  order  of  battle  to  lee- 
ward. As  they  had  the  wind,  and  as  it  was  blow- 
ing freshly,  the  Spaniards  and  French,  who  had  still 
forty-five  or  forty-six  sail  of  the  line  to  oppose  to 
the  British  thirty-four  sail,  were  left  uninterrupt- 
edly to  take  their  own  distance  at  which  they 
should  think  fit  to  engage ;  but  they  testified  no 
anxiety  for  coming  to  close  quarters,  and,  indeed, 
no  alacrity  in  coming  into  action  at  all ;  for  it  was 
sunset  before  they  began  their  cannonade  at  ran- 
dom-shot distance.  They  continued  their  fire,  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  with  little  effect,  until  ten 
at  night,  when  they  hauled  their  wind  and  gave  up 
;      all  idea  of  battle  or  further  pursuit.  They  had — ^at 

*  least  such  of  them  as  had  gone  near  enough — been 
'       sorely  mauled  by  the  steady  fire  of  some  of  Howe*s 

*  ships,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had 
not  been  inconsiderable.     In  this  partial  action  the 

»  British  lost  68  in  killed,  and  208  wounded.  The 
J  combined  fleet  went  into  Cadiz  to  repair  their 
damages ;  and  Howe,  after  detaching  one  squadron 
^  to  the  West  Indies  and  another  to  Ireland,  came 
'  home,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember anchored  safely  at  St.  Helen's.* 

After  the  total  destruction  of  d'Arcon's  "  Ephe- 

sian  temple  •*  and  this  opportune  relief,  the  bravest 

le      and  most  persevering  of  Uie  besiegers  must  have  felt 

\  t    that  their  enterprise  was  utterly  hopeless ;  but,  as 

^  if  to  save  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  the  siege  was 

Mi.  n^  formally  raised  until  preliminaries  of  peace 

hok  "^^^^  agreed  upon — a  conclusion  which  was  greatly 

ji7(/j  hastened  by  the  recent  events.     The  sacrifices 

diou  ^hich  Spain  had  made  in  this  blockade  and  siege 

gnlg  of  four  years  were  every  way  enormous,  and  were 

(gix  felt  by  an  impoverished  government  and  declining 

Ije     country  for  many  a  long  year  after.     Owing  to  the 

i£  t,  nature  of  the  place,  the  form  of  the  fortifications, 

Jqj d  and   innumerable  skilfiil   little   arrangements    of 

md;  General  Eliott  and  the  officers  serving  under  him, 

^/  the  loss  of  the  garrison  was  very  inconsiderable : 

jjjjj    from  the  9th  of  August  to  the  17th  of  October,  a 

.„  jj.   term  including  the  greatest  eflPorts  of  the  enemy, 

Q^   there  were  only,  in  men,  officers,  and  non-commis- 

,p  I   sioned  officers,  65  killed  and  about  400  wounded. 

The  force  of  the  garrison  at  the  beginning  of  the 

siege  was,  counting  all  arms,  about  7000.     The 

ruinous  exertions  and  failures  of  France  in  the 

East  Indies,  the  state  of  wretchedness  and  almost 

helplessness  of  the  Americans,  were  not  so  well  or 

so  universally  known,  and  great  efforts  had  been 

made  to  patch  up  or  conceal  the  defeat  of  the 

French  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  all  Europe  had  had 

•  Siv  John  Barrow,  life  of  Earl  Howe.*Aia.  RegUt— Cufteiii 

Sehomberg,  Nav.  Chron. 
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their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
for  at  least  one  whole  year,  and  the  miscarriage  of 
that  great  enterprise,  and  the  exploit  of  Lord  Howe, 
were  rapidly  reported  to  every  court,  capital,  and 
town.  Charles  III.,  who  had  been  led  into  the 
war  by  the  hope  of  regaining  not  only  Gibraltar, 
but  all  that  Spain  had  ever  lost  to  England,  became 
most  anxious  for  a  peace ;  and,  though  he  continued 
to  make  high  demands,  the  secret  was  easily  pene- 
trated that  he  must  in  reality  rest  satisfied  with  the 
cession  of  Minorca  and  a  few  other  places,  or  at  least 
that  he  was  in  no  conditioh  to  support  by  arras  the 
pretensions  of  his  diplomacy.  The  French  ministers 
were  feeling  the  accuracy  of  Turgot's  predictions, 
and  in  their  augmenting  poverty  and  embarrass- 
ment they  also  were  anxious  for  peace.  The  Dutch 
were  groaning  for  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  departing  from  some  of  her  unfa- 
vourable prejudices  in  regard  to  England,  now  really 
began  to  act  as  a  fair  and  anxious  mediatrix.  She 
told  Spain  that  she  must  give  up  all  idea  of  obtain- 
ing the  Rock,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty;  and  she  in- 
timated to  France  and  to  Holland,  and  indirectly  to 
the  agents  of  the  United  States,  that  they  ought 
each  and  all  to  moderate  their  pretensions.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  British  government,  though  they 
had  sent  out  no  more  troops,  had  ordered  an 
immense  naval  force  to  collect  on  the  American 
coast,  and  in  the  month  of  September  there  were  at 
New  York  alone  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  with 
frigates,  fire-ships,  &c.  Except  a  few  wrong- 
headed  enthusiasts,  who,  like  Lafayette,  were  still 
dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  of  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  American 
continent,  every  man  in  the  States  felt  with 
Washington  that  it  was  high  time  for  a  peace, 
and  that,  if  France,  for  views  and  objects  of 
her  own,  should  endeavour  to  prolong  the  war 
and  bind  them  to  it  according  to  the  treaty,  with 
England  blockading  their  coasts  and  triumphant 
at  sea,  with  no  money  and  no  credit,  they  must 
rapidly  sink  to  the  lowest  stage  of  human  wretch- 
edness. Whatever  were  the  private  feelings  of 
Lord  Shelbume  as  to  the  great  question  of  inde- 
pendence— ^he  subsequently  stated  that  they  had 
undergone  a  change  and  had  been  liberalized  by  his 
intercourse  with  a  Frenchman,  an  abb<$-philosophe, 
an  economist,  an  author,  and  encyclopaedist* — ^he 
sent  Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  Paris  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  the  negotiations  as  they  had  been  left  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  Fox's  nominee,  who  had  been  recalled 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham  ministry ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  dispatched  to  the 
same  capital  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  a  merchant  and 
ship-owner,  who  had  formerly  had  extensive  com- 
mercial dealings  with  America,  and  who  was  now  au- 
thorized to  treat  with  the  American  agents  and  com- 
missioners at  the  court  of  France — Dr.  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jay,  and  Laurens.  Vergennes,  the  French 
minister,  partly,  perhaps,  through  the  habit  of  his 

*  The  well-known  Abbe  Morellet,  the  ancle  of  the  wife  of  Mei^ 
montcl.— £^«  Lord  Shelbun^s  Lettert  to  the  Comt  de  Vcrgauet,  w 
M^moiret  de  FAbbe  Morettet,  de  FAcadhUe  Franoaise,  8(c.  . . 
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country  in  diplomacy,  partly  through  a  half-mali- 
cious and  half- selfish  desire  to  emharrass  and  pro- 
long the  negotiations,  and  in  part  no  doubt  to  keep 
the  new  republicweak  and  dependent,  had  recourse 
to  sundry  manoeuvres,  propositions,  and  counter- 
propositions.  For  example,  he  instigated  the  Ame- 
ricans to  claim  a  share  in  our  profitable  Newfound- 
land fishery,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  British 
government  to  refuse  them  this  concession ;  and  he 
formed  a  design  to  weaken  and  divide  the  Ameri- 
can States  before  they  should  acquire  stability  by 
peace.  But  the  English  negotiators  detected  and 
exposed  to  the  agents  of  congress  his  double  deal- 
ing about  Newfoundland,  assuring  them  that  a 
share  in  that  fishery  would  be  allowed  them ;  and 
the  fortunate  capture  by  an  English  cruiser  of 
dispatches  containing  the  project  of  division  and 
dismemberment  enabled  the  British  government  to 
expose  that  matter  also.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  secretly 
laid  the  intercepted  paper  before  the  American 
commissioners  at  Paris.  Both  Adams  and  Jay 
were  furious,  against  Yergennes;  and,  though 
Franklin  was  cooler  in  his  indignation  towards  the 
French,  or  hotter  in  his  animosities  to  England,  he 
agreed  in  opinion  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
bringing  the  treaty  to  a  conclusion.*  And  accord- 
ingly, on  the  30di  of  November,  at  a  private  meet- 
ing unknoum  to  VergenneSj  they  signed  separate 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  witli  England.  This 
proceeding  was  of  course  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  their  treaty  with  France,  and  the  recent 
votes  of  congress.  Yergennes,  in  his  turn,  com- 
plained of  being  duped,  and  felt,  or  pretended, 
great  indignation  at  what  he  called  American  sub- 
tlety and  chicanery.  He  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Spain,  laboured  to  limit  the  boundaries  to  be 
assigned  to  the  United  States,  and  advised  the 
English  government  not  to  make  too  ample  con- 
cessions. But,  though  Yergennes'  affection  to  the 
new  republic  might  be  exceedingly  small,  his  great 
object  in  this  last  side-scheme  was  to  keep  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  parent  state  and  the  en- 
franchised colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  return  to  the 
old  friendly  feeling  and  close  commercial  inter- 
course. And  it  happened  in  the  end,  certainly  not 
out  of  Yergennes'  diplomatising,  and  perhaps  not 
out  of  any  premeditated  design  on  the  part  either 
of  America  or  of  England,  but  apparently  owing  to 
haste,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression or  definition  in  the  negotiators,  who  were 
neither  great  geographers  nor  mathematicians,  that 
the  boundary  lines,  as  settled  in  the  final  treaty, 
were  so  drawn  as  to  leave  a  large  field  open  for 
discussion  and  disputation,  and  good  or  plausible 
reasons  for  either  party,  and  for  both  together,  to 
put  into  some  future  manifesto  or  declaration  of 
war. 

Lord  Shelbume  was  so  anxious  to  announce  the 
coming  peace,  that,  even  eight  days  before  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris  had  signed  the 
separate  preliminaries,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 

•  Jay  oeeuted  Franklin  of  a  too  great  Mbserriency  to  the  will  of 
the  French  court  l-.X(/%  mtf  OfmUm  qf  Johm  Jay,  hyjiu  tm  fT.  Joy^ 


Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
negotiations  promised  a  speedy  conclusion,  and 
that  on  that  account  parliament  would  be  prorogued 
from  the  26th  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for 
its  meeting,  to  the  5th  of  December.  Slight  pro- 
gress was  reported  either  with  France  or  with 
Spain  ;  but,  as  it  was  considered  that  America  was 
completely  detached  from  the  hostile  league,  no 
excessive  anxiety  was  felt  by  any  party  as  to  the 
prolongation  of  a  naval  war  wiUi  the  rest  of  our 
enemies. 

On  the  5th  of  December  parliament  met ;  and 
the  speech  from  the  throne  announced  that,  in 
pursuit  of  a  general  pacification,  his  Majesty  had 
offered  to  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and 
independent  states,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.     George  III.  had  not  all  hb 
habitual  composure  of  manner  when  he  added — *^  In 
thus  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideradoit 
of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  my  people. 
I  make  it  my  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the    evils 
which  might  result  from  so  great  a  dismemberment 
of  the  empire ;  and  that  America  may  be  free  iitim 
those  calamities  which  have  formerly  proved  in  the 
mother  country  how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty.     Religion,  lan- 
guage, interest,  affections,  may,  and  I  hope  will, 
yet  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  union  between  the 
tnro  countries:  to  this  end,  neither  attention  nor 
disposition  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part."     Fox 
now  declared  that  it  had  been  Lord  Shelbume's 
shifting  and  changing  on  the  great  question  of  in- 
dependence that  had  induced  him  to  quit  the  cabi- 
net, and  he  maintained  that  his  lordship  ought  to 
have    recognized  the  independence  in  the    first 
instance  instead  of  reserving  it  as  the  condition  of 
peace.      Burke,  though  severely  criticising  the 
greater  part  of  the  speech,  more  particularly  as 
being  stuffed  full  of  undeserved  self-praises,  yet 
thanked  his  majesty  for  concluding  a  provisional 
agreement  which  had,  in  fact,  ended  the  American 
war.     Lord  North  intimated  that  difficulties  might 
yet  arise ;  that  England  was  not  reduced  to  so  ab- 
ject a  state  as  to  accept  whatever  terms  of  peace 
might  be  offered  to  her  by  her  enemies ;  that  the 
House  would  be  unanimous  in   demanding    an 
honourable  peace,  or  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
war;  and  that  he  should  reserve  the  right  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  provisional  treaty,  when  laid  before 
parliament.     But  there  was  no  regular  opposition 
to  the  address  in  either  House.     In  the  Lords, 
Shelbume,   in  reply  to  some  strong  objections 
against  the  preliminaries  agreed  upon  with  the 
American  commissioners,  declared,  that  the  fiill  re- 
cognition of  independence  of  the  Unit^  States  was 
still  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  that, 
if  France  did  not  consent  to  peace,  that  recognition 
would  be  withheld.    Several  warm  debates  followed 
on  the  same  subject      On  the  18th  of  December 
Fox  moved  for  copies  of  all  the  parts  of  the  provi- 
sional treaty  that  related  to  American^independence  ; 
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but  Thomas  Pitt  met  him  by  moving  the  order  of 
the  day.  Lord  North  supported  Thomas  Pitt,  and 
Fox  was  left  in  the  small  minority  of  46  against 
219.  On  the  23rd,  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  opinion  of  no  very  inconr 
siderable  part  of  it  still  being,  that  the  negotiations 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that  a  general  peace  was  a  distant 
event.  But  during  the  recess,  the  negotiations 
came  to  a  pacific  end.  Numerous  and  strong  in- 
dications of  the  revived  spirit  of  the  English  nation 
are  said  to  have  hastened  the  march  of  diplomacy. 
In  the  autumn  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk proposed  building  a  ship  of  the  line  at  their 
own  expense ;  their  example  was  followed  in  other 
counties,  contributions  poured  in  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  fund  in  hand  exceeded  200,000/. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wealthy  Sir  James  Lowther 
ofifered  the  king  a  first-rate  ship  completely  man- 
ned, victualled,  and  armed  at  his  own  and  sole 
expense.  The  French  court,  which  had  been  led 
to  believe,  by  opposition  orations,  and  other  means, 
that  any  idea  of  prolonging  the  war  was  odious  to 
all  classes  of  Englishmen,  and  that  the  country 
was,  to  the  last  degree,  impoverished  and  reduced, 
were  greatly  struck  with  these  demonstrations,  to 
which,  probably,  they  attributed  more  importance 
than  they  were  entitled  to.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  then 
negotiating  at  Paris,  compared  the  striking  effect 
to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by  a  great 
naval  victory  on  our  part.  The  Spanish  ambassa* 
dor,  the  Count  d'Aranda,  at  the  opening  of  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris,  had  urged  tlie  pretensions  of 
his  court  with  great  violence,  for  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  antipathy  to  England.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin strongly  supported  the  count,  and  put  arguments 
into  his  mouth  for  proring  that  Gibraltar  ought  to 
be  ceded  to  Spain  as  one  of  the  prices  of  peace. 
As  an  equivalent,  d'Aranda  offered  Oran,  and  then 
Oran  and  Porto  Rico ;  but  his  propositions  were 
met  with  determined  negatives,  his  tone  was  soon 
lowered,  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  which  the  French  court  had  determined  to 
accept. 

A.D.  1183. — On  the  20th  of  January  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris.* 

By  these  arrangements  his  Britannic  majesty  ac- 
knowledged the  United  States  to  be  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  relinquishing  all  claims  to  the 
government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same;  the  boundaries  were  settled  very  liberally  for 
the  Americans ;  and  they  were  secured  in  full  liberty 
to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank  and 
on  all  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  also  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  other  places  in  the 
sea  where  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
fish.  His  majesty  agreed,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  without  causing  any  destruction  or  carry- 
ing  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the 
Americans,  to  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons, 

*  The  American  signatures  were— John  Adams.  B.  Franklin, 
Mm  Jay,  Henry  Lanrens.    Before  alcning,  Franklin  is  said  to  have 

Sit  on  triaiB)ihanUy  the  dress  suit  which  he  had  never  worn  dnoe 
e  day  of  Wedderlmrn's  attaek  la  tbe  Britisll  privy  councfl. 
VOL.    I. 


and  fleets  from  the  United  States.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  ocean 
was  for  ever  to  remain  free  and  open  to  the  sub^ 
jeolM  of  Great  Britain  and  the  ciiizens  of  the 
United  States  equally.  Franklin,  Jay,  and  all 
the  American  commissioners  had  sternly  opposed 
any  compensation  to  the  American  royaUsts,  that 
unfortunate  class  of  men  who  had  strong  claims  on 
the  British  government ;  and  Franklin  had  even 
declared  that  they  would  rather  risk  a  war  by 
themselves  alone,  than  consent  to  any  indemnifica* 
tion  for  the  enemies  of,  and  ^rai/or^  to,  their  coun- 
try. A  clause  was,  however,  agreed  to  and  in- 
serted in  the  treaty — certainly  with  the  intention 
that  it  should,  and  with  the  fore-knowledge  that  it 
would,  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — that  congress  should  earnestly  recom- 
mend k  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States, 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights, 
and  properties  which  had  been  confiscated,  belong* 
ing  to  real  British  subjects ;  and  also  the  estates, 
rights,  and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  dis- 
tricts in  possession  of  his  majesty^s  arms,  and  who 
had  not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States ;  and 
that  persons  of  any  other  descriptions  should  have 
free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  States,  and 
therein  remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of  their 
estates,  &c.,  as  had  been  confiscated ;  and  that  con- 
gress shoidd  also  earnestly  recommend  a  re- 
consideration and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  re- 
garding these  matters,  so  as  to  render  them  per- 
fectly consistent,  not  only  with  justice  and  equitv, 
hut  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which,  on  the 
return  of  the  blessings  ofpeace,  should  universally 
prevail ;  and  that  congress  should  also  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  estates,  &c.,  should  be  restored 
to  them,  they  refimding  to  any  persons  who  might 
be  now  in  possession  the  bond  fide  price  {where 
any  had  been  given)  which  such  persons  might 
have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the  said  lands, 
rights,  or  properties,  since  the  confiscation.  It 
was,  however,  expressly  agreed,  that  all  persons 
whatsoever  who  had  any  interest  in  confiscated 
lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  settlements,  or 
otherwise,  i^ould  meet  with  no  impediments  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  rights ;  that  there  should  be 
no  future  confiscations  made,  or  any  prosecutions 
commenced  against  any  person  for  the  part  which 
he  might  have  taken  in  the  present  war— that 
no  person  should,  on  that  account,  suffer  any  fiir- 
ther  loss  or  damage,  either  in  person  or  property, 
and  that  all  those  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
such  charges  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  regarded 
France  were — ^that  she  should  have  the  right  of 
fishing  at  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  last  peace- 
only,  to  prevent  future  disputes,  the  limits  were 
more  accurately  defined  and  restricted;  that  she 
should  again  be  put  in  possession  of  the  small  islands 
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of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast;  that  in  the  West  Indies  she  should  keep 
Tobago,  and  have  St.  Lucie  restored  to  her,  she,  on 
her  party  restoring  to  Great  Britain,  Grenada,  ^t. 
Vincent's,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis, 
and  Montserrat;  that  on  the  African  coast  she 
should  keep  Senegal  and  Goree,  Great  Britain  re- 
taining Fort  James  and  the  Biver  Gambia;  that  in 
the  East  Indies  she  should  have  back  Pondicherry 
and  all  that  she  had  lost,  together  with  liberty  to 
carry  on  her  accustomed  commerce,  and  also  to 
fortify  Chandemagore ;  and  finally,  all  the  stipu- 
lations agauist  fortifying  Dunkirk,  and  making  it 
a  great  port — stipulations  which,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, had  been  inserted  in  so  many  successive  trea- 
ties— ^were  omitted  and  renounced. 

Spain  procured  better  terms  than  she  had  ever 
obtained  since  the  peace  of  St.  Quintin.  The  two 
Floridas  and  Minorca  were  ceded  to  her,  she  re- 
nouncing all  daim  to  the  Bahama  islands,  which 
had  been  recaptured  by  the  British  before  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  In  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
the  British  were  to  be  strictlv  confindL  to  the  dis- 
trict between  the  rivers  Honda  and  Wallace,  and, 
while  allowed  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, they  were  on  no  account  to  erect  any  forts  or 
block-houses,  without  the  protection  of  which  they 
had  always  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  their 
.  trade. 

The  Dutch  agreed  to  a  truce,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  a  mutual  restoration 
of  conquests  between  them  and  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  preliminaries  were  not  arranged  till  nearly 
eight  months  after. 

No  notice  whatever  was  taken  in  the  treaty  of 
the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  no 
British  mmister  could  have  ventured  to  admit 

Parliament  re-assembled  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  was  occupied  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  But,  on  the  24th  of  January,  when 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  laid  before  both 
Houses,  ministers  were  attacked  with  the  ut- 
most violence,  and  the  nation  was  astonished 
by  a  close  coalition  between  those  old  adver- 
saries, Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  Nearly  the 
whole  Rockingham  party  had  followed  Fox,  and  it 
was  evident  that  their  strange  union  with  North's 
friends  and  the  great  body  of  the  Tories  would 
drive  Shelbume  from  his  post.  Fox,  with  all  his 
abilities,  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
better  terms  of  peace ;  and  he  had  expressed  or 
implied  a  readiness  to  yield  quite  as  much  as  Shel- 
bume had  done  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
ror and  expenses  of  the  war;  his  party  had  repeat- 
edly declared  that  a  high  price  must  of  necessity 
be  paid  for  tlie  inestimable  blessing ;  but  this  hin- 
dered neither  him  nor  them  from  going  into  an 
extreme  condemnation  of  the  whole  treaty.  In  the 
Commons,  the  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
ordering  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  was  moved  on  the  17th  of 
February  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  at  this  period  the  bosom-friend 


of  William  Pitt     It  was  opposed  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  coalition,  the  antagonists  in  so 
many  fierce  debates  acting  together  as  if  they  had 
always  had  one  will  and  one  principle,  imd  as  if 
Fox  and  Burke  had  not  a  hundred  times  threat- 
ened Lord  North  with  the  block  for  persevering 
in  the  war.    The  first  amendment,  *'  to  reserve  to 
the  House  the  power  of  disapproving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,"  was  moved  by  Lord  Jc^m 
Cavendish;  and  Lord  North  moved  the  second, 
which  was  *'  to  express  the  regard  of  the  British 
Parliament  for  the  unfortunate  American  royal- 
ists."    It  was  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands, 
"  that  the  preliminary  articles  for  which  the  pub- 
lic faith  was  pledged  should  be  kept  inviolate.'* 
Ministers  urg^  t^  a  peace  was  the  great  desire 
of  parliament  and  of  the  country,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  peace  thej 
had  been  enabled  to  procure  were  not  preferable  to 
the  war  which  they  found  raging  when  they,  ac- 
cepted office.     In  defending  their  condua  they 
only  made  use  of  arguments  which  had  been 
worn  threadbare  by  the  Rockingham  party,  such 
as  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  Uie  total  want 
of  any  allies,  the  rapidly  increasmg  national  debt, 
&c.     They  held  that  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
were  neither  numerous,  nor,  in  reality,  important; 
and  that  better  terms  could  not  possibly  have  been 
procured  without  prolonging  the  war  at  an  enoi^ 
mous  cost    They  declar^  that  even  one  year  of 
hostilities  would  have  cost  the  country  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  millions.     On  the  other  hand,  the  co- 
alesced opposition  proclaimed  that  a  worse  peace 
could  not  have  been  concluded — that  the  treaty 
was  replete  with  infamy  and  ignominious  Eacri- 
fices,    dismembering  the  British  empire  every- 
where, and  introducing  disunion  in  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  it     Fox  challenged  ministers   to 
produce  the  treaty  which  he  had  sketched  a  few 
months  before,  and  which,  he  said,  would  prove  how 
far  he  had  been  from  yielding  thin^  which  they 
had  yielded.     The  course  of  events  m  that  part  of 
the  world,  more  than  any  preconceived  scheme, 
had  led  Lord  North  to  fix  an  attentive  and  hopeful 
eye  on  the  East  Indies,  and  to  promise  himself 
there  something  more  than  a  compensation  for  our 
loss  of  dominion  in  other  parts.    He  saw  with  un- 
affected anxiety  that  the  treaty,  by  giving  the 
French  a  fresh  footing  on  the  coast  of  Coromai^el, 
might  shake  our  rising  empire  and  re-introduce  all 
the  anarchy  of  the  old  system.     In  his  speech  he 
dwelt  with  great  ability  upon  this  point,  predicting 
hostile  leagues  between  the  French  and  Uie  native 
princes,  and  the  speedy  interruption  of  our  valu- 
able commerce.   He  condemned  nearly  every  con- 
cession made,  but  more  emphatically  the  bounda- 
ries allowed  to  the  United  States,  the  liberty  given 
to  the  French  and  Americans  to  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  surrender  to  Spain  of 
the  Floridas  and  Minorca.     He  severely  censured 
the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  American 
royalists  to  the  fury  of  their  revengeful  country- 
men, and  the  itgtt^dm^  notion  of  the  British 
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government  Eending  prayers  and  petitions  to 
congress  in  favour  of  those  victims.  Mr.  Powys 
distinguished  himself  among  the  many  who  con- 
demned as  infamous  and  monstrous  the  coalition 
between  men  so  different  as  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox.  He  said  that  this  was  indeed  a 
season  of  strange  confederacies  —  arbitrary  des- 
pots were  figuring  as  the  protectors  of  an  infant 
republic,  and  in  that  House  the  lofty  assertors 
of  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  king  were 
uniting  in  close  alliance  with  the  humble  worship- 
pers of  the  majesty  of  the  people.  Burke  said  there 
was  nothing  so  monstrous  in  such  an  alliance,  if 
any  such  had  been  formed — ^which  he  had  yet  to 
learn.  Fox  seemed  fully  to  admit  the  formation  of 
the  alliance,  and  he  undertook  its  defence  most 
eloquentlv.  One  of  the  best  arguments  he  could 
have  usea  would  have  been  to  declare  that  orators 
in  opposition  always  say  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  mean,  or  more  than  they  know  to  be  true ; 
and  that  the  best  of  oratory  is  often  little  more 
than  an  acting  for  effect.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  he  had  often  paid  a  tribute  to  the  private 
worth  of  Lord  North ;  and  that  now  that  the 
American  war,  which  had  caused  the  hostility  be- 
tween Lord  Nor^  and  him,  had  ceased,  their  ani- 
mosity also  ought  to  end.  He  declared  that  he 
had  ever  found  Lord  North  open  and  sincere  as  a 
friend,  and  honourable  and  manly  as  an  enemy, 
above  practising  subterfuges,  tricks,  and  strata- 
gems. And  no  man  could  utter  with  greater  truth 
than  Fox,  whose  very  vices  were  better  or  more 
generous  things  than  some  men's  virtues,  the 
words  which  he  added — ^'*  It  is  not  in  my  nature 
to  bear  malice,  or  live  in  ill-will ;  my  friendships 
are  perpetual,  my  enmities  not  so:  amicitUB 
sempitema^  immcitiee  placabiles**  This  most 
animated  debate  was  prolonged  till  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  when  both  the  coalition 
amendments  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  six- 
teen— the  numbers  being  224  to  208.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of 
Lord  North  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirteen,  or  by  72  to 
59.  Four  days  after —  on  the  21st  of  February — 
the  coalition  followed  up  their  victory  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions  condemning  the  recent  treaty,  though 
still  pledging  the  house  to  preserve  the  peace  in- 
violate. Lord  John,  forgetting  how  very  recently 
he  and  his  friends  had  pursued  the  same  course, 
reprehended  men  who,  with  un-£ngli&h  minds, 
could  permit  their  gloomy  imaginations  to  brood 
perpetually  over  our  own  losses,  debts,  and  dis- 
graces, without  looking  at  the  actual  state  of  our 
enemies.  He  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
France  and  Spain  were  almost  ruined  by  the  war ; 
that  Holland  was  in  a  reduced  and  helpless  con- 
dition ;  and  that,  in  America,  most  of  the  people 
had  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  ordered  by  congress 
for  continuing  the  contest.  Fox  made  a  brilliant 
display,  and  Pitt,  though  ill  and  suffering,  rose  to 
reply  to  him  :  he  spoke  from  one  o^clock  till  four 


o'clock  in  the  morning,  defending  the  treaty,  ar- 
ticle by  article,  and  vehemently  reproaching  the 
coalition,  which  he  called  an  *'  ill-omened  and 
baneful  alliance."  He  pronounced  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  the  eminent  abilities,  character,  and  pa- 
triotism of  Lord  Shelbume,  and  expressed  his 
own  indi£Ference  to  the  loss  of  power  and  the  want 
of  fortune.*  Other  hot  attacks  were  made  on  the 
coalition,  which  was  now  defended  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish  and  by  Lord  North,  as  well  as  by  Fox, 
who  said  that  it  had  arisen  only  from  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  preserve  the  constitutional  vigour 
of  the  state.  Lord  John  compared  it  to  the  coali- 
tion of  parties  in  1757,  which  had  brought  Pitt's 
father  into  office,  with  his  old  antagonist  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  which  had  ended  in  a  successful 
and  glorious  administration.  His  lordship  de- 
clared that  he  took  pride  in  being  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  coalition,  which  might  yet  save  the 
country.  Lord  North  applauded  the  amiable  and 
upright  character  of  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and 
paid  a  longer  and  a  vrarmer  tribute  to  the  abilities, 
eloquence,  genius,  and  generous  nature  of  Fox. 
**  While  I  admire  the  vast  extent  of  his  under- 
standing," said  North,  ^*  I  can  relv  on  the  goodness 
of  his  heart.  As  an  enemy  I  always  found  him 
formidable,  but  in  proportion  as  I  had  reason  to 
dread  him  while  our  principles  were  adverse,  I  < 
anticipate  greater  prospect  of  success  now  that  we 
unite  with  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  the  cause  of 
our  country."  He  allowed  that  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate that  great  orator  had  delivered  many  biiter 
things  against  him,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  had  never  charged  him  with  any  want  of 
integrity.  There  was  more  said  in  the  debate 
upon 'the  coalition  than  about  the  treaty;  but,  after 
four  in  the  morning.  Lord  John  Cavendish's  reso- 
lutions were  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventeen,  the 
numbers  being  207  to  190. 

Immediately  af^r  this  second  defeat  Lord  Shel- 
bume resigned,  but  the  rest  of  the  administration 
remained,  and  Pitt  even  continued  in  office  five 
weeks  after  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  re- 
tired, a  circumstance  which  was  considered  as 
unprecedented.  According  to  one  who  was  in  his 
closest  intimacy,  Pitt,  on,  or  even  before,  the  24th 
of  February,  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who  made 
him  the  *'  very  surprising  proposition  "  to  form  a 
cabinet  of  his  own.t  On  the  25th  Dundas  moved 
an  adjournment  for  three  days,  to  afford  time  for 
the  forming  of  a  new  cabinet.  'Jhis  motion  was 
readily  agreed  to ;  but  the  three  days  passed  with- 
out anything  being  settled,  and  when  the  House 
met  again  (on  the  28th)  neither  Dundas  nor  any 
one  else  on  that  side  said  a  word  about  the  matter. 
It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  that  day  Thomas 

•  "  Pitt,"  lays  Waberforoe,  '*  tpoka  three  honn,  tUl  foar  in  the 
norniogi  ■tomaeh  dlMrdervd,  and  actuaUy  holding  Solomon*! 
Poich  (a  portico  behind  the  old  House  of  Commous)  door  open  with 
one  hand,  while  vomiting  during  Fok*s  speech,  to  whom  he  was  to 
mplyr-^MS.  Mmm.  i»  Life  qf  fyOber/bree  bg  hi*  Mau, 
_>  Wilberforce  ;  Diary,  la  Life  by  his  Sons.  At  thU  time  Pitt  and 
Wllberforoe  were  almost  insepvahle}  Iltt,  Banlces,  and  Pepper 
Aid0n  dining  and  sleeping  sereral  days  in  the  week  at  WUberforoe't 
filla  at  Wimbledon. 
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TowDshend  had  been  sent  to  perstiade  Pitt  to  ac- 
cede to  the  king's  wishes,  but  all, in  vain.*     Day 
after  day  elapsed,  and  still  all  was  undecided.    On 
the  2nd  or  3rd  of  March  the  king  sent  for  Lord 
North,  having  previously  seen  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Guildford.      His  majesty  insisted    that   Fox 
should  be  given  up  and  excluded ;  North  refused, 
and   they  parted  on  bad  terms.      On  the   5th 
the  king  saw  Ix)rd  North  a  second  time,  but  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  break  the  coalition  .f 
On  the  12th  his  majesty  sent  for  North  a  third 
time,   and  then  commissioned  him  to  desire  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  great 
party  influence  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  to 
form  an  administration.     But   fresh  difficulties 
arose:   the  Duke  of  Portland  wotild   in  no  way 
break  the  league  which  had  been  formed  between 
his  party  and  Uie  party  of  Lord  North ;  the  king 
still  tried  to  exclude  Fox,  his  animosity  to  whom 
was  certainly  not  moderated  by  any  Christian  cha- 
rity or  by  any  constitutional  deference;  and  Fox, 
and  some  of  his  friends,  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
admission    into    the  cabinet  of  Lord   Stormont, 
whom  they  had  rejected  before;  and  on  the  24di 
of  March  it  was  currently  reported  that  all  nego- 
tiation between  the  king  and  the  coalition  was 
broken  o£f.t     On  that  evening  Mr.  Coke,  the  po- 
pular member  for  Norfolk^  moved  an  address  re- 
questing his  majesty  '*  to  consider  the  distracted  and 
unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  and  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House,  by  forming  an  administration 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as 
might  tend  to  terminate  the  unfortunate  divisions 
and  distractions   of  the  country."     The  debate 
which  ensued  was  rendered  remarkable  by  Lord 
North's  solemn  denial  of  having  ever  found,  while 
in  office,  any  secret  influence  behind  the  throne — 
for  that  cry  was  again  revived  and  was  now  ap- 
plied, not  to  Lord  Bute,  who  had  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  public  eye,  but  to  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  £arl  of  Liverpool.     Coke's  motion  was 
carried  in  a  very  full  House  with  only  four  dis- 
sentient voices.     His  majesty  replied  to  this  ad- 
dress, that  it  was  his  **  earnest  desire  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  faithful  Conmions."     But,  though  more  than  a 
month  had  passed  since  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Shdbume,  nothing  was  done.      On  the  31st  of 
March  Lord  Surrey  moved  another  and  stronger 
address,  *'  to  assure  his  majesty  that  all  delays  in 
a  matter  of  this  moment  have  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  authority  of  his  government ; 
and  most  humbly  to  entreat  that  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  might  quiet  the  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension of  his  faithful  subjects."     But,  as  it 
was  intimated  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  had  that  day  re- 
signed as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  motion  was 
ultimately  withdrawn.    Two  days  after  this  the 
king  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  coalition,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  this  long  ministerial  interregnum, 
which,  however,  was  not  so  long  by  six  weeks  as  the 

•  Wilbe^foroe;  Diary,  In  Life  by  liis  Sow. 
t  Id.    Id.  t  Id.   Id. 


ministerial  hiatus  in  the  year  1*757.    The  Duke  of 
Portland  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  l^ord 
North  secretary  for  home  afiairs,  and  Mr.  Fox  se- 
cretary for  foreign  afiairs ;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  got 
the  privy  seal ;  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  reap- 
pointed chanceUor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  AdminJ 
Lord  Keppel,    who  had  quitted  the  Shelbmrne 
party,  and  resigned  in  January  on  account  of  ibe 
treaty  of  peace,  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  die 
admiralty.    The  wishes  of  the  king  were  complied 
with  as  regarded   Lord  Stormont,  who   became 
president  of  the  council;  but  that  other  king's 
man.   Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  had  hcea 
admitted  before  at  the  formation  of  the  Rockiiig- 
ham  cabinet,  when  Stormont  had  been  exdnded, 
was  now,  in   his  turn,  barred  and  pot   to  dM 
ban:  the  great  seal  was  given  in  commiscion 
to  Lord  Loughborough,  Mr.  Justice  Ashhunt,  and 
Mr.  Baron  Hotham ;  and  the  aged  Lord  Mans- 
field accepted  the  temporary  office  of  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  Lord  Townshend   became 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Colonel  Fitspa- 
trick  secretary  at  war,  Burke  again  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  Charles  Townshend  treasurer  of  the 
navy.    These  seven — Portland,  North,  Fox,   Ca» 
vendish,  Carlisle,  Keppel,  and  Stormont— formed 
the  new  cabinet.     Lord  Sandwich,  who  still   en- 
joyed the  protection  of  North,  and  whose  porexty 
was  notorious,  was  gratified  with  the  rangership  of 
St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks ;  and  his  son.  Lord 
Hinchinbroke,  was  made  master  of  the   buck* 
hounds;  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Lee  took  again  tke 
places  of  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  Sheridan, 
whose  poverty  and  eloquence  were  equally  conspi* 
cuous,  became  secretary  to  the  treasury,  having  for 
his   colleague   Burke's    brother  Richard ;    Lord 
North's  sou  (Colonel  North)  and  the  Honoorable 
Mr.  St.  John  were  appointed  under  secretaries  of 
state;    the  Earl  of  Northington  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  William  Windham 
secretary  for  that  kingdom.    Among  other  house- 
hold changes  the  Earl  of  Jersey  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners.     No  pains  were 
taken  at  court  to  conceal  the  dislike  to  all  tfiese 
changes ;  and,  as  the  coalition,  in  spite  of  all  the 
eloquence  employed  to  defend  it,  was  at  first  start- 
ling and  then  odious  to  the  country,  it  was  pre- 
sently seen  that  this  administration  would  not  last 
longer  than  Lord  Shelbume's.    Fox,  who  was  ibt 
real  head  of  it,  saw  that  his  popularity  was  de- 
clining, and  the  king's  aversion  to  him  increaaing 
every  day ;  and  that,  of  all  experiments  in  politics, 
coalitions  are  apt  to  prove  the  most  dangerous. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  the  new  cabi- 
net were  obliged  to  propose,  was  a  loan  of  twdve 
millions ;  and  a  stamp-duty  on  receipts  soon  fol- 
lowed. As  the  loan  presently  bore  a  high  pre- 
mium, it  was  attacked  by  the  present  opposition 
precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  Fox  and  his 
friends  had  attacked  Lord  North's  loan  in  1781. 
The  defence,  also,  was  much  the  same  as  on  that 
occasion,  with  the  additional  strong  argument  that 
Lord  Shelbume's  ministry  had  left  an  empty  trca- 
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sury.  The  stamp-duty^  also,  was  furiously  assailed 
by  the  opposition,and  warmly  defended  by  the  new. 
administration  as  an  excellent  mode  of  raising  re- 
venue. Pitt,  while  chancellor  of , the  exchequer, 
had  been  importuned  to  reproduce  his  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  he  declined  the  under- 
taking till  the  cabinet  was  changed.  On  the  7th 
of  May  he  moved  three  resolutions: — 1.  That  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  preventing 
bribery  and  expense  at  elections.  2.  That,  when 
the  majority  of  voters  in  any  borough  should  be 
convicted  of  corruption,  the  borough  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  the  minority,  not  convicted, 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  county.  3.  That  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  number  of  county  members, 
and  of  representatives  of  the  metropolis.  Varying 
upon  that  point,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him, 
Pitt  now  defended  the  rotten  boroughs,  as  necessary 
deformities,  which  might  disfigure  the  constitution, 
but  which  could  not  be  removed  without  risking 
a  terrible  catastrophe.  As  Chatham  had  once 
done,  he  maintained  that  increasing  the  number  of 
county  members  would  give  new  life  and  vigour  to 
the  constitution.  He  would  not  fix  the  specific 
number,  but  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in- 
cluding the  new  members  for  the  metropolis,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  representatives  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  House.  After  a  long  debate,  and  a  very 
remarkable  speech  from  Lord  North,  who  ridiculed 
the  project,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  293  to  149. 
Some  very  important  debates  took  place  on  the 
modes  of  arranging  our  commercial  intercourse 
widi  the  United  States,  the  importance  of  whose 
trade  was  ably  explained  by  Gibbon's  friend, 
Holroyd  (now  Lord  Sheffield),  both  in  speeches  in 
parliament  and  in  publications.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  repealing  the  restraining  act,  and  other 
obstacles  were  removed  by  a  temporary  bill,  vest- 
ing in  the  crown  the  power  of  making  future  regu- 
lations. The  fate  of  the  American  royalists  was 
also  discussed,  and  with  much  good  feeling  on  all 
sides.  Scarcely  any  one  believed  that  congress,  or 
the  several  state  governments,  would  pay  much 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  England ;  or 
that  the  unfortunate  partisans  would  be  allowed  to 
recover  their  property,  or  had  any  other  chance  of 
compensation  tlum  wluit  might  be  found  in  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Great  Britain.  An  act  was  passed 
appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  their 
losses  and  services;  and  a  committee  of  supply 
agreed  to  allow  half-pay  to  all  the  American  of- 
ficers who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  though 
only  in  volunteer  corps.  A  host  of  these  royalists 
soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  quit  their  na- 
tive country  for  ever.  Counting  all  classes  and 
conditions,  they  subsequently  received^  in  various 
parliamentary  grants,  somewhaAimore  than  twelve 
millions  of  mon^. 

On  the  l7th  of  June  a  remarkable  petition — ^the 
first  of  so  many — was  presented  to  parliament  by 
the  Quak^ft  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  considered  as  little  more  than  a 
romantic  aspiration  of  the  amiable  enthusiasts  who 


had  sent  it  up,  and  after  a  very  short  debate  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  It  was  not  until 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  had  entered  upon  their 
high  mission,  and  had  persevered  in  it  for  some 
years,  that  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  awakened 
and  excited  by  this  great  question.  On  the  23rd' 
of  June  a  message  was  delivered  from  the  king  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  to  their 
consideration  the  forming  of  a  separate  establish- 
ment for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  now  at- 
tained his  twenty-first  year,  and  whose  debts  and 
extravagance  were  already  the  talk  of  the  town. 
As  the  prince  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  Mr. 
Fox,  and  linked  with  the  coalition  ministry,  which 
still  commanded  a  great  majority  in  the  Commons, 
there  was  no  risk  of  parliamentary  parsimony. 
^t  the  king,  who  was  very  anxious  to  break  the 
connexion  between  his  heir  and  his  present  minis- 
ters, had  put  his  decided  negative  upon  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  plan  for  allowing  the  prince  a  huti' 
dred  thousand  a-year,  saying  that  he  could  not 
think  of  burthening  his  people  by  so  large  a  grant, 
and  encouraging  the  prince  in  his  habits  of  expense ; 
and,  though  Portland  and  his  colleagues  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  prince  to  procure  him  the  larger 
amount,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  king's 
will,  which  was  that  Jifty  thousand  a-year  should 
be  allotted  by  himself  out  of  the  civil  list,  and 
that  Parliament  should  merely  grant  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  as  an  out-fit.  A  vote  to  this  effect 
was  carried  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
House  would  soon  be  called  upon  again  to  pay  the 
debts  accumulated  on  the  civil  list.  The  prince, 
fully  aware  that  the  limitation  of  his  income  pro- 
ceeded from  his  father  alone,  continued  his  close 
intimacy  with  Fox,  whom  his  father  abhorred,  and 
gave  all  the  countenance  he  could — which  was 
little  enough  at  this  moment — ^to  the  coalition. 
On  the  16th  of  July  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
Mr.  Pitt  went  over  to  France  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force and  Mr.  Elliot  to  improve  his  French,  and  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  court.  The  king  remained 
groaning  under  the  ministry  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  with  the  Dutch  were  signed  at  PWis, 
Great  Britain  obtaining  the  cession  of  Negapatam, 
and  restoring  Trincomalee  and  all  her  other  con- 
quests. .  On  the  very  next  day  the  definitive  trea- 
ties with  France,  Spain,  and  America  were  signed 
at  the  same  place.  Shortly  after,  when  Adams 
arrived  as  envoy  from  the  United  States,  the  king 
said  to  him,  at  his  first  audience — ^  I  was  the  last 
man  in  the  kingdom.  Sir,  to  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  America ;  but,  now  it  is  granted,  I 
shall  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  sanction  a 
violation  of  it."  -  Adams,  it  is  said,  was  much 
affected  with  the  interview,  and  retired  from  it  with 
altered  sentiments  as  to  the  real  character  of 
George  lU.  Jay,  also,  who  had  written  so  cona- 
derable  a  part  of  the  American  manifestos  and 
revolutionary  documents,  in  which  the  king  was 
described    as    an   unfeeling  and  savage  tyrant. 
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thiretiiig  for  tbe  blood  of  his  subjects,  was  con- 
strained to  confess,  a  year  or  two  later,  when  he 
was  brought  personally  in  contact  with  him,  that 
he  had  overcharged  his  picture,  that  the  kinff  had 
nany  virtues  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  abi- 
lity, and  that,  instead  of  being  hated,  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  English  people.*  Of  all  the  public 
men  whom  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  who 
afterwards  visited  England,  Jefferson  appears  to 
have)  been  the  least  susceptible  of  a  return  to 
friendly  feeliug,  and  the  most  disposed  to  under- 
rate, not  merely  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  but 
also  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  beauty 
and  productiveness  of  the  country .f 

When  parliament  re-assembled — on  the  1 1th  of 
November — the  Prince  of  Wales  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  avl 
Fox  produced  his  famous  India  Bills,  which  be- 
came the  immediate  cause  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
coalition  ministry.  The  first  of  these  bills  was  for 
**  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proprietors  and  the  public.'*  Fox  proposed 
that  these  directors  should  be  seven  in  number,  to 
be  nominated,  in  the  first  inHance  by  parlies 
metU^  and  a^rwards  by  the  crown,  to  act  ibr  four 
years  ;  but  there  were  to  be  added  nine  assistant- 
directors,  to  be  chosen  in  open  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  proprietors  of  Eistst  India  stock.  The 
seven  directors  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  entire 
management  of  the  ^rritorial  possessions  and  re- 
venues of  the  company ;  and  the  nine  assistant- 
directors  acting  under  them  were  to  manage  the 
commercial  concerns  of  the  company ;  and  both 
classes  were  to  be  removeable  by  the  king,  on 
addreus  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The 
second  bill, — '*  for  the  better  government  of  the 
territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in  India'' 
— related  chiefly  to  the  powers  to  be  granted  to 
the  govemor*geueral  and  council  in  India,  and  to 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  the  natives. 
It  contained  much  that  was  good  and  admirable, 
and  was  decidedly  calculated  to  attain  the  end 
proposed  by  Fox — to  annihilate  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, and  improve  the  political  and  social,  the 
moral  and  physical,  condition  of  thirty  millions  of 
people.  But  it  was  opposed  as  a  most  dangerous 
measure  on  grounds  altogether  distinct  from  that 
of  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  securing  a  good  go- 
vernment to  the  people  of  India.  According  to  a 
rumour  current  at  the  time,  the  cabinet-excluded 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  frequent  access  to  the 
king,  early  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to 
prejudice  the  royal  mind  by  representing  the 
whole  scheme  as  calculated  to  render  ministers, 
who,  in  fact,  would  have  the  appointment  of  the 
seven  great  directors,  independent  of  the  crown, 
through  the  mighty  India  influence  they  would  ac- 
quire ;  and  as  containing  many  clauses  that  must 
injure,  and  that  might  even  subvert,  the  British 
constitution.    Fox,  however,  encountmd  no  oppo* 

*  Life  and  Opinions  of  Jay,  bv  hit  Son. 
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sition  till  the  first  of  the  two  bills  had  been  once 
read — on  the  20th  of  November — and  it  was 
moved  that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  Aatt 
day  week.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  W. 
W.  Grenville  (afterwards  Lord  Grcnville),  who 
denounced  the  plan  as  one  of  the  most  idanning 
nature,  involving  the  most  daring  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  company,  and  putting  an 
extent  of  patronaee  into  the  hands  of  ministers 
which  would  enable  them  to  defy  both  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  crown.  Grenville  moved  that  the 
second  reading  should  be  postponed  till  after  the 
Christmas  recess;  and  he  was  supported  by  his 
relative,  Pitt,  by  Dundas,  Jenkinson,  and  other 
members,  including  Mr.  John  Scott,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  on  this  night  spoke  in 
parliament  for  the  first  time,  as  did  also,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor)  Erskine.  Fox  exerted  himself  great!  j ; 
but  Lord  North  was  absent  on  account  of  indispo*^ 
sition.  Grenville,  contented  with  having  made  « 
beginning,  did  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 
The  second  reading,  therefore,  came  on  on  the  2Tth, 
and  then  there  arose  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
animated  of  debates.  Pitt  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  till  the  next  day,  on  the  pretext  that 
members  ought  to  have  time  allowed  them  to  study 
certain  papers  and  statements  of  figures  on  which 
ministers  grounded  some  of  their  arguments. 
Fox,  who  protested  against  any  delay  at  this  stage, 
again  exerted  himself  with  wonderfiil  eloquence 
and  ability ;  and  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
Pitt's  motion  was  rejected  by  229  against  120. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  second  time.  On 
the  1st  of  December  another  great  struggle  took 

Elace  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee, 
iurke,  who  is  said  to  have  been  even  more  than 
Fox  the  real  author  of  the  India  scheme,  was  the 
principal  orator  on  this  occasion,  and  delivered  a 
speech  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the 
British  parliament,  equally  full  of  minute  in- 
formation and  eloquence — for  Burke  had  long  and 
laboriously  studied  the  complicated  afliairs  of  India. 
Lord  North,  though  still  unwell,  took  a  warm 
part  in  this  night's  debate,  defending  the  bilL 
Pitt  pledged  himself  that,  if  the  House  would 
throw  out  the  present  bill,  he  would  bring  forward 
another,  which  would  answer  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  without  the  violence  or  danger  of  the 
measure  then  before  them.  Again  it  was  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning  before  a  division  took 
place ;  but  then  the  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee was  carried  by  217  against  103.  Oh  the 
8th  of  December  the  third  reacttng  was  carried 
by  208  against  102.  These  were  great  and  tri- 
umphant majorities,  and  Fox,  it  appears,  thought 
he  had  reason  to  4ope  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lords,  although  the  king  had  resolutely  opposed 
a  new  and  copious  creation  of  Whig  peers.  Gn 
the  very  next  day,  the  9th  of  December,  the  bin 
was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Fox,  attended 
by  a  great  body  of  the  Commons.  Though  allowed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  first  reading,  it  was  at  once 
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reprobated  by  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  by  Lord  Temple,  who  since  his  re- 
call from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  had  risen 
greatly  in  court  favour,  and  had  had  repeated  in- 
terviews with  the  king  to  concert  measures  for 
relieving  him  from  the  coalition.  Temple  de- 
scribed the  whole  bill  as  infamous,  Thurlow, 
bending  his  heavy  brows,  making  up  his  most 
solemn  face,  and  looking  full  in  the  face  of  ike 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  attending  the  debate  as 
a  peer,  to  vote  for  it,  proclaimed,  with  his  sonorous 
voice,  that,  if  the  bill  passed,  the  crown  of  England 
would  no  loneer  be  worth  a  man  of  honour's 
wearing.  "  The  king,"  he  added,  "  will,  in  fact, 
take  the  diadem  from  his  own  h^  and  place  it 
on  the  head  of  Mr.  Fox !"  The  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  1 5th.  On  that  day  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  nominal  premier,  said  he  must  men- 
tion a  matter  that  materially  concerned  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country : — a  rumour  had  prevailed 
for  the  last  three  davs  that  had  given  him  very 
great  alarm;  and  in  that  rumour  the  name  of  the 
most  sacred  character  in  the  kingdom  had  been 
aspersed,  and  the  name  of  one  of  their  lordships, 
he  hoped,  abused.  The  report  alluded  to,  md 
which  appears  to  have  been  substantially  true,  was, 
that  the  king,  in  a  private  audience,  had  given 
Lord  Temple  a  note,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
stating  *'  that  his  majesty  would  deem  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his 
eneinies ;  and  that,  if  Lord  Temple  could  put  this 
in  stiU  stronger  words,  he  had  full  authority  to  do 
so."  After  a  few  words  from  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  read  a  newspaper  paragraph  in  which 
Earl  Temple  was  mentioned  by  name,  the  latter 
noble  lord  rose  and  said  that  his  defence  must  be 
unparliamentary,  as  the  attack  and  the  mention  of 
his  name  had  beent  but  that  he  must  insist  upon 
being  heard.  He  called  upon  the  noble  duke  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  to  make  a  specific  charge, 
which  he  would  meet  directly:  he  allowed  that 
his  majesty  had  recently  honoured  him  with  a  con- 
ference, and  that  he  had  given  his  advice ;  what 
'  that  advice  had  been  he  would  not  then  say ;  but 
he  would  tell  their  lordships  negatively  what  it  was 
not: --it  was  not  friendly  to  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  bill !  Earl  Fitzwilliam  professed  to 
receive  this  as  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  to 
understand  that  Lord  Temple  had  totally  denied 
the  alarming  rumour,  which  was  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  the  idle  breath  of  calumny, — ^the  mise- 
rable artifice  of  the  day.  But  Temple  immedi- 
ately begged  that  the  noble  earl  would  not  give  to 
his  wordb  an  interpretation  which  they  did  not 
bear.  He  had  said  that  the  rumour,  whatever  it 
was,  affected  not  him,  while  flung  out  in  a  loose 
and  vague  manner.  What  the  newspaper  reports 
might  be,  he  knew  not  and  cared  not.  If  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  had  spoken 
out,  and  said  clearly  what  he  had  alluded  to,  he 
should  have  known  what  to  reoly.  He  begged  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  he  had  explained  no 
tittle  of  the  conference  which  he  had  held  with  his 


majesty  in  the  closet :  he  had  neither  said  what 
was  the  advice  he  had  given,  nor  what  the  result 
of  the  conference ;  but  that  he  never  should  be 
ashamed  to  avow  the  advice,  nor  would  he  he- 
sitate to  publish  what  he  was  empowered  to 
communicate  when  he  was  properly  called  upon 
to  do  so.  The  real  efiectof  tne  advice  and  of  the 
king's  billet  was  seen  upon  a  division.  After  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  second  time,  the  opposition 
moved  for  an  adjournment  till  the  following  day, 
in  order  to  give  a  further  opportunity  for  hearing 
evidence  and  counsel  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  had  petitioned 
against  the  bill;  and  this  motion  was  carried 
against  ministers  bv  a  majority  of  eight,  the  num- 
bers being  87  against  79.  Several  lords,  chiefly 
such  as  were  of  the  king's  household,  had  a  few 
hours  before  withdrawn  their  proxies  which  they 
had  entrusted  to  ministers;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  did  not  vote  at  all.  On  the  Tery  same 
evening  the  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Baker,  took  into  consideration  the  rumour  about 
Lord  Temple  and  the  king's  strong  note,  and  voted 
the  two  following  resolutions  :—!•  *^  That  it  is 
now  necessary  to  declare  that,  to  report  any  opi- 
nion, or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majesty,  upon 
any  bill,  or  other  proceeding,  depending  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence  the 
votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  2.  That  this  House  will,  on  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation."  The 
majority  which  carried  these  resolutions  was 
nearly  two  to  .one,  the  numbers  being  153  against 
80.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Fox  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  the  rumour  did  not  rest 
upon  mere  newspaper  reports  or  verbal  gossip. 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  written  record  to  he  pro- 
duced. This  letter  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance 
with  the  lie  of  the  day."  And  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  and  read  a  copy  of  the  note  which  Uie  king 
was  said  to  have  given  to  Temple.  When  Fox  had 
sat  down,  after  a  long  speech,  W.  Grenville  stated 
that,  having  taken  down  the  words  read  as  the 
king's  note,  he  had  shown  them  to  his  noble  rela- 
tion (Temple),  and  his  lordship  had  authorised 
him  to  say  that  such  words  had  never  been  made 
use  of  by  him.  Fox,  in  reply,  said  that,  if  Mr. 
Grenville  had  authority  to  say  no  more  than  what 
he  had  said,  he  had  authority  to  cay  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  and  he  asked  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man or  any  other  person  would  aflirm  that  the 
noble  earl  had  not  made  use  of  some  words  to  the 
same  effect  as  those  which  he  had  read — words 
calculated  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
use  of  the  royal  name.  It  appears  that  no  answer 
was  given  to  this  direct  question.  Fox  followed 
up  a  tremendous  diatribe  against  back-stairs'  lords 
and  bedchamber  politicians^  and  closet  conferences, 
by  the  declaration  that  he  was  willing  and  ready 
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to  forego  all  sach  underhand  influence — ^that  he 
would  not  even  be  the  minister  of  a  great  and  free 
people  on  any  condition  derogatory  to  his  honour 
and  independence  as  a  private  gentleman.  In  the 
debate  Pitt,  with  the  cold,  sarcastic  manner  which 
was  natural  to  him  even  in  his  early  days,  said 
that  ministers  ought  instantly  to  resign,  as  it  was 
evident,  even  from  their  own  confessions,  that  they 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  The 
reply  of  Fox  to  this  argument  was  tremendous ; 
and  in  it  Pitt's  "  usual  consequence  and  triumph" 
were  not  overlooked.  He  spoke  of  his  own  glo- 
rious and  independent  majority  in  the  Commons, 
and  of  the  private  cabal  consequently  convened 
elsewhere.  *'  It  was  natural,"  said  he,  '*  to  ex 
pect  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  backward  to 
spurn  at  such  an  interference.  This  circumstance 
affords  all  the  advantage  the/ wished.  I  could 
not  be  easy  in  my  situation  under  the  discovery  of 
such  an  insult;  and  this  critical  moment  is 
eagerly  embraced  to  goad  me  from  office,  to  up- 
braid me  with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the 
hint,  to  remind  me  in  public  of  the  fate  which  I 
owe  to  secret  advice.  When  that  hour  comes — 
and  it  may  not  be  veiy  distant — that  shall  dismiss 
me  from  the  service  of  the  public,  the  honourable 
gentleman's  example  of  lingering  in  office  after 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  that  he  should  quit  it 
shall  not  be  mine.  Although  I  did  not  come  in 
by  the  fiat  of  majesty,  by  that  fiat  I  am  not  unwil- 
ling to  go  out."  He  added,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  act  with  caution  as  well  as  spirit. 
•*  We  have  been  repeatedly  reminded,"  said  he, 
"  of  our  disagreeable  situation;  but  the  chief  fact 
to  which  we  owe  this  inconveniency  was  only  not 
foreseen  from  an  idle  opinion  that  no  man  could 
be  base  and  servile  enough  to  undertake  it !  But 
now  our  eyes  are  open  to  transactions  of  which 
ocular  demonstration  only  could  have  convinced 
us.  We  only  beg  that,  when  the  revolution 
which  it  is  supposed  may  be  effected  in  the  royal 
breast  is  authentically  announced,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves.  I  will  apprize 
gentlemen,  however,  that  the  situation  of  ministers 
is  at  present  extremely  delicate.  They  stand 
pledged  to  the  public,  and  a  very  honourable  ma- 
jority ofthis  Huuse,  not  to  relinquish  the  affairs  of 
the  state  while  in  so  much  anarchy  and  distrac- 
tion  I  accepted  of  office  at  the  obvious 

inclination  of  this  House ;  I  shall  not  hold  it  a 
moment  after  the  least  hint  from  them  to  resume  a 
private  station."  As  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
was  apprehended,  Mr.  Erskine,  as  an  addition  to 
the  resolutions  already  carried,  moved  another, 
pledging  the  House  to  pursue,  with  unremitting 
attention,  the  consideration  of  a  suitable  remedy 
for  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  India ;  and 
concluding  with  the  words — "  that  this  House 
will  consider  as  an  enemy  to  this  country  any  per- 
son who  shall  presume  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
prevent  or  in  any  manner  interrupt  the  discharge 
of  this  important  duty."  All  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  debate  the  mo- 


tion was  warmly  attacked  as  an  invasion  of  the 
king's  prerogative.  The-  entire  resolution  wai, 
nevertheless,  carried  by  147  against  13. 

All  this  passed  on  Wednesday,  the  llth.  The 
next  day  was  employed  by  the  king  in  making  dis- 
positions for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet;  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  Thursday,  the  18tii, 
a  messenger  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
his  majesty's  orders,  *'  that  they  should  deliver  up 
the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  send  them  by  the 
Under-Secretaries,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Nepeaa,  as 
a  personal  interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him."  Fox,  who  had  not  the  habit  of 
early. hours,  complied  immediately;  but  Lord 
North  was  a-bed  and  asleep,  and  when  he  woke  he 
could  not  lay  his  hand  on  his  seal^  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Colonel  North,  his  ion, 
and  one  of  his  under-secretaries.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  colonel  was  found,  and  the  precious  sym- 
bol was  sent  to  St.  James's.  The  king  then  deli- 
vered both  seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Temple, 
and  returned  to  the  queen's  house.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day— ^e  19th  of  December — Temple  sent 
letters  of  dismission  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  coalition  cabinet  At  the  same  time,  Pitt, 
though  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  Earl  Gower,  president  of  the  council; 
and  Temple,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Commons  assembled,  Lord 
North  confirmed  the  reports  in  circulation,  by 
taking  his  place  on  the  opposition  bench.  He 
was  presently  followed  by  Fox,  who  sat  down  by 
his  side,  and  then  by  Burke,  General  Conway, 
General  Burgoyne,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Loid 
Surrey,  and  other  conspicuous  members ;  and,  the 
House  beginning  to  fill  soon  after,  a  most  formid- 
able body  appeared  on  the  opposition  side,  while 
the  benches  on  the  treasury  side  were  very  thinly 
occupied.  The  first  thing  done  was  the  moving 
a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  for  which 
Pitt  had  sat.  Mr.  Dundas  then  moved  that,  in 
order  to  carry  the  land-tax  bill  through  the  House 
in  time  to  meet  large  payments  that  were  to  be 
made  by  the  treasury  on  the  5th  of  January,  the 
House  should  meet  on  the  next  day— a  Saturday— 
instead  of  being  adjourned,  as  usual,  till  the  Mon- 
day. As  the  expelled  party  thought  that  the  court 
meant  to  hurry  over  the  voting  of  the  supplies, 
that  it  might  immediately  proceed  to  a  dissolution, 
Mr.  Fox  rose  and  opposed  this  motion,  which  was 
rejected  without  a  division.  In  his  speech.  Fox 
averred  that  a  dissolution  would  draw  down  dread- 
ful calamities  upon  the  nation ;  he  declared  that  he 
meant  not  to  question  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
but  must  hold  ministers  answerable  for  any  wanton 
or  imprudent  exercise  of  that  prerogative ;  that  no 
one  could  say  that  such  a  prerogative  ought  to  be 
exercised  merely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an 
ambitious  young  man;  and  that  if  a  dissolution 
should  take  place  without  solid  and  substantial 
reasons  being  assigned  for  it,  he  would  in  the  next 
parliament  move  a  very  serious  inquiry  into  the 
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business,  and  bring  the  advisers  of  it  to  accoont. 
Earl  Temple,  the  active  agent  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  coalition,  now  resigned  on  the  22nd  the  place 
which  he  had  accepted  on  the  18th ;  upon  which 
Viscount  Sydn^  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home,  and  the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  for 
the  foreign  department*  At  the  same  time,  the 
new  cabinet  was  completed  by  the  additional  ap- 
pointments of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  as  lord  privy 
seal,  of  Earl  Howe  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  of  Lord  Thurlow  as  chancellor.  A  few  weeks 
afterward?,  however,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
transferred  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  on  which 
Earl  Gower  took  the  privy  seal,  and  was  succeeded 
as  president  of  the  council  by  Lord  Camden.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  made  master-general  of 
the  ordnance  without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  Mr. 
William  W.  Grenville  and  Lord  Mulgrave  became 
joint  paymasters  of  the  forces ;  Mr.  Dundas,  trea- 
surer of  the  navy;  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Rose 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Steele,  secretaries  of  the  treasury ; 
Mr.  Lloyd  (afterwards  Jjord)  Kenyon,  attorney- 
general  ;  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Arden,  solicitor-general. 
The  very  large  majority  by  which  the  ministers 
found  themselves  opposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons permitted  the  land-tax  to  pass ;  but  on  the 
very  same  day — ^the  22nd — ^Mr.  Erskine  moved 
an  address  to  his  majesty  not  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  but  to  be  graciously  pleased  to 
hearken  to  the  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons, 
and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of  particular  persons, 
who  might  have  private  interests  of  their  own, 
reparate  from  the  ^  true  interests  of  his  majesty  and 
his  people.  Pitt  had  not  yet  been  re-elected,  but 
his  friend  Mr.  Bankes,  of  CJorfe  Castle,  declared 
that  he  was  authorised  to  state  that  be  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  advise  either  a  dissolution  or 
a  prorogation ;  and  that,  if  either  of  these  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to,  Mr.  Pitt  would  unquestion- 
ably resign !  Erskine's  motion  was,  nevertheless, 
pressed,  and  was  finally  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion. During  this  debate  Lord  North  eulogised 
Fox  as  the  best  and  the  most  honourable  of  men 
and  statesmen.  Some  one  spoke  of  Mr.  Fox  as 
having  resigned.  "  No,"  said  North,  "  my  right 
honourable  friend  did  not  resign ;  he  was  turned 
out ;  I  was  turned  out;  we  were  all  turned  out,** 
The  king's  answer  to  the  address  moved  by  Erskine 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  24th  (Christmas- 
eve),  and  it  contained  an  assurance  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  interrupt  their  meeting  by  any 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  either  by  prorogation 
or  dissolution.  Fox  immediately  remarked  that 
this  was  merely  a  promise  that  they  should  not  be 
prevented  from  meeting  again  after  the  Christmas 
recess ;  and  he  suggested  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances that  recess  ought  to  be  a  very  short 
one.  He  said  he  knew  that  the  present  ministers 
•  could  not  stand  long,  and  he  spoke  of  the  youth  of 
some  of  them  as  the  only  possible  excuse  for  their 
rashness  in  accepting  office  at  all.  It  was  re- 
solved to  adjourn  only  till  the  12th  of  January.* 

•  Pari.  Hi<t.~Axm.   Begitt.— >Ch*xigei  of  Adminiitrfttion   nnd 
VOL.   I. 


A.D.  1784.— When  the  House  reassembled,' Pitt 
and  the  other  members  of  the  government  who  had 
been  re-elected  appeared  in  their  places.  Fox  im- 
mediately moved  the  resumption  of  the  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  After  a  debate  which 
lasted  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  motion 
was  carried  against  Pitt;  but  by  a  majority  of  no 
more  than  thirty-nine — or,  by  232  against  193. 
Imputations  were  thrown  out  that  the  ministerial 
minority  had  been  raised  by  unfair  methods  and 
influences ;  but  Erskine  nevertheless  described  the 
youthful  premier  as  about  to  be  hurled  from  hia 
eminence  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  fierce  contention 
men  thought  not  of  rest.  The  House  immediately 
resolved  itself  into  committee,  and  Fox  moved  are- 
solution  declaring  **the  payment  of  any  public 
money  for  services  voted  in  the  present  session, 
after  parliament  should  be  prorogued  or  dissolved, 
if  such  events  should  take  place  before  an  act 
should  have  passed  appropriating  the  supplies  to 
such  services,  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor." This  was  carried,  after  a  short  debate, 
without  a  division.  Fox  then  moved  another  reso- 
lution, deferring  the  second  reading  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill  till  the  23rd  of  February;  and  this  was  car- 
ried in  the  same  manner.  Lord  Surrey  then  stood 
forward,  and  moved,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary,  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  there 
should  be  an  administration  which  has  the  confi- 
dence of  this  House  and  the  public  ;"  and,  after 
an  attempted  amendment  by  Dundas,  this  resolu- 
tion too  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  Lord 
Surrey  next  moved,  "That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  late  changes  in  his  ma- 
jesty'* councils  were  immediately  preceded  by 
dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  his  majesty's 
sacred  name  had  been  unconstitutionally  abused 
to  affect  the  deliberations  of  parliament,  and  that 
the  appointments  made  were  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances hew  and  extraordinary,  and  such  as 
did  not  conciliate  or  engage  the  confidence  of  the 
House."  A  warm  debate  followed,  and  when  it 
was  past  six  in  the  morning  Dundas  moved  an 
adjournment.  Upon  this  question  the  House 
divided,  and  the  new  ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  fifly^four^  the  numbers  being  196  to 
142.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Pitt  declared 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  country  upon  one  single,  plain,  intelligible 
principle,  by  which  he  desired  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  people,  namely,  to  save  the  country  from  the 
India  bill,  which  threatened  destruction  to  its 
liberties.  The  House  at  last  adjourned  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  did  not  re-as- 
serable  till  Wednesday,  the  14th,  when  Pitt  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  he  explained  at  great  length,  for  the  better 
government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Fox  criticised  the  proposed 
measure  with  great  severity;  but  no  opposition  was 
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made  to  the  motion,  and  the  Houae  diverged  to 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  corruption  and  of 
attempts  to  purchase  votes.    On  the  16th,  Pitt's 
India  bill  was  read  a  first  time  with  very  little  de- 
hate  ;  and,  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
being  then  resumed.  Lord  Charles  Spencer  moved 
a  resolution,  declaring,  "  that,  after  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  House,  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers  in  office  was  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his 
majesty  and  his  people."    This  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-one,  the  numbers  being  206  to 
185.     During  the  debate,  Mr.  Powys  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  an  accommodation  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  or  a  coalition  between  Fox  and  Pitt. 
Fox  spoke  as  if  the  thing  were  feasible,  but  Pitt 
carefully  avoided  committing  himself  on  that  deli- 
cate subject.     When  the  House  met  again  on  the 
20th,  Pitt  found  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen ;  but  he  repeated  the 
declaration  made  on  the  previous  evening  by  Fox, 
that  a  union  not  founded  on  principle  would  be 
fallacious  and  dangerous.     On  Friday,  the  23rd, 
the  new  India  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without 
opposition ;  but  a  long  debate  took  place  upon  the 
motion  for  committing  the  bill,  which,  on  a  divi- 
sion, was  negatived,  and  the  bill  consequently 
thrown  out,  by  222  against  214.     Upon  this.  Fox 
moved  for,  and  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  a  new 
bill  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject.     As  the  oppo- 
sition apprehended  that  these  triumphs,  thus  car- 
ried by  constantly  diminishing  numbers,  would 
only  hasten  the  dissolution,  they  endeavoured  to 
extract  from  the  young  premier  his  interpretation 
of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  royal  promise  on  that 
head ;  but  Pitt  preserved  an  obstinate  silence,  and 
the  House,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  adjourned 
to  the  next  or  rather  the  same  day,  Saturday,  at 
twelve.     When  they  met  again  the  same  question 
was  put,  and  the  same  silence  preserved  by  the 
young  and  haughty  minister,  as  to  the  king's  inten- 
tion of  dissolving  them.     On  Monday,  the  26th, 
Mr.  Eden  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  the  firm 
reliance  of  the  House,  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted either  by  a  prorogation  or  a  dissolution 
from  considering  of  proper  measures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  for  supporting  the  public  credit.     Mr.  Pitt 
then  rose  and  said,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the 
royal  word  could  be  considered  pledged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  motion ;  but  he  added,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent Situation  of  affairs,  he  thought  a  dissolution 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  detriment 
and  disadvantage,  and  therefore  he  would  nut  advise 
any  such  exercise  of  the  prerogative.     Mr.  £den*s 
resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and 
the  House  adjourned  to  the  29th.     The  three  days 
that  intervened  were  employed  in  anxious  but  use- 
less efforts  to  bring  about  a  coalition.     Mr.  Gros- 
venor,  member  for  Chester,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  two  parties,   and  about  seventy 
gentlemen  met  at  the  St.  Alban's  tavern,  where  an 


address  was  agreed  upon,  and  trsasmitbed  to  the 
Duke  of  Portlmid  and  Mr.  Pitt»  entreating  them  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that,  by  a  liberal  and  unreserved  confidence^ 
every  impediment  to  their  cordial  co-operaticni 
might  be  removed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  innsted 
thi^  before  he  met  Mr.  Pitt,  the  latter  should  reaigii ; 
and  this  Pitt  declined  doing.  The  negotiati<mwm8 
suspended  at  this  point  when  the  house  reassembled 
on  the  29th,  to  be  again  adjourned — on  the  motion 
of  Fox— till  the  2nd  of  February.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  conversation.  Fox  spoke  openly  of  the 
St.  Alban's  tavern  negotiation,  and  said  he  trusted 
that  those  well-meant  endeavours  might  yet  produce 
something  like  a  union;  adding,  however,  that, 
while  the  present  ministrv  retained  their  aituations, 
every  effort  of  that  kind  must  prove  unavailing. 
Pitt  said  a  few  words,  that  were  not  at  all  concili- 
atory. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  when  the  House  met 
again,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  St.  Alban's  tavern  meeting,  moyed,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  critical  situation 
of  public  affairs  required  the  exertions  of  a  fair,  suf- 
ficient, extended,  united  administration,  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as  might 
have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate 
divisions  and  distractions  of  this  country.  Pitt 
now  said  that  nothing  but  evil  would  come  from  the 
resignation  of  ministers ;  that  neither  his  principles 
nor  his  feelings  inclined  him  to  resign ;  but  that,  if 
he  could  see  any  prospect  of  a  strong  and  well-con- 
nected government  ready  to  succeed  him,  he  would 
cheerfully  retire,  without  any  desire  to  form  a  part 
of  such  government.  Mr.  Grosvenor's  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  then  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  moved  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers 
in  their  offices  was  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  administration  as  might  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House,  &c.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried by  223  against  204.  On  die  following  daj, 
after  expressing  his  disappointment  at  seeing  Pitt 
still  in  his  place,  Mr.  Coke  moved  that  the  two  re- 
solutions should  be  laid  before  his  majesty  by  those 
members  who  were  of  the  privy  council ;  and  this 
motion  was  csrried  by  211  against  187.  The 
Lords  had  hitherto  been  quiet  in  the  struggle  ;  but 
Pitt,  that  great  maker  of  peers,  had  already  made 
several,  including  his  uncle,  Thomas  Pitt;*  snd 
on  the  4th  of  March  the  eloquence,  or  zeal,  of  the 
new  lords  was  brought  into  play.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  an  old  lord,  but  a  new  convert,  moved 
two  resolutions,  directly  levelled  at  those  which  had 
recently  been  passed  by  the  Commons :  the  first, 
declaring  that  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  suspend  the  course  of  the  law  was  un* 
constitutional;  and  the  second  asserting  the  un* 
doubted  authority  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  • 
of  the  executive  government  to  be  solely  vested  in 
the  sovereign.  There  was  a  long  debate^  but  both 
resolutions  were  carried  by  100  against  53.     Ou 

•  Th«  Snt  Lord  Camelford. 
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the  very  next  daj,  in  the  Commons,  a  Beries  of  re- 
solutionsy  asBerting  that  that  Houae  had  not  as- 
sumed iny  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law,  or 
done  anything  else  that  was  unconstitntiona],  was 
carried  by  187  against  157.  On  the  II th  of  Fe- 
bruary the  proposed  union  of  parties  was  once  more 
discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  Fox  made  what 
was  considered  a  conciliatory  and  even  compli- 
mentary speech.  In  replying  to  Fox,  Pitt  said  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  disposition  to  coalesce  with 
that  gentleman,  there  were  other  persons  of  the  same 
party  with  whom  he  would  never  act.  Lord  North, 
who  considered  himself  more  particularly  pointed  at, 
immediately  rose,  and  declared,  with  great  frank- 
ness, that  he  would  never  be  the  man  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  such  a  stable,  united, 
and  extended  administration  as  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  required.  The  St.  Alban's 
tavern  association  now  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
Mr.  Pitt  to  agree  that  a  message  should  be  sent  in 
the  kingfs  name  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  expressing 
his  majesty's  earnest  desire  that  his  grace  ihould 
hold  a  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  administration  ''  on  a  wide  basis,  and 
on  fabr  and  equal  terms.''  But  the  duke  insisted 
upon  being  permitted  to  construe  this  message  as  a 
virtual  resignation  on  the  part  of  Pitt ;  and  re- 
quested to  know  what  was  meant  by  &ir  and  equal 
terms,  and  also  to  have  the  honour  of  receiving  his 
majesty's  commands  relative  to  the  conference  from 
the  sovereign  in  person.  It  is  affirmed  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  herein  acted  under  the  advice  of  Burke 
alone,  and  that  Fox's  absence  at  St.  Ann's  Hill 
overthrew  a  negotiation  which  otherwise,  at  this 
point,  was  not  without  promise  of  success.*  We 
are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  with  another 
member  of  the  same  parliament,  that  Pitt,  whose 
ambition  impelled  him  to  govern  alone,  was  mor- 
tally averse  to  the  coalition,  and  was  all 


supported  by  the  king's  known  hatred  of  Fox.f 
The  Duke  of  Portland  immediately  received  a  flat 
negative,  both  to  the  proposed  assumption  of  Pitt's 
virtual  resignation,  and  to  the  personal  audience 
with  the  king;  and  thus  the  negotiation  ter- 
minated. When  afterwards  called  upon  in  the 
House  to  explain,  Pitt  said  that  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
intended  that  the  arrangements  should  not  be  made 
on  "  fair  and  equal  terms."  On  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary, on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
going  into  the  consideration  of  the  supplies,  he 
intimated  that  his  majesty  had  not  thought  proper 
to  dismiss  his  present  ministers  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  that  House,  and  that  mi- 
nisters had  not  resigned.  Fox,  after  declaring 
that  such  language  had  not  been  heard  in  the 
House  since  the  Revolution,  or,  at  least,  since 
.the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  should  be 
received,  not  now,  but  on  Friday,  me  20th  ^  and 

•  Nichollf.  Becolleetiona  and  ReflacUona. 
t  Sir  N.  W.  WnuU,  Memoin. 


the  motion  was  carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
Iwelvey  the  numbers  being  208  against  196.  On 
the  20th,  Mr.  Powys  moved  a  mild  resolution,  im- 
plying that  the  House  relied  on  his  majesty's  royal 
wisdom,  and  hoped  that  he  would  take  such  mea^ 
sures  as  might  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
his  fJBdthful  Commons,  which  had  already  been  hum- 
bly represented  to  his  majesty.  In  the  debate  which 
followed.  Fox  oomplamed  bitterly  of  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  load  him  and  his  friends 
with  unpopularity  and  public  odium,  particularly 
by  representing  their  late  vote  for  a  short  post- 
ponement of  the  supplies  as  a  feital  blow  given  to 
the  national  credit.  He  also  endeavoured  to  ex« 
plain  and  defend  his  strong  objections  to  a  recur^ 
rence  to  the  voice  of  the  people  through  a  new 
election;  he  declared  that  the  people  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  were  labouring  under  deception 
and  delusion — ^were  running  to  their  own  ruin— 
and  that,  therefore,  it  became  an  act  of  duty 
to  resist  them !  Powys's  motion  was  carried  by 
197  against  177;  and  then,  though  it  was  near 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Fox  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  founded  upon  the  resolution. 
After  a  stormy  debate,  this,  too,  was  carried  by 
177  against  156 ;  and  then,  at  half-past  five,  the 
House  adjourned. 

In  reply  to  the  address,  which  was  not  pre* 
sented  till  the  25th,  the  king  said  that  unsuc* 
cessful  efforts  had  been  made  to  arrange  a  united 
administration,  for  which  he  was  very  desirous; 
but  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  would  in  any 
degree  be  advanced  by  the  dismission  of  his  pre- 
sent ministers,  against  whom  no  charge  had  been 
made,  while  numbers  of  his  subjects  had  ex- 
pressed to  him  in  the  warmest  manner  their  satis* 
f&ction  in  the  late  changes.  ^'  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances," added  his  majesty,  *'  I  trust  my 
faithful  Commons  will  not  wish  that  the  essentiu 
offices  of  executive  government  should  be  vacated 
until  I  see  a  prospect  that  such  a  plan  of  union  as  I 
have  called  for,  and  they  have  pointed  out,  may  be 
carried  into  effect."  When  this  answer  was  re- 
ported— on  the  27th — Lord  Beaumont  moved,  first, 
that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Mon- 
day, the  1st  of  March,  and  then,  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  that  day.  Pitt  offered  no  objec- 
tion to  the  first  motion,  which  was  accordingly 
agreed  to ;  but,  as  the  object  of  the  second  was  to 
delav  the  supplies,  he  opposed  it  with  all  his 
might.  It  was,  however,  carried  against  him  by 
175  to  168.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  when  the 
House  reassembled.  Fox  moved  a  second  address 
to  the  throne,  to  be  carried  up,  like  the  former,  by 
the  whole  House.  This  address  was  much  stronger 
than  the  last,  and  contained  a  direct  prayer  for  the 
removal  of  ministers.  It  was  carried  by  201 
against  189.  On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  March,  the 
Commons  went  up  to  St.  James's,  and  w^re  told 
by  his  majesty  that  he  remained  in  the  same  senti- 
ments he  had  formerly  expressed.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Fox  it  was  agreed  that  this  answer 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the 
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following  Monday.  On  the  faext  day — ^Friday,  the 
5th — Fox  moved  that  the  committee  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill*  which  stood  for  that  day,  should  also  be  ad- 
journed to  Monday.  This  motion,  too,  he  carried, 
bat  by  a  majority  of  only  nme^  the  numbers  being 
1^1  against  162.  On  the  great  Monday— the  6th 
of  March — the  House  was  crowded  to  excess, 
strangers  going  down  to  take  their  places  in  the 
^lery  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But  just  as  the  important  debate  was  about  to 
begin.  Sir  James  Lowther,  complaining  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  room  for  his  ihend,  the 
brother  of  the  member  for  St.  Alban's,  and  saying 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  might  be 
strangers  in  the  gallery  not  introduced  by  members, 
insisted  upon  .carrying  into  force  the  standing 
order  of  the  House  for  excluding  all  strangers 
whatsoever;  and  the  gallery  was  accordingly 
cleared.  Fox  moved  an^er  address  to  the  throne^ 
repeating  at  greater  length  the  prayer  for  the  re- 
moval of  ministers,  and  vindicating  the  loyalty  of 
the  Commons,  who  were  declared  to  be  incapable 
of  any  wish  to  lessen  the  prerogative.  Pitt  took 
little  or  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  his  place  was 
ably  supplied  by  Dundas.  About  midnight,  the 
House,  in  the  midst  of  uncommon  anxiety  and  im- 
patience on  both  sides,  prepared  to  divide.  In  a 
few  minutes  Fox  was  found  to  have  the  majority, 
but  this  time  only  by  one  solitary  vote,  the  numbers 
being  191  against  190.  Tremendous  cheers  were 
raised  on  the  ministerial  benches ;  and  the  coalition 
felt  that  the  fight  was  over,  and  that  nothing  was 
left  but  a  dignified  retreat.  The  majority  of  one 
stuck  in  their  throats,  and  they  tried  no  more  divi- 
sions. The  Mutiny  Bill  was  voted,  the  supplies 
were  voted  to  the  ezteut  demanded  by  Pitt,  and 
the  appropriation  act  was  left  to  sleep.  On 
the  morrow  there  was  some  angry  conversation. 
Mr.  Powys  lamented,  that,  though  a  century  had 
not  elapsed  since  a  vote  of  the  Commons  could  be- 
stow a  crown,  their  repeated  votes  were  not  able 
now  to  procure  the  dismission  of  a  minister! 
He  further  accused  Pitt  of  great  duplicity  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  declaring 
that  in  reality  all  concession  had  been  on  one  side, 
the  minister  refusing  any  frank  explanation,  or 
the  smallest  advance  to  conciliation.  To  these 
charges  Pitt  made  an  animated  reply,  but  neither 
his  words  nor  his  manner  carried  conviction. 
Nearly  everybody  now  knew  that  both  the  king 
and  the  minister  had  entered  into  the  St.  Alban's 
tavern  propositions  merely  to  gain  time  and  to 
amuse  the  House  while  they  were  prt* paring  for 
the  great  event  of  a  dissolution.  Yet  even  after 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  aud  of  the  rapidly  de- 
clining strength  of  opposition,  had  become  uni- 
versal, the  young  premier  continued  to  preserve 
his  mystery  and  silence.  On  the  23rd,  after 
several  members  had  tried  to  force  some  words 
from  the  dumb  oracle.  Lord  North  said  that  the 
report  that  they  were  at  the  point  of  death  was  in 
everybody's  mouth;  that  it  would  be  treating  the 
House  with  unparalleled  insult  and  contempt  to 


dissdve  parliament  without  waiting  for  a  billcf 
appropriation ;  and  that  he  had  hoped  the  miniffter 
would  have  condescended  to  utter  a  single  vyUMt 
by  way  of  satisfaction.  Pitt  cokily  replied  tim 
gentlemen  might  ask  as  many  questions  as  Aey 
pleased,  and  attribute  to  him  what  motives  tbey 
chose  for  his  not  answering  them ;  that  he  did  oat 
conceive  tlmt  he  was  bound  to  answer  one  way  v 
another ;  and  that  he  should  pursue  the  liae  of 
conduct  he  thought  right.  On  the  very  next  day 
— the  24th-— the  king  went  down  to  the  Uouae  ciif 
Lords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session  by  a  pro- 
rogation ;  declaring,  however,  in  his  speech,  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  country,  under  its  actual  ciroaaii- 
stances,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  possiUe  to  the 
sense  of  his  people  by  convoking  a  new  paxli^ 
ment.  And  itkt  next  day  the  sentence  of  diasoltt- 
tion  appeared  in  the  Gasette.* 

As  It  was  indispensable  to  procure  an  appropri- 
ation bill  as  soon  as  possible,  the  elections  were 
commenced  almost  immediatdy,  and  the  new  par- 
liament was  convoked  for  the  18th  of  May.  Ru 
felt  that  his  danger  was  over  and  his  majority  cer- 
tain. The  coalition  had  made  a  wreck  of  the  won* 
derful  popularity  of  his  rival,  and  the  India  bill 
had  arrayed  against  Fox  the  immense  weight 
and  influence  of  the  company,  and  nearly  the  whole 
city  interest.  No  method  had  been  neglected  Is 
heap  odium  on  the  coalition  and  the  heads  of  Fox 
and  North.  Extracts  of  former  speeches,  lam* 
poons,  satires  in  prose  and  verse,  were  printed 
daily,  and  scattered  through  every  town  and  v  illageui 
the  kingdom.  The  pencil  and  etching^needie  of  the 
caricaturist  were  brought  into  the  service,  and  fur- 
nished with  subjects  out  of  the  recent  history  of 
parliament.  In  one  print  Fox,  under  the  character 
of  a  **  Political  Sampson,"  appeared  carrying  awsy 
on  his  shoulders  the  whole  East  India  House :  in 
another,  called  ^'  The  Triumphal  Entry  of  Oarlo 
Khan  into  Delhi,"  the  queer,  fat,  good-humoured 
fiice  of  Lord  North  was  stuck  upon  the  body  of  an 
elephant,  and  Charles  Fox,  in  the  splendid  cos- 
tume of  a  Mogul  emperor,  was  seated  triumph* 
antly  on  the  elephant's  back ;  while  Burke,  as  a 
trumpeter,  walked  before,  proclaiming  the  sue* 
cesses  of  Tamerlane  and  Aurungzebe.  The  youth 
of  Pitt,  and  the  bold  stand  he  had  made  against 
numbers,  told  greatly  in  his  favour ;  and,  while  he 
was  represented  to  one  party  as  a  staunch  defender 
of  the  prerogative,  he  was  held  up  to  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  otuer  as  the  champion  of  parliamentary 
reform  and  the  declared  imtagonist  of  aristocratic 
influence.  The  king,  too,  who  had  become  popu* 
lar  in  the  midst  of  reverses,  was  pitied  and  admired, 
even  in  the  quarters  whence  the  great  storms  pro- 
ceeded which  had  troubled  the  earlv  part  of  the 
reign.  Addresses  and  petitions,  imploring  his  ma- 
jesty to  support  Mr.  Pitt,  had  fVom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  been  pouring  in  to  St.  James's 
from  all  parts,  from  the  city  of  London  down  to 
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the  memorable  borough  of  New  Sarum,  which 
then,  as  at  a  later  period^  consiBted  of  one  solitary 
farm-house.*  Middlesex,  Southwark,  and  even 
Westminster,  had  abandoned  Fox,  and  had  con- 
gratulated the  throne  on  the  dismission  of  the  coa- 
lition ministry.  Worcester,  Exeler,  York,  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  other  towns  had  followed  the 
example.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these 
demonstrations  were  spontaneous :  for  three 
months,  while  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  confident  in  their  numerical  strength, 
were  striving  to  prevent  a  dissolution,  Pitt  had 
been  preparing  for  the  new  election,  and  every  in- 
fluence a  government  can  command  had  been 
employed  in  his  favour.  In  many  counties  and 
towns  the  oldest  and  best  established  interests 
were  completely  undermined,  and  the  Pitt  candi- 
dates returned  by  triumphant  majorities.  Not 
less  than  160  members,  friends  of  the  coalition 
ministers,  lost  their  elections,  and  were  sent  back 
to  private  life  with  the  name  of  *'  Fox's  Martyrs." 
The  result  of  the  whole  was  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  political  supremacy  of  Pitt. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  day  apr 
pointed — ^the  18th  of  May — when  the  king,  with  a 
joyful  countenance,  descanted  in  his  speech  on  the 
declared  sense  of  his  people  and  the  demerits  of 
Fox's  India  bill.  The  addrosses  from  bodi  Houses 
expressed  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  king  for 
having  dissolved  the  late  parliament,  the  opposi- 
tion amendments  having  been  rejected  by  large 
majorities.  On  the  2l8t  of  June  Pitt  moved 
several  resolutions  for  stopping  smuggling  by 
reducing  the  duty  upon  tea  from  50  to  12^  per 
cent. ;  and  for  raising  the  window-tax  in  propor- 
tion.    These  resolutions,  which  were  the  basis  of 

*  The  precious  borough  was  then  Obie  property  of  Pitt'f  micle, 
ThooMs,  (now  I«ord  CameUbrd.) 


his  *'  Commutation  Act,"  were  passed,  though 
not  without  much  debate.  After  some  financial 
arrangements  he  introduced  his  new  constitution 
for  the  East  India  Company,  materially  altered 
from  his  first  draught.  It  left  the  directors  of 
the  company  to  be  elected,  as  they  had  always  been, 
by  the  proprietors;  but  it  associated  with  them  in 
the  government  of  India  what  is  called  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  come  in  and  go  out  with  the 
ministry  of  which  they  form  a  part,  just  like  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  of  the  Treasury. 
The  bill,  which  will  be  described  more  at  length  in 
our  view  of  Indian  affairs,  in  the  next  Book,  was 
carried  through  both  Houses  by  large  majorities. 

On  the  30&  of  June  the  premier  produced  his 
budget,  which  included  a  loan  of  six  millions.  He 
gave  all  his  support  to  a  humane  and  liberal  bill, 
moved  by  his  friend  Dundas,  ex -lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  and  now  treasurer  to  the  navy,  for  re- 
storing the  Scottish  estates  forfeited  on  account  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745.  The  measure  encountered 
no  opposition  whatever  in  the  Commons ;  but  in 
the  Lords  the  restored  Chancellor  Thurlow  ven- 
tured some  splenetic  comments  upon  it.  The  bill 
was,  however,  carried,  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  On  Uie  20th  of  August,  after  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  all  other  indispensable  measures 
had  been  carried  by  jubilant  ministerial  majori- 
ties, the  king  prorogued  parliament,  with  the  satis- 
factory conviction  that  he  had  established  a  minis- 
try to  his  own  mind,  and  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  once  formidable  coalition  which  had  for 
months  deprived  him  of  his  rest.  From  this 
period,  for  seventeen  long  and  eventful  years,  we 
ahall  find  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  directed  by 
William  Pitt. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE     alliance     of 
Church   and  State 
may  be  regarded  as 
a   sort    of   matri- 
mony, in  which  the 
state  stands  in  most 
respects  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  husband, 
and  the  church  in 
that    of  the  wife. 
Altogether,  indeed, 
the  nature   of  the 
latter     is    essenti- 
ally feminine.    All 
power   may    in    a 
certain  sense  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  opinion  ; 
but  ecclesiastical  power  rests  upon  and  is  upheld 
by  no  other  support*     A  political  tyranny  may 
hedge  itself  round  with  material  defences  which 
shall  long  set  opinion  at  defiance ;  a  church  can 
no  more  wield  the  sword  than  a  woman  can. 
Like  a  woman,  deprived  of  its  reputation,  or  of 
the  influence  over  us  which  our  own  feelings  or 
imaginations  confer  upon  it,  it  is  deprived  of  every 
thing.      In  that  airy  panoply  resides  its  whole 
strength.     And,  as  its  streogth  is  feminine,  so  are 
its  instincts  and  passions.     Of  course,  in  its  defi- 
ciency of  material  force,  it  is  as  averse  from  as  it 
is  unfit  for  those  struggles  and  conflicts  which ' 
must  be  waged  and  decided  principally  by  arms 
or  violence.     A  church   literally  militant  is  the 
phenomenon  only  of  a  rude,  unformed  condition  of 
society,  just  as  even  women  sometimes  go  out  to 
battle  among  savage  tribes ;  a  church  in  a  civilized 
age,  above   all,  an  established  church,   is  of  all 
organizations  the  most  un warlike.    It  shrinks  from 
whatever  is  likely   to  lead  to  the  arbitrement  of 
blows.     Its  dominant  habit,  in  truth,  is  thoroughly 
quiescent  and  conservative.     It  is  inclined  in  this 
direction  not  only  by  its  constitutional  timidity,  and 
by  the  fragility  or  delicacy  of  its  natural  means  of 
defence,  but  also  by  some  things  in  the  very  essence 
and  definition  of  a  church  and  a  religion.   A  poli- 
tical  system  may  acknowledge  the  principle  of 
progression  as  one  of  its  elements;  a  system  of 
religion  cannot,  without  proclaiming  by  the  very 
admission  that  it  is  not  a  religion  at  all.   The  pro- 
fession of  everything  calling  itself  a  religion  neces- 
sarily is  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  error,  from 
anything  either  requiring  or  allowing  of  amend- 
ment.    Where  advancement  is  impossible,  innova- 
tion, or  change,  or  movement  of  any  kind  must  be 
held  to  be  a  folly  or  a  crime.    Thus,  to  let  what  is  | 


alone,  to  maintain  things  as  they  are,  is  for  a 
churdi  the  policy  both  of  prudence  and  of  princi- 
ple.    It  is  true  that  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries    the    church     has    frequently    brokoi 
through,  or  seemed  to  break  through,  whaK  from 
the  considerations  that  have  been  stated   may  be 
held  to  be  ito  proper  bounds,  as  they  are  undeniably 
also  those  within  which  it  has  usually  confined 
itself.     Among  ourselves,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
changed its  stationary  and  merely  defensive  atti- 
tude for  a  rather  violently  aggressive  course;  and 
indeed  it  may  appear  to  have  frequently  manifested 
the  same  tendency  pretty  strongly  in  earlier  periods 
of  its  history.  But  perhaps  it  might  be  found  after 
all,  on  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  whole  case,  that 
in  none  of  the  instances  referred  to— whether  the  old 
contests  about  the  rights  of  investitare  and  the 
authority  of  Uie  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  the  more 
modem  attempts  of  Laud  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  convocation  in  that  of 
Anne— was  the  church  really  aspiring  to  occupy  any 
new  ground,  or  to  do  more  than  retain  what  it  ac- 
tually held,  at  most  to  recover  what  it  had  indisputa- 
bly once  possessed.  No  doubt  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  it  possessed  nothing — when  it  had 
all  its  temporal  powers  and  privileges  yet  to  acquire. 
But  it  did  originally  acquire  them  all  not  by  force, 
of  which  it  never  had  any  to  wield,  but  by  the 
willing  concession  of  both  government  and  people, 
of   the    same    parties    that    afterwards  refused 
(naturally  enough  too,  in  the  changed  cireumstancea 
of  society)  to  submit  to  the  authority,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rights,  which  they  had  themselves 
created.     No  wonder  that  the  church  should  have 
kicked  and  struggled  in  the  first  instance  again^ 
such  spoliation,  and  also  made  some  attempts  sub- 
sequently to  regain  what  it  had  lost,  when  a  tempt- 
ing opportunity  presented  itself.     Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  such  movements  should  some- 
times have  been  characterised  by  a  fair  share  of 
female  impetuosity  and  recklessness.     Whatever  of 
this  temper  may  have  shown  itself  on  extraordinary 
occasions  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  female  regard  for  decorum  which  has  generally 
regulated  the  demeanour  of  Mother  Church— by 
the  quiet  and,  as  we  have  said,  conservative  spirit 
which  is  natural  to  her  when  nothing  has  occurred 
to  throw  her  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Treated  by 
the  state  with  the  indulgence,  as  well  as  respect  and 
honour,  due  to  a  wife  by  a  husband,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  rule,  besides  being  very 
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kind  to  her  virtues,  should  he  a  little  hlind  to  her 
faults,  she  has  proved  upon  the  whole,  it  must  he 
admitted,  a  tolerable  helpmate,  and  has  been  brought 
at  last  to  submit  gracefully  enough  even  to  a 
curtailment  of  her  ancient  power  and  splendour 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  declension  or 
bedimment  experienced  in  most  other  cases,  as  well 
as  in  this,  by  the  haughty  beautv  who  has  passed 
from  the  station  of  mistress  simply  to  that  of 
mistress  of  a  family.  For  in  truth  those  were  as 
yet  only  the  days  of  courtship  and  adoration,  when 
the  church  carried  it  with  so  high  a  hand,  and  was 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way  in  everyUiing,  the 
state  sitting  suppliant  at  its  feet,  and  counting  it 
honour  and  happiness  enough  to  receive  its  com« 
mands ;  the  more  equal  condition  and  sober  bliss 
of  matrimony  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  come 
till  a  later  date — till  a  little  before  the  time  when 
we  find  the  two  parties  beginning  to  wrangle  with 
one  another  about  their  respective  rights,  and  to 
evince  that,  in  becoming  one  flesh,  they  had, 
somehow  or  other,  ceased  to  be,  quite  so  much  as 
formerly,  one  spirit. 

Before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  Church 
of  £ngland  had  been  pretty  well  broken  in  to  the 
duties  of  its  position,  and  had  come  to  bear  the 
conjugal  yoke  without  needlessly  tormenting  itself 
with  unavailing  recollections  of  its  old  days  of  free* 
dom  or  supremacy.  To  all  appearance  the  last 
battle  in  support  of  its  ancient  pretensions  had 
been  fought  and  lost ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  wisely 
made  up  its  mind  to' waste  no  more  of  its  strength 
in  endeavours  to  regain  what  no  efforts  could  bring 
back,  but  to  accept  the  tranquillity,  security,  and 
other  conveniences  of  its  modem  condition  as 
a  full  equivalent  for  any  absolute  right  of  dominion 
over  the  national  faith,  or  other  airy  prerogative,  it 
might  have  enjoyed  in  a  former  age.  This  plea- 
sant sunshine  was  at  all  events  something  better 
than  the  stormy  contention  of  latter  times,  when 
the  old  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  had  been 
urged  with  so  much  vehemence,  but  with  so  little 
effect,  unless  it  were  to  strengthen  the  barriers, 
and  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  resistance,  by  which 
their  recognition  was  now  seemingly  rendered  for 
ever  impossible.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  what  are  called  low-church  principles, 
which  had  held  the  ascenadncy  on  the  episcopal 
bench  ever  since  the  Revolution,  should,  almost 
from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  have 
begun  to  acquire  a  similar  prevalence  among  the 
body  of  the  clergy. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a  very  flourishing  out- 
ward appearance  which  it  presented  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation and  of  events  between  Uie  Revolution  and  that 
date  had  probably,  upon  the  whole,  tended  to  lower 
the  position  and  power  of  the  established  church 
as  much  as  its  principles.  It  is  true  that  the  reigns 
of  William,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  I.,  had  pro- 
duced a  long  series  of  new  and  severe  penal  enact-  < 
ments  against  popery  both  in  England  and  Ireland;* 

•  Set  FSctorfail  BliUvy  of  Bnfland,  iT.  63i*63«. 


but  that  these  laws  conferred  any  new  security  or 
strength  upon  the  establishment  may  be  more  than 
questioned.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  short 
reign  of  James  II.,  the  established  church  had  been 
in  no  danger  fiom  popery  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
or  of  Elizabeth.     Nor  was   the  hatred  of  popery, 
which  had  mainly  produced  both  the  Revolution 
and  the  penal  laws,  so  much  a  feeling  of  the  church, 
as  of  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters,  with  whose  out- 
cry about  the  matter  the  church  chimed  in  rather 
from  policy  than  out  of  any  real  or  very  ardent 
sympathy.     Ever  since  the  rise  and  spread  of 
dissent,  popery  had  been  naturally  rather  the  re- 
served auxiliary  of  the  established  church  than  a 
hostile  force.     If  the  church  had  not  a  greater 
affinity  in   spirit  with  popery  than  with  dissent, 
popery  was  at  least  separated  by  much  stronger 
antipathies  from  dissent  than  from  the  church,  and 
that  would  have  equally  determined  the  arrange- 
ment of  parties  in  any  new  struggle  that  might 
arise.     It  never,  therefore,  could  really  have  been 
an  object  with  the  church  to  depress  popery  be- 
yond a  certain  point :  that,  in  so  far  as  it  was  done, 
was  the  doing  of  the  dissenters,  and  was  a  victory 
gained  bv  them  at  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment.   But,  at  any  rate,  the  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whether  good  for  the  church  or 
the  reverse,  had  for  some  time  past  been  going  out 
of  fashion ;  no  new  penal  laws  had  been  placed  on 
the  statute-book  for  the  last  forty-five  years ;  and 
of  those  that  had  been  previously  enacted  the  most 
severe  were  now  rarely,  if  ever,  enforced.     So 
that,  if  it  really  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the 
church  to  have  popery  kept  down,  the  position  of 
the  church  would  have  been  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  in  that  respect  between   I'll 5  and 
1760.  Then,  besides  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed 
immediately  after'  the  Revolution,  which  had  for 
the  first  time  taken  from  the  established  church 
by  legal  declaration  the  absolute  control  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  dissenters  had  been  since  raised  to  a 
still  nearer  equality  of  civil  rights  with  churchmen 
by  the  annual  Indemnity  Acts,  which  had  been  re- 
gularly passed  by  parliament  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.,*  and  were  now  universally 
held  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution  as 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  meetings  of  the  convocation 
had  been  prevented  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  I. ;  and  that  ancient  eccle- 
siastical parliament— -the  only  representation  of  the 
body  of  the  clergy, — their  only  public  or  common 
arena  for  debate,  for  consultation,  for  legislation, 
for  the  examination  and  exposure  of  grievances'— 
might  now  be  regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses abolished.t     Add  to  all  this  the  continued 
growth  of  dissent,  both  by  the  rise  of  new  sects 
and  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  principal  old 
denominations  of  separatists.      Finally,  add  also 
the  extended  and  extending  spirit  of  division  with- 
in the  church,  which  low-church  and  high-church 

•  See  Pietoriel  Hiitory  ofEnglaBd,  It.  6S7. 
t  Ibid.  p.  MS. 
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principle!,  no  longer  making  only  a  fracture  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  edifice,  now  separated,  hy  a 
rent  reaching  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  almost 
into  two  churches  as  mutually  adverse  as  any  two 
dissenting  communities. 

The  numerical  preponderance,  however,  was 
still  decidedly  with  the  high-church  party,  or  at 
least  with  the  section  of  &e  clergy  whose  prin- 
ciples or  sentiments  were  most  of  that  complexion ; 
for  this  creed  had  no  doubt  been  considerably 
soilened  down  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years,  having  under  the  same  influences 
undergone  much  the  same  change  with  the  system 
of  political  doctrine  of  which  it  was  the  counter- 
part, and  with  which  it  was  generally  associated.* 
As  Jacobitism  had  now  for  the  most  part  sub- 
sided into  mere  Toryism,  so  the  high-chiu-chism 
of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  on  the 
whole,  but  a  cold  and  dim  lunar  reflection  of  that 
ef  the  middle  or  even  of  that  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth — of  the  high-churchism  either 
of  Laud  or  of  Sancroft.  Nor  did  this  relaxation 
and  enlargement  of  the  bonds  that  held  them  toge- 
ther, while  it  extended  the  numbers  of  the  high- 
church  party,  prove,  at  least  for  the  present,  detri- 
mental to  Uieir  union  and  combined  efficiency: 
the  points  about  which  they  might  have  di£Pered 
among  themselves  were  little  if  at  all  brought  into 
discussion  by  the  politics  or  circumstances  of  the 
time ;  as  to  all  questions  that  were  not  obsolete,  or 
in  abeyance,  they  were  sufficiently  atone,  and  pre- 
sented a  firm  and  unbroken  front  to  their  adversa- 
ries. The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  kept 
together  in  one  flock  rather  by  their  common  oppo- 
sition to  high-church  principles  than  by  any  other 
principles  in  which  they  agreed  among  themselves ; 
and  their  difierences  chiefly  respected  the  very 
points  that  were  most  agitated  in  the  controversies 
of  the  day.  Among  them,  those  whose  views  were 
comparatively  moderate  were  in  truth  much  far- 
ther separated  from  those  of  their  own  party  who 
held  extreme  opinions  than  from  the  great  body  of 
their  nominal  opponents,  and,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  style  of  their  ordinary  professions,  would 
probably  in  any  circumstances  calling  for  action 
that  might  have  arisen  have  found  themselves 
compell^  to  join  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 
In  the  grand  fundamental  question,  especially,  of 
movement  and  resistance,  the  mass  of  the  low- 
church  clergy  might  be  said  to  be,  if  not  theoreti- 
cally, yet  practically,  of  the  same  politics  with 
their  high-church  brethren — ^that  is  to  say,  tho- 
roughly conservative.  Such,  indeed,  as  we  have 
said,  are  the  natural  politics  of  every  established 
church. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  the  patronage  of  the  court  and 
the  government  gave  for  a  season  more  than  its 
natural  strength  to  the  low-church  party;  but 
with  the  Toryism  which  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  state, 
high-church  principles,  brought    down,    indeed, 

*  See  Pictoriiil  Riitory  of  EbgUad,  iv.  638. 


somewhat  from  the  true  ancient  standard,  and  ac- 
commodated, like  Toryism  itself,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  also  rose  into  fiivour  and 
power.  On  the  whole,  this  revolution  proved 
highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  high-chnrch 
party,  but  to  the  stability  and  general  interesU  of 
the  entire  establishment.  The  support  which  had 
formerly  propped  up  the  essential  weakness  of  tlie 
low-church  party  was  no  longer  wasted  in  merely 
producing  someUiing  like  a  balance  between  that 
party  and  iu  opponents,  but  was  now  bestowed 
where  iu  every  way  it  was  calculated  to  tell  with 
the  most  effect — upon  that  section  of  the  church 
which  was  both  by  far  the  strongest  in  itself,  and 
the  best  fitted  by  principle,  or  natural  bias,  to 
profit  by  the  aid  thus  accorded  to  it.  Even  the 
change,  or  modification,  of  the  original  character 
of  high  churchism,  which  was  one  of  the  results, 
was  probably  fortunate  for  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  establishment ;  inasmuch  as  it  substituted  opi- 
nions and  ways  of  thinking  more  in  harmony  with 
existing  circumstances  for  a  creed  with  which 
there  was  now  very  little  of  a  general  disposition 
to  sympathise.  Taking  along  with  all  this  the 
additional  security  arising  both  from  its  own 
longer  establishment,  and  from  the  more  confirmed 
tenure  of  the  civil  government  and  the  whole  poli- 
tical system  with  which  it  was  connected,  we  may 
consider  the  church  as  having  probably  from  this 
epoch  more  than  recovered  whatever  it  might  have 
lost  in  stability  and  power  by  {he  Indemnity  Acts, 
the  suppression  of  the  convocation,  the  spread  of 
dissent,  and  any  other  adverse  circumstances  that 
had  come  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding seventy  years. 


Abchbikhop  Wakx.    From  a  Print  by  Vander  Gaelit. 

It  might  or  might  not  be  another  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  church  at  this  period,  that  for  some 
time  it  had  not  been  disturbed  either  by  active  hos- 
tilities with  the  dissenters  or  by  any  serious  con- 
troversy among  its  own  members.  In  the  bq^ning 
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of  the  reign  of  George  I.  indeed,  some  little  com- 
motion had  been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a 
correspondence  into  which  Archbishop  Wake  had 
been  cb-awn  with  some  French  ecclesiastics  on  the 
project  of  a  union  between  the  churches  of  England 
and  France*;  and  in  that  of  George  II.,  some  of 
the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  high-church 
and  the  low-church  parties  had  been  again  brought 
into  debate  by  the  publication  of  Warburton's 
"  Alliance  between  Church  and  State"  in  1736— 
by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  "  Free  Inquiry"  into 
the  supposed  miraculous  powers  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  Christianity — and  by  a  dispute  which  was 
revived  about  the  same  time  respecting  the  *'  Inter- 
mediate State"  of  the  dead.  But  all  these  holy 
wars  might  be  said  to  be  waged  in  the  air,  for  any 
effect  that  the  artillery  brought  to  play  in  them 
had  in  either  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  esta- 
blishment, or  at  all  darming  its  occupants.  The 
first  movement,  threatening  any  actual  results,  that 
had  been  made  since  the  abolition  of  the  convo- 
cation was  that  the  signal  for  which  was  given,  in 
1166,  by  the  appearance  of  "The  Confessional,  or, 
a  Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility, 
Edification,  and  Success  of  establishing  System- 
atical Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Pro- 
testant Churches,"-;— published  anonymously,  but 
well  known  from  the  first  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Blackbume,  Rector  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland, — a 
writer  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
among  the  extreme  partisans  of  low-church  doc- 
trine and  politics,  both  by  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  controversy  about  the  intermediate  state, 
and  more  especially  by  his  **  Apology  for  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  Free  and  Candid  Disqui- 
sitions relating  to  the  Church  of  England,"  by 
which  he  had  first  made  known  to  the  world  his 
free  and  easy  principles  and  lively  style.  Black- 
burne's  avowed  opinions,  indeed,  not  only  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  even  on  some 
fundamental  points  of  theology,  were  of  such  a 
complexion  that  most  people  wondered  he  should 
remain  in  the  established  church  at  all ;  and  he 
himself  considered  it  right,  or  decent,  having 
already  obtained  a  rectory,  an  archdeaconry,  and 
a  prebend,  to  decline  all  further  preferment  after 
he  had  announced  his  peculiar  tenets.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  view  he  took  of  his  own 
position.  In  the  preface  to  Ae  Confessional  he 
speaks  of  his  precursor.  Bishop  Hoadly,t  as  "  only 
vulnerable  in  point  of  his  conformity  to  a  church 
whose  forms  of  discipline  and  government  he  had 
shown,  upon  gospel  principles,  to  be  liable  to  so 
many  important  objections  ;"t — remarkable  words, 
which  at  once  declare  his  conviction  of  the  un- 
scriptural  character  of  the  Anglican  establishment, 
and  seem  to  pronounce  his  own  condemnation  for 
continuing  to  adhere  to  it.     Other  passages  in  the 

*  Dr.  Maclaiae  lias  piiblUhed  a  full  aceoantTof  this  affair,  with  all 
tfie  material  parts  of  the  correspondence,  at  the  end  of  his  translation 
of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

f  See  Pictotial  History  of  England,  iv.  647. 
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body  of  the  book  are  yet  more  curious  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  For  instance,  in  considering  Dr. 
Clarke's  notion,  that  a  person  may  honestly  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  although  believing 
them  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  his 
own  understanding  of  the  sense  of  scripture  (which 
indeed  is  to  make  the  act  of  subscription  to  mean 
nothing  at  all),  he  admits  that,  although  he  for- 
merly thought  the  doctor's  reasoning  conclusive,  he 
had  come  to  hold  it  insufficient  for  the  justification 
of  those  who  had  been  thereby  prevailed  upon  to 
subscribe.*  In  a  subsequent  page  he  comes  still 
closer  upon  his  own  delicate  and  tender  case  in 
discussing  that  of  the  late  Bishop  Clayton,  of 
Clogher,  who,  in  the  Dedication  to  his  famous 
"Essay  on  Spirit,"  had  stated  that,  being  a  clergy- 
man, he  had  subscribed  the  articles  pretty  early  in 
life,  and  probably  in  the  sense  in  which  the  com- 
pilers understood  them ;  but,  finding  reasons 
afterwards  to  change  his  opinions,  he  laboured  under 
some  difficulties  how  to  direct  himself  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. Referring  to  a  sermon  on  the  "  Case 
of  Subscription,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Conybeare,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  Blackbume  remarks  that,  had  that  pre- 
late been  consulted  upon  the  said  difficulties, 
"  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  would  have  answered, 
that  this  change  of  opinion  in  the  essayist  was 
virtually  disclaiming  his  subscription,  which  let 
him  into  his  function;  and,  as  he  now  no  longer 
complied  with  the  conditions  required  by  the 
church  of  all  her  ministers,  an  obligation  seemed 
to  lay  upon  him  to  resign  his  preferment  in  the 
church.'  And  then  our  anti-subscriptionist  goes 
on  to  expose  the  hoUowness  of  the  conclusion  with 
which  Clayton  came  at  last  to  satisfy  himself,  that 
tlie  articles  were  to  be  considered  not  as  articles  of 
doctrine,  but  only  as  articles  of  peace— that,  as  the 
church  did  not  set  up  for  infallibility,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  required  any  other  kind  of 
subscription  than  such  as  was  necessary  for  peace- 
sake.t  He  winds  up  his  argument  by  observing 
that  "  there  is  one  particular  weakness,  and  want 
of  forecast,  common  to  all  these  pleaders  for  lati- 
tude"— namely,  that  their  principles  of  Christian 
liberty  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the. 
authority  which  the  church  of  England  actually 
claims  and  exercises ;  so  that  if  they  had  shown,  as 
they  conceived  they  had,  that  the  church  had  no 
such  authority  ofrigkty  "  consistency  required  that 
they  should  have  withdrawn  from  a  church  which 
usurped  an  authority  that  did  not  belong  to  her, 
and  to  have  borne  their  testimony  against  her 
in  deeds  as  well  as  u?orrfj."t  This  is  tolerably 
hard  hitting  from  a  man  to  himself.  But  he  goes 
still  farther  in  the  next  chapter,  where,  after  having 
examined  the  practice  of  subscribing  "  with  a  lati- 
tude" in  every  point  of  view,  and  discovering  no 
satisfectory  defence  for  it,  he  ends  by  moralizing 
upon  the  subject  in  the  following  style : — "  There 
will  still  be  numbers  among  us  who  will  continue 
to  subscribe,  and  continue  likevrise to  carefornone 


•  Confeeional,  pp.  175. 176. 

I  id.p.au. 
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of  these  things.  Such  as  these,  perhaps,  care  not 
for  matters  of  more  consequence ;  which,  indeed, 
I  should  apprehend  to  he  the  case  with  the  most 
of  those  who  can  bring  themselves  to  give  a  secu- 
rity of  this  kind  to  the  church,  and  to  the  public, 
without  a  previous  examination  to  what  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  so  solemn  an  act  do  in  reality 
amount."*  On  the  publication  of  the  Confes- 
sional, the  dissenting  congregation  of  the  Old 
Jewry,  who  had  just  lost  their  eminent  pastor  Dr. 
Chandler,  invited  Blackburne  to  be  his  successor ; 
but,  having  already  managed  to  digest  his  scruples 
for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  now  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
squeamishness,  and  he  quietly  remained  in  the 
church  till  his  death,  more  than  twenty  years  after. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  very  ex- 
emplary parish  minister. 

The  Confessional  is  a  very  ingenious  as  well  as 
animated  exposition  of  the  inconveniences  attendant 
upon  subscription ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  author  fails  in  showing  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  church  to  maintain  itself 
as  a  distinct  body  without  having  some  standard  of 
doctrine,  conformity  to  which  should  be  the  test  of 
membership.     Still  less  does  he  explain  how  any 
state  would  be  safe  in  setting  up  and  supporting  a 
church  the  clergy  of  which  should  be  at  liberty  to 
teach  any  doctrines,  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
which  they  might  individually  contrive  to  extract 
out  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  notion  of  absolutely  dispensing  with 
confessions  of  faith,  or  articles  of  religion,  is  tanta- 
mount, in  fact,  to   proposing   that   the  national 
Christianity  should  be  a  jumble  of  all  the  diversi- 
ties of  sectarianism  which  learning  and  ignorance, 
sense  and  folly,  honesty  and  knavery  ever  have 
asserted  or  may  assert  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.     But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  arguments  that 
are  brought  against  subscription  to  articles  of  faith 
will,  if  carried  out,  be  found  equally  applicable,  at 
least  upon  the  principles  of  those  using  them,  to 
the  exaction  even  of  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  There  are,  as  is  well  known, 
many  varieties  of  opinion  among  Christians  both 
as  to  the  general  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  particular  books.     One  man 
holds  that  every  syllable  in  the  sacred  volume  is  of 
divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
no  room  for  dissent  as  to  the  smallest  tittle  of  what 
is  therein  delivered :  another  conceives  that  the 
writers  were  more  or  less  left  to  themselves,  not 
merely  in  the  matter  of  expression,  but  even  in  their 
statements  of  facts  and  doctrines.  One  man  would 
receive  the  apocryphal  books  into  the   canon  of 
Scripture ;  another  would  reject  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Book  of  Revelations.    If  a  church- 
has  no  right  to  require  subscription  to  particular 
doctrines,  it  can  have  none  to  require  adherence 
to  any  particular  copy  or  collection  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  even  to  the  Scriptures  at  all  as  the  word 
of  God.     The  most  it  can  ask^is,  that  a  person 

*  Confessional,  p.  280. 


should  simply  declare  himself  to  be  a  Christian — 
leaving  him,  for  the  rest,  to  put  any  meaning  he 
pleases  upon  that  appellation — to  hold  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  whole  of  the  commonly  received  New 
Testament,  or  of  only  the  half  of  it,  or  a  Chris- 
tianity founded  upon  the  New  Testament  com- 
bined with  something  else,  or  one  not  derived 
from  the  New  Testament  at  all.  In  short,  con- 
sider Blackbume's  crotchet  from  any  point  of  view 
we  will,  it  is  destructive  of  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  a  church,  or  indeed  of  any  society  what- 
ever. No  church,  no  society  (unless  held  together 
by  force),  can  subsist  without  some  standard  or 
other  authority  to  which  reference  may  be  made 
on  occasion  of  differences  affecting  points  funda- 
mental to  the  constitution  of  the  society.  Even  in 
a  congregation  of  Independents,  which  is,  or  pro- 
fesses to  be,  the  simplest  of  all  religious  organiza- 
tions, there  must  be  some  controlling  power — 
whether  the  minister,  or  the  majority  of  the  general 
body  of  the  members,  or  some  committee  more  or 
less  popularly  constituted — for  preventing  the  in- 
trusion of  false  doctrine  and  heresy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  what  is  held  to  be  such  by  this  denomination  of 
Christians.     Blackburne  himself,  in  fact,  when  he 


Arcudiacon  IJi.ACKBUttNE.    From  a  Paintiug  by  G.  Cuit. 

comes  to  announcCi  the  practical  measures  which 
he  would  have  adopted,  has  hardly  the  face  to  pro- 
pose in  distinct  terms  that  all  subscription  should 
be  done  away  with;  so  much  perhaps  may  be 
gathered  from  some  of  his  expressions,  but  it  is 
not  set  down  with  any  precision  or  emphasis.  The 
only  reform  in  regard  to  which  he  goes  into  any 
specification  is  an  alteration  or  curtailment  which 
he  would  have  made  in  a  part  of  the  oflSce  of  ordi- 
nation for  priests.  Of  the  eight  questions  put  to 
every  priest  at  his  ordination,  he  would  omit  the 
first,  third,  and  eighth ;  in  other  words,  he  would 
not  insist  upon  a  clergyman  declaring  that  he 
thinks  himself  to  be  called  to  the  ministry  by 
Jesus  Christ,  or  promising  that  he  will  minister 
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the  word  and  sacraments  *'  as  this  church  and 
realm  hath  received  the  same,"  and  that  he  will 
reverently  obey  his  ordinary  and  other  superiors 
in  the  church  ; — but  he  would  retain  the  other  five 
questions,  in  his  answers  to  which  the  candidate 
for  ordination  to  the  priesthood  declares  his  per- 
suasion that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  doc- 
trine necessary  for  salvation,  and  promises  that  he 
will  be  diligent  in  driving  away  all  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines,,  in  praying  and  in  studying  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  maintaining  quietness,  peace, 
and  love  among  all  Christian  people.  This  is, 
in  fact,  to  propose,  not  that  the  practice  of  de- 
manding a  declaration  of  their  belief  from  the 
clergy  should  be  done  away  with,  but  only  that  it 
should  be  modified — that  the  declaration  should  be 
made  shorter  and  less  special. 

The  Confessional,  however,  immediately  pro- 
duced considerable  commotion  in  the  clerical  world. 
The  subject  of  subscription  had  been  occa- 
sionally agitated,  in  sermons  and  pamplilets,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  the  attack 
made  upon  that  work  by  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation in  1701.*  Burnet's  performance,  as  he 
himself  mentions,  drew  forth  "  some  books  writ 
on  purpose  against  it,"  besides  many  "  sermons 
and  other  treatises,  in  which  particular  passages  in 
it  were  reflected  upon  with  great  severity. "t  A  few 
years  after  the  subject  was  again  brought  into  dis- 
cussion by  the  publication  (in  1712)  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity — 
which  was  also  ere  long  pounced  upon  by  the 
Convocation} — and  particularly  by  a  passage  in 
the  Introduction,  in  which  the  learned  doctor 
argued  that  the  clergy,  in  subscribing  the  Articles, 
were  only  to  be  regarded  as  declaring  their  assent  to 
them  in  so  far  as  they  were  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  imderstood  by  the  subscriber.  Clarke's 
principal  assailant  was  Dr.  Waterland ;  against 
whom  he  was  chiefly  defended  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Sykes,  in  several  anonymous  pamphlets.  The 
controversy  was  once  more  revived  in  1748  by  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Case  of 
Subscription  Calmly  and  Impartially  Reviewed," 
by  Dr.  Chandler,  the  eminent  non-conformist; 
which  was  immediately  attacked  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters by  Dr.  John  White,  B.D.,  the  same  person 
who  a  few  years  after  measured  his  pen  with 
Blackbume  in  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the 
work  entitled  "  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England."  While  this 
dispute  was  still  going  on  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  it  by  the  appearance  of  Bishop  Clayton's  Essay 
on  Spirit,  already  mentioned,  in  1751.  Dr.  Cony- 
beare.  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Dr.  Fothergill,  Principal 
of  St.  Edmond's  Hall,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Powel,  after- 
wards Master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  others 
now  mingled  in  the  fray— all  those  named  arraying 
themselves  on   the  orthodox  side:    among  their 

•  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  641. 

i  Own  Timn,  li.  228. 

X  Sec  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  646. 


Opponents  was  Blackbume,  who  in  1758  dealt  his 
first  blow  in  this  battle  ia  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  PowePs  Sermon  in 
Defence  of  Subscription."  But  no  publication  to 
which  the  question  had  yet  given  rise  had  been 
either  so  elaborate  and  searching  on  the  one  hand, 
or  so  fitted  to  attract  the  popular  attention  on  the 
other,  as  the  Confessional.  From  the  date  of  its 
publication  a  party  began  to  be  formed  among  the 
clergy  which  acknowledged  Blackbume  as  its 
head,  and  professed  as  its  object  and  bond  of  union 
the  emancipation  of  the  church  from  the  bondage 
of  subscription.  The  members  of  course  had  all 
themselves  subscribed  the  Articles ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  satisfied  that,  although  they  could 
not  otherwise,  they  might  believe  anything  they 
liked  if  they  could  only  obtain  authority  so  to  do 
by  act  of  parliament.  At  the  desire  of  this  party 
Blackbume,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771, 
published  "  Proposals  for  an  Application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Subscription,  &c., 
humbly  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
learned  and  conscientious  Clergy."  On  the  17th 
of  July  following  the  abolitionists,  or  such  of  them 
as  resided  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  met 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  an  application  to  the  legislature,  and  to  au- 
nomice  themselves  as  the  nucleus  of  an  association 
for  that  purpose.  From  their  place  of  meeting, 
they  received  the  name  of  the  Feathers  Tavern 
Association.  Having  adopted  a  petition  prepared 
and  laid  before  them  by  Blackbume,  they  made 
arrangements  for  having  it  circulated  through  all 
parts  of  the  country  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  following  January ;  but,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  no  exertions  were  spared  to  obtain 
signatures,  not  quite  250  individuals  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  names,  and  of  that  small 
number  scarcely  200  were  clergymen;  the  rest 
were  lawyers  and  physicians,  whose  case,  though 
thus  mixed  up  for  a  purpose  with  that  of  the 
clergy,  stood  upon  altogether  different  grounds 
from  theirs.  As  has  been  already  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  petition,  of  which  we  there 
gave  an  abstract,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1772,  by  Sir  William  Meredith,  whose  motion, 
that  it  should  be  read  by  the  clerk,  and  afterwards 
discussed,  was,  after  an  animated  debate,  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  217  against  71.*  Among  the 
minority  were  Colonel  Barrtj,  General  Burgoyne, 
Lord  George  Cavendish  and  his  two  brothers, 
George  Dempster,  Dunning,  Wedderbum,  Lord 
Greorge  Grermaine,  Admiral  Keppel,  Sir  George 
Savile,  Thomas  Townshend,  jun.,  and  Aldermen 
Sawbridge  and  Trecothick.  The  debate  lasted 
from  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  till  eleven  at 
night,  and  all  the  petitioners  that  were  in  town 
were  present.f     Mr.  Lindsey,  one  of  them,  writing 

*  •  See  amte,  pp.  123 — 125.— II  is  assumed  by  mistake  in  Cliapter  I. 
that  the  clerical  signatures  alone  were  260  in  number. 

+  See  Loiter  from  John  Lee,  Esq.  (afterwards  Solicitor-General), 

Erintcd  in  Belsham's  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus   Liudsey. 
.indsey,  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Blackbume, 
and  adopted  Sociniai^principlw,  was  one  of  the  petitioning  clergy, 
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to  a  friend,  describes  it  as  a  debate  which  entered 
gloriously  into  the  whole  merits  of  their  cause, 
"  and  which  was  well  worth  going  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  to  hear."*  In  the  course  of  it 
Blackbume  was  expressly  pointed  at  as  the  leader 
of  the  petitioners.  **  The  Confessional,"  said  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume,  **  I  hold  to  be  their  creed.  The  argu- 
ments contained  in  that  work  set  them  first  in 
motion ;  and  I  suspect  its  author  to  be  the  soul  of 
this  combination."  And  then  he  proceeded  to 
read  some  extracts  from  the  archdeacon's  book, 
that  from  the  responses  of  this  oracle  the  House 
might  discover  the  views  and  principles  by  which 
his  adherents  were  directed.  Blackbume's  cha- 
racter was  defended  by  Lord  George  Germaine 
and  other  speakers ;  but  little  or  no  answer  appears 
to  have  been  made,  or  even  attempted,  to  the  much 
more  cogent  objections  urged  by  Burke,  who, 
avoiding  personsdities,  considered  the  application 
of  the  clergy  for  relief  from  subscription  with  a 
reference  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  an  esta- 
blished church,  and  opposed  the  archdeacon's 
scheme  as  simply  impracticable.  The  debate  was 
nearly  confined  to  the  case  of  clerical  subscription ; 
scarcely  anything  was  said  either  of  the  case 
of  the  physicians  and  lawyers,  or  of  that  of 
students  at  the  universities,  the  grievances  of  both 
of  which  classes  of  subscribers,  it  was  well  under- 
stood, had  been  merely  thrown  in  as  so  much  make- 
weight on  the  present  occasion.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  petition  would 
have  been  more  successful  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
either  of  these  classes  alone.  Any  alteration  even 
in  the  sort  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  that  seems 
the  most  diflScult  to  be  defended  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  effectually  resisted  on  some  such  ground 
as  that  taken  up  by  Johnson  when  discussing  the 
subject  with  Boswell: — "Sir,  they  talk  of  not 
making  boys  at  the  university  subscribe  to  what 
they  do  not  understand ;  but  they  ought  to  consider 
that  our  universities  were  founded  to  bring  up 
members  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  must 
not  supply  our  enemies  with  arms  from  our  arsenal. 
No,  Sir,  the  meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not  that 
they  fidly  understand  all  the  Articles,  but  that  they 
will  adhere  to  the  Church  of  England.  Now  take 
it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  they  should  only 
subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England, 
there  would  be  still  the  same  difficulty :  for  still 
the  young  men  would  be  subscribing  to  what  they 
do  not  understand.  For,  if  you  should  ask  them, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  Church  of  England? 
Bo  you  know  in  what  it  differs  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  ?  from  the  Romish  Church  ?  from 
the  Greek  Church?  from  the  Coptic  Church?  they 

bnt  resigned  his  liring  in  the  church  the  followinfir  year,  and  came  to 
Loudon,  where  he  loundcd  the  chapel  still  existing  in  Euex-street, 
Stmnd,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  minister  till  liis  death  in 
1803.  Two  others,  at  least,  of  tiie  clerical  petitioners  followed 
Lindse/s  examnle— the  Rev.  John  Disney,  who  oecame  his  assistant 
and  eventually  his;  successor  at  the  chapel  in  Essex-street,  and  the 
Kev.  John  J  ebb,  who,  on  leaving  the  church,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  attained  considerable  eminence  as  a  practi- 
tioner  in  the  metropolis.  ^ 

^  •  Bekham'ii  Memoirs  of  lindsey. 


could  not  tell  you.  So,  Sir,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing."*  Indeed,  this  was  the  substance  or  marrow 
of  nearly  everything  of  any  force  that  was  advanced 
in  opposition  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  motion,  in 
the  next  session,  for  the  House  going  into  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  subscription 
required  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either  at  matri- 
culation or  graduation.  The  motion,  which  was 
made  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1773,  was  nega- 
tived, on  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  159  to  67. 
From  these  numbers  it  should  appear  that,  while 
few  or  none  of  the  majority  that  had  defeated  Sir 
William  in  his  former  attempt  thought  fit  to  join 
him  in  this,  probably  conceiving  that  the  grievance 
complained  of  was  of  little,  if  any,  practical  im- 
portance, yet  many  members  declined  to  oppose 
the  present  at  least  comparatively  reasonable  pro- 
position who  had  voted  against  the  fantastic  claim 
of  persons  seeking  to  retain  and  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  church,  and  yet  to  be  released  from 
any  obligation  to  adhere  to  its  doctrines,  nay,  even 
from  their  actual  engagements  and  solemn  promises 
to  that  effect.  Sir  William  Meredith  renewed  his 
motion  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  description  of 
persons  in  the  next  session ;  but  after  a  short 
debate— in  the  course  of  which  a  speech  of  Burke's 
kept  the  House  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  a 
roar — ^when  the  question  was  put,  there  did  not 
appear,  we  are  informed  by  the  report,  to  be  above 
twenty  ayes,  and  the  noes  made  so  strong  a  sound 
that  Sir  William  declined  dividing.f 

Out  of  the  established  church,  as  w^ll  as  within  it, 
the  movement  of  the  small  section  of  the  clergy  by 
which  this  matter  was  first  brought  forward  in  1772 
was  seen  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
little  interest  did  the  dissenters  take  in  the  applica- 
tion, that  only  two  of  their  ministers  thought  it  worth 
while  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  the  petitioners  who 
flocked  to  the  House  to  hear  the  debate.^  Indeed, 
if  the  petition  had  been  listened  to,  there  would  no 
longer  have  been  any  pretext,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, for  dissent  at  all ;  the  whole  ground  on 
which  the  dissenters  stood,  or  could  stand,  would 
have  been  struck  from  under  their  feet.  And  this 
is  what  a  dissenting  clergy  cannot  be  expected  par- 
ticularlv  to  like  any  more  than  the  clergy  of  an 
establishment.  But  the  dissenters  had  a  good 
grievance  of  their  own  connected  with  this  same 
matter. of  subscription.  The  Act  of  Toleration 
passed  at  the  Revolution  had  exempted  their 
ministers  and  teachers  from  the  old  penal  laws 
against  non-conformity  only  upon  this  condition, 
among  others — that  they  should  subscribe  and  de- 
clare their  approbation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
all  except  the  34th  (relating  to  the  traditions  of  the 
church),  the  35th  (relating  to  the  homilies),  the 
36th  (relating  to  the  consecration  of  bishops  and 
ministers),  and  the  first  clause  of  the  20th  (assert- 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

t  Pari.  Hist.  xvii.  1387.  The  motion  was  made  on  the  ftth  of 
May,  1774. 

t  Belsham,  Life  of  Lindscy.— The  two  dinenting  ministers  who 
attended  the  debate  were  the  Rev.  Edward  Pickard,  of  Carter-Use, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Fameaux,  of  Qftpham. 
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ing  that  the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith). 
At  that  day,  and  for  come  time  after,  no  consider- 
able or  influential  body  of  the  English  dissenters 
entertained  any  aversion  to  the  theological  tenets  of 
the  national  church ;  and  what  little  of  doctrinal 
dissent  did  exist  was  not  more  disliked  by  those  in 
power  who  conceded  the  Act  of  Toleration  than 
by  the  great  body  of  those  who  sought  to  participate 
in  its  benefits.      But  gradually   a  considerable 
change  was  brought  about  in  this  respect.     Within 
the  church  the  accommodating  language  of  the 
Articles  had  proved  in  different  ages,  and  in  the 
same  age,  equally  satisfactory  to  the  zealous  Cal- 
vinist  and  the  zealous  Arminian:    freewill-and- 
universal-grace  Laud,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  his  successors  of  the  same  school  in  that  of 
Charles  II.,  had  stood  by  them,  and  ma^ified 
their  authority,  not  less  heartily  than  had  their  pre- 
destinarian  predecessors  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.     But  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
ment the  case  was  different :  non-conformity  was 
the  daughter  of  puritanism,  and  the  puritans,  after 
separating  from  the  church,  long  remained  in  the 
mass  what  they  had  been  while  they  were  still  in 
its  bosom, — staunch  adherents  to  the  theology  of 
Geneva,  whence  they  had  originally  sprung,  finding 
their  chief  comfort  in  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation.    But  among  them  too, 
or  at  least  in  the  general  body  of  dissenters  with 
which  they  were  mixed  up,  other  views  at  length 
began  to  gain  ground ;  and  not  only  Arminianism, 
or  some  modification  of  the  creed  so  called,  but  also 
sundry  varieties  of  Arianism,   Socinianism,  and 
other  peculiar  systems  always  regarded  as  heretical 
by  the  generality  of  Christians,  were  now  pretty 
extensively  diffused.     The  diversity  of  opinion  had, 
for  obvious  reasons,  gone  much  farther,  or  at  least 
been  much  more  openly  expressed,  than  among  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment ;  and,  in  fact,  had  as- 
sumed such  an  appearance,  that  a  profession  of 
assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was  what  no  so- 
phistry or  ingenuity  of  interpretation  could  reason- 
ably hope  any  longer  to  obtain  from  many  classes  of 
the  dissenters.    In  these  circumstances  the  subscrip- 
tion required  by  the  Toleration  Act  from  dissenting 
ministers  and  teachers  had  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse ;  the  practice  appears  to  have  been  dropped 
from  about  the  same  date  at  which  dissenters  were 
practically  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts  by  the  regular,  or  all  but 
regular,  annual  renewal  of  the  Actb  of  Indemnity 
— that  is  to  say,  from  a  few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.     Still,  as  the  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Toleration  remained  unrepealed,  there  was  some 
risk  in  this  neglect  of  it ;  it  is  said  that  prosecutions 
founded  upon  it  were  sometimes  instituted,  or,  at 
least,  threatened — the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  is 
stated  to  have  been  annoyed  in  this  way ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  its  retention  upon  the  statute  book  was  a 
stigma  upon  the  dissenters,  only  the  more  inde- 
fensible that  it  was  rarely  or  never  made  to  serve 
any  other  purpose  except  to  menace  and  irritate. 


Some  of  the  leaders  and  friends  of  the  dissenters, 
therefore,  thought  they  might  with  propriety  make 
application  to  the  legislature  for  the  formal  repeal 
of  the  enactment  which  had  thus  fallen  into  desue- 
tude ;  and  in  this  design  they  were  rather  encou- 
raged than  otherwise  by  the  debate  on  the  petition 
of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to  be  relieved 
from  subscription,  in  the  couree  of  which  some  of 
the  principal  speakers  against  the  motion  had  inti- 
mated that  they  would  not  be  disinclined  to  attend 
to  a  similar  proposition  in  regard  to  the  subscription 
required  from  the  dissenting  clergy.     Indeed  the 
very  arguments  by  which  the  one  proposition  was 
resisted  by  these  speakers  implied  that  the  other 
ought  to  be  granted.     Accordingly,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1772 — ^within  two  months  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  petition  of  Blackbume  and  his  brethren 
— by  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  in  the  shape  of  a  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '*  For  the  further  Relief 
of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  Subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England."     The  debate  that 
followed,  though  short,  was  very  warm ;  the  mo- 
tion, we  are  told,  giving  great  alarm  to  the  high- 
church  party,  "  who,  seeing  the  former  petition, 
and  the  attempt  upon  the  church  nvllum  iempus 
claim,*  immediately  succeeded  by  another  attack 
upon  the  Thirty-nine  Aiticles,  began  to  imagine 
that  some  settled  design  was  formed  subversive  of 
the  established  religion. "f     Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  had  led 
the  opposition  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  recent 
motion,  deemed  himself  called  upon  to  buckle  on 
his  armour  again  upon  this  occasion ;  but  his  zeal 
was  not  now  seconded  by  the  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  subsequent  spe&kers,  which  had  enabled  him 
to  gain  his  former  victory :  Burke,  in  particular, 
no  longer  fought  by  his  side,  but  in  the  opposite 
ranks;  even  the  ministers  did  not  object  to  the 
motion,  and  some  of  them  spoke  in  support  of  it ; 
so  that,  when  the  question  was  put,  the  only  noes 
were  Sir  Roger,  and  his  brother  baronet.  Sir  William 
Dolben,  who,  by-the-by,  although  now  one  of  the 
members  for  Northamptonshire,  had  formerly  been 
his  colleague,  and  was  a  few  years  after  this  his 
successor,  in  the  representation  of  the  venerable 
high- church  university.     On  the  next  discussion  of 
the  bill,  which  took  place  on  the  14th,  the  pair  of 
baronets  were  reinforced  by  a  third.   Sir  William 
Bagot — whose  father  had  sate  for  the  University  of 
Oxford — and  by  a  few  other   zealous   members 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved;  but  still 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
70  to  9 ;   and  the  measure  appears  to  have  en- 
countered no  further  opposition  in  the  Commons. 
But  when  it  arrived  in  the  Upper  House  it  was 

*  ThU  refcn  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Seymour  on  the 
17th  of  Fcbniary  for  leave  to  brinjf  in  a  bill  ••  For  qutetin);  the  Sub- 
jects of  this  R*>alm  ofaintt  the  dormant  Claims  of  the  Church;"  in 
other  wordi,  for  limiting  the  church's  right  of  action  for  the  recovery 
of  lands  and  titlies  to  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  had  been  done  by 
various  statutes  in  rei{ard  to  actions  brought  by  private  parties,  and 
even  in  regard  to  those  brought  by  the  crown  by  an  act  passed  in 
1769.  Mr.  Seymour's  motion  was  negatived,  but  only  by  a  majority 
of  141  againa  117.    See  ante,  p.  125. 

t  Ann.  Regist.  xv.  l*9T\, 
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evident  that  it  bad  got  into  another  climate.    The 
debate  was  taken,  on  the  19th  of  May,  on  the 
motion  for  committing  it,  which  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  102  to  29 — ^the  proxies  alone  against 
the  measure  being  equal  in  number  to  all  the  votes 
in  favour  of  it.     Chatham,  Lyttelton,  Shelburne, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  supported   it, 
were  answered  by  Earl  Gower,  Lord  Bruce,  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  and  a  long  succession  of  spiritual 
lords — Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York ;  Hinch- 
cliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;    Barrington,  of. 
Llandaff;    Lowth,   of  Oxford;    and  Terrick,  of 
London — not  to  mention  Dr.  Newton,  of  Bristol, 
who  had  prepared  a  speech  against  the  bill  which 
he  did  not  deliver,  but  which  he  has  left  behind  him 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.     According  to  the  re* 
port  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  the  orator  who 
most  distinguished  himself  was  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff—the  same  who  afterwards  presided  so  many 
years  over  the  diocese  of  Durham.   He  "  attacked," 
we  are  told,  ''the  principles  of  some  living  dis- 
senting ministers  with  an  eloquence  that  astonished 
both  his   friends  and   opponents*     He  quoted  a 
variety  of  passages  from  different  publications  by 
Dr.  Priestly,  which  equally  excited  the  wonder  and 
abhorrence  of  his  hearers.     Amongst  others.  Lord 
Chatham  interrupted  him  with  the  exclamations  of 
'  Monstrous !    horrible !    shocking !' "     But  some 
effect  was  no  doubt  also  produced  by  a  curious  fact 
which  was  stated.     The  Bishop  of  London  said 
''  that  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself 
whether  the  bill  was  promoted  and  patronized  by 
the  dissenters  in  general ;  and  that  he  had  authority 
to  declare,  from  the  most  respectable  persons  and 
ministers  of  that  sect,  who  had  waited  upon  him, 
that  it  was  disagreeable  to  them,  and  that  they  did 
not  wish  it  to  pass :  that  he  had  been  informed 
from  the  same  respectable  authority,  that,  at  a  meet- 
ing lately  of  ninety  persons,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
return  thanks  to  the  committee  for  soliciting  the 
dissenters'  bill  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House, 
six  were  against  it,  twelve  were  for  it,  but  far  the 
greater  part  were  silent,  and  said  nothing  one  way 
or  other."     To  the  same  effect  it  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
Newton,  in  his  unspoken  speech,  that  they  were 
only  a  part  of  the  dissenting  ministers  who  were  the 
promoters  of  the  bill — that  it  was  a  measure  in 
which  they  were  far  from  being  all  agreed— that  it 
was   "carried  on  chiefly  by  some  ministers  in 
and  about  London,  without  the  concurrence  and 
consent  of  many  in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  graver  part  of  dissenters,  the 
Presbyterians  especially."     That  those  who  took 
an   active   and  anxious   part  in    promoting    the 
bill  were  but  a  few  individuals  is  likely  enough ; 
and  it  may  also  be  readily  believed  that  many  of 
the  orthodox  non-conformists,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  opposed  to  it,  and  regarded  it,  with 
Newton,  as  a  bill  not  so  much  for  the  relief  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  as  for  the  encouragement  of  what, 
in  their  eyes,  was  neither  Protestantism  nor  even 
Christianity—"  a  bill  for  the  public  preaching  of 
Arianism,  Sociniauism,  any  schism,  any  heresy, 


that  any  fanatic  or  incendiary  may  advance."  But 
the  mass  of  the  dissenters  seem  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent, or  but  little  excited  by  the  measure,  rather 
than  hostile  to  it ;  for  there  were  but  few  genuine 
Presbyterians  now  left  in  England,  or  even  persons 
calling  themselves  by  that  name.     Most  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth had,  in  fact,  become  converted  either  to 
the  novel  faith  of  Socinianism,  or,  what  was  even 
more  to  be  admired  at,  to  the  Independency  which 
had  been  wont  to  be  the  chief  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  the  sect  in  other  days,  notwithstanding,  or  perhs^ 
by  very  reason  of,  their  near  agreement  in  all  doc- 
trinal and  more  essential  points.     In  the  following 
session,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1173,  Sir  Henry 
Hoghton,   as  has   been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,*  again  brought  forward   his  bill,   with 
several  amendments  which  somewhat  extended  its 
operation,  but  did  not  affect  the  principle  or  main 
purpose  of  the  measure.     The  opposition  this  time 
was  led  by  the  other  member  for  the  university  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Page;  but  no  vote  was  taken  either 
upon  the  preliminary  question,  necessary  in  cases 
in  which  alterations  affecting  the  established  church 
are  proposed,  that  the  House  should  go  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  leave  should  be  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  or  upon  the  motion  for  leave  made 
in  the  said  committee  on  the  22nd.     The  party,  or 
parties,  among  the  dissenters,  however,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  were  early  astir ;  on  the 
first  day  it  was  mentioned  a  member  stated  that  a 
printed  paper  had  been  put  into  his  hand  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  containing  several  powerful  obr 
jections  to  the  bill,  which  professed  to  proceed  from 
a  body  of  dissenters ;  and,  when  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented, on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  read  a  first  time, 
it  was  intimated   that   many  persons  comprised 
within  the  description  of  those  intended  to  be  re- 
lieved by  it  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  petition- 
ing to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  its  passing.    On 
the  next  day  accordingly  a  petition  to  that  effect  was 
presented  from  a  great  number  of  protestant  dis- 
senters, ministers,  and  others.     These  persons,  as 
already  explained  in  our  first  chapter,  were  many, 
probably  most,  of  them,  of  the  new  community  of 
the  Methodists,  who  as  yet  scarcely   considered 
themselves  as  separated  from  the  established  church, 
and  at  any  rate  were  all  as  zealous  for  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles   (the   Wesleyans   in  an  Arminian, 
the  Whitefieldians  in  a  Calvinistic  sense)  as  the 
church  itself.     Leave  was  given  that  the  petitioners 
shoidd  be  heard  by  their  counsel  before  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  no  counsel  appeared  at  this 
stage — it  was  asserted  that  the  time  allowed  them 
was  too  short  for  reading  their  briefs  and  preparing 
their  speeches ;  and  the  second  reading  was  carried 
on  the   10th,  by  a  majority  of  87  against  34. 
Among  the  minority  were  probably  several  mem- 
bers who  were  in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  who  thought 
that  the  second  reading  shoidd  be  deferred  for  a 
few  days  to  allow  counsel  to  get  ready.     The  prin- 
cipal debate  took  place  on  the  17th,  on  the  question 

•  See  ante,  p.  151. 
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of  going  into  committee.  We  have  already  given 
an  abstract  of  the  most  remarkable  speech  deli- 
vered on  this  night,'  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  report  of 
at  least  the  general  course  and  leading  arguments 
and  illustrations  of  which  is  printed  in  his  Works.* 
On  the  other  side,  Sir  William  Bagot  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  measure,  which  he  called  an 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  Articles,  was  agitated  with 
a  design  unfavourable  to  Christianity  of  any  kind. 
In  the  end  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  69  to  16.  On  the 
25th  more  petitions  were  presented  from  dissent- 
ing ministers  and  congregations  against  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Chambers,  the  Vinerian  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, was  heard  in  opposition  to  it  at  the  bar ;  but, 
when  the  House  divided  on  the  question  that  it 
should  pass,  the  noes  were  found  to  be  only  14 
against  65.  Like  the  measure  of  the  preceding 
session,  however,  it  received  its  quietus  soon  after 
it  reached  the  other  House ;  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
after  a  debate,  their  lordships  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  going  into  committee,  when  the  motion  was 
negativ^  by  a  majority  of  86  to  28.  Yet  this  was 
a  considerable  diminution  from  the  majority  of  the 
last  year.  Chatham  was  not  present  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  both  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden 
spoke  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
On  the  other  side  the  new  speakers  were  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Apsley,  after- 
wards Earl  Bathurst). 

After  this  the  subject  was  allowed  to  sleep  for 
some  years ;  during  which  many  prejudices,  or  an- 
tiquated notions,  seem  to  have  also  gently  sunk  into 
repose,  or  to  have  died  away  with  the  men  of  a 
former  generation  by  whom  they  were  entertained. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1719,  when  Sir  Henry 
Hoghton  moved  that  the  House  should  immediately 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  "to  consider  of 
granting  fiirther  relief  to  protestant  dissenting 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,"  Sir  William  Bagot 
and  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  were  both  still  at  their 
posts  ^  oppose  him ;  but  when  the  question  was 
put,  after  a  short  debate,  it  was  carried  almost 
unanimously,  and,  the  House  having  gone  into  com- 
mittee, a  resolution  was  at  once  agreed  to  directing 
the  chairman  to  move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill.  When  that  motion  was  accordingly 
made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  on  the  17  th,  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  till  tibat  day  four  months 
was  moved  by  Sir  William  Bagot,  but  the  original 
motion  was  carried  by  77  votes  against  6.  The 
bill  Mras  read  a  first  and  second  time  without  oppo- 
sition or  debate ;  but  when  the  House  went  into 
committee  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  Uni- 

•  See  (mte,  pp.151,  15«.— The  Speech,  as' printed  in  Burke's 
Works,  is  stated  to  be  given  "partly  from  the  manuscript  papers  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  partly  fmrn  a  very  imperfect  short-hand  note  taken 
at  the  time  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.'*  The  member 
alluded  to  was  probably  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  whose  reports  of  the 
debates  of  this  parliament  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 
Valuable  as  liis  "  short-hand  notes"  are.  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
records,  we  may  gather  from  the  above  d»cription  that  they  were 
considered  at  the  Ume  by  those  best  entlUed  to  Judge  of  them  to  pre- 
serve but  "  a  very  imperfect"  memorial  of  what  was  actually  spoken 
in  the  House.  And  this  indeed  Is  •uiBciently  obvious  from  internal 
erideuce. 


versity  of  Oxford,  praying  that  its  benefits  should 
at  any  rate  be  confined  to  persons  professing  Chris- 
tianity ;  on  which  Lord  North  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  following  declaration  to  be  taken  by  all  those 
who  should  be  relieved  by  the  act : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do 
solemnly  declare  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  pro- 
testant dissenter,  and  that  I  take  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  generally  received  in  protestant  countries,  for 
the  rule  of  my  faith  and  practice."  The  proposed 
clause  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  Btirke,  as 
well  as  Bagot ;  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Fox,  Dun- 
ning, Wilkes,  Sir  William  Meredith,  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  and,  among  others,  it  is  stated.  Lord 
George  Gordon,  whose  particular  objection  probably 
was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  restrictive ;  but  it 
was  carried  in  the  committee  by  a  majority  of  88 
against  58,  and  aAerwards  in  the  House  by  95 
against  59.  This  mutilation  of  the,  tolerant  cha- 
racter of  the  measure  probably  tended  considerably 
to  reconcile  those  who  would  other w  ise  have  stood 
out  against  it.  It  encountered  no  more  opposition 
in  the  Commons,  and  it  passed  the  Lords  without 
occasioning  either  division  or  debate. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  moment 
had,  no  doubt,  some  share  in  wringing  this  con- 
cession from  that  dislike  or  jealousy  of  dissent 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  influential  classes.  **  The  public  losses, 
calamities,  and  dangers  of  the  times,"  observes 
Burke,  or  whoever  %lse  was  the  contemporary 
writer  in  the  Annual  Register,  "  seemed  to  render 
it  now  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  it  had  at  all  times 
been  of  duty  and  wisdom,  to  unite  the  interests 
and  affections  of  all  orders  and  denominations  of 
men  in  one  common  bond  of  union,  and  to  con- 
centrate into  one  mass  all  the  strength  that  could 
yet  be  found  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  em- 
pire." But  another  reason  is  also  assigned  for 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  bill  was 
carried.  "  The  relief  granted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  preceding  session,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  had  laid  the  ground  fairly  open  for  the 
present  application  to  parliament  for  redress ;  and 
the  liberal  opinions  known  to  be  held,  and  profes- 
sions made,  by  some  of  the  bishops  on  that  sub- 
ject seemed  to  obviate  the  apprehensions  of  an 
opposition  in  that  quarter  where  it  was  most  to  be 
expected  and  dreaded."  In  feet,  Sir  Henry 
Hoghton,  in  introducing  the  subject  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  last  occasion,  based  his  ap- 
peal principally  upon  the  precedent  of  the  late 
mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics. 
He  "  spoke  of  the  favour  lately  done  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  legislature,  asserting  that  the 
mea£ure  was  exceedingly  wise  and  proper,  but 
arguing  that  it  was  much  more  necessary  to  afford 
some  relief  to  the  protestant  dissenters ;  and  that, 
after  such  a  step  as  parhament  had  last  year  taken 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  the 
most  absurd  piece  of  conduct,  and  the  most  violent 
inconsistency,  if  they  refused  to  extend  a  similar 
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degree  of  toleration  to  sects  who  were  quiet,  inof- 
fensive, and  useful  citizens,  and  whose  religious 
opinions  came  so  much  nearer  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England."*  Leave  to  bring  in  a  hill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  moved 
for  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Greorge  Sa- 
ville  on  the  14th  of  May,  1178,  and  the  motion, 
after  a  shott  debate,  having  been  unanimously 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time  on  the  18th,  and  appears  to  have  passed 
through'  that  House  without  a  voice  being  heard 
against  it.  Thurlow,  the  attorney-general,  indeed, 
is  recorded  to  have  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  repealing  the  penalties  against  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  popish  priests ;  he 
thought,  at  least,  that  that  was  a  part  of  the  mea- 
sure which  required  some  consideration ;  but  his 
scruples  probably  soon  gave  way,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  them.  Even  in  the  Upper  House  the  bill 
underwent  only  one  short  discussion,  on  the  second 
reading,  when  the  only  speaker  who  intimated  any 
hesitation  about  passing  it  as  it  stood  was  Dr. 
Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  noted  among 
the  members  of  the  right  reverend  bench  for  his 
opposition  to  the  government  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  general  liberality  of  his 
politics,  as  well  as  for  the  frequency  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  not  without  his  appre- 
hensions of  popery,  even  at  that  time  of  day,  if  it 
should  be  allowed  a  complete  toleration,  and  he 
wished  that  the  bill  had  beeft  brought  in  earlier  in 
the  session,  that  their  lordships  might  have  had 
more  time  both  to  consider  it  themselves,  and  to 
learn  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  public,  before 
passing  it  into  a  law.  He  did  not,  however,  allow 
his  doubts  or  dissatisfaction  to  carry  him  so  far  as 
to  move  for  either  the  rejection  or  delay  of  the 
measure,  but  contented  himself  with  trusting  that 
anything  wrong  in  it  would  be  amended  in  com- 
mittee. This  was  on  the  25th ;  and  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  without  having  undergone 
any  alteration,  on  the  28th.  A  similar  bill  was 
passed  the  same  year  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country. 

The  penalties  and  disabilities  which  were  now 
removed  were  only  certain  of  those  imposed  upon 
Roman  Catholics  by  the  famous  act  "  for  the  fur- 
ther preventing  the  growth  of  popery,*'  passed  in 
1699.t  The  new  law  repealed  everything  in  that 
statute  relating  to  the  apprehending  or  prosecuting 
of  popish  bishops,  priests,  or  Jesuits ;  it  relieved 
papists  who  should  undertake  the  education  of 
youth  from  their  liability  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  so  doing ;  and  it  annulled  the  atrocious 
enactments  which  prohibited  catholics  from  taking 
or  holding  land  either  by  descent  or  purchase 
(which  last  term  means  in  any  other  way  than  by 
descent,  or  inheritance),  and  authorised  the  next  of 
kin,  being  a  protestant,  to  dispossess  his  catholic 

»    •  Pari.  History,  tx.  239. 

t  The  1 1  and  12  Will  II  I.  c.  4.  For  an  accoant  of  this  itatnte,  and 
the  circumstancei  oat  of  which  it  arose«  we  Pictorial  History  of  Bug* 
land,  iT.  634. 


relative — ^his  father,  it  might  be,  or  his  elder 
brother— of  any  land  or  other  heritable  property 
the  latter  would  have  been  entitled  to  enjoy  if  he 
had  not  been  a  catholic.  To  entitle  any  person  to 
the  benefits  of  the  act,  it  was  provided  that  within 
six  months  after  coming  of  age  he  should  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  embodying,  besides  the  usual 
promise  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty  and  abjuration 
of  the  pretender,  a  declaration  that  the  subscriber 
rejected  and  detested  as  unchristian  and  impious 
the  position  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy 
heretics— the  principle  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics — and  the  opinion  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  may  be  deposed  or  mur- 
dered— and  did  not  believe  that  the  pope  or  any 
other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
has  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  This  was 
a  toleration  of  popery  very  nearly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent with  that  granted  to  the  dissenters  about  ninety 
years  before  at  the  Revolution ;  but  the  dissenters 
were  still  half  a  century  ahead  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  an- 
nual acts  of  indemnity,  which  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  had  practically  admitted  them 
to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  was  just  about  fifty  years  later 
when,  by  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  advanced  to  about  the  same  position. 

The  law  stood  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1778  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  present 
period ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  riots  of  1779  and  1780  frightened  the 
embarrassed  and  on  this  subject  not  very  zealous 
government  of  Lord  North  from  even  extending 
the  relief  which  had  been  granted  to  the  English 
and  Irish  Catholics  to  those  of  Scotland,  as  had  been 
originally  designed  and  indeed  expressly  promised. 
In  fact,  however,  up  to  this  date,  a  strong  jealousy  of 
popery  still  continued  to  be  entertained  in  quarters 
where  the  more  recent  history  of  English  politics 
would  least  prepare  us  to  expect  it.  In  th^  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  this  became  chiefly 
a  Tory  feeling  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  writing  it  was  perhaps  more  prevalent  among  " 
Whigs  than  Tories,  and  among  the  adherents  of 
extreme  than  of  moderate  Whiggism.  The  Jacobit- 
ism,  or  Jacobite  tendencies,  of  die  Tories  still  rather 
drew  them  towards  the  professors  of  the  ancient 
religion,  as  generally  attached,  if  not  to  the  family 
of  the  Stuarts,  at  least  to  the  high  prerogative 
notions  with  which  the  Stuart  cause  was  associated, 
and  the  overthrow  of  which  constituted  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688 :  on  the  contrary,  the  penal  laws, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  natural 
claim  upon  the  habitual  or  hereditary  sympathies 
of  the  Whigs.  Other  influences,  no  doubt,  and 
more  especially  the  Established  Churchism  of  the 
generality  of  the  Tories,  contributed  somewhat  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  these  causes;  many  Tories 
hated  and  dreaded  popery  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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old  party  faith,  or  sentiment,  upon  this  head  was 
modified  and  softened  down  in  many  Whigs  hy  the 
general  bearing  of  their  principles  in   fovour  of 
popular  rights  and  the  removal  of  restrictions;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  where  alone  their  numbers 
were  considerable,  abandoning  their  old  politics, 
joined  the  liberal  or  democratic  interest,  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipation 
came  to  be,  in  a  manner,  one  of  the  party  distinc- 
tions of  the  Whigs,  by  which  they  were  separated 
from  and  opposed  to  the  Tories.    The  views  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  by  even  the  most  liberal 
section  of  the  Whigs,  so  recently  as  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  may  be  under- 
stood from  some  passages  in   the  Confessional. 
His  principal  inducement,  indeed,  the  author  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  for  publishing  the  work  was, 
"  his  observing  the  redoubled  efforts  of  popery  to 
enlarge   her  borders,  without  being  at  the  pains^ 
as  heretofore,  to  cover  her  march,  and  the  sur- 
prising indifference  with  which  some  public  and 
even  clamorous  notices  of  her  progress  were  re- 
ceived, where  one  would  have  thought  both  in- 
terest and  duty  were  concerned  to  remark  and  re- 
strict her  passage."*     And  then  follows  a  keen  at- 
tack upon  Archbishop  Wake   for  the  project  he 
was  alleged  to  have  entertained  of  a  union  of  the 
Anglican  and  Gallican  churches.     Afterwards  it 
is  lamented  that ''  the  zeal  and  vigilance  both  of 
pastors  and   people  in  the  Church  of  England 
against  popery  and  popish  emissaries  are  visibly 
declined."     "The  papists,"   the  writer  goes  on, 
**  strengthened  and  animated  by  an  influx  of  Jesuits, 
expelled  even  from  popish  countries  for  crimes  and 
practices'  of  the  worst  complexion,  open  public 
mass-houses,  and  affront  the  laws  of  this  protestant 
kingdom  in  other  respects,  not  without  insulting 
some  of  those  who  endeavour  to  check  their  in- 
solence, "t    That  is  to  say,  the  poor  papists  some- 
times ventured  to  stand  up  in  their  own  defence 
when  assailed,  or  attempted  to  be  interfered  with, 
for  merely  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way  with 
more  than  Ave  persons  present  besides  the  family 
in  whose  house  the  meeting  was  held;  for  that 
was  the  definition  of  an  illegal  religious  assembly 
according  to  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1 664 !    A  state- 
ment is  next  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  day, 
to  the  effect  that  popish  bishops  actually  went  about 
openly  in  this  country,  and  exercised  every  part 
of  their    function   "without  offence  and  without 
observation,"   as  something  setting  all  comment 
at   defiance.      Such  was   ultra-liberalism  in  the 
year  1 765 !     The  Roman  Catholics  of  his  day,  as 
a  body,  are  distinctly  charged  by  Blackburne  as 
the  enemies  of  the  established  order  of  things. 
"  Have  the  papists  of  Great  Britain,  in  particular," 
he  asks,  "  given  the  king  and  his  government  the 
security  of  their  allegiance  as  protestant  subjects 
do  ?     Do  they  acknowledge  no  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain but  his  majesty  King  George  III.  ?    Have  not 
a  majority  of  English  papists  of  rank  and  fortune 
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Jesuits  in  their  houses  as  directors  of  their  con- 
sciences ?     Have  not  their  youth  been  sent  to  be 
educated  among  Jesuits?     Are  not  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  stationed  all  over  England  chiefly 
of  the  Jesuitical  order?"     Then,  assuming  that 
the  Jesuits  held  the  doctrine  commonly  attributed 
to  them,  about  the  right  of  subjects  to  depose  or 
murder  kings  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  he  con- 
cludes— "  If  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  protestant  people,  it  behoveth 
every  good  subject  to  our  gracious  sovereign,  and 
every  friend  to  this  country,  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
vigilance  and  attention  to  every  motion  of  these 
dangerous  inmates,  whom  we  daily  see  strengthen- 
ing their  hands  with  new  converts,  of  whom  the 
leaders  of  this  malignant  party  will  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  the  moment  they  find  their  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  an  equal  chance  in  a  stru^le  to 
wrest  out  of  our  hands  our  inestimable  rights  and 
liberties,  civil  and  religious."*    These  passages, 
while  they  evince  the  strong  alarm  then  excited  by 
dangers  which  will  now  be  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  having  been  quite  visionary,  at  the  same 
time  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  grounds  on 
accoimt  of  which  popery  was  at  this  date  so  much 
feared   and  hated  by  Hberal  politicians.     After- 
wards, in  the  body  of  his  work,  Blackburne  en- 
deavours to  make  out  that  Arminianism,  which  he 
assumes  had  prevailed  and  been  making  progress 
in  the  church  for  the  preceding  century  and  more, 
was  the  natural  allv  both  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.     "The  Calvinists,"  he  argues,  "inferred 
the  lawfulness  of  resisting  wicked  and  unrighteous 
princes  from  their  theological  principles  of  elec- 
tion and  grace.      Heylin  says  thni  Calvin  called 
the  contrary  doctrine  civil  idolatry ;  and  Grotius, 
artfully  enough,  improved  the  prejudices  which 
magistrates  would  entertain  against  these  unprincely 
notions  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  party,  by  in- 
sinuating the  infinite  reverence  which  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Arminians  obliged  them  to  have  for  the 
civil  powers.     The  English  Arminians  went  still 
farther.     By  excluding  election  from  any  share  in 
the  foundation  of  dominion,  and  substituting  in- 
defeasible hereditary  right  jure  divino  in  its  place, 
resistance  even  to  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  became  a 
damnable  sin.     Laud,  as  we  have  seen,  affirmed 
boldly  that  civil  government  would  be  useless,  if 
some  fatal  opinions,  opposite  to  those  of  Montague, 
were  to  prevail.     And  Mr.  Tindal  himself  con- 
fesses that  Laud,  Neile,  and  Montague  were  for 
setting  the  king  above  the  laws.     And  I  know 
some  very  worthy  and  eminent  persons,  warm  and 
fast   friends   to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind,  who  are  of  opinion  to  this  hour,  that  re- 
sistance, even  to  wicked  princes,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied upon  religious  principles  without  having  re- 
course to  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Puritans  and  Independents."     With  regard,  again, 
to  the  connexion  between  Arminianism  and  popery, 
he  argues  that  it  was  the  traffic  in  indulgences  which 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  Luther  to  discover  the 
•  p.i«. 
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corruptions  of  popery,  and  afforded  him  the  first 
grounds  of  his  opposition  to  them ;  but  indulgences 
were  founded  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  that 
again  on  free-will ;  '*  the  reformers  universally,  in  a 
ereater  or  less  degree,  pursued  Luther's  scheme  of 
interpretation ;  they  Uiought  they  had  very  good 
grounds  in  Scripture  for  excluding  free-will  from 
any  share  in  the  work  of  justification ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  Arminians  arose,  the  Puritans  ap- 
prehended, with  great  reason,  that,  by  opening  a 
door  to  free-agency,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent purgatory,  saint-worship,  indulgences,  &c., 
from  breaking  in  along  with  it."* 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  was  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
abroad  during  this  century,  or  at  least  during  so 
much  of  it  as  had  yet  ela|)sed.  This  mighty  so- 
ciety, which  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  and 
representative  of  that  of  the  Templars  in  a  new  age 
of  the  world,  when  the  pen  had  succeeded  to  the 
sword  as  the  chief  power  in  human  affairs,  was 
destined,  after  a  splendid  career  of  two  centuries, 
to  undergo  the  same  fate  with  its  predecessor,  and 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  operation  of  the  like 
causes.  Whatever  were  the  pretences  put  forward 
for  their  destruction,  and  the  means  taken  to  ex- 
cite the  public  odium  against  them,  the  great 
offence  of  the  Jesuits  was  doubtless  simply  their 
great  and  growing  power,  which  drew  upon  them 
the  jealousy,  fear,  and  hatred  of  the  various  conti- 
nental governments.  The  society  was  suppressed 
in  Portugal,  its  property  confiscated,  and  its  mem- 
bers expelled  from  all  the  Portuguese  territories, 
in  September,  1759;  in  1764  it  was  suppressed 
and  its  property  confiscated  in  France,  where, 
however,  small  pensions  were  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country;  in  1767  it  was  abolished  in  Spain,  with 
circumstances  of  great  harshness  and  cruelty,  the 
members  being  driven  or  carried  by  force  out  of 
the  country,  and  put  on  board  crowded  ships, 
which  were  left  to  wander  about  the  seas  for 
months,  till,  after  they  had  been  refiised  admission 
at  various  ports,  and  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
Jesuits  had  died,  the  survivors  were  at  last  allowed 
to  land  in  Corsica ;  in  1 768  the  society  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  finally  on 
the  21  St  of  July,  1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Gan- 
ganelli)  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  his  bull  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  order,  the  effect  of 
which  was  its  immediate  fall  in  the  Papal  States, 
in  Sardinia,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
throughout  the  whole  remaining  Catholic  world. 
Prussia  and  Russia,  however,  on  the  continent, 
received  and  protected  such  of  the  members  as 
sought  an  asylum  among  their  protestant  and 
schismatic  subjects ;  and  some  of  the  fathers  also, 
as  appears  from  what  Blackbume  says,  came  over 
to  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
enactments  standing  in  the  statute-book  against 
•p.  253. 


persons  of  their  description,  tTusting,  doubtless, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  be  their  sufficient 
safeguard  from  the  letter  of  the  law. 


Pope  Clxmxnt  XIV.  (Qakoai«kx.u.)    From  a  Pt^lnt  by.Ttottei . 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during 
the  present  period  exhibits  the  operation  and  effect, 
modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
establishment,  of  the  same  sort  of  influences  which 
we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  Ekighsh  Church. 
Tranquil  times  and  a  settled  government  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  bending  even  the  spirit  of 
presbytery,  and  in  taming  the  turbulence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. Everywhere,  indeed,  the  elements  of  oppo- 
sition and  disorder  were  now  fallen,  or  fast  falling, 
into  repose,  after  an  activity  which,  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  in  both  countries,  had  lasted  with 
little  intermission  for  about  a  century;  and  all 
things,  from  the  pretensions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  those  of  the  highland  clans,  were  accom- 
modating themselves  to  a  new  condition  of  society, 
ceasing  to  oppose  existing  arrangements  which 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  overturning,  and, 
instead  of  contest  and  independent  movement, 
making  their  peace  as  they  best  might  with  the 
dominant  powers  and  principles  of  the  time,  were 
it  even  by  becoming  the  most  zealous  servants  and 
supporters  of  the  system  which  had  thus  gotten 
the  victory  over  them  and  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Luckily  for  the  latter,  some  of  the  most 
formidable  and  troublesome  of  the  interests  which, 
after  long  hostility,  had  now  been  brought  over  to 
its  side  were  not  without  certain  natural  disposi- 
tions or  tendencies  that  fitted  them,  as  soon  as 
they  had  fairly  assumed  it,  to  take  kindly  enough 
to  their  new  position,  and  soon  reconciled  them  to 
their  silken  chains.  The  Jacobitisro,  for  instance, 
which  had  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  memory  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  now  that  it  had  awoke  from 
that  dream,  found  something  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  its  parasitic  faculty  in  the  actual  sore* 
reignty  of  the  House  of  Hanover.     In  the  same 
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manner  the  established  church,  the  brief  matri- 
monial gale  that  had  ruffled  the  tenderness  of  their 
attachment  and  the  customary  placidity  of  their 
holy  alliance    having    blown    over,    was    easily 
brought  back  to  its  habit  and  duty  of  leaning  on 
the  state,  repaying  the  support  it  received  by  a 
thousand  little  acts  of  service  and  observance. 
Even  the  rugged  nature  of  presbyterianism,  as  we 
have  said,  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  mollifying  in- 
fluences thus  acting  upon  every  established  church, 
and  certain  to  humble  the  haughtiest  and  sternest 
in  due  time  "  to  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obe- 
dience."    The  great  subject  of  quarrel  between 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  government  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  had  been  the 
grievance  of  patronage  as  restored  by  the  act  of 
ni2.*     It  appears  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  this  new  and  unquestionably  very  unpopular 
law  was  hardly  carried  into  eflfect  or  obeyed  at  all, 
the  patrons  being  unable  or  afraid  to  enforce  their 
rights  in  the  face  of  the  almost  unanimous  oppo- 
sition both  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.     Whether 
even  the  form  of  a  presentation  by  the  lay  patron 
was  in  those  days  generally  required  in  the  filling 
up  of  vacant  livings  we  do  not  know;  but,  in 
whatever  way  the  matter  was  managed,  the  people 
seem  in  almost  all  cases  to  have  obtained  the  cler- 
gyman of  their  own  choice,  or  at  least  rarely  or 
never  to  have  had  a  minister  intruded  upon  them 
to  whom,  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all, 
they  chanced  to  take  up  a  dislike.     That  this  sys- 
tem contributed  to  attach  the  people  to  the  church 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  by  niaking  the  church 
popular  it  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  it  power- 
ful—powerful so  long  as  it  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  popular  will,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  venture  to 
oppose  that  will,  but  confined  itself  at  the  most 
to  the  task  of  leading  and  guiding  it.     Of  course, 
too,  it  tended  to  secure  in  the  clergy  such  a  style 
not  only  of  preaching  but  of  general  demeanour, 
of  mind,  of  manners,  and  of  the  whole  man,  as 
was  most  conformable  to  the  popular  notions  and 
tastes.     In  a  word,  it  made  the  people  essentially 
the  regulating  and  controlling  power  in  the  church 
— not  indeed  formally  or  ostensibly  the  authority 
in  matters  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  but  yet 
the  polar  force  towards  which  all  things  were  at- 
tracted, which  gave  a  bias  to  every  movement,  and 
operated  with  a  constant  pressure  in  one  particular 
direction.     The  necessary  constitution  of  human 
affairs  is  such  that  there  must  be  a  determining 
force  of  this  kind  lodged  somewhere ;  it  may  be  in 
part  counteracted,  and  prevented  from  operating 
beyond  certain  limits,   by  various  contrivances; 
but,  even   if  it  were  desirable,  it  is  impossible 
so*  to  arrange  any  system  of  polity,  whedier  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil,  as  altogether  to  exclude  the 
general  predominance  of  some  one  interest  or 
power.    In  the  case  of  a  church  this  predominating 
influence  might  perhaps  as  safely  and  fitly  be  left 
with  the  people  as  anywhere  else ;  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  some  advantages  and  some  dis- 
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advantages;  but,  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
ought  to  be  considered  as  preponderating,  it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  tne  arrangement  is 
that  contemplated  in  the  presbyterian  idea  of  a 
church,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  Scottish  presbyterianism  ever  recog- 
nised its  expediency  in  the  sense  of  some  of  their 
soi'disant  followers  in  modem  times.  No  church, 
in  fact,  has  protested  more  distinctly  and  strongly 
than  that  of  Scotland  against  the  claim  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  the  actual  electors  of  their  clergymen. 
In  proof  of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
to  quote  an  act  passsd  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1698,  in  vindication  of  the  Scotch  presbyterians 
from  a  charge  brought  against  them  in  a  sermon 
recently  published  by  an  English  divine,  who  as- 
serted that  they  had  corrupted  the  word  of  God, 
"with  design  to  support  the  people's  power  of 
setting  up  ministers  over  themselves,"  by  causing 
the  third  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  to  be  printed,  "whom  ye  may  ap- 
point over  this  business,"  instead  of  "  whom  we 
may  appoint."  "Therefore,**  says  the  act,  "the 
General.  Assembly  unanimously  declare  that,  as 
they  allow  no  power  in  the  people,  but  only  in  the 
pastors  of  the  church,  to  appoint  and  ordain  to 
church  offices,  so  they  disclaim  the  above  error  of 
the  press,  if  any  such  be  found  in  any  bibles  printed 
in  this  nation,  and  do  declare  that  they  do  not  own 
any  other  reading  of  that  text  to  be  according  to 
the  original  but  '  whom  we  may  appoint,'  nor  do 
they  know  nor  can  learn  that  ever  any  in  this  na- 
tion did  publicly  use  or  apply  that  text  to  prove 
the  people's  power  in  ordaining  their  ministers." 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  system  established  in 
1649  gave  a  certain  right  of  choice  to  the  elders, 
or  members  of  the  kirk  session,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent act  of  1690  placed  the  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  same  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
elders  in  conjunction  with  the  heritors,  and  that 
under  both  these  arrangemente  the  general  body 
of  the  congregation  were  called  upon  to  express  their 
approval  or  disapproval  of  what  had  been  done ; 
but  this  latter  provision,  in  fact,  merely  had  the 
effect  of  making  over  the  matter  to  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  presbytery,  or  church  court  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  in  no  case  bound  to  confirm  or 
act  upon  the  objections  of  the  congregation,  but 
might,  if  it  thought  fit,  proceed  to  settle  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  elders  or  heritors  in  the  face  of  any 
opposition  on  ^e  part  of  the  people.*  Besides, 
under  the  act  of  1649  at  least,  the  initiative  too,  as 
well  as  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  was  lefl  wholly 
with  the  presbytery;  for  both  eldeis  and  congrega- 
tion were  restricted  in  their  choice  to  such  candi- 
dates as  the  presbytery  sent  down  to  them.  If  the 
act  of  17 1 2,  therefore,  which  restored  lay  patronage, 
took  some  power  in  this  matter  from  the  people,  it 
took  at  least  quite  as  much  from  the  clergy  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  as  we  have  intimated,  the 
latter  at  least,  acted  upon  by  the  natural  gravita- 
tion of  an  established  church  towards  everything 

*  See  Pictorial  History  of  EnglAod.  iT.  631,  6Sa. 
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elie  that  is  ettablislied,  were  in  no  long  time 
brought  over  to  a  very  good  understanding  with 
the  new  law.  The  General  Assembly  had  indeed 
strongly  remonstrated  ag^nst  the  act  while  it  was 
under  discussion  in  parliament,  and  it  continued 
to  repeat  its  protest  in  various  forms  year  after 
year  till  1736,  when  the  expression  of  iu  hostility 
took  the  form  of  an  instruction  to  the  commission 
(or  committee  authorised  to  manage  the  afiairs  of 
the  church  during  the  recess  of  the  assembly)  to 
seize  every  (it  occasion  of  applying  to  the  legislature 
for  the  removal  of  the  "  grievance  of  patronage'* — 
an  instruction  which  was  annually  reiterated  down 
to  the  year  1184.  But  nothing,  we  believe,  was 
ever  done  or  attempted  by  the  commission  in  exe- 
cution of  this  mandate;  and,  indeed,  we  may 
regard  the  solemn  formality  of  its  unvarying  repe- 
tition for  so  many  years  as  a  mere  cushioning  of 
the  question,  and  the  most  expressive  sign  that 
could  be  given  by  the  church  that  its  old  zeal 
against  patronage  was  become  an  exceedingly  gen- 
tle emotion.  It  never,  in  fact,  recovered  any  degree 
of  its  original  fervour  until  in  process  of  time  it 
became  converted  into  a  zeal  in  favour  of  patronage. 
From  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1712  down  to  about 
the  year  1725,  we  are  told,  "there  were  very  few 
individuals  admitted  to  parishes  under  the  law  of 
patronage  at  all:"  many  of  the  patrons,  it  is 
asserted,  were  unwilling  to  exercise  the  right 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  act,  and  left  the 
matter  to  be  settled  by  a  call,  or  invitation,  given 
by  the  people  to  the  person  they  wished  to  have 
for  their  minister,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  over- 
sight of  the  presbytery.*  But  after  1725  it  began 
to  be  the  general  practice  of  the  church  courts,  or 
:&t  least  of  the  assembly,  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
law ;  and,  although  their  submission  was  probably 
for  a  space  somewhat  reluctant,  it  became  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  so,  till,  some  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  it  had  grown 
to  be,  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  a  cordial 
and  zealous  maintenance  of  patronage,  not  only  as 
being  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land  and  of  the 
church,  but  as  being  a  good  thing  in  itself.  This 
change  of  principle,  or  sentiment,  had  been  pro- 
moted bv  several  circumstances,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary influences  already  described  as  of  sure  opera- 
tion in  the  case  of  every  established  church  in 
tranquil  times.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the 
secession  in  1733,t  for  one  thmg,  an  approval  of, 
or  at  least  an  acquiescence  in,  patronage  became 
the  chief  mark  which  distinguished  churchmen 
from  dissenters,  and  the  spirit  of  maintaining  the 
existmg  law  might  naturally  be  expected  to  gain 
ground  among  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  with  which  the  opposite 
feelmg  was  exhibited  by  those  who  had  left  its 
pale.  It  appears  that  the  moderate  party,  as  th^ 
were  called,  }iad  acauired  considerable  strength 
under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Gumming  and  other 

•  Minatei  of  ETidenee  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Ho«ue  of  Commoui  on  Church  Patronage.  SeotJand,  in  1834.  Ex- 
aminaUon  of  Bar.  P.  M'FarUo,  D.D.    Quaet.  8S8.  S37. 
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leaders  before  the  middle  of  the  century;  but  it 
was  indebted  for  its  consolidation  and  complete 
ascendency  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  who  first  gave  proof  of  his  eminent  de- 
bating powers  in  a  discussion  on  this  very  question 
of  patronage,  in  the  assembly  of  1751,  the  first 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  who  continued 
throughout  the  following  thirty  years  to  build  op 
and  fortify  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to 
which  he  had  thus  early  announced  his  adher- 
ence. Up  to  this  time  the  decisions  of  the  as- 
sembly, itself  a  fluctuating  body,  upon  cases  in 
which  the  law  of  patronage  was  attempted  to  be 
resisted  had  been  somewhat  varying  or  uncer- 
tain ;  even  if  the  result  was  generally  the  main- 
tenance of  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  still  a  battle 
had  to  be  fought  upon  every  case :  but  Robertson 
soon  gave  such  steadiness  to  the  procedure  of  the 
house,  that,  although  it  always  contained  a  large 
number  of  members  avowedly  hostile  to  patronage, 
and  looking  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  rights  of  the  church,  even  that  formidable 
minority,  either  convinced  of  its  own  powerless- 
ness  or  perhaps  brought  over  to  feel  that,  however 
objectionable,  the  law  of  patronage  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  like  any  other  law,  until  it  was  repealed, 
gave  up  contesting  the  matter,  and  at  last  cases  of 
resistance  to  presentations,  which  formerly  used  to 
make  up  the  chief  business  of  the  assembly,  ceased 
altogether  to  be  heard  of.  For  some  time',  indeed, 
settlements  under  presentations  were  not  always 
effected  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  there  were  even  instances  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  law  was  only  asserted  by  the 
assistance  of  a  military  force ;  but  at  last  it  came  to 
be  submitted  to  as  quietly  by  the  people  out  of  doors 
as  by  the  assembly  and  the  other  church  courts. 
To  this  state  things  had  been  brought  before  Dr. 
Robertson,  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  and 
at  no  very  advanced  age— -he  was  only  sixty — re- 
tired from  the  assembly  in  1781.  The  eloquence 
of  this  distinguished  person,  and  his  fame  in  the 
world  of  letters,  conspiring  with  the  circumstances 
and  spirit  of  the  time,  had  no  doubt  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  success  which  thus  crowned  his 
eflbrts ;  but  he  owed  also  much  of  the  sway  which 
he  exercised  over  his  party,  as  well  as  of  the  victo- 
rious position  which  he  obtained  and  kept  for  them 
and  for  himself,  to  the  eminent  political  sagacity 
and  skill  which  he  showed  throughout  his  career 
as  a  party  leader  and  the  chief  director  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  "  Dr.  Robertson's  firmness," 
says  an  opponent,  speaking  of  him  in  reference  to 
this  question  of  patronage,  "  was  not  easily  shaken; 
but  his  caution  and  prudence  never  deserted  hjm! 
He  held  it  for  a  maxim  never  wantonly  to  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  endea- 
vour to  manage  than  directly  to  combat  them. 
Some  of  the  settlements  in  dispute  were  protracted 
for  eight  or  ten  years  together;  and,  though  the 
general  assemblies  steadily  pursued  their  system, 
and  uniformly  appointed  the  presentees  to  be  in- 
ducted, their  strongest  sentences  were  not  vindic- 
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tive,  and  seldom  went  beyond  the  leading  points 
to  which  they  were  directed."*  It  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  moderation  and  caution  of  Ro- 
bertson's management,  that*  as  we  have  seen,  the 
inoperative  clause  about  the  "grievance  of  pa- 
tronage "  was  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  in  the 
annual  instructions  to  the  commission  of  assembly 
during  all  the  time  that  he  led  the  majority  in  that 
house;  so  unadvisable  did  he  hold  it  to  stir  the 
embers  of  an  expiring  fire,  or  so  satisfied  was  he 
that  nothing  could  better  expose  the  powerlessness 
to  which  his  opponents  were  reduced  than  their 
constant  repetition  of  this  ineffective  and  unmean- 
ing protest.  But  a  few  years  after  he  had  retired, 
and  when  a  fit  occasion  of  applying  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1712  had  not  once 
presented  itself  in  the  course  of  n^rly  half  a 
century,  the  instruction  was  (quietly,  we  believe, 
and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties)  withdrawn. 

When  a  witness  strongly  opposed  to  patronage 
was  asked  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject  in  1934,  if  this  cessation  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  assembly  did  not  infer  an  abatement 
of  the  old  feeling  against  patronage,  he  answered — 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  patronage  had  been  so 
long  used,  that  the  ministers  had  come  to  have  a 
great  favour  for  the  system,  and,  although  they  did 
not  dare  openly  to  declare  for  it,  yet  I  think  their 
giving  up  the  remonstrance  against  it  proved  that 
they  were  very  much  pleased  with  it  in  their 
hearts."  He  adds,  however,  that  in  this  very 
same  year,  1784,  they  rejected,  as  he  thinks,  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  the  call,  or  invitation  from 
the  people  to  the  minister  presented  to  them  by  the 
patron.f  The  latter  statement,  we  suppose,  alludes 
to  a  declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1782, 
to  the  effect  that  the  moderation  (or  recognition 
by  the  presbytery)  of  a  call  in  settling  ministers 
was  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  constitu- 
tional practice  of  the  church,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  continued.  Yet  even  in  regard  to  this 
matter  the  course  adopted  by  the  church  has  been 
one  rather  of  profession  than  of  performance.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  settlements  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  were  made  without  any  kind  of 
call  whatever  ;X  but  it  is  now,  we  believe,  under- 
stood to  be  necessary  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
deliverance  of  1782,  at  least  the  form  of  mode- 
rating a  call,  as  it  is  phrased,  should  in  all  cases  be 
gone  through, — that  is  to  say,  that  a  paper  so  de- 
signated should  be  submitted  to  the  presbytery 
before  the  presentee  is  ordained.  It  is  always  easy 
enough  of  course  for  the  presentee  or  the  patron  to  get 
such  a  paper  drawn  out  by  any  writer's  clerk ;  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  sig- 
natures to  it  after  it  has  been  drawn  out ;  and  upon 
the  material  question  of  the  necessity  of  such  sig- 
natures the  law  of  the  church  appears  to  be  still 
involved  in  considerable  darkness.     A  call,  pro- 

*  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Monerieff. 
t  Evidence  of  A.  Dunlop,  Esq.    Qu.  202. 
i  Report  on  Patronage ;  Evidence  of  P.  M< Parian,  D.D.    Qu.  341, 


fessing  to  come  from  the  parishioners,  has  been 
sustained  as  sufficient  when  it  had  no  more  than 
two  names  affixed  to  it ;  and  even  when  there  was 
not  among  the  signatures  that  of  one  resident 
parishioner.*  It  seems  very  doubtful,  after  the 
admission  of  such  extreme  refinements,  whether  the 
invitation  might  not  be  held  good  although  it  had 
no  names  attached  to  it  at  all. 

For  a  church  affecting  so  much  scorn  of  mere 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  so  rigid  a  simplicity 
and  downrightness  in  all  things,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  contradictions  or  compromises 
between  theory  and  practice,  between  principle 
and  policy,  start  out  upon  us  now  and  then  rather 
more  obtrusively  than  might  be  expected  in  the 
proceedings  and  demeanour  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Throughout  her  whole  history,  indeed, 
she  has  displayed,  along  with  her  high  pretensions, 
a  wonderful  submission  to  and  acquiescence  in 
arrangements  practically  giving  them  the  lie  and 
trampling  them  in  the  dust.  She  has  never  ceased 
to  assert  her  independence  of  the  state,  in  regard 
to  any  matter  whatever  that  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  regard  as  belonging  to  her  spiritual  juris- 
diction ;  she  has  never  made  good  her  claim  as  to 
any  one  point  on  which  she  has  been  resisted  by 
the  civil  power.  Her  great  standing  protest  against 
the  interference  of  the  state  in  regulating  the  times 
of  meeting  of  her  supreme  court  is  annually  made 
at  this  day  in  the  presence  of  a  royal  commis- 
sioner, whom  she  half  recognises,  half  abjures,  or 
affects  not  even  to  see  or  hear,  but  whose  com- 
mand, nevertheless,  as  to  the  moment  both  of  dissolv- 
ing and  of  reassembling,  the  court  takes  special  care 
never  to  disobey.  We  do  not  know  whether  she 
has  yet  given  up  even  the  claim  of  old  David 
Black  and  his  brethren  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  an  exemption  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
from  being  at  all  questioned  in  the  civil  courts  for 
anything  whatever  which  the  church  courts  might 
choose  to  consider  as  coming  properly  under  their 
own  jurisdiction. t  But  at  any  rate  she  is  at  this 
hour  engaged  as  hotly  as  ever  in  attempting  to 
force  upon  the  state  the  acknowledgment  of  cer- 
tain other  pretensions  which  have  been  hitherto 
ui^ed  in  vain  from  as  ancient  a  date.  The  late 
learned  Dr.  M*Crie,  a  determined  enemy  of  pa- 
tronage, nevertheless  correctly  enough  prognos- 
ticated, when  examined  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1834,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  famous  Veto  Act  then  about  to  be  passed 
by  the  assembly,  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
people  a  check  upon  presentations,  and  which, 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  foresight  of  its 
authors  and  supporters,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
its  giving  rise  to  any  conflict  or  conftision  what- 
ever, has  kept  Scotland  in  a  ferment  ever  since  : — 
*'  It  appears  to  me  more  than  questionable,"  said 
Dr.  M*Crie,  •*  whether  the  restriction  it  imposes 
be  legal,  and  whether  patrons  may  not  resist  its 
exercise ;  a  qualified  minister  was  a  thing  recog- 

*  Report  on  Patronage ;  Evidence  of  P.  M'Farlan,  D.D.  Qu.  348. 
t  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iU.  447.. 
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nised  by  the  canon  law,  and  a  condition  from  the 
time  that  the  right  of  presentation)  was  conferred ; 
but  no  such  element  as  the  consent  of  the  people, 
whether  avowed  or  tacit,  was  then  known ;  it  was 
received,  indeed,  by  the  reformed  church,  but  she 
could  never  prevail  on  the  slate  to  recognise  it ; 
and  one  principal  reason  why  the  government 
would  not  ratify  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
was,  because  the  assembly  would  not  insert  afler 
"  the  consent  of  the  congregation,"  the  words  "  if 
the  people  have  a  lawfnl  cause  against  his  life 
and  doctrine."*  That  is  to  say,  the  Scottish  par- 
liament of  1578,  to  which  was  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance and  confirmation  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  (afterwards  registered  in  the  assembly 
of  1581),t  insisted  upon  limiting  the  general  ex- 
pression, (in  the  7th  clause  of  the  3rd  chapter,) 
implying  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation  was 
in  all  cases  requisite  in  the  election  of  Sie  pastor, 
so  as  to  confine  the  interference  of  the  people  to  the 
allegation  of  legal  objections  against  the  presentee's 
life  and  doctrine  —  in  other  words  to  the  mere 
right  of  showing,  if  they  could,  that  he  was  not  a 
legally  qualified  presentee.  And  this  point,  which  the 
state  would  not  give  up  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  nor  at  any  time  since,  the  church  is  still 
attempting  to  wrest  from  it  in  the  middle,  of  the 
nineteenth ! 

With  regard  to  the  various  Dissenting  com- 
munities, there  is  not  much  to  add.  On  the  whole, 
the  numbers  of  the  dissenters  probably  continued  to 
increase  throughout  this  period  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  though  principally  in  the  former  country 
through  the  spread  of  Methodism,  which  had 
scarcely  as  yet  taken  up  an  attitude  of  separation 
from,  far  less  of  hostility  to,  the  established  church. 


CouMTKss  OF  IIuNTiNODOtf.    FroDi  a  Painting  by  R.  Bowen. 

Wesley,  the  founder  and  head  of  by  far  the  more 
extended  of  the  two  great  sects  into  which  the 

•  Baport  on  Patronage,  Qu.  2637. 

I  See  Pictorial  Hiatory  of  SngUuid*  ii.  749. 


Methodists  were  divided,  survived  the  termination 
of  the  present  period  ;  and  go  did  Lady  Hunting- 
don, who  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the 
head  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  at  least  after  the 
death  of  Whitefield,  which  took  place  in  1770. 
In  Scotland  Methodism  still  made  but  little  pro- 
gress ;  but  the  different  denominations  of  recent  se- 
ceders  from  the  establishment,  called  the  Burghers, 
the  Anti-Burghers,  and  the  Relief  body,*  all  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  to  extend  their  encroach- 
ments upon  the  domain  of  the  national  churcL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  minor  sects,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  were  generally  wearing  out,  o^ 
merging  in  one  or  other  of  the  greater  denomina- 
tions ;  the  Glassites  and  Sandemanians,  for  instance, 
were  melting  away  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
Independent  connexion,  which  was  also  fast  ab- 
sorbing the  few  remaining  congregations  of  the 
English  Presbyterians,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
did  not  go  over  to  the  Baptists  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  the  Unitarians  on  the  other.  Of  the  religious 
communities  of  more  recent  origin,  or  at  least  of 
more  recent  appearance  in  this  country,  the  most 
remarkable  were  the  Moravians,  or  United  Bre- 
thren, and  the  Swedenborgians,  calling  them- 
selves The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Nicholas 
Louis  Count  Zinzendorff,  who  first  in  modem 
times  gave  the  Moravians  an  establishment,  od  his 
estates  in  Upper  Lusatia,  where  they  founded  their 
settlement  of  Hernhuth  (or  the  Lord's  flock),  came 
to  England  in  1737,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
introduction  of  Moravianism  both  into  this  country 
and  into  the  colonies  of  North  America.  His  object 
was  zealously  aided  both  by  John  Wesley,  whom  the 
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C!ouyT  ZiNZKNDORFF.    From  a  German  Print. 

count  first  met  the  following  year  in  Glermany,  and 
by  several  eminent  clergymen  and  other  members  of 

•  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  It.  651*3 
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the  established  church,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  the  Moravians  was  recommended  by  its 
admission  of  the  principle  of  episcopacy,  though  not 
quite  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  orthodox  notion. 
The  Moravians  and  the  Methodists  afterwards 
quarrelled ;  but,  although  the  former  always  conti- 
nued mainly  a  foreign  community,  they  are  said  to 
have  increased  in  this  country  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve  hundred  persons  by  the  year  1142  ;  and  in 
1147  they  had  risen  to  so  much  importance  both 
in  England  and  in  America  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,*  principally  for  their  accommo- 
dation, extending  to  all  foreign  Protestants  who  had 
resided  in  the  colonies  for  seven  years,  and  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  against  the  taking  of  an 

•Stat.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  44. 


oath,  the  privilege  formerly  granted  to  Quakers  of 
making  their  affirmation  instead,  and  also  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  state  and  rights  of  natural- 
bom  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the  colonial  Jews  in 
1140.*  Count  Zinzendorff,  who  visited  England 
again  in  1149,  died  in  1160.  Baron  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  the  founder  of  the  sect  calling  them- 
selves by  his  name,  professed  to  have  received  the 
first  of  his  divine  revelations  in  London  in  the  year 
1143,  and  died  here  in  1112.  He  obtained  many 
followers  in  his  lifetime  in  England  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America ;  and  his 
disciples  still  form  a  considerable  community  in 
this  country. 

•  See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  63T. 
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Medal  or  Lord  Chamcillok  Bathurst.    The  obvene  represents  the  Six  Clerks'  OflSce  in  Chincrr}'-Uoe. 
From  an  unpublished  Medal  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  Private  Collection. 

CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HE  reign  of  George 
III.        commenced 
with  an  attempt  to 
govern  by  a  sort  of 
nuiire  du  patois — 
that  is,  by  a  minister 
chosen  solely  by  the 
court.     The  failure 
of  the  attempt  was 
only  a  further  cor- 
roboration   of    the 
principle,  that,  since 
the         Revolution, 
much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  sovereign- 
ty in  this  country  is  lodged  in  the  parliament.     The 
king,  it  is  true,  still  bore  the  name  and  much  of 
the  outward  form,  but  with  these  he  retained  only  a 
fractional  part  (it  would  be  no  easy  problem  to  say 
with    exactness    how    much)    of    the    sovereign 
power.  The  individual  who  had  most  influence  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  he  who  had  most  in- 
fluence with  the  king  or  queen,  was  the  individual 
to  whom  was  committed  the  administrative  author- 
ity— in  other  words,  was  the  chief  or  prime  minis- 
ter.    The  reigning  prince  had  still,  indeed,  con- 
siderable influence  in  advancing  a  favourite,  when 
there  were  no  particular  obstacles  to  that  advance- 
ment  arising   from    parliamentary  unpopularity. 
Thus  a  sort  of  moire  du  palois  influence  was  about 
as  much  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  as  of  that  of  Lord  Bute.     But  in  the 
former  case  that  influence  was  supported  bjr  ex- 
traordinary merit  in  the  individual  favoured,  m  the 
latter  case  it  was  not ;  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  results. 

Though  the  principal  features  of  our  present 
constitution  were  marked  out  and  fixed  during  the 


preceding  period  of  our  history,  there  remained 
some  points  of  not  inconsiderable  importance  to  be 
settled  by  succeeding  generations.     The  Letters  of 
Junius,  whatever  other  merits  or  demerits  they  may 
possess,  may  at  least  serve  to  indicate  what  were  the 
particular  constitutional  questions  that  towarda  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  (jreorge  III.  agitated  the 
public  mind  and  engaged  the  public   attention. 
A  great,  probably  the  greater,  portion  of  the  in- 
terest of  those  celebrated  letters  arises,   it  is  true, 
from  their  keen  personality,  couched  in  polished 
language,  though  often  consisting  mainly  of  dark 
insinuation,  and  accompanied  by  a  bitterness  of 
invective  often  rising  into  ferocity,  and  apparently 
tinged  throughout  with  the  malignity  of  personal 
rancour.     The  people  have  been  in  all  ages  peco- 
liarly  fond  of  being  admitted  as  it  were  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  great  political  drama;  of  being  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  private  and  domestic  lives, 
and  actions,   and  infirmities,  and  vices  of  their 
rulers ;  of  seeing  those  whom  they  habitually  envy 
or  fear  for  a  time  off  their  vantage  ground ;  of 
being  permitted  from  one  point  as  it  were  to  look 
down  upon  them,  at  least  to  look  at  them  familiar] v. 
This,  no  doubt,  which  has  obtained  a  degree  of 
popularity  for  productions  of  far  inferior  literary 
merit,  was  one  great  cause  of  the  large  share  of 
public  attention  bestowed  upon  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
Still,  however,  after  deducting  and  making  al- 
lowance for  this,  there  remains  enough  of  matter 
of  a  political  or  constitutional  nature  to  show  that 
there  were  then  some  constitutional  questions  of  con- 
siderable importance  that  had  still  to  be  determined. 
The  principal  of  these  questions  are  indicated  in 
the  following  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius  : — "  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your 
minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the 
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civil,'political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englisli- 
man ;  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited 
by  the  judges,  nor,  in  any  shape,  questionable  by 
the  legislature."  Here  we  have  two  questions,  a 
general  and  a  special  one ;  that  is,  the  question  of 
the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  verdict  involving  the 
law  as  well  as  the  fact  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and 
the  question  of  their  right  so  to  do  in  the  special 
case  of  libel — particularly  political  libel. 

I.  As  to  the  general  question,  that  is,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  jury  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Eng- 
land to  find  in  all  cases  submitted  to  them  a  ver- 
dict absolutely  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant — in 
other  words,  a  verdict  involving  the  determination 
of  the  question  both  of  law  and  fact — the  law  on  it 
is  laid  down  so  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  suc- 
cinctly, both  by  Littleton  and  Lord  Coke,  that  it 
would  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
potent  are  political  passions  and  animosities  to 
darken  and  confound  any  question.  The  law  is 
contained  in  the  368th  section  of  Littleton,  and 
Lord  Coke's  commentary  thereon.  In  that  sec- 
tion, Littleton's  words  are  —  "If  the  inquest 
[jury]  will  take  upon  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  upon  the  matter,  they  may  give  their  verdict 
generally,'  as  is  put  in  their  charge."  Upon 
which  Lord  Coke  has  this  commentary  : — **  Al- 
though the  jury,  if  they  will  take  upon  them  (as 
Littleton  here  saith)  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
may  give  a  general  verdict,  yet  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  so  to  do,  for,  if  they  do  mistake  the  law,  they 
run  into  the  danger  of  an  attaint ;  therefore  to  find 
the  special  matter  "  (t.  e.  the  fact  without  apply- 
ing the  law  to  it)  "  is  the  safest  way  where  tne 
case  is  doubtful."*  Coke,  indeed,  had  said  a  little 
before — "  Et  siciU  ad  (fUCMtiwiem  juris  non  re 
sponderUjuratores  sedjudices;  $ic  ad  qutBstionem 
facti  non  respondent  judices  sed  juratores.  For 
jurors  are  to  try  the  fact,  and  the  judges  ought  to 
judge  according  to  the  law  that  riseth  upon  the 
fact,  for  ex  facto  jus  oritur  "'\  But  the  effect  of 
this  passage  is  modified  and  controlled  by  that  of 
the  subsequent  passage  of  the  commentary  which 
we  have  quoted  above.  Moreover,  the  words  of  the 
clause  in  the  statute  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  30,  §  2)  by 
which  the  jurors  are  not  to  be  compelled  *'  to  say 
precisely  whether  it  be  disseisin  or  not,  so  that 
they  do  show  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  require  aid 
of  the  justices,"  imply  that  before  that  statute  the 
jurors  were  necessarily  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  fact,  and  were  after  it  to  be  at  their  option 
judges  of  both  or  only  of  the  fact 

It  is  evident  then  that,  by  the  common  law, 
the  English  jury  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  judicial  cha- 
racter than  the  private  citizen,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  h.w  judex,  and  appointed  by  the 
pr»tor,  governor  of  a  province,  or  municipal  magis- 
trate, to  determine  the  point  of  fact ;  although  on  a 

•  Co.  litt.  228,  a.  f  Ibid.  22ff,  a. 
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former  occasion*  we  said,  not  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, that  the  Roman  judex  corresponded  to 
our  jury ;  the  English  jury  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  according  to  the  authority  of  those  who 
are  considered  the  sages  of  the  English  law,  judges 
armed  with  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  question 
both  of  law  and  fact,  subject  nevertheless,  like  other 
judges,  to  an  appeal  from  their  sentence,  (verdict,  as 
it  is  called  in  their  case,)  and  to  somewhat  heavy 
consequences  if  they  shall  be  found  to  have  inter- 
preted the  law  erroneously.  Originally,  indeed, 
those  consequences  consisted  of  penalties  so  heavy 
that  they  must  have  deterred  the  jury  in  many,  if 
not  most  cases,  from  giving  any  opinion  involving 
the  law  of  the  case.  "  If  the  grand  jury/'f  says 
Blackstone,  "  found  their  verdict  a  Mse  one,  the 
judgment  by  the  common  law  was,  that  the  jurors 
should  lose  their  liheram  legem,  and  beeome  for 
ever  infamous ;  should  forfeit  their  goods  and  the 
profits  of  their  lands;  should  themselves  be  im- 
prisoned, and  their  wives  and  children  thrown  out 
of  doors;  should  have  their  houses  razed,  their 
trees  extirpated,  and  their  meadows  ploughed;  and 
that  the  plaintiff  should  be  restored  to  all  that  he 
lost  by  reason  of  the  unjust  verdict.  But,  as  the 
severity  of  this  punishment  had  its  usual  effect,  in 

Preventing  the  law  from  being  executed,  therefore, 
y  the  statute  11  Henry  VII.  c.  24,  revived  by 
23  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  and  made  perpetual  by  13 
Eliz.  c.  25,  an  attaint  is  allowed  to  be  brought 
after  the  death  of  the  party,}  and  a  more  moderate 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  attainted  jurors; 
viz.  perpetual  infamy,  and,  if  the  cause  of  action 
were  above  40/.  value,  a  forfeiture  of  20/.  a-piece 
by  the  jurors,  or,  if  under  40/.,  then  5/.  a-piece,  to 
be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  party  injured ; 
so  that  a  man  may  now  bring  an  attaint  either 
upon  the  statute  or  at  common  law,  at  his  election ; 
and  in  both  of  them  may  reverse  the  former  judg- 
ment. But  the  practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts 
upon  motion,  and  granting  new  trials,  has  so 
superseded  the  use  of  both  sorts  of  attaints,  that  I 
have  observed  very  few  instances  of  an  attaint  in 
our  books  later  than  the  sixteenth  century."  § 

The  following  passage,  too,  in  a  case  in  Moore's 
Reports,  supports  the  view  that  the  jury  had  aright 
to  give  a  verdict  involving  both  the  law  and  the 
fact,  subject,  however,  to  revision  and  correction  as 
to  law  when  they  had  mistaken  the  law.  *"*"  Et  les 
justices  diont  que  lou  les  jurors  trove  matter  en- 
counter ley,  les  justices  ne  pnderont  notice  de  ceo, 
mes  adjudgeront  comme  le  ley  voit"  ||  And  this 
course  is  the  one  that  in  practice  would  in  or- 
dinary cases  be  the  more  eligible,  as  being  attended 
with  less  delay  and  expense. 

•  Pkst.  Hiitory  of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  88. 

t  That  w,  the  jury  of  twenty-four,  appointed  to  try  an  appeal  from 
a  verdict  by  writ  of  attaint. 

}  The  provision  in  thp  Act  is.  that  the  attaint  is  not  to  abate  by 
the  death  of  the  party,  or  of  any  of  the  jury,  as  long  aa  two  of  the 
Jury  are  alive. 

§  3  Ck>ni.  404. 

I  Lee  0.  Tiee.  Moore.  268.  "  And  the  justices  said  that,  when  the 
jurors  find  matter  contmry  to  law,  the  justices  will  not  take  notice  of 
that,  but  will  give  judgment  according  to  law."  See  also  15  Vin. 
Abr.  523. 
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II.  Ab  to  the  special  questbn,  namely,  the  right 
of  juries  to  include  in  their  verdict  the  point  of  law 
as  well  as  fact,  in  the  particular  case  of  lihel. 
The  press  had  become  to  a  certain  extent  free  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  The  licensing  act*  had 
been  suffered  to  expire  in  1679,  but  was  revived  in 
1685  for  seven  years.  In  1692  it  was  contmued  till 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1 693.  The  attempts  after- 
wards made  to  renew  its  operation  were  defeated. 
The  term  "  liberty  of  the  press,"  however,  implies 
a  qualified  or  relative,  and  not  an  absolute,  liberty, 
for  it  is  a  liberty  subject  to  the  law  of  libel — a  law 
which  has  always  been,  and  is  likely,  at  least  to  a 
considerable  extent,  always  to  be,  indefinite.  In 
r^ard  to  public  or  political  discussion,  a  sort  of 
tacit  change  is  generally  recognised  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  renders  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  that  extent  tolerably  com- 
plete. Before  the  Revolution  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  doctrine,  that  a  writing  reflect* 
ing  on  the  government,  or  upon  the  character  or 
fitness  of  any  one  employed  in  it,  was  a  libel.  The 
Revolution  having  made  no  change  in  the  law,  it 
was  laid  down  by  Holt,  in  the  case  of  Tutchin,  that 
to  possess  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  go- 
vernment that  is,  of  the  ministry,  is  a  libel.  And 
the  reasonl&i^ht  partly  be,  as  tdleged  on  various 
occasions  by  the  crown  lawyers  or  from  the  bench, 
that  there  can  be  no  reflection  on  those  that  are  in 
office  under  the  crown,  but  it  miist  cast  some  reflec- 
tion on  the  wearer  of  the  crown,  who  employs  them. 
But  by  and  by  it  was  found  to  be  more  expedient 
for  the  ministry  attacked  to  retaliate  with  the  same 
weapons  with  which  the  attack  was  made,  until  at 
length  it  became  tacitly  understood  that  the  public 
chfuticters  and  administration  of  statesmen  are  fair 
topics  of  free  discussion,  and  even  of  attack 
within  certain  bounds.  However,  "  the  just  limit 
between  political  and  private  censure  has  been  far 
better  drawn  in  these  later  times,  licentious  as  we 
still  may  justly  deem  the  press,  than  in  an  age 
when  courts  of  justice  had  not  deigned  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  they  do  at  present,  its  theoretical 
liberty.  No  writer,  except  of  the  most  broken 
reputation,  would  venture  at  this  day  on  the  malig- 
nant calumnies  of  Swift. "t 

Before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution, 
thfe  judges  permitted  evidence  to  be  given  as  to  the 
truth  of  an  alleged  libel ;,  but  latterly  they  laid  it 
down  that  fidsehood,  though  always  alleged  in  the 
indictment,  was  not  essential  to  constituting  it  a 
libel;  and  they  refused  in  the  case  of  an  indict- 
ment or  information  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  libel 
to  be  pleaded,  or  given  in  evidence,  or  even  urged 
in  mitigation  of  punishment,  though  in  a  civil 
action  the  truth  of  the  fact  may  be  given  in  evidence. 
The  judges,  for  the  most  part,  too,  held  that  the 
sole  province  of  the  jury  was  to  determine  the  fiict 
of  pnnting  and  publishing;  and  also  wheUierwhat 
are  called  the  innuendoes  were  properly  filled  up, 
that  is,  whether  the  libel  meant  that  which  in  the 

*  See  Pict.  Ui<t.  of  GngUnd.  Ui.SM,  &c 
I  t  Hallam.  Coiut.  Hijt.,  iU.  2».  , 


indictment  or  declaration  it  was  alleged  to  mean. 
Whether  that  meaning,  when  so  determined,  was 
or  was  not  a  breach  of  the  law,  was  held  to  be 
a  question  of  law,  which  the  court  alone  was  com- 
petent to  decide.  And  certainly  this  doctrine,  in 
theory  at  least,  does  seem  quite  consonant  to  the 
reason  which  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  judge 
and  jury  ;  the  jury  to  ascertain  the  facts — the  judge 
to  apply  the  law  to  them  when  ascertained.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
consequences  which  set  not  only  the  majority  of  the 
public  but  also  some  lawyers  of  name  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  though  the 
doctrine  may  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  those 
two  grand  primary  rights  which  the  law  confers 
upon  every  man,  viz.  his  person  and  property,  its 
application  to  the  case  of  the  right  next  in  im- 
portance, his  reputation^  may,  from  the  less  tangible 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  be  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary difficulties.  This  state  of  the  law  of 
libel,  which  continued  till  the  32  Geo.  III.,  gave 
rise  to  much  agitation  and  dissatisfaction,  particu- 
larly about  the  time  of  the  trials  of  Woodfall  for 
the  publication  of  Junius's  Letters,  and  Wilkes 
for  the  publication  of  No.  45  of  the  North  Brt-  ' 
/on,  under  Lord  Mansfield.  When  the  informa- 
tion against  Woodfall  came  on  for  trial.  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  his  summing  up,  directed  the  jury 
"  that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were 
alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of."  The 
jury  found  the  defendant  *'  guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  only."  Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  that  a  venire 
de  novo*  ought  to  issue,  thus  justified  the  di- 
rection which  he  had  given  to  the  jury : — ^**  That 
the  law,"  said  he,  **  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
verdict,  is  as  I  have  stated,  has  been  so  often  unani- 
mously agreed  by  the  whole  court  upon  every  re- 
port I  have  made  of  a  trial  for  a  libel,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  make  it  a  question  now  in  this 
place.  Amongst  those  that  concurred,  the  bar  will 
recollect  the  dead  and  the  living  not  now  here. 
And  we  all  again  declare  our  opinion  that  the 
direction  is  right  and  according  to  law."t 

When  the  information  against  Af iller,  one  of 
those  who  had  republished  the  libel,  was  tried. 
Lord  Mansfield  directed  the  jury  in  the  following 
manner : — **  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  if 
I  should  be  mistaken  in  the  direction  I  am  about 
to  give  as  to  your  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
will  not  be  final  and  conclusive ;  but  it  is  under 
the  full  conviction  of  my  own  mind  that  I  am 
warranted  by  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  that  I  mform  you  that 
the  question  for  your  determination  is,  whether  the 
defendant  printed  and  published  a  paper  of  such 
tenor  and  meaning  as  is  charged  by  the  informa- 

•  "  ThU  is  the  old  common-law  mode  of  proceeding  to  a  meomi 
tnal,  and  differs  materially  Irom  the  granUng  a  new  trial,  inasmuch 
as  lUe  vcHtre  de  novo  is  awarded  tor  some  defect  appearing  upon  th« 
face  of  tho  record,  while  a  new  trial  is  granted  for  matter  eotiivly 
extrinsic.  A  rtnire  de  novo  is  not  awarded  for  every  defect  aptn^a^ 
ing  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  but  for  adefeotive  ttoding  faTthe 
verdict  only."    2  jirchbold's  Practice,  lldS. 

t  Slate  Trials,  voL  xx.  p.  920. 
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tion.  If  the  tenor  had  been  wrong,  the  prosecu- 
tion would  at  once  have  fallen  to  the  ground ;  but 
that  is  not  objected  to,  nor  is  any  meaning  sug- 
gested by  the  defendant  different  to  that  supplied 
by  the  filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  information. 
If  you  find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  you  find  that 
he  did  not  print  or  publish  as  set  forth :  if  you  find 
him  guilty,  you  find  that  he  did  print  and  publish 
a  paper  of  the  tenor  and  meaning  set  forth  in  the 
indictment.  Your  verdict  finally  establishes  that 
fact ;  but  you  do  not  by  that  verdict  find  whether 
that  production  was  legal  or  illegal ;  for,  should 
the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  he  may  arrest  the 
judgment,  by  insisting  &ere  is  nothing  illegal  in 
this  paper,  and  may  carty  this  matter  before  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.'* 
Towards  the  end  of  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Lord 
Mansfield  added  a  sentence  which  seems  to  justify 
Junius's  accusation  that  he  had  "  grossly  contra- 
dicted himself."  His  Lordship  said,  '*  If  you 
choose  to  determine  the  point  of  law,  you  should 
be  very  sure,  for  your  conscience'  sake,  that  your 
determination  is  law  ;  but  if  the  law  was  in  every 
case  to  be  determined  by  juries,  we  should  be  in  a 
miserable  condition,  as  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain, from  the  different  opinions  of  mankind." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  two  informa- 
tions having  been  filed  against  Wilkes,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  and  of 
another  libel,  and  the  cases  standing  for  trial,  an 
application  was  made  to  Lord  Mansfield,  at  cham- 
bers, for  leave  to  amend  the  records  in  a  formal 
point.  Leave  was  given  to  amend,  but  Mr.  Wilkes, 
not  appearing  at  the  proper  time,  was  outlawed. 
He  afterwards  appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
verse the  outlawry,  and  Lord  Mansfield  was  keenly 
attacked  for  allowing  the  amendments  to  be  made. 
His  lordship,  in  delivering  his  judgment  on  the 
writ  of  error  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  ex- 
amining'the  authorities,  thus  continued,  in  a  strain 
which  may  be  cited  as  a  good  specimen  of  his 
judicial  eloquence,  at  once  calm,  clear,  grave,  and 
dignified  : — "  But  here  let  me  pause : — it  is  fit  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  various  terrors  hung  out ; 
the  numerous  crowds  which  have  attended,  and 
now  attend,  in  and  about  the  hall,  out  of  all  reach 
of  hearing  what  passes  in  court,  and  the  tumults 
which,  in  other  places,  have  shamefully  insulted 
all  order  and  government.  Audacious  addresses  in 
print  dictate  to  us,  from  those  they  call  the  people, 
the  judgment  to  be  given  now,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  conviction.  Reasons  of  policy  are  urged,  from 
danger  to  the  kingdom  by  commotions  and  gene- 
ral confusion. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  talce  the  opportunity  of  this 
great  and  respectable  audience  to  let  the  whole  world 
know  all  such  attempts  are  vain.  Unless  we  have 
been  able  to  find  an  error  which  will  bear  us  out 
to  reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirmed.  The 
constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  in- 
fluence our  judgments ;  God  forbid  it  should ! 
We  must  not  regard  political  consequences,  how 
formidable  soever  they  might  be :  if  rebellion  was 


the  certain  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
*  Fiat  justltiay  ruat  cmlum,*  The  constitution 
trusts  the  king  with  reasons  of  state  and  policy ;  he 
may  stop  prosecutions ;  he  may  pardon  offences ; 
it  is  his  to  judge  whether  the  law  or  the  crimi- 
nal should  yield.  FFe  have  no  election.  None  of 
us  encouraged  or  approved  the  commission  of  either 
of  the  crimes  of  which  the  defendant  is  convicted : 
none  of  us  had  any  hand  in  his  being  prosecuted. 
As  to  myself,  I  took  no  part  (in  another  place)  in 
the  addresses  for  that  prosecution.  We  did  not 
advise  or  assist  the  defendant  to  fly  from  justice :  it 
was  his  own  act ;  and  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
None  of  us  have  been  consulted,  or  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  present  prosecution.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  stop  it ;  it  was  not  in  our  power  to 
bring  it  on.  We  cannot  pardon.  We  are  to  say 
what  we  take  the  law  to  be  :  if  we  do  not  speak 
our  real  opinions,  we  prevaricate  with  God  and  our 
own  consciences. 

"  I  pass  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have 
received.  Those  in  print  are  public,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  brought  judicially  before  the  court. 
Whoever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  way. 
I  will  do  my  duty  unawed.  What  am  I  to  fear? 
That  mendax  infamia  from  the  press,  which 
daily  coins  false  fiicts  and  ftdse  motives?  The 
lies  of  calumny  carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust 
that  my  temper  of  mind,  and  the  colour  and  con- 
duct of  my  life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of  armour 
against  these  arrows.  If,  during  this  king's  reign, 
I  have  ever  supported  his  government  and  assisted 
his  measures,  I  have  done  it  without  any  other  re- 
ward than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I 
thought  right.  If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have 
done  it  upon  the  points  themselves,  without  mixing 
in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral  views. 
I  honour  the  kine  and  respect  the  people;  but 
many  things  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either  are, 
in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  I 
wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which 
follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that 
popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. 
I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is 
wrong  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers 
which  come  from  the  press :  I  will  not  avoid  doing 
what  I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on 
me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels,  all  that  falsehood 
and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  de- 
luded populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with  a 
great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under  cir- 
cumstances not  unlike,  *Ego  hoc  animo  semper 
fiii,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  baud  in- 
famiam,  putarem.' 

"  The  threaU  go  further  than  abuse :  personal 
violence  is  denounced.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  is 
not  the  genius  of  the  worst  men  of  this  country  in 
the  worst  of  times.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  at 
rest.  The  last  end  that  can  happen  to  any  man 
never  comes  too  soon  if  he  falls  in  support  of  the 
law  and  liberty  of  his  country  (for  liberty  is  syno- 
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nymous  to  law  and  goyernment).  Such  a  ehock, 
too,  might  be  productive  of  public  good :  it  might 
awake  the  better  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  that 
lethargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them ;  and 
bring  the  mad  part  back  to  their  senses,  as  men 
intoxicated  are  sometimes  stunned  into  sobriety. 

"Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  no 
Endeavours  of  this  kind  will  influence  any  man 
who  at  present  sits  here.  If  they  have  any  effect, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  their  intent:  leaning 
against  their  impression  might  give  a  bias  the 
other  way.  But  I  hope,  and  I  know,  that  I  have 
fortitude  enough  to  resist  even  that  weakness.  No 
libels,  no  threats,  nothing  that  has  happened, 
nothing  that  can  happen,  will  weigh  a  feather 
against  allowing  the  defendant,  upon  this  and  every 
other  question,  not  only  the  whole  advantage  he  is 
entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and  justice,  but 
every  bene6t  from  the  most  critical  nicety  of  form 
which  any  other  defendant  could  claim  under  the 
like  objection.  The  only  effect  I  feel  is  an  anxiety 
to  be  able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
*  proceed,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  mankind  that  a  flaw 
of  form,  given  way  to  in  this  case,  could  not  have 
been  got  over  in  any  other."* 

Wilkes,  having  been  imprisoned  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  for  relief,  alleging,  among 
other  grounds,  the  alteration  of  the  record  by 
the  order  of  Lord  Mansfield :  and  in  the  debates 
on  the  proceedings  connected  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  matters  of  libel  was 
much  censured. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Lord  Chatham's 
motion  of  the  5th  of  December,  1110,  declaring 
the  capacity  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  parliament 
an  inherent  right  of  the  subject.  Lord  Chatham 
said,  "  My  Lords,  if  I  conceive  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack  right,  or  have  been  rightly  informed 
by  the  public  prints,  from  which,  I  candidly  con- 
fess, J  originally  derived  my  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  doctrine  of  the  King's  Bench  is,  that  a  libel, 
or  not  a  libel,  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  only 
by  the  court,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  jury  is  to 
determine  upon  the  fact  of  printing  and  publishing. 
This,  my  Lords,  I  understand  to  be  the  noble  lord's 
opinion  ;  but  this  I  never  understood  to  be  the  law 
of  England :  on  the  contrary,  I  always  understood 
that  the  jury  were  competent  judges  of  the  law  as 
well  as  of  the  fact^  and  indeed,  if  they  are  not,  I 
can  see  no  essential  benefit  arising  from  their  insti- 
tution to  the  community. "t  Lord  Camden  followed 
Lord  Chatham,  and  spoke  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension.  On  the 
10th  of  December  Lord  Mansfield  informed  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  left  with  the  clerk  of 
the  House  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  JFood- 
fally  and  that  their  lordships  might  read  it  and 
take  copies  of  it,  if  they  pleased.  Lord  Camden 
having  asked  whether  Lord  Mansfield  meant  to 

*  4  Burrowa's  Reports,  8561 ;  from  which  the  report  in  HoweU's 
State  Trials,  vol.  xix.  pp.  1075  et  tea.,  is  wholly  token. 
.  t  Par.  Hirt.  vol.  xvi.  p.  1306. 


have  the  paper  entered  in  the  joamals,  the  latter 
replied,  "  No,  only  to  leave  it  with  the  clerk." 
On  the  following  day  Lord  Camden  said,  **  Mj 
lords,  I  consider  the  paper  delivered  in  by  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  as  a  challenge  directed 
personally  to  me,  and  I  accept  of  it  He  has  throvn 
down  the  glove,  and  I  take  it  up.  la  direct 
contradiction  to  him  I  maintain  that  his  doctrine 
is  not  the  law  of  England.  I  am  ready  to  enter 
into  the  debate  whenever  the  noble  lord  will  fix  a 
day  for  it.  I  desire  and  insist  that  it  may  be  an 
early  one."  He  then  delivered  in  six  quesdons, 
founded  on  the  paper  deposited  by  Lord  MaosfieM 
with  the  clerk,  and  desired  to  have  his  lordship's 
answers.  Lord  Mansfield  replied  that  this  method 
of  proposing  questions  to  him  was  taking  bim  by 
surprise ;  that  it  was  unfair ;  and  that  be  ivould 
not  answer  interrogatories.  Lord  Camden  then 
pressed  for  a  day  to  be  appointed  for  the  noble 
lord  to  give  in  his  answers,  and  said,  he  was  ready 
to  meet  him  at  any  time  upon  his  ground  of  law. 
Lord  Mansfield*  was  at  last  brought  to  say  that 
the  matter  should  be  discussed,  and  that  be  sbould 
hereafter  give  his  opinion.  But  he  declined  fi^wg 
a  day  for  doing  so.t 

One  more  case  of  trial  for  libd  we  sball  notice 
— a  case  remarkable  for  the  eloquent  speech  of 
Erskine,  which  is  considered  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill. 
In  the  year  1184  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph  was  is- 
dieted  for  publishing  the  '^  Dialogue  between  a 
Gentleman  and  a  Farmer,'*  written  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  The  case  ultimately  came  on  for  trial  at 
the  summer  assizes  for  Shrewsbury,  in  tbe  year 
1184.  Mr.  Erskine  rested  his  client's  defence 
upon  two  principles :  first,  that  the  jury  had  tbe 
right  of  pronouncing  whether  the  tiact  was  a  libel 
or  not;  2ndly,  that  the  publication  of  the  tract  by 
the  defendant,  without  any  criminal  intent,  but  on 
the  contrary  with  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
country,  could  not  be  construed  into  a  libellous 
publication.  The  jury  returned  the  verdict, 
'*  Guilty  of  publishing  only."  Upon  wbich  a 
somewhat  warm  discussion  ensued  between  die 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  Mr.  Justice  fiuUer, 
and  Mr.  Erskine,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
verdict  should  be  taken. 

"  Mr.  Justice  BuUer.—Yoa  say  he  is  guilty 
of  pubUshing  the  pamphlet,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  innuendoes  is  as  stated  in  the  indictment  ? 

"  A  Juror.— Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Erskine.— Is  the  word  only  to  stand  as 
part  of  your  verdict? 

*•  A  Juror. — Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Erskine.— Then  1  insist  it  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

«  Mr.  Justice  Buller.— Then  the  verdict  must 
be  misunderstood.     Let  me  understand  the  jury. 

**  Mr.  Erskine.— Tht  jury  do  understand  their 
verdict. 

*  •;p>'d  JOnigeld  rfiuflbd  a  good  dearaiB  ^  wonii  wed  br  die 
compilers  of  the  Parliamentary  Hutory.  ^^    ' 

t  Varliamentary  History.  toL  xvi.  pp.  181«— ia». 
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"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — Sir,  I  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted. 

"  Mr,  Erskine. — ^I  stand  here  as  an  advocate 
for  a  brother-citizen,  and  I  desire  that  the  word 
only  may  be  recorded. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Bulier. — Sit  down,  sir !  Remem- 
ber your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
another  manner. 

"  Mr.  £r^A:i«tf.— Your  lordship  may  proceed 
in  what  manner  you  think  fit  I  know  my  duty 
as  well  as  your  lordship  knows  yours.  I  shall  not 
alter  my  conduct." 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  ultimately  was,  that  the 
dean  was  guiltv  of  publishing,  but  whether  it  was 
a  libel  or  not  tney  did  not  find.  In  the  following 
term  Mr.  Erskine  obtained  a  rule  for  a  new  trial, 
on  the  ground  of  a  misdirection  of  the  judge,  who 
had  told  the  jury  that  the  matter  for  them  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  defendant  was  gniity  of 
the  fact  or  not.  In  the  course  of  the  same  term 
the  rule  came  on  to  be  argued,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Erskine  in  a  speech  which  Mr.  Fox  regarded 
with  such  admiration,  that  he  repeatedly  declared 
he  thought  it  the  finest  argument  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  addressed,  however,  not  to  a 
jury,  but  to  judges  whose  minds  were  made  up  on 
the  question.  The  court  answered  it  by  a  reference 
to  their  own  practice,  and  that  of  their  immediate 
predecessors.  **  Such  a  judicial  practice,''  said 
Lord  Mansfield,  "  on  the  precise  point,  from  the 
Revolution  down  to  the  present  day,  as,  I  think,  is 
not  to  be  shaken  by  arguments  of  general  tlieory 
or  popular  declamation." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Erskine  paid 
the  following  extremely  elegant  and  well-turned 
compliment  to  the  chief  justice : — **  I  am  one  of 
those,"  said  he,  "  who  could  almost  lull  myself  by 
these  reflections  from  the  apprehension  of  im- 
mediate  mischief,  even  from  the  law  of  libel  laid 
down  by  your  lordship,  if  you  were  always  to  con- 
tinue to  administer  it  yourself.  I  should  feel  a 
protection  in  the  gentleness  of  your  character ;  in 
the  love  of  justice,  which  its  own  intrinsic  excel- 
lence forces  upon  a  mind  enlightened  by  science 
and  enlarged  by  liberal  education;  and  in  that 
dignity  of  disposition  which  grows  with  the  growth 
of  an  illustrious  reputation,  and  becomes  a  sort  of 
pledge  to  the  public  for  security.  But  such  a 
security  is  a  shadow  which  passeth  away.  You 
cannot,  my  lord,  be  immortal,  and  how  can  you 
answer  for  your  successor?  If  you  maintain  the 
doctrines  which  I  seek  to  overturn,  you  render 
yourself  responsible  for  all  the  abuses  that  may 
follow  from  them  to  our  latest  porterity."  The 
question  was  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Fox's  libel 
bill  in  1192  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  60),  which  declares 
the  right  of  the  jury  to  find  a  general  verdict  upon 
the  whole  matter. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  law  of 
libel  with  the  following  brief  but  comprehensive 
account  of  its  present  state  from  an  able  and  care- 
fully written  article  in  the  35th  volume  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Review :"— "  Our  law,  as  finally  esta- 


blished bv  the  statute  of  the  32  Geo.  III.,  has 
thus  lefl  this  important  question,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  the  arbitrament  of  twelve  jurors,  whose  mode 
of  selection,  since  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Peel's 
jury  bill,  is  such  as  to  place  their  independence 
beyond  question.  But  though  libel  in  England 
(and  as  yet  no  other  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
definition)  may  thus  be  stated  to  be  that,  and  only 
that,  which  twelve  impartial  citizens  declare  on 
oath  to  be  Ubel,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  aU 
principles  of  law  on  the  subject  are  superseded, 
and  that  juries  can  conscientiously  decide  upon 
the  matter  according  to  chance  or  caprice.  The 
law  does  all  it  can  by  laying  down  the  broad  cha- 
racteristics of  the  offence ;  and  it  leaves  the  appli- 
cation of  these  general  rules  to  particular  facts  for 
a  jury,  guided,  but  not  governed,  by  the  skilful 
directions  of  a  judge."* 

There  is  another  question,  mixed  up  too  with  the 
politics  of  the  time,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  some  attention  from  us.  By  those  who 
attacked  Lord  Mansfield  it  was  made  one  of  the 
charges  against  him  that  he  wished  to  abolish 
the  distinctions  subsisting  in  English  jurispru- 
dence between  law  and  equity.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  merits  of  this  question,  and  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  these  charges,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake,  which  the  account  given 
of  the  matter  by  many  writers  of  eminence  (Dr. 
Johnson,  for  example)  helps  to  perpetuate,  that 
in  England  a  court  of  equity  means  a  court  in 
which  ^  the  judge,  instead  of  consulting  strictly 
the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  con- 
science."t  The  subject  of  uses  and  trustsj  will 
afford  us  an  illustration  which  may  help  to  show 
the  incorrectness  of  these  notions.  A  great  part 
of  the  landed  property  of  this  kingdom  was  be- 
fore the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  known  as  the 
Statute  of  U8es,§  settled  by  way  of  use,  that  is, 
while  one  person  was  the  legal  owner  of  it,  another 
was  the  real  or  substantial  owner.  Now,  as  it 
would  have  been  nothing  else  than  downright  rob- 
bery to  allow  the  persons  to  whom  the  strict  law 
would  have  given  that  property,  who  were  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  bare  trustees  of  it,  to  appro- 
priate it,  the  Court  of  Chancery  stepped  in  and  pre- 
vented this,  and,  compelling  such  persons  to  perform 
their  trust  conscientiously,  consequently  decreed 
the  property  to  belong  to  those  who  were  its  real 
owners.  And  this  was  'equity,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  law,  in  England.  After  the  statute, 
which  made  for  the  future  those  real  owners  (in 
technical  language  cesiuis  que  use)  the  legal  as 
well  as  real  or  beneficial  owners,  the  main  bu- 
siness of  the  Court  of  Chancery  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  be  at  an  end.||     However  in  time  nearly 

•  Qaarterly  Bavlew,  \ol.  xkxv..  p.  571. 

+  Junius'*  Letter  to  Lord  Man«fi<Bld :  Junias  i  Letten,  Letter  4J. 

i  See  Piet.  Hist,  of  BngUjd.  ii.  p.  75ft. 

S87Hen.VlU..c.lO. 

I  Pict.  Hist.  ofEnglMMl,  ii.  p.  756. 
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the  old  state  of  things  returned,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  landed,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  English 
law,  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom,  is  at  this 
day  held  in  trust,  and  consequently  is  suhject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  chancery  or 
equity,  and  not  of  the  courts  of  law.  There  are 
also  many  cases  constantly  arising  which  the  old 
machinery  of  the  courts  of  law  ftimishes  no  means 
of  settling  satisfactorily,  but  for  settling  which  the 
courts  of  equity  have  provided  a  machinery,  some- 
what cumbrous  and  costly  indeed ;  still,  where  the 
subject-matter  is  sufficiently  large  and  important 
to  supply  the  oil  necessary  to  set  the  machine 
going,  effective  to  its  end.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  complicated  machinery  is  worked 
according  to  the  caprice  or  the  *'  unsettled  notions 
of  equity"  of  the  judge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
guided  by  fixed  and  settled  rules  no  less  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law.  Therefore  when 
Junius  says  of  Lord  Mansfield,  ^*  Instead  of  those 
gitiye  rules,  by  which  the  judgment 
of  a  court  oTlaw-  should  invariably  be  deter- 
mined, you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  un- 
settled notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice,'* 
such  a  remark  is  to  be  considered  not  as  applicable 
to  equity  as  distinguished  from  law,  though  it  may 
in  some  degree  be  true  as  applied  to  the  practice 
of  Lord  Mansfield  as  a  judge,  which,  as  it  involves 
some  considerations  of  importance  relating  both  to 
constitutional  rights  and  private  property,  may 
here  deserve  some  examination.  But  first,  in 
order  to  make  more  intelligible  to  the  reader 
the  leading  distinctions  between  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  in  this  country,  we  shall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing observations  from  Lord  Redesdale's  valu- 
able Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  in  Suits  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery : — 

"  The  wisdom  of  legislators  in  framing  positive 
laws  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  justice  has  ever 
been  found  unequal  to  the  subject ;  and  therefore, 
in  all  countries,  those  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  laws  has  been  intrusted  have  been  compel- 
led to  have  recourse  to  natural  principles,  to  assist 
them  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  posi- 
tive law,  and  to  supplv  its  defects;  and  this  resort 
to  natural  principles  has  been  termed  judging  ac- 
cording to  equity.  Hence  a  distinction  has  arisen 
in  jurisprudence  between  positive  law  and  equity ; 
but  the  administration  of  both  has  in  most  coun- 
tries been  left,  at  least  in  their  superior  courts,  to 
the  same  tribunal.  In  prescribing  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  courts  of  justice  human  foresight  has 
also  been  defective ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  com- 
monly submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
themselves,  to  vary  or  add  to  established  forms,  as 
the  occasion  and  the  appearance  of  new  cases  have 
required. 

"  In  England  a  policy  somewhat  different  has 
prevailed.  The  courts  established  for  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice,  usually  styled  courts  of 
common  law,  have,  as  in  other  countries,  recourse 
to  principles  of  equity  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  positive  law :  but  they  are  bound 
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to  established  forms  of  proceeding  i  arc  in  some 
degree  limited  in  the  objects  of  their  jurisdiction  ; 
have  been  embarrassed  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
rules  of  decision,  originally  framed,  and  in  general 
retained,  for  wise  purposes,  vet,  in  their  applica- 
tion, sometimes  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  natural  and  universal  justice,  or  not  equal  to  the 
full  application  of  those  principles ;  and  the  modes 
of  proceeding  in  those  courts,  though  admirably 
calculated  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  justice,  are 
not  in  all  cases  adapted  to  the  full  investigation  and 
decision  of  all  the  intricate  and  complicated  sub- 
jects of  litigation,  which  are  the  result  of  increase 
of  commerce,  of  riches,  and  of  luxury,  and  the  con- 
sequent variety  in  the  necessities,  the  ingenuity,  and 
the  craft  of  mankind.  Their  simplicity,  clearness, 
and  precision  are  highly  advantageous  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice ;  and  to  alter  them 
materially  would  probably  produce  infinite  mis- 
chief: but  some  change  would  have  been  unavoid- 
able if  the  courts  of  common  law  had  been  the  only 
courts  of  judicature. 

**  Early  therefore  in  the  history  of  our  jurispru- 
dence the  administration  of  justice  by  the  ordinary 
courts  appears  to  have  been  incomplete,  and  to 
supply  the  defect  the  courts  of  equity  have  exerted 
their  jurisdiction  :  assuming  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  the  ordinary  courts 
also  decide  when  the  powers  of  those  courts,  or 
their  modes  of  proceeding,  are  insufficient  for  the 
purpose;  of  preventing  those  principles,  when 
enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts,  from  becoming 
(contrary  to  the  purpose  of  their  original  esta- 
blishment) instruments  of  injustice;  and  of  de- 
ciding on  principles  of  universal  justice,  -where 
the  interference  of  a  court  of  judicature  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  wrong,  and  the  "positive  law, 
as  m  the  case  of  trusts,  is  silent.  The  courts  of 
equity  also  admhiister  to  the  ends  of  justice  by  re- 
moving impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion in  other  courts ;  by  providing  for  the  safety  of 
property  in  dispute  pending  a  htigation ;  by  pre- 
serving property  in  danger  of  being  dissipated  or 
destroyed  by  those  to  whose  care  it  is  by  law  in- 
trusted, or  by  persons  having  immediate  but  par- 
tial interests ;  by  lestraiuing  the  assertion  of  doubt- 
ful rights  in  a  manner  productive  of  irreparable 
damage ;  by  preventing  injury  to  a  third  person 
from  the  doubtful  title  of  others ;  and  by  putting  a 
bound  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  litigation,  and 
preventing  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  suits ;  and, 
without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  subject, 
by  compelling  a  discovery,  or  procuring  evidence, 
which  may  enable  other  courts  to  give  their  judg- 
ment ;  and  by  preserving  testimony  when  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  before  the  matter  to  which  it 
relates  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation."* 

The  following  judgment,  delivered  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 

*  A  Tmlise  on  the  Plendlngs  In  SaiU  in  the  Ck)art  of  Chancery,  by 
English  BUL  By  John  Mitfoid.  Esq.  (noir  Lord  R«deMlale>  4Ui 
ediuon.    London,  ieS7,  pp.  i  et  leq. 
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LoBD  Manstikld.    From  an  unpublished  Medal  in  Mr.  Hawkins'i  Private  Collecii*n. 


he  was  thought  to  seek  to  abolish  the  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity : — "  An  ejectment  is  a 
fictitious  remedy  to  try  the  title  to  the  possession  of 
lands ;  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  it  should 
be  adapted  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  and  not 
entangled  in  the  nets  of  form.  Great  difficulties 
Iiave  arisen  as  to  the  legal  form  of  passing  land 
from  the  modes  of  conveyancing  in  England  since 
the  statute  of  uses.  Trusts  are  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance peculiar  to  this  country.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries the  person  entitled  has  the  right  and  posses- 
sion in  himself.  Blit  in  England,  estates  are 
vested  in  trustees,  on  whose  death  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  find  out  their  representatives;  and  the 
owner  cannot  get  a  complete  title.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  take  assignments  of  satisfied  terms, 
terrible  inconyeniences  would  ensue  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  trustees  not  being  to  be  found. 
Sir  E.  Northey's  clerk  was  trustee  of  near  half  of 
the  great  estates  in  the  kingdom ;  on  his  death  it 
was  not  known  who  was  his  heir  or  representative. 
So  that  where  a  trust  term  is  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
and  the  deeds  mere  muniments  of  another's  estate, 
it  shall  not  be  set  up  against  the  real  owner.  It 
is  therefore  settled  that  a  satisfied  trust  shall  be 
taken  to  be  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir-at- 
law.  A  trust  shall  never  be  set  up  against  him 
for  whom  the  trust  was  intended.  It  is  a  mere 
form  of  conveyance.  And  it  is  admitted,  that, 
where  the  term  is  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintifiP,  the  defendant  shall  not  set 
it  up  in  ejectment  as  a  bar  to  his  recovery."* 

These  doctrines,  however,  did  not  long  survive 
the  retirement  of  their  author  from  his  office  of 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Lord  Mansfield  resigned  in  June  1188.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  his  successor,  Lord 
Kenyon,  thus  delivered  himself  in  the  case  of  Doe 
V.  Staple : — 

"  But  is  it  possible  for  a  court  of  law  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  such  nice  points  of  equity  ? 
We  have  no  such  authority.  Sitting  in  this  court 
we  must  look  at  the  record,  and  see  whether  a 
legal  title  is  conveyed  to  the  party  claiming  under 
these  instruments  :  now  there  is  no  colour  for  say- 
ing that  these  give  any  legal  title.  Without  decid- 
ing or  presuming  to  think  what  a  court  of  equity 

•  Doe  d.  Briftow  v.  Pegge.    1  Tenn  Reports,  758«  note. 


would  do  in  this  case,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say 
that  we  are  to  decide  a  legal  question,  and  cannot 
enter  into  such  an  entangled  equity :  and  on  that 
ground  only  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  a  verdict The  ju- 
risdiction of  this  court  in  ejectments  is  confined 
to  legal  titles,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  intrude 
on  the  rules  of  law,  nor  discuss  equitable  titles.  In 
real  actions  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  party 
must  state  a  legal  title  on  the  record ;  then  it  would 
be  absurd  that,  respecting  the  manor  of  Dale  on  a 
special  verdict  in  formedouy  the  decision  must 
necessarily  be  given  according  to  the  strict  legal 
title';  and  that,  respecting  the  manor  of  Sale,  on  a 
special  verdict  in  ejectment,  there  must  be  a  con- 
trary judgment."* 

And,  though  in  the  above  judgment  Lord  Kenyon 
expressed  his  approbation  of  what  was  said  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Lade  v.  Holford  and'an- 
other,t  in  regard  to  presuming  a  surrender  of  the 
term,  he  carefully  distinguished  that  case  from 
those  the  facts  of  which  precluded  any  such  pre- 
sumption. 

But  this  sinking  fro  tanto  of  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  was  only  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  Lord  Mansfield's  zeal  for  what  he  called 
"  substantial  justice  "  displayed  itself,  and  sought 
to  break  away  from  old  established  rules  of  law. 
The  decision  (aflerwards  reversed  in  the  exchequer 
chamber)  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when 
Lord  Mansfield  presided  there,  in  the  case  of  Per- 
rin  V.  Blake,!  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into 
the  technical  reasoning  of  this  case,  which  it  requires 
some  degree  at  least  of  legal  education  fully  to 
comprehend;  but  we  shall  quote  a  few  of  Mr. 
Feame's  observations,  which  will  open  the  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
viz.  the  probable  effect  of  breaking  through 
established  forms  under  the  colour  of  getting  at 
the  substance,  Mr.  Feame,  in  his  elaborate  and 
acute  examination  of  the  arguments  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  determination  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  in  his  *  Essay 
on  Contingent  Remainders,'  afler  fully  discussing 

•  2  Term  Reports,  684. 
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the  cases  anterior  to  that  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  thus 
continues : — 

**It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reader's 
curiosity  must  have  been  awakened  to  learn  upon 
what  principles  it  was  possible  to  get  rid  of  so 
strong  a  system  of  authorities  as  die  foregoing. 
He  might  be  led  to  the  reflection  that,  however 
well  old  cases  did  for  old  times,  still  those  cases 
and  those  times  kept  equal  pace,  and  both  grew 
antiquated  together ;  that,  whilst  in  other  sciences 
every  age  produces  its  own  improvements,  it  would 
be  singular  to  treat  the  science  of  the  law  as  the 
only  stationary  branch  of  human  knowledge.  He 
might,  perhaps,  recdllect  the  laudable  ambition 
inculcated  in  the  lines, — 

— x—  proavcM  et  q}xm  non  fecimos  ip«i 
Vix  ea  nottn  vooo. 

**  Such  reflections  would  prepare  him  to  be 
told  that,  in  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  the 
Ck>urt  of  King's  Bench  held,  that  precedents  in 
general  are  ralher  apt  to  confound ;  that  every 
case  has  its  peculiar  circumstances,  and  therefore 
ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  bottom ;  that  wherever 
an  old  maxim,  the  policy  of  which  had  ceased, 
could  justly  be  departed  from,  it  ought  to  be  done ; 
and  that  the  remnants  of  ancient  strictness  were 
things  to  be  discountenanced."  * 

At  first  sight  certainly  it  would  seem  that  the 
intention  of  the  party  should  be  held  paramount 
to  every  other  consideration,  and  that  in  such  cases 
that  intention  might  be  ascertained  from  the  words 
of  the  written  instrument;  but  this  is  a  matter 
beset  with  difficulties  which  Mr.  Fearne  thus  states 
in  his  usual  lucid  and  admirable  style : — 

*^  So  long  as  certain  technical  expressions  shall 
be  allowed  their  fixed  legal  import  and  operation, 
it  will  be  in  any  man's  power  to  secure  the  limita- 
tion of  his  property  from  litigation  and  arbitrary 
construction,  by  applying  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the  force  and  import  of 
such  expressions.  Where  any  considerable  pro- 
perty is  concerned,  a  man!s  own  interest  in  secur- 
ing the  efiect  of  his  intention  will  lead  him  to  such 
a  step.  Where  the  property  is  so  inconsiderable 
as  not  to  be  thought  worth  the  trouble  or  expense 
of  such  assistance,  the  disposition  of  that  property, 
and  of  course  the  testator's  intention  with  respect 
to  it,  is  less  material  and  momentous.  Some  cases, 
it  is  true,  mav  happen,  wherein  such  application 
may  accidentally  be  impracticable ;  but  is  every 
testator  to  be  denied  this  power  of  effectuating  his 
intention,  because  accident  may  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  some  few,  and  some  others  may  want  in- 
ducement to  use  it  ? 

"  If  no  technical  expressions  are  to  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  an  occasional  discretionary 
construction,  where  is  the  testator  who  can  make 
his  own  will?  The  most  careful  and  guarded  en- 
deavours which  a  man  shall  exert  for  that  end  will 
only  amount  to  leaving  some  precarious  instructions 
behind  him,  the  force  and  effect  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  discretion  or  disposition  of  those  in 
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whom  the  pewer  of  construction  shall  be  reposed 
for  the  time  being :  it  is  their  discernment  or  con- 
structive talents  must  in  fact  make  the  will  of  every 
testator  whose  property  shall  be  worth  the  experi- 
ment. 

After  discussing  the  stress  laid  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  upon  arguments  of  convenience  and 
policy,  and  the  argument  that,  in  a   commercial 
country,  every  clog  should  be  removed  which  tends 
to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  property,  and  answer- 
ing these  ai^uments,  Mr.  Fearne  thus  proceeds  :— 
"  Another  plausible  ground  advanced  in  support  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the 
case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake  still  remains  to  be  exa- 
mined.    It  was  there  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  intention  of  the  testator  should  be  the  sole 
rule  of  construction  in  all  cases  of  devises ;  and 
that  such  intention,  when  explained,  should  control 
the  legal  import  of  any  term  of  art.     That  a  prin- 
ciple of  this  nature,  under  certain  limits  and  re- 
strictions, does  and  ought  to  prevail,  I  believe  no 
one  conversant  in  our  laws  will  attempt  to  deny; 
but  that  such  a  principle  has  never  yet  been  ad- 
mitted, in  the  latitude  there  laid  down,  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  controversy,  by  all  the  several  cases 
I  have  before  cited.     And  that  no  such  unlimited 
principle  ought  ever  to  prevail  maj,  I  think,  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  infinite  uncertainty, 
inconvenience,  and  vexation  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily produce.     Certain  established  maxims,  as  to 
the  legal  import  and  effect  of  technical  expressions, 
will  render  the  decision  of  titles  to  property  as 
little  dependent  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit 
upon  the  occasional  opinion,  humour,  ingenuity,  or 
caprice  of  the  judge ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  most 
proper  and  sure  grounds  for  titles  to  rest  and  de- 
pend upon.     Titles  so  founded  may  be  easily  and 
clearly  ascertained ;  and  under  them  a  permanent 
peaceful  enjoyment  may  be  expected.     Construc- 
tion depending  on  and  guided  by  certain  fixed 
known  rules  will  not  be  liable  to  those  varioos 
temporary  influences  which  must  necessarily  have 
a  share  in  directing  the  discretionary  decision  of 
any  court  upon  eaitn.     No  inducements  can  arise, 
no  room  can  be  left,  to  dispute  or  litigate  titles  built 
on  such  a  stable  foundation.     Whereas,  on   the 
other  hand,  the  implied  intention  of  a  testator  is  at 
best  uncertain ;  frequently  very  doubtful.    Favour, 
affection,  caprice,  nay,  diflerent  habits  of  thinking 
and  modes  of  expression  in  different  men,   wri!l 
occasion  different  constructions  of  the  same  will. 
Very  often,  I'll  venture  to  say,  a  testator  himself 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  fix  or  expound  his  own  inten- 
tion, when  the  reason,  humanity,  or  ingenuity  of  a 
judge    might*  conceive    it    clear    as    day-light. 
Whoever  has  been  conversant  in  settling  the  wills 
of  testators  must  oft^n  have  experienced  the  tnith 
of  this  position ;   and,  if  a  testator  himself  is  at 
loss  to  ascertain  or  expound  his  own  intention,  we 
are  certainly  not  to  wonder  that  other  men  should 
differ  widely  in  their  constructions  of  it.     What 
reliance  can  be  had  on  a  title  raised  on  so  precarious 
aground?    What  security  of  enjoyment  can  be 
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expected  under  it  ?  Setting  aside  all  those  grounds 
for  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  same  will 
which  may  arise  from  different  degrees  of  under- 
standing, apprehension,  or  discernment  in  different 
men,  it  is  certain  that  different  ambitions,  inte- 
rests, party  principles,  and  private  connexions  will 
ever  lead  men  to  differ  and  dispute  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  will,  as  well  as  about  any  other  act 
in  which  those  motives  are  concerned.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  no  sort  of  reliance  can  be  had  upon 
titles  depending  on  discretionary  construction,  until 
they  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. A  suit  commenced  in  one  court,  in  cases 
which  depend  upon  such  construction,  generally 
produces  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court.  Thus  are 
vexatious  suits  continually  encouraged  and  multi- 
plied ;  innocent  people  perpetually  harassed ;  and 
estates  spent  ten  times  over,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  titles  to  them." 

The  following  passage,  with  which  we  conclude 
our  extracts,  will  be  found  peculiarly  valuable  as 
embodying  in  clear  language  the  principles  which 
at  present  govern  the  construction  of  wills : — 

**  Is  there  anvthing  impolitic,  anything  harsh,  in 
deciding  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  should 
never  be  so  far  indulged  as  to  control  all  esta- 
blished rules  of  construction?  Whenever  the 
construction  upon  the  apparent  intent  of  the  tes- 
tator is  not  contrary  to  the  construction  upon  cer- 
tain established  legal  maxims  respecting  the  import 
of  terms  made  use  of  by  him,  so  far  let  the  appa- 
rent intent  be  the  guide  in  the  construction,  but 
not  one  jot  further.  And  wherever  the  terms  of 
art  made  use  of  do  not  fell  within  the  allowed 
extent  of  any  established  legal  maxim  respecting 
their  import  and  operation,  there  let  the  intent  be 
the  sole  guide  of  construction ;  because  there  a 
more  certain  or  better  rule  of  construction  is  not 
sacrificed  to  it.  These  are  distinctions  which  have 
long  since  prevailed  in  our  courts  ^of  justice,  and 
which  appear  to  be  founded  in  good  reason  and 
permanent  useful  policy.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
the  intentions  of  twenty  testators,  every  week, 
should  fail  of  effect,  than  those  rules  should  be  de- 
parted from,  upon  which  the  general  security  of 
titles  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  property  so  essen- 
tially depend."* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  character  of 
Lord  Mansfield  as  a  judge,  because  that  character 
had  much  influence  for  good  or  evil,  his-  mind 
being  of  sufficient  power  to  impress  deeply  its  pe- 
culiar qualities  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
country.  Particular  chancery  judges,  as  we  have 
seen  or  shall  see,  have  left  behind  them  strong  and 
lasting  traces  in  the  £nglish  system  of  equity ;  but 
in  scarcely  any  other  instance  besides  that  of  Lord 
Mansfield  is  the  influence  of  a  single  judge  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  to  be  traced  by  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  principles  of  law,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts.  But  some  important  branches 
of  modem  law  owe  much  of  their  character,  and 
one  or  two  may  be  almost  said  to  owe  their  exist- 
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ence,  to  the  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield.  The  law  of 
insurance  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  this.  When  his  lordship  was  raised  to 
the  bench  the  contract  of  insurance  was  little 
known,  and  a  few  unimportant  nisi  prius  decisions 
were  all  the  precedents  that  existed  on  the  subiect. 
Yet  this  branch  of  law  grew  up  under  his  adminis- 
tration into  a  system  well  adapted  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  modem  society. 

The  allusion  above  to  the  effects  produced  on 
the  English  equity  jurisprudence  by  certain  indi- 
vidual judges  leads  us  here  to  name  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  perhaps  the  greatest  judge  that  ever 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  soundness 
of  judgment,  vigour  of  mind,  and  depth,  extent, 
and  accuracy  of  legal  learning,  he  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  equalled,  certainly  never  excelled.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  this  great  magistrate 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  enabled  him  to 
leave  deep  and  lasting  traces  of  his  powerful  and 
sagacious  mind  on  the  equity  jurispmdence  of  his 
country.  More  may  be  leamed  from  one  or  two 
of  his  more  elaborate  judgments,  not  only  of  that 
very  difficult  subject,  the  English  law  of  real  pro- 
perty, but  of  correct  and  luminous  reasoning,  than 
from  all  the  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the 
subject  that  have  ever  been  penned.  Independently 
of  the  very  useful  knowledge  to  be  thereby  ac- 
quired, we  know  of  no  pieces  of  composition, 
ancient  or  modern,  that,  to  a  mind  capable  of  close 
attention  and  sustained  thinking,  could  be  recom- 
mended as  better  models  of  close  reasoning, 
couched  in  clear,  apt,  simple,  and  masculine  lan- 
guage. Some  of  his  judgments  which  have  been 
fortunately  published  from  his  own  MS.  note^,* 
from  the  admirable  skill  with  which  his  wonderful 
stores  of  abstruse  legal  learning  are  marshalled  in 
ratiocinative  array,  and  from  the  clearness,  apt- 
ness, and  precision  of  the  diction,  carry  the  mind 
along  with  the  force  almost  of  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration, and  will  ever  remain  among  the  mas- 
ter-works of  human  thought. 

The  subject  of  literary  property  is  now  one  of 
considerable  importance.  The  state  of  the  laws 
relating  to  it,  therefore,  demands  some  attention, 
filackstone  t  says  that  this  species  of  property  (if 
it  subsists  by  the  common  law),  being  grounded  on 
labour  and  invention,  is  more  properly  reducible  to 
the  head  of  occupancy  than  any  other ;  since  the 
right  of  occupancy  itself  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Locke 
and  many  others  to  be  founded  on  the  personal 
labour  of  the  occupant.  By  the  statute  8  Anne, 
c.  19,  it  was  enacted,  that  afler  the  10th  of  April, 
1710,  the  authors  of  books  already  printed,  who 
had  not  transferred  their  rights,  and  the  book- 
sellers and  others  who  had  purchased  such  rights, 

*  W«  would  mention.  In  particular,  hb  judgment  in  the  omse  of 
Garth  v.  Cotton,  which  ia  publUhed  from  his  lordship's  own  MS. 
notes  in  Dickens's  Reports,  p.  IB3  (and,  though  much  more  briefly,  in 
the  Srd  volume  of  Atkvn»'a  Reports,  v.  7ftlJ;  and  his  indgmeut  in 
Willonghby  o.  Willoughbv.  also  published  from  his  own  MS.  not^  in 
I  Term  Reports,  765.  lilB  Judtonent  in  the  cose  of  Caslmme  v. 
Scarfe  has  also  been  published  from  his  own  MS.  notes  in  tlie  2od 
volume  of  Jacob  and  Wallcer's  ReporU.  p.  194.  [Appendix,  No.  2.] 
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should  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprint- 
ing them  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years ;  and 
that  the  authors  of  books  not  printed,  and  their 
assigns,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and 
reprinting  them  for  fourteen  years.  And  it  was 
further  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  the 
sole  right  of  printing  or  disposing  of  copies 
should  return  to  the  authors  thereof,  if  then  living, 
for  another  term  of  fourteen  years.  By  the  54 
Geo.  III.  c.  156,  the  term  of  copyright  in  the 
author  and  his  assignee  or  assigns  is  extended  to 
twenty-eight  years  absolutely,  and  for  the  life  of 
the  author  if  he  survives  that  period ;  and  any  one 
infringing  this  right  is  liable  to  a  special  action  on 
the  case,  with  double  costs,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
pirated  edition  to  the  owners  of  the  copyright,  and 
a  penalty  of  3c(.  a  sheet,  to  be  paid  one  hidf  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  any  informer  who  shall  sue 
for  It. 

The  general  question  of  literary  property,  as 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  independently  of  these  statutes,  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  at  rest. 

In  the  case  of  Tonson  v,  Collins  (with  respect 
ft.  the  copyright  of  the  Spectator)*  the  inclmation 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  in  favour  of  the 
right;  but,  having  received  information  that,  al- 
thot^h  the  argument  was  conducted  bond  fde  by 
the  counsel,  it  was  a  collusive  proceeding  between 
the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judgment 
which  might  be  set  up  as  a  precedent  against  third 
persons,  they  refused  to  pronounce  any  decision. 
The  following  passage  from  the  argument  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Thurlow,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
iht  defendant,  raises  an  analogy  between  books  and 
mechanical  inventions  which  has  been  again  re- 
cently brought  forward,  and  certainly  forms  the 
argument  against  a  perpetual  copyright  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained  away.  "  It  will  be  difficult  to 
confine  this  merely  to  books,  and  not  to  extend  it 
to  other  inventions.  A  learned  author  (Bishop 
Warburton)  has  endeavoured  at  it,  and  brangled 
it,  and  made  sad  stuff  of  it :  he  attempts  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  labours  of  the  head  and  of  the 
hand;  but  in  some  machines  the  labour  of  the 
head  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hand.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  no  greater  property  in  his  Principia 
than  Lord  Orrery  had  in  nis  machine.  If  the 
labour  of  the  head  gives  the  right,  the  property  is 
just  the  same;  and  it  is  possible  ti^at  the  invention 
of  the  mousetrap  cost  its  author  the  same  labour  of 
the  head  that  the  orrery  did  its  noble  contriver ; 
80  that  this  ground  of  property  depends  entirely 
upon  the  difference  of  heads." 

The  question  was  again  brought  before  the  court 
in  1769  in  the  case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor  (with  re- 
n>ect  to  Thomson's  Seasons).t  On  this  occasion 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  court; 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Justices  Aston  and  Willes 
being  in  favour  of  the  right,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yates 
against  it.    Judgment  was  of  course  given,  accord- 

•  1  Bl.  Rep.  301.  f  4  Bur.  230.  ' 


ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges, 
that  an  exclusive  and  permanent  copyright  in  au- 
thors subsisted  by  the  common  law.  But  a  few 
years  afterwards,  (1774,)  in  the  case  of  Donaldson 
V.  Beckett,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  an  author  has  no  property  in  his  cojiy- 
right,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne.  The  majority  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  such  a  right 
at  common  law,  seven  being  of  that  opinion,  and 
four  of  the  opposite  opinion;  but  there  was  an 
equal  majority  of  opinions  that  that  right  was  re- 
strained, impeached,  or  taken  away  by  the  statute. 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,  there  are  some  sub- 
jects in  respect  to  which  the  right  of  a  perpetual 
copyright  is  still  supported,  as  resulting  from  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown :  these  are  bibles,  prayer- 
books,  and  statutes. 

In  cases  of  an  invasion  of  copyright,  the  remedy 
is  by  action  for  the  penalties  upon  the  statute,  by 
action  on  the  case  for  damages,  or  by  injunction  in 
equity.  The  proceeding  by  injunction,  being  the 
most  ready  remedy,  has  carriea  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  on  the  subject  into  the  courts  of  equity. 
The  court  requires  a  clear  title  in  the  plaintiff. 
This  is  requisite  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  de- 
fendant, whose  loss  does  not,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  admit  of  reparation,  if  the  injunction  should, 
upon  further  investigation,  be  found  to  have  been 
granted  without  sufficient  groimds.  Hence  the 
work  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  damages  might 
be  recovered  in  a  court  of  common  law  for  pirating 
it ;  that  is,  it  must  be  a  work  neither  of  an  immo- 
ral, scandalous,  nor  libellous  character.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  work  was  in  print  or  manu- 
script, and  whether  the  author  did  or  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  profit  by  its  publication. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  also  exercises  an  autho- 
rity with  respect  to  publications  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  persons  deceased. 

In  regard  to  the  publication  of  letters,  the  case 
of  Pope  V,  Curll,  2  Atk.  341,  is  an  authority.  In 
that  case  Lord  Hardwicke  supported  an  injunction 
by  Pope  against  the  defendant's  vending  a  book 
entitled  'Letters  from  Swift,  Pope,  and  others.' 
His  lordship  said :  *'  The  first  question  is,  whether 
letters  are  within  the  grounds  and  intention  of  the 
statute  made  in  the  8th  year  of  Queen  Anne, 
c.  19.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  mischievous 
to  make  a  distinction  between  a  book  of  letters, 
which  comes  out  into  the  world  either  by  the  per^ 
mission  of  the  writer  or  the  receiver  of  them,  and 
any  other  learned  work.  The  same  objection 
would  hold  against  sermons,  which  the  author  may 
never  intend  should  be  published,  but  are  collected 
from  loose  papers,  and  brought  out  after  his  death. 
Another  objection  has  been  made  by  the  defend- 
ant's counsel,  that,  where  a  man  writes  a  letter,  it 
is  in  die  nature  of  a  gift  to  the  receiver;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  special  property  in 
the  receiver ;  possibly  the  property  of  the  papers 
may  belong  to  him,  but  this  does  not  give  a  licence 
to  any  person  whatsoever  to  publish  them  to  the 
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world ;  for  at  moat  the  receiver  has  only  a  joint 
property  with  the  writer." 

The  Court  of  Chancery  interposed  by  injunction 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Webb,  cited  by  Ambler,  695,  who 
had  his  Precedents  of  Conveyancing  stolen  out  of 
his  chambers  and  printed,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Forrester  (Ambler,  ib.)  who  had  his  notes  copied 
by  a  clerk  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  lent 
them.  In  Macklin  v,  Richardson,  (Ambler,  ib.) 
the  defendant  had  employed  a  short-hand  writer  to 
take  down  the  farce  of  Love  d  la  Mode  on  its  per- 
formance at  the  theatre,  and  inserted  one  act  in  a  ma- 
gazine, giving  notice  that  the  second  act  would  be 
published  in  the  magazine  of  the  following  month. 
Upon  an  application  to  Lord  Camden  for  an  in- 
junction, he  directed  the  case  to  stand  over  until 
that  of  Millar  and  Taylor,  which  was  then  depend- 
ing, should  be  determined.  After  the  determina- 
tion of  that,  the  injunction  was  made  perpetual  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  Smythe  and  Bathurst. 
In  Coleman  v.  Wathen,  5  T.  R.  245,  it  was  de- 
termined that  an  action  at  law  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  representing  on  the  stage  the  production 
of  another  person,  as  'not  being  a  publishing 
within  the  statute.  This  is  now  altered  by  the 
late  act  (3  Will.  IV.  c.  15),  by  which  the  author  of 
any  dramatic  piece  is  to  have  as  his  property  the 
sole  liberty  of  representing  it  or  causing  it  to  be 
represented  at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment. 

The  statutes  of  copyright  are  considered  to  apply 
only  to  British  printing  and  publication.  If  an 
author  prints  and  publishes  abroad,  and  does  not 
use  due  diligence  to  become  the  first  printer  and 
publisher  here  also,  any  other  person  procuring  the 
work  from  abroad  may  print  and  publish  it  here 
with  impunity.* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  clause  of  the 
statute  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2,  which  enacted  that 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  made, 
not  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placitOy  but  quamdiu 
se  bene  gesserint^  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
and  established.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  a  further  improvement  was 
made  in  regard  to  this  matter.  By  the  statute 
1  George  III.  c.  23,  it  was  enacted  Uiat  the  com- 
missions of  the  judges  for  the  time  being  should 
continue  in  full  force  during  their  good  behaviour, 
notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown  (which 
was  formerly  held  immediately  to  vacate  their 
Beats),t  and  their  salaries  were  secured  to  them 
during  the  continuance  of  their  commissions. 

In  1718,  upon  a  question  referred  to  all  the 
judges  by  King  George  I.,  they  all  agreed  that 
the  care  and  approbation  of  the  marriages  of  all  the 
king's  grandchildren,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king,  their  grandfather.  And  subsequently  the 
judges  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and 
approbation  extend  also  to  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown ;  though  to  what  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family  the  same  extended  they  did  not  find  pre- 
cisely determined.    There  are  examples  of  this  in- 
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terference  on  the  part  of  the  crown  reaching  to 
third  and  fourth  cousins,  and  even  to  the  blood 
royal  in  general ;  but  the  most  frequent  instances 
do  not  extend  beyond  nephews  and  nieces.*  But 
in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was 
enacted  t  that  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  King 
George  II.,  male  or  female  (other  than  the  issue  of 
princesses  married  into  foreign  families),  should 
be  capable  of  contracting  matrimony  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  king,  signified  under  the 
great  seal,  and  declared  in  council  (which  con- 
sent, to  preserve  the  memory  thereof,  is  directed 
to  be  set  out  in  the  licence  and  register  of  marriage, 
and  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  privy 
council) ;  and  that  any  marriage  contracted  without 
such  consent  should  be  void.  But  by  the  second 
section  of  the  act  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  any 
such  descendant,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  should  persist  in  his  or  her  resolution  to 
contract  a  marriage  disapproved  of  by  the  king, 
such  descendant,  after  twelve  months'  notice  given 
to  the  king's  privy-council,  may  contract  and 
solemnize  such  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  unless  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  twelve  months,  ex- 
pressly declare  their  disapprobation  of  such  in- 
tended marriage.  And  it  was  ordered  by  the  third 
section  that  all  persons  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  such  prohibited  marriage 
should  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  fyremu- 
nire. 

The  crown  being  by  prerogative  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  effects  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  from 
the  operation  of  all  statutes  in  which  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly named,  was  not  prevented  by  any  lapse  of 
time  from  pursuing  its  claims,  till  the  9th  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  an  act  was  passed 
rendering  a  continual  neglect  for  sixty  years  a  bar 
to  its  claims.  By  this  statute  (the  9  Geo.  III.  c. 
16)  the  crown  is  disabled  to  sue  any  person  for  any 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  tithes,  or  here- 
ditaments (other  than  liberties  or  franchises), 
where  the  right  shall  not  first  accrue  within  sixty 
years  next  before  the  commencing  such  suit ;  and 
the  subject  is  secured  in  the  free  and  quiet  enjoy- 
ment thereof,  as  well  against  the  crown  as  against 
all  persons  claiming  any  estate  or  interest  therein 
by  force  or  colour  of  any  letters-patent  or  grants, 
upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  vn'ongfully  de- 
taining, &c.,  for  which  judgment  hath  not,  or  shall 
not  be  given  for  the  crown  within  sixty  years  be- 
fore the  commencing  such  suit. 

In  the  constitution  of  Ireland  some  changes  were 
brought  about  in  the  present  period,  so  important 
as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  revolution. 

The  parliament  of  that,  kingdom  can  be  traced 
back  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  date  at  which  we 
have  the  earliest  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  that  is  to  say, 
whereas  the  first  English  parliament  for  which  the 
writs  summoning  representatives  of  counties  and 
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boroughs  are  extant  met  in  1265,  county  represen- 
tatives appear  in  the  Irish  parliament  as  early  as 
1295,  and  representatives  of  boroughs  in  1341. 
From  a  few  years  after  tlie  Revolution  of  1688  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  300  members, 
of  whom  64  were  knights  of  the  shire,  234  were  re- 
presentatives of  cities,  boroughs,  and  non-corporate 
towns,  and  2  sat  for  die  university. 

The  powers  and  method  of  proceeding  of  the 
Irish  parliament  in  later  times  were  regulated  by 
a  set  of  statutes  enacted  by  itself  in  the  10th  year 
of  Henry  VII.  (a.  d.  1495),  commonly  called 
Poyning*s  Laws,  from  the  then  lord-deputy.  Sir 
Edward  Poyning.  By  one  of  these  it  was  pro- 
vided, to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Blackstone, 
**  1.  That,  before  any  parliament  be  summoned  or 
holden,  the  chief  governor  and  council  of  Ireland 
shall  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  the  considerations  and  causes  thereof,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  proposed  to  he  passed  therein. 
2.  That,  after  the  king,  in  his  council  of  England, 
shall  have  considered,  approved,  or  altered  the  said 
acts,  or  any  of  them,  and  certified  them  back  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and  shall  have  given 
licence  to  summon  and  hold  a  parliament,  then  the 
same  shall  be  summoned  and  held;  and  therein 
the  said  acts  so  certified,  and  no  other,  shall  be 
proposed,  received,  or  rejected."  Afterwards,  by 
another  Irish  act,  passed  in  1556  (the  3  and  4 
Ph.  and  M.  c.  4),  it  was  provided  that  articles  of 
proposed  acts  might  be  certified  to  England,  in  the 
usual  forms,  even  after  the  summons  and  during 
the  session  of  parliament.  *'  By  this  means,  how- 
ever," continues  Blackstone,  ^*  there  was  nothing 
lefl  to  the  parliament  in  Ireland  but  a  bare  nega- 
tive, or  power  of  rejecting,  not  of  proposing  or 
altering  any  law.  But  the  usage  now  is,  that  bills 
are  often  framed  in  either  House,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  'heads  for  a  bill  or  bills;'  and  in 
that  shape  they  are  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy  council ;  who,  upon 
such  parliamentary  intimation,  or  otherwise  upon 
the  application  of  private  persons,  receive  and 
transmit  such  heads,  or  reject  them  without  any 
transmission  to  England."* 

The  "  heads  for  a  bill,"  however,  which  either 
House  of  the  Irish  parliament  had  thus  the  power 
of  framing,  really  did  not  differ,  except  in  an  im- 
material point  of  form,  from  the  bill  itself  as  it 
would  have  been  brought  into  the  English  parlia- 
ment; the  only  distinction  was  that  each  para- 
graph, instead  of  the  words  *•  Be  it  enacted," 
began  with  the  words,  "  We  pray  that  it  may  be 
enacted;"  and  therefore  any  proposed  measure 
might  be  discussed,  at  least  once,  in  the  Irish 
parliament  as  freely  as  in  the  English.  But  this 
practice  had  only  been  introduced  since  the  Revo- 
lution. Before  that  date  the  only  initiative  that 
the  parliament  was  allowed  to  take  was  to  address 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  with  a  general  pro- 
position for  a  bill  to  effect  some  specified  object ; 
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the  framing  of  the  bill  was  kit  enth-ely  to  the 
council. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  extent  of 
the  dependence  or  subjection  in  which    Irekml 
was  kept  to  the  parliament  of  England.    Another  sf 
Poyning's  laws  declared,  that  all  statutes  **  lafceh^ 
made  in  England  should  be  deemed  also  good  aod 
effectual  in  Ireland;  and  it  was  generally  hdd 
that  this  enactment  established   in   Ireland  tk 
authority  of  all  preceding  English  statutes  whatn- 
ever.    Then,  it  was  always  maintained  by  EngUdi 
lawyers,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Coke»  that  tix 
parliament  of  England  had  full  power  to  l^islite 
for  Ireland  of  its  own  authority,  and  that  any  Eng- 
lish statute  in  which  Ireland  was  either  particu- 
larly named,  or  included  under  general  words,  was 
as  binding  upon  that  country  as  if  it  had  been 
framed  by  its  own  parliament.     **  This  came  into 
discussion,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,   *'  about  the 
eventful  period  of  1641.     The  Irish  m  genenl 
protested  against  the  legislative  authority  of  England, 
as  a  novel  theory  which  could  not  be  maintained; 
and  two  treatises  on  the  subject,  one  ascribed  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bolton,  or,  more  probably,  to 
an  eminent  lawyer,  Patrick  Darcy,  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  another,  in  answer  to  it,  by 
Sergeant  Mayart,  may  be  read  in  the  **  Hibermca" 
of  Harris.     Very  few  instances  occurred  before 
the  Revolution   wherein  the  English  parliament 
thought  fit  to  include  Ireland  in  its  enactmeDte, 
and  none  perhaps  wherein  they  were  carried  into 
effect.     But  after  the  Revolution  several  laws  of 
great  importance  were  passed  in  England  to  bind 
the  other  kingdom,  and  acquiesced  in,  withoot 
express  opposition  by  its  parliament"*    The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  f^^ain  brought  into  discussioii 
in  1697,  by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Wfl- 
liam  Molyneux,  of  Dublin,  entitled  "  The  Case  of  Ire-     ' 
land  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England    , 
stated,"  in  which  the  author  asserted  the  absolute  le-    j 
gislative  independence  of  his  country.    This  pub-    ', 
lication,  which  was  dedicated  to  King  William,  was    • 
soon  after  taken  up  by  the  Englite'*  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1 698,  unanimously 
resolved,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  **  that  the  said  book  was    '. 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  crown  and  people 
of  England,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  subordination  and  de- 
pendence that  Ireland  has,   and  ought  to  have, 
upon  England,  as  being  united  and  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm."     It  was  further 
resolved  that  occasion  and  encouragement  to  the 
forming  and  publishing  the  dangerous  positicxis 
contained  in  the  said  book  had  been  taken  from 
the  late  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  sending 
over  to  this  country  a  bill,  entitled  "  an  Act  for  the 
better  Security  of  his  Majesty's  Person  and  Govern- 
ment," "  whereby  an  act  of  parliament  made  in 
England  was  pretended  to  be  re-enacted,  altera- 
tions therein  made,  and  divers  things  enacted,  also 
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pretending  to  oblige  [bind]  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  great  seal  of  England  by  the  authority  of  an  Irish 
parliament."  The  Commons  followed  up  these  re- 
solutions by  going  up  in  a  body  to  the  king  with  an 
address,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  conceived 
themselves  bound  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the 
dangerous  attempts  that  had  of  late  been  made  by 
some  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland  to  shake  ofif  their 
subjection  to,  and  dependence  on,  this  kingdom ; 
and,  after  detailing  the  facts  respecting  Molyneuz's 
book  and  the  late  bill  transmitted  from  the  Irish 
parliament,  besought  him  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  "  to  give  effectual  orders  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  like  nature  for  the  future,  and  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  what  is  past,  by  pu- 
nishing and  discountenancing  those  that  have  been 
guilty  thereof."  "  And,"  the  address  concluded, 
"we  beseech  your  majesty  to  take  all  necessary 
care  that  the  laws  which  direct  and  restrain  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  in  their  actings  be  not  evaded, 
but  strictly  observed ;  and  that  your  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  discourage  all  things  which  may,  in 
any  degree,  tend  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  Ire- 
land upon  England."  William  answered  that  he 
would  take  care  that  what  was  complained  of 
might  be  prevented  and  redressed,  as  the  Commons 
desired  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  Molyneux,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  men  of  science, 
as  well  as  patriots,  of  that  day. 

Blackstone  treats  the  right  of  the  English  par- 
liament to  legislate  for  Ireland  as  following  "  from 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  a  dependent 
state;  dependence  being  very  little  else  but  an 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  will  or  law  of  that 
superior  person  or  state  upon  which  the  inferior 
depends."  "The  original  and  true  ground  of 
this  superiority  in  the  present  case,"  he  adds,  "  is 
what  we  usually  call,  though  somewhat  improperly, 
the  right  of  conquest;  a  right  allowed  by  the  law 
of  nations,  if  not  by  that  of  nature ;  but  which  in 
reason  and  civil  policy  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  a 
compact  is  either  expressly  or  tacitly  made  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  that,  if  they 
will  acknowledge  the  victor  for  their  master,  he 
will  treat  them  for  the  future  as  subjects,  and  not 
as  enemies."*  The  philosophy  of  this  passage  is 
somewhat  muddy ;  but,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible, 
it  seems  distinctly  to  assert  that  the  relation  of  Ire- 
land to  England  sJways  had  been,  and  still  was,  that 
of  a  subject  dependency ;  and  this  no  doubt  was 
the  view  almost  universally  entertained  in  England 
in  Blackstone's  day. 

The  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  in- 
deed, had  some  years  before  this  been  canied  out 
to  a  still  farther  point  than  we  have  yet  stated.  In 
the  year  1719,  a  jud^ent  of  the  court  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  having  been  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  there,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  entertain  appeals  in  equity  from  the  Restoration, 
and  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  in  the  courts  of 
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common  law  from  a  still  earlier  date,  the  question 
was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  their  lordships,  disregarding  the  decision 
upon  the  appeal  in  Ireland,  affirmed  the  original 
judgment  of  the  court  of  exchequer.   Upon  this  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  no  appeal  lay 
from  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain ;  and  directed  the  barons 
of  that  court,  who  had  obeyed  the  order  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  to  be  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  black  rod,  for  having  acted  in  manifest 
derogation  of  the  king's  prerogative  in  his  high 
court  of  parliament  in   Ireland,   as  also  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the 
parliament  thereof.     But  these  proceedings  were 
immediately  met  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  **  That  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Irdand  had  acted  with  courage  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  support  of  his  majesty's  prerogative, 
and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;" 
and  by  an  address  from  their  lordships  to  the 
king,  praying  his  majesty  to  confer  on  Uie  barons 
some  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  ill-usage  they  had  received,  by  being  un- 
justly censured,  and  illegally  imprisoned,  for  douig 
their  duty.     Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  English 
lords  had  been  quite  unanimous  in  these  measures 
of  mutual  defiance;  in  Ireland  the  lord   chan- 
cellor, with  two  other  temporal  peers,  and  five 
bishops,    dissented    from    the    resolutions    there 
passed ;  and  in  England,  Tindal  tells  us,  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  in  a  protest  which  he  entered  upon  the 
Journals,  stated  no  fewer  than  fifteen  reasons  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  House  of  Peers. 
But  all  this  logic  probably  produced  very  little 
effect   either   upon    the   majority  to   which    his 
grace  stood  opposed,  or  upon  the  public  at  large. 
A  short  bill  was  immediately  introduced,  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the 
Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,"  by  which  it  was  declared, 
L  That  the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been,  is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
as  being  inseparably  united  and  annexed  thereunto ; 
and  that  the  British  parliament  had,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  vali- 
dity to  bind  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland. 
2.  That  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  have  not, 
nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  to  judge 
of,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  judgment,  sentence,  or 
decree  given  or  made  in  any  court  within  the  said 
kingdom ;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  said 
House  of  Lords  upon  any  such  judgment,  sen- 
tence, or  decree  are  utterly  null  and  void  to  all 
intenu  and  purposes  whatsoever.*      When  this 
bill  was  Ecnt  down  to  the  Commons,  and  had  been 
read  a  second  time,  the  motion  for  committing  it 
was  opposed,  among  other  members,  by  Pitt,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  seemed  calculated 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  power  of 
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the  British  House  of  Peers,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  ahready  too  great ;  a  Mr.  Hungerford  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Ireland  had  always  been 
independent  of  England  in  regard  to  her  courts  of 
judicature,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  line  of  ar- 
gument by  Lord  Molesworth,  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
and  a  few  other  members ;  but  in  the  end  140 
votes  were  given  for  the  bill,  and  only  83  against  it. 
In  this  state  of  prostration  the  Irish  parliament 
remained  down  to  very  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period.     Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  upon  one 
point  it  still  maintained  some  pretensions  to  inde- 
pendence— that  privilege,  namely,  of  holding  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  proved  throughout  the  history  of 
representative    government  the  great  security  of 
public  liberty  and  the  root  of  the  strength   and 
power  of  popular  legislative    assemblies.      The 
question  of  the  right  of  the  privy  coxmcil  to  frame 
money  bills  had  been  matter  of  dispute  in  almost 
every  session  of  parliament  between  the  government 
and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ever  since  the  prac- 
tice of  presenting  heads  of  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced ;  the  House  claiming  to  withdraw  such  bills 
altogedier  from  the  operation  of  Poyning's  law,  the 
government  insisting  that  they  should  occasionally 
originate^  in    the    privy    council,    without    any 
draught  under  the  name  of  "  heads  '*  having  been 
submitted  by  the  House,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  form,  ana  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.     In  most  instances  the  House  seems  in  the 
end  to  have  been  worsted,  or  to  have  submitted,  in 
these  contests  ;  but  two  or  three  occasions  have 
been  discovered,  and  are  recorded  with  no  small 
exultation,  by  the  microscopic  investigators  of  the 
antiquities  of  Irish  patriotism,  on  which  it  made  a 
valorous  stand  for  what  are  called  the  national  liber- 
ties.    In  1690  the  Commons  rejected  a  money  bill 
which  had  not  originated  in  their  House ;  and  in 
n09  they  refused  to  pass  another,  expressly  on 
the  ground  that,  after  having  been  transmitted  in 
the  usual  form  to  England,  it  had  been  returned 
thence  with  alterations.     But  the  most  memorable 
struggle  about  this  matter  took  place  in  1169,  when 
a  money  bill  which  had  been  framed  in  the  privy 
council  was  rejected  by  the  Commons  in  a  vote  in 
which  they  distinctly  assigned  as  their  reason  its 
not  having  originated  in  their  House.    They  imme- 
diately, however,  passed,  according  to  the  usual 
forms,  a  much  more  liberal  bill  of  the  same  kind, 
granting  the  required  supplies  for  two  years,  in- 
stead of  for  only  three  months,  which  had  been  the 
term  named  in  the  rejected  bill.     But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  lord-lieutenant.  Viscount  Townshend, 
from  proroguing  the  parliament  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  the  money,  and  entering  his  protest  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  what  he 
characterised  in  his  speech  as  a  proceeding  contrary 
both  to  law  and  usage,  and  an  encroachment  upon 
the  just  rights  of  his  majesty  and  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.     A  motion  was   soon  afterwards 
made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 


instructions  given  to  the  lord-lieutenant  **  relative 
to  the  late  sudden  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, at  a  time  when  affairs  of  the  greatest  national 
importance  to  that  kingdom  were  depending  in  the 
said  parliament;"  but  it  was  negatived,  after  a 
short  debate,  by  a  majority  of  178  to  66. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  parliament  had  been  improved  in  one  respect, 
by  the  limitation  of  the  representative  authority 
conferred  by  the  people  to  a  term  of  eight  years, 
instead  of  being  extended,  as  heretofore,  over  the 
whole  reign,  whatever  might  be  its  l^gth,  unlen 
abridged  by  a  dissolution.  Heads  of  a  bill  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1761,  and  trans- 
mitted to  England;  but  the  cabinet  there  took 
upon  itself  the  odium  of  quashing  a  propoaitioD 
which  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  its  authors  were 
at  the  time  very  well  pleased  to  hear  no  more  of. 
The  question,  however,  continued  to  be  agitated ; 
and,  when  another  bill  sent  over  to  England  in 
1766  had  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  pre- 
ceding, the  electors  of  Dublin  called  upon  their 
representatives  to  refuse  their  assent  to  any 
money  bill  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months, 
till  a  law  should  pass  for  septennial  parliaments. 
When  the  House,  nevertheless,  addressed  his 
majesty,  imploring  him  to  assent  in  this  matter 
to  "the  universal  prayers"  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  the  royal  reply  was  still  unsatisfactory. 
But  in  1768,  on  a  third  bill  coming  over  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  to  eight 
years,  it  was  approved  of,  and  returned  to  Dublin, 
where  it  was  immediately  passed  into  a  law.  As 
the  parliament  in  Ireland  was  accustomed  to  meet 
only  every  second  winter,  this  octennial  bill  allowed 
only  four  sessions  at  the  most  to  every  parliament. 

But  the  hour  was  at  hand  which  was  to  bring 
with  it  another  sort  of  parliamentary  reform  than 
this — ^when  Ireland,  after  six  centuries  of  depen- 
dence, was  suddenly  to  start  up  into  a  nation. 
The  pressure  of  the  increased  taxation  occasioned 
by  the  American  war,  and  the  further  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  arising  from  an  embargo  laid 
upon  the  principal  articles  of  herproduce in  1176, 
with  the  view  of  depriving  the  French  West  In- 
dies of  their  usual  supplies  of  Irish  provisions, 
co-operating  with  some  other  circumstances  in  the 
economical  condition  of  the  country,  prepared  the 
inflammable  mass  of  popular  indignation  against 
England  upon  which  the  splendid  eloquence  of 
Grattan  fell  like  fire  from  heaven.  The  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1778  had  made  the  Irish  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  one  people;  all  sects,  all 
ranks,  all  races — the  nobleman  and  the  merchant, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  churchman 
and  the  dissenter,  he  who  boasted  of  his  pure  na- 
tive lineage  and  he  who  was  as  proud  of  the  Saxon 
or  Norman  blood  that  flowed  in  nis  veins, — rushed 
together  to  the  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  their 
common  country ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1780  beheld  them  embodied  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand  Volunteers.    The  weak  and  perplexed 
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English  administration  of  the  day  did  not  dare  to 
refuse  the  arms  they  demanded  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  French ;  Grattan  exclaimed, 
'*  I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest 
cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clan£ng  to  his  rags :  he  may  be  naked — he  shall  not 
be  in  iron ;"  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
voted  their  memorable  resolution,  '*  That  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty  and  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  are  the  only  power  competent  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland."  ^  From  that  moment 
the  country  was  virtually  free.  The  Rockingham 
administration  succeeded  that  of  Lord  NorUi  in 
April,  1782  ;  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  .to 
bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  statute  of  the  6  Geo. 
I.,  which  was  forthwith  passed  into  a  law,  with 
the  unanimous  assent  of  both  Houses.  This  repeal- 
ing statute  (the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  53),  and  another 
act  which  was  passed  in  the  following  session  (the 
23  Geo.  in.  c.  28),  declaratory  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland  in 
matters  both  of  legislation  and  judicature,  were 
held  to  place  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  the 
same  position  in  all  respects  in  reference  to  that 
country  as  that  in  which  the  British  parliament 
stood  in  reference  to  Eneland  and  Scotland. 

We  may  just  remark,  however,  that  possibly 
this  arrangement,  by  which  two  independent  legis- 
latures were  established  under  the  same  crown, 
may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  that  state 
of  things  which  was  thought  to  make  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament  expedient  within 
twenty  years  afler.    But  there  was  a  terrible  alarm 
among  the  Irish  of  a  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  seems,  more  than  twenty  years  before  the 
emancipation  of  their    parliament.       The   chro- 
nicle of  occurrences  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
December  1159  has  the  following  paragraph: — 
"  Numbers  of  persons  in  Ireland  having  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  a  union  was  intended  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  that  they  were  to  have 
no  more  parliaments,  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxes,  &c.,  a  mob  of  some  thousands  assem- 
bled in  Dublin,  broke  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in- 
sulted them,  would  have  burned  the  journals  if 
they  could  have  found  them,  and  seated  an  old 
woman  on  the  throne.     Not  content  with  this,  they 
obliged  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  that  they 
met  in  the  streets  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  such  a  union,  or  give  any  vote 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  Ireland.     Many 
coaches  of  obnoxious  persons  were  cut  or  broke, 
their  horses  killed,  &c.     One  gentleman,  in  par- 
ticular, narrowly  escaped  being  hanged,  a  gallows 
being  erected  for  that  purpose.     The  horse  and 
foot  were  drawn  out  on  diis  occasion,  but  could 
not  disperse  them  tiU  night ;  and  the  day  afler 
addresses  to  the  lord-lieutenant  were  agreed  to, 
and  a  committee  of  inquiry  appointed."   And  next 
year,  it  is  recorded,  on  the  16th  of  June,  "came 
on,  in  Uie  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Dublin,  the  trial 
of  several  persons  for  obstructing  and  insulting 
many  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on 


College  Green,  December  3,  1 759;  bat,  it  not  ap- 
pearing to  the  jury  that  their  identity  was  proved, 
they  were  acquitted.''  But,  it  is  added,  *'  the 
court  obliged  them  to  give  securitv  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years ;" — so  that  it  was  but  an 
Irish  sort  of  acquittal  afler  alL* 

During  this  period  some  works  were  produced  on 
English  law,  of  a  more  classical  if  not  a  more  sci- 
entific character  than  had  hitherto  appeared.     In 
the  year  1765  Blackstone  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England.     In   1753  Mr.  Blackstone  had  given 
the  course  of  private  lectures  at  Oxford,  of  which 
the  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  England,  published 
three  years  aflerwards,  presents  the  outline  and 
principal  divisions.     In  this  Analysis,  Blackstone 
had  closely  followed  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Analysis 
of  the  Law,  and  from  him  he  has  copied  the  grand 
blunderof  the  division  into  *^  Rights  of  Persons 
and  Rights  of  Things^**  into  which  Sir  Matthew 
would  appear  to  have  fallen  by  a  mistranslation  of 
the  leading  divisions  in  the  Roman  law,  "  Jus 
Personarum  and  Jus  Rerum,"  viz.,  "  The  Law 
of  Persons  and  the  Law  of  Things."     When  Mr. 
Blackstone  was  elected  the  first  Vinerian  profes- 
sor, in  preparing  the  course  of  lectures  which  it 
became  his  duty  to  deliver,  he  retained  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  former  lectures,  as  given  in  the  Ana- 
lysis, which  he  regarded  as  an  outline  to  be  filled 
up  and  completed.     The  importance  of  this  work, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  volumes  that  had  before  this 
time  been  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
student  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  reply  which  Lord 
Mansfield  is  said  to  have  made  on  being  requested 
to  point  out  the  books  proper  for  the  perusal  of  a 
student.     *'  Till  of  late,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  I 
could  never,  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself,  an- 
swer that  question ;  but,  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  I  can  never  beat 
a  loss.     There  your  son  will  find  analytical  reason- 
ing difiPused  in  a  pleasing  and  perspicuous  style. 
There  he  may  imbibe  imperceptibly  the  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  excellent  laws  are  founded; 
and  there  he  may  become  acquainted  with  an  un- 
couth, crabbed  author.  Coke  upon  Littleton^  who 
has  disappointed  and  disheartened  many  a  tyro, 
but  who  cannot  fail  to  please  in  a  modern  dress."t 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  criticisms  that  ap- 
peared on  Blackstone's  work  was  that  contained 
in  Bentham's  "  Fragment  on  Government,"  pub- 
lished in  1776.     Bentham,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  very  severe  upon  the  "  antipathy  to  reforma- 
tion "  which  pervades  the  Commentaries,  as  well 
as  on  the  attempt  to  support  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  English  law  on  unintelligible  or  irrational 
grounds ;  but  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the 

•  The  advantaffM  of  a  union  between  Oieat  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  urged  at  great  length  in  a  work  entitled  '' Bj«t»)°*»  Co^SCTclal 
IntereSt  Expfained  and  Improved,  fee.;  by  Malachy  Portlethwayt. 
Enq..  Author  of  the  Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce ; 
?iSu  8VO.    Lon.  1767."-Vol.  i..  Di«.  llth,  mh,  13th,  and  I4th. 

t  HoUiday's  Lift  of  Mamfleld,  p.  8». 
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style  of  the  Commentaries.  "  Correct,  elegant,  un- 
embarrassed, ornamented ;"  be  says,  *'  tbe  style  is 
sucb  as  could  scarce  fail  to  recommend  a  work 
still  more  vicious  in  point  of  matter  to  the  multi- 
tude of  readers.  He  it  is,  in  short,  who,  first  of 
all  institutional  writers,  has  taught  jurisprudence 
to  speak  tbe  language  of  the  scholar  and  the  gen- 
tleman ;  put  a  polish  upon  that  rugged  science ; 
cleansed  her  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
office ;  and,  if  he  has  not  enriched  her  with  that 
precision  which  is  drawn  only  from  the  sterling 
treasury  of  the  sciences,  has  decked  her  out,  how- 
ever, to  advantage,  from  the  toilet  of  classic  eru- 
dition; enlivened  her  with  metaphors  and  allu- 
sions; and  sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to 
instruct,  and  in  still  greater  measure  to  entertain, 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  even  the  most  fastidious 
societies.  The  merit  to  which,  as  much  perhaps 
as  to  any,  the  work  stands  indebted  for  its  reputa- 
tion, is  the  enchanting  harmony  of  its  numbers ;  a 
kind  of  merit  that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity  to  a  work  devoid  of  every 
other :  so  much  is  man  governed  by  the  ear." 

Fox,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Trotter,  cha- 
racterised BUckstone's  English  style  as  *•  the  very 
best  among  our  modem  writers ;  always  easy  and 
intelligible,  far  more  correct  than  Hume,  and  less 
studied  and  made  up  than  Robertson."* 

But,  the  philosophical  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
Commentaries  altogether  apart,  and  viewing  Black- 
stone  simply  in  the  character  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  viewed,  viz.  as  an  expositor  of  the  English  law 
as  it  is,  he  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  as  a 
safe  guide.  Many  parts  of  his  work  miglit  be 
pointed  out,  particularly  in  that  department  of  the 
English  law  which  is  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult,  the  law  relating  to  real  property,  where 
he  has  not  stated  the  law  correctly.  We  have  even 
heard  it  affirmed  by  experienced  members  of  the 
profession  that  his  work  on  the  whole  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  evil  than  good,  by  making  a 
science  which  from  ite  very  nature  is  of  necessity 
abstruse  and  difficult  appear  popular  and  easy, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  skimming  its  surface, 
in  other  words  taking  a  superficial  and  inaccurate 
view  of  it.  The  result,  it  has  been  said,  has  been 
to  make  many  smatterers,  or,  to  use  the  term  of 
the  old  lawyers,  tipplers  in  the  law — to  make  many 
men  fancy  they  understand  a  science  of  which  they 
have  not  learned  even  the  alphabet.  This  opinion, 
however,  may  not  without  apparent  reason  be 
viewed  by  some  as  what  Bentham  would  have 
called  an  "  interest-begotten  prejudice " — one  of 
Bacon's  idola  specus.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
what  he  has  accomplished  is  wonderful,  if  the  vast 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  extremely  recondite,  ab- 
struse, inflexible,  and  consequently  unmanageable 
nature,  of  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon  be 
fully  considered.  The  difficulty  of  producing  from 
such  materials  a  result  that  would  be  at  all  intel- 
ligible to  ordinary  minds,  at  least  to   ordinary 

*  Trotter's  Memoirs  oT  Fox,  p.  518. 


readers,  (meaning  thereby  no  disparagement  to  the 
minds  themselves,  but  only  meaning  their  previooi 
want  of  preparation,)  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  who  may  have  attempted  the  task.     Perhaps, 
what  Blackstone  himself  suggests*  with  regard  lo 
the  composition  of  a  complete  history  of  England, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  many  hands 
to  render  it  at  all  worthy  of  its  name,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  truth  to  such  a  work  as  has  tJoin- 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
• 
The  history  of  the  Revenue  during  the  first  qoMf 
ter  of  a  century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  a- 
hibits  a  continuation  of  the  same  progressive  is- 
crease  of  expenditure  that  had  been  going  on  erer 
since  the  Revolution,  but  at  a  rate  which  soon  be- 
came accelerated  beyond  all  former  example.  | 

The  civil  list,  which  continued  to  the  end  of 
this  reign  to  comprise  the  same  heads  of  expeise 
that  it  had  done  since  the  Revolution,  that  is  to 
say,  the  entire  cost  of  the  supreme  govemmeot, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  military  and  nanl 
services  and  a  few  offices  of  recent  creation  or  en- 
dowment, was  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
present  period  at  the  same  amount  which  had  bees 
enjoyed  by  George  II.,  namely,  600,000/.  per  sa- 
num,  charged  upon  and  made  payable  out  a£  the 
aggregate  fund.t    Besides  this  sum,  however,  his 
majesty,  like  his  predecessors,  retained  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  of  the  principidity 
of  Wales,  and  also  of  Ireland  and   Scotland,  ai 
well   as,  of  course,  that  of  Hanover,   which  last 
alone  was  supposed  to  amount  to  about  100»000/. 
There    was  also    a   considerable    sum     anniially 
yielded  by  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duty  npoa 
exports  from  Barbadoes,  first  granted  by  an  act  of 
the  assembly  of  that  island  to  Charles  II.  in  166ai 
and  ever  since  retained  by  the  crown.     It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  entire  royal  income,  derived  from 
these  and  a  few  other  sources,  did  not  in  ordinary 
years  fall  much  short  of  1,400,000/.;   and  that 
windfalls  now  and  then  raised  it  to  a  considerabl? 
higher  amount.    The  estimate  has  been  regarded 
as  exaggerated ;  but  it  cannot  be  very  much  beyond 
the  truth,  if  taken  as  a  statement  merely  of  the 
revenue,  from  all  sources,  annually  received  hy  the 
.  royal  exchequer.     How  much  of  it  was  re-absorbed 
by  fixed  annual  claims  which  the  crown  had  to 
meet,  and  how  little  consequently  remained  to  be 
pocketed  by  the  crown,  are  other  questions. 

Even  within  the  present  period,  too,  consider- 
able additions  were  at  dififerent  times  made  to  the 
civil-list  revenue  by  special  votes  of  parliament 
In  1169  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  were  paid  by  a 
grant  of  513,511/.;  and  again  in  1777  by  a 
grant  of  620,000/.  In  1777,  also,  the  royal  in- 
come was  permanently  augmented  by  the  sum  of 

•  LawTrncta.  p.  85S.  4to.  Oxford.  1771.  *'  Since  men,**  b«  a^ 
"  of  great  abilities  have  f&iled  in  point  of  oceoracy  through  the  es- 
tensiveneu  or  the  plan  which  they  nave  parsaed.  we  may  eoDdode 
that  the  compiling  and  digeeting  of  a  gederal  and  complcip  Hfatory 
of  England  is  a  burthen  too  heavy  to  be  undertaken  by  any  sln^e  maa. 
however  supereminenUy  qualitfed." 

t  See  Piict.  HUU  of  Kngland.  iv.  684. 
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100,000/.  per  annum.  At  the  same  time 
120,000/.  was  voted  for  the  marriage  portions  of 
the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Matilda;  and  ten 
years  before  annuities  of  8000/.  each  had  been 
granted  to  the  king's  three  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
York,  Gloucester,  and  Cumberland.  Yet  a  new 
debt  of  295,817/.  had  again  accumulated  by  the 
5th  of  April,  1182. 

Some  diminution  of  expenditure,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  effected  by  Mr.  Burke's  plan  of  econo- 
mical reform,  even  mutilated  as  the  original  scheme 
was  when  it  was  at  last  carried  into  effect  in  1782. 
The  offices  abolished  by  the  bill  as  it  was  then 
enacted,  with  the  amount  which  it  was  calculated 
would  be  saved  in  the  case  of  each,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — third  secretary  of  state^  7,500/. ;  board  of 
trade,  12,600/. ;  lords  of  poUce  in  Scotland,  6,600/. ; 
principal  officers  of  the  board  of  works,  7,462/. ; 
principal  officers  of  the  great  wardrobe,  3,506/. ; 
principal  officers  of  the  jewel  office,  2,000/. ;  trea- 
surer of  the  chamber,  3,000/.;  cofferer  of  the 
household,  3,000/. ;  six  clerks  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth,  8,000/.;  paymaster  of  pensions, 
2,700/. ;  masters  of  the  terriers  and  fox-hounds, 
and  of  the  stag-hounds,  3^000/.;  making  in  all 
59,368/.  The  saving  actually  effected,  however, 
is  said  not  to  have  amounted  to  quite  50,000/. 
a-year;  and  even  from  that  inconsiderable  sum 
was  to  be  deducteil  above  18,000/.  of  compensa- 
tion allowances  to  the  holders  of  certain  of  the 
suppressed  offices.*  By  this  act,  also,  the  annual 
amount  of  pensions  on  the  civil  list  was  restricted 
to  95,000/. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  civil  list  revenue 
was  at  this  time  applied  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  abstract  of  the  disbursements  for  the 
year  1785:— 


Pensioiis  and  allowances  to  the  royal  family  • 
Salaries  of  the   lord-chancellor,  the  judges, 

and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  • 
AmbasMuiors  at  foreign  courts  •  •  • 
Approved  bills  of  tradesmen,  artificers,  and 

labourers,   for  articles  supplied  and  work 

done  for  his  majesty's  service    •        •        • 
Menial  servants  of  the  household  • 
Pensbns,  and  compensations  for  suppressed 

offices   •        • 

Other  salaries 

Salaries  of  treasury  board    •         •         •         • 
Occasional  payments  •        •         •         •        • 

Total   • 


£192,000 

32,955 
75,543 


138,641 
89,799 

125,757 
82,187 
13,822 

147,764 

£898,468 

Tlie  entire  revenue  derived  from  taxation  in  the 
year  1761  was  8,800,000/. ;  from  which  it  gra- 
dually rose  till  it  reached  the  sum  of  9,350,000/. 
in  1766.  It  did  not  greatly  exceed  this  amount 
throughout  the  next  nine  years  of  peace ;  having 
in  1774  been  only  10,285,673/.,  and  in  1775  no 
more  Uian  10,038,061/.  The  land-tax,  however,  had 
in  1767  been  reduced  from  4j.  to  3^.  in  the  pound. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  new  taxes  had  been  im- 
posed.     In  1761   a  new  excise  duty  of  3s,  the 

*  Sinclair*!  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  li.  8ft.    Sinclair  enameratee  the 
Mint  among  the  MippraMed  eetabliahmente,  aettiug  down  the  saving 
Ihewby  effected  at  18.000/.  a-year;  but  there  is  nothing  about  the 
Mint  in  the  act  (the  Stnd  Geo.  III.  c.  8S>.. 
VOL.  I. 


barrel  had  been  laid  on  beer  and  ale;  in  1763 
certain  additional  customs  duties  were  laid  on 
foreign  wine,  vinegar,  cider,  and  perry  imported, 
and  also  on  the  export  of  home-made  cider  and 
perry,  which  were  raised  still  higher  in  1766;  a 
new  duty  was  laid  upon  foreign  linen  and  some 
other  articles  in  1767;  in  1774  the  excise  had 
been  placed  under  stricter  regulations ;  and  some 
other  alterations  had  been  made  at  different  times 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  or  of  particular 
interests.  Among  the  new  taxes  need  not  be 
reckoned  those  laid  upon  American  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  1764,  and  the  other  attempts  made  in  the 
three  following  years  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies,  which  proved  wholly  unproductive. 

The  chief  additional  taxes  that  were  imposed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America 
were  the  following: — In  1776  the  land-tax  was 
again  raised  to  4s.  in  the  pound.  The  same  year 
the  duties  were  augmented  on  wheeled  carriages, 
indentures,  bonds,  newspapers,  parchment,  playing 
cards,  and  dice.  In  1778  additional  duties  were 
laid  on  French  and  other  foreign  wines.  In  1779 
a  new  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  former  duties 
was  added  to  all  articles,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, subject  either  to  customs  or  excise.  In  1780 
the  duties  on  foreign  wines  and  vinegar  were 
again  raised.  In  1781  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  generally  were  again  raised  five  per  cent ; 
au(},  finally,  in  1782,  a  third  augmentation  was 
imposed  to  the  same  amount.  The  increase  of  re- 
venue thus  obtained  was  from  10,265,405/.  in 
1776,  to  12,593,299/.  in  1782. 

The  money  for  carrying  on  both  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  American  war  was  princi- 
pally raised  by  loans  and  lotteries.  In  1761  the 
sums  borrowed  amounted  to  12,500,000/.;  in  1762 
to  12,000,000/.;  in  1763  to  6,983,553/.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years  of  peace  only 
7,400,000/.  was  borrowed  in  all,  and  from  1768 
to  1776  there  were  no  loans.  But  2,000,000/. 
was  borrowed  in  1776 ;  5,000,000/.  in  1777 
6,000,000/.  in  1778;  7,000,000/.  in  1779 
12,000,000/.  in  1780;  12,000,000/.  in  1781 
13,500,000/.  in  1782;  and  12,000,000/.  in  1783. 
Even  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  loans  raised 
in  1784  amounted  to  12,879,341/.;  and  in  1785 
to  10,990,651/.  To  these  sums  are  to  be  added,  as 
forming  part  of  the  national  income  for  this  period, 
110,0(K)/.  received  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  tlie  Bank  of  England  in  1764;  3,200,000/., 
received  at  various  times  from  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  about  5,000,000/.  of  increase  upon 
the  unfunded  debt.  The  entire  revenue  raised  by 
taxes  and  loans  together  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-five  years  was  about  404  millions  sterling, 
or  on  an  average  about  16  millions  annually. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the 
naval  and  military  charges  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
of  war  during  the  period : — 

Navy.  Army. 

1761  .      .      £5,072,602  £8,344,030 

1762  •       •        5,688,012  7,657,205 
1776     .      .        3,092,967  3,500,366 

4   A 
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Anny. 
£3,797,632 
4,833,666 
6,013,082 
6,589,0s0 
7,723,912 
7,645,237 
5,577,474 


KaTy. 

1777  •  •  £4,053,666 

1778  .  .        4,779,151 

1779  .  .        4,106,374 

1780  .  .        6,777,632 

1781  .  •        8,603,884 

1782  .  .         7,095,228 
17ai  .  .        6,197,832 

But  these  figures  are  far  from  furnishing  the 
entire  cost  of  the  two  wars ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  burden  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
which  was  left  to  press  upon  the  national  finances 
for  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  And  the 
contest  with  America  especially  involved  the  coun* 
try  in  a  long  train  of  expenses  not  coming  under 
the  heads  of  either  the  military  or  the  naval  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  calculated,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  average  charges  of  the  peace  establishment 
for  the  four  years  ending  in  1170,  with  the  sums 
actually  expended  and  the  amount  of  debt  in- 
curred from  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years' 
^.^ar  to  the  end  of  the  American  war,  that  the 
entife  cost  of  the  former  was  full  110  millions, 
and  tB&^  the  latter  not  much  less  than  140 
millions  sterliog/* 

*  Sindair't  HbU  of  the  Rerenut,  ti.  110, 114. 


A  part  of  this  burden  was  borne  by  the  p«yen 
of  taxes  at  the  time  when  these  wars  were  carried 
on;  but,  as  usual,  they  left  considerably  the 
greater  share  of  it  to  their  posterity.  This  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  the  history  of  the  naticmal  debt 
during  the  present  period.  Between  the  yean 
1165  and  1176  the  capital  of  the  debt  was  reduced 
by  very  nearly  12,000,000/.;  but  from  1776  to 
1786 .  mclusive,  the  additional  amount  of  debt 
fimded  was  115,267,993/.,  bearing  an  interest  (in- 
cluding terminable  annuities)  of  5,012,564/.  And 
it  appears  .that,  whereas  immediatdy  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' War,  in  1755, 
the  entire  principal  of  the  debt  was  74,322,153/., 
and  the  interest  2,610,575/.,  at  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  the  principal  had  come  to  be  128,583,635/^ 
and  the  interest  4,471,771/.;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  in  1783,  the  principal  had  swollen  to 
244,118,635/.,  and  the  interest  to  9,302,328/.* 
Thus,  of  the  250,000,000/.,  the  estimated  coat  of 
the  two  wars,  about  80,000,000/.  would  seem  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  time,  and  about  1 70,000,000/. 
turned  over  to  futurity. 

*  Hainilton*s  Inquiry  into  Uie  National  Debt,  Srd  edit.  pp. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


UR  modem  system 
both  of  manufEbctores 
and  tradey  in  most  of 
its. leading  branches, 
may  be  regarded  as 
taking  its  rise  from 
the  commencing  por* 
tion  of  the  reign  of 
Geoige  III.  Indeed, 
in  our  national  history 
generally,  in  our  poli- 
tical as  well  as  in  our 
social  system,  what  precedes  that  reign  is,  for  the 
most  part,  for  us  of  the  present  hour  a  yesterday 
which  has  run  its  course.  Yet,  in  the  progress 
of  our  industry  as  well  as.  of  our  politics,  the 
quarter  'of  a  century  we  are  about  to  review  was 
but  the  dawn  of  the  busy  day  in  the  full  light  of 
which  we  now  live  and  move. 

The  war  with  France  and  Austria,  commonly 
called  the  Seven  Years'  War,  lasted  for  little  more 
than  two  years  afler  the  accession  of  George  IIL, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1160;  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  having  been  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1762.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  family  confederacy 
against  England  ten  or  twelve  months  before  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  the  course  of  success  in 
our  military  operations  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  late  king  died,  was  kept  up 
with  little  abatement  to  the  end  of  the  contest. 
Nor  had  the  war  at  any  time,  except  very  slightly 
during  the  first  year  or  two,  checked  the  progress 
of  our  foreign  trade;  at  least,  the  annual  value  of 
our  exports  had  continued  to  increase  every  year 
from  1151  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II. ; 
and  so  also  had  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  cleared 
outwards,  although  that  item  had  not  even  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1160  quite  recovered  the  amount 
at  which  it  stood  ten  years  before.*  The  increase 
both  of  exports  and  of  shipping  went  on  for  the 
first  year  after  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  the 
estimated  official  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
whole  of  Britain  for  1160  having  been  15,l81,ll5i. 
(including  1,086,205/.  from  Scotland),  and  fyr 
1161,  16,038,913/.  (including  1,165,122/.  from 
Scotland) ;  and  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  out- 
wards, which  in  1160  had  been  641,418  tons  (in- 
cluding 101,231  foreign),  having  in  1161  become 
104,155  (including   122,135  foreign).     But  in 

•  See  FletBiiC.  of  Eng.,  It.  719. 


1162  the  war  with  Spain  seems  to  have  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  in  some  small  degree;  the  value 
of  the  exports  having  ^len  that  year  to 
14^543,336/.  (including  998,165/.  from  Scotland) ; 
and  the  tonnage  of  ^ips  cleared  outwards  to 
668,310  tons  (including  124,926  foreign).*  But 
this  slight  falling  off  was  soon  recovered  fh)m. 

To  obtain  a  general  view  of  our  foreign  trade  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  (korge  III.  we 
may  turn  to  the  official  account  of  Uie  exports  and 
imports  for  the  year  1161.  In  that  year,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  estimated  official  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  all  parts  of  the  world  was  16,038,913/. : 
that  of  our  imports  was  10,292,541/.  In  these 
sums  are  included  exports  to  Ireland  to  the  value 
of  1,642,396/.,  and  imports  thence  to  that  of 
955,196/.;  exports  to  Guernsey  and  the  other 
Channel  Islands,  54,558/.,  and  imports  thence, 
91,560/. ;  an  inconsiderable  trade  between  Scot- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  an  export  of  British 
and  Irish  linens  on  bounty  to  various  countries,  to 
the  amount  of  154,550/.;  and  prize  goods  ex- 
ported, 195,164/.;  imported,  248,102/.  The 
European  countries  with  which  the  greatest  trade 
was  at  this  time  carried  on  were  Holland,  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  which  was  2,682,165/., 
and  that  of  our  imports  thence,  524,109/. ;  Ger- 
many, to  which  we  exported  to  the  value  of 
2,331,998/.,  importing  thence  to  that  of  116,146/. ; 
Portugal,  to  which  our  exports  amounted  to 
1,266,111/.,  and  our  imports  thence  to  250,161/. ; 
and  Italy,  to  which  we  sent  goods  to  the  value 
of  203,635/.,  receiving  back  others  to  that  of 
161,916/. ;  besides  sending  to  the  value  of 
389,511/.  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Straits,  and 
bringing  back  thence  to  the  vdue  of  103,628/. 
There  was  also  a  small  trade,  principally  export, 
with  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  To  Flanders 
we  exported  at  this  time  to  the  amount  of  425,130/., 
but  the  value  of  our  imports  from  that  country  was 
only  30,546/.  To  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  our 
exports  amounted  only  to  41,118/. ;  but  we  im- 
ported thence  to  the  value  of  843,185/.  There 
was  also  a  small,  trade  carried  on  from  Scotland 
with  Poland  and  Prussia,  principally  import ;  and 
from  England  there  was  a  trade  with  the  East 
Country,  under  which  name  we  are  probably  to 

*  We  take  theae  flgone  from  the  "  Chronological  Account  of 
CommMrDet**  inserted  oppoeite  to  p.  816  of  Chalmen's  "  Eetimnte  of 
the  ComMLiatiTe  Skrmgth  of  Great  Britain.**  edlium  of  181S.  They 
Include,  It  will  be  obeerred,  the  deaiuoee  and  expurta  from  Soot- 
land  as  waU  as  from  England.  Hie  ■tatement  in  tlie  Plct.  BM.  of 
England,  hr.  719,  infen  to  England  only. 
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consider  both  Pnuna  and  Poland  to  be  compre- 
hended, consisting  of  exports  thither  to  the  value 
of  202,254/.,  and    imports    thence    to    that    of 
133,536/.      Our  exports  to  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  155,240/.,  our  imports  from  those  countries 
103,663/. ;   our  exports  to  Sweden  26,126/.,  our 
imports  thence  298,150/.    With  Turkey  we  car- 
ried on  an  export  trade  to  the  amount  of  54,282/., 
and  one  of  imports  to  that  of  163,366/.    With 
France  our  commercial  intercourse  was  of  course 
at  this  date  still  more  limited  than  usual;   the 
value  of  our  exports  to  that  country  is  set  down 
in  the  account  at  11*7,393/.  (of  which  102,951/. 
consisted  of  exports  f^m  Scotland),  that  of  our 
iifiport8  thence  at  only  480/.     There  was  a  small 
trade  with  some  other  places — with  Greenland, 
with  Iceland,  with  Venice,  to  which  last  our  ex- 
ports amounted    to  26,361/.,  and  our    imports 
thence  to  15,229/. ;  and  a  sum  of  54,576/.  is  set 
down  under  the  head  of  exports  to  Belle-isle,  being, 
we  suppose,  the  cost  of  the  warlike  stores  expended 
in  the  capture  of  that  island.*    The  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  East  Indies  is  estimated  at  845,791/. ; 
that  of  our  imports  thence  at  840,987/.     And  to 
Africa  we  sent  327,007/.  worth  of  goods,  bringing 
back  produce  to  the  value  of  12,201/.    But  even 
already  by  far  our  largest  trade  was  that  which  we 
carried  on  with  our  own  possessions  and  colonies 
across  the  Atlantic.    The  total  official  value  of  our 
exports  to  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  in 
1761  was  3,330,371/.;    and  that  of  our  imports 
thence,  3,726,261/.     Of  the  exports  to  the  value 
of  304,527/.,  of  the  imports  to  that  of  379,662/. 
(about  a  ten^  part  in  eiuer  case),  is  set  down  to 
the  share  of  Scotland :  the  English  exports  and 
imports  are  distributed  as  follows : — ^to  Hudson's 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Quebec,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  exports  349,524/. ;  imports  thence, 
50,689/.    (the    exports  to  Quebec    alone  being 
226,292/.,  while  the   imports   thence    are  only 
14,015/.):  to  New  England,    New  York,    and 
Pennsylvania,  exports,  827,863/. ;  imports  thence, 
134,043/. :  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,    exports,   824,218/.;     imports    thence, 
713,850/.:  to  Jamaica,  exports,  441,618/.;  im- 
ports thence,  932,197/. :  to  Guadaloupe,  exports, 
131,942/. ;    imports  thence,  482,179/. :     to  St. 
Christopher's,  exports,  134,069/. ;  imports  thence, 
294,850/. :  to  Barbadoes,  exports,  215,479/. ;  im- 
ports thence,    253,900/.:    to    Antigua,  exports, 
108,244/. ;   imports  thence,  280,869/. :  and  to  the 
remaining  West  India  islands — Bermuda,  Mont- 
serrat,  Nevis,  New  Providence,  St  Croix,  St.  Tho- 
mas^ Tortola,  Monte  Christi,  and  St.  Eustathius — 
exports,  56,803/.;  imports  thence,  203,319/.  (the 
excess  of  imports  being  chiefly  from  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  and  Tortola).     On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  at  this  time  North  America  (including 
the  West  India  islands),  Ireland,  the  East  Indies, 
Italv»  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Spain,  were, 
in  that  order,  the  countries  from  which  our  largest 
imports  were  drawn ;  and  that  our  chief  export 

*  See  ante,  p.  9.  j 


trade  was  to  America,  Holland,  Grermany,  Irdand, 
Spain,  Russia,  the  East  Indies,  FlauderB,  end 
Africa. 

The  considerations,  now  familiar  to  all  thinkers 
on  such  subjects,  which  show  how  purely  ima- 
ginary and  absurd  was  the  notion,  long  generallj 
entertained,  that  any  particular  foreign  trade  was 
profitable  or  the  reverse  simply  according  to  wbe. 
ther  the  money-value  of  the  exports  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  that  of  the  imports,  need  not  be  hoe 
adverted  to.*    But,  without  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  right  to  explain  that  the  offidid 
statement  of  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  is, 
for  various  reasons,  far  from  affording  a  perfectly 
clear  or  complete  view  of  the  actual  condition  ol 
our  foreign  commerce.     In  the  first   place,  tbe 
prices  according  to  which  what  are    called   the 
official  values  are  calculated  are  those  original^ 
fixed  when  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  im- 
ports and  exports  was  instituted,  in    1697;   so 
that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  table  do  not  really 
indicate  either  the  value  or  the  quality,  but  only 
the  quantity,  of  the  goods  brought  into  and  scm 
out  of  the  country.     For  instance,  Irish  linens  an 
all  rated  at  only  Sd.  a-yard,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  little  more  than  half  their  actual  average 
price  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Money,  again,  is  not  entered  at  all,  neither  cash 
nor  bills  of  exchange.t    Of  course  the  account 
takes  no  cognizance  of  goods  imported  or  exported 
clandestinely,  or  without  the  payment  of  the  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  among  the  exports 
all  articles  sent  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  army  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  also  all  cargoes  which 
were  lost  at  sea  or  captured.     Further,  the  exports 
in  some  cases  are  not  sent  directly  to  the  country 
for  which  they  are  finally  destined,  nor  do  the  re- 
turns always  find  their  way  back  to  the  country 
of  which    the   article    imported   was    the    pro- 
duce.     *'Thus,"  observes  Macpherson,    vmting 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  **  the 
wines  of  Madeira  are  sent  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  East  and  West  Indies;   and,  even 
if  intended  for  Britain,  are  often  carried  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  those  distant  regions  before 
they  are  brought  home.     The  bulk  of  the  cargoes 
from  Africa  consists  of  the  miserable  natives,  who 
are  sold  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  proceeds  are 
generally  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  bills   of  ex- 
change, which  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Custom- 
house books.    And  in  like  manner  most  of  the  car- 
goes carried  firom  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
countries  consist  of  fish,  which  never  come  to  Chreat 
Britain,  but  are  sold  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  their  proceeds  also 
brought  home  in  bills  of  exchange."^    It  was  not 

•  Sm  this  question  dlseossed  in  FkU  Hist  of  England,  toI.  iii.  p». 
631,  ftSS,  and  854-804.  ^ 

tTill  the  year  1765,  however,  gold  and  silver  earried  abroad  »^Ht 
I  entered  in  the  Costom-house  books  under  the  head  of  ezporta, 
as  foreign  gold  and  ballion.  Tliis  item  is  omitted  in  the  entract  of 
the  aocoant  for  the  year  1761.  given  in  the  text,  as  it  has  been  in  tiw 
oririnal  accounts  since  1764,  and  as  the  money  imported  alwmys 

WHS. 

t  Annals  of  Commerce,  Iii.  S4S.    See  also  the  above  ofaaemtiow 
on  tlie  oflkial  tables  of  .ez||prts  and  imports  iUwIcated,  pp.  S40-M4» 
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till  the  year  1798  that  an  account  began  to  be 
taken  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  real  value  of 
cargoes,  founded  on  the  declarations  of  the  owners. 
The  trade  with  Ireland,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
reckoned  a  foreign  trade  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  as  indeed  it  continued  to  be 
down  to  our  own  day.  The  general  trade  of  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  many  restrictions,  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  producer  and  manu- 
facturer, had  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since 
the  Revolution,  and  was  three  or  four  times  as 
great  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  as  it  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  For  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1710,  the  average  annual  value 
^  of  the  imports  of  Ireland  was  513,657/.,  of  the 
'  exports  553,023/. ;  for  the  next  ten  years,  ending 
'  with  1720,  the  average  of  the  imports  was 
852,905/.,  of  the  exports  1,126,670/. ;  from  1720 
to  1730  the  annual  imports  were  856,936/.,  the 
exporte  1,019,809/.;  from  1730  to  1740,  the 
I  imports  were  at  the  rate  of  885,044/.,  the  exports 
at  that  of  1,190,253/. ;  from  1740  to  1750  the 
imports  were  1,123,373/.,  the  exports  1,485,110/. ; 
and  from  1750  to  1760  the  imports  averaged 
1,594, 164/.,  the  exports  2,002,354/.  Of  this  trade 
very  nearly  two-thirds  consisted  of  that  carried 
on  with  Bntain ;  the  annual  average  of  the  imports 
I  from  England  and  Scotland  alone  in  the  last  decen- 
nary period  having  been  1,015,306/.,  and  that  of 
the  exports  thither  1,274,569/.;  leaving  only 
578,858/.  for  the  imports  from,  and  727,784/.  for 
the  exports  to,  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
appears  from  this  statement  that  the  export  trade  of 
Ireland,  on  the  whole,  considerably  exceeded  her 
import  trade.  The  reverse  was  the  case,  however, 
in  her  trade  with  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  East  Country.  The  import  of  claret  from 
France  also  often  exceeded  the  export  of  beef  and 
pork  to  that  country ;  and  there  was  sometimes  in 
like  manner  an  excess  of  imports  from  Holland 
and  Flanders.* 

Of  the  conquests  made  by  this  country  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  Canada,  which  was  re- 
tained at  the  peace,  was  one  the  possession  of 
which  immediately  gave  some  extension  to  our 
trade.  Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  this  vast 
region,  large  orders  for  furs  began  to  be  for- 
warded to  England  from  Flanders,  and  even 
from  Russia.  In  1762  also,  we  are  told,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  newly  captured  island  of  Martinique 
imported  into  Great  Britain  exceeded  that  of  any 
one  of  our  other  West  India  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  Jamaica  and  Guadaloupe,  the 
latter  also  a  recent  conquest  ftom  France ;  '*  and 
the  returns  of  its  commerce  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  our  trade  with  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, with  Sweden,  or  with  Spain."t  But  both 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored  to  France 
at  the  peace.  Grenada  and  its  dependencies^  how- 
ever,  were  retained ;  and  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 

*  Lord  SheflSeld*f  Obwrratioiu  on  the  Muiafiictaict,  Trade,  and 
Pr6ieniStat0  of  Ireland.    Srd  edit.,  179t. 
t  Macpbenoo,  Annals,  Ui.  858. 


and  Tobago  were  also  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to 
Great  Britain.  Of  these  last  acquisitions,  Domi- 
nica in  particular  soon  became  a  possession  of 
great  value.  In  the  East,  Manilla  and  the  other 
Philippine  Islands  were  taken  from  Spain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1762;  but  they  were  given 
back  at  the  peace,  which  was  concluded  before 
their  capture  had  been  heard  of  in  Europe.  The 
Havannah  was  also  restored,  after  a  considerable 
trade  had  been  carried  on  with  it  during  the  short 
time  it  was  in  our  hands. 

Among  our  continental  possessions  in  the  New 
World,  South  Carolina  continued  to  maintain  the 
rate  of  progress  in  the  cultivation  and  export  of 
rice,  indigo,  and  other  produce,  by  which  it  had 
been  distinguished  for  the  preceding  twenty  or 
thirty  years.*  The  export  of  rice  from  this  pro- 
vince, from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761, 
was  100,000  barrels,  and  that  of  indigo  399,366 
lbs.;  besides  236,850  staves,  29,600  hoops, 
522,167  shingles,  and  466,186  feet  of  other  tim- 
ber, boards,  &c. ;  and  some  small  Quantities  of 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  oranges,  pork,  Indian  com, 
deerskins,  tanned  leather,  and  other  produce. 
Even  the  recently  founded  colony  of  Georgiaf  sent 
home  to  the  mother  country,  in  the  year  1762, 
7460  barrels  of  rice,  9633  lbs.  of  indigo,  359,002 
pieces  of  staves  and  heading,  10,500  hoops, 
688,045  shingles,  and  417,449  pieces  of  pine  tim* 
ber«  Yet  Macpherson  remarks  that  the  whole  goods 
then  exported  in  a  year  from  Georgia  to  Great 
Britain  were  not  equal  in  value  ta  the  quantity  of 
cotton  which  at  the  end  of  the  century  sometimes 
arrived  from  that  country  in  one  consignment  to  a 
single  London  merchantt 

Another  American  region  with  which  we  now 
carried  on  a  small  trade  was  the  Mosquito  shore, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
continents.  "  From  the  year  1759  to  1762,"  it  is 
stated,  *^  the  Mosquito  shore  was  inhabited  by  203 
white  people  (the  detachment  of  30  soldiers  in- 
cluded), with  189  free  me8teeB§  and  mulattoes, 
about  3000  Mosquito  Indians,  and  914  negro 
slaves;  in  all  4306  souls,  besides  the  friendly 
Indians  on  the  back  part  of  the  country.  The 
imports  of  British  commodities,  on  an  average 
amounting  to  18,500/.  a-year,  and  the  exports  to 
30,792/.,  employed  1150  tons  of  shipping  and 
115  seamen."||  The  exports  from  this  coast, 
besides  great  quantities  of  turtle-shell,  were  maho- 
gany, sarsaparilla,  silk-grass,  honey,  bees'-wax, 
deer  and  leopard  skins,  hammocks  of  cotton  and 
silk-grass,  and  cotton  cloths  called  cavallys  for 
covering  beds  and  tables,  which  the  Indians  fiibri- 
cated  of  considerable  fineness  of  texture,  and  dyed 
with  stripes  and  figures  of  various  colours.  This 
was  a  new  kind  of  industry  among  the  honest 

•  See  Pict  Hbt  of  Eng.,  iv.  781.  788. 

t  Id.,  p.  7»t. 

I  Aniwla.  iii.  364. 

I  A  metteo  is,  Htrictly,  the  inae  of  a  malatto  and  a  white  wlio  ia 
three  quartan  white  and  one  quarter  negro.  The  term,  however, 
is  nsod  for  any  -p^nou  of  mixed  breed,  whether  the  produce  of  a 
white  and  an  Indian  or  of  a  white  and  a  negro. 

I  Report  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  quoted  by 
Macpherson,  Annals,  iiL  8ft4. 
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Mosquito  Indians,  who  in  Dampier's  time,  eighty 
years  before,  were  without  manufactures  of  any 
kind,  employing  themselves  only  in  catching  turtle 
and  cultivating  a  few  yams  and  potatoes.* 

The  lottery  of  the  whale-fishery,  notwithstanding 
the  little  success  with  which  the  trade  had  been 
prosecuted  for  many  years,t  still  continued  to 
attract  adventurers;  but  in  1762  sixteen  English 
ships  brought  home  only  nine  fish,  and  fourteen 
from  Scotland  no  more  than  ^yt.  Of  the  En^cHsh 
whalers,  seven  belonged  to  London,  four  to  New- 
castle, two  to  Hull,  two  to  Liverpool,  and  one  to 
Exeter;  of  the  Scotch,  Dunbar  owned  three, 
Dundee,  Borrowstowness,  and  Anstruther  eaph 
two,  and  Leith  and  Aberdeen  one  each.  This 
same  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Dutch  ships 
caught  only  forty-three  fish.  Efforts,  however, 
began  about  this  time  to  be  made  with  some  suc- 
cess by  British  enterprise  to  secure  a  greater  share 
of  the  fishery  on  our  own  northern  coasts,  which 
the  Dutch  had  for  a  long  time  nearly  monopolised. 
In  1761  the  Dutch  had  one  hundr^i  and  fifty-two 
vessels  employed  in  their  herring-fishery  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Shetland,  besides  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  in  diat  on  the  coast  of  Ice- 
land ;  while  the  Scots  had  only  seventeen  vessels, 
measuring  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  tons,  and 
carrying  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  men.  Yet 
this  was  the  greatest  outfit  that  had  been  made 
from  Great  Britain  for  many  years.  Next  year, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  the  success  of  the  British 
herring-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Shetland  exceeded 
that  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  British  yaggers  reached 
the  first  markets  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
though  the  Dutch  vessels,  as  usual,  still  greatly 
exceeded  ours  in  number.J  An  association  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  trade  had  been 
lately  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1750,  and  several  subse- 
quent acts  explaining  and  extending  its  provisions, 
by  which  also  certain  bounties  had  been  granted 
upon  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade.  The 
subject  had  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  first 
brought  forward  in'the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1749,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed,  upon  whose  report  it  was  soon  after 
resolved  by  the  House  that  the  carrying  on  the 
British  herring  and  cod  fisheries  would  be  of 
eminent  advantage  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  an  object  highly  worthy 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  deserving 
proper  encouragement     A  bill  was  brought  in 

gursuant  to  this  resolution,  which  was  read  twice, 
ut  was  lost  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
before  the  day  on  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted. The  affair,  however,  was  resumed  the 
following  session,§  having  in  the  mean  time  been 

*  See  Dampler*!  inteMsting  deeeription  in  his  FInt  Voyage,  pp.  6 
etseq, 
t  Hee  Pict  Hist,  of  Eng..  iv.  697,  and  714,  715. 
1  Macphenon,  AnnaU*  iii.  357. 
I  Bui  Andenon  (iii.  275)  and  M«q)henon   (iii.  875)  uo  rnii* 


eafferly  discussed  out  of  doors  in  numberless  peon* 
pUets,  as  well  as  in  all  tlie  magazines  and  news- 
papers. "  Some  facts,"  says  Tindtl,  **were  now 
laid  before  the  parliament  which  exasperated  tibe 
public  more  than  ever  against  the  Dutch.  For  the 
corporation  of  Southwold  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Lowestoff,  both  in  Suffolk,  and  both  places  subsist- 
ing by  the  fishing-trade,  informed  the  House  by 
petition  that  the  Dutch  had,  for  about  eight  years  past, 
fished  so  near  the  shore  that  their  nets  swept  upon 
the  ground,  and  thereby  prevented  the  petitionen 
from  fishing,  as  a  hundred  Dutch  fishing-Teasels  at 
a  time  have  been  anchoring  in  their  bay  in  two  or 
three  fathoms  water ;  and  that,  when  the  petitioners 
complained  of  their  foul  fishing,  they  threatened  to 
run  over  and  sink  their  boats,  or'  tear  their  nets. 
The  petitioners  from  Lowestoff  had  the  same  comr 
plaints,  but  against  the  French  as  w^  as  the 
Dutch."  The  minister,  Mr.  Pelham,  although 
professing  himself  a  friend  to  the  object  in  regard 
to  which  the  national  expectation  had  been  wrought 
to  so  high  a  pitch,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  the 
petitions  might  have  in  exasperating  the  public 
feeling  against  the  Dutch,  endeavoured  to  ward  off 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  the  plea  that  it  oaght 
first  to  have  been  submitted  to  his  majesty  in 
council;  but  notwithstanding  his  opposition  tiie 
petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee,  on  whose 
report,  presented  by  their  chairman,  General 
Oglethorpe,  the  bill,  establishing  the  system  of 
bounties,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  which  was 
eventually  passed  into  a  law.  "It  is  incredible," 
continues  Tindal,  "  with  yrhet  ardour  the  news  of 
this  bill  passing  was  received  by  the  public.  It  had 
been  patronized  and  promoted  by  men  of  the  greatest 
property  and  popularity  in  the  kingdom;  and 
Admiral  Vernon,  who  at  this  time  professed  him- 
self to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Dutch,  made  a  voyage 
to  Holland  on  purpose  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  manner  of  Uieir  carrying  on  the  fisheries 
and  curing  their  fish.  The  bill  was  no  sooner  passed 
than  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  act  of  parliament  for  encouraging  the 
British  white-herring  fishery,  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  me  king  being  then 
abroad.  At  this  meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  chosen  governor,  Slingsby  Bethel,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent, and  Stephen  Theodore  Jannsen,  Esq.,  vice- 
president,  "both  of  them  aldermen  of  London. 
Thirty  gentlemen,  most  of  them  members  of  par- 
liament, at  the  same  time  were  chosen  as  the  cG^m- 
cil,  and  were  approved  of  by  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  to  whom  their  names  were  presented  in 
terms  of  the  act  of  parliament.  The  charter  fur 
establishingthem  into  a  society  beuig  passed,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  presented  wim  it  at  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  to  which  he  "Went  in  great  state, 
and  pt  was]  accepted  of  by  him  as  their  go- 
vernor.** By  a  subsequent  act,  passed  In  1157,  the 
bounty  on  the  shipping  employ^  by  the  company 
was  increased  from  30*.  to  50*.  per  ton.     It  is 

taken  in  Uieir  anertion  Uut  th«  connderatioa  Of  tbif  nA 
recommaoded  in  tiie  liing't  speech  on  opMdttff  tlw  mhIm  ht 
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fidmitted^  liowever,  by  Anderson,  that  the  success 
of  the  measure  had  not  answered  "the  expectations 
of  the  worthy  promoters  of  it ;"  and  he  contents 
himself  with  expressing  a  hope  that  further  trials 
may  prove  more  fortunate.    But  the  opinion,  in 
fact,  soon  began  to  be  entertained  that  the  system 
of  an  incorporated  society  was  after  all  not  the  best 
for  carrying  on  such  a  business  as  this.     '^  It  is, 
indeed,"  says  Anderson,  "extremely  difficult  to 
beat  another  nation  out  of  a  trade  they  have  so 
long  prospered  in,  even  with  the  above  great  en- 
couragement from  the  public,  and  more  especially 
ao  frugal  a  people  as  Uie  Dutch,  who  can  content 
themsdves  with  smaller  gains  than  other  nations, 
and  carry  on  the  fishery  every  one  on  his  own 
private  bottom,'*    Another  bill  was  passed  in  1 762, 
"  For  the  better  supplying  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  with  fresh   Fish,"  founded  upon  a 
plan  for  bringing  fish  from  the  coast  to  the  metro- 
polis by  land-carriage,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Tull,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  horse-hoeing 
system  of  husbandry,  and  for  carrying  which  into 
.  effect  a  sum  of  2000/.  was  advanced  by  the  Society 
£)r  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.    But  this  scheme  also  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, Anderson  tells  us,  "from  the  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  interested  combination  of  the  fish- 
mongers to  oppose  it''    Macpherson  seems  to 
state  that  even  in  his  day  the  Dutch  annually  re- 
ceived from  this  country  "  the  enormous  sum  of 
100,000/.  for  the  single  article  of  turbot,  and  also 
large  sums  for  other  species  of  fish."    ^'  The  Nor- 
wegians," he  adds,  ''  also  carry  off  large  sums  for 
-lobsters  and  crabs."* 

The  most  important  commercial  consequence  of 
the  peace  of  1763  was  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  from  North  America, 
through  the  cession  of  Canada  by  the  former,  and 
of  Florida  by  the  latter.  "  Though  many  islands," 
Macpherson  also  remarks,  '*  taken  from  the  enemy 
in  the  West  Indies  were  restored,  yet  Great  Bri- 
tain retained  at  the  peace  a  number  of  newly 
acquired  islands ;  perhaps  more  than  the  popula- 
tion and  capital  of  the  mother  country  were  capa- 
ble to  people  and  cultivate  immediately  without 
some  inconvenience.  The  arrangements  in  Asia 
were  very  fiftvourable  to  our  East  India  Company. 
And  in  Africa,  we  obtained  the  exclusive  trade  m 
gum  Senegal,  an  article  of  great  use  in  many 
manufactures.  Nor  was  the  increased  demand 
which  the  settlement  of  the  new  tropical  territories 
would  occasion  for  negro  slaves  neglected  by  the 
advocates  for  the  terms  of  the  peace  in  enumerating 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it."t 

Soon  afkr  the  peace  a  report  was  made  to  the 
king  by  the  board  of  trade  on  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  our  new  territorial 
acquisitions,  in  which  it  w&s  observed  that,  since 
the  coastB  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  of  the  islands  in  the  latter,  from  which  we  had 
been  excluded  by  the  treaty.of  Utrecht,  had  MLea 
into  our  himds,  the  capture  of  whales,  sea-cows, 

•  AuHai,fii.S4i»  ^  tIlL,^M8. 


seals,  &c.,  had  already  come  to  be  carried  on  by 
British  subjects  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  ever  had 
been  by  the  French.    The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  however,  which  France  retained,  although 
they  could  never  be  made  the  seat  of  any  consider- 
able fishery  openly  carried  on,  might  become  the 
nests  of  a  very  injurious  contraband  trade,  if  not 
vigilantly  watched.     The  extensive  trade  with  the 
Esquimaux  for  oil  and  furs,  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  French,  would  now,  it  was  further  remarked, 
fall  to  be  monopolized  by  us  in  consequence  of  the 
annexation  of  Labrador  to  the  government  of  New- 
foundland.    The  command  of  the  great  lakes  com- 
municating with  the  St.  Lawrence  had  hitherto,  it 
was  asserted,  been  assumed  by  the  French  in  vio- 
lation of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  the  effect  had  been  to  shut  us  out 
firom  all  share  in  the  fur-trade,  with  the  exception 
of  that  carried  on  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  some  trade  in  skins  in  the  provinces  of  New 
York  and  Carolina.     But  now  the  subjects   of 
Great  Britain,  being  relieved  from  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  French  and  the  French  Indians,  would, 
it  was  predicted,  carry  on  this  trade  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknovm,  and  so  as  to  create  a  large 
demand  for  our  home  manufactures.     Another 
advantage  to  be  looked  for  from  the  possession  of 
these  northern  regions  would  be  found  in  the  pro- 
digious stores  of  wood  they  contained,  suitable  as 
well  for  masts  to  the  royal  navy  as  for  boards, 
staves,  &c.,   so  necessary  in  our  sugar  colonies. 
Florida,  again,  was  represented  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in^;o,  silk,  and  many  other  tropical  produc- 
tions; and  from  the  newly  acquired  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  was  anticipated  a  great  increase  of  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  produce,  of  which, 
it  was  remarked,  our  old  islands  scarcely  afforded 
a  sufficiency  for  our  increased  and  increasing  con- 
sumption.*   Macpherson  states  that  the  part  of  this 
report  which  respected  the  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the 
New  England  whale-fishers,   "who  in  the  year 
1761  employed  in  it  ten  vessels  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tons,  in  1762  fifteen,  and  in  1763  above 
eighty  vessels;    whereupon  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  whalebone  imported  from  New  England 
to  Britain  reduced  the  price  of  that  article  from 
500/.  to  350/.  a  ton." 

A  view  of  the  leading  particulars  of  the  greatest 
branch  of  our  trade,  that  carried  on  with  our  colo- 
nies on  the  North  American  Continent,  imme- 
diately after  the  termination  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Act  for  granting 
duties  in  the  colonies,  passed  in  1764,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  unfortunate  attempts  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue by  American  taxation.  The  following  were 
the  imports  to  the  colonies  which  were  taxed  by 
this  act,  and  the  duties  directed  to  be  levied  upon 
them : — ^White  or  clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of 
foreign  colonies,  22^.  per  cwt.  over  and  above 
all  former  duties ;  indigo  of  foreign  growth,  6d. 
per  lb. ;  coffee,  not  from  Great  Britain,  b9s.  9d. 
'  •  See  abilnet  of  the  Beport  in  Mecpbenon,  Ui.  97t. 
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per  cwt. ;  wine  from  Madeira,  or  any  other  island 
whence  wine  might  lawfully  be  imported,  7/.  per 
tun ;  wine  of  Portugal  or  Spain,  or  any  other  wine 
except  French,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  10^. 
per  tun ;  silk,  or  stuff  mixed  with  silk,  made  in 
Persia,  China,  or  India,  imported  from  Britain, 
2s.  per  lb. ;  calico  made  in  Persia,  China,  or 
India,  imported  from  Britain,  2«.  6d,  per  piece ; 
cambric,  foreign  made,  and  French  lawn,  imported 
from  Britain,  3^.  per  piece.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  commodities  thus  taxed  when  imported 
from  Britain  were  not  permitted  to  be  introduced 
into  the  colonies  at  all  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  That  restriction  was  a  principal  part  of 
the  system  of  the  navigation  laws.  At  the  same 
time  the  duty  of  6d,  the  gallon  upon  the  import- 
ation of  molasses  and  syrups,  the  produce  of  foreign 
colonies,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  generally 
eluded,  was  reduced  to  3d.  The  only  new  export 
duties  laid  on  by  the  Act  were  a  duty  of  7«.  per 
cwt.  on  coffee,  and  another  of  ^d.  per  lb.  on  pi- 
mento, the  produce  of  British  islands,  when  shipped 
for  any  other  place  than  Great  Britain.  And 
the  importation  of  any  description  of  sugar  into 
Ireland  from  the  colonies  was  strictly  prohi- 
bited: that  country  was  only  allowed  to  receive 
its  supplies  direct  from  Great  Britain.  The  im- 
mediate effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  Ame- 
rican: trade  are  very  well  summed  up  by  Macpher- 
•on  in  the  following  passage : — *^  The  old  northern 
colonies  in  America,  it  is  well  known,  have  very 
few  articles  fit  for  the  British  market;  and  yet 
they  every  year  took  off  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chMuUse  from  Great  Britain,  for  which  they  made 
payments  with  tolerable  regularity.  Though  they 
could  not,  like  the  Spanish  colonists,  dig  the  mo- 
ney out  of  their  own  soil,  they  found  means  to 
make  a  great  part  of  their  remittances  in  gold  and 
silver  dug  out  of  the  Spanish  mines.  This  they 
effected  by  being  general  carriers,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous commerce,  carried  on  in  small  vessels, 
chiefly  with  the  foreign  West  India  settlements,  to 
which  they  carried  lumber  of  all  sorts,*  fish  of  an 
inferior  quality,  beef,  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry, 
and  other  live  stock,  an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco, 
com,  flour,  bread,  cider,  and  even  apples,  cab- 
bages, onions,  &c. ;  and  also  vessels  built  at  a 
small  expense,  the  materials  being  almost  all  within 
themselves;  for  which  they  received  in  return 
mostly  silver  and  gold,  some  of  which  remained  as 
current  coin  among  themselves ;  but  the  greatest 
part  was  remitted  home  to  Britain,  and,  together 
with  bills  of  exchange  generally  remitted  to  London 
for  the  proceeds  of  their  best  Hsh  sold  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  served  to  pay 
for  the  goods  they  received  from  the  mother 
country.  This  trade  united  all  the  advantages 
which  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  philoso- 
pher, or  the  most  enlightened  legislator,  could  wish 
to  derive  from  commerce.     It  gave  bread  to  the 

*  '*  Boardf  and  Umber  for  building,  cypreM-wood,  •hingles,  ftaves, 
beading  and  hoopa  for  casks,  masts  and  other  spars,  and  ship-timber 

rs  in  America  under  the  general  name  of  lumber.'* -^Maephersm, 
163,  W49, 


industrious  in  North  America,  by  carrying  off  their 
lumber,  which  must  otlierwise  rot  on  their  hands, 
and  their  fish,  great  part  of  which  without  it  would 
be  absolutely  unsaleable,  together  with  their  spare 
produce  and  stock  of  every  kind ;  it  fumiahed  the 
West  India  planters  with  those  articles  without 
which  the  operations  of  their  plantations  must  be  ai 
a  stand ;  and  it  produced  a  fund  for  employing  a 
great  number  of  industrious  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain ;  thus  taking  off  the  superfluities,  providing 
for  the  necessities,  and  promoting  the  happine»  of 
all  concerned.  This  trade,  however,  was  almo^ 
entirely  ruined  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  new 
orders  against  smuggling,  and  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  hard  silver,  which  soon  drained  the  country 
of  any  little  real  money  circulating  in  it  And,  as  k 
government  had  intended  to  prevent  the  colonists 
from  having  even  the  shadow  of  money,  another 
act  was  passed,  in  a  few  days  after  that  for  the  new 
duties,  declaring  that  no  paper  bills  to  be  hence- 
forth isssued  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment, and  enjoining  those  in  circulation  to  be  sunk 
(that  is,  paid  off  in  hard  money)  at  the  limited 
time.*'  *  An  end  was  also  now  put  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  which,  though  forbidden  by  the  lawa  of 
both  countries,  had  long  been  carried  on  with  mu- 
tual advantage  between  our  West  India  islands, 
Jamaica  especially,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  from  which  small  coasting- 
vessels  were  wont,  along  with  cargoes  omsisting  of 
mules  and  other  cattle,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  me- 
dicinal drugs,  to  bring  over  gold  and  silver,  bodi 
coined  and  imcoined,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
purchasing  therewith  linens,  calicoes,  and  nume- 
rous other  articles  of  British  manufacture.  This 
trade  "  is  sufficiently  known,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  West  Indies,  "  to  have  been  formerly  an  inter^ 
course  of  vast  extent,  and  highly  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain,  having  been  supposed  to  give  em- 
ployment, about  the  beginning  of  the  present  (the 
eighteenth)  century,  to  4000  tons  of  English  ship- 
ping, and  to  create  an  annual  vent  of  British  goods 
to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/.  in  value.  From  the 
wretched  policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  towards  its 
American  subjects,  by  endeavouring  to  compel 
them  to  trust  solely  to  the  mother  country  for  almost 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption,  at  the  very 
time  that  she  was  incapable  of  supplying  a  fiftieth 
part  of  their  wants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
had  recourse,  under  all  hazards,  to  those  nations  of 
Europe  which  were  able  and  willing  to  answer 
their  demands.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  traffic  by  the  English  and  others 
were  condemned  to  confiscation,  and  the  mariners 
to  perpetual  confinement  and  slavery ;  the  Spanish 
Americans  supplied  the  loss  by  vessels  of  their  own, 
furnished  with  seamen  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
several  creeks  and  bays  as  enabled  them  to  prose- 
cute the  contraband  with  facility  and  advantage. 
These  vessels  received  every  possible  encourage- 
ment in  our  islands ;  contrary,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, to  the  strict  letter  of  our  acts  of  navigation  ; 

•  AmuOf .  Ui.  89S. 
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but  the  British  government,  aware  that  the  Spa- 
niards had   little  to  import,  besides  bullion,  but 
horned  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  (so  necessary  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  sugar  colonies),  connived  at 
the  encouragement  that  was   given  them.     The 
trade,  however,  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  de- 
cline.   Since  the  year  1148  a  wiser  and  more  libe- 
ral policy  towards  its  American  dominions  seems  to 
have  actuated  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  contra- 
band traffic  has  gradually  lessened  in  proportion  as 
the  rigour  of  the  ancient  regulations  has  been  re- 
laxed.     Nevertheless  the    intercourse   with    this 
island  (Jamaica)  in  Spanish  vessels  was  still  very 
considerable  so  late  as  the  year  1764.     About  this 
period  directions  were  issued  *by  the  English  mi- 
nistry to  enforce  the  laws  of  navigation  with  the 
utmost  strictness ;  and  custom-house  commissions 
were  given  to  the  captains  of  our  men  of  war,  with 
orders  to  seize  all  foreign  vessels,  without  distinc- 
tion, that  should  be  found  in  the  ports  of  our  West 
India  islands, — ^^a  measure  which,  in  truth,  was  con- 
verting our  navy  into  guarda  castas  for  the  King 
of  Spain.    In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  de- 
terred from  coming  near  us,  and  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Jamaica  alone  in  the  year  1765 
fell  short  of  the  year  1763  168,000/.  sterling."  * 
The  Rockingham  ministry,  which  came  into  power 
in  July,  1765,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  mistake 
of  their  predecessors  by  sending  out  orders  to  Ja- 
maica and  the  other  islands  that  Spanish  vessels 
should  be  admitted  as  usual  ;t  but  the  effects  which 
had  already  been  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the 
trade,  and  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
parliament,  had  by  this  time  so  far  enlightened  the 
prejudices  of  the  Spanish  court  as  to  induce  that 
government,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  our 
policy,  to  permit  the  exportation  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  from  its  continental  colonies  to  its  own  islands 
of  Trinidad,  Porto-Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Cuba,  on 
the  payment  of  very  moderate  duties.     Edwards  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that  the  superior  quality  or 
greater  cheapness  of  British  manufactures  would 
still  in  no  long  time  have  brought  us  back  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  former  trade,  had  it  not  been 
for  another  act  passed  in  1766,  by  which  the  ports 
of   Jamaica   and   Dominica  were   opened  to  all 
foreign  vessels  whatsoever  of  a  certain  description. 
He   admits  that  this  new   measure  was  well  in- 
tended ;  but  its  effects,  according  to  his  account, 
were  very  deplorable.     "  By  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight," he  says,  "  the  collectors  at  the  several  Bri- 
tish free-ports  were  instructed  to  keep  regular  ac- 
counts of  the  entry  of  all  foreign  vessels,  and  of  the 
bullion   which  they  imported,  together  with  the 
ntoies  of  the  commanders.     These  accounU  having 
been  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms in  England,   copies  of  them  were  by  some 
means  procured  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  ab- 
solute destruction  of  many  of  the  poor  people  who 
had  been  concerned  in  transporting  bullion  into 
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our  islands  was  the  consequence.  This  intelligence 
I  received  soon  afterwards  (having  at  that  time  the 
direction  of  the  custom-house  in  Jamaica)  from  a 
very  respectable  Spanish  merchant,  who  produced 
to  me  a  letter  from  Carthagena  containing  a  recital 
of  the  fact,  accompanied  with  many  shocking  cir- 
cumstances of  unrelenting  severity  in  the  Spanish 
government.  Information  of  this  being  transmitted 
to  the  British  ministry,  the  former  instruddonswere 
revoked,  but  the  remedy  came  too  late ;  for  what 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  the  Spaniards 
would  naturally  shun  all  intercourse  with  a  peo- 
ple whom  neither  the  safety  of  their  friends  nor 
their  own  evident  interest  was  sufficient  to  engage 
to  confidence  and  secrecy.  ?  "* 

But  meanwhile  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  new  duties,  and  the  measures  taken  to 
restrict  or  put  an  end  to  the  trade  that  had  Wn  so 
long  carried  on  with  the  French  and  Spanish  settle- 
menu,  had  begun  to  produce  cons^uences  that 
had  been  little  anticipated.     It  was  found,  in  hd^ 
that  the  extinction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  trade 
threatened  also  the  destruction  or  serious  curtail- 
ment of  the  trade  hitherto  carried  on  with  England 
by  the  colonies,  which,  deprived  of  the  accustomed 
market  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  were  no 
longer  in  a  condition  either  to  purchase  British  ma- 
nufactures to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  or  even 
to  discharge  their  debts  to  their  correspondents  in 
this  country.     In  such  circumstances  the  supe- 
riority of  Uie  English  wool  and  the  English  doth  to 
anything  that  hul  as  yet  been  produced  in  Ame- 
rica was  of  no  avail ;  the  Americans  were  forced 
back  upon  their  own  resources^-were  compelled  to 
content  themselves  in  the  mean  time  with  the  com- 
paratively coarse  produce  of  their  own  sheep  and  their 
own  looms,  and  were  set  in  spite  of  themselves  upon 
establishing  native  manufJEictures.  Associations  were 
entered  into  in  the  different  provinces  for  dispensing 
with  English  broadcloth  for  mourning  and  other 
purposes ;  and  the  spirit  thus  generated  speedily 
extended  itself  to  other  objects  £an  that  originally 
contemplated,  raising  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
the  new  feeling  that  they  were  Americans  rather 
than  Britons,  or  at  least  that,  if  they  were  not 
Britons,  they  were  still  Americans.     Things  were 
in  this  state  when  a  new  and  still  more  irritating 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  commencing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  public  mind  by  the  famous  Stamp  Act, 
one  of  the  last  measures  of  the  Grenville  adminis- 
tration, which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  1765,  and  was  to  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  November  thereafter.     The  preceding 
act  imposing  port  duties  had  in  thjit  only  done  the 
same  thing  that  had  been  repeatedly  done  before 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  always  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  colonists,  who  had  never  affected 
to  dispute  their  subjection,  like  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  navigation  laws,  and  to  whatever  com- 
mercial regulations  were  deemed  expedient  by  the 
imperial  legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
system;  the  only  novelty  in  the  act  of  1764  was 
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that  the  export  and  import  duties  therehy  imposed 
were  declared  to  be  for  the  raising  of  a  revenue. 
"  This  act,"  to  quote  the  narrative  given  by  Burke, 
**  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of '  granting  duties 
in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  America ;'  and 
for  the  first  time  it  was  inserted  in  the  preamble 
*  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  should 
be  raised  there,*  Then  came  the  technical  words 
of  ^  giving  and  granting  ;*  and  thus  a  complete 
American  revenue  act  was  made  in  all  the  forms, 
and  with  a  full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy, 
and  even  necessity  of  taxing  the  colonies  without 
any  formal  consent  of  theirs."  *  But  the  vague 
alarm  excited  by  the  mere  novelty  of  expression  in 
the  port  duties  act  was  sharpened  into  a  determined 
resolution  of  resistance  by  the  stamp  act,  which  was 
altogether  new,  not  only  in  its  form  or  language,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  actual  taxes  which  it  directed 
to  be  levied.  It  imposed  stamp-duties  upon  all  kinds 
of  legal  or  commercial  ,writing8*or  contracts,  pam- 

Shlets,  newspapers,  advertisements,  almanacs,  cards. 
Ice,  &c.,  throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  placing  the  collection  of  them  under 
the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
in  Great  Britain.  But  it  proved  as  utterly  inope- 
rative for  its  purpose  as  if  it  had  been  a  law 
to  stamp  the  waves  or  fetter  the  winds.  The  news 
of  the  universal  ferment  into  which  it  threw  the 
colonies — "  the  sound  of  that  mighty  tempest,"  as 
Burke  describes  it — reached  England  in  the  end 
of  October,  immediately  after  the  arrangement  by 
Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  the  business  of  the  Spanish  trade. 
By  the  Ist  of  November,  of  all  the  stamped  paper 
sent  out  by  the  government  to  America,  one  small 
parcel,  which  the  magistrates  of  New  York  had 
consented  to  take  charge  of  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  be  made  use  of,  was  the  only 
portion  that  remained  in  the  country :  the  rest  had 
all  been  seized  by  the  people  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  Then  was  seen  the  universal  obstruction 
that  may  be  wrought  by  a  law  which  it  is  yet  im- 
possible to  execute.  From  that  day  the  legal  trans- 
action of  commercial  aflairs  became  impracticable 
throughout  the  colonies ;  all  business  was  necessa- 
rily at  a  stand ;  the  rivers  and  wharfs  were  de- 
serted and  silent ;  vessels  of  all  kinds  lay  crowding 
the  harbours  with  their  colours  hoisted  half-mast 
high ;  the  very  courts  of  justice  were  shut  up ;  all 
was  stagnation  and  gloom.  But  before  this  a  new 
general  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
merchants  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  to  countermand  all  orders  for  goods  not 
shipped  before  the  ist  of  January,  1766,  and  not 
to  receive  on  commission  any  goods  consigned  from 
Great  Britain  after  that  day.  A  society  had  also 
been  established  at  New  York  for  encouraging  na- 
tive manufactures ;  and  the  making  of  linen,  of 
cloth  from  the  wool  both  of  the  sheep  and  the 
beaver,  of  spades,  hoes,  and  scythes,  and  other  iron 
articles,  of  spirits,  of  paper-hangings,  &c.,  was  be- 
gun to  be  prosecuted  with  great  ardour  and  acti- 
•  Speech  on  American  TjumUon,  1774, 


vity.  And  these  efforts  of  the  mercantile  and  mt- 
nufacturing  community  were  warmly  supported  by 
.the  people  at  large;  the  productions  of  Amerkaa 
industry  were  bought  with  avidity;  it  became  ^ 
fashion  among  all  classes  to  appear  dressed  in  the 
cloth  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  related  that  the  ge- 
neral zeal  for  promoting  the  native  ^nroollen  maaaeor 
facture  even  gave  rise  to  a  resolution  against  eatii^ 
lamb,  or  buying  meat  from  any  butcher  irho  shoold 
kill  lambs.* 

In  this  way  the  edge  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  son 
made  to  press  with  more  severity  upon  Engliod 
than  upon  America.    The  colonists  liad  to  war 
coarse  clothes,  to  dispense  with  some  articles  of  ele- 
gance or  luxury,  and  to  pay  a  higher  price  thn 
formerly  for  a  few  agricultural  implements  of  in- 
ferior manufacture ;  but  the  stoppage  of  intercoone 
with  the  mother  country,  even  if  it  somewhat  de- 
ranged the  industry  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  did 
not  affect  their  subsistence,  nor  deprive  them  of  ny 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  merchants,  agiin, 
were  actually  relieved  by  the  universal  suspensioD 
of  the  usual  remittances  to  England.     But  upon 
our  crowded  population,  and  more  artificial  system 
of  society,  the  sudden  loss  of  the  greatest  branch  of 
our  foreign  commerce  produced  a  cramp  which 
was  soon  felt  in  every  ptu't  of  the  kingdom.  ^*  Tht 
merchants  connected  with  America,"  we  are  told, 
"  found  themselves  unable  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments by  the  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  sevoal 
millions  due  to  them  firom  their  American  corre- 
spondents ;  the  whole  system  of  their  business  wu 
deranged,  and  general  distress  was  diffused  througb- 
out  the  wide-spreading  circle  of  their  connexions ; 
the  manufacturers  su&red  by  the  want  of  genertl 
payments  from  the  merchants,  and  moreover  finmd 
their  materials  and  made-up  goods  in  a  great  mea- 
sure become  a  dead  stock  upon  their  hands,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  great  numbers  of  their  workmen 
and  other  dependents  were  reduced  to  idleness  and 
want  of  bread  at  a  time  when,  to  heighten  the  du- 
tress,  provisions  were  extravagantly  dear.     Ptti- 
tions  were  presented  from  London,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, Lancaster,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and,  in  a  word, 
from  all  the  trading  and  manufacturing   towns, 
wherein  were  displayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  trade  with  America, 
in  the  vast  and  increasing  consumption  of  British 
manufactures,  and  also  of  foreign  goods  shipped  for 
America,  which  were  paid  for  with  British  or  Ame- 
rican goods ;  the  valuable  nature  of  the  returns  re- 
ceived fix)m  America,  being  mostly  either  the  mate- 
rials of  our  manufactures  or  of  a  profitable  re-ex- 
portation;   besides  which  we  annually   received 
large  balances  in  bullion,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  in  fact  the  profits  made  by  the  colo- 
nists in  their  trade  with  other  countries,  poured 
into  the  general  mass  of  British  wealth :  and  it 
was  observed  that  many  thousands  of  manufacturers, 
labourers,  and  seamen,  employed  in  the  various 
operations  of  that  extensive  commerce,  must  now 
be  thrown  destitute,  or  driven  into  the  service  of 
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other  nationB."*    These  repreaentationB  may  not 
have  been  free  from  over-statement  or  high  colouring 
in  some  particulars ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  either 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  general  inconvenience 
and  distress  which  they  set  forth,  or  as  to  its  being 
mainly  attributable  to  the  interruption  of  the  usual 
trade  with  the  colonies.     But,  although  much  evi- 
dence upon  that  head  was  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  which  occupied  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  1766,  what  made  die  most  forcible  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  and  chiefly  weighed 
with  the  government  to  take  the  course  it  did,  was 
1       probably  the  disturbed  and  threatening  aspect  of 
I       things  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  act 
repealing  the  stamp-duties,  thus  extorted  by  the 
1       menace  of  a  rebellion  in  America,  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  18th  of  March,  within  a  few  days  of 
I       a  year  after  their  imposition.     And  whether  or  no 
[       that  concession  might,  according  to  Burke's  san- 
guine anticipation,  have  given,  if  it  had  been  so 
I       permitted,  a  lasting  peace  to  the  empire,  it  is  not 
I       to  be  denied  that  Uie  effect  of  the  repeal  in  the  co- 
lonics, even  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  declara- 
I       tory  act,  was  for  the  moment  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  good  humour.     *'  I  am  bold 
to  say,''  exclaimed  Burke,  referring  to  this  epoch, 
in  his  famous  speech  of  1774,  "  that  so  sudoen  a 
calm  recovered  after  so  violent  a  storm  is  without 
parallel  in  history." 

How  soon  this  calm,  nevertheless,  was  again  in- 
terrupted, and  changed  into  a  more  violent  and 
alarming  storm  than  ever,  has  been  already  told. 
By  one  party  at  the  time  the  change  which  was 
so  soon  brought  about  is  attributed  wholly  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Chatham  ministry,  which 
succeeded  that  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July,  1766, 
and  more  especially  to  Charles  Townshend's  new 
American  taxation  act  passed  in  1767,  imposing 
duties  upon  the  import  into  the  colonies  of  tea, 
glass,  painters'  colours,  pasteboard,  and  paper- 
hangings,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ex- 
pedient that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  America.  By  Townshend  and 
his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  colonies  had  drawn  upon  themselves  &is  new 
interference  by  their  own  conduct — that  by  various 
proceediDgs  in  their  provincial  assemblies  they  had 
set  the  late  declaratory  act  and  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  legislature  at  defiance— and  that,  unless 
that  act  was  to  remain  not  only  a  nonenti^  but  a 
mockery,  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  should  be  as- 
serted by  something  more  than  words.  It  was  found, 
however,  utterly  impracticable  to  collect  the  new 
duties ;  and  the  act  of  1767  was  repealed  in  1770, 
in  regard  to  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea.  But 
even  that  reservation  could  not  be  maintained ;  no 
tax  was  ever  actually  levied  on  tea  in  America,  any 
more  than  upon  glass,  or  red  or  white  lead,  or  paste- 
board ;  and  at  last  in  1775  all  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies was  prohibited,  immediately  before  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  collect  into  one  view 
the  principal  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  our 
trade  with  America  during  this  period  of  interfer- 
ence and  fluctuating  policy  on  the  part  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  little  affected  by  the  variety 
of  new  and  contradictory  laws  it  was  subjected  to 
from  1764  down  to  its  suppression,  and  by  the 
heats  and  inflammations  growing  out  of  these  vex- 
atious proceedings,  which,  in  the  end,  produced 
results  of  so  mighty  a  character.  In  fact,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  official  accounts  of  exports  and 
imports,  it  went  on  increasing  almost  without  in- 
terruption the  whole  time.  Thus,  in  1763  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  was 
1,460,144/.;  in  1764,  1,460,836/.;  in  1765, 
1,576,267/.;  in  1766,  1,424,212/.;  in  1768, 
1,570,657/.;  in  1769,  1,533,255/.;  and  in  1774» 
1,900,753/.  The  value  of  the  exports  from 
England  to  the  same  provinces  was,  in  1763, 
1,912,491/.;  in  1764,  2,497,804/.;  in  1765, 
2,149,735/.;  in  1766,  2,020,715/.;  in  1768, 
2,422,888/. ;  in  1769,  1,634,652/. ;  and  in  1774, 
2,902,619/.*  The  only  considerable  diminution 
sustained  by  the  trade,  it  would  appear  from 
this  statement,  was  in  1769,  when,  as  we  may 
suppose,  the  non-importation  and  non-exporta- 
tion system,  re-adopted  in  retaliation  for  the 
new  taxation  act  of  1767,  had  come  into  fuU 
operation.  But  even  the  depression  thus  pro- 
duced had  been  much  more  than  recovered  from 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war;  the  sum 
total  of  the  exports  and  imports  together  in  1774 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  fiill  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
their  united  value  in  1768.  The  tables  from  which 
we  have  extracted  these  figures  also  afford  us  some 
information  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  trade 
carried  on  with  the  mother-country  by  each  of 
the  several  colonies.  The  only  provinces  from 
which  the  imports  to  Great  Britain  usually  at  this 
time  exceeded  the  exports  thence  were  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
But  the  rule  was  not  uniform  even  in  regard  to 
these  colonies.  Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland  (included  under  one  head 
in  the  English  tables),  it  appears  that,  in  the 
trade  with  England  only,  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports from  these  provinces  in  1763  was  642,294/., 
of  our  exports  thither  555,391/.;  that  in  1764 
our  imports  were,559,408/.,  our  exports  515,192/. ; 
in  1765  our  imports  505,671/.,  our  exports 
383,224/.;  in  1766  our  importe  461,693/.,  our 
'  exports  372,548/. ;  in  1768  our  imports  406,048/., 
our  exports  475,954/.;  in  1769  our  imports 
361,892/.,  our  exports  488,362/. ;   and  in  1774 

*  In  1763,  1764,  1765.  and  1774,  there  are  included  in  these  sumf 
the  imports  to  Scotland  from  Hudson's  Bay.  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton.  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  exporu  from  Scotland  to 
those  countries,  which  ;the  official  accounts  do  not  Un  these  yean 
enable  us  to  separate.  Bat  the  nuiu  total  ar«  very  lUshUy  railed 
by  that  addition. 
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oar  imports  612,030/.,  our  exports  528,738/. 
But  these  two  provinces  enjoyed  besides  the 
chief  trade  with  Scotland,  the  imports  to  which 
country,  from  Virginia  especially,  and  the  ex- 
ports thither,  in  some  years  probably  equalled 
those  to  and  from  England.  Thus  in  1766  Vir- 
ginia sent  produce  to  Scotland  to  the  value  of 
255,480/.,  receiving  back  goods  to  that  of  109,390/. ; 
in  1768  the  value  of  the  imports  to  Scotland  from 
that  colony  was  273,364/.,  of  the  exports  from 
Scotland  to  Virginia,  152,795/. ;  in  1769  the  im- 
ports to  Scotland  from  Virginia  amounted  to 
299,715/.,  and  those  from  Maryland  to  98,353/., 
making  together  398,068/.,  or  36,176/.  more  than 
those  to  England  from  the  same  two  provinces  ; 
the  exports  from  Scotland  that  year  were,  to  Mary- 
land 51,511/.,  to  Virginia  175,069/.  To  the 
northern  provinces  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
always  greatly  exceeded  in  value  the  produce  we 
imported  thence.  Thus,  in  1763  the  English  im- 
ports from  New  England  amounted  to  74,815/., 
the  exports  thither  to  258,854/. ;  in  1764  the  im- 
ports were  88,157/.,  the  exporto  459,765/.;  in 
1765  the  imports  145,819/-,  the  exports  45 1,299/. ; 
in  1766  the  imports  141,733/.,  the  exports 
409,642/.;  in  1768  the  imports  148,375/.,  the  ex- 
ports 419,797/. ;  in  1769  the  imports  129,353/., 
the  exports  207,993/.;  in  1774  the  imports 
112,248/.,  the  exports  562,476/.  The  trade  with 
Georgia  and  Florida  was  very  trifling,  but  was  a 
growing  trade  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  colonies : 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  England  from  Georgia 
having  increased  from  14,469/.  in  1763  to  67,647/. 
in  1174;  that  of  the  exports  from  England  thither 
from  44,908/.  in  1763  to  57,518/.  in  1774.  We 
imported  nothing  from  Florida  in  1763,  and  only 
to  die  value  of  294/.  in  1764 ;  and  the  value  of  our 
exports  thither  in  1763  was  only  9946/. :  in  1774 
our  imports  from  Florida  amounted  to  22,335/., 
our  exports  thither  to  52,149/. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the 
New  Englanders  before  the  American  revolution 
consisted  in  the  export  of  cod,  salmon,  mackerel, 
sturgeon,  and  other  fish,  which  they  obtained 
partly  from  their  own  seas  and  rivers,  and  from  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the  fishing-grounds  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  partly  in  exchange  from 
the  Newfoundland  fishermen  for  rum  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  other  articles  of  American  and 
West  Indian  produce.  For  some  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,'  and  Newfoundland  used  to  receive 
from  the  colonies  now  forming  the  United  States, 
and  chiefly  from  New  England,  between  550,000 
and  650,000  gallons  of  rum  annually,  all  manu- 
factured in  these  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole,  which 
had  been  brought  from  Uie  West  India  islands. 
Of  the  fish,  the  principal  part  and  those  of  the  best 
quality  were  sent  to  the  Catholic  countries  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  whence  the  proceeds  were  gene- 
rally remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  bills  of  exchange 


to  pay  for  the  goods  we  exported  to  AmoTca.    A  ] 
small  quantity  of  the  best  fish  was  al«>  brought  ts 
this  country.     The  inferior  sorts  were  dispoaed  rf 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were   eaten  wiA 
the  plantains  and  yams  that  formed  the  principal 
food  of  the  negroes.     The  New  EnglandOT  were 
also  largely  engaged  m  the  whale  fishery  in  lie 
seas  between  their  own  coasts  and  Labrador,  espe- 
cially since  the  encouragement  that  branch  of  ta^ 
had  received  from  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  their 
oil  and  whale-fins  by  an  act  passed  in  1764;  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  the  number  cff  vessek 
employed  by  them  in  whaling  had  increased  from 
80  or  90  to  160  before  the  year  1175.      They  woe 
besides  extensive  ship-builders,  not  only  sapplyii^ 
themselves  with  the  vessels  they  required  for  their 
own  commerce,  but  building  great  numbers  fir 
sale,  which,  however,  were  in  general  more  in  re- 
quest for  the  moderation  of  the  price  than    for  tbe 
excellence  either  of  the  materials  or  the  -workmai- 
ship.    Then,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  they 
manufactured  large  quantities  of  rum  from   ms- 
lasses,  which  they  procured  chiefly  firom  the  French 
West  India  islands ;  and,  although  this  New  l^ag- 
land  spirit  was  very  inferior  to  that  made  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  still  verv  gladly  taken  by  the 
Indians  in  exchange  for  their  fiirs   and    peltry. 
'*  They  also,"  continues  Macpheraon,  from  whom 
we  extract  and  abridge  these  details,  **  ibimd  s 
great  vent  for  it  among  their  own  fishermen  and 
others  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  ;  and 
they  carried  considerable  quantities  of  it  to  Afrio, 
where  they  exchanged  it  for  slaves,  or  sold  it  to 
the  resident  European  slave-merchants  for  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  woods,  wax,  and  gums.     The  candles 
made  of   spermaceti   furnished   by  their  whale- 
fishery  formed  also  an  article  of  export  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
weight  in  a  year,  besides  what  were  consumed 
upon  the  continent.     Their  exports  to  Great  Bri- 
tain consisted  chiefly  of  fish-oil,  whalebone    (or 
fins),  masts,  and  other  spars,  to  which  were  added 
several  raw  materials  for  manufactures  collected  in 
their  circuitous  trading  voyages,  and  a  balance 
paid  in  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins.     In  ^an, 
their  earnest  application  to  fisheries  and  the  carry- 
ing trade,  together  with  their  unremitting  attentiffli 
to  the  most  minute  article  which  could  be  made 
to  yield  a  profit,  obtained  them  the  appellation  of 
the  Dutchmen  of  America.***    From  the  middle 
provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  we  received  iron,  hemp,  flax- 
seed, lumber,  Indian  skins  and  fiirs,  and  some  raw 
materials  for  our  manufactures,  which  were  the 
produce  of  other  provinces  or   of  foreign   coon- 
tries  ;  but  there  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a  con- 
siderable balance  on  the  trade  of  each  year  which 
was  paid  in  buUion.    The  other  principal  foreign 
markets  of  these  provinces,  besides  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  were  the  West  India  islands,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Spain 
and  Portugal.    Their  exports  are  enumerated  as 
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haying  been  ^  corn  of  all  kinds,  flour,  and  bread, 
in  great  quantities ;  salted  provisions  of  all  sorts  ; 
live  stock,  including  horses,  horned  cattle^  hogs, 
and  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  in  great  num- 
bers; flax  and  hemp;  boards,  scantlings,  staves, 
shingles,  and  wooden  houses  framed  and  ready  to 
set  up ;  iron  in  pigs  and  bars ;  and  vessels,  supe- 
rior in  workmanship  to  those  of  New  England."* 
The  most  valuable  export  from  British  America 
was  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  but 
for  many  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  those  provinces,  of 
which  it  was  long  the  principal  produce,  had  been 
diminishing,  owing  to  the  soil  being  exhausted  by 
it,  and  much  of  the  land  having  been  consequently 
turned  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 
The  tobacco  could  only  be  legally  exported  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  com,  flour,  lumber,  &c.,  were  sent 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  from  the  other 
provinces,  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  We 
also  obtained  some  tobacco  from  North  Carolina ; 
and  that  province  likewise  frimished  annually  for 
exportation  about  130,000  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine,  of  which  the  greatest  part  came  to  Bri- 
tain. To  the  West  Indies  it  sent  chiefly  salt  pork, 
Indian  corn,  peas,  &c.  ^  But  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  province,'*  it  is  observed,  "  was  very  trifling 
in  proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  even  to  the 
quantity  of  its  productions,  and  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  New 
£nglanders."t  The  culture  of  tobacco  had  also 
been  for  some  time  carried  on  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  lum- 
ber were  exported  from  those  provinces ;  but  their 
staple  articles  of  produce  were  rice  and  indigo; 
the  former  grown  on  the  marshy  grounds  near  the 
coast,  the  latter  on  the  dry  soil  of  the  inland  coun- 
try. Besides  these  commodities  the  merchants  of 
Charlestown  also  exported  part  of  the  produce  of 
North  Carolina,  and  some  skins  obtained  by  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  Indians. { 

In  the  year  1769  the  number  of  vessels  built  in 
the  North  American  colonies  was  389,  of  which 
113  are  described  as  square-rigged  vessels,  the  re- 
maining 276  as  sloops  and  schooners.  They 
measured  in  all  20,001  tons.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  furnished  40 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  97  others,  weighing 
8013  tons;  New  Hampshire  16  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  29  others,  weighing  2452  tons ;  Con- 
necticut 7  square-rigged  vessels,  and  43  others, 
weighing  1542  tons;  Pennsylvania  14  square- 
rigged  vessels,  and  8  others,  weighing  1469  tons ; 
and  Rhode  Island  8  squareriggeid  vessels,  and  31 
others,  weighing  1428  tons.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia stood  next  in  order;  then  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 
In  1770  the  quantity  of  shipping  built  was  20,610 
tons;  in  177l»  24,068  tons,  or  -419  vesseb  of  all 
sorts.  In  1769  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
entered  inwards  in  all  the  colonies  was  332,146 
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tons ;  of  which  to  the  amount  of  90,710  was  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  of  34,151  frnm  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa;  of  94,916 
from  the  British  and  foreign  West  Indies  ;*  and 
112,369  from  the  continent  of  America,  the  Ba- 
hama Isles,  &c.   Of  the  shipping  from  the  British 
islands,  20,652  tons  fell  to  the  share  of  Virginia, 
15,486  to  Maryland,  15,281  to  South  Carolina, 
14,340  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  9309  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6415  to  North  Carolina,  5224  to  New  York, 
2523  to  Georgia;   the  quantities  entered  at  the 
ports  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut were  trifling,  and  to  New  Jersey  there 
came  none  at  all.     From  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Africa  the  chief  imports  were  to  Pennsylvania; 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and 
the  latter  colony  had  also  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  the  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  American  conti- 
nent.    In  1770  the  total  shipping  entered  inwards 
throughout  the  colonies  was  nearly  of  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  preceding  year,  being  331,942   . 
tons ;  of  which,  however,  only  82,934  tons  came 
from  the  British  islands.    The  chief  increase  was 
from  the  West  Indies,    from   which  there  now 
arrived  to  the  amount  of  106,713  tons.      The 
amount  of  the  shipping  entered  outwards  in  1769 
was  339,302  tons;  namely,  99,121  tons  to  Great 
Britain,  42,601  to  the  sou^em  parts  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  96,382   to  the  West    Indies,    and 
101,198  to  the  continent  of  America,  the  Bahama 
Isles,  &c.     Of  the  export  trade  to  the   British 
islands,   Virginia  had  the  greatest  share;    then 
Maryland,  then  South  Carolina,  then  Massachu- 
setts Bay.    Of  that  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
the  largest  portion  belonged  to  Pennsylvania ;  of 
that  to  t}^e  West  Indies  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  also  possessed  a  much  larger  share  than  any 
other  colony  of  that  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.      It  is  noted,  however,  ^at  the 
entries  given  in  both  accounts  of  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  West  India  and  continental  trades 
are  much  swelled  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
voyages  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.     Of  the 
total  shipping  entered  outwards  in  1769,  63,666 
tons  sailed  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  52,008  from 
Virginia,  42,986  from  Pennsylvania,  33,855  from 
South  Carolina,  30,996  from  Maryland,  ^6,859 
from  New  York,  23,113  from  North   Carolina, 
19,744  from  New  Hampshire,  17,966  from  Con- 
necticut, 17,775  from  Rhode  Island,  9241  from 
Greorgia,  and  1093  from  New  Jersey.     For  the 
next  year,  1770,  the  total  shipping  entered  out- 
wards from  all  the  colonies  was  351,664  tons;  of 
which  98,025   proceeded    to   Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  37,237    to   the    South  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  108,150  to  the  West  Indies,  and  107,552 
to  other  ports  on  the  American  continent.    The 
measurements  of  course  in  all  these  statements  are 
from  the  registers  of  the  vessels,  and  about  50  per 
cent,  may  be  added  for  the  real  tonnage. 

*  In  the  table  giTon  by  Maepheraon,  Ui.  &70,  copied,  lie  toUa  om, 
from  the  accounti  in  the  Cuetom-hoow.  the  trade  with  the  eoath  or 
Europe  for  thk  yew  ie  eridBiUly  xivea  to  the  Week  ladiob  •ad  vwt 
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The  official  value  of  the  imports  of.  all  the  pro- 
vincea  in  the  year  1769  from  m  parts  of  the  world 
was  2,623,412/. ;  namely,  from  Great  Britain 
1,604,975/.;  from  the  south  of  Europe  76,684/. ; 
from  the  West  Indies  789,754/.;  from  Africa 
151,998/.  Of  the  distribution  of  the  British  im- 
ports among  the  several  provinces  we  have  idready 
given  an  account.*  The  imports  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  Massachusetts  Bay  are  estimated  at 
21,908/.;  those  to  New  York  at  14,927/.;  those 
to  Pennsylvania  at  14,249/.  Of  the  imports  from 
the  West  Indies,  the  share  of  Pennsylvania  is  set 
down  at  180,591/. ;  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  at 
155,387/.  Of  those  from  Africa — principally 
negroes,  we  presume — South  Carolina  received  to 
the  value  of  124,180/.,  or  about  6ve-sizths  of  the 
whole.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  from  all 
the  colonies  to  all  parts  of  the  world  that  same 
year  was  2,852,441/. ;  namely,  to  Great  Britain 
1,531,516/. ;  to  the  south  of  Europe  552,736/. ;  to 
the  West  Indies  747,910iL ;  to  Africa  20,278/. 
Of  the  whole,  the  sum  of  991,401/.  is  assigned  as 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, principally  to  Great  Britain ;  569,584/.  as 
the  value  of  those  from  the  Carolinas,  also  for  the 
greater  part  to  this  country;  550,089/.  as  that  of 
those  from  the  New  England  provinces,  principally 
to  the  West  Indies ;  410,756/.  as  that  of  those 
from  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  to  the  south  of 
Europe  and  to  the  West  Indies ;  231 ,906/,  as  that 
of  those  from  New  York,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain ; 
96,169/.  as  that  of  those  from  Georgia,  also  mostly 
to  Great  Britain ;  and  2531/.  as  that  of  those  from 
New  Jersey,  all  to  the  West  Indies.  The  exports 
to  Africa  were  nearly  all  from  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  Rhode  Island. 

A  list  of  the  articles  exported  in  the  year  1770 
from  all  the  British  continental  colonies,  including 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Bahama,  and  Ber- 
muda, informs  us  that  the  principal  exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  that  year  were,  1173  tons  of  pot- 
ashes, 737  of  pearlashes,  5747  of  pig-iron,  2102 
of  bar-iron,  584,593  lbs.  of  indigo,  5202  tons  of 
whale-oil,  112,971  lbs.  of  whale-fins,  74,073  bar- 
rels of  rice,  78,115  of  common  tar,  15,125  of  tur- 
pentine, 3043  tons  of  masts,  yards,  &c.,  6,013,519 
feet  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar  boards,  4,921,020 
staves  and  headings,  furs  to  the  value  of  91,485/., 
799,652  lbs.  of  deer-skins,  and  tobacco  to  the  value 
of  904,981/.  The  other  principal  exports  were, 
to  Ireland  305,083  bushels  of  flax-seed;  to  the 
south  of  Europe  431,386  quintals  of  dried  fish, 
588,561  bushels  of  wheat,  18,501  tons  of  bread 
and  flour,  and  36,296  barrels  of  rice ;  to  the  West 
Indies  351,625  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  206,081 
quintals  of  dried  fish,  29,582  barrels  of  pickled 
fish,  402,958  bushels  of  Indian  com,  49,337  of 
peas  and  beans,  23,449  tons  of  bread  and  flour, 
2870  tons  of  beef  and  pork,  167,313  lbs.  of  butter, 
4033    barrels  of   rice,  8548  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar, 

*  See  ante.  p.  565.  The  statement  there  giTen,  which  makee  the 
total  importa  from  Great  Britain  to  America  In  thb  year  to  hare 
amounted  to  1.634,6581.,  includes  the  impofti  tO  Florida,  which  are 
not  oomprehended  in  the  aoeoont  beftvo  us* 


85,035  lbs.  of  soap,  onions  to  the  Tahie  of  637aL, 
35,922,168  feet  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar  baaids, 
11,116,141  staves  and  headings,  3,817,899  hoops, 
62,099  shook  hogsheads,  3184  heads  of  cattle,  6692 
horses,  12,797  sheep  and  hogs,  and  183,893  lbs. 
of  tallow  and  lard :  to  Africa  the  only  considerable 
export  was  292,966  gallons  of  New  England  nun, 
of  which  spirit  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
much  larger  quantity  was  sent  from  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  to  the  Indians  of  Noya  Scotia  sad 
Canada.* 

We  now  return  to  notice  the  most  significiBi 
&cts  illustrative  of  the  histoxy  of  the  other  gieat 
branches  of  our  commerce  during  the  interval  from 
the  peace  of  1763  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  die 
French  had  liberty  to  fish,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, on  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  also  to  dry  their  fish  there.  Dispates  im- 
mediately arose  between  the  two  nations,  and 
instructionB  were  sent  out  early  in  1764  to  Com- 
modore (afterwards  Admiral)  Palliser,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island,  directing  him  to  obsmt 
the  strictest  impartiality  with  regard  to  the  share 
each  was  entitled  to  of  the  curing-grounds,  and 
especially  to  take  care  that  no  injuij  should  be 
done  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  Frendi 
fishers;  but  the  two  rival  interests  were  lor  a  time 
more  effectually  reconciled  by  the  oppoeition  they 
soon  after  encountered  in  common  from  a  third 
party,  the  stationary  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who 
carried  on  the  fishery  in  bye*boats,  and  who 
claimed  a  right  of  property  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
beach  most  convenient  for  drying  the  fish,  to  the 
exclusion  of  both  the  French  and  the  English.  An 
extensive  system  of  smuggling  was  also  carried  on, 
especially  with  the  French  settlements  on  the 
neighbouring  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
which,  during  the  part  of  the  year  when  the  British 
ships  of  war  were  absent,  there  were  no  means  of 
repressing ;  and  it  was  fiirther  supposed  that  many 
of  the  vessels  resorting  to  the  fishery  under  British 
colours  were,  contrary  to  law,  in  part  at  least  the 
property  of  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  It 
was  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  trade  of 
the  island  flourished  more  than  it  had  ever  done 
before  in  the  midst  of  all  these  irregularities.  The 
stationary  fishermen,  as  they  were  caUed,  could 
both  go  earlier  to,  and  remain  later  upon,  the  fish- 
ing-grounds than  the  ships  could,  and  had  also 
greater  fiicilities  in  other  respects  for  carrying  on 
the  business  on  the  most  economic  principle  ;  so 
that,  it  is  stated,  the  quantity  of  fish  cui^  and 
carried  to  market  was,  within  two  or  three  years 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  as  great  as  it  had  been  in 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  fishery,  while  the 
exports  to  the  island  from  Great  Britain  were  five 
times  as  great  as  they  had  ever  been  before,  be- 
sides that  the  supplies  sent  thither  from  our  colo- 
nies on  the  American  continent  were  supposed  to 

*  Theie  detaili  are  abftracted  ttom  tablet  giteii  by  If  aci4uBi», 
Ailludi,tti.ft70-«78. 
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be  twice  the  amount  of  those  sent  from  this  coun- 
try. In  these  circumstances  the  board  of  trade,  in 
1765,  advised  that  rights  of  property  in  their  set- 
tlements should  be  given  to  the  occupants  of  all 
parts  of  the  island,  excepting  only  the  portion  of  the 
coast  where  the  late  treaty  of  peace  entitled  French 
as  well  as  English  subjects  to  fish,  and  where,  it 
was  asserted,  a  ship-fishery  only  would  be  of  most 
advantage  for  all  concerned.*  This  concession 
'  proceeded,  we  suppose,  from  the  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry. The  next  year,  however,  we  find  an  oppo- 
'  site  policy  recommended,  probably  by  the  new 
'  board  of  trade  under  their  successors.  The  lords 
'  of  trade,  it  is  stated,  now  represented  ''  that  a  state 
of  inheritance,  unrestrained  by  any  form  or  consti- 
tutions of  civil  government,  had  operated  to  the 
'  total  subversion  of  that  policy  upon  which  the  fish- 
'  eries  dependent  upon  that  island  were  originally 
'  established,  and  defeated  the  great  national  advan- 
tages of  the  statute  of  10  and  11  Will.  III.,  prin- 
cipally by  setting  up  exclusive  claims  to  all  the 
places  on  the  shore  which  are  usefiil  for  curing 
the  fish ;  and  such  claims  of  property,  if  they  are 
'  permitted,  aie  alone  sufficient  to  banish  from  the 
coast  the  ship-fishing,  which  Commodore  Palliser 
conceives  to  be  the  only  species  of  the  fishery  at- 
tended with  the  great  national  advantage  of  breed- 
ing a  hardy  race  of  seamen,  capable  of  manning 
the  navy  in  cases  of  emergency. "t  In  the  season 
of  1765,  according  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by 
Palliser,  there  had  arrived  at  Newfoundland  177 
British  fishing  ships,  of  the  total  burthen  of  17,268 
tons,  and  carrying  2521  men  and  5397  passen- 
gers, who  cured  1 36,840  quintals  of  cod,  valued  at 
from  lOs,  to  17*.  per  quintal,  and  made  584^  tons 
of  train-oil,  valued  at  from  15/.  to  18/.  per  ton; 
116  British  sack  (or  trading)  ships,  of  the  bur- 
then of  14,353  tons,  carrying  1252  men,  who  did 
not  engage  in  the  fishine,  but  brought  salt,  or  only 
ballast,  and  purchased  their  fish ;  and  104  British 
American  vessels,  measuring  6927  tons,  and  carry- 
ing 666  men.  There  had  been  made  by  the  bye-boat 
men  85,096  quintals  of  cod,  and  4811  tons  of  train- 
oil;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  310,576 
quintals  of  cod,  and  13171  tons  of  oil.  Palliser, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
having  the  fishery  carried  on  altogether  by  ships 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  settlers  on  the  island 
and  others  who  fished  only  in  boats  wholly 
driven  out  of  it,  gave  a  very  bad  account  of  the 
latter.  The  number  of  inhabitants  settled  upon 
Newfoundland  at  this  time  he  reckoned  to  be 
15,484,  "most  of  whom,"  he  stated,  "were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  many  of  them  deserters  from 
the  ships,  who,  not  being  able  to  follow  any  em- 
ployment during  the  seven  months  in  which  there 
is  no  fishing,  and  being  under  no  control  of  civil 
government,  used  to  spend  that  time  in  idlenes^^, 
and  subsist  chiefly  by  robbery,  the  whole  of  the 
land  cultivated  by  them  being  only  1262  acres." 
It  appears,  however,  from  his  own  statement  as 

•  MacpbenoB,  Aimilf ,  iii.  p.  488.  f  M.  p.  488. 


just  given,  that  about  three^fourths  of  the  entire 
trade  was  at  present  actually  in  the  hands  of  this 
class  of  persons.  The  total  exports  from  New-^ 
foundland  in  1765  were  493,654  quintals  of  cod; 
1172  tierces  of  salmon,  worth  from  405.  to  45^. 
each ;  seal-oil  made  the  preceding  year,  and  whale- 
bone obtained  from  the  Indians,  to  the  value  of 
5109/. ;  and  fiirs  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  that 
of  980/.  Since  the  peace  the  government  of  New- 
foundland also  comprehended  the  coast  of  Labrador 
from  the  river  St.  John  to  Hudson's  Straits,  to^ 
gether  with  Anticosti,  Madelaine,  and  the  other 
islands  on  that  coast ;  and  Palliser  states  that  the 
Labrador  fishery  employed  117  ship  and  schooners 
from  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  England, 
carrying  1563  men,  who  between  the  14th  of  May 
and  the  10th  of  July  killed  104  whales,  each  of 
the  average  value  of  478/.,  and  yielding  on  an 
average  140  barrels  of  oil  and  2000  lbs.  of  bone; 
while  the  winter  seal-fishery  on  the  same  eoasi 
employed  107  men,  who  made  500  tons  of  oil,  be-* 
sides  procuring  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs 
from  the  Esquimaux.  The  annual  value  of  the 
seal,  cod,  salmon,  and  fiirs  obtained  from  that  part 
of  the  coast  is  estimated  at  100,000/.;  the  trade 
being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Ame- 
ricans, and  the  greatest  part  of  its  produce  being 
disposed  of  to  the  French.  The  French  fishery 
carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  em- 
ployed at  this  time  117  ships,  measuring  18,495 
tons,  and  carrying  7862  men,  who  made  292,790 
quintals  of  cod  and  2929  hogsheads  of  oil.  And, 
in  addition,  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  French 
fishery  on  the  banks  were  employed  1 30  ships,  of 
the  burthen  of  16,000  tons,  and  carrying  3900 
men.  who  made  130,000  quintals  of  cod  and  2600 
hotheads  of  oil ;  in  that  at  St.  Pierre,  20  ships, 
weighing  2600  tons,  and  carrying  1200  men,  who 
made  24,000  quintals  of  cod  and  480  hogsheads 
of  oil ;  while  belonging  to  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
Ion,  and  employed  [on  the  banks  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  were  50  ships,  of  the  burthen  of 
2500  tons,  and  carrying  750  men,  who  made 
30,000  quintals  of  cod,  and  600  hogsheads  of  oil. 
There  were  also  belonging  to  those  islands  120 
boats,  carrying  600  men,  who  made  12,000  quin- 
tals of  cod  and  240  hogsheads  of  oil.  'The  fishery 
was  protected  by  two  French  frigates,  whose  crews 
amounted  to  400  men ;  and  the  trade  attracted  20 
vessels  from  the  French  West  Indies,  weighing  in 
all  1200  tons,  and  carrying  240  men. 

In  1767  die  entire  number  of  British  vessels 
employed  in  the  fishery  had  increased  to  258,  mea- 
suring 23,419  tons,  and  carrying  3946  seamen, 
besides  7070  passengers :  of  these  vessels  27  fished 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  season  there  were 
brought  to  the  country,  in  115  American  vessels, 
cargoes  of  rum,  molasses,  bread,  flour,  &c.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  including  the  price  of  some  of 
the  vessels  that  were  also  purchased,  are  calculated 
to  have  amounted  to  100,000/.,  which  was  paid 
mostly,  not  in  fish,  but  in  bills  of  exchange. 
About  800  yessels,  measuring  on  an  average  about 
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60  tons,  and  carrying  13  men  each,  were  besides 
employed  by  the  Americans  in  the  whale  fishery 
about  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  about  300  more, 
ayeraging  60  tons  in  burthen,  and  carrying  10  men 
each,  in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  The  next  year,  1768, 
the  number  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery, 
and  the  quantities  of  fish  cured,  and  of  oil  manu- 
factured, were  still  greater ;  and  the  increase  con- 
tinued to  be  progressive  for  the  three  following 
years,  in  the  last  of  which,  1771,  the  British  fish- 
ing vessels  were  369  in  number,  weighing  21,954 
tons,  and  carrying  11,976  men.  After  this  there 
was  a  slight  decline  in  the  trade;  but  still  in  1774, 
the  last  year  of  which  we  have  any  account  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  number  of  British 
vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  was  254,  carrying' 
7836  men,  and  said  to  weigh  22,182  tons — an 
amount  of  tonnage,  however,  which  seems  suspi- 
ciously high,  considering  the  diminished  number 
both  of  the  ships  and  of  their  crews.  Yet  the 
British  trading  vessels  which  resorted  to  New- 
foundland this  season  are  stated  to  have  been  no 
fewer  than  149,  measuring  15,179  tons,  which 
was  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  of  this  description 
than  had  been  attracted  thither  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  American  vessels  that  arrived  this  year 
were  also  more  numerous  than  they  ever  had  been 
before,  being  175;  and  there  were  employed  in 
the  fishery  518  bye-boats,  and  no  fewer  tnan  1446 
boats  belonging  to  persons  resident  on  the  island. 
The  quantities  of  fish  taken  this  season  were,  by 
the  British  vessels  237,640  quintals,  by  the  bye- 
boats  145,800,  and  by  the  boats  of  the  inhabitants 
312,426;  2962  tons  of  oil  were  manufactured; 
and  there  were  besides  exported  3501  tierces  of 
salmon,  which  was  much  more  than  an  average 
quantity,  and  18,670/.  worth  of  skins  and  teeth  of 
sea-cows,  and  oil  of  sea-cows  and  seals.  We  may 
see  from  this  account  that  Palliser  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  his  plan  of  putting  down  the  boat- 
fishing  into  effect.  The  French  fishery  appears  to 
have  reached  its  zenith  in  1770,  in  which  year  it 
employed  12,855  men  in  437  vessels,  measuring 
45,541  tons,  and  1470  boats,  and  produced  435,340 
quintals  of  fish,  and  3511  hogsheads  of  oil.  But 
even  in  1774,  although  the  ships  were  reduced  to 
273,  and  their  entire  burthen  to  31,530  tons,  the 
boats  were  1614  in  number,  and  there  were  in  all 
15,137  men  employed  in  the  fishery,  which  still 
yielded  368,215  quintals  of  cod  and  3377  hogs- 
heads of  oil. 

The  state  of  our  trade  with  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  present  period  may  be  collected  from  a  set  of 
reports  which  were  obtained  from  our  foreign  con- 
suls in  the  year  1765.  We  will  abstract  the  most 
important  particulars  therein  stated,  adding  under 
each  head  any  material  facts  that  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  down  the  account  to  the  close  of  the  inter- 
val of  peace. 

The  country  of  our  commerce  with  which  the 


most  minute  account  is  given  is  Holland.  The 
number  of  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  uA 
British  America  that  arrived  in  the  ports  of  Ra- 
terdam,  Dort,  and  Schiedam,  was,  in  the  year  1761, 
1372;  in  1762, 893;  in  1763,847;  and  in  1764, 
881 ;  all  British  property,  except  46,  which  be- 
longed to  Dutch  owners.  Not  many  years  bcfbie 
this  time  from  800  to  1000  vessels  annually  used 
to  come  from  England  to  Holland  with  com :  mm 
only  a  small  quantity  of  malt  was  brought  hm 
Yarmouth,  Wells  (in  Norfolk),  and  Bumhan. 
Yet,  in  1764,  200  cargoes  arrived  at  Rotterdam, 
and  30  at  Schiedam.  The  Dutch  now  obcainri 
their  supplies  of  com  from  the  East  Country,  and 
particularly  from  Poland,  where  the  price  itm 
much  lower  than  in  England.  Woollen  goods  to 
the  value  of  above  350,000/.  a-year  (of  which  & 
third  was  supposed  to  find  its  way  to  Germanj) 
were  brought  to  Rotterdam  from  Norfolk,  York- 
shire, and  London;  besides  from  50,000/.  to 
70,000/.  worth  of  woollen  stockings  from  Aber- 
deen, and  10,000/.  worth  of  coarse  woollen  ser^ 
from  the  county  of  Ayr.*  Owing  to  the  decrease 
of  turf  in  Holland,  the  importation  of  English  coii 
was  increasing;  in  1764,  17,110  chaldrons  wot 
brought  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  all  in  English 
ships,  besides  four  or  five  cargoes  from  Milfind, 
and  about  5000/.  worth  from  the  Frith  of  Fortk 
From  8000  to  10,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  wot 
annually  received  from  Glasgow,  about  as  many 
from  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and 
about  5000  from  London.  From  Ck>wes  there 
were  brought  every  year  from  12,000  to  15,000 
barrels  of  rice.  About  1000  tons  of  lead,  wortb 
14/.  or  15/.  a  ton,  were  brought  from  Newcastle, 
Stockton,  Hull,  and  Chester;  and  from  1500  to 
2000  tons  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  impoitt* 
tion  of  pickled  salmon  from  Scotland  had  declinedi 
but  it  still  amounted  to  from  2000  to  3000  barreb 
a-year,  worth  5000/.  or  6000/.  The  importadon 
of  red  herrings  had  also  fallen,  owing  to  the  scardtj 
and  higher  price  of  the  fish,  from  12,000  or 
14,000  barrels  to  3000  or  4000.  From  Ireland, 
in  1764,  were  brought  26>612  casks  of  butter, 
weighing  on  an  average  150  lbs.,  and  of  the  vahx 
of  38^.  each ;  474  hogsheads  of  tallow,  weighing 
1300 lbs.  each;  445  casks  of  lard,  of  1501bi. 
each,  besides  some  feathers,  kelp,  pork,  hides,  and 
ox-bones.  From  10,000  to  14,000  barrels  of  Irish 
beef  used  to  be  imported  annually  in  time  of  war; 
but,  as  the  article  in  time  of  peace  was  only  enter- 
able  for  exportation,  the  quantity  was  now  reduced 
to  3000  or  4000  barrels.  The  use  of  Englisli 
hardware  was  daily  increasing;  and  so  was  the 
consumption  of  our  felt  and  straw  hats,  wooUea 
and  silk  stockings,  and  silk  stuffs.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  wares  of  all  kinds  were  much  in  de- 
mand. English  printed  linens  and  calicoes  were 
the  common  summer  dress  in  Holland,  and  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  shop.  Staffordshire  earthen- 
ware, of  the  improved  manufacture  recently  intro- 
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duced,  of  which  an  account  will  he  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent page,  was  coming  into  request  both  in 
Holland  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  imported  was  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
Bottles  used  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities ; 
but  the  demand  had  lately  been  reduced  by  the 
extension  of  the  home  manufacture  of  glass. 
Horses  were  frequently  brought  from  Ix)ndon. 
Sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  and  other  articles  of  our 
West  India  produce,  were  occasionally  imported, 
and  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  Finally,  from 
1000  to  1500  tons  of  Honduras  logwood  used  to 
be  annually  brought  from  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Rhode  Island ;  and  from  500  to  1000  tons  of  other 
dyeing  woods  from  our  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  The  principal  exports  from  Holland  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  the  following  : — 
about  2400  casks  of  madder,  of  the  value  of  about 
25/. per  cask;  about  1,200,000  stones  of  flax  (6 
lbs.  each),  averaging  28,  6d,  per  stone;  fully 
1 1,000  hogsheads  of  flax-seed,  at  about  50*.  per 
hogshead ;  some  mill-stones,  tarras,  clinkers,  and 
rushes  for  matting  chairs ;  a  very  large  quantity  of 
spice;  some  fine  Juliers  thread,  Dutch  tapes, 
sail-cloth,  and  linen,  the  demand  for  which  articles 
was  daily  increasing ;  gold  and  silver,  mostly  for 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  a 
great  quantity  of  gin,  although  the  smuggling  trade 
in  that  spirit  and  in  brandy,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  very  extensive,  was  now  almost  at  an  end. 

At  Hamburg  there  arrived  160  British  ships  in 
1760 ;  220  in  1761 ;  240  in  1762;  and  209  in 
1763.  In  1764  the  number  of  British  vessels  was 
267,  while  that  of  the  Hamburghers  was  157  (56 
of  them  from  British  ports),  and  that  of  all  others 
386  (including  36  from  British  ports).  In  1765 
the  British  vessels  were  252,  the  Hamburghers  142 
(including  41  from  British  ports),  and  those  of  all 
other  nations  377  (of  which  33  were  from  British 
ports).  According  to  the  account  of  the  members 
of  the  British  factory  at  Hamburg,  ever  since  the 
trade  was  laid  open  at  the  Revolution  of  1688  it 
had  been  declining  and  getting  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners ;  and,  although  during  the  late  war  the 
place,  as  a  neutral  emporium,  had  flourished  by 
the  consignments  from  England,  and  still  more  by 
those  from  America  and  the  West  Indies,  uiso- 
much  that  France  used  then  to  be  supplied  with 
sugar  from  Hamburg,  yet  now  from  50,000  to 
60,000  hogsheads  of  French  sugars  were  annually 
carried  thither,  and  the  English  sugars  were 
already  driven  out  of  the  trade.  But,  according  to 
the  consul's  report,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  British  ships  in  1765  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  Hamburg  sugar-refiners  having  overstocked 
themselves  with  sugars  in  the  preceding  year ;  the 
French  imports  of  that  article  being  also  lower 
this  year  than  the  last,  although  the  import  of 
wines  from  Bordeaux  was  higher.  In  1768  the 
value  of  the  imports  to  Hamburg  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies  is  stated 
to  have  been  1,169,170/.;  and  of  those  from 
France  993,318/.     The  number  of  vessels  that 
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arrived  from  the  British  dominions  in  that  year 
was  254.*  In  1769  the  value  of  the  British 
imports  was  949,074/.;  that  of  the  French 
1,208,461/;  but  of  the  vessels  that  arrived  in  the 
port,  195  were  British,  and  not  one  French.  In 
1700  the  British  imports  amounted  to  1,020,251/. ; 
the  French  to  945,467/. ;  of  the  airivals,  182  were 
of  British  ships,  and  again  not  one  of  French.  It 
is  stated,  too,  that,  although  the  number  of  vessels 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding  year,  they 
were  of  greater  burthen;  there  being  amongst 
those  of  largest  size,  and  containing  the  most  va- 
luable cargoes,  five  more  from  Liverpool,  and  ten 
more  from  Glasgow,  than  in  1769.t  In  1775  the 
British  imports  were  estimated  at  1,030,316/. ;  the 
French  at  1,270,627/. ;  and  of  268  arrivals,  262 
were  of  British  ships,  and  242  in  all  from  British 
ports.J  In  1776  the  value  of  the  British  imports 
was  974,442/.;  that  of  the  French  1,099,559/.; 
and  the  British  ships  were  184,  the  French  10. 
To  Bremen  this  year  the  British  imports  amounted 
to  178,476/. ;  the  French  to  307,580/.  Macpher- 
son  observes,  however,  that,  although  the  French 
trade  thus  continued  to  have  the  ascendency  in 
these  two  cities,  the  latter  of  which  belonged  in 
sovereignty  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  with 
respect  to  Hamburg,  the  freights,  if  not  included 
in  the  estimate  of  cargoes,  must  have  turned  the 
scale  greatly  in  favour  of  this  country. 

With  Flanders  our  trade  is  stated  to  have,  on 
the  whole,  made  great  progress  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  previous  to  the  year  1765;  although 
the  high  duties  imposed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  of  late  considerably  diminished  the  im- 
portation of  British  woollens,  earthenware,  paper- 
hangings,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons.  Our 
woollens  had  also  been  prohibited  to  be  carried 
through  the  country,  as  formerly,  to  France  and 
Germany.  Our  trade  with  Denmark  is  described 
as  having  been  almost  annihilated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  George  III.. 

Our  most  important  trade  to  the  south  of  Europe 
used  to  be  with  Portugal,  bound  as  the  two  coun- 
tries were  to  one  another  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
famous  Methuen  treaty.  §  But  ^reat  complaints 
are  made  in  1765,  by  the  British  consul  and 
merchants  at  Lisbon,  of  the  obstructions  and  op- 
pressions under  which  their  commerce  then  la- 
boured. The  import  into  Portugal  of  British 
woollens,  it  is  affirmed,  had  fallen  off  to  about 
half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  before,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  competition  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
manufacturers,  partly  of  new  duties  (which,  how- 
ever, one  would  suppose,  must  have  borne  as  hard 
upon  the  French  and  Dutch  as  upon  the  British 
trade).  The  importation  of  fine  hats  from  Eng- 
land had  been  reduced  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  for- 

*  Macphenon,  iii.  4S5.  The  account  would  make  the  onmber  of 
Teasels  that  were  British  property  to  be  only  DO ;  but  there  is  evi- 
dently a  misprint  where  it  is  stated  that  of  the  2M  vessels  from  the 
British  dominions  only  80  were  British.  The  20  sliould  probably  bo 
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iner  amount,  the  Portuguese  now  obtaining  part  of 
their  beavers  from  France,    and   manufacturing 
most  of  the  rest  at  home.    Even  the  importation 
of  cod-fish  from  Newcastle  had  decreased  from 
80,000  to  60,000  quintals,  which  were  annually 
brought  in  about  thirty  vessels.    The  decrease  is 
ascribed  ''  partly  to  the  advanced  price  of  fish  at 
Newfoundland  and  New  England,  partly  to  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  at  Lisbon,  and  partly  to  the 
acts  of  the  Lisbon   Company  of  Fishmongers." 
The  rise  of  a  home  manufacture,  and  large  im- 
portations from  France  and  Italy,  had  also  greatly 
reduced  the  demand  for  English  silks,  after  it  had 
reached  a  considerable  height ;  and  as  many  silk 
stockings  were  now  brought  from  France  as  from 
this  country.    The  use  of  British  printed  linens, 
which  was  formerly  general  among  the  Portuguese, 
had  of  late  been  almost  put  an  end  to  by  some  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  their  custom-house  officers. 
Portugal  being  dependent  for  half  its  consumption 
of  corn  upon  other  countries,  some  was  still  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America,  as  well  as  firom  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Holland,  Dantzic,  Spain,  and  France ;  but  the 
importers  complained  loudly  of  being  prohibited 
from  carrying  it  elsewhere,  if  the  market  should 
happen  to  be  glutted  when  they  arrived  in  a  Por- 
tuguese harbour.     The  late  parliamentary  restric- 
tions on  tlie  commerce  of  the  American  colonies 
had  greatly  diminished    a  very  profitable  trade 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  with 
Portugal.      In  short,  the  importation   of  butter, 
beef,  and  pork  from  Ireland  was  now  almost  the 
only  branch  of  our  trade,  according  to  this  repre- 
sentation, that  continued  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  these  being  commodities 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other  coun- 
try.    *•  About  twenty  years  before  this  time,'*  con- 
tinues the  account,  "  there  used  to  arrive  in  Lisbon 
six  or  seven  hundred  English  vessels  annually,  they 
being  then  in  a  great  measure  the  carriers  of  the 
trade  of  Lisbon  in  the  Mediterranean.     But,  the 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels  being  generally 
larger  than  the  English,  and  the  port-dues  (of  late 
monstrously  advanced)  being  so  contrived  as  to 
fall  heaviest  on  the  smallest  vessels,  the  English 
carryingp-trade  was  so  much  discouraged  by  these 
circumstances  and  other  oppressive  measures,  that 
scarcely  four  hundred  vessels  in  a  year  now  en- 
tered the  port."     Other  complaints  follow  of  the 
injuries  sustained  from  monopolies  and  arbitrary 
customs  and  modes  of  procedure ;    and  in  con- 
clusion it  is  asserted  that  *'  the  infringement  of 
privileges  due  by  treaty,  the  increase  of  duties,  the 
decrease  of  the  consumption  of  British  goods  by 
means  of  sumptuary  laws,  and  the  uncertainty  (or 
rather  partiality)    and  delay  which  all  must  en- 
counter who  attempt  to  recover  their  property  by 
law  in  Portugal,  altogether  constituted  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  hardships,  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  British  merchants  to  continue  their  trade  in 
Portugal  unless  they  could  obtain  redress  of  their 
grievances."    A  good  many  of  the  matters  thus 


complained  of,  it  will  probably  be  thoag^ht,  be- 
longed to  that  extensive  class  of  human  evils  ^hich 
laws  do  not  make  and  cannot  cure  ;  but  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  in  Portugal  did  not  for  some  time 
cease  to  press  their  claims,  and  to  represent  them- 
selves as  a  very  ill-used  body  of  xjersoiw.      In 
1761  we  find  them  again  complaining    in  stQl 
stronger  terms  than  before  of  injurious  monopolies^ 
regulations  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  satd 
treatment  of  a  generally  arbitrary  and  oppressiTe 
character.   "  Notwithstanding  the  preference  atip»- 
lated  for  the  English  woollen  manufkctures  by  the 
treaty  of  1703,"  we  are  informed,  "  the. consump- 
tion of  them  was  prohibited  by  new  sumptuaij 
laws;  but  the  British  merchants  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  those  laws  dispensed  with  in  fsTour  of 
French  cloths  without  any  difficulty.     The  court  <^ 
Portugal,  as  if  desirous  of  ruining  the  Britidi  trsdc, 
cramped  it  with  new  duties  upon  goods  and  ships, 
and  many  new  oppressive  relations  and  d^y^ 
The  British  merchants  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  recover  their  debts  in  the  Portuguese  courts  of 
justice ;  they  were,  moreover,  compelled  to  take  in 
payment  actions  (or  shares)  of  the  very  companis 
which  had  been  set  up  with  a  view  to  destroy  their 
trade,  which  shares  the  officers  of  ^e  revenue,  and 
even  the  companies  themselves,  refused  to  take  in 
payments. .  The  property  of  the  British  merchanis 
was  frequently  seized  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  even  for  convents  of  monks  supported  by  the 
king,  and  the  payment  delayed  for  many  years,  or 
totdly  withheld.     The  violences  were  committed 
not  only  m  the  pressure  of  war,  but  also  during  the 
tranquillity  of  peace."*     At  this  time  the  value  of 
the  entire  imports  into  Portugal  from  Britain  and 
the  British  dominions  was  estimated  to   be  as  ft^ 
lows: — ^woollen,   linen,  and  other  manufactures 
from  Britain,  rice  from  America,  and  camlets  from 
Ireland,   595,000/.;    fish    from    Newfoundland, 
48,000/.;  butter  and  beef  from  Ireland,  40,000/.; 
staves  from  America,  coals,  &c.,  8000/. ;  manu- 
factures and  provisions  to  Madeira  and  the  other 
islands,  44,000/. ;   in  all,  735,000/.     And  the  ex- 
ports to  Britain  and  the  British  dominions  were  :— 
Oporto  wine,  22,000  pipes,  valued  at  220,000/.; 
7000  pipes  of  Lisbon  wine,  63^000/,;    12,000 
pipes  of  wine  from  Madeira  and  the  other  islands, 
240,000/. ;  50,000  chests  of  oianges  and  lemons, 
75,000/. ;  40,000  moys  of  salt,  24,000/. ;    and  oil, 
morocco  leather,  cacao,  Brazil  wood,  drugs,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  8000/.     So  that,  by  ^is  showinr, 
the  annual  balance  to  be  discharged  by  Portugal  m 
gold  and  silver,  or  what  was  called  die  balance  in 
favour  of  Britain,  was  only  105,000/.,  instead  of 
about  2,000,000/.  sterling,  which  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  its  amount.     It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  of  the  imports  from  Britain 
into  Portugal  is  somewhat  understated  in  this  expo- 
sition.    It  is  observed  also  that  the  estimate  does 
not  comprehend  the  trade  to  the  port  of  Faro,  in 
Algarva,  where  the  exports  and  imports  are  stated 
to  have  been  of  nearly  equal  value ;  nor  does  it  in- 
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elude  either  the  diamonds  brought  from  Portugal 
to  this  country,  or  the  sugars  imported  thence  into 
Ireland)  or  the  com  exported  from  Ireland  to  Por- 
tugal.* But,  on  the  whole,  our  Portuguese  trade 
appears  to  have  gone  on  declining  from  this  date ; 
in  1770  it  is  remarked  that  for  some  years  past 
the  oppression  of  the  British  merchants  seemed  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese 
government  ;t  and  under  date  of  1774  we  are  told 
that  the  trade,  "  usually  so  highly  extolled,  was 
now  sunk  down  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  used  to 
be  formerly."! 

The  importation  of  British  goods  to  Spain,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  stated  in  1765  to  have  in- 
creased considerably  at  St.  Lucar  and  Seville  during 
the  preceding  fifteen  years.  At  Barcelona,  how- 
ever, the  consul  and  merchants  complained  of 
oppressive  laws  and  customs,  and  of  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  people  in  power.  At 
Corunna  also  in  1768  the  consul  reported  **  that 
since  the  last  war  no  British  merchants  had  settled 
there ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the  English  packets 
from  that  place  had  thrown  such  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  miJ^ing  remittances,  that  the  neighbouring 
country  was  now  mostly  supplied  with  French 
manufactures,  to  the  greieit  regret  of  the  natives, 
who  all  prefer  £nglish  goods."  In  the  first  six 
months  of  that  year  only  seven  British  vessels  had 
arrived  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Asturias, 
most  of  which  had  only  landed  small  parcels  of 
goods  there.  In  the  same  time  eleven  French  and 
five  Dutch  vessels  had  delivered  their  full  cargoes. 
The  British  vessels  that  arrived  in  that  district 
were  usually  about  fourteen  in  the  year  from  New- 
foundland with  cod,  three  or  four  with  salted  pro- 
visions from  Ireland,  and  a  few  with  corn,  coals, 
&c.,  from  various  porta  in  England  or  America. 
"  The  British  consul  and  merchants  at  Cadiz,"  it 
is  added,  '>  complained  of  the  hardships  put  upon 
them  bv  several  infringements  of  the  treaties,  and 
particularly  by  the  postura^  an  order  of  the  magis- 
trates for  fixing  the  prices  of  provisions,  whereby 
they  apprehended  the  trade,  from  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland  to  that  port  must  be  ruined.  They 
and  the  consul  at  St  Lucar  also  complained  of  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all 
printed  and  painted  cloths  and  handkerchiefs,  the 
demand  for  which  in  the  Spanish  colonies  used  to 
be  very  considerable.  They  also  complained  of 
the  exactions  of  the  health  office,  of  the  indignities 
put  upon  the  commanders  of  their  ships,  the  par- 
tiality shown  to  the  French,  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  Cadiz, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  treaties,  and  had  not 
even  any  instructions  to  regard  them."§  In  De- 
cember, 1771,  the  King  of  Spain,  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  certain  native  manufactures  re- 
cently set  up,  issued  an  ordinance  altogether  pro-^ 
hibitmg  .the  importation,  and  even  for  a  time  the 
use,  of  cotton  velvets  and  all  other  stufis  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton — a  measure  which  is 
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Stated  to  have  proved  very  seriously  injurious  to 
the  British  trade.* 

In  Italy,  too,  if  we  may  believe  these  reports  of 
the  consuls,  the  British  trade  was  rather  upon  the 
decline  in  1765.  From  Leghorn  it  was  stated  that 
the  Danes  and  the  French  were  hurting  us  in  the 
fish  trade ;  that  the  French  were  getting  the  better 
of  us  in  the  woollen  manufactures ;  and  that  im- 
portations from  some  mines  lately  opened  in  Spain 
were  lessening  the  consumption  of  our  lead.  From 
Messina,  again,  it  was  reported  that  the  British 
trade  in  Sicily  was  about  one-third  less  than  for- 
merly, the  decay  being  attributable  chiefly  to  the 
general  poverty  of  the  people,  "  occasioned  by  th6 
oppression  of  the  barons,  and  the  defective  admi- 
nistration of  justice;  the  object  of  the  government 
being  the  immediate  increase  of  the  revenue,  with- 
out any  r^ard  to  future  consequences."  **  There 
were  still,  however,"  it  is  added,  **  more  English 
woollen  goods  than  Dutch  or  French  consumed  in 
Sicily,  our  returns  being  chiefly  in  raw  and  thrown 
silks  shipped  for  England,  and  com  shipped  for 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  freights  of  which  were 
considerable." 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Turkey  Company 
settled  at  Constantinople  and  the  ports  in  the  Le- 
vant complained  that  the  sales  of  British  woollens 
had  so  greatly  declined  in  those  parts,  that,  whereas 
they  used  formerly  to  be  to  the  French  sales  as 
three  to  oi^e,  the  latter  now  exceeded  them  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  this  reversal  of  the  old  re- 
lation of  the  two  trades  was  to  be  assigned  in  part, 
we  may  suppose,  to  the  increase  of  the  French  im- 
portations as  well  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  British. 
Our  exports  to  the  Levant  are  stated  to  have  at 
this  time  consisted  almost  entirely  of  woollens ;  the 
returns  being  chiefly  in  raw  silk  and  mohaur. 

The  political  position  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany underwent  a  great  change  during  the  present 
period,  and  dieir  commerce  also,  afibcted  both  by 
that  and  other  circumstances,  experienced  some 
considerable  fluctuations.  The  origin  of  the  mili*^ 
tary  power  and  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  com- 
pany in  India  may  be  dated  from  the  famous  victor^ 
of  Plassy,  gained  by  Clive  bn  the  23rd  of  June, 
1757.  Followed  as  was  that  great  blow  struck  at 
the  ancient  Mahometan  rule  of  the  country  by  the 
all  but  annihilation  of  the  French  interest  through 
th^  successes  that  preceded  the  peace  of  1763,  it 
left  the  field  clear  for  the  bold  and  skilful  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
English  empire.  Mohamed  Cossim  Ali  Khan, 
set  upas  subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
in  room  of  his  father-in-law,  Meer  Jaffier,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1760,  immediately  ceded  to  the  company, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  the  districts  of 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitagong.  A  fur- 
ther acquisition  of  political  influence  was  made  in 
February,  1765,  when,  on  the  death  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  had  been  restored  in  1763,  the  com* 
pany  secured  the  succession  for  his  natural  son, 
Nujum-Dowlah,  arid  bound  him  to  receive  a  resi- 
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dent  from  Calcutta,  to  put  the  chief  management 
of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  person  recom- 
mended by  the  president  and  council  there,  and 
never  to  permit  the  French  Company  to  erect  any 
fortifications  within  his  dominions.  But  the 
greatest  acquisition  of  all  was  that  which  followed 
in  August  of  this  same  year,  when,  in  return  for 
putting  him.  in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Corah 
and  Allahabad,  and  ensuring  him  besides  a  settled 
revenue  from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the  Great 
Mogul,  Shah  Aulum,  made  over  to  the  company 
the  dewannee,  or  right  of  collecting  for  their  own 
use  the  entire  revenues,  of  these  three  last-men- 
tioned provinces,  at  the  same  time  confirming  to 
them  the  absolute  property  of  all  the  districts 
already  ceded  to  them  by  the  subahdars.  So  high 
were  the  expectations  of  the  proprietors  raised  by 
these  events,  that  in  the  year  1766  they  at  once 
raised  the  dividend  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  many 
of  them  insisting  that  it  might  safely  be  made 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  some  even  talking  confi- 
dently of  (i(\y  per  cent,  as  tlie  probable  amount  of 
future  dividends.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  this 
crisis  that  the  practice  commenced  of  jobbing  in 
India  stock,  which  was  carried  so  far,  that  before 
the  end  of  the.  year  its  market  price  had  risen  to 
263,  and  many  of  the  speculators  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  soon  be  up  to  900  or  1000.  In 
1767  a  motion  was  carried,  against  the  directors,  at 
a  general  court  for  raising  tlie  dividends  to  twelve 
aind  a  half  per  cent.  Here,  however,  parliament 
stepped  in,  and  three  acts  were  passed :  the  first 
requiring  sJl  public  companies  to  declare  their  divi- 
dends only  in  general  courts  held  at  least  five  months 
after  the  declaration  of  the  preceding  dividend ; 
the  second,  directing  that  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  particular  no  dividend  above  ten  per  cent, 
should  be  made  before  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  the  third,  assuming,  by  implication  at  least, 
that  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  late  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  company  was  in  the  crown,  and 
binding  the  company  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the 
sum  of  400,000/.  per  annum  in  consideration  of 
the  revenues  from  their  possessions  in  India  being 
secured  to  them,  or  rather  left  in  their  hands,  for 
the  short  space  of  only  two  years.  These  measures 
repressed  at  its  commencement  a  ferment  of  specu- 
lation and  delusion  which,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  might  have  rivalled  the  South  Sea  mania. 
At  the  same  time,  somewhat  to  relieve  the  com- 
pany, which  was  embarrassed  by  an  unusually 
large  stock  of  tea  in  its  warehouses,  the  excise  duty 
of  a  shilling  a  pound  was  abolished  in  regard  to 
all  black  teas  for  five  years,  and  a  drawback  of  the 
whole  custom  duty  was  directed  to  be  allowed  on 
all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America;  the 
company  being,  however,  bound  to  indemnify  the 
revenue  for  any  loss  it  might  sustain  from  these 
reductions.  And  in  fact,  although  the  company's 
sales  of  tea  were  nearly  doubled,  they  found  them- 
selves obligeii  in  the  long  run  to  make  good  a 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  the  amount  in  all  of 
686,390/.     In  1768  parliament  extended  the  pro- 


hibiten against  a  dividend  of  above  tea  per 
to  the  1st  of  February,  1769;    but  the    fbllowin^ 
year  a  new  act  was  passed  continuing  to  the  cobh 
pany  their  territorial  revenues  in  India  for  five 
years  more  on  the  former  condition  of  an  ani^ 
payment   of  400,000/.  into  the   exchequer,  aad 
authorising  them  to  increase  their  dividenda  gn* 
dually  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.     The  com- 
pany were  also  bound  during  the  five  years  to  ex- 
port British  merchandise  to  the  annual  amoant  d 
380,837/.,  exclusive  of  military  and  naval  itoRs, 
that  being  the  average  amount  of  their  export  ti 
such  gocSs  for  the  five  preceding  years-      Upat 
this  they  raised  their  dividend  in  1769  to  ekva 
per  cent.  ;  in  1770  to  twelve  per  cent.  ;  and  k 
1771  to  the  highest  allowed  rate  of  twelve   and  i 
half  per  cent.     But  this  rate  was  only  maintaioed 
for  three  half  years.     Before  the  end  of  the  y« 
1772,  the  amount  of  debt  that  had  accumulated  so 
alarmed  them  that  they  not  only  suddenly  reduced 
the  dividend  to  the  old  rate  of  six  per  cent,  (b^ 
which,  in  conformity  with  a  clause  in   the  act  i 
parliament,  they    released    themselves    from   die 
heavy  aimual  payment  to  government),  but  came  t» 
the  resolution  of  applying  to  parliament  for  a  Ion. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  affairs   of  Indii 
were  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  spring  of  1773;  when  the  inquiry  reanlled 
in  the  passing  of  two  new  acts  for  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  company  both  in  India  wA  is 
Europe,  by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  diieotcd 
that  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  lOOO/.  ot 
stock,  held  for  at  least  twelve  months,  should  give 
a  right  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  proprietors : 
that  an  advance  of  1,400,000/.  of  the  public  mmicy 
should  be  made  to  the.  company  at  an   interest  of 
four  per  cent. ;  and  that  till  that  loan  was  reptid 
the  company  should  be  restricted   from    making 
any  dividends  above  six  per  cent.     By  another  ad 
passed  this  same  session,  the  company  was  autho- 
rised to  export  tea  to  the  American  colonies^  re- 
ceiving a  drawback  of  the  whole  custom   dutr 
on  the  commodity ;  and  cargoes  were  accordingij 
dispatched  to  Boston,   New  York,   Philadelphia, 
and  Charlestown,  which  merely,  however,  served 
the  purpose  of  provoking  the  first  actual  blow  in 
the  contest  which,  in  its  issue,  separated  the  colo- 
nies from  the  empire ;   for  it  was  one  of  these  in- 
auspicious cargoes  that  the  people  of  Boston,  on 
the  18th  of  December  in  this  year,  disposed  of  so 
summarily  by  unloading  it  into  the  sea.     Of  the 
rest,  not  a  single  pound  was  sold ;    and  the  entire 
adventure  was  a  dead  loss  to  the  company.   Mean- 
while, also,  an  increase  of  the  duty   upon  tea  al 
home  so  greatly   reduced  the    consumption,  or, 
more  probably,  encouraged  the  smuggling  trade, 
that  the  average  sales  for  the  ^ve  years  beginning 
with  1773  were  only   5,559,007  lbs.,  instead  of 
8,075,794  lbs.,  which  had  been  the  average  of  the 
five  preceding  years. 

Yet  the  difficulties  in  which  the  company  hod 
been  involved  had  certainly  not  been  produced  by 
their  trade,  which  on  the  whole  had  been  in  a 
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flouriahing  and  improving  state.     The  source  of 
the  pecuniary  pressure  and  embarrassment  under 
^hich  they  had  been  labouring  ever  since  their  ac- 
quisition of  the  territorial  revenues  of  Bengal  had 
been   undeniably  the  expenses   entailed  by  their 
new  character  and  position   as  a  great  political 
power,  aggravated  by  the  extravagance,  profusion, 
and  rapacity  of  the  generality  of  their  servants  in 
India,  left  as  they  had  been  in  that  distant  region  to 
exercise  almost  without  any  control  either  from 
law  or  public  opinion  the  supreme  command  over 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  which  they  had 
been  so  suddenly  elevated.    The  number  of  ships 
dispatched  by  the  company  in  tlie  year  1762  was 
21  ;  aud  in  no  subsequent  year  down  to  1772  in- 
clusive was  the  number  so  small:  it  was  28  in 
1763,  32  in  1768,  31  in  1770,  and  26  in  each  of 
the  two  following  years.      In  1773  and  1774  it 
was  only  15;  but  it  rose  again  to  19  in  1775,  and 
to  23  in   1776.    The  value  of  the  entire  mer- 
chandise exported  bv  the  company  was  520,719/. 
in   1760;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen 
years  it  varied  from  471,499/.,  which  it  was  in 
1773,  to  653,000/.,  which  was  the  amount  it  reached 
in  1768.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  average 
amount,  more  especially  down  to  1770,  was  very 
much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
period.     The  quantity  of  bullion  exported,  which 
in  1760  was  only  91,924/.,  hardly  a  tenth  of  what 
it  had  been  nine  or  ten  years  before,  and  which  in 
1761  had  sunk  to  27,327/.,  was  in  1764  not  less 
than  369,831/. ;  and,  although  in  1766  it  had  been 
only  955/.,  and  none  at  all  had  been  sent  out  in  1767, 
it  was  still  202,110/.  in  1771 ;  but  for  three  of  the 
following  five  years  it  was  never  much  above 
10,000/.,  and  was  no  more  than  40,824/.  in  1772, 
and  no  more  than  109,422/.  in  1776.     This  great 
diminution  of  later  years  in  the  money  payments  of 
the  company  was,  in  the  prevalent  notion,  one  of 
the  chief  indications,  perhaps  the  chief  indication, 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statement  of  actual  profits,  which  indeed  the 
manner  in  which  the  company's  commercial  were 
mixed  up  with  their  political  transactions  now 
made  it  almost  impossible  satisfactorily  to  ascertain, 
the  most  distinct  register  of  the  extension  or  con- 
traction of  the  trade  will  be  found  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  exports  for  each  year,  including 
money  as  well  as  goods.     For  the  year  1760  the 
value  of  the  total  exports  was  61 2,643/. ;  after  which 
it  did  not  again  reach  the  same  amount  till  the 
year  1 764,  when  it  was  879,856/.     For  four  of  the 
six  following  years  it  was  also  above  800,000/. ; 
but  in  1766  and  1767  it  fell  again  below  600,000/. 
In  1771  it  was  still  708,950/.;  but  in  1772  it  was 
only  531,896/.,  and  in  1773  only  483,366/,;  nor 
did  it  again  reach  600,000/.  till  the  year  1776,  when 
it  was  668,888/.     Of  the  general  imports  of  the 
company  we  have  no  account  at  this  time ;  but  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported  in  each  year  is  recorded 
from  the  year  1765.    In  that  year  its  amount  was 
5,473|186  lbs. ;  and  that  was  also  about  the  average 
of  the  two  following  years.    But  in  the  five  years 


from  1768  to  1772  it  averaged  above  8,000,000  lbs., 
having  in  1769  been  as  high  as  9,447,522  lbs.  In 
1773,  however,  it  fell  again  to  4,577,477  lbs. ;  nor 
did  it  again  reach  so  high  as  7,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
next  six  years.  The  annual  produce  of  the  tea 
sales  at  this  time  was  usually  from  900,000/.  to 
1,200,000/.,  out  of  wliicli  sum,  however,  the  com- 
pany had  to  pay  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  700,000/.  a-year.  In 
the  five  prosperous  or  at  least  active  years  from 
1768  to  1772  inclusive,  the  returns  rose,  indeed, 
to  an  annual  average  of  1,371,730/.;  in  1770 
they  amounted  to  1,555,968/.;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1773  they  were  only  830,902/.,  and  in 
1776  onl-y  777,011/. 

We  will  conclude  our  view  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country  during  the  interval  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  the  colonies  by  a  short 
account  of  the  progress  of  our  shipping,  of  our 
general  exports  and  imports,  and  ot  our  customs 
revenue,  throughout  that  peace  of  fourteen  years* 
duration. 

In  1761  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  all 
the  ports  of  England  was  6119,  and  their  reputed 
burthen  405,793  tons;  and  the  vessels  belonging 
to  Scotland  were  956,  measuring  51,523  tons.  In 
1763  the  English  shipping  had  increased  to  6571 
vessels,  of  496,093  tons;  the  Scotch  to  1062, 
of  59,862;  making  7633  vessels,  and  555,955 
tons  in  all.  Aud  from  this  point  the  mercantile 
marine  of  both  countries  continued  to  grow,  with 
little  interruption,  till  in  1775  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  was  7549,  having  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  605,974  tons;  and  that  of  the  Scotch  1559, 
weighing 91,330  tons;  making  in  all 9108  vessels 
and  697,304  tons.  The  increase  therefore  during 
the  peace  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
about  20  per  cent,  in  the  English  shipping,  and 
about  50  per  cent,  in  that  of  Scotland.  The  amount 
of  the  British  shipping  annually  cleared  outwards, 
which  in  1762  had  l^n  543,444  tons,  increased 
from  631,724  tons  in  1763  to  901,016  tons  in 
1774;  that  of  the  foreign  ships  cleared  outwards, 
which  in  1762  had  been  124,926  tons,  declined 
from  91,593  tons  in  1763  to  68,402  tons  in  1774. 
In  1 775  the  quantity  of  British  shipping  cleared  out 
was 882,579  tons;  of  foreign  68,034,  making  a 
total  of  950,613  tons,  instead  of  723,317,  the  total 
amount  for  1763.  The  increase  of  our  export 
trade  during  the  interval  of  peace,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  carried  on  by  means  of  our  own  shipping, 
had  not  been  much  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  the  total  exports  from  England,  which 
in  1762,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  was  13,545,171/., 
and  in  1763  was  14,487,507/.,  in  1771  reached  the 
sum  of  17,161,147/.,  and  in  1775  was  still 
15,202,366/.  The  exports  from  Scotland,  which 
in  1762  were  valued  at  993,165/.,  and  in  1763  at 
1,091,436/,  continued  to  increase  till  in  1771  they 
attained  the  amount  of  1,857,734^.,  from  which 
however  they  had  declined  to  1,123,998/.  in  1775.* 

*  In  ooniidflring  Uie  exports  for  a  feriea  of  years,  wo  may  Uko 
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If  we  compare  the  year  1*163,  the  first  of  the  peace, 
with  1714,  -which  was  tlie  last  that  can  be  consi- 
dered not  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  war,  the  entire  increase  of  our  export 
trade  during  this  period  of  tranquillity  would  thus 
appear*  to  have  been  only  about  nine  per  cent 
Its  real  increase,  however,  was  probably  somewhat 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  calculation  of  the  oflScial 
values  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  improvement  in 
the  qualities  or  prices  of  commodities,  which  yet 
is  an  element  that  materially  enhances  the  profits 
of  the  trade.  The  augmentation  of  the  imports 
was,  according  to  the  official  tables,  considerably 
greater ;  the  value  of  those  into  England  having 
risen  from  8,870,234/.  in  1762,  and  11,665,036/. 
in  1 763,  to  13,275,599/.  in  1 774,and  to  13,548,467/. 
in  1775 ;  and  that  of  those  into  Scotland,  which 
was  only  708,925/.  in  1762,  and  only  903,891/.  in 
1763,  having  become  1,202,276/.  in  1774,  and 
1,267,388/.  in  1775.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  British 
imports  for  1763  having  been  12,568,927/^  and 
that  of  those  for  1774.  14,477,876/.,  the  increase 
from  the  one  year  to  the  other  was  about  sixteen 
er  cent.  Putting  the  exports  andim  ports  together, 
entire  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  between 
1763  sndj  774  was,  according  to  the  official  ac- 
counts, from  atr  annual  amoimt  of  28,147|870/.  to 
one  of  31,766,363/.  In  this  actual  increase  of  the 
amount  of  our  trade,  however,  the  popular  theory 
perceived  only  a  diminution  of  the  national  profits 
thence  arising,  inasmuch  as  the  so-called  balance 
in  our  favour,  or  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
had  at  the  same  time  fallen  from  3,010,016/.  to 
2,738,572/.  Indeed  the  favourable  balance  had 
in  1764  been  not  less  than  6,195,646/.,  and  in 
1775  it  was  reduced  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
to  1,510,508/.,  while  for  Scotland  it  was  actuaUy 
converted  into  an  unfavourable  balance,  the  Scot- 
tish imports  that  year  having  been  1,267,388/.  and 
the  exports  only  1,123,998/.  We  may  add  to 
these  particulars  a  notice  of  the  amount  of  customs 
annually  paid  into  the  exchequer,  derived  chiefly 
from  exports:*— it   was    1,853,691/.   in    1762; 

along  with  ub  the  remark  of  Chalmers,  *'  that,  when  one  vear  fur* 
nishes  a  great  exportation,  the  next  suppllot  the  fbreign  market*  with 
leM;  the  third  usuaUy  lends  a  cargo  superior  to  the  ftrst;  and  tlie 
fourth  gives  olten  a  smaller  ;qunntity  than  the  last,  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  is  seldom  below  tue  level  of  the  first.*'  "  Tliis 
striking  variation,"  Chalmers  adds,  "  arises  chiefly  from  the  irregu- 
larities of  universal  demand ;  since  foreign  fairs  are  sometimes 
empty,  and  sometimes  fUll ;  aud  partly  from  the  speculations,  pex- 
hans  tlie  caprice,  of  traders.  And  it  has  been  shown  ttom  the  most 
satisfactory  oroofs  that  the  year  of  profound  peace  which  immedi- 
ately snoceeos  the  conclusion  of  a  lengthened  war,  always  exlubiti  a 
great  exportation,  because  every  merchant  makes  haste  to  be  rich  i 
thus  1698, 1714,1749,  1764«  1785.  and  1802.  form  eiwchs  of  great  re- 
lative inMc,"-^Hi$torical  View  vf  tA«  Domeslio  Eomomy  qf  Qrtat 
BritaiM  and  Ireland,  p.  324. 

"  *  Those  duties  had  their  oommeaoement  fh>ni  the  act  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  wliole  customs  did 
not  much  exceed  400,000/.  Tliis  law,  which  imposed  five  per  cent, 
of  the  valuejon  goods  exported  as  well  as  on  goods  imported,  on  domes- 
tic manufactures  as  well  as  on  foreign  merchandises,  and  which  laid 


particular  taxes  on  our  own  woollens,  and  double  taxes  on  all  goods 
when  sent  out  by  aliens,  was  surely  ftramed  by  uo  fwy  judkious 

Slan,  though  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  value  were  allowed  to 
e  drawn  back  on  goods  that,  having  been  imported,  should  be  again 
sent  out  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  publicatious  of  Mun,  of  Portray, 
and  of  Child,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  diflUsed  more  acquaintance 
with  oomnerelal  legislation.  The  alien  duties  on  the  export  of  na- 
tive commodities  and  domestic  mannlactures  were  judiciously  re- 
pealed in  1673.  The  taxes  on  the  exportation  of  woollens,  of  eom. 
meal,  and  bread  were  happily  removed  ia  1700.  Yet  it  was  not  till 
177S  that,  on  a  systematic  oonsUeratton  of  the  b«rth«ni  which  oh- 


2,249,604/.  in  1763 ;  2,642,129/.  in  1771 ; 
2,567,770/.  in  1774;  and  2;481,031/.  in  177S. 
Some  few  alterations  of  the  rates,  however,  bad,  as 
we  have  seen,  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this  se- 
ries of  years.* 

An  arrangement  which  was  calculated  to  ope- 
rate favourably  both  upon  the  regular  commeroe 
and  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  the  pur« 
chase  by  parliament  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isk 
of  Man  fit)m  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  1765.      In  aa 
act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1725,  it  is  affirmed 
that  while  "  great  sums  of  money  are  paid  out  of 
his  majesty's  duties  of  customs  on  account  of  de- 
bentures for  tobacco,  and  other  foreign  goods  and 
merchandises  shipped  for  exportation  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,"  it  had  been  "  found  by  experience  that  the 
greatest  part  of  such  tobacco,  and  such  other  foreign 
commodities,  are  shipped  for  the  Isle  of  Man  with 
no  other  intent  than  fraudulently  to  reland  the  same 
on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  by  wbich 
evil  practices  his  majesty's  revenues  of  customs  are 
very  much  lessened,  and  the  ^edr  traders  prejudiced 
and  discouraged  in  their  trade ;"  and  in  order  to 
prevent  such  frauds  and  abuses  the  commissionen 
of  the  treasury  are  by  a  subsequent  clause  autho- 
rised to  effect  \ht  absolute  purchase  for  Ms  majesty 
of  the  lordship  of  the  island  from  the   £arl  ol 
Derby,  to  whom  it  then  belonged.t    But  tbe  nego- 
tiation begun  at  this  time  was  not  carried  through, 
and  the  illicit  traffic  continued  to  flourish  uncbecked. 
In  the  "  Tour  through  Great  Britain,"  said  to  bave 
been  originally  begun  by  Defoe  and  continued  by 
Richardson,  it  is  stated  in  a  passage  evidently  writ- 
ten before  the  purcha^  of  the  island,  althougb  it 
stands  unaltered  in  the  edition  before  us  printed 
in  1778,  that  the  practice  had  been  in  existence 
for  little  more  than  half  a  century,  but  that  it  bad 
been  making  very  rapid  progress  all  that  time : 
if  this  was  written  by  Richardson,  as  it  probably 
was,  a  few  years  before  the  smuggling  was  put  an 
end  to,  it  would  carry  back  its  commencement  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century.     '*  As  evcry^ 
where  else,  so  in  this  island,"  continues  the  writer 
of  the  Tour,  ^*  it  has  been  attended  witb  a  nume- 
rous train  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 
It  was  first  introduced  by  foreign  vesseb  landing 
their  cargoes  here,  in  order  to  elude  the  laws  made 
for  the  benefit  of  British  commerce,  and  by  these 
means  immense  sums  have  been  drained  from 
,  these  kingdoms.     The  goods  thus  landed  are,  from 
the  convenient  position  of  the  isle,  exported  again 
in  prodigious  quantities  in  barks  and  boats  into 
Wales,  England,  and  Scotland,  to  the  almost  in- 
computable detriment  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  to  the  extreme  prejudice  also  of  the  fiaiir  trat|er. 
But,  independent  of  these  injuries  to  their  fellow 
subjects,  It  seems  also  to  be  in  a  fak  way  of  be- 

•tructed  trade,  aU  duties  on  Ute  ezpoH  of  Biftlish  imiafaatofM  w«n 
withdrawn,  except  oo  a  few  artieles  which,  beias  ragarded  aa  aiat** 
rials,  were  stiU  to  be  sent  to  rival  nations  wiOi  ducouragettents. «  ... 
Bat  the  iinports  were  disooonf  ed  Uieo.  and  l^ate  been  sMfloo—iseW 
burthened  with  new  subsidiea  and  additions!  dnties.**— CAoiaMr^ 
Hiatoneal  View,  p.  84S. 

•  See  amte,  p.  54ft. 
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coming  dettractiTe  to  tbe  iBland  itself^  by  corrupt- 
ing the  maiuiers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  divesting 
them  of  all  thoughts  of  honest  improvements."  It 
la  added  in  a  note,  that,  in  a  memorial  given  in  to 
the  treasury  many  years  ago  by  the  fair  traders  of 
Cumberland,  the  pecuniary  loss  thus  sustained  bv 
the  public  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  400,000/. 
per  annum ;  and  it  was  now  supposed  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  much  greater.  A  short  time  before  the 
purchase  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  station  a  number  of  ships  of 
war  and  cutters  around  the  coasts  of  the  island  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  and  the  legal  trade.* 
At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  whole  revenue 
drawn  by  the  Duke  of  Athol  did  not  average  quite 
7300/.  a  year,  of  which  the  customs  paid  to  him  as 
sovereign  were  somewhat  above  6000/.  Govern- 
ment therefore  made  a  good  bargain  when  it  ob- 
tained from  the  duke  the  relinquishment  of  his 
right  of  levying  these  customs,  and  also  of  all  his 
civil  patronage  in  the  island,  for  the  sum  of  70,000/. f 
It  was  now  enacted  that  after  the  1st  of  June,  1165, 
the  revenue  officers  should  search  all  viessels  arriv- 
ing in  Man,  and  seize  all  goods  illegally  im- 
ported, in  the  same  manner  as  in  Great  Britain ; 
that  no  foreign  spirits  should  be  carried  thither  but 
from  England  or  Scotland ;  and  that  none  should 
be  brought  into  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  from 
thence.J  At  the  same  time  another  law  was  made 
taking  away  all  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon 
goods  exported  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  a  practice 
having,  it  seems,  grown  up  of  shipping  such  goods 
for  these  more  distant  islands  also,  and  afterwards 
relandiug  them  in  some  part  of  Great  Britain .§ 

The  principal  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
our  commerce  during  the  colonial  war  have  been 
so  well  collected  and  arranged,  chiefly  from  official 
sources,  and  in  some  instances  from  unpublished 
documents,  by  the  late  George  Chalmers,  who  held 
the  office  of  chief  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  an  abstract 
of  the  generally  able  and  valuable  portion  of  his 
work  on  the  *^  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  which  goes  over  the  ground  from 
117510  1783.11 

On  the  average  of  the  years  1772,  1773,  and 
1774,  which  may  be  r^rded  as  the  three  last 
years  of  the  peace,  the  total  quantity  of  shipping 
cleared  outwards  from  Great  Britain  was  966,074 
tons  (of  which  the  foreign  shipping  amounted  only 
to  66,443  tons) ;  and  during  the  same  space  the 
average  estimated  value  of  our  exports  was 
17,128,029/.  In  1775,  1776,  and  1777,  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war,  the  average  quantity  of  our 
shipping  cleared  outwards  fell  to  942,250  -tons  (of 
which  81,665  were  foreign);  and  the  average 
value  of  our.  exports  to  14,857,697/.  In  1778, 
>p!wn"the  French  joined  the  Americans,  the  quan- 

•  MaephenoB,  Aanalf.  Ui.*409. 

t  His  gncB,  howsrer,  aOerwardi  obUined  an  additional  granl, 

lSut.ftQ«o.llI..c.39. 
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tity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  sunk  to  865,336 
tons  (of  which  93,786  were  foreign) ;  and  the 
value  of  our  exports  was  only  12,253,995/.  The 
addition,  however,  of  Spain  to  the  number  of  our 
enemies  in  the  following  year  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  very  serious  effect  on  our  trade,  or 
what  effect  it  had  may  have  been  counteracted  by 
other  causes;  for  in  1779,  although  the  quantity 
of  shipping  cleared  outwards  was  reduced  to 
792,003  tons  (of  which  149,040  were  foreign),  the 
estimated  value  of  our  exports  rose  to  13,189,325/. ; 
and  in  1780  the  quantity  of  shipping  rose  to 
885,397  tons  (including  154,111  foreign),  although 
the  value  of  the  exports  declined  to  12,648,616^. 
Finally,  in  1781,  when  the  Dutch  had  struck  in,  the 
shipping  cleared  outwards  came  to  be  only  778,994 
tons  (including  170,775  foreign),  and  the  value  of 
the  exporto  only  11,342,296/.  But  this  was  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  which  our  trade  touched 
in  the  course  of  the  contest ;  in  the  very  next  year, 
1782,  the  last  year  of  actual  hostilities,  the  quan-' 
tity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  was  840,606  tons 
(including  225,456  foreign),  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  had  risen  to  13,017,391/.*  The  loss  of 
the  trade  to  America — the  largest  branch  of  our 
export  trade— of  course  was  alone  enough  to  ac- 
count for  a  great  part  of  this  filing  off  in  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  exports ;  but  Chalmers  is  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  a  remark  of  Lord  Auckland, 
"  that,  in  the  latter  period,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  dexterity  of  exporters,  which  in  times  of 
regular  trade  occasions  ostentatious  entries,  may 
not,  in  many  instances,  have  operated  to  imder 
valuations."  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  course  of  no  war  since  that  of 
the  Revolution  was  our  shipping  so  much  damaged, 
or  our  traffic  so  far  driven  from  its  usual  channels. 
The  alarm  created  by  the  interference  of  France 
first  interrupted  our  general  commerce ;  but  the 
effect  of  that  alone  would  probably  have  been  soon 
overcome.  "  There  was,"  it  is  observed,  "  an 
evident  tendency  in  our  traffic  to  rise  in  1779,  till 
the  Spanish  war  imposed  an  additional  burthen. 
There  was  a  similar  tendency  in  1780«  till  the 
Dutch  war  added,  in  1781,  no  inconsiderable 
weight  And  the  year  1781,  accordingly,  marks 
the  lowest  degree  of  depression,  both  of  our  navi- 
gation and  our  commerce,  during  the  war  of  our 
colonies.  But,  with  the  same  vigorous  spirit,  they 
both  equally  rose  in  1782,  as  they  had  risen  in 
former  wars,  to  a  superiority  over  our  navigation 
and  commerce  during  the  year  wherein  hostilities 
with  France  began.  We  have  beheld,  too,  on  the 
return  of  complete  peace,  the  spring  of  our  traffic 
rebound  with  mighty  force.  A  considerate  eye 
may  see  this  in  1783  and  1784,  though  the  bur- 
thens of  war  were  then  removed  with  a  much  more 
tardy  hand  than  in  1763  and  1764.  Twenty  years 
before,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  in 
November,  1762,  and  the  definitive  treaty  with 
France  and  Spain  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary thereafter;    so  that  complete  tranquillity 

*  Computed  ttam  two  tablet  in  Chalmera,  pp.  164,  l«ft. 
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wa8  restored  early  in  1163.  But,  owing  to  the 
greater  number  and  variety  of  belligerent  powers, 
the  last  peace  was  fully  established  by  much  slower 
steps.  The  provisional  articles  were  settled  with 
the  separated  colouies  in  November,  1182.  The 
preliminaries  with  France  and  Spain  were  adjusted 
in  January,  1583.  The  definitive  treaty  with 
both  and  with  the  United  States  of  America  was 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1783.  Though 
an  armistice  was  agreed  on  with  Holland  in 
February,  1783,  preliminaries  were  not  settled  till 
September  thereafter,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was 
not  signed  till  the  24th  of  May,  1784.  And  with 
Tippoo  Saib,  who  was  no  mean  antagonist,  peace 
was  not  concluded  till  March,  1784."*  These  facts 
and  dates  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  averages  of  the  last 
three  years  of  the  peace  already  given  and  the 
year  1783,  in  which  the  quantity  of  shipping 
cleared  outwards  was  1,037,905  tons  (including 
170|938  foreign),  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  15,468,287/. ;  the  year  1784,  in  which  the 
shipping  was  1,050,487  tons  (including  118,268 
foreign),  and  the  exports  15,734,062/.;  and  the 
year  1785,  in  which  the  shipping  was  1,182,346 
tons  (including  107,484  foreign),  and  the  exports 
16,117,649/.  Each  of  these  years,  it  will  be 
observed,  exhibits  an  improvement  upon  its  pre- 
decessor in  all  the  three  particulars,  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  shipping  which  belonged  to  British 
owners,  and  the  value  of  the  exported  cargoes. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  so  early  as  1784  even 
our  exports  to  the  United  States  already  exceeded 
in  amount  what  our  exports  to  our  American  colo- 
nies had  been  on  the  average  of  the  years  1771, 
1772,  1773:  their  average  annual  vsJue  during 
these  three  years  was  3,064,843/. ;  and  their  value 
in  1784  was  3,397,500/.  "  Yet,,"  as  Chalmers 
remarks,  **  the  exportations  of  the  years  1771-2-3 
were,  beyond  example,  great,  because  the  colo- 
nibts  were  even  then  preparing  for  subsequent 
events."  "  From  the  epoch,"  he  adds,  ••  that  we 
have  met  industrious  competitors  in  their  ports, 
we  have  had  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
having  rather  traded  too  much  with  a  people  who 
affect  to  be  great  traders  without  having  great 
capitals."t  The  imports  from  America,  however, 
which  on  the  average  of  1771-2-3  were  esti- 
mated at  the  annual  amount  of  1,322,533/.,  were 
no  more  than  749,329/.  in  1784. 

As  connected  with  the  American  trade,  the  state 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  afler  the  termination 
of  the  war  may  be  noticed,  and  compared  with  its 
state  after  the  peace  of  1763.  In  1764  the  num- 
ber of  British  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  w*as 
141,  weighing  14,819  tons;  in  1784  it  was  236, 
weighing  22,535  tons:  in  1764  the  number  of 
British  trading  ships  that  arrived  at  Newfoundland 
was  97,  weighing  11,924  tons;  and  in  1784  it 
was  60,  weighing  6297  tons:  in  1764  the  num- 
ber of  colonial  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  was 

•  Chalmcre.  p.  1C9.      .  f  Id.,  p.  173. 


205,  weighing  13,837  tons;  in  1784  Ac  number 
from  the  United  Stetes  was  only  50,  of  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  4202  tons :  in  1764  the  quantity  of  fiih 
exported  from  Newfoundland  was  470,188  quintals; 
in  1784  it  was  497,884.  Again,  in  1765  the  Bri- 
tish fishing  ships  were  177,  measuring  17,268 
tons;  the  British  trading  ships  116,  measuring 
14,353  tons;  the  colonial  ships  104,  measuring 
6927  tons ;  the  quantity  of  fish  exported  493,654 
quintals:  in  1785  the  British  fishing  ships  wre 
292,  their  burthen  26,528  Urns;  the  Britiih 
tradmg  ships  85,  their  burthen  9202  tons;  the 
ships  from  the  United  States  58,  their  burthen 
6260  tons;  and  the  quantity  of  fish  exported 
591,276  quintals.  Thus  this  fishery,  instead  of 
having  been  totally  lost,  as  was  the  common  crj 
of  a  certain  class  of  speculators  during  the  war,  re- 
mained to  a  much  greater  extent  in  our  own  hands 
after  the  separation  of  the  colonies  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

The  Greenland  fishery  also  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  a  greater  extent  after  than  it  had  been 
before  the  American  war.  The  number  of  shipi 
that  sailed  to  the  Greenland  seas  ftrom  ^igland  in 
the  four  years  from  1772  to  1775  inclusive,  wm 
266  in  all,  making  an  annual  average  of  66J^ ;  the 
number  in  the  four  years  from  1782  to  1785  in- 
clusive was  314,  or,  on  an  average,  78i  annually. 
The  number  in  1775  was  96;  in  1785,  140,  Ihs 
sides  13  from  Scotland  ;  making  in  all  153. 

On  the  subject  of  the  general  results  of  the 
American  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  colo- 
nies as  affecting  both  the  commercial  and  the  other 
interests  of  the  mother-country,  the  following  re- 
marks by  Chalmers  are  sensible  as  well  as  inge- 
nious:— "  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  us  that  the 
French  were  so  much  blinded  by  the  splendour  rf 
giving  independence  to  the  British  colonies,  as  net 
to  see  distinctly  how  much  their  interposition  and 
their  aid  promoted  the  real  advantage  of  Greit 
Britain.  When  the  colony-war  began,  the  true 
interest  of  France  consisted  in  protecting  the  en- 
tanglements which  necessarily  resulted  ftx)ni  the 
virtual  dependence  of  thirteen  distant  communitie*, 
claiming  separate  and  sovereign  rights,  and  which 
continued  to  enfeeble  the  British  government  bj 
their  pretensions,  their  clamours,  and  their  oppoai- 
tion,  till  the  dissatisfied  provincials  had,  m  ^t 
ftilness  of  time,  separated  themselves,  without  any 
effort  on  their  part,  or  any  struggle  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain.  From  those  embarrassments  the 
French  have,  however,  freed  by  their  policy  the 
rival  nation.  And  they  have  even  conferred  on 
the  people  whomthej^wished  to  depress  actual 
^ ^Htrpngrhj  tyrestofingimcglftiipusly the ship^build- 
ing,  the  freights,  and  the  fisfife^jj^of  which  tw 
colonists  had  too  much  partaken,  aM^|)U|||^2ha 
other  facilities,  have  resulted  to  the  naothe^^ifc^ 
from  the  absolute  independence  of  the  American 
states."*  And  again—"  Had  Great  Britain,  like 
Spain,  received  any  public  revenue  from  the  trans- 
atlantic territories,  she  had  doubtless  lost  this  in- 
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come  by  the  independence  of  her  colonies.  If 
Great  Britain  has  thereby  lost  sovereignty  without 
jurisdiction,  she  has  freed  herself  from  the  charges 
of  protecting  an  extensive  coast,  without  deducting 
anything  from  her  naval  strength;  since  the 
colony  sailors  were  protected  by  positive  statute 
from  being  forced  into  the  pubhc  service.  While 
this  nation  has  saved  the  annual  expense  of  great 
military  and  civil  establishments,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  lost  any  commercial  profits.  And, 
by  excluding  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
their  accustomed  participation  in  the  gainful  busi- 
ness of  ship-building,  of  freights,  and  of  fishery, 
Great  Britain  has,  in  fact,  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  her  naval  power.  Thus,  the  means 
^'hich  were  used  to  enfeeble  this  country  have 
actually  augmented  its  strength,  whatever  may 
liave  been  the  fate  of  the  other  belligerent  par- 
ties.''* 

A  few  facts  remain  to  be  stated,  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  history  of  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  to  the  close  of  the  present  period.  In  1*777 
the  East  India  Company,  having  paid  their  debt 
to  government,  raised  their  dividend  to  seven  per 
c^ent. ;  and  in  1778  they  raised  it  to  eight  ner 
cent.  On  intelligence  being  received  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  France  in  the  latter  year, 
the  French  establishments  in  Bengal  and  Cord- 
mandel  were  instantly  attacked,  and  before  the  end 
of  July  all  of  them  had  fallen,  except  only  Pondi- 
cherry,  which  was  also  compelled  to  surrender  in 
October  following.  In  1781  the  company  obtained 
anew  charter,  continuing  their  exclusive  commer- 
cial privileges  and  territorial  possessions  to  the  Ist 
of  March,  1791.  By  this  time  they  had  become 
involved  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Hyder 
Ali,  in  the  south  of  India,  which,  continued  after 
the  death  of  Hyder,  in  1782,  by  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  aided  by  the  French,  was  not  terminated  till 
1784.  In  November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  mi- 
nister, brought  forward  his  two  bills  for  a  new  re- 
gulation of  the  a£Pairs  of  the  company,  the  fate  of 
which  has  been  ebewhere  related.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  to  which  these  measures  gave 
rise  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  stated  that 
the  sums  contributed  to  the  revenue  for  customs 
end  excise  upon  the  company's  trade  for  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  years  had  amounted  to  not  less 
than  19,889,673/.,  besides  which  they  had  paid 
2,569,399/.  for  being  secured  in  their  privileges 
and  territorial  revenue,  and  had  in  1779  made  the 
public  the  magnificent  present  of  three  seventy- 
fours  and  six  thousand  seamen,  which  cost  them 
109,002/.  Their  losses  by  the  late  war  they  esti- 
mated at  3,856,666/.,  over  and  above  the  charges 
of  the  four  unfortunate  cargoes  of  tea  sent  to  Ame- 
rica in  1773.  And  during  the  whole  fifteen  years 
their  dividends,  about  the  extravagance  of  which  so 
-  mudi  was  said,  had  only  amounted  to  3,788,644/. 
In  January,  1784,  Mr.  Pitt,  now  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  brought  in  his  first  bill  for  the  better 
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government  of  India,  the  rejection  of  which  occa- 
sioned the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  March  fol- 
lowing ;  but  his  second  bill,  establishing  the  Board 
of  Control,  was  passed  by  the  new  parliament  in 
August  of  that  same  year. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  entire  exports  of 
the  company  in  1776  was  668,888/.,  inclusive  of 
109,422/.  of  bullion  ;  nor  throughout,the  remainder 
of  the  period  now  under  review  did  the  amount  of 
merchandise  sent  out  vary  much,  although  to  the 
year  1784  inclusive  the  bullion  never  again 
amounted  to  much  above  10,000/.,  except  in  1780, 
when  it  was  15|014/.,  after  which  there  was  no 
export  of  gold  or  silver  at  all  till  the  year  1785. 
In  1784  goods  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
418,747/.,  which  was  rather  under  the  average 
amount  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
exports  at  this  time  still  consisted  of  woollens : 
thus,  the  prime  cost  of  the  woollen  goods  taken 
out  by  the  company  in  1781  was  350,005/. ;  in 
1782,  218,826/.;  in  1783,  209,024/.;  in  1784, 
238,946/.  Of  these  quantities  there  were  sent  in 
1781  to  Bengal  to  the  value  of  61,829/-,  in  1784 
to  that  of  32,305/. ;  to  Madras  in  1781  to  the 
value  of  20,742/.,  in  1784  to  that  of  24,654/.;  to 
Bombay  in  1781  to  the  value  of  118,176/.,  in 
1784  to  that  of  34,472/. ;  to  China  in  1781  to  the 
value  of  129,179/.,  in  1784  to  that  of  146,741/. ; 
to  St.  Helena  in  1781  to  the  value  of  79/.,  in  1784 
to  that  of  774/.  From  the  year  1776  we  have 
also  an  account  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  the  company ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  that  year  they  amounted  to  3,263,377/.,  and 
that  for  the  next  seven  years  they  fluctuated  be- 
tween 3,589,854/.,  which  was  their  amount   in 

1778,  and    2,853,528/.,  to  which   they  fell  in 

1779.  Tea  continued  to  be  the  principal  article 
brought  home  :  the  quantity,  which  in  1776  was 
4,577,953  lbs.,  which  sold  for  777,011/.  (includ- 
ing the  duty),  had  ri?en  by  the  year  1780  to 
7,559,278  lbs.,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  which 
(inclusive  of  the  duty)  was  1,309,305/.  For  the 
next  three  jears  the  importations  were  somewhat 
less:  but  m  1783  the  quantity  of  tea  brought 
home  by  the  company  was  still  5,857,883  lbs., 
and  the  produce  of  the  sales,  with  the  duty, 
1,131,342/.  With  the  year  1784  commenced  a 
new  era  of  the  tea  trade,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
Commutation  Act,  passed  in  that  year;  the  ac- 
count of  which,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  the 
next  Book. 

Another  peculiarly  circumstanced  branch  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  it  was  at  this  time  consi- 
dered, was  our  trade  with  Ireland.  Tlie  modern 
commerce,  and  indeed  civilization  generally,  of 
Ireland  may  be  regarded  as  taking  its  commence- 
ment from  the  reign  of  James  I.  Chalmers  quotes 
an  unpublished  document,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  1626,  among  the  exports  from  Ireland  were 
449  tons  of  iron,  557  tons  of  lumber,  398,400 
barrel  staves,  409  hogshead  staves,  and  25,000 
pipe  staves.  Lumber,  the  produce  of  a  country 
not  yet  cleared  of  its  natural  woods,  continued  to 
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be  exported  from  Ireland  even  so  late  aa  1669.* 
But,  besides  agricultural  produce  and  fish,  some 
coarse  manufactures  were  also  exported  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; .  and  these 
other  branches  were  improving  as    the    timber 
trade  declined.     The  great  civil  war  swept  away 
for  a  time  all  this  growing  prosperity ;  but  after 
the  Restoration  the  commerce  rapidly  revived ;  so 
that  in  the  year  1665  the  exports  were  estimated  at 
358,077/.     Among  them,  for  the  first  time,  ap* 
pears  linen  yam  (to  the  value  of  17,385/.)  and 
linen  cloth  (to  that  of  500/.)  :  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  agricultural  produce  (including,  however, 
some  woollen  goods),  309,808/.;  fish,  24,107/.; 
skins  of  wild  animals,  2687/. ;  wood,  2384/. ;  ma- 
nufactured  iron,  1116/.      Of  the  entire  exports 
England  took  about  a  half,  consisting  principally 
of  live  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  linen,  and  yam,  and  of 
about  three-fourths  of  all  die  other  article8.t    The 
imports  to  Ireland  that  year  were,  from  England 
200,450/. ;  from  foreign  countries  135,593/. ;  in 
all  336,043/. ;  of  which  the  tobacco  amounted  to 
70,000/.,  and  the  wine  to  50,000/.    By  the  year 
1681  the  Irish  exports  had  risen  to  582,814/.  and 
the  importe  to  433,040/.     The  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion again  intemipted  the  progress  of  industry  and 
trade  ;  such  indeed  was  the  state  to  which  the 
country  was  reduced  by  the  distress  of  the  time 
that  the  entire  gross  revenue  collected  in  Ireland 
was  in    1689  only  11,814/.,  and  in   1690  only 
116,112/. ;  nor  in  1694  was  it  more  than  297,149/. 
But  tranquil  times  gradually  brought  back  the 
old  prosperity ;  by  the  year  1697  the  exports  had 
again  risen  to  525,004/.,  the  imports  to  423,182/. ; 
and  the  next  year,  after  the  war  with  France  had 
been  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  ex- 
ports at  once  bounded  up  to  996,305/.,  and  the  im- 
porte to  576,863/.     The  restrictions  upon  the  rising 
woollen  manufiicture  of  Ireland,  which  were  soon 
after  this  begun  to  be  imposed  by  the  English  par- 
liament, considerably  aff^ected  the  trade  for  1700,t 
1701,  and  1702;  but  still  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing  with  1701  the  average  of  the  exports  was 
779,109/.,  and  that  of  the  imports  726,559/.  But 
the  very  prospect  of  war  in  1702  reduced  the  ex- 
ports to  493,435/.,  and  the  imports  to  475,158/.; 
nor  did  they  recover  their  former  amount  till  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht     For  the  three  years,  1713, 
1714,  1715,  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports was  1,280,810/.;  of  the  imports  882,829/. 
From  this  date,  however,  the  trade  rather  declined 
for  some  years  upon  the  whole,  so  that  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1728,  the  annual  average 
of  the  exports  was  1,035,575/.,  and  that  of  the  im- 
ports 916,895/. ;  making  together  only  1,952,472/., 
instead  of  2,163,639/.,   the  amount  of  the  two 
thirteen  years  before.      Chalmers   conceives  that 
this  falling  off  was  principally  owing  to  the  uncer- 

*  Dometllc  Economy  of  Great  Britnln  tnd  Inland,  p.  409,  note. 

t  These  pariinilan  Cbalnen  took  from  documents  uhlch  he 
found  in  the  paper-office,  having  been  tent  to  Mr.  Secretary  WiUiam- 
son  by  Sir  Peter  Pett  (in  the  reign  of  Charles  If.)— Donestie  £»• 
nomy,  p.  412. 
.   X  See  Pict.  Hirt.  of  England,  !▼.  708. 


tain  condition  of.political  a£Eun,  and  to  thecte 
sive  stock-jobbing  both  in  Fnmoe  andSn^ 
which  had  ao  shaken  private  alBdit    finkktei 
years  more  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  recovcrei  tk 
point  at  which  it  stood  at  thebeginniBgof  dKieip 
of  George  I.     For  the  three  yean  euling  viA 
1138,  the  last  of  the  peace,  the  exports  wa^ 
1,232,446/.,  the  imports  951,548/.;  mt^t^ 
gether  2,183,994/.     And  for  the  three  jcmths 
followed  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapellfr-1149# 
51— the  exports  averaged  1,858,606/.,  the  impoii 
1,497,437/. ;  making  a  total  of  3,356,043^*  h 
the  year  1755,  again,  the  exports  were  3,041^ 
the   imports   1,7 11 ,5 52^;. making  an  aggnpk 
amount  of  3,759,212/.     Nor  did  even  the  wir  tta 
broke  out  in  the  fdlovring  year  prevent  the  e» 
tinuanoe  of  this  advancing  movement.  For  tbetkn 
years  ending  with  1762,  whic^  were  yean  of  viz, 
the  average  of  the  Irish  exports  was  2,214,4391, 
of  the   importo    1,696,764/.;    making  ti^ 
3,971,186/.     Much  of  this  flourishing  trade  csd- 
sisted  in  the  exportation  of  beef,  butter,  and  oths 
provisions,  the  demand  ibr  which  was  ntheraof- 
mented  than  otherwise  by  the  war.     But  the  peia 
tl^  followed  brought  a  still  higher  degree  of  pm- 
perity ;   the  average  of    the   annual  exporto  ft 
the  three  years  endmg  with  1772  having  bea 
3,802,576/.,   that  ef  the    imports    2,415,785^.; 
making  a  total  of  5,718,361/.     In  the  midst  of  & 
embarrassments  of  the  colonial  war  the  Iriih  at 
cessfully  demanded  freedom  of  trade  and  indottij, 
as  well  as  legislative  independence  and  geoenl  po- 
litical freedom ;  and  various  acts  were  funed  l^ 
the  English  parliament  in  1778,  1779,  and  1788, 
for  undoing  the  work  of  more  than  a  ceotoij  d 
restrictive  policy.    The  following  summary  of  thet 
acts  is  given  by  Chalmeis :— "  By  the  1 8  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  55,  certain  goods  were  allowed  to  be  exported 
directly  from  Ireland  into  the  British  plantttion 
in  America,  and   to  the    British  settlementi  ii 
Africa;  and  Irish-built  ships  were  declared  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  pririleges  as  British.    Bjtbe 

18  Geo.  III.,  C.61,  Papists  were  relieved  from* 
disability  of  holding  estates  in  Ireland.    By  tk 

19  Geo.  III.,  c.  36,  tobacco  of  Irish  growth  v« 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Britain.  By  the  19 
Gea  III.,  c.  37,  bounties  on  the  importation  rf 
Irish  hemp  were  granted.  By  the  20  Geo,  UU 
c.  6,  restraints  on  the  export  of  woollen  drapery 
and  glass  from  Ireland  were  repealed.    By  ri« 

20  Geo.  III.,  c.  10,  a  free  trade  with  «»  BritiA 
settlements  in  America,  with  the  British  Wot 
Indies,  and  the  British  settlements  in  A/Hca,  wii 
allowed.  By  the  20  Geo.  III.,  c.  18,  the  Turhy 
trade  was  laid  open  to  the  Irish  people;  sindhy^ 
same  statute  gold  and  silver  were  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Ireland.*'  Chalmers  contends  that,  vftr 
withstandmg  these  concessions,  the  commerce  of 
Ireland  languished  during  the  years  1780, 1781. 
and  1782:  "Thefectis,"  says  he,  « however  »<» 

*Thiai«the  total  obtained  by  the  tddlUon  of  the  «aim  K^w"  g 
aialmen  .at  p.  4M.  Rleewheie  (p  416}  be  makoi  fha  UHmI  » i" 
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may  talk  about  freedom  of  trade,  and  whatever  may 
be  granted  to  the  vehemence  of  their  requests,  with- 
out adequate  captal,  enlargement  of  enterprise,  and 
the  difiufiion  of  correspondence,  commerce  cannot 
be  much  extended."  But  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
that  the  sum  of  the  average  annual  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Ireland  for  the  three  years  ending  with 
1782,  although  these  were  years  of  war,  rather  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  <tf  those  for  the  three  years  of 
peace  ending  with  n-'72;  the  exports  bemg  now 
3,102,938/.,  the  imports  2,148,293/. ;  making  to- 
gether 5,851,231/.  And  Chalmers  admits  further 
that,  aa  he  rather  splenetically  expresses  it,  ^'  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  subsequent  years  1784 
and  1785  did  somewhat  surpass  the  commerce  of 
1770-1-2,  after  the  UniUd  States  had  opened  their 
5ui%  parts  to  the  Irish  trade.*** 

We  may  add,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  had  been 
reduced  in  1704  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight;  in 
1722  to  seven;  and  in  1732  to  six  per  cent.,  at 
which  it  remained  throughout  the  present  period. 

The  royal  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of 
a  first-rates,  carrying  each  from  96  to  110  gu|^; 
11  second-rates,  carrying  from  84  to  90  guns;  60 
third-rates,  of  from  64  to  80  guns;  43  fourth- 
rates,  of  from  48  to  60  guns;  71   fifth-rates,  of 
from  26  to  44  guns;  40  sixth-rates,  of  from  16  to 
24  guns;  68  sloops,  of  from  8  to  14  guns;  12 
bomlHvesBek;    10  fire-ships;    4  store-ships;  39 
hired  armed  vessels;  7  royal  yachts;  and  5  small 
yachts;  in  all 372  ves8els.t    The  entire  r^stered 
measurement  of  the  navy,  which  in  1754  had  been 
226,246  tons,  was  in  1760,  300,416  tons,  but  by 
1774  had  declined  to  276,046  tons.    During  the 
six  years  of  war,  however,  from  1775  to  1781, 
there  were  built,  44  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  in 
all  3002  guns,  and  weighing  56,144  tons;    110 
ships,  carrying  3331'  guns,  and  weighing  53,350 
tons;  and  160  sloops,  carrying  2555  guns,  and 
weighing  37,160  tons ;  making  altogether  an  ad- 
dition of  146,654  tons.     Many  of  these  ships  were 
lost  or  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war ;  yet  there 
were  in  commission  in  January,  1783,  20  men-of- 
war  of  from  80  to  108  guns ;  44  of  74  guns;  45 
of  from  60  to  68;  18  of  50;  64  frigates,  carry- 
ing each  more  than  30  guns;  15  frigates  carrying 
less  than  30  each;  110  sloops,  of  18  guns  and 
under;  15  fire-ship  and  bombs;  and  26  hired 
armed  ships;  making  in  all  393  vessels,  which 
were  navigated  by  104,978  seamen.     And  there 
were  also  17  ships,  of  from  60  to  98  guns  each, 
ready  to  be  commissioned.} 

We  may  here  note  the  progress  of  the  revenue  of 
the  post-omce  during  the  present  period,  as  afford- 
ing perhaps  a  better  index  than  any  other  single 
fact  of  the  advancing  commercial  activity  of  the 
nation.  A  considerable  reform  of  the  system  of 
the  post-office  signalised  the  commencement  of  this 

*  JXMiiMtio  EeoQomy,  p.  425. 
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period,  and  a  still  greater  its  dose.  The  former, 
effected  by  an  act  passed  in  1764,  consisted  in  the 
regulation  of  the  privilege  of  framing,  which  up 
to  this  time  was  exercised  by  the  member  of  par- 
bament,  or  other  authorized  person,  simply  writing 
hia  name  on  the  comer  of  a  blank  cover,  and  leav- 
ing the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  afterwards  to 
add  any  address  he  pleased.  Parcels  of  such  franks 
used  to  be  obtained  from  members  by  their  friends 
and  put  aside  for  use,  just  as  the  stamped  covers 
sold  by  the  post-office  now  are ;  and  there  was 
even  a  regular  trade  carried  on  in  the  retailing  of 
franks,  which  it  was  common  for  the  servants  of 
members  to  ask  their  masters  to  sign  in  great 
numbers  at  a  time.  Franks,  too,  were  believed  to 
be  forged  to  a  large  extent,  however  unnecessary 
that  would  appear  to  be  under  so  very  liberal  a 
system.  On  the  whole  it  was  calculated  that,  if 
the  usual  rates  were  paid  upon  all  the  franked  let- 
ters that  passed  through  the  post-ofiice,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  revenue  of  that  establishment 
would  have  been  not  less  than  170,000^  In  1755, 
only  nine  years  before  this  time,  the  gross  income 
of  the  post-office  was  no  more  than  210,663/.; 
and  even  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1765,  after 
the  new  system,  which  considerably  restricted  the 
privilege  of  franking,  had  been  nearly  twelve 
months  in  operation,  it  was  only  281,535/.  The 
rates  were  raised  in  1765,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  that  measuro  did  not  rather  check  die  advancing 
productiveness  of  the  establishment.  By  1775, 
however,  the  gross  revenue  had  risen  to  345,321/. ; 
and  in  1784  it  was  420,101/.  The  great  plan  of 
reform  suggested  by  the  celebrated  John  Palmer 
waa  now  brought  into  operation.  A  curious  ac- 
count of  the  old  post-office  system  is  given  in  the 
exposition  of  his  scheme  which  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Palmer  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783.  "  The  post  at 
present,'*  says  this  memoir,  "  instead  of  being  the 
swiftest,  is  almost  the  slowest  conveyance  in  this 
country ;  and  though,  from  the  great  improvement 
in  our  roads,  other  carriers  have  proportionably 
mended  their  speed,  the  post  is  as  slow  as  ever. 
It  is  likewise  very  unsafe,  as  the  frequent  robberies 
of  it  testify ;  and,  to  avoid  a  loss  of  this  naturc, 
people  generally  cut  bank-bills,  or  bills  at  sight, 
m  two,  and  send  the  parts  bv  different  posts.  The 
postmaster-general  lately  advertised  directions  to 
the  public  how  to  divide  a  bill  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  its  being  of  any  use  to  the  robber. 
Rewards  have  also  been  frequently  offered  by  him 
for  the  best  constructed  mail-cart,  on  some  plan  to 
prevent  the  frequent  robbery  of  the  mail,  but 
without  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  at  present  generally 
entrusted  to  some  idle  boy,  without  character, 
mounted  on  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  defend  himsdf,  or  escape  from  a 
robber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  league  with 
him."  The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  little  more  than  fifty  years  a^o  is  a  fact  which 
it  strains  one's  faith  or  imagination  fully  to  believe 
or  understand.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  social 
barbarism,  for  so  we  may  truly  call  it,  the  common 
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coaches  or  diligencce,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
designated,  had  already  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance to  the  admirable  system  of  speed  and  punc~ 
tuality  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  which, 
now  that  a  still  more  rapid  mode  of  locomotion  is 
everywhere  taking  its  place,  wc  may  venture  to  de- 
scribe as  the  perfection  of  horse  travelling  on  com- 
mon roads.  Palmer  mentions  that  the  diligence 
which  in  1783  left  Bath  at  four  or  iBve  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon  would  deliver  a  letter  in  London 
about  ten  on  Tuesday  morning,  which  is  nearly  as 
much  as  would  be  done  even  yet  by  some  of  the 
coaches  on  that  road,  or  at  least  that  were  on  it  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  post,  however,  that 
left  Bath  at  ten  or  eleven  on  Monday  night  did  not 
at  this  time  deliver  its  letters  in  London  till  two  or 
three  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  frequently  not 
till  much  later.  The  only  advantage  of  the  post 
was  its  greater  cheapness ;  the  postage  of  a  letter 
from  Bath  to  London  was  only  4d. ;  whereas  book- 
ing, carriage,  and  porterage  made  the  charge  bv 
the  diligence  amount  to  al^ut  2«.;  ^  nevertheless,'' 
says  the  memoir,  *'  many  persons  both  at  Bath  and 
Bristol  send  by  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  every  letter  to  which  expedition  is 
necessary  is  now  sent  by  diligences,  where  they 
are  established."  Diligences,  it  is  added,  were 
now  established  from  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  to  London,  and  also  between  many  of  the 
principal  towns,  as  from  Bath  and  Bristol  to  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Chester,  Oxford,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  &c.  Besides  his  admirable 
suggestions  for  the  acceleration  of  the  mails,  and 
for  ensuring  both  the  safety  of  the  letters  and  the 
punctuality  of  their  transmission  and  delivery. 
Palmer,  wliom  Pitt,  greatly  to  his  credit,  appointed 
to  superintend  the  carrying  of  his  own  plans  into 
effect  in  the  character  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
post-office,  advised  that  the  rates  of  posta^  should 
be  somewhat  altered,  and  also  that  the  pnvilege  of 
franking  should  be  still  further  regulated  and  cur* 
tailed ;  and  this  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1784,  which  required  members  not  only 
to  write  the  whole  address  on  each  letter,  but  to 
add  besides  the  name  of  the  post-town  from  which 
it  was  to  be  sent,  and  the  date  in  words ;  so  that 
the  letter,  if  dispatched  on  any  other  day,  should 
be  charged  with  postage.  The  immediate  effect  of 
these  improvements  was  to  raise  the  gross  income 
of  the  establishment  for  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1785,  to  463^753/.,  and  the  increase  was  steadily 
progressive  for  many  years  after. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  history  of  our  coinage 
within  the  present  period  was  the  coinage  of  gold 
pieces  of  the  value  of  5s,  3d.,  called  quarter-gui- 
neas, in  1761.  These  pieces,  however,  from  their 
smallness,  were  found  inconvenient,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  circulation  only  for  a  few  years.  Scarcely 
any  silver  was  coined  in  the  first  twenty- five  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.;  but  the  quantity  of 
gold  was  very  great,  nearly  20,000,000/.  in  guineas 
and  half-guineas  having  issued  from  the  mint  only 
in  the  five  years  from   1773  to  1777  inclusive, 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  preaent  period  ^ 
annual  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Bnghuid  ad 
Wales  was  estimated   at  3,800,000    quaztm.  of 
which  about  300,000  quarters  were  exported,  lak 
a  bounty  of  5*.  the  quarter.    The  year  1 7d3  ten» 
nated  a  cvcle  of  about  half  a  century  in  which  tk 
harvests  had  been  unusually  pvodiictivep  and  a^ 
five  had  been  decidedly  uufiivourable  during  ^ 
long  period.     The  average  price  of  wheat  lor  ik 
whole  fifty  years  was  only34x.  lid.  the  cfiiaitEr; 
and  in  1761  the  average  price  for  the  year  wm  m 
low  as  26s.  lO^d.  the  quarter.     Alter   1765  ik 
harvests  were  scarcely  favourable  for  ten  wacm- 
sive  years,  and  in  several  of  these  years  the  cnp 
were  so  deficient  as  to  lead  to  the  suspeiisiin  if 
the  bounty  on  exportation.  In  the  ten  years  cDdisi 
with  1774  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  dU.rk 
quarter,  that  for  the  year  1773  being  59^.  lief.,  or 
119  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  price  &c 
1761.    In  1763  and  1764  the  country  was  enahU 
to  export  820,000  quarters  in  the  two  years,  bntk 
1767  and  1768,  the  seasons  being  ixnfavoazabk,  i 
became  necessary^to  import  830,000  quarten  d 
wtieat.     In  1773,  after  repeated  suspensions  of  tbe 
bounty,  a  new   act  was  passed,  which   admittsd 
foreign  wheat  at  a  nominal  duty  of  Sd.  whenever 
the  price  in  the  home  market  was  at  or  above  48j. 
the  quarter ;  and  when  the  price  was  44f .  ezpoit* 
ation  was  prohibited,  and  the  bounty    of  5tr.  of 
coarse  became  inoperative.     Although  wheat  vs 
exported  in  years  of  abundance  down  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period,  yet  the  balance  was  constant^ 
inclining  in  the  other  direction.     In  the  'ten  yens 
from  1760  to  1769  the  excess  of  export  (of  wboQ 
over  import  was  1,384,000  quarters;  in  the  neit 
ten  years,  ending  1779,  the  excess  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  imports  exceeded  the    exports  by 
431,000  quarters;   in  the  last  five  years  of  the 
period  (1780-5)  the  excess  of  imports  was  410,000 
quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seaaaai 
in  diminidiing  the  productiveness  of  the  home 
crops,  the  demands  of  an  increasing  populatian 
tended  to  render  the  importation  of  wheat  con- 
stantly necessary.  Wheaten  bread,  also,  was  more 
and  more  becoming  the  common  diet  of  the  poorer 
classes.  To  provide  food  for  the  additional  num- 
bers of  the  population,  lands  were  enclosed  and 
arable  cultivation  extended.  This  process  was 
much  more  active  during  the  present  period  than 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  for,  whtte  the  number 
of  enclosure  bills  passed  in  the  thirty-three  yearaof 
that  reign  averaged  only  seven  per  annum,  they 
amounted  to  forty-seven  per  annum  in  the  twen^ 
five  years  from  1760  to  1785,  the  entire  number 
being  385  in  the  first  ten  years,  660  in  the  second 
ten  years,  and  141  in  the  five  years  ending  1785. 

Besides  the  additional  breadth  of  land  Imught 
into  cultivation,  improvements  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses  of  agriculture  tended  to  increase  the  acreable 
produce  of  the  soil.     So  long,  however,  as  there 
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existed  large  tracts  of  waste  land  capable  of  being 
rendered  arable,  the  stimulus  to  improvement  was 
deprived  of  some  of  its  force.     The  writers  on  agri- 
eulture  in  this  period  inform  us  that  farmers  were 
commonly  slovenly  in  their  husbandry,  slow  to 
practise  new  modes  of  culture,  or 'to  make  use  of  new 
implements.  Improvements  were  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  to  noblemen  of  large  landed  property. 
In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  there  were  some 
estates  cultivated  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles  of  agriculture,  as  then  understood,  and 
these  served  as  models  to  the  more  intelligent  tenant 
fanners  of  the  surrounding  country.     On  these 
estates  new  methods  of  tillage  were  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  new  implements  of  husbandry  intro- 
duced ;  experiments  were  tried  on  the  quantities 
of  seed  most  proper  to  be  sown — on  the  best  adapt- 
ation of  crops  to  particular  soils^n  the  most  be- 
neficial succession  of  crops — on  the  fertility  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manure;*  and  crops  which  had  till 
now  been  confined  to  the  garden,  as  turnips,  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  were  culti- 
vated on  a  larger  scale  in  the  field  as  food  for  cattle. 
An  intelligent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  inq^ry 
and  improvement  was  encouraged  by  societie^or 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  whose  publications 
and  reports  extended  a  knowledge  of  improved 
practices  in  the  various  departments  of  British 
husbandry. 

There  were  several  districts  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  were  superior  in  their 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  East 
Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Northumberland, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the 
great  improvement  of  the  introduction  of  turnip 
as  a  field  crop  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  allow  the 
land  to  lie  fallow  in  order  to  restore  its  fertility, 
and  the  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  and  wheat,  which  soon  became  gene- 
ral in  these  two  counties,  converted  light  and  un- 
productive soils  into  rich  and  fertile  farms.  The 
drill  husbandry  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
agriculture  of  East  Kent.  On  the  large  fiirms  in 
Northumberland  improvements  were  more  general 
than  in  counties  where  farms  were  generally  of 
smaller  extent.  Looking  however  at  the  ordinary 
methods  practised  by  the  common  farmers,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  recognize  much  improvement 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Arthur 
Young  attributes  this  state  of  things  to  low  rents,  and 
he  adduces  numerous  instances  in  which,  on  rents 
being  raised,  a  more  spirited  system  of  farming 
was  immediately  commenced,  the  results  of  which 
were  advantageous  both  to  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord. The  same  writer  states  that  clover,  sainfoin, 
and  other  artificial  grasses,  were  comparatively  un- 
known amongst  common  fimners.  In  his  tour  in 
the  year  1769,  embracing  the  counties  north  of 
London  to  Northumberland  Inclusive,  he  found 
clover  common  but  not  general,  though  more  com- 

'  *  Bone-dutt  wm  u«od  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  ne«r  Boncaatetf  in 
n6»«  and  fait  by  the  MarquoM  of  Bockiugham  at  Wentwortb. 


mon  than  he  expected ;  and  yet  this  valuable  plant 
had  then  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  above 
a  century.  Turnips  were  by  this  time  become  a 
general  crop  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  thev 
were  seldom  hoed.  In  his  observations  on  the  din 
ferent  modes  of  tillage,  Arthur  Young  states  that 
"  custom  alone  has  been  the  guide  of  the  fanners 
in  the  number  of  draught  cattle  they  use."  He 
found  the  same  number  employed  on  loam  soib  as 
on  the  clays,  and  on  light  sands  only  one-seventh 
less  than  on  clay ;  and,  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
stiff  soils  being  much  greater  than  was  necessary, 
the  waste  of  labour  on  the  lighter  soils  was  shown 
in  a  still  more  extravagant  light ;  while,  to  crown 
all,  the  quantity  of  land  ploughed  per  day  was 
about  equal  on  every  description  of  soil.  These 
proofs  of  carelessness  and  of  the  blindest  devotion 
to  custom,  in  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
of  husbandry,  show  that  agriculture,  as  a  national 
interest,  was  not  in  that  position  which  demands 
the  utmost  attention  to  economical  arrangements. 
The  Rotherham  plough,  the  single-wheeled  plough, 
and  the  Norfolk  plough,  were  used  by  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  farmers ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  strong,  heavy,  two- wheeled  ploughs,  which  re- 
quired four  horses,  a  ploughman,  and  a  driver,  were 
to  be  seen,  instead  of  the  improved  ploughs,  which 
were  equally  serviceable  with  only  two  horses  and 
one  man.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  writer 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  agricullure  of  Eng- 
land was  every  day  improving.  The  general  aver- 
age produce  of  wheat  in  the  counties  visited  by 
him  in  his  Northern  Tour  (estimated  from  the 
minutes  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  farms  comprisii^ 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  every  description  of  soil 
under  every  variety  of  cultivation)  was  three  quar- 
ters per  acre ;  barley  four  quarters ;  oats  four  and 
a  half  quarters ;  rye  three  quarters  three  bushels, 
which  was  more  than  he  had  anticipated.  The 
average  quantity  of  seed  was  two  bushels  one  peck 
per  acre  for  wheat.  Perhaps  we  may  be  justified 
in  the  conclusion,  that,  however  inferior,  careless, 
and  unscientific  the  common  farmers  might  usually 
be,  the  art  of  agpriculture,  as  practised  by  many  in- 
dividuals, was  gradually,  and  even,  it  may  be,  ra- 
pidly, advancing,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  an  in- 
creased demand  firom  the  growth  of  manufactures 
was  the  chief  means  required  to  diminish  the  dis- 
parity between  the  best  cultivated  farms  and  those 
which  were  of  inferior  character. 

The  average  rental  of  England  and  Wales  was  esti- 
mated in  1769,  by  Arthur  Young,  at  16,000,000/., 
exclusive  of  houses,  or  109.  per  acre  on  sixteen 
million  acres  of  arable  and  sixteen  million  acres  of 
grass  land,  excluding  land  occupied  by  towns, 
buildings,  Ac,  but  inclusive  of  waste  lands.  He 
states  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  landlords 
were  evincing  a  desire  te  curtail  the  period  of 
leases,  and,  though  many  granted  them  for  seven 
years,  others  were  unwilhng  to  do  so  for  more  than 
three.  The  irregularity  of  prices  and  their  conse- 
quent rise  during  the  unfavourable  seasons  which 
occurred  after  1763  may  have  led  to  this  desire  on 
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the  part  of  the  landlords,  so  essential  is  steadiness 
of  price  to  the  establishment  of  contracts  of  suffi- 
cient duration  to  enable  the  tenant  freely  to  apply 
his  capital  to  the  soil,  and  to  give  to  the  owner  his 
fair  share  in  the  profits  of  its  improyement,  without 
their  mutual  interests  being  opposed  to  each  other 
as  prices  suddenly  rise  or  fail.  To  the  fluctuation 
of  prices  subsequent  to  the  present  period  we  may 
impute,  more  Uian  to  any  other '  cause,  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  leases  in  our  own  day  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
century  it  was  a  popular  fallacy  that  population  was 
declining,  which  was  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  land  by  large  farmers ;  but  the  statistical  tiibles 
in  Arthur  Young's  Northern  Tour*  show  that  on 
an  average  the  size  of  farms  was  under  three  hundred 
acres ;  and  that  on  large  farms  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  was  greater  than  on  small  farms. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  greatly  im- 
proved during  this  period.  Bakewell  was  the  ear- 
liest and  most  successful  cultivator  of  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy,  and  he  was  assiduously  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  opulent  agriculturists.  He  has 
^een  said  to  have  **  created"  a  new  breed  of  cattle, 
eriority  of  which  consisted  in  smallness  of 
bone  aihL,aptitude  to  fatten,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were^tendl  consumers  of  food.t  Very  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  sheep  before  Mr.  Bakewcirs  time.  From 
the  large,  heavy,  coarse-wooUed  breed,  common  to 
Leicestershire,  and  a  tract  of  country  reaching  from 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire  to  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  he  produced  a  breed  of  greater  symmetry, 
which  fattened  on  smaller  quantities  of  food  and 
came  earlier  to  maturity.  J  Mr.  Bakewell  began 
his  improvements  in  stock-breeding  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  period,  and  they  were  pro- 
bably the  most  important  which  took  place  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of 
the  reign  of  George  III. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  state  of  the  useful 
arts  generally  at  the  close  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  accession  of  George  III.  will  show 
that^the  national  industry  was  on  the  eve  of  very  im- 
portant changes  and  extension.  Improvements  in 
the  means  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse, 
which,  if  they  do  not  always  precede,  are  invari- 
ably found  to  be  connected  with,  the  fuller  deve- 
lopment of  the  productive  resources  of  a  nation, 
were  then  exciting  more  attention  than  they  had 
done  at  any  previous  time.  Although  the  first 
turnpike-road  was  established  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1663,§  the  progress  of  this  class  of 
improvements  was,  for  many  years,  but  slow; 
owing  partly  to  the  violent  opposition  raised  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  demolished  the 
toll-gates  or  bars  on  some  of  the  earliest  established 
roads.  After  the  peace  of  1748  the  extension  of 
turnpike-roads  was  more  rapid,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  checked,  any  more  than  the 

♦  Vol.  It.  p.  346. 

t  *  Cftttle,  in  Lib,  of  I'seftil  Knowledge. 

t '  Sheep/  in  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

f  15  Car.  II.  c.  i.    See  Piot.  Hist  of  England,  tuL  iii.  r-  C^^- 
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introduction  of  canal  navigation,  bv  the 
which  die  country  was  involved  in  the  latter  years 
of  George  II.*    The  improvement  just  alladed  to 
— canal  navigation — afibrded  facilities  for  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  and  internal  commerce  be- 
yond what  improved  roads  could  supply,  by  pro- 
viding the  most  economical  means  of^  conTeyance 
for  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  and  a 
cheap  mode  of  transport  for  fuel  and  provisions  to 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  while,  as  is  observed  by 
Macpherson,  canals  were  also  of  great  benefit  to 
foreign  trade,  **  by  fiicilitating  the  exportation  of 
produce  from,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise into,  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  the  maritime 
parts;   or,  in  other  words,  the  interior  parts  be- 
come coasts,  and  enjoy  the  accommodations   of 
shipping. "t    Before  the  time  of  George  II.  very 
little  had  been  done  to  extend  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  this  country,  and  that  little  was  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  natural  channels ;   but 
with  the  Sankey  Brook  navigation,  the  act   for 
which  was  obtained  in  1155,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  canal,  which 
wa^  formed  under  an  act  of  the  32nd  year   of 
George  II.  (1758-9),  a  new  system  of  still-water 
navigation  was  introduced,    which    extended    so 
rapidly,  that  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  canal  were 
mad&;  rendering  our  system  of  inland  navigation 
so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  said  there  is  no  spot  in 
England,  south  of  Durham,  which  is  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  water  communication.     While 
the  improved  facilities  of  transit  thus  introduced 
were  affording  free  scope  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  industry,  the  adaptation  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  was  pre- 
paring the  means  of  indefinitely  increasing  the 
extent  and  improving  the  character  of  our  manu- 
factures.    Down  to  the  close  of  the  period  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  this 
machine  was  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  work, 
and  only  adapted  for  the  simple  purpose  of  pump- 
ing water  from  mines.^      The  improvements  of 
Watt,  which  claim  a  prominent  notice  in  every 
history  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  converted  it 
into  a  machine  alike  capable  of  exerting  boundless 
force,  or  performing  the  most  delicate  operations; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,§  that,  **  during  the  last  long  war,  his  inven- 
tions and  their  application  were  amongst  the  great 
means  which  enabled  Britain  to  display  power  and 
resources  so  infinitely  above  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  numerical  strength  of  her  popu- 
lation.**    Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  pre- 
judices to  be  overcome  in  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a  moving  power  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Boulton, 

*  Macphcnon.  Annals  of  Commerce,  tuI.  SU.  p.  329. 

t  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  834.  '^ 

t  Some  pirtienlars  lesfcetlof  the  birtofy  of  Uie  eleain-eagine, 
prior  fo  its  improvement  by  Wru,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Fict.  Hist  of 
Enffiand^Tol.iT.  pp.  729.  and  777— 779. 

f  Speech  at  the  pubUo  meeUnK  at  n«emasoBS*  Htll,  J«ae  18. 
1824,  for  erecting  a  monuraenl  to  Watt 
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son  to  the  able  coadjutor  of  Watt,  in  I824»*  that  a 
power  equal  to  that  which  would  require  the  main- 
tenance of  one  hundred  thousand  horses  had  been 
furnished  from  the  single  establishment  to  which 
Mr.  Watt  belonged ;  and  he  further  observed, 
that, ''  assuming  that  power  to  be  exercised  during 
three  hundred  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
saying  arising  from  the  substitution  of  steam  power 
in  lieu  of  the  exertions  of  the  animals  themselves, 
would  not  be  less  than  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  per  annum."  "  Extending  this  cidcula- 
tion,"  added  Mr.  Boulton,  "  to  the  whole  of  the 
steam  power  produced  and  used  throughout  the 
kingdom,  we  shall  be  supplied  with  a  clear  indi- 
cation to  one  of  the  sources  of  power  and  wealth 
which  haye  supported  this  nation  through  its  late 
arduous  struggle,  and  which  haye  accelerated  the 
renoyation  of  its  impaired  energies  with  a  celerity 
exciting  surprise  in  eyery  reflecting  mind.'* 

At  the  time  when  the  steam-engine  was  receiy- 
ing  those  improvements  which  fitted  it  to  become 
the  prime  mover  in  manufacturing  operations,  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  country  was  perfecting 
important  inventions  in  other  departments  of  ma- 
chinery, which,  in  connexion  with  it,  have  intro- 
duced manufactures  previously  imknown  among 
us,  and  given  new  energy  to  those  formerly  exist- 
ing. The  production  of  cotton  fabrics^  in  parti- 
cidar,  which  is  now  carried  on  to  so  vast  an  ex- 
tent, and  forms  so  important  a  branch  of  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  was  changed  during  this 
reign  from  a  comparatively  trifling  domestic  ma- 
nufacture to  a  system  exhibiting  the  most  astonish- 
ing amount  of  mechanical  contrivance;  and  so 
nearly  automatic,  that  human  intervention  is 
scarcely  required  except  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
sight ;  muscular  exertion  being  superseded  either 
by  the  force  of  a  current  of  water  or  the  still  more 
unlimited  power  of  steam,  while  the  most  delicate 
operations  are  performed  by  means  of  ingenious 
mechanism  with  a  precision  unattainable  by  the 
most  skilful  hand.  The  application  of  our  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  coal  to  the  smelting  and  ma- 
nufacture of  the  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  with 
which  Britain  abounds,  by  giving  an  impetus  to 
the  construction  of  machinery,  aided  greatly  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  those  processes 
which  had  previously  been  rendered  in  some  de- 
gree independent  of  mere  animal  labour,  while  it 
led  to  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivances  in  many 
cases  in  which  they  were  not  before  applied. 

While  turnpike-roads  were  increasing  greatly  in 
number  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  included  in 
the  period  now  to  >e  treated  of,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  acts  of  parliament  for  repairing  highways 
were  passed  between  1760  and  l774,t  it  does 
not  appear  that  right  principles  of  road-mak- 
ing were  generally  understood.  The  Tours  of 
Arthur  Young,  of  which  the  first — that  through 
the  Soudiem  counties  of  England  and  Wales — was 

•  Speeeh  ml  VnmuMomf  Hall. 

t  ChalnMa'a  DoaMlic  £eoiM»y.  p.  IftO. 


published  in  1*768,  and  the  second — ^that  in  the 
North  of  England — in  1770,  contain  many  notices 
respecting  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  period,  and 
show  that  their  condition  was,  with  a  few  excepr 
tions,  anything  but  creditable  to  the  nation.  When 
travelling  in  Essex  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  parish  or  by-road : — *^  Of  all  the  cursed  roads 
that  ever  disgraced  this  kingdom,  in  the  very  ages 
of  barbarism,  none  ever  equalled  that  from  Bille* 
ricay  to  the  King's  Head  at  Tilbury.  It  is  for 
near  twelve  miles  so  narrow,  that  a  mouse  cannot 
pass  by  any  carriage.  I  saw  a  fellow  creep  under 
his  waggon  to  assist  me  to  lift,  if  possible,  my 
chaise  over  a  hedge.  The  ruts  are  of  an  incre- 
dible depth,  and  a  pavement  of  diamonds  might  as 
well  be  sought  for  as  a  quarter.  The  trees  every- 
where overgrow  the  road,  so  that  it  is  totally  im- 
pervious to  the  sun,  except  at  a  few  places.  And, 
to  add  to  all  the  infamous  circumstances  which 
concur  to  plague  a  traveller,  I  must  not  forget  the 
eternally  meeting  with  chalk-waggons ;  themselves 
frequently  stuck  fast,  till  a  collection  of  them  are 
in  the  same  situation,  and  twenty  or  thirty  horses 
may  be  tacked  to  each  to  draw  them  out  one  by 
one.  After  this  description,  will  you — can  you  be- 
lieve me,  when  I  tell  you  that  a  turnpike  was  much 
solicited  for  by  some  gentlemen,  to  lead  from 
Chelmsford  to  the  ferry  at  Tilbury  fort,  but  opposed 
by  the  Bruins']  of  this  country,  whose  horses  are 
worried  to  death  with  bringing  chalk  through  these 
vile  roads  ?  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  kingdom 
produces  such  an  instance  of  detestable  stupidity ; 
and  yet  in  this  tract  are  found  numbers  of  farmers, 
who  cultivate  above  1000/.  a-year."*  That  the 
author's  indignation  had  not  been  excited  in  this 
instance  by  finding  an  exiraoTdinary  or  unusual 
specimen  of  defective  road-making,  is  evident  from 
his  frequent  notices  of  similar  cases,  in  which 
turnpikes  figure  as  conspicuously  as  other  roads. 
In  the  same  work  he  expresses  himself  *^  infinitely 
surprised  to  find  the  same  stony,  hard,  rough,  and 
cursed  roads,  miscalled  turnpikes,  all  the  way 
from  Gloucester  to  Newnham,  which  is  twelve 
miles."  **  It  is  all  a  narrow  lane,"  he  says,  "  and 
most  in&mously  stony  ;"t  and  he  adds  that  he  found, 
by  the  ruts,  that  the  waggons  in  this  district  had 
their  wheels  full  three  inches  nearer  to  each  other 
than  in  the  eastern  counties;  so  that  a  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  waggon  could  not  even  stir  in  this  turn" 
pike-TOdA.  Even  in  Lancashire,  where  the  greatest 
modem  improvements  in-  the  means  of  communi- 
cation have  since  been  so  encouraged  as  to  render  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  present  state  of  things 
more  remarkable.  Young  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  the  demerits  of  the  principal  roads 
of  that  day.  Of  the  turnpike  from  Proston  to  Wigan 
he  writes,  •*  I  know  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  lan- 
guage, terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this 
infernal  road.  To  look  over  a  map,  and  perceive 
that  it  is  a  principal  one,  not  only  to  some  towns, 

•  Six  WeekaT  Tour  tiinmgli  tiie  SouOiffii  CouBtief  of  JBngUnd  and 
Wales.    2iid  edit,  1769,  pp.  88  and  89. 
t  Ibid.  p.  143. 
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but  even  whole  countiea,  one  would  naturally  con- 
clude it  to  be  at  least  decent ;  but  let  me  most 
seriously  caution  all  travellers,  who  may  accidentally 
purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it 
as  they  would  the  devil ;  for  a  thousand  to  one  but 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  over- 
throws or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet 
with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  sum- 
mer ;  what,  therefore,  must  they  be  after  a  winter  ? 
The  only  mending  it  receives  is  the  tumbling  in 
some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
but  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  man- 
ner. These  are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts ;  for 
I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these 
eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory."* 

It  appears  from  the  incidental  remarks  of  this 
writer  that  in  many  cases  where  mending  was  at- 
tempted it  was  done  merely  by  throwing  large 
stones  carelessly  upon  the  road,  without  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  uniting  them  into  a  compact  mass. 
The  stones  used  for  this  purpose  seem  to  have 
been  frequently  of  most  preposterous  dimensions,  of 
which  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  roads  near 
Chepstow ;  **  the  turnpikes  !  as  they  have  the 
assuraiice  to  call  them,  and  the  hardiness  to  make 
one  pay  for."  These  were,  we  are  told,  "  mere 
rocky  lanes,  full  of  hugeous  stones  as  big*  as  one's 
horse,  and  abominable  holes."  t  A  few  cases 
are  mentioned  in  which  correct  principles  had 
been  acted  upon;  the  stones  being  broken  into 
very  small  pieces,  so  that  they  might  bind  together, 
and  the  road  levelled  and  widened,  by  which  means 
the  formation  of  deep  ruts  was  avoided.  The 
road  from  Salisbury  to  Romsey,  and  thence  for 
four  miles  towards  Winchester,  is  particularly  no- 
ticed :  Young  says  that  it  was,  without  exception, 
the  finest  he  ever  saw.  Respecting  this  road  he 
made  particular  inquiries,  from  the  answers  to 
which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  its  form- 
ation:—" They  first  lay  a  foundation  of  large 
stones,  which  they  level  with  smaller  ones ;  then 
make  a  layer  of  chalk,  on  that  gravel,  and,  lastly, 
another  of  sifted  gravel,  exceedingly  fine,  and  in 
some  places  tending  towards  sand. "{  The  road,  be- 
ing made  of  a  good  width,  the  surface  gently  sloped 
to  throw  off  water,  and  carefully  kept  free  from 
ruts,  had  scarcely  the  print  of  a  wheel  to  be  seen 
upon  it,  and  Young  states  that  he  believes  there 
was  not  a  loose  stone  to  make  a  horse  stumble  in 
the  whole  nineteen  miles.  This  road,  which  would 
be  creditable  even  to  a  modem  road-maker,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  were  some  road-makers 
who  understood  their  art,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  state  of  most  of  the  highways.  In  some 
cases  the  turnpike-roads  were  paved,  but  very  badly, 
and  only  to  a  width  sufficient  for  a  single  carriage. 
The  pavement  was  therefore  soon  dislocated,  and 
the  passage  of  vehicles  meeting  each  other  on  such 
a  road  was  attended  with  inconveni^ce  and 
danger. 

•  Sis  Mondis*  Tour  Uirough  the  North  of  EogUnd.  1770-1.  vol. 
iT.  pp.  430,  431. 
t  dU  WmIu*  Tour,  p.  153.  %  Id.,  p.  207.  ^ 


As  connected  with  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  means  of  internal  oomiaunication,  the 
erection  of  bridges  may  be  adverted  to.     Many  re- 
markable works  of  this  character  ivere  executed 
during  the  present  period ;  and  the  introduction  ctf 
cast-iron  bridges,  hereafter  to  be  further  noticed, 
forms  an  era  in  this  department  of  engineering. 
Without  attempting  to  enumerate  works  of  nunor 
importance,  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars — ^the  third  of  the  bridges  of  L«ondon  in  point 
of  date,  although,  since  the  removal  of  old  Londoi 
bridge,  the  second  in  age — ^must  not  be  passed  vitb- 
out  particular  notice.    This  structure  was  pr»- 
jected  at  least. as  early  as  1754  ;  but,  owing  to  die 
difficulty  of  raising  money,  and  other  circumstanoef, 
it  was  1759  before  drawings  and  models  were  re- 
ceived for  examination.  The  design  of  Mr.  Mjbe; 
the  engineer  by  whom  the  bridge  was  erected,  wb 
at  first  objected  to  on  account  of  the  elliptical  fonn 
of  the  arches,  which  had  been  adopted  by  him  u 
affording  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation at  all  states  of  the  tide,  without  raising  the 
carriage-way  to  an  inconvenient  height ;  but  this 
objection  was  overruled,  a  favourable  report  being 
made  bv  scientific  persons  to  whom  the  matter  wa 
referred.     The  bridge  was  commenced  in  1760, 
and  finished  about  ten  years  afterwards,  at  a  cost  of 
152,840/.,    though    the    embankments    and  ap- 
proaches, and  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
work,  raised  the  total  outlay  to  nearly  300,00^/.  A 
toll  was  taken  originally ;  but  after  a  few  years  the 
shares  were .  bought  up  by  government,  and  the 
.bridge  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.     It  consists 
of  nine  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
100  feet  span;:  and  the  total  length  is  1035  feet. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this   beautiful 
bridge,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  then  erected,  is 
built  of  Portland  stone,'  which  is  very  deficient  in 
durability  for  such  works.    Jt  had  consequendy 
become  so  much  injured  by  decay  as  to  require 
very  extensive  repairs,  for  effecting  which  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in.l833. '  The  reno- 
vation was  commenced  shortly  after,  and  completed 
in  1840.* 

The  progress  of  railways  during  the  period  under 

*  Though  not  faUing  ttrietly  withia  the  niige  of  the  present  jur-  { 
tion  of  our  hlttory.  the  celebrated  Pont  y  Pridd  presenta  itMlfaiai 
example  of  enterprise  and  sKiU  too  .hanoarable  to  iU  humble  arcU- 
teet  to  be  overlooked.  This  bridge  was  built  by  an  uneducated  Welih 
mason,  named  Edwards.  It  crosses  the  river  Taff.  in  a  ntaMtbm 
where  the  rreat  breadth  of  the  river,  and  its  liability  to  eudd»  sad 
heavy  floods,  presented  unusual  dilBculties.  ThouRh  Edwards  hsd 
never  been  engaged  on  such  a  work  before,  he  designed  and  execatsd 
an  elegant  bridge  of  three  arches ;  giving  security  for  ito  stanUsc 
seven  years,  tliis  structure  was  eommenoed  in  1740,  and  stood  well 
for  two  years  and  a  half  after  its  a>mpletion,  wlien  an  eztnonUiiaiy 
ilood  brousfht  down  large  trees,  that  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  which  stopped  against  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  occasioned  as 
obstruction  which  diunmed  up  the  water  until  it  obtained  suficient 
force  to  burst  through  the  obstacle,  and  destroy  the  bridge.  Edwards 
then  determined  to  span  the  river  by  a  single  arch  of  the  Uien  almost 
unexampled  vise  of  140  feet,  and  had  completed  the  bridge  a  seeos^ 
Ume,  ail  to  tlie  parapets,  when  it  fell,  owing  to  the  weight  of  tfas 
haunches  forcing  the  keystones  up  out  of  their  place.  Still  uadii- 
maved,  the  ingenious  mason  rebuilt  the  arch,  of  the  same  dimeuioaf, 
making  three  cylindrical  lioles  in  each  of  the  haunohes,  to  lifliim 
them.  The  third  bridge  was  completed  in  1755.  and  still  sUndi- 
a  rare  monument  of  the  indomitable  penevenaoe  of  a  British  siti* 
san.  The  height  of  the  arch  i«  3ft  feet,  and  it  is  a  segment  of  a  ciicle 
of  17ft  feet  diameter.  Some  particulars  respecting  Edwards  may  1^  >.  L 
found  in  the  Pw-mt  of  KntmMgt  mder  JOiffiemMst.  vol.  ii.  pp.  SftS  ^i 
&c.,  forraiug  part  of  too  **  Libniry  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.** 
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conBideration  was  not  bo  great  as  might  be  expected, 
considering  the  bad  state  of  the  ordinary  roads, 
and  the  advantages  which  had  long  before  been 
realized  from  the  introduction  of  wooden  railways  or 
tramroads,  which  had  been  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle«upon-l^ne  for  about  a  century, 
without  receiving  any  very  material  improvement!* 
When  Arthur  Young  visited  this  part  of  the  country 
he  described  them  as  follows  : — **  The  coal-wag- 
gon roads,  from  the  pits  to  the  water,  are  great 
works,  carried  over  all  sorts  of  inequalities  of 
ground,  so  far  as  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles. 
The  tracks  of  the  wheels  are  marked  with  pieces  of 
timber  let  into  the  road  for  the  wheels  of  the  wag- 
gons to  run  on,  by  which  means  one  horse  is  en* 
abled  to  draw,  and  that  with  ease,  fifty  or  sixty 
bushels  of  coals.*'t  It  was  usual  to  make  these 
waggon-ways  with  as  uniform  a  descent  as  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  the  slope  was  not  so  steep  as  to 
endanger  the  horses  in  descending,  in  which  case 
the  inconveniently  steep  parts  were  formed  into 
steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  waggons 
were  allowed  to  run  by  gravity,  their  speed  l^ing 
checked  by  the  use  of  crooked  pieces  of  wood, 
called  brakes,  or  convoys,  pressing  upon  the  wheels, 

*  Roger  North**  aoeouut  of  thtM  roada.  in  1676,  if  giren  in  the 
PicUirial  Hiat.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  730,  nou% 
t  Six  Months*  Tour,  toI.  iii.p.  9. 


and  thereby  retarding  their  revolution.  This  ar- 
rangement led  to  the  adoption  of  the  contrivance 
known  as  the  self-acting  inclined  plane,  in  which, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  rope  passing  round  a  laive 
wheel  at  the  top  of  the  inclination,  die  descent  of  a 
loaded  carriage  or  train  caused  the  simultaneous 
ascent  of  an  empty  one.  Wooden  railways  were 
used  in  some  other  situations  as  well  as  at  the  New- 
castle collieries,  and  on  one  of  them,  at  the  Colebrook 
Dale  iron-works,  the  use  of  cast-iron  plates  to  co- 
ver the  wooden  rails  was  first  tried  about  the  year 
1767.  In  1776  cast-iron  rails  with  an  upright 
flange  to  guide  the  wheels  were  first  used  in  sub- 
terraneous railways  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  col- 
liery, near  Sheffield,  and  from  that  time  iron  was 
generally  used  instead  of  wood.  Iron  wheels  had 
been  used  for  the  waggons  some  years  before. 

But,  while  railways  were  receiving  some  of  the 
earliest  of  those  improvements  that  were  to  fit  them 
for  the  important  position  they  were  subsequently 
to  assume,  navigable  canals  were  coming  into  suc- 
cessful operation  upon  a  large  scale.  When  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  was  projected,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  conduct  it  on  a  perfect  level  by 
boldly  deviating  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
gpround,  the  undertaking  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  impracticable,  and  persons  were  not  wanting 
to  question  or  deny  its  utility  if  accomplished.  One 


Aquiddct  ovn  tbk  Ievklu    From  an'Anonymona  Print. 


of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  plan  was  an 
aqueduct  bridge  to  conduct  the  canal  over  the  river 
Irwell  at  an  elevation  of  about  thirty-nine  feet;  the 
approaches  to  the  aqueduct  being  formed  by  long 
and  high  embankments.  Though  this  work  was 
ridiculed  as  a  *^  castle  in  the  air"  by  another  engi* 
neer  to  whom  the  desiffn  was  submitted,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Brindley,  and  opened 

VOL.   !• 


on  the  17th  of  July,  1761 ;  affording  the  remark- 
able spectacle  of  a  channel  in  which  boats  ait 
moved  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  at  an  devo- 
tion of  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  Irwell  navigft* 
don,  where  boats  may  be  seen  at  the  same  ^mtb 
making  their  way  up  the  stream  by  being  drag(^ 
with  great  labour.  At  Worsley  the  canid  is  cod» 
ducted  into  the  heart  of  the  coaI*mine  by  a  tumial 
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Entbakoc  to  thk  Tunxi.l  at  Wormy.    From  a  Print  in  Young's  Tour. 


With  several  branches,  thereby  affording  the  great- 
est possible  facilitiesjfor  loading  the  boats.  The 
construction  of  tunnels,  aqueducts,  embankments, 
&c.,  was  then  a  novelty  to  Englishmen,  and  the 
diflBculty  and  expense  of  such  works  render  it  by 
no  means  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of  success- 
ful precedents,  doubts  should  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  remunerative  character  of  such  under- 
takings, especially  where  they  had  to  maintain 
a  rivalry  with  established  river  navigations,  which 
was  the  case  when  the  Duke's  canal  was  extended 
so  as  to  form,  in  connexion  with  the  Mersey,  a  new 
means  of  communication  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  Yet  this  canal  was  not  long  finished  be- 
fore, to  adopt  the  language  of  Fulton,  "  tbe  eyes  of 
the  people  began  to  open ;  the  Duke  could  work 
on  his  canal  When  floods  or  dry  seasons  intermpted 
the  navigation  of  the  Mersey.  This  pave  a  certainty 
and  punctuality  in  the  carriage  of  merchandise, 
and  insured  a  preference  to  the  canal.  The  emo- 
luments arising  to  the  Duke  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and,  perseverance  having  vanquished  preju- 
dice, the  fire  of  speculation  was  lighted,  and  canals 
became  the  subject  of  general  conversation.***  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  eventually  greatly  extended 
his  original  plan,  which  had  been  limited  to  the 
object  of  conveying  coal  from  Worsley  to  Man- 
chester ;  and,  the  advantages  of  this  class  of  improve- 
ments being  rendered  evident,  while  their  diffi- 
culties had  been  overcome  by  the  master-mind  of 
Brindlcy,  other  canals  quickly  spread  over  the 
country,  producing  the  most  important  benefits  to 
the  districts  which  they  rendered  more  easily  ac- 
cessible. Before  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
Worsley,  coal  was  retailed  in  Mtinch ester  at  7rf. 
pei*  cwt.,  but  tifter  it  wis  opened  the  price  was  re- 

;  *  Treatise  on  the  ImproTcment  of  Canal  Navigation,'  1796,  p.  9. 


duced  to  3  Jd .,  and  six  score  were^given  to  the  art. 
The  effect  of  the  extension  of  this'  canal  to  the 
Mersey  at  Runcorn  was  to  reduce  the  charge  fe 
the  conveyance  of  goods  by  water  from  Manche^cr 
to  Liverpool  from  12«.  to  6^.  per  ton  ;  the  cost  of 
land  carriage  being  as  high  as  40^.  The  number 
of  canal  acts  passed  between  1760  and  1*774  wn 
only  nineteen,'  the  most  rapid  extension'of  these 
works  not  takinff  place  till  after  the  close  of  tiie 
American  war ;  but  in  most  of  the  canals  executed 
before  his  death,  in  1772,  Brindley  took  an  actife 


\ 
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UttiNDi.KV.    From  an  Anonymous  Portrait. 

part.  The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trank 
Canal,  which  was  commenced  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  1 766,  presents  an  example  of  the 
boldness  of  this  wonderful  man  in  the  early  days  of 

*  Chalmers's  Domestic  Economy/p.  151 . 
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Britiah  civil  engineering;  the  canal  being  con- 
ducted through  a  hill  at  Harecastle,  in  Stafford- '' 
shire,   by  a  tunnel  2880  yards  long,  12  feet  wide, 
and  9  high,  at  a  depth  in  some  parts  of  70  yards 
from  the  natural  suriface  of  the  ground  • 

Improvements  in  the  means  of  communication 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  notices  of  sub- 
jects affecting  the  national  industry,  because  their 
influence  may  be  considered  more  or  less  common 
to  all  its  branches.  On  the  same  principle  the 
steam-engine  will  claim  attention  before  the  nume- 
rous processes  upon  which  it  had  a  stimulating 
effect. 

Although  the  machines  of  Savery  had  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  a  few  instances  in  draining 
mines,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
first  really  efficient  steam-engine  was  constructed 
about  1711,  under  a   patent  obtained  in  1705 
by   Newcomen  and  others;   and  this    rude    and 
simple  machine  continued  for  about  sixty  years, 
without  any  very  material  improvement,  and  with- 
out rivalry,  to  be  much  used  in  draining  mines, 
and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.     Even  long 
after    the  improvements  of  Watt  had   been   in 
successful  operation,  this,  which  was  called  the 
atmospheric  engine,  was  preferred  by  some  for  its 
greater  simplicity.     **  When  it  was  first  introduced, 
'     many  valuable  mines  could  not  be  worked  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  wat§r.    This  engine 
'     not  only  rendered  these  available,  but  enabled  others 
to  be  deepened  and  new  ones  to  be  opened,  which 
'     could  not  have  been  done  without  some  powerful 
means  of  raising  water,  cheap,  safe,  and  manage- 
I      able,  which  was  not  known,  till  Newcomen's  engine 
I      appeared.     His  engine  was  soon  applied  and  con- 
i     tmued  to  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  coal- 
1      mines  of  the  north  of  England,  the  tin  and  copper- 
mines  of  Cornwall,  and  the  lead-mines  of  Cumber- 
land, &c.     It  was  employed  in  cities  for  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  water ;  in  1 7  52,  and  afterwards, 
it  was  used  for  raising  water  to  drive  water-wheels 
for  mills ;  it  was  used  for  blowing  the  air  into  the 
blast-furnaces  for  smelting  iron  ore ;  and  was  soon 
taken  advantage  of  on  the  continent  for  similar  pur- 
poses." t   In  1769,  when  Smeaton  made  experi- 
ments which  kd  to  great  improvements  in  the  pro- 
portions of  this  kind  of  engine,  there  were  fifty- 
seven  engines  in  operation  at  Newcastle,  exerting  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  1 188  horses. 

In  order  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Watt,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
construction  of  Newcomen's  engine.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  open  at  the 
top,  and  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a  boiler 
in  which  steam  was  generated.  A  piston,  moving 
air-tight  in  the  cylinder,  was  suspended  from  one 

*  Aiter  this  tunnel  had  been  in  qm  about  half  a  century  it  was 
found  necenaryf  in  consequence  of  the  increased  trafRc  on  the  canals 
either  to  enlarge  it  or  to  make  another  along Ade  of  it,  of  much 
greater  lite.  "Hie  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  a  new  tunnel 
was  made  under  the  directioii  of  Telford,  which  ajfords  an  interesting 
illostration  of  the  neat  advances  made  in  engineering  science  since 
the  days  Of  Brindley ;  ibr,  while  his  (then  unparalleled)  work  occu- 
pied eleven  years,  uie  larger  tannel  of  our  own  day  was  executed  in 
Um  tlian  three  years. 
^  t  Beid  on  the  Steam  Engine*  p.  Ill  • 


end  of  a  massive  beam,  vibrating  on  gudgeons,  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  which  the  pump-rods 
were  attached;  these  being  so  weighted  that,  wheii» 
the  machine  was  left  to  itself,  they  would  depresst 


Smxatok.    From  a  Picture  ascribed  to  Mortimer. 

their  end  of  the  beam,  and  thereby  raise  the  piston 
(attached  to  the  other  -end)  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der. Steam  was  then  admitted  from  the  boiler,  so 
as  to  fill  the  cylinder;  and,  when  full,  the  further 
access  of  steam  being  prevented,  a  jet  of  cold  watet' 
was  thrown  into  the  cylinder,  which*,  by  con- 
densing the  steam,  produced  a  partial  vacuum  be- 
neath the  piston..  The  piston  was  therefore  forced 
down  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  upper 
surface,  with  sufficient  power  to  work  the  pumps- 
connected  with  the  beam.  Steam  being  again  ad- 
mitted, the  piston  was  drawn  up  by  the  balance- 
weight,  and  the  same  operation  repeated.  Thus 
the  power  was  obtained  from  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  as  indicated  by  the  name  "  atmospheric  en- 
gine ;"  steam  being  used  simply  as  affording  a  con- 
venient means  of  producing  a  vacuum  by  its  con-' 
densation.  Independently  of  the  loss-  of  power  oc-^ 
casioned  by  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  ear-- 
lier  machines,  this  kind  of  engine  was  attended 
with  a  very  serious  defect — the  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  much  steam 
was  lost.  After  the  cylinder  had  been  cooled  by 
the  injection  of  water  and  the  ihflux  of  cold  air,  it 
had  to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
before  it  could  be  ready  for  another  stroke.  A- con- 
siderable quantity  of  steam  was  wasted  in  efi*ecting. 
this ;  and,  when  done,  the  cylinder  being  too  hot  ta^ 
allow  the  instant  condensation  of  steamy  time  was 
lost  in  cooling  it  again.  The  amount  of  heat  lost 
from  this  cause  was  estimated  by  Watt  to  be  three 
times  as  much  as  was  applied  to  the  efficient  action 
of  the  engine. 

The  attention  of  Watt  appears  to  have  been  first 
directed  to  the  steam-engine  about  llSQ,  when  he 
was  engaged  as  mathematical'instrument  maker  to 
the  University  oi  Glasgow,  by  his  intimate  friend 
Robison,  then  a  student  in  the  imiversity  (after* 
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tnurds  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Edin- 
burgh), who  conceived  the  possibility  of  applying 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  wheel-carriages.  Shortly 
after  Watt  tried  some  experiments  with  high-pres- 
sure steam,  but  abandoned  them,  it  is  supposed 
mainly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  bursting  his 
apparatus.  In  1763  he  was  engaged  to  repair  a 
working  model  of  Newcomen's  engine,  in  doing 
which  his  active  mind  was  led  to  investigate  its  de- 
fects, and  ultimately  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy. 
After  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  on  the  pro- 
perties of  steam  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  the  cylinder  should 
always  be  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it ;  and 
in  1*765  he  contrived  his  first  engine,  in  which  this 
important  object  was  attained  by  condensing  the 
■team  in  a  separate  vessel,  communicating  by  valves 
with  the  cylmder,  while  the  entrance  of  cold  air 
was  avoided  by  closing  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
using  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  to  depress  the  piston. 
Beautifully  simple  as  are  the  principles  of  this  im- 
proved machine,  and  the  admirably  contrived  ap- 
paratus bv  which  they  were  rendered  practically 
useful,  it  IS  difficult,  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  science,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties conquered  by  Watt.  What  he  accomplished 
has  been  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
who,  in  his  speech  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  observed, 
**  Those  who  consider  James  Watt  only  as  a  great 
practical  mechanic  form  a  very  erroneout  idea^ 
bis  character:  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
natural  philosopher  and  a  chemist,,  and  his  inven- 
tions demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  those 
sciences,  and  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius, 
the  union  of  them  ibr  practical  application.  The 
steam-engine  before  his  time  was  a  rude  machine, 
the  result  of  simple  experiments  on  the  compression 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  condensation  of  steam. 
Mr.  Watt's  improvements  were  not  produced  by 
accidental  circumstances  or  by  a  single  ingenious 
thought ;  they  were  founded  on  delicate  and  refined 
experiments  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Black.  He  had  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  cold 
produced  by  evaporation,  of  the  heat  occuioned  by 
the  condensation  of  steam — to  determine  the  source 
of  the  air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  by 
an  exhaustmg  power ;  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
steam  to  its  generating  water,  and  the  law  by  whidi 
the  elasticity  of  steam  increased  with  the  tempera- 
ture :  labour,  time,  numerous  and  difficult  experi- 
ments were  required  for  the  ultimate  result;  and, 
when  his  principle  was  obtained,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machinery 
demanded  a  new  species  of  intellectual  and  experi- 
mental labour.  He  engaged  in  this  with  all  the 
ardour  that  success  inspires,  and  was  obliged  to 
bring  ail  the  mechanical  powers  into  play,  and  all  the 
Tesources  of  his  own  fertile  mind  into  exertion ;  he 
had  to  convert  rectilineal  into  rotatory  motion,  and  to 
invent  pjarallel  motion.  Afler  years  of  intense  labour 
he  obtained  what  he  wished  for :  and,  at  last,  by 
the  r^folating  oentriftigal  force  of  the  governor^ 


placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power  of  tbe 
mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a  series  of  oombt- 
nations  unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  sagacity  d»- 
played  in  their  invention,  and  for  the  new  pewer 
they  have  given  to  civilized  man." 

Although  satisfied  as  to  the  value  and  praodcabiHtj 
of  his  improvements,  by  the  action  of  the  mudi  and 
imperfect  models  that  his  limited  means  eoabled 
him  to  construct.  Watt  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  arise  in  bringing  his  invention  belbre 
the  world,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
to  make  it  public  for  some  years.     In  1 768  he  be- 
came connected    with  Dr.  John   Roebuck^   fbe 
founder  of  the  Carron  iron-works,  whose  exertions 
for  the  improvement  of  other  branches  of  tiie  na- 
tional industry  will  be  noticed  hereafter;  and  at  ftis 
expense  a  large  model  was  constructed  at  Kinneil, 
a  few  miles  from  Carron,  in  1768-9,  the  saccessof 
which  led  to  the  procuring  of  Watt's  first  patent 
in  the  latter  year.     Roebuck  had  a  share  in  tliia 
patent,  but  was  prevented  by  pecuniary  difficokies 
from  proceeding  with  the  undertaking,  and  in  a 
short  time  transferred  his  interest  to  his  friend, 
Matthew  Boulton,  who  had  recently  established 
the  celebrated   Soho  works,  near  Birmingham; 
than  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 


MATniw.BooLToif .    Fron  a  Poitnit  bjr  8tr  W.  Peihty. 

fitter  person  for  bringing  the  improved  steam-en- 
gine into  remunerative  operation.     In  Wli  die 
new  engine  was  exhibited  at  Soho,  and  approved 
by  a  deputation  from  the  mining  interest  of  Com* 
wall.     This  machine  appears  to  have  resembled,  in 
general  arrangement,  the  old  atmospheric  engine  ; 
but  it  had  the  separate  condenser  and  closed  cy- 
linder formerly  described,  the  air-pump  for  ex- 
hausting the  condenser  lieing  worked  by  a  con-^ 
nexion  with  the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  the  cy- 
linder kept  hot  by  an  external  casing  or  jacket 
filled  with  steam.    So  low  yn»  the  state  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  at  that  time,  that  much  difficulty  wss 
experienced  in  getting  parts  of  the  machine  executed 
with  sufficient  accuracy;  and  even  Smeaton, while 
convinced  of  the  great  superioritv  of  the  new  ^       j 
gine  over  Newcomen's,  is  said  to  have  douhted  to?'  *'| 
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pxacticability  of  ge^ing  it  made,Tvith  tl^  requisite 
precitioD,  and  augured,  from  this  difficulty^  that  the 
machiue,  in  its  improved  form,  woidd  never  be  ge- 
nerally introduced.* 

As  five  years  of  the  term  of  the  patent  had  now 
expired,  and  it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  reniain- 
ing  period,  would .  not  be  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  proprietors  for  the  heavy  expenses  yet  to  be 
incurred,  a  successful  application  was  made .  to 
parliament  ibr  au  extension  of  the  term ;  an  act 
beipg  passed  in  I775,t  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion, *^  vesting  in  James  Watt,  engineer,  his  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  the  sole  use 
and  property  of  certain  steam-engines,  commonly 
called  &:e-engines,  of  his  invention, .  described  in 
tjhe  said  act,  throughout  l^is  majesty's  dominions," 
for  ja  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  act.      This  application  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  public  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
vention, and  the  commercial  tact  of  Boulton,  who 
coAdupt^d  the  sale  of  the  machine,  soon  brought  it 
into  extensive  use.    By  a  liberal  system  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  principles  of  the  engine  were  freely 
explained,  and  public  experiments  made  before 
disinterei^  practical  and  scientific  men,  on  the 
saving  of  fuel  effected  by  it,  and  its  general  supe- 
riority over  Newcomen's  machine.    The  owners 
of  the  patent  did  not  attempt  to  make  their  profit 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  engines,  but  claimed 
the  value  of  one-third  part  of  the  coal  saved  by 
using  the  improved  instead  of  the  old  machine.  { 
Even  taking  this  payment  into  the  account,  the 
patentees  stated  that  the  expense  of  performing  the 
same  work  would  be  little  more  than  half  what 
was  previously  paid.    Still  further  to  encourage 
persons  to  adopt  the  new  machines,  Boulton  and 
Watt  in  many  cases  took  the  old  engines  at  much 
more  than  their  real  value;  and  in  some  instances 
erected  machines  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds, 
on  condition  of  being  paid  for  them  when  they 
produced  the  estimated  advantage.      An  apparatus 
was  contrived  for  registering  the  amount  of  work 
done,  by  comparing  the  indications  of  which  with 
ascertained  data  resjpecting  the  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed,  and  calculating  the  saving  by  the  price 
of  coals  in  the  district  in  which  the  engine  was 
erected,  the  amount  of  payment  due  to  the  patentees 
was  ascertained  without  any  vexatious  interference 
on  the  part  of  their  agents.    Thus  everything  was 
so  contrived  as  to  induce  the  public  to  regard  the 

*  SpMsh  of  Mr.  Boalum  at  FncnMOM*  Hall.  lKi4. 
I  t  1ft  Geo  UI.  c.  «1. 

%  The  vahM  of  SoMatoa**  lBpfo?«mcntg  vpoa  the  old  atmofpiiirie 
MglM,  alUioHh  Umm  impcoTonrate  reUtad  cktofly  to  the  propor- 
tioBi  of  its  oampooent  pant,  ii  indicated  Vy  an  olMerration  made  m  a 
laltef  Vf  Watt  to  SiMaton.  in  1778.  in  reply  to  a  pioposliion  Uiat 
Watt  ibonld  gnuit  lioeniea  for  the  uee  of  hia  oondeowr,  to  be  applied 
to  the  atmoepherlc  enxine,  without  the  other  improTcmenti ;  an 
aiiannneBi  which  he  thought  it  wndenl  to  dcc&ne.aa  it  would 
have  mtrodttced  hie  invention  uuoer  unfavourable  eiicumstancee. 
He  wrote  thoi  i  **  We  charge  our  pibAte  in  proportion  to  the  eavlQg 
made  in  fuel  by  our  en|dnef  when  compared  with  a  common  one 
which  bunu  the  mme  kind  of  coaU;  we  ask  one-third  of  then 
taviagt,  to  be  paid  me  mmnally,  or  half*yearly ;  the  payment  being 
ndcemable  in  the  option  of  our  employer,  at  ten  years'  purchase ; 
and  when  the  coals  are  low  priced  we  nould  also  make  wme  charge 

Ihaemndo 


. In  all  these  eomparieona  onr  own  iuteiesi  i 

as  except  your  improved  engines,  unless  we  wexe  allowed  a  gieater 
proportion  of  the  snTlagt.*— X«nlMr'  en  tAe  SttamEitgae,  7tii  9ih^ 


invention  favourably;  and  this  fair  and  liberal 
conduct  met  with  its  reward.  In  one  instance 
alone,  at  the  Chacewater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where 
three  very  large  engines  were  erected,  the  saving  of 
coals  was  so  great  that  the  proprietors  agreed  ta 
pay  800/.  per  annum  for  each  engine,  as  a  com- 
promise for  the  patentees'  share.  .  It  has  been 
stated  that  upwards  of  47,000/.  wfre  spent  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  before  they  received  any  remu- 
neration. 

The  engines  hitherto  alluded  to  were,  almost 
without  exception,  used  merely  fur  pumping  water ; 
although,  in  a  few  instances,  the  water  so  raised 
was  employed  for  turning  a  water-wheel,  in  order 
to  obtain  rotatory  motion.  When  used  for  this 
purpose,  no  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  power  being  applied  iu  the 
downward  stroke  only.  Watt  was  well  aware  that 
the  utility  of  the  steam-engine  could  not  be  fully 
developed  until  it  was  made  capable  of  producing 
rotation;,  and,  out. of  many  contrivances  which  he 
suggested  for  the  purpose,  he  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered none  equal  to  the  common,  crank.  But 
this,  if  applied  to  the  ordinary  engine,  would  have 
required  a  very  heavily  loaded  fly-wheel  to  keep 
up  the  motion  imparted  by  the  separate  impulses 
of  the  piston  ;  to  avoid  which  he  proposed  to  use 
two  enginei,  working  distinct  cranks  on  the  same 
axle.  While  Watt's  attention  was  devoted  to  other 
points,  patents  were  obtained  about  1779  and 
1780,  by  Wasbrough  and  Pickard,  for  converting 
the  fdtemating  rectilinear .  motion  of  the  piston 
into  a  rotatory  one ;  the  plan  of  the  latter  person 
being  the  simple  crank  and  fly  wheeL  Thus,  un- 
less he  had  seen  fit  to  contest  Pickard's  patent 
(which  might  have  been  done,  it  is  said,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  common  application 
of  the  crank  in  other  machines,  as  the  knife- 
grinder*s  wheel  and  the  turning-lathe,  but  also  on 
the  plea  that  the  parties  who  obtained  the  patent 
received  the  idea  of  using  it  from  a  workman  em- 
ployed by  Watt),  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  ano- 
ther contrivance  for  the  purpose;  and  he  there- 
upon invented  that  known  as  the  sun'Ond'planet 
wheels]  which  was  used  in  his  engines  until  the 
expiration  of  Pickard's  patent,  when  the  crank 
was  substituted  for  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  much  rivalry  existed  respecting  this  simple 
matter,  and  how  many  contrivances  were  suggested 
to  obtain  the  object  now  so  successfully  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  simple  crank.  Many 
persons  seem  to  have  doubted  whether  a  regular 
rotatory  motion  could  be  obtained  Inuuediately  from 
the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  even  Smeaton,  in  a 
report  to  the  navy  board  respecting  the  erection  of 
a  steam-engine  to  work  a  flour-mill  at  Deptford, 
said,  "  I  apprehend  that  no  motion  communicated 
from  the  reciprocating  lever  of  a  fire-engine  can 
ever  produce  a  perfect  circular  motioriy  like  the 
regular  e£9ux  of  water  in  turning  a  water-wheel.*** 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  uniform  rotatory 
motion  was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the 
•aUMUfi'a  A— rd<m<fStontgitfia%y.S8i. 
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double-acting  engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  im* 
pelled  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  by  the  action 
of  steam.  Watt  did  not  patent  this  machine  till 
1782;  though  it  is  said  that  he  showed  a  drawing 
eihibiting  its  principle  when  applying  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  first  patent,  and  that  he  constracted 
one  or  more  such  engines  before  1782 ;  which, 
considering  his  habit  of  trying  and  perfecting  his 
inventions  before  making  them  public,  is  far  from 
improbable.  This  alteration  rendered  necessary 
several  modifications  in  the  construction  of  die  ap- 
paratus, into  the  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter.  Another,  and  a  highly  important 
invention,  the  full  advanti^es  of  which  are  perhaps 
not  realized  even  at  the  present  day,  is  that  of 
working  steam  expansively;  or  cutting  off  the 
access  of  steam  when  the  piston  has  performed 
only  a  part  of  its  stroke,  leaving  it  to  be  propelled 
through  the  remaining  distance  by  the  expansion 
of  the  steam  already  admitted.  This  mode  of 
working  was  tried  at  Soho  in  1776,  but  not  made 
public  till  about  two  years  later.  The  caution 
exercised  by  Watt  in  bringing  any  improvement 
before  the  public  was  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
his  career,  and  may  partly  account  for  his  almost  un- 
exampled success;  but  it  sometimes  led  to  incon- 
venience, owing  to  his  contrivances  becoming 
divulged  before  he  considered  them  ripe  for  pub- 
licity, and  being  claimed  by  others.  His  reputa- 
tion was  doubtless  bene6ted  by  this  circumspect 
procedure;  his  inventions  were  in  general  tho- 
roughly matured  and  perfected  when  given  to  the 
world ;  while  it  was  also,  as  observed  by  Stuart, 
"  of  incalculable  advantage  in  inspiring  confidence 
in  Watt  and  Boulton's  judgment  as  engineers."* 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  improvements  perhaps  un- 
equalled as  the  produce  of  a  single  mind,  the 
steam-engine  was,  during  the  period  now  mider 
review,  elevated  from  an  obscure  and  inconvenient 
machine,  of  very  limited  application,  into  a  power 
which  has  effected  a  complete.revolution  in  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  has  been  well  said  to  be 
second  only  to  printing  in  its  results.  During  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  water-power 
was  the  chief  agent  in  driving  machinery;  the 
motion  obtained  from  wind  being  too  uncertain 
and  irregular  for  most  purposes.  But,  though  the 
improvements  of  Smeaton  and  others  greatly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  hydraulic  machinery,  they 
could  not  overcome  the  inevitable  and  serious  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  droughts  and  floods,  nor  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  establishing  mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  falling  water,  at  whatever  expense,  or 
however  inconvenient  the  locality  might  be  for  the 
business  to  be  carried  on ;  sometimes  rendering  it 
necessary  to  build  villages  for  the  residence  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  factory.  The  necessity  of 
providing  means  to  avoid  a  total  stoppage  in  dry 
seasons,  led,  in  some  instances,  to  the  erection  of 
horse-machinery  to  work  the  mills  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, either  immediately,  or  by  throwing 
back  the  water.  .  The  steam-engines  of  Savery  and 

'   ^AaeaiototoC    earn  Engines,  p.  319. 


Newcomen  were  oceasionally  itted  for  tiiie  pG- 
pose  ;*  but  the  improvements  of  Watt  auperseiki 
such  contrivances;  and,  by  rendering  tiic  eUs- 
blishment  of  factories  independent  of  local  pe«c- 
liarities,  led  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  our  pria- 
cipal  manu&cturing  towns,  and  produced  rcnilk 
which  will  claim  frequent  notice  in  sdbscqaeB: 
chapters. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  early  nae  of  tk 
steam-eneine  in  connexion  with  mining  operadeiB. 
In  the  mmes  of  Cornwall,  in  particular,  tbe  in- 
provements  of  Watt  were  productive  of  the  mm 
important  benefits.  Comparatively  shallow^  as  <m 
mines  were  before  the  general  use  of  ateam-engnxs, 
the  working  of  them  was  greatly  impeded  by  tije 
accumulation  of  water;  and  much  ingenuity  had 
been  exercised  in  devising  means  for  its  removiL 
Water-power  could  be  us«l  for  working  the'  pmnpi 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  from  the  necessity  ef 
opening  mines  where  the  mineral  is  to  be  procmcd 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  without  regard  to  d^ 
possibility  of  procuring  a  fall  of  water  to  work  tbe 
machinery.  The  earlier  sorts  of  steam-engine 
were  used  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  realized  great 
advantages;  but  their  wasteful  consumpdon  of 
fuel  was  a  serious  evil ;  the  coal  used  at  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  being  carried  thither  from  Sootk 
Wales,  and  being  consequently  expensive.  Here, 
therefore,  the  new  engines  were  eagerly  adopted; 
and  down  even  to  the  present  day  Cornwall  ha 
been  distinguished  for  improvements  in  the  econo- 
mical working  of  steam-engines;  which  have  « 
far  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
mines,  that  many  which  but  for  them  must  long 
since  have  been  abandoned  are  now  among  the 
most  productive  mines  worked.  Improx-ements  in 
the  machinery  and  internal  economy  of  mines  were 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
iron  manufacture;  among  which  the  sabstitatiaii 
of  iron  for  wooden  pumps,  and  the  use  of  subter- 
raneous railways  or  tramroads  to  facilitate  tbe  car- 
riage of  the  minerals  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to 
another,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  quantity  of  tin  produced  during  this  period 
increased  regularly,  though  slowly.  For  several 
years  previous  to  1742  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  about  2100  tons ;  and  from  that  time  to  1760, 
about  2750  tons.  Between  1760  and  1770  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  yielded  27,277 
tons,  or  nearly  2728  tons  annually;  the  value 
averaging  66^.  6j.8d.per  ton,  or  180,957/.  6*.  8d 
per  annum.  From  1770  to  1780  the  total  amount 
was  27,498  tons,  being  nearly  2750  tons  per 
annum  ;  and  the  value  averagdl  60/.  2*.  per  too, 
or  165,275/.  annually.  The  next  decennial  period 
exhibits  a  similar  increase  in  quantity,  accompar 
nied  by  a  rise  in  price,  the  average  value  having 
amounted  to  68/.  2^.  per  ton.t 


ploi 
inir 


*  In  1738  a  very  Urge  atmoftpberic  engine  was 'set  up  at  Cham- 

oa'a  copper  and  brass  works,  near  Bristol,  to  raise  water  Ibr  tun* 

\ng  a  number  of  wheels.    This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 

earliest  instances  of  such  an  application  of  the  steam-engine;  bat  it 

was  subsequently  employed  in  a  similar  way  at  the  Colabrook  Dale 

aUd  Carron  iron -works,  at  Soho,  and  in  manynthecer"'^"-'^ 

■  ~    -    -       -     .   --    -       "  -  Mining.'j 
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The  produce  of  copper  increased  rupidly  during 
this  period.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
supply  ivas  so  much  augmented  by  the  discovery 
of  a  copper-mine  in  Cumberland,  that  copper  be- 
gan to  be  exported.*  The  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  which  have  long  formed  the  principal  mineral 
-wealth  of  Cornwall  were  neglected  till  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  partly  from  the  ore  being  con- 
founded with  worthless  iron  pyrites,  and  therefore 
thrown  aside  as  rubbish  whenever  it  was  met  with ; 
and  partly  from  its  usually  lying  at  a  greater  depth 
than  tin,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  search. 
The  copper-mines  of  Anglesea  began  to  be  worked 
in  1762,  but  for  some  time  after  that  date  they 
were  not  very  productive.  The  copper-mine  at 
Ecton  Hill,  Staffordshire,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  stated  in  the  ^liual  Register  for 
1769  to  have  given  employment  at  that  time  to 
more  than  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; and  to  have  yielded  an  annual  profit  of 
from  8000/.  to  10,000/.  This  mine  is  said  to 
have  been  then  the  deepest  in  Great  Britain.t 

A  statement  given  in  Rees's  Cyclopesdia,  art. 
"  Mining,"  showing  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  copper  ore  raised  from  the  Cornish  mines  from 
1726  to  1775,  indicates  the  rapid  extension  of  this 
branch  of  mining  industry.  The  probable  annual 
amount  of  fine  copper  is  added,  because  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore  is  so  variable  that  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  ore  raised  does  not  indicate  with 
certainty  the  quantity  of  copper  produced.  From 
this  document  it  appears  that  in  the  ten  years  from 
1726  to  1735,  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  was 
64,800  tons;  its  average  value  7/.  15*.  lOd.  per 
ton;  and  the  total  value  for  the  ten  years 
473,500/.J  The  fine  copper  produced  was  pro- 
bably about  700  tons  annually.  From  1736  to 
1745  the  ore  raised  was  75,250  tons;  average 
value  7/.  8;.  6d.  per  ton;  and  total  value  560,106/. 
The  quantity  of  fine  copper  was  about  830  tons 
annually.  From  1746  to  1755  the  ore  raised  was 
98,790  tons;  value  7/.  8s.  per  ton;  total  value 
731,457/.;  the  fine  copper  produced  annually 
about  1080  tons.  From  1756  to  1765,  the  ore 
raised  was  169,699  tons,  value  7/.  6* .  6(/.  per  ton ; 
total  value  1,243,045/.;  the  fine  copper  produced 
annually,  about  1800  tons.  From  1766  to  1776, 
the  ore  raised  was  264,273  tons,  value  6/.  14^.  6d. 
per  ton ;  total  value  1,778,337/. ;  thej  fine  copper 
produced  annually,  about  2650  tons. 

Another  account  §  gives  a  larger  quantity  as  the 
produce  of  the  Cornish  mines — making  it  3450 
tons  annually  from  1771  to  1775;  3310  tons  from 

•  Plct  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 1. "? 

t  It  may  not  b6  amiss  to  observe  that,  in  a  note  appended  to  the 
paper  from  which  the  abow  paraculars  are  Ukeii,  it  u  stated  that  it 
vas  sapposed  there  were  no  less  than  forty  thousand  working  miners 
daily  under  ground  in  the  tln^ines  (possibly  intended  to  cmbraoo 
the  couper-mines  akm)  of  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  as  many,  if  not 
more,  in  other  works  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  in  Great  Britain  ;— 
an  estimate  apparently  very  erroneous,  whether  tested  by  the  value 
of  the  metal  j^odnced,  or  by  the  present  sUlistics  of  the  county.  In 
1831  the  number  of  adult  males  in  Curnwall  employed  in  labour  not 
agricnltural  was  under  twenty-three  thousand. 

X  The  small  disagreement  between  the  price  per  ton  and  the  total 
value  of  the  ore  raised  may  be  aocountied  for  in  various  ways. 

I  Fumy  Cyelopcsdia,  art.  •  Copper,* 


1776  to  1780 ;  and  3990  tons  from  1781  to  1785. 
The  price  of  copper  was  materially  reduced  about 
1773  by  the  increased  produce,  owing  to  the  open- 
ing of  new  mines.  In  1730  the  price  was  about 
130/.  per  ton;  in  1772,  100/. ;  and  in  1781,  79/. 
It  soon  rose  to  84/.,  and  continued  about  that  sum 
for  several  years. 

The  general  introduction  of  the  steam-engine 
was  an  important  aid  in  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  coal-mining,  although,  from  the  unli- 
mited supply  of  fuel  here,  the  old  engines  main- 
tained their  ground  much  longer  in  collieries  than 
in  other  works.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  application  of  this,  power  to  the 
drainage  of  the  mines,  which  was  formerly  efiectkl 
by  the  labour  of  men  and  horses,  it  was  productive 
of  a  material  change  in  the  method  of  extracting 
the  produce,  and  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  In 
many  of  the  early  coal-mines  this  was  done  by 
means  of  inclined  planes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pit — the  coal  being  carried  up  in  baskets  by  men, 
and  even  women,  who  were  often  employed  in  this 
severe  and  degrading  species  of  labour.  Even 
long  after  it  became  customary  to  raise  the  coal  by 
means  of  machinery,  by  drawing  it  in  baskets  up 
a  vertical  shaft,  women  were  employed  to  carry  it 
from  distant  parts  of  the  mine  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  account  given  by  Arthur  Young  of  the 
colliery  at  Worsley,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  affords  an  example  of  the  superior 
arrangements  that  were  in  course  of  being  intro- 
duced in  his  time.  Here,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
page,  when  alluding  to  the  canal  formed  as  a  com- 
munication between  this  colliery  and  Manchester, 
small  boats  were  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
the  mine  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  which  served  also 
to  drain  the  works.  Some  of  the  seams  or  veins 
of  coal  were  above,  and  others  below,  the  level  of 
this  tunnel.  As  fast  as  the  coal  was  excavated  the 
space  cleared  was  formed  into  arched  passages  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  coal  to  the  tunnel.  **  This,'* 
says  Young,  "  is  done  in  little  four-wheeled  wag- 
gons, which  contain  ten  cwt.  of  coals,  and  are 
pushed  along  by  a  man  setting  his  head  and  hands 
against  them  (the  road  being  laid  on  purpose  for 
it).  The  roads  all  lead  to  the  tunnel.  When  the 
man  with  the  waggon  comes  over  a  well  (of  which 
there  are  several)  that  is  sunk  from  the  road 
through  the  arch  of  the  tunnel,  and  under  which 
the  boats  are  fixed,  he  stops  on  a  framework  of 
wood,  which  turns  on  pivots,  and  is  so  contrived 
that,  upon  drawing  up  a  part  of  one  end  of  the 
waggon,  some  of  the  coals  drop  out,  and  then  the 
waggon  is  tilted  up,  and  all  ^e  rest  follow  them, 
falling  into  the  boat  either  promiscuously,  or  di- 
rected through  a  tube  to  fill  a  box  at  a'  time,  at 
pleasure ;  which  work  is  performed  almost  instan- 
taneously, and  the  waggon  sent  off  again  for  a  fresh 
cargo.  But  as  the  arches  (roads)  through  the  mine 
in  many  places  cross  each  other,  it  there  would  have 
been  impracticable  for  a  man  to  push  so  great  a 
weight  around  a  turning ;  to  remove  which  objection 
the  square  of  the  floor  in  the  cross  of  the  joads  is  all 
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ofwoodfSnd  tuHM  upon  a  eentnl  pivot  of  iron,  to 
that,  the  man  stopping  when  the  wi^;goD  comet 
exactly  on  to  the  aqnare,  and  turning  it  ^  it  faces 
the  rotd  he  is  to  go,  he  then  poshes  on  without  the 
least  interruption.  The  cods  that  arise  in  the 
branches  of  the  mine  belcw  the  tnnnd  are  drawn 
up  through  wells  into  those  above  it,  and  then 
oonveyed,  Uke  the  rest,  in  waggons  to  the  boats.''* 
The  contrivance  here  describei,  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  waggons  round  a  turning,  appears 
to  have  been  t&  original  of  the  tum^tabU  used  so 
extensively  and  found  so  .convenient  in  our  mo- 
dem railway-stations. 

From  the  Annual  Register  for  1760  it  would 
appear  that  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines  by  means 
of  a  large  fire  on  the  surface,  supplied  with  air  by 
wooden  trunks  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  mine, 
was  then  a  recent  improvement;  and  that  it  en- 
abled manv  mines  to  be  worked  which  hsd  been 
formerly  mndoned  owmg  to  the  accumulation  of 
foul  air. 

The  importance  attained  by  the  coal-trade  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  on  occasion  of 
riots  among  the  coal-workers  about  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland,  in  1765,  about  six  hundred  ships  and 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  in  Newcastle,  Sunder- 
land, and  London,  were  thrown  idle.t  Arthur 
Young  states  that  Uie  people  employed  in  the  coal- 
mines about  Newcastle  were  **  prodigiously  nume- 
rous, amounting  to  many  thousands ;"  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men  being  from  one  to  four  shillings  a 
day  and  their  firing.f  This  was  about  the  year 
1770.  In  1761  there  were, according  to  Anderson, 
five  or  six  thousand  kecimen  employed  on  the  river 
Tyne,  in  conveying  coal  to  the  ships  in  keels  or 
lighters.§ 

The  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  London  in  1762 
amount^  to  570,774  chaldrons ;  which  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  brought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  In  1772,  725,008  chaldrons  were  im- 
ported to  London,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
quantity  in  any  prerious  year ;  in  the  next  seven 
years  the  average  importation  was  650,170  chal- 
drons ;  and  in  the  five  years  ending  March,  1785, 
675,995  chaldrons  annually.H 

During  the  space  of  time  now  under  review  the 
iron  manufacture  of  this  country  made  great  ad- 
vances, and  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
manv  other  branches  of  industry.  The  extension 
of  this  manufacture  in  earlier  times  had  been 
seriously  impeded  by  the  destruction  of  forests  oc- 
casioned by  the  increase  of  population  and  agri- 
culture ;%  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George 
III.  that  our  immense  stores  of  mineral  fuel  were 
rendered  extensively  available,  instead  of  charcoal, 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  iron  ore.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  acts  of  parliament  were'  passed  to  re- 
strict the  felling  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of 


•  Six  Month**  Tour.  vol.  lU.  i»p.  tM,  it7. 

t  Macphcnon't  AniiaU  of  ComiiMicv,  toI.  III.  p.  4fl0. 
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making  iron,  and  to  prohibit  tfe 
new  iroD-worfca  widiin  twcnty-lwo  milca 
don;    and  the  prohibitioo  was 
tended  to  every  part  of  the  counties  of  SaiTvej,  Ka^ 
and  Sussex.    An  additioDal  reason  far  " 
mteriercnoe  to  prevent  Uie  total  destxocci 
her  waa  alfinded  by  the  growing  impovtaoiee  of  the 
navy.    These  draunstanoes  led  to  the  _ 
tion  of  sevcnl  plana  lor  the  anbatitatioo  ci 
coal,  of  which  that  patented   by  Ijord 
early  in  the  aeventeenth  century  appeaow  to  hnt 
hem  considered  of  importance,  as  it  was  exeiu^M 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  psaird  in  tbe  teiga 
of  Jamea  I.  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies**    Lord 
Dudley  constructed  a  blast-litmace,  in  wliicfa  hii 
proceaa  of  smelting  waa  carried  on,  tbongh  on  a 
verv  limited  acale;  but  he  became  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  manufacturers,  and  his  works  were 
destroved  by  a  mob,  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
hare  mated  to  the  commission  of  this  ootiage. 
The  manufiicturen  on  the  old  system   doabtkn 
foresaw  the  removal  of  the  iron  manufiurtore  fnm 
its  accustomed  localitiea  tothose  in  which  cool  wai 
abundant;  and  their  desire  to  retain  the  prolitahk 
monopoly  in  their  own  hands,  combining  with  old 
prejudices,  may  account  for  the  length  of  time  thst 
elapsed  bdfore  the  use  of  coal  became  at  all  oooi* 
mon.     In  1719,  a  century  after  Lord  Dudley  ob- 
tained his  patent,  the  writer  of  a  tract  quoted  ia 
Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  statea    **  that 
the  waste  and  deBtruction  of  the  woods    in  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  Worcester^  Here- 
ford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Salop,  by  these 
iron-works,  is  not  to  be  imagined;  and  that,  if 
aome  care  be  not  taken  to  preserve  our  timber 
from  theae  consuming  fumacea,  there  will  not  be 
oak  enough  left  to  supply  the  rcfpl  navy  and  our 
mercantile  shipping;  that  within  theae  aixty  yean 
Ireland  was  b^r  stocked  with  oak  timber  dnn 
we  now  are;  but  the  iron-works  since  set  up  there 
have,  in  a  few  years,  swept  awav  the  wood  to  that 
dtgne  that  they  have  not  amall  atuff  enough  left 
to  produce  bark  for  their  tanning,  nor  timber  fa- 
common  uses ;  insomuch  that  at  present  they  are 
forced  to  have  bark  from  England,  and  building 
timber  from  Norwav,  &c.,  and  to  suffer  their  laige 
hides  to  be  exported,  untanned,  to  Holland,  Ger- 
many, &c.'*    From  Home's  Essays  concerning 
Inm  mi  Steel,  a  little  work  publiahed  in  177^ 
which  contains  some  curious  information  req)eet- 
ing  the  improrements  then  taking  place  in  die 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  it  appears  that  the 
difficulty  of  converting  coal  into  coke  of  soitable 
quality  was  an  important  obstacle  to  the  progreaa 
of  the  manufacture  down  even  to  the  date  of  his 
publication.      Further  difficulties  were  occa»ioned 
by  the  less  combustible  character  of  coke  as  cobh 
pared  with  charcoal,  and  its  diflferent  chemical 

•  The  act  ftUodad  to— tlJac.  I.  c  S-doKribei  aiispMmlw«<« 
gnat  or  privilego  for  or  onocemlBf  tho  meltiaff  of  inM-nrer.  mi 
of  Baking  the  mim  into  CMt-worlu  or  bars,  wtth  iicmli  orjH* 
OMlft.  by  hi*  majaity'i  letter*  petenti,  under  the  gnat  wal  of  Eiif> 
land,  bearing  date  the  twentieth  day  of  Febcnnry.  in  the  niaeMnth 
year  of  hit  m^ty't  tdgn  of  EngUnd*  mado  or  giaalrdlo  Edvaid 
Lord  Dudley,"  Im: 
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properties.    Alterations  in  the  form  and  manage- 
metit  of  the  furnace  were  required,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  a  more  copious  and  powerful 
injection  of  air,  in  order  to  use  coke  for  smelting. 
Ignorance  as  to  the  real  causes  of  failure  operated 
long  and  seriously  in  impeding  the  progress  of  this 
desirable  improvement ;  "  but  all  difficulties  were 
at  ienj^ii  surmounted  by  enlarging  the  height  of 
the  blast-furnace,  so  as  to  prolong  the  descent  and 
contact  of  the  ore  and  coke ;  and  more  especially 
by  the  eventual  application  of  the  steam-engine, 
which  rendered  the  working  of  the  blowing  ma- 
chinery at  once  regular  and  powerful."*    The  use 
of  the  steam-engine  for  this  purpose  is  very  im- 
portant in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  capable  of  working  the  blast  under 
all  contingencies  of  drought  and  flood ;   for  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  a  furnace  haye  become  a  solid  mass, 
owing  to  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  blast.t 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
that  pit-coal  was  extensively  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wood  and  charcoal  in  blast-furnaces,  and 
probably  several  years  later  before  its  use  became 
general  in  our  iron  manufactures.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  and  other  improvements,  and  the 
greatly  extended  demand  for  iron  occasioned  by 
the  increased  use  of  machinery,  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  several  considerable  ir(m-works  during 
the  present  period. 

The  Carron  Works,  which  were  among  the 
earliest  where  iron-stone  was  smelted  by  pit-coal, 
were  founded  by   Dr.  John   Roebuck,   who  had 
made  some  discoveries  by  which  that  operation 
might  be  facilitated.     His  capital  being  employed 
in  other  works,  especially  in  the  manufactory  for 
oil  of  vitriol  at  Prestonpans  (which  will  be  further 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page),  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  construct  iron-works  on  a  limited  scale  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  establishment. 
But  the  experiments  of  Roebuck  led  to  such  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  success,  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  encouraged  to  project  extensive  works  for  the 
smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron.     The  required 
capital  was  subscribed  by  relations  and  friends, 
and  Roebuck  selected  a  convenient  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire.    This 
site  possessed  the  important  advantage  of  having 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  while  the  river  supplied  water-power  for 
impeUing  the  machinery,  and  navigable  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.     Smeaton  was  employed  to 
superintend  ihe  construction  of  the  water-wheels, 
blowing-machinery,  &c.;  and  Watt  also  assisted 
in  a  similar  manner,  though  probably  at  a  later 
date.    The  first  furnace  was  blown  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1160;  and  the  works  soon  at- 
tained importance  and  cdebrity.      A  great  im- 
provement introduced  subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
the  works  consisted  m  supplying  a  blast  from 
three  or  four  cylinders,  which  was  much  more  re- 

*  Eney.  Erit.,  ait. '  Iroa-maUag.' 
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gular  than  that  obtained  from  bellows.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  precisely  how  far  Roebuck  de- 
serves credit  for  invention  as  regards  the  improved 
processes  introduced  at  Carron,  because  many 
plans  had  been  suggested,  and  experiments  made, 
before  the  establishment  of  these  works ;  but  in  the 
memoir  of  liis  life  by  Jardine,*  from  which  the 
preceding  particulars  are  condensed,  it  is  observed 
that  he  was  certainly  *'  among  the  first  who,  by 
means  of  pit-coal,  attempted  to  refine  crude  or  pig- 
iron,  and  to  make  bar-iron  of  it,  instead  of  doing 
it  by  charcoal,  which  was  the  former  practice." 
The  Carron  Works  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industry  of  Scotland,  giving  employment  to  some 
hundreds  of  persons,  and  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  other  iron-works.  Their  pro- 
prietors were  also  foremost  among  the  promoters 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  was  pro- 
jected a  few  years  after  they  were  brought 
into  operation.  The  importance  speedily  attained 
by  these  works  is  indicated  by  what  is  stated 
by  Macpherson,  under  the  year  1777,  by  which 
time,  he  tells  us,  the  exportation  of  the  Car- 
ron manufactures  was  become  of  great  national 
importance  : — "  Their  great  guns,  which  were  cast 
solid,  and  bored  by  a  drill  worked  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  river  Carron,  were  exported  to  Russia, 
Denmark,  Spain,  &c. ;  and  the  quantities  were  so 
considerable  that  the  government  was  unwilling 
to  let  them  be  carried  in  ordinary  ships,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  American  cruisers. 
The  company(of  proprietors  of  the  Carron  Works) 
thereupon  fitted  out  a  stout  ship  o^  their  own,  pro- 
perly armed  and  manned,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing to  Spain  three  hundred  iron  guns  from  three 
to  twenty-four  poundcr8."t  It  is  observed  that 
this  is  a  specimen  of  the  cargoes  shipped  by  this 
great  manufacturing  company,  who  about  this  time 
supplied  Spain,  Russia,  and  several  other  foreign 
coimtries  with  great  guns.|  The  war  increased 
the  demand  for  their  iron  ballast,  which  was  uni- 
versally used  in  the  navy,  and  also  in  many  mer- 
chant-ships. About  this  time  their  stoves,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  were 
coming  into  use. 

Contemporary  notices  of  other  iron- works  indi" 
cate  the  activity  of  the  manufacture  during  this 
period.  Young§  mentions  one  about  ^wt  miles 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which,  he  says,  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufactories 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  At  this  establishment 
several  hundred  persons  were  employed,  their 
wages  amounting  to  20,000/.  a-year.  The  ordi- 
nary workmen  earned  from  1; .  to  2s,  6d.  a-day. 
It  appears  that  foreign  iron  was  principally  used 
here,  three  vessels  being  employed  in  importing 
the  metal  from  the  Baltic,  each  making  ten  voyages 
yearly,  and  bringing  seventy  tons  at  a  time;    This 

*  In  the  Tnneactione  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  toI.  ir. 

t  AuiAls  ol'  Commerce.  toI.  iii.  p.  60B. 

i  Macpherson  speaks  of  the  Cairon  Company  alao  supplying  the 
demand  m  Britam ;  but.  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  para* 
graph,  our  national  arsenals  were  supplied  with  cannon  at  this  time 
from  the  foundries  of  South  Wales. 
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makes  2100  tons  annually;  besides  which  it  is 
stated  that  500  tons  were  freighted  in  other  ships. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  American  iron  was  used 
at  these  works,  and  it  was  considered  superior, 
for  some  purposes,  to  that  brought  from  Sweden. 
They  used  annually  1000  bolls  of  coal  of  sixteen 
bushels  each.  The  articles  enumerated  as  manu- 
fectured  here  are  anchors,  which  were  made  as 
high  as  10  cwt.,  carriages  for  cannon,  hoes,  spades, 
axes,  hooks,  chains,  &c. ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
principal  work  was  for  exportation,  particularly  for 
the  East  India  Company.  Rolling- machinery, 
scissors  for  cutting  bars  of  iron,  cranes  for  moving 
anchors  to  and  from  the  fire,  and  a  tilt-hammer,  are 
mentioned  by  Young,  who,  nevertheless,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  much  labour  might  be  saved  by 
the  further  use  of  machinery. 

The  same  writer  visited  the  iron-works  at  Ro- 
therham,  in  Yorkshire,  which  supplied  both 
wrought  and  cast  iron ;  the  former  being  partly 
for  use  at  SheflSeld.  He  observes:  "Near  the 
town  are  two  collieries,  out  of  which  the  iron-ore 
is  dug,  as  well  as  the  coals  to  work  it  with :  these 
collieries  and  works  employ  together  near  500 
hands."*  According  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,' 
many  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  navy  in  the  Ame- 
rican and  French  wars  were  made  at  this  town. 

The  use  of  pit-coal  in  the  preparation  of  iron 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  iron-manufacture  in 
South  Wales.  About  1755  the  first  smelting  fur- 
nace was  erected  at  Cyfarthfa,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  who 
obtained  a  long  lease  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines  in 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  This  gentle- 
man contracted  with  government,  during  the  Ame- 

i  •  SixJtfonthB^Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 


rican  war,  for  the  supply  of  cannon  to  the  arsenals, 
from  which,  and  other  similar  undertakings,  he 
ultimately  realised  a  large  fortune.  At  the  dose  of 
the  war  the  contract  was  transferred  to  the  Camm 
works ;  but  in  the  mean  time  several  other  exten- 
sive works  had  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cyfarthfa.* 

Owing  to  the  improved  quality  of  iron,  and  the 
cheapness  consequent  on  the  use  of  coal,  it  wai 
brought  into  use  for  many  new  purposes.  Cast- 
iron,  which  from  its  brittleness  and  unsound  texture 
had  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  was  now 
often  made  to  take  the  pface  of  brass  or  of  wroughl- 
iron.  Smeaton  made  the  first  great  axis  of  a  wind- 
mill of  this  material  in  1151,  and  continued  the 
practice;  though  without  any  great  advantage  in 
point  of  durability,  until  he  procured  his  castings 
from  Carron.  In  1769  he  made  the  first  axis  of  a 
water-wheel  at  this  establishment ;  and  he  subse- 
quently used  cast-iron  for  coe-wheels,  shafts,  and 
framing  generally,  wherever  he  was  left  at  Jibertj 
to  choose  his  materials.t  The  introduction  of 
steam-engines  led  to  improvements  in  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  both  wrought  and  cast  iron  for  tlie  con- 
struction of  the  machinery  and  the  boilers.  Some 
large  boilers  are  mentioned  by  Stuart,  formed  of 
cast-iron,  under  the  direction  of  Smeaton,  which 
indicate  an  advanced  state  of  the  art.  The  applica- 
tion of  cast-iron  to  bridge-building  dates  from  this 
period ;  the  first  iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale  erected 
m  this  or  any  other  country  being  that  over  the  Se- 
vern at  Colebrook  Dale,  which  was  constructed 
under  an  act  of  the  year  1176.1     It  consiste  of  a 

f  •  Ptenny  CvclopadU,  art.  •  Merthyr  TydvU.' 
t  Stuurt't  Anecdotes  of  Steam  Engines,  p.  304. 
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single  arch  of  more  than  100  feet  span,  composed 
of  ^five  ribs,  the  roadway  being  supported  by  a 
flooring  of  cast-iron  plates.  The  construction  will 
be  better  understood  from  the  annexed  view,  copied 
from  a  print  published  coon  after  the  completion 
of  the  bridge,  than  from  a  lengthened  description. 
The  total  weight  of  metal  used  is  3784  tons.  This 
bridge  was  completed  in  1779,  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  several  others,  some  of  which  are 
of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

In  1785  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  had 
attained  such  importance  that  an  act*  was  passed 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  any  of  the  tools  or 
engines  used  in  them.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory  data  from  which  the  amount  of  iron 
manufactured  during  this  period  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Foreign  iron  was  still  imported  ip  con- 
siderable quantities.  It  l^as  been  stated  that  in 
1781  more  than  50,000  tons  of  iron  were  imported 
from  Russia  and  Sweden;  but  that  the  average 
annual  importation  during  the  twelve  preceding 
years  had  not  exceeded  26,000  tons  from  Russia, 
and  16,000  tons  from  Sweden,  or  42,000  tons  in 
all.t 

The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
were  greatly  extended  during  the  last  century,  al- 
though we  do  not  possess  satisfactory  data  to  enable 
us  to  trace  their  progress.  The  very  early  esta- 
blishment of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  at  the 
former  place  is  indicated  by  Chaucer's  description 
of  the  miller  of  Trompington,  where  he  says, 

*'  A  Sheffield  UiwitUe  ban  be  in  hU  bote ;" 

from  which  it  would  appear  that  Sheffield  knives, 
or  whittlesy  were  famous  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  Writing  of  this  town  under  the  date  1761, 
Anderson  says,  "  There  are  above  600  master  cut- 
lers there,  who  are  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of 
the  cutlers  of  Hallamshire,  of  which  district  in 
Yorkshire  Sheffield  is  the  principal  town."  The 
place  is  stated  to  employ  about  40,000  persons  in 
her  iron  manufactures,  though  not  all  resident  in 
the  town4  When^ Arthur  Young  visited  Sheffield, 
about  1770,  the  town  contained  about  30,000  in- 
habitatits,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Of  the 
various  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cutlery,  the  grinders  are  stated  to  have 
made  the  greatest  earnings — from  18*.  to  20*.  per 
week — owing  chiefly  to  the  danger  attending  their 
employment.  The  grindstones,  which  were  of 
great  dimensions,  were  often  turned  by  water- 
wheels,  the  velocity  being  increased  by  a  train  of 
toothed  wheels,  until  it  became  so  great  that  the 
stones  occasionally  flew  to  pieces,  killing  or  wound- 
ing the  men  near  them.  The  danger  was  some- 
what diminished  by  a  contrivance  then  recently 
introduced,  by  which  the  fragments  were  pre- 
vented, in  such  a  case,  from  flying  off  except  in 
one  direction.  In  other  branches  the  workmen 
earned  from  1*.  6rf.  to  2s.  a-day,  and  the  razor- 

•  25  Geo.  n  I.e.  67. 
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polishers  as  much  as  lOs.  6d.*  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  following  enumeration  of  articles  made 
at  Sheffield  was  published,t  in  which  it  may  be 
observed  that  saws  are  omitted,  probably  by  inad- 
vertence : — "  The  principal  manufactures  here  are 
knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors,  lancets,  phleams, 
files,  edge-tools  for  carpenters,  shears,  &c.,  metal 
and  horn  buttons ;  and  of  late  years  various  kinds 
of  goods  have  been  plated  with  silver,  such  as 
knives,  buttons,  buckles,  snuff-boxes,  tweezer-cases, 
toothpick-cases,  saucepans,  coffee-pots,  cups,  tan- 
kards, candlesticks,  &c.  &c.  &c.  There  is  likewise 
reason  to  believe  that  here  were  first  made  snuff- 
boxes, candlesticks,  &c.,  of  a  sort  of  coal  called 
kennel  or  channel-pgal^  formerly  got  near  this 
place." 

The  •♦plalingf-work,"  which,  with  "  the  cutlery, 
the  lead-works,  ^nd  the  silk-mill,"  formed  the 
great  branches  of  industry  ^t  Sheffield,  employed, 
according  to  Young,  soin^  Hundreds  of  hands,  in- 
cludipff  many  girls,  whq  earned  from  4s,  6d.  to  as 
muph.  in  >ome  cases,  as  9s,  a-week.  No  men  re- 
ceived less  than  9s.  a-week,  and  some  earned  60/. 
a-year.  The  day's  work,  including  the  hours  of 
cessation,  was  thirteen  hours.|  The  amount  of 
plate  manufactured  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
was  so  considerable  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  1773§  appointing  wardens  and  assay- 
masters  for  each  of  those  towns. 

The  extent  to  which  the  peculiar  manufactures  of 
Birmingham  were  carried  on  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign  is  indicated  by  Anderson's  notice 
of  that  place  in  the  year  1 761.  He  says  that  this 
town  '^  is,  through  the  general  increase  of  our  na- 
tional commerce,  gradually  grown  up,  more  espe- 
cially of  later  years,  to  the  magnitude  of  a  consider- 
able city ;  by  means  of  her  vast,  numerous,  and 
most  ingenious  manufactures  of  iron,  Eteel,  and 
brass,  or  hardware,  in  an  almost  endless  variety ; 
such  as  enamelled,  landscaped,  and  polished  steel 
snuff-boxes,  keys,  locks,  hinges,  buckles,  buttons, 
&c.,  not  only  for  supplying  ourselves  and  our  fo- 
reign plantations,  but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  therewith.  This  very  busy  place  is  reckoned 
to  contain  at  least  50,000  inhabitants. "||  The 
establishment  of  the  Soho  works,  near  Birming* 
ham,  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  manufactures  in  metal  at  this  period.  About 
1757  a  small  water-mill  for  rolhng  metal  was 
established  on  this  spot,  which  was  previously  a  bar- 
ren, uncultivated  heath ;  a  lease  of  the  ground  for 
99  years  having  been  granted  for  the  purpose.  In 
1762  Matthew  Boulton,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
hardwareman  of  Birmingham,  purchased  the  lease 
and  buildings,  rebuilt  the  mill  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
removed  his  manufactory  of  steel  toys  from  Bir- 
mingham to  this  place.  He  expended  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  had  been  accumulated  by  his 
father,  in  the  erection  of  workshops  and  dwellings, 

•  Six  MonOu*  Tour.  vol.  I.  pn.  IM,  194. 

t  Tour  throiidi  the  Island  of  Great  Uritaiu,  originally  written  by 
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BovLTOM  AHn  Watt's  WoRSt  at  Sobo.    From  a  View  by  Walker,  179». 


collecting  the  water  of  a  small  stream  into  a  pool, 
in  order  to  make  it  available  as  a  moving  power 
for  a  variety  of  machines  for  manufacturing  arti- 
cles for  which  Birmingham  was  already  famous. 
An  account  of  this  establishment,  given  in  a  work 
before  quoted,  states  that  "  The  building  consists 
of  four  squares,  with  shops,  warehouses,  &c.,  for 
1000  workmen,  who,  in  a  great  variety  of  branches, 
excel  in  their  different  departments,  not  only  in 
the  fabrication  of  buttons,  buckles,  boxes,  trinkets, 
&c.,  in  gold,  silver,  and  a  variety  of  compositions ; 
•  but  in  many  other  arts  long  predominant  in  France, 
which  lose  their  reputation  on  a  comparison  with 
the  product  of  this  place."*  But  the  principal  in- 
terest attached  to  Soho  arises  from  its  connexion 
with  the  introduction  of  what  Mr.  Huskisson  well 
termed  "a  powerful  moral  lever  in  forwarding  the 
great  cause  of  civilization" — the  steam-engine, 
which  here  received  those  grand  improvements 
that  exerted  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  industry 
of  the  nation.  As  the  original  works  extended 
rapidly,  the  power  of  horses  had  to  be  employed 
for  a  time  in  aid  of  the  water-wheel.  Subsequently 
a  steam-engine  on  Savery*s  principle  was  used  to 
return  the  water  to  the  reservoir.  This  application 
of  the  steam-engine  appears  to  have  led  to  the  in- 
timate connexion  of  Boulton  with  its  subsequent 
improvements.  In  or  soon  after  1769  Watt  be- 
came connected  with  Boulton,  and  removed  to 
Soho,  where  he  perfected  his  inventions  and  super- 
intended their  introduction  into  general  use. 

In  noticing  the  difficulties  conquered  by  Watt, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  low  state  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  as  regards  the  construction  of  ma- 

*  Tour  through  Ihe  Iiksd  of  Great  Britain,  8th  edit.,  1778,  vol.  U. 
p.  976. 


chinery,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.     It  has 
been  stated  that  there  were  then  but  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals who  could  bestow  the  requisite  accuracy 
of  workmanship  upon  the  cylinders  of  air-pumps 
of  only  two  inches  diameter.    We  may  conceive 
therefore  what  difficulties  would  arise  when  cylin- 
ders of  the  great  size  required  for  steam-engines 
had  to  be  made,  in  which  the  same  degree  of  pre- 
cision was  desirable.    Although  the  early  engines 
did  not  require  by  any  means  so  much  accuracy  of 
construction  as  those  of  Watt,  their  cylinders  were 
found  very  difficult  to  make,  and  were  consequently 
expensive.    They  were  commonly  made  of  braas, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  that  metal  could  be 
cast  and  bored.  Another  compound  metal,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  unknown,  was  used  instead  of 
brass  in  many  cases,  as  it  was  much  easier  to  run, 
and,  when  properly  managed,  full  as  easy  to  bore. 
It  was  called  spelter^  and  is  said  to  have  been, 
when  cold,  as  brittle  as  glass,  though  a  very  alight 
degree  of  warmth  made  it  pliant  and  easy  to  vr(ff  k.* 
The  brass  cylinder  of  an  engine  erected  in  Scot- 
land in  1127  cost  nearly  250/.,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chine more  than  1200/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
putting  together,  and  of  the  building  in  which  it 
•stood.     Smeaton  estimated  that  a  similar  machine, 
with  a  larger  cylinder,  (formed,  we  presume,  of 
the  material  just  described,)  might  be  made  for 
150/.;   including  pipes  of  iron,  instead  of  eim 
pump-ireet  bound  tcith  hoops,  which  were  uaed 
m  tne  Scotch  engine.t    Cylinders  of  iron  are 
mentioned  by  Desaguliers  as  early  as  1 143,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  were  used  before  the 
adoptk>n  of  mineral  fuel  rendered  iron  cheaper  as 
well  as  better  in  quality  than  at  that  time.     The 
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operation  of  boring  and  polishing  cylinders  and 
pump-barrels  was  performed  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  boring  wooden  pipes,  the  principle  of 
which  was  that  the  pipe  or  cylinder,  placed  on  a 
kind  of  carriage,  should  move  forward  against  the 
borer,  which  consisted  of  cutters  fixed  in  a  solid 
wheel  that  revolved  without  advancing.  This  me- 
thod was  practised  at  several  of  the  new  foundries 
now  called  into  existence,  though  Carron  retained 
the  pre-eminence,  owing  to  the  improved  ma- 
chinery contrived  for  that  establishment  by  Smea- 
ton.  Still  the  apparatus  was  so  far  defective  that 
the  action  of  the  borer  was  influenced  by  irregula- 
rities in  the  casting.  In  a  machine  invented  about 
ms  by  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  the  proprietor  of 
iron- works  at  Bersham,  near  Chester,  this  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  causing  the  borer  to  advance  into 
the  cylinder  along  an  indexible  rod,  which  guided 
its  action  so  completely  that  the  irregularities  of 
casting  became  quite  immaterial,  provided  there 
was  sufficient  thickness  of  metal.  This  and  some 
kindred  inventions  may  be  considered  as  forming 
an  era  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  generally, 
and  especially  of  steam-engines ;  as  they  rendered 
easy  the  construction  of  cylinders  of  five  or  six  feet 
diameter,  and  piston-rods,  &c.,  of  corresponding 
dimensions.  Watt  observed,  in  a  letter  to  Smeaton, 
that  he  could  promise  a  cylinder  of  seventy-two 
inches  diameter,  bored  by  Wilkinson,  that  should 
not  deviate  from  absolute  correctness  in  the  worst 
part  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  thin  sixpence. 
As  all  the  parts  of  Watt's  engines  required  an  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship  then  very  rarely  met  with, 
their  manufacture  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Soho, 
where  machinery  for  the  purpose  wa^  set  up. 
While  this  machinery  was  in  preparation,  Boulton 
wrote  to  Smeaton  respecting  it  as  follows : — *^  We 
are  systematizing  the  business  of  engine-making, 
as  we  haye  done  before  in  the  button-manufactory ; 
we  are  training  up  workmen,  and  making  tools 
and  machines  to  form  the  different  parts  of  Mr. 
Watt's  engines  with  more  accuracy  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  working.  Our  workshop  and 
apparatus  will  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  execute  all 
the  engines  which  are  likely  to  be  soon  wanted  in 
this  country ;  and  it  will  not  be  worth  the  expense 
for  any  other  engineers  to  erect  similar  works,  for 
that  would  belike  building  a  mill  to  grind  a  bushel 
of  com.*** 

The  coining  machinery,  which  subsequently  be- 
came so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  establishment 
at  Soho,  was  brought  into  operation  as  early  as 
1783;  but  of  that  a  further  notice  must  be  de- 
ferred to  a  later  period,  when  it  was  more  exten- 
sively employed. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper 
goods  had  attained  considerable  extent  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  it  appears  to  have  been 
00  imperfectly  carried  on  that  our  productions 
could  not  compete  with  those  of  the  contiiient. 
£yen  lo  late  as  1745  and  1750  it  is  said  that  cop- 

•  JUvd]ieroiitlieSt0uiEiigliie,7theditFp.lM,  IM. 


per  tea-kettles,  saucepans,  and  pots  of  all  sizes 
were  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Hamburg 
and  Holland ;  though  the  character  of  British  ma- 
nufactures was  so  much  improved  afler  that  time 
that  they  not  only  equalled  but  surpassed  those  of 
Germany.*  The  introduction  of  copper  sheathing 
for  ships  is  mentioned  by  Macpherson  as  having 
taken  place  about  1761,  it  being  found  far  better 
than  '^  the  old  sheathing  of  lead,  which  was  clumsy 
and  intolerably  heavy ;  whereas  the  copper  is  neat 
and  much  lighter  than  the  thinnest  sheathing  of 
boards."t  This,  and  the  use  of  copper  bolts  and 
fastenings  in  ship-building,  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  that  metal.  By  the  year  1780  the  use 
of  copper  sheathing  had  become  universal  in  the 
navy ;  and  it  was  considered  so  important  a  part 
of  military  stores,  that  an  actt  was  passed  to  enable 
the  king,  if  necessary,  to  forbid  its  exportation,  or 
even  its  being  carried  by  sea  from  one  British  port 
to  another,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

Another  improvement  connected  with  shipping, 
which  was  introduced  about  1779,  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal-tar,  of  the  origin  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Macpherson : — ^**  The  failure 
of  the  supply  of  tar  from  America  put  the  propri- 
etors of  a  manufacture  of  lamp-black  at  Bristol 
upon  making  experiments  on  the  oil  extracted 
from  pit-coals  in  their  works;  and  they  found 
that,  by  different  degrees  of  boiling,  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  also  of  pitch. 
The  tar,  besides  being  much  cheaper,  proved  com- 
efficacious  in  preserving  the  bottoms  of  ships  from 
the  worm  than  vegetable  tar.  Moreover  the  coal, 
after  the  tar  is  extracted,  becomes  excellent  coke, 
whereby  a  great  saving  is  made  in  many  manufac- 
tures for  which  coal  used  to  be  charred  on  purpose, 
in  which  operation  the  valuable  tar  was  totally  lost 
in  smoke,  as  it  is  in  a  great  measure  in  our  com- 
mon fircs."§  Improvements  were  introduced  in 
tliis  manufacture  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who 
obtained  a  patent  in  1781.  As  some  difficulties 
impeded  the  bringing  his  process  into  operation  in 
the  manner  originally  proposed,  a  new  association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose ;  and  parliament,  in 
consideration  of  the  national  importance  of  the 
object,  and  the  superiority  of  his  process  over  that 
introduced  in  1779,  granted  the  Earl  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  carrying  his  plans  into  efiect  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years.  This  was  by  an  act||  of 
the  year  1785.  The  same  ingenious  nobleman 
introduced  valuable  improvements  in  purifying 
salt  for  curing  meat,  fish,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery,  though  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  useful  arts,  remained  in  a  very 
low  state  in  England  till  the  commencement  of  the 
period  under  review.  The  pottery  district  of 
Staffordshire,  although  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  from  time  immemorial,  appears  to 
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have  produced  nothing  but  coarse  wares  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  even  these  to 
a  limited  extent  only.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
vessels  made  in  this  district  were,  at  that  time,  sold 
only  where  they  could  be  carried  by  hawkers ;  but 
Shaw,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries," endeavours  to  prove  that  the  art  of  pottery 
was  not  in  so  low  a  state  as  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. From  his  account  it  would  appear  that 
pulverized  lead-ore  was  used  for  glazmg  about 
1670;  and  also  that  about  that  time  the  use  of 
saggers^  or  large  vessels  of  coarse  ware  to  con- 
tain the  articles  while  being  burnt  in  the  kiln, 
and  thereby  protect  them  from  injury,  became 
common.  If  this  be  correct,  it  indicates  the  pro- 
duction of  small  and  comparatively  delicate  arti- 
cles at  that  time.  He  states  also  that  a  rude  kind 
of  white  stone-ware  was  produced  about  1685,  by 
Thomas  Miles,  of  Shelton.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eiuhteenth  century,  or,  according  to 
Shaw,  about  1690,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Elers  came  over  from  Holland  and  established 
themselves  at  Bradwell,  in  Staffordshire,  where 
'""Ihoyjntroduced  considerable  improvements  in  the 
art  TPl^e  discovery  of  a  bed  of  red  clay  on  the 
estate  on  which  they  settled  enabled  them  to  intro* 
duce  a  fine  kind  ot  unglazed  red  porcelain ;  and 
to  them  is  usually  attributed  the  introduction  of 
the  method  of  glazing  earthenware  with  salt,  which 
was  long  extensively  practised  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  and  which  they  are  commonly  stated  to 
have  practised  with  brown  stone-ware  only,  the 
white  not  being  introduced  till  a  subsequent 
period.*  Shaw,  however,  while  lie  corroborates 
most  of  the  circumstances  generally  related  of 
these  persons,  states  that  this  process  was  dis- 
covered accidentally  about  1680,t  and  that  it  was 
practised  by  a  potter  named  Palmer,  who  was 
soon  imitated  by  others;  the  articles  produced 
being  common  brown  ware.  The  brothers  Elers 
were  much  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  probably  jealous  of  their 
success  and  the  secrecy  of  their  operations,  though 
the  ostensible  ground  of  opposition  is  commonly 
stated  to  have  been  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
disagreeable  fumos  from  the  kilns  during  the 
process  of  glazing.  The  Messrs.  Elers  in  con- 
sequence left  the  Potteries  ;t  but  their  processes 
were  carried  on  by  a  person  named  Astbury,  who 
became  possessed  of  their  secrets  by  feigning 
mental  imbecility,  and  obtaining  employment  in 
the  works  at  Bradwell,  where  it  appears  that 
ignorant  and  stupid  persons  were  employed  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  in  order  that  the  secrets  of  the 

•  PArkos's  *<  Chemic&l  CateehUm." 

t  The  faUowin^  it  hi*  account  of  Uie  dUoovory :— "  At  Stanley 
Farm  (a  short  mile  from  the  small  pottery  of  Mr.  Palmer,  at  Bag- 
naU,  five  miles  eoak  of  Burslem)  the  servant  of  Mr.  Joseph  Yatea  was 
boiling,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  a  strong  lixivium  of  common  salt,  to  be 
used  some  way  in  curing  pork;  but  during  her  temporary  absence  the 
liquor  effervesced,  ahd  some  ran  over  the  sides  ol  the  vessel,  quickly 
causing  them  to  become  red-hot.  The  muriatic  acid  decompoKed 
the  surface,  and.  when  cold,  the  sidea  were  partially  glazed."— His- 
tmy  of  the  Stqffbrdshire  Potteries,  by  Simem  Shaw,  1829,  pp.  108, 109, 

X  It  appears  probable,  from  Shuw'a  '•  History  of  the  btafford»hire 
Potteries,  •  Uiat  these  persona  were  subaequently  connected  with  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Chelsea. 


manufacture  might  not  be  divulged  ;  and  he  acted 
his  part  so  well  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  he 
desired  without  suspicion. 

The  next  important  improvement  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  this  person,  who,  accotrding  to  the 
commonly  received    account,   was    travelling  on 
horseback  to  London  about  the  year  1720,  when 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  his  horse's  ejea.    An 
ostler  at  Dunstable  thought  he  could  cure  it  fay 
means  of  calcined  flint,  reduced  to  a  powder  ;  and 
accordingly  put  a  common  black  flint  atone  into 
the  fire.    The  potter,  observing  its  whiteness  whea 
taken  out,  conceived  the  idea  of  improving   his 
wares  by  mixing  this  substance  with  the  whitest 
clay  he  could  procure ;   and  therefore  sent  a  num- 
ber of  flints  from  that  neighbourhood,  where  they 
abound  among  the  chalk,  to  his  pottery.     By  mix- 
ing the  calcined  flints  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  he 
succeeded  in  producing  a  white  stone-ware,  very 
superior  to  any  that  had  been  made  before ;  and 
his  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  potters. 
At  first  the  biurnt  flint  was  reduced  to  powder  by 
manual  labour,  and  in  a  dry  state ;  but  the  dust 
caused  so  much  annoyance  and  injury  to  the  per- 
sons employed,  that  a  mill  was  contrived  by  Brind- 
ley*  for  grinding  them  with  water ; — one  instance 
among  many  of  the  application  of  machinery  not 
merely  to  lighten  labour,  but  also  to  render  innox- 
ious a  process  formerly  productive  of  distreasing 
diseases.    The  clay  used  for  making  white  stone- 
ware was  brought  from  Devonshire;   but  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  several  other  spe- 
cies of  earthenware  were  formed  of  the  clajm  £ig 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potteries.    Before  the  mtddto 
of  the  century  table-goods  were  made  in  Stafibrd- 
shire  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  use  ;  bat 
they  were  deficient  in  the  glazing,  which  was  per^ 
formed    by   throwing    salt   into    the    kiln,    that 
being    the    only  process  then  commonly    prac- 
tised;    and  they  were  also  made  rather  with   a 
view  to  cheapness  than  fine  quality  or  elegant  ibnn. 
Superior  kinds  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  for 
the  use  of  the  wealthy,  had  long  been  imported 
from  France  and  Holland;  and  in  1760  white 
stone-ware  far  surpassing  the  English  in  form  and 
quality  began  to  be  imported  from  France  in  con- 
siderable quantities.     Such  was  the  state  of  the 
manufacture  when  Josiah  Wedgwood  commenced 
that  course  of  improvement  by  which  he  eventually 
acquired  both  fame  and  fortune.     In  1763  he  pro- 
duced a  new  kind  of  cream-coloured  ware,  sur- 
passing the  manufactures  of  France  and  Holland  in 
texture  and  durability;  better  able  to  bear  alter- 
nations of  temperature,  and  covered  with  a  brilliant 
impenetrable  glazing.     This   new   manufisu^ture, 
which,  from  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  was  com- 
monly  called  Queens  warc^  being  supplied  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  quickly  became  so  popular 
as  to  supersede  foreign  wares.     The  new  ware  was 
universally  used  by  all  classes  of  society  in  tha 

*  Shaw  mentioni  Uiree  persons  as  claimiDg  a  share  witli  Briodlcr 
in  tlie  honour  of  this  improremcnU— ififter^  of  the  StqgUtkkirt  /V«- 
terieSt  p.  148, 
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country ;  and  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  those  very  countries  whose  productions  it  had 
supplanted  in  England.  The  universal  celebrity 
of  this  kind  of  earthenware,  which  was  known  on 


Jo?iAn  Wedswood.    From  a  Pottnxit  by  Gi*orge  Stubbs. 

the  continent  as  English  ware^  is  testified  by  an 
eminent  foreigner,  M.  Faujas  Saint- Fond,  who, 
writing  about  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  says,  '*  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its 
solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  of  sus- 
taining the  action  of  fire,cit8  fine  glaze,  impene- 
trable to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given 
rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  so  universal,  that 
in  travelling  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden,  or 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of 
France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English 
ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  sup- 
plied with  it,  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for 
the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  America. '•*  But  this  was  by  no 
means  the  only  product  of  the  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance of  Wedgwood.  By  seeking  for  and 
combining  various  kinds  of  clay,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  colouring  substances,  he  was  en- 
abled to  produce  ornamental  works  of  great  beauty, 
of  many  different  colours  and  qualities.  Thus,  he 
made  cameos,  medallions,  small  statues,  &c.,  of  a 
substance  so  hard  and  so  well  adapted  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire  and  acids,  that  they  bid  fair  to  surpass 
bronzes,  or  any  other  works  of  art,  in  durability. 
The  collection  of  antique  vases  brought  from  Italy 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  opened  a  new  field  for 
his  imitative  powers ;  and  he  discovered  the  method 
of  painting  on  vases  without  the  glossy  appearance 
of  ordinary  painting  on  porcelain  and  earthenware; 
un  art  which  had  been  practised  by  the  Etruscans, 
but  lost  since  the  time  of  Pliny.  In  connexion 
with  Mr.  Chisholm,  a  chemist  who  applied  him- 
self to  this  manufacture,  and  other  scientific  men 
whose  services  he  engaged,  Wedgwood  tried  long, 
but  ineffectually,  to  overcome  the  insalubrity  of 

*  TraveltiD  England,  Scotland,  and  Uie  Hebrides,  translated  from 
tbe  French,  ^1.  i.  pp.  97, 98. 


the  method  of  glazing  with  the  oxides  of  lead, 
which  had  superseded  the  common  process  of 
glazing  with  salt. 

From  the  statements  of  Shaw  it  appears  that 
the  art  of  transferring  printed  devices  to  pottery 
was  introduced  in  this  period.  He  states  that  "  Mr. 
Carver,  an  engraver,  employed  by  Messrs.  Sadler 
and  Green,  of  Liverpool,  having  invented  a  method 
by  which  devices  from  engraved  copper-plates  can 
be  printed  upon  the  glaze,  (now  called  black 
printingy)  Mr.  Wedg^^ood  employed  the  waggon 
belonging  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  carrier,  of  Lawton, 
once  a  fortnight,  to  take  down  a  load  of  cream- 
colour  to  be  printed  in  this  improved  manner,  by 
Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green,  and  return  with  the 
load  previously  taken  for  that  purpose."  "The 
specimens,"  he  adds,  **  are  beautiful ;  and  a  tea- 
service,  well  authenticated  to  have  been  sent  down 
in  1161,  from  the  Bell  works,  is  excellent  in 
quality,  and  very  fine  in  embellishment."*  Shaw 
further  informs  us  that  black  printing  is  said  to 
have  been  practised  at  Hanley,  by  a  person  named 
Baker,  before  it  was  commenced  by  Sadler  and 
Green; — and  also  that  blue  printing  was  intro- 
duced soon  afterwards ;  being  first  practised  by  a 
person  named  Turner,  of  Caughley,  in  Shropshire, 
who  is  said  to  have  completed,  in  1780,  the  first 
blue  printed  table-service  made  in  England.t 

At  the  time  of  Young's  visit  to  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  a  very  few  years  after  the  coloured  ware 
was  introduced,  he  informs  us  that  there  were  about 
three  hundred  houses,  which  were  calculated  to 
employ,  upon  an  average,  twenty  hands  each,  or 
six  thousand  in  the  whole ;  but  that,  if  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  processes  were  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this 
department  of  industry  could  not  be  far  short  of 
ten  thousand ;  and  it  was  daily  increasing.  He 
says,  "  The  common  clay  of  the  country  is  used 
for  the  ordinary  sorts  ;  the  fine  kinds  are  made  of 
clay  from  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  chiefly  from 
Bideford ;  but  the  flints  from  the  Thames  are  all 
brought  rough  by  sea,  either  to  Liverpool  or  Hull, 
and  so  by  Burton  ."J  A  statement  made  by 
Wedgwood,  in  1785,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  nffords  some  statistical  in- 
formation respecting  the  manufacture  about  the 
close  of  the  present  period.  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  persons  directly  supported  by  the  ma- 
nufacture in  and  about  the  district  called  the  Pot- 
teries, was  15,000  or  20,000;  but  that  these 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  those  dependent  upon 
it ;  many  more  being  engaged  in  raising  coal  for 
fuel,  digging  and  preparing  clay  and  flints,  and 
conveying  the  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
to  ana  from  the  factories.  Wedgwood  estimated 
that  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  clay  and  flints  were 
annually  conveyed  to  Staffordshire;  and  stated 
that  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
wares  made  were  exported;    a  fact  affording  a 

*  HUtory  of  the  Staffordshins  Potterioi,  p.  192. 

f  Id.,  p.  212. 

X  Six  Mootha*  Toor,  toU  iii.  p.  853.    ; 
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striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  manufacture  at 
the  ooininencement  of  his  useful  career.* 

Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  glass  was 
made  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  period — and 
glass  windows  were  certainly  common  long  be- 
fore— ^thc  first  definite  information  we  have  met 
with  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  manufacture  of 
flint-glass  was  commenced  in  1557,  in  which  year 
it  has  been  stated  that  drinking-glasses  were  first 
made  in  England.  Crutched  Friars,  and  the  Savoy 
House  in  the  Strand,  London,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  seats  of  the  manufacture.f 
The  destruction  of  wood  occasioned  by  the  glass 
manufacture,  as  well  as  by  that  of  iron,  appears, 
from  Harrison,  to  have  been  a  subject  of  complaint 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  her 
successor.  Sir  Robert  Mansell  having  discovered 
a  method  of  making  glass  with  coal,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood 
as  fuel  in  making  glass,  and  also  the  importation 
of  foreign  glass.  From  ihis  proclamation,  which 
was  made  in  1616,  and  is  referred  to  in  another, 
issued  by  Charles  I.,  in  1635,  and  printed  in 
the  Foedera,  the  manufacture  of  glass  appears 
to  have  been  then  of  considerable  importance; 
although  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  British  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  compete  with  those  of  the 
continent  in  quality,  as  Sir  Robert  Mansell  has 
special  permission  to  import  such  glasses  from 
Venice,  Morana,  or  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  he 
should  think  fit,  for  special  uses  and  purposes. 
This  permission  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fine 
Venetian  flint-glasses  for  drinking,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  not  brought  to  perfection  in 
England  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Our  glass  manufactures  were  afterwards  greatly 
improved  by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Biick- 
ingham,  who,  in  1610,  is  stated  to  have  sent  for 
the  best  glass-makers,  glass-grinders,  and  polishers 
from  Venice ;  ^^  which  public-spirited  design  has 
since  so  well  succeeded,"  observes  Anderson, 
writing  in  1763,  ''  as  to  be  now  enabled  to  send  to 
that  very  place,  and  to  almost  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the 
very  finest  glass  of  all  sorts  that  the  earth  can  pro- 
duce.'' About  three  years  after  this,  it  appears  that 
the    first  glass   plates    for    looking-glasses  and 

*  A  letter  nrintad  in  the  Annual  Regliter  for  17tt  contAine  tome 
remarks  ou  tne  state  of  the  British  porcelain  mannlhctnre  at  Uiat 
Ume.  Tlie  writer  says,  '*  I  have  seen  porcelain  of  all  the  manulkc- 
Uinw  of  Europe.  Tliose  of  Dreidt^  in  Poland  [Saxony]  and  Chotillon 
in  France  are  well  known  for  their^elegance  and  beauty.  With  tlieae 
I  may  class  our  own  of  Chelsea,  which  is  scarce  mferior  to  any  of  the 
ofchen ;  but  these  are  calculated  rather  for  ornament  Uian  use,  and, 
if  they  were  equally  useful  with  the  Oriental  china,  tliey  could  yet 
be  used  hut  by  few,  because  they  are  sold  at  high  prices.  We  have 
'  indeed  here  many  other  manufactories  of  porcelain  which  are  sold  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  any  that  is  imported ;  but,  except  the  Worcester, 
they  all  wear  brown,  and  are  subject  to  cnek,  especially  the  glasing, 
hy  uoilinc  water.  The  Woroester  has  a  good  bony,  scarcv  inferior  tu 
that  of  Astern  china;  it  is  equally  tough,  and  its  glasing  never 
encks  or  scales  off.*'  This  manufacture  was,  the  writer  adds,  con- 
Aned  to  comparaUvely  few  articles.  It  supplied  the  tea-table,  and 
was  sufficiently  perfect  to  make  up  sets  of  foreign  china,  of  which 
pieces  were  accidentally  broken,  without  a  perceptible  difference ; 
but,  at  that  time,  it  supplied  little  towards  the  fUmituie  of  the 
dinner-table* 

f  See  Anderstrn's  Historv  of  Commerce,  under  the  vear  lftft7.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work  (edition  of  17R7,  vol.  iii.  p. 
456)  that  the  Scat  glass-house  was  established  at  Newnham,  ui 
Qiottcestcrshire. 


coach-windows  were  made  at  LAmbeth,  andcr  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.       These 
were  probably  similar  to  our  common   sheet' cr 
window-glass  ;  as  the  art  of  casting  plates  of  ^am, 
so  as  to  produce  what  is  now  known  as  plaie-glass, 
was  first  practised  about  1688,  in  France.*     Tfae 
manufacture  of  plate-glsss,  properly  so  called,  was 
commenced  in   England   about   1773,   in  whkk 
year  a  joint-stock  company  was  incorporated   by 
act  of   parliament,t  under  the  name    of  *'  Tbe 
Governor  and   Company  of  Bridsh   Cast   Plate- 
Glass  Manufacturers.*'     A  capital  of  40,OO0i.  was 
subscribed,  and  works  were  erected  on   a   large 
scale  at  Ravenhead,  near  Prescot,  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  manufacture  has  been  diligently   and 
successfully  prosecuted  down  to  the  present'  time. 
At  an^  early  period  the  plates  made  by  this  cona- 
pany  were  said  to  rival  or  even  surpass  the  moiC 
celebrated  foreign  manufactures  in  size  and  bril- 
liancy.    It  has  been  asserted  that  crown-glass  was 
not  manufiictured  in  England  till  after  1 7O0  ;  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  its  in- 
troduction.   During  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  duty  on  glass  was  levied  undcar  an  act  of  1746,| 
and  amount^  to  9^ .  4d.  per  cwt.  on  the  maieriak 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown,  plate,  and  flint- 
glass  ;  and  one-fourth  of  that  sum,  or  2#.  4d,  per 
cwt,  on  the  materials  of  green  bottle-giass.     Id 
1177  §  these  duties  were  doubled  on  plate  and 
flint-glass,  and  raised  fifty  per  cent,  on    crown, 
German  ^eet,  and  bottle  glass ;  while  a   duty  of 
7f .  per  cwt.  was  imposed  for  tlie  first  time  upon 
broad  glass;  and  they  were  further  increased  in 
1779,  1781,  and  1783;  the  List  alteration  making 
them  nearly  1/.  Is.  6d.  on  the  superior  kinds  of 
glass,  nearly  I6s.  2d.  on  crown  and  German  sheet, 
nearly  Bs,  2d.  on  broad,  and  rather  more  than  4#. 
on  bottle  glass.     From  a  return  printed  with  tfae 
Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry,  1835,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  duty 
received  in  England  in  1770  upon  botde-glaas  was 
25,759/.,  and  upon  all  other  descriptions  o9,5(XV., 
making  a  total  of  85,260/.    In  1777,  the  rates  of 
duty  being  the  same,  botde-glasa  yielded  28,994/., 
and    other  kinds  67,343/.;    or  96,337/.   in  the 
whole.     In  1778  the  duties,  increased  as  before 
stated,  produced  a  gross  sum  of  131,817/. ;  being, 
from  flint  and  plate  40,176/.;   from  crown  and 
German  sheet  44,310/. ;  from  bottle-glass  39,627/. ; 
and  from  broad  glass  7703/.     For  some  years  fol- 
lowing the  duties  declined  a  little  in  productiveness, 
and  in  1784  were  as  follows: — ^plate,  flint,  and 
white,     43,655/.;     crown     and    German    sheet, 
46,486/.;  broad,  7200/. ;  and  bottle-glass,  34,072/.; 
making  a  total  of  131,415/.     From  these  returns 
it  would  appear,  by  computation,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  bottle-glass  made  in  1777,  the  last  year  of 
the  low  duties,  was  about  248,520  cwts. ;  and  that 
of  other  descriptions,  in   the  same  year,    about 

*  The  difference  b  here  noticed  Iwcauseeome  writen,  apfwraitly 
confounding  giaa  plata  wiih  plate-gltuSf  have  ttated  that  the  lalier 
was  made  at  Uie  time  and  phioe  abo^e-mentioned. 

i  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  I  19  Geo.  II.  c, ». 

f  17  Geo.  III.  c.  S9. 
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144,306  cwts.  In  the  same  way  the  retunis  of 
1784  indicate  the  amount  of  the  manufacture  to 
have  been,  of  bottk-glass  nearly  llOyOOOcwta. ; 
broad  glass  about  17,800  cwts.;  crown  and  Ger- 
man sheet  about  57,500  cwts.;  and  of  the  superior 
kinds  about  40,600  cwts.  The  document  upon 
which  this  statement  is  founded  also  affords  some 
information  respecting  the  glass  manufacture  of 
Scotland.  In  1770,  the  first  year  for  which  any 
return  is  given,  2593/.  was  paid  as  duty  on  bottle^ 
glass  made  in  that  country ;  and  no  other  kind  is 
mentioned.  In  1777,  before  the  duty  was  in- 
creased, the  amount  had  risen  to  3190/.  In  1778 
it  was  7430/.  The  next  year,  1779,  flint-glass  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time ;  the  duty  paid  for  it  being 
817/.  In  1781  appear  the  first  r^urns  for  crown 
and  German  sheet;  the  duty  paid  in  that  year 
being  131 7/. » though  it  was  not  so  much  in  any  of 
the  five  succeeding  years.  In  1784  the  entire 
duty  on  glass  paid  in  Scotland  was  7275/. ;  being 
1222/.  on  flint-glass,  280/.  on  crown  and  German 
sheet,  and  5772^.  on  bottle-glass. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  England 
was  assuming  considerable  importance,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  great  improvements.*  No  fabric 
consisting  entirely  of  cotton  was  made  in  this 
Qountry  before  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  al- 
though many  varieties  of  goods  called  cotton  were 
made  with  the  weft  of  that  material  and  the  warp  of 
linen ;  some  of  them  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  branch  of  industry,  beiug 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  chiefly  carried  on  as  a 
domestic  manufacture,  presents  few  circumstances 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
confusion  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  applica- 
tion, in  early  times,  of  the  name  cottons  to  certain 
woollen  fabrics.t  At  a  very  early  period  this 
compound  manufacture  was  located  at  Bolton, 
Leign,  and  other  small  towns  in  Lancashire;  and 
at  least  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  conducted  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  weavers,  who  were  dispersed  in  cottages 
throughout  the  district,  purchased  the  materials, 
work^  them  up,  and  then  sold  them  on  their  own 
account  to  the  dealers.  But  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  business  began  to  take  a  new 
form ; — the  masters  or  principal  dealers  of  Man- 
chester giving  out  cotton-wool  to  the  weavers,  and 
linen  yarn  for  the  warp.  The  preparation  and 
spinning  of  the  cotton  were  then  done  either  by  the 
weaver's  own  family,  or  by  persons  employed  and 
paid  bv  him ;  while  he  received  from  hu  employer 
a  fixed  price  for  the  labour  bestowed.}    No  means 

•  See  net.  Hlft.  of  Bng..  toI.  iv.  p.  780. 

t  Tlie  bto  period  to  wbich  this  iiioouveni«it  nee  of  tlie  seme  wu 
continued  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Young's  Six 
Months'  Tour.  He  observes  that  the  making  of  anums  was  a  oonri- 
derable  manufacture  at  Kendal  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  says, 
*'  They  are  called  Kendal  cottons ;  chiefly  for  exportation,  or  lailors* 
Jackets,  about  lOrf.  or  If.  a-yard,  made  of  Weatnoreland  wool,  which 
Is  very  coarse,  selling  only  at  3(<.  or  4d.per  lb.  This  branch  em- 
ploys tlixee  or  four  handled  hands,  partieiuarly  shearmen,  weavers, 
and  spianen.'*— VoL  ui.  p.  184. 

X  The  Six  Months'  Tour  of  Arthur  Young,  In  1770,  which  we  have  so 
often  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  industry  of  this  period,  enters 
minutely  into  the  manofsctinei  of  Manchester,  which  aro  divided  into 

VOL.   I. 


were  then  known  of  spinning  fibres  of  cotton  into  a 
tliread  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  used  as  warp ;  end, 
as  the  common  spinning-wheel,  by  which  only  one 
thread  was  produced,  was  the  only  machine  in  use, 
the  supply  of  cotton  thread  for  the  weft  was  very 
deficient;  it  being  often  impossible  for  a  weaver  to 
keep  himself  fully  employed,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  it.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  century  the  imports  of  cotton  wool  did  not 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  so  much  as  two  millions 
of  lbs.  per  annum ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  began  to  increase,  and  the  necessity  of  some  . 
quicker  method  of  spinning  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  In  1751  the  imports  amounted  to 
nearly  three  millions  of  lbs.,  and  in  1764  were 
not  much  under  four'  millions ;  but  it  was  evident 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  manufiic- 
ture  could  not  make  much  further  progress ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  be  very  particular  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  cotton-yam  made  use  of,  since  its 
scarcity  insured  employment  to  spinners  of  every 
degree  of  skill.  Mr.  Baines  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  state  of  this  bnmch  of  industry  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III. : — 
*'  Up  to  the  year  1760  the  machines  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  England  were  nearly  as 
simple  as  those  of  India ;  though  the  loom  was 
more  strongly  and  perfectly  constructed,  and  cards 
for  combing  the  cotton  haa  been  adopted  from  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
though  rapidly  increasing,  could^never  have  rep 
ceived  such  an  extension  as  to  become  of  great 
national  importance,  without  the  discovery  of  some 
method  of  producing  a  greater  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  yam  with  the  same  labour.  None  but 
the  strong  cottons,  such. as  fustians  and  dimities, 
were  as  yet  made  in  England ;  and  for  these  the 
demand  must  always  have  been  limited.  Yet,  at 
present,  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the 
modes  of  manufacture  were  such  as  greatly  im- 
peded the  increase  of  production.  The  weaver 
was  continually  pressing  upon  the  spinner.  The 
processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  generally 
performed  in  the  same  cottage,  but  the  weaver's 
own  fitmily  could  not  supply  him  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  weft,  and  he  had  much  pains  to  collect 
it  from  neighbouring  spinners.  Thus  his  time 
was  wast^,  and  he  was  often  subjected  to  high 

four  branches— the  fustian,  the  check,  the  hat,  and  the  worsted  small 
wares.  Of  the  first  class  he  enamerates  thirteen  varieties  of  manu- 
facture:— corded  dimities,  velvets,  velverets,  thieluets,  pilaws, 
qidlts,  petticoats,  draw-boys,  diapers,  herring-bones,  jeans,  jcanets, 
and  connlerpanei.  These  goods  were  "  worked  ap  of  cotton  alone, 
of  flax  and  oottoo,  and  of  Hamburg  yam."  America,  it  is  stated, 
took  three  fourths  of  all  the  manufactures  of  Manchester ;  and  of  the 
first  class  of  manuliMtuied  arUcles— the  fttstian»~it  is  obaerved, 
*'  Many  low-wiced  goods  they  make  for  North  America,  and  many 
fine  ones  for  tne  West  Indies.  The  whole  business  was  exceedingly 
brisk  during  the  war  [1766-08].  and  very  bad  after  the  peace;  bat 
now  are  pretty  good  again,  though  not  equal  to  what  they  were 
daring  the  war.  All  we  revolutions  of  late  in  the  North  American 
affairs  are  felt  severely  by  this  branch.  It  was  never  known  in  it 
that  poor  people  applied  for  work  and  could  not  get  it,  except  in  the 
stagnation  caused  oy  the  Stamp  Act."  Young  Auther  says,  "  The 
number  of  spinners  employed  in  and  out  of  MancheMer  is  immense  : 
they  reckon  thirty  thousand  souls  in  tiiat  town ;  and  fifty  thousand 
manufhctureis  «mpk>yed  om  of  it."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  187—194.  His  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  persona  employed  must,  we  slioald  think,  be 
greatly  exaggerated ;  although  there  is  every  reaaon  to  believe  that 
the  number  was  very  huge. 
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demands  for  an  article  on  which,  aa  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  could  put  her  oim 
price."* 

Arkwright  was  not  the  first  person  who  directed 
his  attention  to  this  inconvenient  state  of  things, 
with  a  view  to  devising  a  remedy.  Cotton  thread 
had  heen  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
human  hands  as  early  as  1133,  hy  the  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  subsequently  patented 
by  Lewis  Faul,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  part- 
nership in  n38.t  This  invention,  of  which  the 
specification  has  come  to  light  within  a  few  years, 
deprives  Arkwright  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  Jirsi  inventor  of  the  plan  of  spinning  by  rollers ; 
but  at  the  same  time  confirms  his  claim  to  origin- 
ality, as  he  mentioned  the  invention  in  his ''  Case,'' 
drawn  up  for  presentation  to  parliament  in  1782, 
at  a  time  when  his  patent  right  was  subjected  to 
constant  invasion ;  ^'  and  it  is  incredible,"  as  has 
been  remarked,  ^*  that,  if  he  had  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt's  patent,  he 
should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it,  since 
he  must,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  specification  would  at  once  have  de- 
prived him  of  every  ground  upon  which  to  esta- 
blish his  own  rights  as  an  inventor."^  Nor  is  the 
ignorance  of  Arkwright  on  this  subject  by  any 
means  extraordinary,  considering  that  this  ma- 
chine had  proved  a  failure — ^not  being  able  to  pro- 
duce thread  equal  to  that  made  by  the  wheel  in 
-4)!talky ;  and  also  that,  although  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind,  he  was  an  illiterate 
man.  But  nothing  further  can  be  needed  to  clear 
Arkwright  from  the  suspicion  of  copying  this  in- 
yentioD  than  the  fact  that  his  opponents,  whose 
interest  led  them  to  make  every  efibrt  to  overthrow 
his  claims,  were  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  this  patent,  since  they  did  not  adduce 
It  as  a  proof  of  prior  invention.  Dr.  Ure  has  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  failure  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  much-needed  invention  in  the  hands  of 
Wyatt,  by  his  want  of  fitness  for  the  difficult  task 
of  bringing  it  into  profitable  operation.  ^'  Wyatt 
was  a  man  of  good  education,  in  a  respectable  walk 
of  life,  much  esteemed  by  his  superiors,  and  there- 
fore favourably  placed,  in  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  for  maturing  his  admirable  scheme.  But 
he  wu  of  a  gentle  and  passive  spirit,  little,  qualified 
to  cope  with  the  hardships  of  a  new  manufacturing 
enterprise.  It  required,  in  fact,  a  man  of  a.  Napo- 
leon nerve  and  ambition  to  subdue  the  refractory 
tempers  of  work-people  accustomed  to  irregular 
paroxysms  of  diligence,  and  to  urge  on  his  multi- 
farious and  intricate  constructions  in  the  face  of 
prejudice,  passion,  and  envy.  Such  was  Ark- 
wright, who,  sufifering  nothing  to  stay  or  turn  aside 
his  progress,  arrived  gloriously  at  the  goal,  and 
has  for  ever  affixed  his  name  to  a  great  era  in  the 
annals  of  mankind — an  era  which  has  laid  open 
unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  the 

•  Hittory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  115. 
f  S«  Pict.  Hist,  of  EnKlnnd.  voL  iv.  p.  730^ 
I  PenD^  CyclopvBdU,  art. '  Arkwright.* 


industrious,  however  much  they  may  have  been 
occasionally  clouded  by  ignorance  and  folly.'** 

Several  methods  of  machine-spinning  were  scg- 
gested  and  tried  between  the  date  of  Wyatt's  hi> 
vention  and  that  of  Arkwright ;  but  the  spimiing* 
jenny,  invented    by  James  Hargreaves,  a   weaver 
residing  near  Blackburn,  is  the  only  one  that  daims 
particular  notice.     It  was  a  contrivance  by  which 
one  person  was  enabled  to  spin  several  threads  at 
once ;  but  which,  in  other  respects,  did  not   essen- 
tially differ  from  the  common  hand- wheel.     The 
spindles  were,    however,  vertical,  or    nearly  so, 
whereas  that  of  a  spinning-wheel  was  always  hori- 
zontal ;  and  '  it  has  been  said  that  the  attention  of 
Hargreaves  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  by 
observing  the  continued  motion  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  that  had  been  accidentally  overturned  with 
the  spindle  upwards.     According  to  Dr.  Ure,  tlie 
spinning-jenny  was  invented  about  the  year  1764; 
and,  although  it  was  kept  private,  Hargreaves  had 
mounted  and  sold  several  before  1768,  when  the 
violent  opposition  of  those  who  fancied  theni selves 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  any  me- 
chanical substitute  for  human  labour  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had  re- 
sided.    When  his  secret  transpired,  not  only  was 
his  machine  destroyed  by  a  riotous  mob,  but  even 
his  life  was  threatened.     He  therefore  removed  lo 
Nottingham,  where  he  established  a  small  spinnings 
mill,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  James,  a  joiner.     In 
1770  he  obtained  a  patent,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
invalidated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  made 
and  sold  several  jennies  before  it  was  procured. 
His  patent  was  therefore  extensively  invaded,  and, 
as  he  had  not  acceded  to  the  proposition  made  br 
delegates  from  the  manufacturers,  who  had  offered 
him  3000/.  for  permission  to  use  his  machine,  be 
eventually  gained  nothing  by  it,  excepting  what  he    I 
realized  by  his  share  in  the  fiictory  at  Nottingham. 
He  died  in  1178  ;  "  but,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  **he  did 
not  fall  a  victim  to  poverty,  as  some   have  erro- 
neously  stated.     The  spinning  factory  of  which  he 
was  a  partner  went  on  tolerably  well,  and  enabled 
its  author  to  live  in  humble  comfort  at  least,  and 
to  leave   a  decent  provision  for  his  widow  and 
children."  t     The  spinning-jenny  was  originaUv 
made  with  eight  spindles,  but  subsequent  improve- 
ments  increased  the  number  to  eighty.     While  this 
invention  greatly  increased  the  productive  power 
of  human  labour,  it  did  not  introduce  anything  new 
in  the  principle  of  spinning  itself;  the  thread  pro- 
duced by  it  being,  like  that  of  the  common  wheel, 
fit  for  use  only  as  weft,  for  which  purpose  it  wss 
used  even  after  the  introduction  of  Arkwright't 
machinery,  which  first  produced  cotton  thread  of 
sufficient  strength  for  warp.  Nor  did  Harg^aves't 
invention  materially  alter  the  domestic  chaFacter 
of  the   employment,  the  jenny  being   introduced 
into  the  houses  of  many  of  the  Lancashire  weaven. 
A  similar  machine,  ChWed  &  jeatmette^  has   long 
been  used  in  France,  but,  after  investigating  the 

*  niilofophy  nt  Manufnciurea,  p.  16, 

t  Cotto^  jl^tii)uriu:tiir6  of  Great  Britaui,  toI.  i.  p.  196. 
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point.  Dr.  Ure  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  jenny  of  Hargreaves,  instead  of  having  been, 
as  he  had  for  a  time  conceived,  the  original  of  the 
English  contrivance. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  early  attempts  at 
spinning  by  machinery  with  such  minuteness  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  accurately  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  ob- 
ject  of  this  work.*  What  it  was  necessary  to  effect 
is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Ure  in  the  following 
words  : — "  The  grand  mechanical  problem  which 
the  cotton  manufacture  then  offered  to  the  solution 
of  the  ingenious  may  be  stated  as  follows : — To 
construct  a  machine  in  which  one  member  should 
supply  continuously  and  uniformly  porous  cords  of 
parallel  filaments  in  minute  portions;  a  second 
member  should  attenuate  these  cords  by  drawing 
out  their  filaments  alongside  of  each  other  by  an 
imperceptible  gradation ;  a  third  member  should 
at  once  twist  and  extend  these  attenuated  threads 
unremittingly  as  they  advance;  and  a  fourth  should 
wind  them  regularly  upon  bobbins  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  spun.'*  t  Such  a  problem  may 
well  have  appeared,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
mechanical  science,  to  be  impossible  of  solution ; 
and,  although  the  machines  of  Wyatt  and  Paul  may 
have  done  something  in  leading  the  way  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object,  they  had  also  an  un- 
favourable effect ;  since  they  had  totally  failed,  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  offered  by  the  high 
price  then  paid  for  cotton-yam.  From  the  facts 
elicited  in  the  searching  investigation  which  the 
subject  has  undergone,  by  the  adherents  of  Ark- 
wright  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  sought  to  con- 
vict him  of  plagiarism,  or  at  any  rate  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  he  brought  into  use,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  of  spinning  by  rollers  had  attained 
notoriety  before  he  brought  forward  his  plan ;  but 
that  it  was  regarded  unfavourably — a  natural  con- 
sequence of  its  failure  in  the  hands  of  the  earliest 
experimentalists. 

Richard  Arkwright  was  bom  at  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1132 ;  he  was  brought  up  as  a  bar- 
ber, and  followed  that  trade  in  the  town  of  Bolton. 
It  is  said  that  he  gained  some  celebrity  by  his  skill 
in  preparing  and  dyeing  hair ;  and  that  he  tra- 
velled about  the  country  buying  and  selling  it. 
Possibly  the  information  obtained  in  his  journeys 
may  have  led  him  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ma- 
chine-spinning, as  he  would  doubtless  have  nume- 
rous opportunities  of  observing  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  to  the  weavers  in  the  district  in  which 
he  resided  by  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton-yam. 
It  is  commonly  stated  that  his  first  effort  in  mecha- 
nics was  an  attempt  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion ; 
but  Dr.  Ure  conceives  that  he  may  have  disguised 
his  first  experiments  in  cotton-spinning  under  that 

•  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  the  particulars  of  this  nar- 
raUve  are  ^Ivea  chiefly  on  the  atithority  of  Dr.  Ure*«  '  Cottoa  Maua- 
factiire  of  Great  liritain  ;'  it  having  been  dimmed  more  adviiu&ble  to 
follow  so  good  an  authority  than  to  make  any  attempt  to  place  ira* 
rioiu,  and  ol\cn  conflicting,  statementii  before  the  reader;  especially 
whenf  the  ^»oints  in  question  are  of  minor  importance. 

t  Cottoa  Mauufiictttre  of  Great  Britain,  vol*  i.  p.  219. 
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name — a  supposition  not  very  improbable,  consi- 
dering the  violent  opposition  then  made  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  However  this  might 
be,  he  completed  a  model  of  his  spinning-machine 


Sib  Ricbakd  Abkwbiobt.    From  a  Portrait  by  J.  Wright,  R.A. 

in  1167,  and  applied  to  a  Mr.  Atherton,  a  mecha- 
nist of  Warrington,  for  assistance  in  constructing  a 
working  machine.  Atherton  declined  taking  any 
share  in  what  appeared  so  hazardous  an  enter* 
prise,  but  sent  two  workmen  to  assist  Kay,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  making  the  model.  The  ma- 
chine was  soon  made,  and  set  up  privately  at  Pres- 
ton, Arkwright  being  assisted  by  a  friend  named 
Smalley.  The  success  of  this  trial  encouraged 
them  to  take  measures  for  the  construction  of  other 
machines  on  a  largerscale ;  but  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  the  recent  riots  against  Hargreaves's  inven- 
tion induced  them  to  abandon  their  native  county. 
Arkwright  and  Smalley  therefore  went  to  Notting- 
ham, whither  Hargreaves  also  migrated  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  led  to  select  this  place  be- 
cause it  was  then,  as  now,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
framework-knitting  trade,  in  which,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, the  want  of  good  yam  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience ;  the  common  hand-spun  yarn,  and  also 
that  made  by  the  jenny,  being  too  soft  and  loose  for 
making  good  stockings.  Here  Arkwright's  inven- 
tion was  encouraged  for  a  time  by  Messrs.  Wright, 
bankers,  who,  however,  soon  became  alarmed,  and 
withdrew  from  the  •concern.  They  introduced 
Arkwright  to  Mr.  Need,  an  extensive  stocking-ma- 
nufacturer in  partnership  with  Jedediah  Strutt, 
who  had  some  years  before  invented  the  only  im- 
portant improvement  made  on  the  original  stock- 
ing-frame of  Lee — that  by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
produce,  ribbed  stockings.  These  gentlemen  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  Arkwright's  invention ;  and 
with  their  encouragement  he  eftected  improvements 
in  the  factory  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Smalley 
and  the  Messrs.  Wright,  he  had  founded  at  Not- 
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tingham  in  1768,  and  which  was  driven  hy  hone- 
power.  Arkwkght  became  connected  with  Need  and 
StTutt  in  1170 ;  but  in  the  previous  year — a  year 
also  memorable  for  the  first  patent  taken  out  by 
Watt — he  had  obtained  his  first  patent,  in  which  he 
chose  to  describe  himself  as  a  clockmaker,  a  title 
not  altogether  unfounded,  as  he  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  construction  of  time-pieces.  The 
invention  for  whieh  this  patent  was  obtained  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  use  of  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
between  which  llie  roving  of  cotton  is  drawn,  the 
second  pair  being  made  to  revolve  much  faster 
than  the  first.  In  passing  between  the  first  pair  of 
rollers,  the  cotton,  then  in  the  form  of  a  thick  but 
very  soft  cord,  is  slightly  compressed,  but  receives 
no  further  alteration ;  but,  as  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  revolve  more  rapidly  than  the  first,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cotton  passing  between  them  must  be 
drawn  out  to  a  length  proportionate  to  the  difiference 
of  their  velocities.  Thus,  if  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  revolve  twice  as  fast  as  the  first,  the  thread 
will  be  drawn  out  to  double  its  original  length ;  or, 
if  they  revolve  ten  times  as  fast,  to  ten  times  its  ori- 
ginal length ;  its  thickness  being  of  course  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  length.  To  enable 
the  rollers  to  hold  the  soft  cotton  thread,  the  upper 
one  of  each  pair  is  covered  with  leather,  while  the 
lower  one  is  of  wood,  and  fluted.  The  details  of 
this  machine,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  on  tljc 
margin  of  the  specification,  show  that  Arkwright 
possessed  considerable  talent  in  mechanical  con- 
trivance. 

In  1771  Messrs.  Arkwright,  Need,  and  Strutt 
selected  a  convenient  site  on  the  river  Derwent,  at 
Cromford,  where  they  erected  the  fir^t  spinning- 
mill  worked  by  water-power  —  **  the  nursing- 
place,**  as  it  is  styled  by  Dr.  Ure,  "  of  the  factory 
opulence  and  power  of  Great  Britain.'*  "  Here," 
says  this  writer,  **  still  [in  1636]  may  be  seen  at 
work  the  original  frames  of  the  inventor— proofs 
demonstrative,  were  any  wanted  by  the  candid  phi- 
losopher, that  Arkwright  was  no  plagiarist  of  other 
men's  ideas,  since  he  had  then  created  a  grand  pro- 
ductive automaton,  unlike  everything  else  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  many  years  of  indefatigable 
labour  passed  over  the  inventor's  head  before  the 
system  was  completed  to  his  mind,— scarcely  a  week 
being  barren  of  some  valuable  improvement."* 
From  the  use  of  water-power  in  impelling  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  mill,  Arkwright's  machine  obtained 
the  name  of  the  water-frame^  and  the  thread  pro- 
duced by  it  was  called  waier-twist.  In  1775  a 
second  patent  was  obtained,  in  which  several  new 
contrivances  were  embraced,  some  of  which,  it  was 
alleged  by  his  opponents,  were  not  the  invention  of 
Arkwright.  As  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  a 
cotton-factory  were  included  in  this  patent,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  mention  of  some  things  that 
were  not  new ;  and  this  afforded  a  pretext  for  those 
who  desired  to  invalidate  his  patent,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  mechanism  which,  to  say  the 
least,  Arkwright  was  the  first  to  bring  into  practi- 

*  Cotton  Mnnnr«rhiTe  ofCrrnt  Aritain,  vol.  i.  p.  Sf8. 


cal  operation.    One  of  the  points  mudi  contested 
was  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  invention  of  caid- 
ing-machinery.     Cards  are  the  instnitnents  lesea- 
bling  combs  or  brushes,  consisting  of  wire  teeth  «f 
in  leather,  which  are  used  for  hiving  the  fibres  of 
wool  or  cotton  in  a  parallel  direction.     As  earlj  m 
1748  cylindrical  cants  are  supposed  to  have  beee 
invented  by  Lewis  Paul,*  and  they   were   saboe- 
quently  improved  by  several  individuals.      In  Ark- 
wright's machinery  a  beautifiil  contrivance  'wvs  in- 
troduced for  removing  the  cotton  from  a  cardii^ 
cylinder  in  an  unbroken  fleece,  by  means  of  a  comb 
that  was  made  by  a  crank  movement  to  impinge 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  with  alight   but  re- 
iterated strokes,  and  thereby  detach  the  cotton.  Thii, 
as  well  as  others  of  his  inventions,  was  divulged  b^ 
his  workmen,  and  pirated  by  other  manufactarcTs; 
and  many  of  his  contrivances  thus  surreptitioa^ 
obtained  before  he  took  out  his  second  patent  woe 
afterwards  used  as  weapons  against  him.      In  fact, 
the  whole  course  of  conduct  followed  by  his  oppo- 
nents indicates  a  most  disgraceful  want  of  principle 
and  of  fair  dealing  towards  this  benefactor  of  ini 
country.     They  bribed  away  the  persons  whom  be 
had  trained,  with  no  inconsiderable  labour,  to  the 
processes  of  his  factorv ;  they  inflamed  the  pasatott 
of  the  mob  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  deatrae- 
tion  of  a  mill  he  had  erected  near  Chorley,  which 
was  burned  in  the  presence  of  a  poweriuf  bodyot 
police  and  military,  without  any  of  the  civil  aotho- 
rities  requiring  their  interference  to    prevent  the 
outrage;  and  they  even  formed  a  combination  not 
to  purchase  his  yam,  although  its  very  superior 
quality  was  acknowledged.*    At  length  Arkwright 
brought  actions  against  nine  of  the  pirating  mana- 
facturers,  but  he  was  nonsuited  in  the  first  case,  not 
on  the  ground  originally  taken  by  his  opponent^^ 
that  his  invention  was  notnew— -but  on  the  pies  tint 
his  specification  was  not  sufficiently  dudnct.    This 
was  in  July,  1781.     He  therefore  abandoned  the 
other  eight  actions,  but  published  a  statement  whidi 
he  called  his  ''  Case,"  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  tt 
act  of  pariiament  to  confirm  his  second   patent, 
although  it  had  been  quashed  in  a  court  of  law; 
an  object  which  he  did  not  pursue.     In  this  poUi- 
cation  it  was  stated  that  he  had  established  a  boa- 
ness  that  already  employed  upwards  of  5000  per- 
sons and  a  capital  of  not  less  than  200,000/. 

For  some  time  Arkwright  did,  in  conaequenee 
of  this  decision,  forego  his  rights  under  the  se- 
cond patent;  but  in  1785  he  commenced  a  new 
action,  which  was  decided  in  his  ^Eivour,  thereby 
restoring  his  exclusive  right.  But  by  this  time 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  interested  in 
quashing  the  patent  had  greatly  increased.  •*  On 
the  faith  oi  the  former  verdict  large  capitals  had 
been  embarked,  which  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heavy  depreciation  if  his  patent  could 
have  been  sustained,  and  accordingly  in  a  very  few 
months  an  action  was  brought  for  the  cancelling 
the  patent  by  a  writ  of  $cire  fadas^  nominally  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown,  but  actually  prosecuted  by 

•  Ure,  Cotton  MamiCMtave  ofOraat  BiHaki,  vol.1.  |>.  n9. . 
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the  cotton-sphiners  of  Lancashire,  who  would  have 
been  liable  to  penaltiea  for  continuing  to  use  the 
invention."* '  On  this  occasion  the  workman,  named 
Kay,  who  had  been  employed  to  make  Arkwright's 
original  machine,  but  had  left  his  employment 
in  consequence  of  being  accused  of  felony,  was 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  had  been  pre* 
viously  engaged  in  a  similar  manner  for  another 
person,  whose  invention  he  said  he  had  divulged 
to  Arkwright.  Suspicious  as  was  the  character  of 
all  the  evidence  brought  against  Arkwright,  a  ver- 
dict was  once  more  given  against  him ;  and,  al- 
though he  endeavour^  to  bring  on  another  trial, 
the  eourt  refused  to  allow  it. 

But  we  must  return  to  another  branch  of  the 
history  of  Arkwright  and  his  inventions.  The 
combination  among  the  manufacturers  to  discoun- 
tenance  the  use  of  his  yam  left  a  large  stock  upon 
his  hands,  and  compelled  him  and  his  partners,  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  operations^  to  manufacture 
it  themselves  into  hosiery  and  ootton  cloths.  The 
fabrication  of  stockings  succeeded  very  well ;  and 
BO  did  that  of  calicoes,  wiitch  was  commenced  at 
Derby  in  1773,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  was 
concerned ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  these  goods, 
being  formed  entirely  of  cotton,  were  subject  to  an 
excise  duty  of  6d.  per  yard,  as  being  similar  to 
those  imported;  while  the  duty  on  the  British 
mixed  fabric  was  only  3d, ;  and  also  tliat  their  use 
when  printed  was  prohibited  by  an  existing  law 
for  the  encouragemetU  of  the  arts — an  enactment 
intended  to  prevent  the  printing  of  Indian  white 
goods  for  home  use ;  but  very  impolitic  in  its  pro- 
visions, because  the  unequal  affinities  of  linen  and 
ootton  for  mordants  and  colouring  matters  rendered 
it  impossible  to  print  well  on  the  composite  fabrics, 
the  use  of  which  was  thus  made  necessary.  As  the 
operation  of  this  act  was  ruinous  to  the  undei^ 
taking  in  which  Arkwright  and  his  partners  were 
engaged,  they  applied  to  parliament  for  its  repeal ; 
but  such  ^as  the  malignity  of  the  rival  manufac- 
turers, diat  they  ofiered  a  strong  opposition.  Not- 
withstanding this,  an  act  was  passed  in  1 774,  re- 
cognising the  new  manufacture  as  useful  and  praise- 
worthy, and  sanctioning  the  use  of  the  genuine 
British  calicoes  on  payment  of  Sd.  per  yard  duty.t 


J  CydopiidU.  art.  *  Arkwiif ht* 
i  The  preamble  of  thu  act,  which  is  14  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  b  at  ful- 
lowB : — "Whereas  a  new  maDiiflictarft  of  ftufb,  ^rhoUy  made  of  raw 
ootton  wool,  (chieflv  imported  fh>m  the  British  plantations,)  hatli 
been  lately  set  ap  within  this  klnfdoai,  in  which  manufactnre  many 
handreds  of  poor  people  are  rmolaytA :  and  whenas  the  ase  and 
wear  of  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  stuCi,  wholly  made  of 
cotton,  and  nanvfaetsred  in  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  aUowed  ander 
proper  refniations:  and  whereas  donbts  have  arisen  whether  the 
■aid  new-maaufkctured  stuffs  oaght  to  be  considered  m  calicoes,  and 
as  sndt,  if  prkited,  painted,  stained,  or  djed  with  any  eolonr  er  eo- 
loiirs,  (such  as  shall  be  dyed  throoffhoatof  ane  colour  only  excepted,) 
liable  to  the  inland  or  excise  daties  laid  on  calicoes  when  printed," 
Sec.;  .  .  .  "and  whether  the  weariaff  or  oseofsach  new-manafac- 
tored  stulb.  when  the  same  aie  tMioted,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed»  are 
not  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  mijcsty  Ring  George  the  Fint,  intitah^,  '  An  act  to  preserve 
and  encourage  the  woollen  and  kilk  manufactures  of  this  kingdom, 
aad  for  more  eANlaal  employing  the  poor,  by  ptohiUiing  the  use 
and  wear  of  all  printed,  painted,  sUined,  ar  dyed  calieoes,  in  appa- 
rel, household  staff,  furniture,  or  otherwise/  "  Kcc  It  is  theiefore 
enacted,  fcr  the  ramoval  of  such  doubts,  that  no  greater  daty  than 
threepence  per  yard  long,  reckoning  a  yard  wide,  is  to  be  uken  for 
such  mannnu:ture  when  printed,  Sec,  and  that  all  persons  may  use 
and  wear  the  eaoe. 


Considering  the  numerous  and  serious  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  stated 
in  Arkwright's  "  Case,"  "  it  viras  not  till  upwards 
of  five  years  had  elapsed  after  obtaining  his  first 
patent,  and  more  than  12,000/.  had  been  expended 
m  machinery  and  buildings,  that  any  profit  ac-^ 
crued  to  himself  and  partners ;"  but,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  wealth  and  prosperity  amply  re- 
warded the  enterprising  founders  of  the  factory 
system.  We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  next 
Book,  to  revert  to  their  important  establishments. 

Another  invention  connected  with  cotton-spin- 
ning claims  notice  in  this  place — the  machine  con- 
trived by  Samuel  Crompton,  and  called  a  mule^  or 
muiefermyy  from   the  circumstance  of  its  com- 


Samuil  CaoMFToy.    From  a  Portnut  by  .\lliogham. 

bining  the  principles  of  the  ispinning-jenny  ot 
Hargreaves  and  the  water- frame  of  Arkwrighc. 
This  machine  was  invented  about  1776,  but  did 
not  come  into  general  use  till  about  ten  years  later, 
and  could  not  then  have  been  used  publicly  but  for 
the  annulling  of  Arkwright's  patent.  Crompton 
devoted  much  time  to  his  invention,  and  endea- 
voured to  work  it  in  secret ;  but  the  superior  qua- 
lity of  the  yam  supplied  by  him  attracted  attention, 
and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  make  it  public. 
Dr.  Ure  remarks  Uiat  "  the  mule  enabled  the  spin- 
ner to  make  a  prodigious  advance  in  the  fineness 
as  well  as  rapidity  of  his  work ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  parent  of  the  muslin  manufac- 
ture, destined  in  so  short  a  time  to  render  Europe 
the  successful  competitor  of  the  hitherto  unrivalled 
productions  of  Hindostan."* 

The  process  of  weaving  received  few  improve- 
ments during  this  period,  the  principal  being  a 
new  mode  of  throwing  the  shuttle,  by  which  the 
weaver  was  enabled  to  produce  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  cloth  in  a  given  time,  and  of  any  re- 
quired width.     This  improvement  was  adopted 

*  Cotton  Manufaelure  of  GreatBritaiD,  eoL  i.  p.  2«8. 
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from  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  which  it  had 
been  in  use  many  years  before  it  was  applied  to 
the  production  of  cotton  cloth.*  Strutt's  improve- 
ment on  the  stocking- frame,  which  was  invented  a 
few  years  before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  several  new  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture. His  patent  was  twice  contested,  by  the 
hosiers  of  Derby  and  of  Nottingham,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. The  superior  quality  of  the  water-twist 
yarn  was  of  great  importance  in  the  stocking  ma- 
nufacture, in  which  it  soon  superseded  that  made 
by  hand.  The  application  of  the  stocking-frame 
to  the  production  of  lace  was  first  tried  about  the 
year  1777. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  going  much 
more  fully  into  detail  than  our  limits  will  idlow,  to 
trace  satisfactorily  the  progress  of  the  textile  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Although  the  manufactures 
of  wool,  linen,  and  silk  were  all  increasing,  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  that  of  cotton  threw  them  com- 
paratively into  the  shade.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  reign,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  linen  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland 
from  1740  to  1760,  Macpherson  observes  that  the 
linen  made  in  private  families  for  domestic  use 
in  some  shires  was  probably  equal  to  one-half  of 
what  was  made  for  sale;  but  that  all  the  linen 
made  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  much 
inferior  in  value  to  the  woollen  cloth  manufactured 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  only.t  In  the 
year  1760  the  linen  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland 
was  11,747,728  yards,  valued  at  523,153/.;  the 
produce  having  risen  in  twenty  years  from 
4,609,672  yards,  which  was  the  quantity  stamped 
in  1740.  In  1784  the  quantity  stamped  was 
19,138,593  yards,  valued  at  932,61 7/. t  Writing 
under  the  date  1760,  Macpherson  says,  "Some 
manufactures  of  a  more  advantageous  nature  were 
now  beginning  to  arise  in  Scotland,  especially  in 
the  towns  and  villages  within  the  influence  of  the 
spirited  and  commercial  city  of  Glasgow,  among 
which  Paisley  was  the  soonest  distinguished  for  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  manufacturers.  Ben- 
gals (imitations  of  striped  muslins),  handkerchiefs, 
lawns,  and  threads,  had  been  made  in  Paisley  for 
a  considerable  time  before  the  year  1759,  when 
silk  gauzes  were  first  made  there.  As  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  London,  some  gentlemen  there 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  low  rate  of 
wages  in  Paisley,  and  to  set  up  a  manufacture  of 
silk  gauzes  upon  a  large  scale.  The  stagnation 
occasioned  by  the  general  mourning  for  the  late 
king  was  of  service  to  their  undertaking,  as  the 
weavers  of  light  fabrics  were  all  thrown  idle,  and 
glad  to  get  employment;  and  thenceforth  silk 
gauzes  became  the  principal  articles  of  the  place. 
They  supplied  the  London  and  foreign  markets, 
and  gained  so  decided  a  preference  to  those  of 
Spitalfields,  that  the  manufacture  was  soon  after  in 

•  See  Pict.  Hift  of  England*  toI.  iv.  p.  731. 

*  Annalii  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  836. 
Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  03. 


a  manner  resigned  to  Paisley,  and  there  it  bas 
paved  the  way  to  the  still  more  important  manii- 
factures  of  muslin  and  other  articles  of  cotton."* 

The  manufacture  of  thread  attained  considerable 
importance  in  Scotland  at  this  time.  It  is  said  t» 
have  been  introduced  at  Paisley  about  1 722,  sod 
in  1784  the  number  of  machines  emploj«i  ia 
twining  thread  at  that  place  is  said  to  have  been 
not  less  than  120;  while  in  all  Scotland  they 
amounted  to  about  500.  It  is  also  stated  that, 
about  this  time,  the  number  of  womeu  employed 
in  the  various  operations  of  this  manufacture,  from 
the  spinning  of  the  6ax  to  the  finishing  of  the 
thread,  was  upwards  of  20,000,  besides  4000  or 
5000  men.t 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland    increased 
rapidly  until  1771,  in  which  year  the  exports  froia 
Dublin  amounted  to  the  valueof  1,691,000/.  ;  but,  as 
there  was  an  over-production  about  that  time,  the 
amount  fell  until,  in  1 773,  it  was  less  than  900,000/. 
In  that  year  it  is  said  that  in  the  north  of  Irelaisi 
about  three-fourths  of  the  looms  were  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  some  places  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion.    This  depression    in  the    manufacture 
caused  considerable  emigration  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  principally  to  North  America.     The  state 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  not  much  better.     It  was 
stated  in  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1774,  that  in  four  shires  in  Scotland,  in- 
cluding Glasgow  and  Paisley,  out  of  6000  looms, 
2500  were  unemployed ;  and  that  in  general  a  third 
part  of  the  looms  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
were  idle.t    The  quantity  of  linen  cloth  exported 
from  Ireland  in  17 10  was  only  1,688,574  yards.  In 
1760  it  had  risen  to  13,375,456  yards;  and  in 
1770  it  was  20,560,754  yards.  During  the  interval 
the  price  per  yard   had  slightly  increased;    the 
average  in  1710  having  been  is,  3c{.,  and  in  1770 
Is,  6d,     In  the  same   time  the  exports  of  linen 
yam  had  risen  from  7975  cwts.,  valued  at  47,853/., 
to  33,417  cwts.,  valued  at  200,502/.§     "  The  first 
water-mill  erected  in  Ireland,"  Dr.  Ure  states,] 
**  for  spinning  cotton-twist  was  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast.     In  the  year  1771,  at  which 
time  there  was  not  a  single  cotton-loom  in  the 
whole  north  of  Ireland,  the  late  Robert  Joy  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  introducing  into  that  then 
desponding  kingdom  the  cotton  manufacture,  wrhicfa 
has  proved  a  source  of  industry  and  considerable 

*  Annali  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  836,  337.  A  qaotatinn  made 
by  Dr.  Ure  ttom  Gibniu't  History  of  Glasgow,  as  an  incidentj&l  en- 
dcDce  of  the  oo«rse  quality  of  British  eottoa  foods,  even  so  late  as 
1775,  is  curious :—'*  While  the  iadustnous  iBliabttants  of  Glasg>ov 
and  Paisley  were  lately  exerting  themselves  Uj  impruve,  brinjr  to 
perreciion,  and  extend  tlie  maoufHctun*  of  cambric  and  lawn  (flax 
fabrics),  the  greater  part  of  the  women  in  ScotUod  were  wearing 
muslin,  a  fkbric  of  India  ;  nay,  so  great  is  the  influence  of  fjului«. 
that  the  very  wivra  and  daughters  of  these  men  were  weariug  this 
exotic  themselves !  Surety  we  are  void  of  thought  1"  Dr.  Ure  add*, 
*'  To  counteract  this  absurdity  in  the  acottish  ladies  of  wearing  these 
foreign  lobes,  because  tliey  were  cheaper,  more  durable,  ana  mwe 
becoming  than  their  oountrv*people's  webs,  a  national  socie^  was 
propoaed  to  be  founded  for  shaming  down  these  anti*|<«triocac  faalvtt 
in  the  ladies,  and  for  black-balUag  all  the  genllemim  who  should 
continue  to  keeji  company  with  the  refractory  fair  in  muslin  rai- 
ment."—Cottoa  Mtau/aclwre  of  Great  BrikUM,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

t  Appendix  to  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  edition  of  1789. 

i  Macpherson.  Anuals  of  Comukooe*,  iii.  547. 
Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  515. 
CoUon  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  toL  i.Jp.  885,  &«. 
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opulence  to  the  sister  island."    Joy's  first  attempt 
Tvas  with  the  common  wheel,  which  was  worked 
by  the  children  in  the  Belfast  poorhouse;    but 
L       machinery  resembling  that  used  in  England  was 
soon   introduced.      The  first  mill   for    spinning 
twist  by  water  in  Ireland  was  built  in  the  year 
I       1184,  "from  which  year,"  Dr.  Ure  adds,  "the 
I       Irish  cotton  manufactures  were  considered  to  be 
[       firmly  established."     Macpherson   states  that  in 
I       1180  Captain  Robert  Brooke  established  a  cotton 
I       manufactory  about  eighteen  miles  west  from  Dub- 
,       lin ;  and  that  the  manufacture  soon  became  im- 
portant, being  taken  up  by  other  persons  also.* 

Early  in  this  reign  the  production  of  fine  linen 
fabrics  excited  much  attention  in  England;  an 
J  important  manufactory  of  cambric  being  esta- 
^  blished  at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex.  From  an  ac- 
count of  this  undertaking  "m  the  Annual  Register 
I  for  1763,  it  appears  that  the  workmen  employed 
I  in  the  first  instance  were  chiefly  French ;  but  that 
English  children  were  taken  as  apprentices.  Great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  procuring  good 
hands,  and  still  more  in  raising  flax  of  sufficiently 
fine  quality.  The  writer  of  the  account  referred 
to  says,  "  Before  French  cambrics  were  prohibited 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  quantity  of  them  con- 
sumed in  England  was  almost  incredible:  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  our  ladies  will  not  be 
less  fond  of  this  Winchelsea  linen  (which  equals 
the  French  cambrics  in  quality),  merely  because  it 
happens  to  be  manufactured  in  England."  Mac- 
pherson states  that  this  manufactory  was  esta- 
blished in  1761 ;  and  that  in  1765  it  was  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  its  products  "were  es- 
teemed nothing  inferior  to  the  French  fabric,  and 
promised,  with  due  encouragement,  very  soon  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  importing  any  from 
France."t  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  three  hundred 
pieces  were  sold  at  Garraway's  Cofifee-house  in 
January,  1765,  at  an  average  price  of  13^.  6rf.  per 
yard.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1764t 
to  establish  a  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Eng- 
lish Linen  Company,  for  carrying  on  this  manufac- 
ture. 

Arthur  Young  mentions  a  considerable  lace 
manufactory  at  Bedford,  employing  five  hundred 
women  and  girls.  The  lace  made  was  of  various 
sorts,  up  to  the  price  of  25j.  per  yard.  The 
women  employed  earned  from  Sd.  to  Is,  per  day ; 
and  the  ffirls,  aged  from  eight  to  fifteen  years,  from 
6d.  to  9a.  "  This  manufacture,"  he  observes, "  is  of 
infinite  use  to  the  town,  employing  advantageously 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  no  employment  at 
all."§ 

Of  the  woollen  manufactures,  which  in  the  pre- 
vious periods  of  our  history  have  claimed  so  much 
notice,  there  is  now  very  little  to  say.  "  It  does 
not  appear  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half 
any  very  essential  alteration  or  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  eitlier 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
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for  woollen  or  worsted  fabrics,  beyond  the  varia- 
tions of  colours  and  patterns,  accommodated  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion.  But,  fortunately  for  our 
clothiers,  the  ingenious  mechanical  inventions  and 
arrangements  of  Arkwright,  for  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  cotton-wool,  were  soon  modified  to  suit 
the  two  staples  of  sheep's  wool,  and  produced  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade."* 
The  results  of  this  improvement  may  come  under 
notice  in  a  subsequent  period.  From  authentic 
annual  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth 
produced  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  ending  March,  1761,  the 
number  of  pieces  of  broad  cloth  made  in  that  dis- 
trict was  48,944,  and  of  narrow  cloth  75,468.  In 
the  year  ending  March,  1771,  the  numbers  were 
92,782  and  69,920;  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing twelve  months  of  1780  and  1781,  102,018 
and  98,721  respectively.  In  the  latter  year 
the  pieces  manufactured,  which  were  of  various 
lengths,  contained  3,099,127  yards  of  broad,  and 
2,671,397  yards  of  narrow  cloth.  The  quantity 
of  the  finer  cloths  manufactured  in  the  West  of 
England  is  not,  Macpherson  says,  so  well  ascer- 
tained, t  The  average  annual  value  of  the  woollen 
goods  exported  from  England  in  the  five  years 
from  1772  to  1776  was  about  4,146,904/.,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom-house  computation;  and,  as 
iMacpherson  observes,  it  must  have  been  consider* 
ably  more  in  reality.  In  1777  it  was  estimated 
that  the  woollen  manufacture  gave  employment  to 
about  1,500,000  persons  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land;! but  probably  this  estimate,  like  many 
others  made  before  authentic  statistical  inform- 
ation became  generally  diflused,  is  considerably 
beyond  the  truth.  Knit  stockings  were  made  at 
Kendal  to  such  an  extent  that  Young  states  the  esti- 
mated number  of  hands  employed  to  be  near  five 
thousand.  "  They  reckon  a  hundred  and  twenty 
wool-combers,  each  employing  (lyg  spinners,  and 
each  spinner  four  or  five  knitters.  If  four,  the 
amount  is  two  thousand  four  hundred.  This  is 
the  full  work,  supposing  all  to  be  industrious ;  but 
the  number  is  probably  much  greater."  The  pro- 
duce was  about  28,600  dozen  annually,  and  the 
price  per  pair  from  22d.  to  6*.,  but  in  general  from 
22^  to  48, ;  and  some  for  boys  as  low  as  lOd,  At 
an  average  of  3s,  per  pair,  the  annual  value  would 
be  51,480/.  Young  states  that  they  were  all  sent 
to  I/ondon  by  waggon.§  The  same  writer  informs 
us  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire,  consisting  of  kersey- pieces,  coarse 
bear-skins,  and  blankets,  occupied  above  500 
weavers,  who  worked  up  7000  packs  of  wool 
annually.      The    two    first-named    articles    were 

•  Ure,  Pliilofophy  of  Manuftcture*.  vp.  137, 188. 
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made  f<^  the  American  market;  and  the  finest 
blankets,  rising  to  3/.  a-pair,  for  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  blankets  for  home  use  were  gene- 
rally 23s.  or  24f .  a  pair^  ten  quarters  wide  and 
twelye  long.  Four  on  five  broad- wheeled  waggons 
went  weekly  to  London  with  the  goods  manufac- 
tured here.* 

The  silk  manufacture  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  important  progress  during  this  period. 
"  After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1113,  French  and 
Italian  manufactured  silks  were  admitted  under 
considerable  duties;  but  in  1765  the  ribbon  and 
other  silk  manufacturers  procured  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  system,  which  was  thence- 
forward maintained  for  sixty  years,  enforced  by 
heavy  penalties.  With  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  greater  demand  for  luxuries,  the  home 
market  increased ;  but  an  export  trade,  principally 
to  America,  gradually  decayed,  in  consequence  per* 
haps  of  the  heavy  duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk."t 
-  The  arts  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing  received 
several  improvements  in  this  quarter  of  a  century. 
Calico-printing  began  in  this  country  in  1676,  ac- 
cording to  Anderson;  but  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Pi'im- 
rose,  near  Clitheroe,  in  evidence  g^iven  before  a  par- 
liamentary committee  in  1833,  states  that  the  first 
establishment  was  founded  in  1690,  at  Richmond, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  a  Frenchman.  The 
process  might  not  have  been  carried  on  success- 
fully in  England  for  a  considerable  time,  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  act  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap. 
10,  by  which  foreign  prints  were  prohibited.  This 
act,  and  others  by  which  the  production  and  use 
of  printed  cottons  were  long  and  seriously  impeded, 
were  passed  in  consequence  of  the  clamorous  de- 
mands of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  woollen  fabrics  for  protection  from  rivalry, 
especially  from  the  cottons  of  India.  Allusion  has 
been  made  in  a  preceding  page  to  the  absurd  restric- 
tion by  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  printing 
of  goods  entirely  consisting  of  cotton  was  forbidden. 
It  was  computed  that  about  50,000  pieces  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods  were  printed  annually  in  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1750,  when  the  practice  of 
this  art  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity 
,of  London.  Mr.  Thomson  states  that  calico-print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Lancashire  about  1768  or 
1769  ;  but  Mr.  BainesJ  gives  the  date  1764.  It 
was.  then,  he  says,  commenced  near  Preston,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton ;  but  was  soon  taken  up  and  pro- 
secuted with  great  vigour  by  Robert  Peel  (grand- 
father to  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel),  near  Black- 
bum.  Mr.  Peel  is  said  to  have  commenced  his 
operations  privately,  having  his  cloth  ironed  by  a 
female  of  the  family,  instead  of  being  calendered. 
Cylinder-printing  was  not  introduced  till  about 
1785i  Young,  writing  in  1770,  says,  "At  Car- 
lisle is  a  considerable  stampery  of  printed  cottons, 
established  by  some  manufacturers  from  Newcastle ; 
the  labourers  in  it  earn  from  Is.  to  3;.  a-day."§ 

•  Six  Weeki^  (Southera)  Tour.  p.  130,  &e. 
t  Penny  Cyclopadia,  art. '  Riband.' 
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The  tiame  of  Dr.  Roebuck  has  already  beeo 
introduced  in  connexion  with  the  improvements  of 
the  steam-engine  and  the  iron  manu&cture ;  and 
his  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  national  indus- 
try in  another  way  must  not  be  passed  withoai 
notice.  This  remarkable  msn  was  the  son  of  a 
Sheffield  manufiicturer,  and  was  bom  in  that  town 
in  1718.  Soon  after  1744  he  settled  in  Binning- 
ham,  where,  besides  practising  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  devoted  much  attention  to  scientifie 
pursuits.  **  Strongly  attached  to  the  rising  scienee 
of  chemistry,  he  conceived  high  views  of  extending 
its  usefulness,  and  of  rendering  it  subservient  to 
the  improvement  of  arts  and  manufactures."*  In 
connexion  with  Mr.  Garbet,  he  established  an 
extensive  laboratory  at  Birmingham  in  1747,  at 
which  several  chemical  processes  were  carried  on 
profitably.  About  this  time  the  extensive  use  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  in  chemistry,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  application  in  the  useful  arts, 
led  to  a  great  demand  for  it  Dr.  Ward  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  method  of  making  it,  and  established 
a  manufactory,  which  became  verv  lucrative;  but 
the  price  of  the  acid  was  high,  owmg  partly  to  the 
frequent  accidents  with  the  glass  vessels  used  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Dr.  Roebuck,  by 
substituting  large  vessels  of  lead  for  those  of  glass, 
and  various  other  improvements,  was  enabled  to 
supply  it  much  cheaper ;  and  he,  with  Garbet,  setup 
a  large  manufactory  for  producing  it  at  Preston- 
pans,  in  Scotland,  in  1749.  Ward  opposed  them, 
and  took  out  a  patent  for  Scotland,  but  in  vain. 
Roebuck  and  Garbet  did  not  procure  a  patent,  but 
kept  their  process  secret.  The  estabhshment  of 
these  works  reduced  the  price  of  sulphuric,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  vitriolic  acid,  from  Is.  4cE.  to 
4(1.  per  lb.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
demand  became  very  large,  both  for  home  use,  and, 
for  a  time,  for  exportation.  The  reduced  price  of 
the  acid  led  to  its  use  in  many  processes  to  which 
it  had  not  previously  been  applied.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  bleaching  in  Roe- 
buck's time,  although  he  tried  and  recommended 
it  for  that  purpose.  This  establishment  realised 
great  profits ;  but  it  is  painful  to  add  that  its  enter- 
prising founder  did  not  long  derive  the  benefit  due 
to  his  talents  and  exertions.  After  these  works 
had  been  some  years  in  operation,  he  projected,  as 
before  stated,  the  Carron  iron-works,  and  subse- 
quently became  lessee  of  extensive  coal  and  salt 
works  at  Borrowstounness,  near  Carron;  which 
latter,  proving  unsuccessfiil,  involved  him  in  so 
much  expense  that  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
resign  his  shares  in  the  flourishing  refinery  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  vitriol-works  at  Prestonpans,  and 
the  iron-works  at  Carron,  besides  his  share  in  the 
property  of  Watt's  patent.  Ruinous  as  the  specu- 
lation at  Borrowstounness  proved  to  himself,  it 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
afforded  employment  to  nearly  a  thousand  men. 

Under  the  year  1781,  Macpherson  gives  some 

*  Memoir  by  Jaxdinei  in  the  Tnumettom  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
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particulars  respecting  the  introduction  of  another 
important  chemical  process, — the  manufacture  of 
verdigris.  Until  early  in  this  reign  that  suhstance, 
Mdthout  which,  it  is  asserted,  not  a  single  hat  could 
be  dyed,  was  made  nowhere  in  Europe  except  in 
the  south  of  France;  but  some  years  before  1181, 
Messrs.  Bindley  and  Maud,  of  Newnham,  in 
Gloucestershire,  had  produced  yerdigris  equal  to 
the  best  French.  In  1 163  Mr.  Bindley  received  50/., 
and  in  the  next  year  a  further  premium  of  100/., 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  as  a  reward  for  the 
introduction  of  this  important  manufacture  into 
Britain.  The  manufacture  being  fully  established, 
a  duty  was  laid  on  foreign  yerdigris  by  the  act  21 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  32.* 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  before 
the  end  of  the  present  period  the  distillation 
of  ardent  spirits  from  com  and  molasses  had, 
**  unfortunately  for  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the 
industry  of  the  people,  become  a  plenteous  source 
of  revenue  to  the  government,  and  a  great  and 
flourishing  manufacture  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,"  which, 
with  its  near  neighbourhood,  paid  about  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  whule  duty  collected  in  the  United 
Kingdoms,  t 

It  may  be  gathered,  from  a  circumstance  recorded 
by  Macpherson  under  the  year  1783,  that  great 
advances  had  been  made  shordy  before  that  time 
in  the  art  of  carriage-building.  The  coachmakers 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  had  for  some  years  been 
successfully  rivalling  those  of  Paris,  who  were  for- 
merly the  most  celebrated  for  the  construction  of 
fashionable  carriages.  Carriages  had,  before  the 
year  just  mentioned,  been  exported  from  Edin^ 
burgh  to  the  principal  towns  on  the  Baltic,  and  to 
St  Petersburg;  but  in  that  year  an  Edinburgh 
coach-builder  received  an  order  from  Paris  for 
a  thousand  crane-necked  carriages ;  the  order  to 
be  executed  in  three  years.  | 

The  manufacture  of  blocks  for  the  rigging  of 
ships  had  been,  before  this  time,  carried  on  so 
imperfectly  that  serious  inconvenience,  and  even 
danger,  was  often  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  these 
important  parts  of  the  tackle,  at  the  time  when 
their  perfect  acdon  was  most  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  vessel.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the 
process  of  making  them  was  effected  by  two  per- 
sons named  Walter  Taylor,  father  and  son.  The 
elder  Taylor,  who  died  in  1762,  had  spent  many 
years  at  sea,  and  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to 
this  subject  from  experience  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement In  1763  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  above  Walter  Taylor, "  for 
the  sole  use  and  exercise  of  certain  engines,  tools, 
instruments,  and  other  appiratus,  for  making 
blocks,  sheavers,  and  pins,"  invented  by  her  late 
husband ;  from  which  patent  it  appears  that  the 
improved  blocks  were  first  examined  by  the  officers 
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of  the  admiralty  and  ordnance  in  1759,  and  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy  had,  before  the 
patent  was  granted,  contracted  with  the  widow  for 
the  supply  of  blocks  for  the  navy.  In  1776  the 
term  of  this  patent  was  extended  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment* for  an  additional  period  of  fourteen  years  ; 
the  act  reciting  tliat  the  patentee  had  assigned  her 
interest  to  her  son  Walter,  who  had  made  great 
improvements  in  the  machinery.  Great  difficul- 
ties had  to  be  overcome  in  bringing  the  improved 
mechanism  into  operation,  but  about  1781  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  was  established  at  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  Taylor  supplied 
all  the  blocks  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  manufacture,  Taylor  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  circular  saw ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  actually  invent  the  instrument,  he  was  probably 
the  first  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood,— 
the  only  earlier  use  of  it  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted being  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  watch  and 
clock  wheels.  The  use  of  saw-mills  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  date  fi-om  the  year  1767  or 
1768,  when  a  mill  was  erected  at  Limehouse;  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Dingley,  receiving  a  reward  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c., 
for  the  service  he  thereby  rendered  to  the  industry 
of  the  nation.  Saw-mills  had  been  long  before 
used  on  the  Continent ;  and  one  had  been  erected 
near  London  as  early  as  1633,  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards "put  down,  lest,"  as  observed  by  Anderson, 
"  our  labouring  people  should  want  employment." 
In  the  year  1700  Houghtont  recommended  the 
adoption  of  saw-mills  in  this  country,  although  he 
anticipated  that  they  might  meet  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  populace.  The  mill  erected  at 
Limehouse  was  superintended  by  James  Hansfield, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  sawing 
machinery  in  Holland  and  Norway;  and  was 
driven  by  wind.  As  Houghton  had  feared  nearly 
seventy  years  before,  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
mob,  who  pulled  it  to  pieces ;  but  as  the  rioters 
were  punished,  and  the  damage  was  made  good  by 
the  county,  it  was  immediately  re-established,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others.  According  to  some 
authorities,  a  saw-mill  was  erected  at  Leith  a  few 
years  earlier  than  this.  With  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  block-machinery  of  Taylor,  circular 
saws  were  not  used  till  a  later  period ;  all  the  early 
saw-mills  being  on  the  reciprocating  plan. 

The  grand  achievement  of  John  Harrison,  in 
making  chronometers  available  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  longitude,  may  be  noticed  here,  although 
it  perhaps  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  history  of 
scientific  inventions  and  discoveries.  It  affords  a 
rare  example  of  undaunted  perseverance  crowned 
with  success.  Harrison  was  bom  near  Pontefract, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1693.  His  fiither  was  a  car- 
penter, and  he  himself  followed  that  business  for 
several  years,  but  early  displayed  a  taste  for  me- 
chanical pursuits,  esp^ially  for  the  improvement 
of  time-pieces.     In  1714  an  act  of  parliament  had 

•  16  fl«.  III.  c.  i«.  ^    ,    ^, 
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been  patsed  oflTering  rewards  of  10,000/.,  15,000/., 
and  20,000/.  respectively,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  within  sixty, 
forty,  or  thirty  miles.*    This  offer,  the  terms  of 


John  HAHiiiflOir. 

which  indicate  how  greatly  such  an  invention  was 
needed,  stimidated  Harrison  to  great  exertions. 
Ascgrdin^to  a  paper  delivered  to  the  commis* 
-^loners  otlongitude  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1741-2,  he  had  made  a  pendulum-clock  that  kept 
time  so  exactly  with  the  heavens  as  not  to  err  above 
one  second  in  a  month  for  ten  years  together. 
The  pendulum  of  this  machine  was  rendered  almost 
independent  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  changes  of 
temperature,  by  the  combination  of  metals  that  are 
differently  affected  by  heat.  An  account  of  his 
inventions,  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1765,  states 
that  Harrison  had  made  this  clock  by  the  year  1726, 
and  that  about  1729  he  began  his  experiments  for 
the  construction  of  a  marine  chronometer — a  task 
of  no  small  difficulty,  it  being  necessary  to  provide 
against  irregularities  arising  from  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  the  effect  of  alternations  of  temperature  on 


*  The  preamble  of  this  act,  which  U  IS,' Anne,  can 
*'  Whereas  it  is  weU  known  by  aU  that  are  acqu 


19.  is  as  foUowi : 
ited  with  the  art 


of  navintion  that  nothing  is  so  much  wanted  and  desired  at  sea 
•as  the  dlseoTery  of  the  longitude,  for  the  safety  and  quickness  of 
voyages,  the  preservation  of  ships  and  the  lives  of  men  .^' Sec.  The 
act  then  constitutes  certain  persons  commissioners  for  the  discovery 
or  the  longitude,  with  power  to  receive  and  experiment  upon  pro- 
posals for  that  purpose,  and  to  grant  sums  of  money  not  exceeding 
8000/.  to  aid  in  such  experimenU.  The  clause  by  which  the  re- 
wrards  are  offered,  and  of  which  we  make  an  extract,  in  order  to  show 
what  was  the  encouragement  held  out  to  experimentalisU,  is  as  fol- 
lows:—" And  for  a  due  and  sufficient  encouragement  to  any  such 
person  or  persons  as  shall  discover  a  proper  method  for  flnding  the 
•aid  longitude,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afon«aid  that  the  first 
author  or  authors,  discoverer  or  discoverers  of  any  such  method,  his 
or  their  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to, 
and  shall  have,  such  reward  as  hereinafter  mentioned :  that  is  to 
aay.  to  a  reward  or  sum  of  10.000/.,  if  it  determines  the  said  longi- 
tude toone  degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  sixty  geographical  miles;  to 
15,000/.  if  it  determines  the  same  to  two-thirds  of  that  distance ;  and 
to  S0,000/.  if  it  determines  the  same  to  one-half  of  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  and  that  one  moiety  or  half  part  of  such  reward  or  sum  shall 
be  due  and  paid  when  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  m^or  part  of 
them,  do  agree  that  any  such  method  extends  to  the  security  of  ships 
within  eighty  geograpWcr '-"--• '*^     "^  "•  * 

of  the  greatest  danger, 


rity  o 
ical  miles  of  the  shores  which  are  the  places 
and  tlie  other  moiety  or  half-part  wl 


ship,  by  the  appointment  of  the  said  commissioners,  of  the  major 

Eirt  of  them,  shall  thereby  actually  sail  over  the  ocean,  from  Ureat 
ritain  to  any  such  nort  iu  the  West  Indies  as  those  commissioners. 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  choose  or  nominate  for  the  experi- 


ment, without  losing  their  longitude  beyond  the  ,UniiU  before  men- 


tioned.' 


rBoosI 

the  machine  itsdfi  and  on  the  oil  with  whidi  it  a 
lubricated,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstancei. 
About  1736  he  had  made  a  time-piece  of  such  sa- 
perior  exceUence  that  he  was  allowed,  in  that  jar, 
to  proceed  with  it  to  Lisbon  in  a  king's  ahip;  and 
the  result  was  so  favourable  that  the  CommissiaoeQ 
of  Longitude  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  hii 
experiments.    According  to  the  Annual   Roister, 
this  time-piece,  after   a   voyage  to   Lisbon  aod 
back,  corrected  the  reckoning  at  the  moath  of  tlie 
Channel  about  a  degree  and  a  half.     The  paw 
of  1741-2  states  that  Harrison  had  made  a  aecooi 
marine  time-piece,  with  which  many  ezperimom 
had  been  tried,  and  adds,  **  And  the  lesult  of  aH 
these  experimeaits  is  this;  that  (at  far  as  am  be 
determined  without  maUng  a  vaya^  at  sea)  the 
motion  of  the  machine  is  sufficiently  regular  sikI 
exact  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a  ship  within  the 
nearest  limits  proposed  by  parUamejU,  and  pro- 
bably much  nearer.**     It  turther  states  thiu  be 
was  then  making  a  third  time-piece  of  small  size; 
and  it  concludes  by  expressing  an  opinion  that 
even  in  their  then  state  of  exactnesa,  the  chrono- 
meters would  be  of  great  use,  and  recommcndinf 
the  commissioners  to  aid  Harrison  by  a  grantS' 
money  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  third  chro- 
nometer.    It  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  several 
other  scientific  men.     Harrison  subsequently  made 
a  fourth  time-piece;  and  then,  considering  that  be 
had  atUined  sufficient  accuracy  to  obtain  the  priie 
offered  by  the  act  of  1714,  he  requested  a  tnaL* 
Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  fourth  chronometer  wag 
token  to  Jamaica,  in  a  king's  ship  called  the  Dcpt- 
ford,  Harrison's  son  accompanying  it.      On  iL 
arrival  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  it  was  found  to  bf 
only  5xV  seconds  wrong,   and,  on  its  return  to 
Portsmouth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
m  the  Merlin,  only  1  mmute  54^  seconds  -  this' 
being  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  the  lomn- 
tude  within  eighteen  miles.    Having  acoomplisW 
so  much  more  than  was  required  by  the  tmna  oa 
which  the  highest  reward  was  offered,  Harriscm 
claimed  it ;  but  several  objections  were  raised  sod 
an  act  of  parliament  t  was  passed  authorizing  the 
immolate  payment  of  1500/.;  1000/.  more  when 
his  chronometer  should  return  from  a  further  trial 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies ;  6000/.  when  he  should 
have  fully  divulged  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  constructed;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  re- 
ward  so  soon  as  the  merite  of  the  invention  should 
have  been  fully  proved.     In  1764  the  chronometer 
was  token  to  Barbadoes  by  William  Harrison,  son 
of  the  inventor;  and  in  the  next  year  another  act 
was  passed,:  allowing  10,000/.,  as  a  moiety  of  the 
reward,  to  be  paid  when  Harrison  should   have 
fully  divulged  his  invention,  and  assigned  his  four 
chronometers  (one  of  which  was  styled  a  watch)  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  deducting  the  sum  of  2500/ 
which  he  had  already  received  under  the  former 
act.     The  remaining  moiety  of  10,000/.  was  to  be 
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paid  on  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
chronometers.  Harrison  expressed  the  greatest 
readiness  to  explain  his  inventions,  and  to  subject 
them  to  any  required  test ;  but  such  were  the  de- 
lays and  disputes  of  those  who  had  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  matter,  that  he  did  not  procure  the 
whole  of  his  reward  until  1167.*     Harrison  died 

«  That  Harrfaon  frit  keenly  the  fa^uiUee  of  the  repeated  delayi  to 
which  he  -wai  rabjrcted  nay  be  Men  ttom  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  tent  by  him  to  thecommlMionen.  dated  May  30. 1760.  The 
letter  b  printed  at  length  in  the  Annual  Asgister  for  that  year  >•"  I 
cannot  help  thinking  bat  I  am  extremely  ill  need  by  gentlemen  whb 
I  might  have  expected  a  different  treatment  ttom  ;  lor  if  the  aet  of 
the  ISth-  of  Qveea  Anne  be  defleient.  why  have  I  ao  long  been  eneon- 
raged  under  it,  in  order  to  bring  my  invention  to  perfection  ?  And, 
after  the  eompletioB,  why  waa  my  aon  lent  twiee  to  the  Weit  In* 
diea;?  Had  it  been  laid  to  my  eon,  when  he  received  the  laet  instrue- 
tion. '  There  will,  in  case  yon  luooeed.  be  a  new  act  at  your  return, 
in  order  to  lay  yon  under  new  reetrletioae,  which  were  not  thooght 
of  in  the  act  of  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne/ 1  my,  had  thiabeen  the  caae, 
I  might  have  expected  aome  audi  treatment  aa  T  now  meet  with. 
It  must  bo  owned  that  my  ease  la  very  hard;  bat  I  hope  I  am 
the  flrat.  and.  for  my  countiy'a  aake.  ahall  be  the  laat,  thiU  auffers 
by  pinning  my  fluth  on  an  EngHah  aetof  pariiamenft.  Had  I  received 
my  jnat  rewaid.  for  certainly  it  may  be  ao  called  after  forty  year^ 
cloae  application  in  the  improvement  of  that  talent  which  It  had 
pleaaed  God  to  giTe  me*  then  my  invention  would  have  taken  the 
oourae  whidi  aU  improvementa  in  thia  world  do ;  that  ia,  I  mnat  have 
inatmcted  workmen  in  ita  principlea  and  execution,  which  I  ahould 
have  been  glad  to  have  liad  an  oppoitonity  of  doing.  But  how 
widely  thia  ia  different  to  what  ia  now  mopoaed.  via.  for  me  to  in- 
atruct  people  that  I  know  nothing  of,  ana  anch  aa  may  know  nothing 
of  mechaaftea;  ami,  if  I  do  aot  make  them  nadentaad  to  their  aatia* 


in  1*116,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Many  schemes 
had  been  proposed  before  Harrison's  invention,  but 
none  of  them  had  proved  successful.  This,  however, 
and  others  to  which  it  gave  rise,  have  rendered  the 
determination  of  the  longitude  almost  as  certain  as 
improvements  in  astronomical  instruments  have 
made  the  observation  of  the  latitude.  The  bene- 
fits it  has  conferred  upon  navigation  are  almost  in- 
calculable, and  can  only  be  conceived  by  compari- 
son with  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  previously, 
and  the  accidents  often  thence  arising.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  government  having  offered  so  large  a 
sum  as  10,000/.  for  an  invention  that  should  en- 
able the  navigator  to  determine  the  longitude  loithin 
sixty  miles  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fearful  necessity 
of  improvement  that  existed  within  little  more  than 
a  century  of  the  present  time. 

Ikctkm.  I  may  then  have  nothing  1  Hard  fiite  indeed  to  me,  but  atill 
harder  to  the  world,  which  may  be  deprived  of  thia  my  inventkm, 
which  mnat  be  the  caae,  except  by  my  open  and  free  manner  in  do- 
acribing  all  the  principlea  of  it  to  gentlemen  and  workmen,  who  aU 
moat  at  all  timea  have  had  f^ee  recoune  to  aee  my  inatrurocnta !  And 
if  any  of  thoae  workmen  ahaU  have  been  ao  ingenioua  aa  to  have  got 
my  invention,  how  Jkr  you  may  pleaae  to  reward  them  for  their 
piracy  mnat  be  left  for  you  to  determiue  ;  and  1  muat  aet  mvaelfdown 
in  old  age,  and  thank  God  I  can  be  more  fgy  in  that  I  have  i 
I  have  no  reward,  than  if  I ' 
9  deluaion  had  th«  rewaid." 


the  conqneat,  and  though  I  have  no  reward,  than  if  I  had  come  ahort 
of  the  matter,  and  by  aome  d 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


HE    chief    bequeat 

which  the  immedi- 

\  ately  preceding  age 

f  made  to  the  era  of 

[  our  literature  com- 

^  mencing    with     the 

.  accession  of  George 

f  III.  was  the  body  of 

f  Prose    Fiction,    the 

•/  authors  of  which  we 

;  familiarly       distin- 

*  guish  as  the  modem 

^  English      novelists, 

i'  and  which  in  some 

:  respects  may  be  said 

still  to  stand  apart 

from  everything  in  the  language  produced  either 

before  or  since.   Indeed,  Fielding  was  the  only  one 

of  these  writers  yet  dead,  and  the  series  of  their 

works  was  still  incomplete.     Richardson  had  at 

last  laid  doiMi  his  fluent  pen;  but  Smollett  had 

yet  to  add  his  Humphrey  Clinker  to  his  Roderick 

Random,   his  Peregrine   Pickle,   and  his  Count 

Fathom ;  and  Sterne  had  only  begun  his  Tristram 

Shandy. 

If  there  be  any  writer  entitled  to  step  in  before 
Richardson  and  Fielding  in  claiming  the  honour 
of  having  originated  the  English  novel,  it  is  Daniel 
Defoe.  But,  admirable  as  Defoe  is  for  his  in- 
ventive power  and  his  art  of  narrative,  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  left  us  any  diversified  pic- 
ture of  the  social  life  of  his  time,  and  he  is  rather 
a  great  raconteur  than  a  novelist,  strictly  and  pro- 
perly so  called.  He  identifies  himself,  indeed,  as 
perfectly  as  any  writer  ever  did  with  the  imaginary 
personages  whose  adventures  he  details ; — but  still 
it  is  adventures  he  deals  with  rather  tiian  either 
manners  or  characters.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  seldom  or  ever  anything  peculiar  or  cha- 
racteristic in  the  language  of  his  heroes  and 
heroines;  some  of  them  talk,  or  write,  through 
whole  volumes,  but  all  in  the  same  style ;  in  fact, 
as  to  this  matter,  every  one  of  them  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  Defoe  himself.  Nor  even  in  professed 
dialogue  is  he  happy  in  individualizing  his  cha- 
racters by  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves ; 
there  may  be  the  employment  occasionally  of  cer- 
tain distinguishing  phrases,  but  the  adaptation  of 
the  speech  to  the  speaker  seldom  goes  much  be- 
yond such  mere  mechanical  artifice;  the  heart 
and  spirit  do  not  flash  out  as  they  do  in  nature ; 
we  may  remember  Robinson  Crusoe's  man  Friday 
by  his  broken  English,  but  it  is  in  connexion  with 
the  fortunes  of  their  lives  only,  of  the  full  stream 


of  incident  and  adventure  upon  which  they  are 
carried    along,  of  the  perils  and  perplexities  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  the  ahifts  they  «re 
put  to,  that  we  think  of  Colonel  Jacqae,  or  MoU 
Flanders,  or  even  of  Robinson  Crusoe  hiimirif, 
Wliat  character  they  have  to  ui  is  all  gathered 
from  the  circumitances  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
very  litde  or  none  of  it  from  either  the  manner  or 
the  matter  of  their  discourses.   Even  their  condnct 
is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  circumstaDoes ; 
any  one  of  them  acts,  as  well  as  speaks,  very  neariy 
as  any  other  would  have  done  similarly  situated. 
Great  and  origmal  as  he  is  in  his  proper  line,  and  ad- 
mirable as  the  fictions  with  which  he  has  enriched 
our  literature  are  for  their  other  merits,  Defoe  has 
created  no  character  which  lives  in  the  national 
mind — ^no  Squire  Western,  or  Trulliber,  or  Pkrsoii 
Adams,  or  Strap,  or  Pipes,  or  Trunnion,  or  Lea- 
mahago,  or  Corporal  Trim,  or  Uncle  Toby.     He 
has  made  no  attempt  at  any  such  delineation.     It 
might  be  supposed  that  a  writer  able  to  place 
himself  and  his  readers  so  completely  in  the  midst 
of  the  imaginary  scenes  he  describes  would  have 
excelled  in  treating  a  subject  dramatically.     But, 
in  truth,  his  genius  was  not  all  dramatic-     With 
all  his  wonderful  power  of  interesting  us  by  the 
air  of  reality  he  throws  over  his  fictions,  and  car^ 
rying  us  along  with  him  whithersoever  he  pleases, 
he  has  no  faculty  of  passing  out  of  himself  in  the 
dramatic  spirit,  of  projecting  himself  out  of  his 
own  proper  nature  and  being  into  those  of  the  cre- 
ations of  his  brain.     However  strong  his  concep- 
tion was  of  other  things,  he  had  no  strong  concep- 
tion of  character.  Besides,  with  all  his  imagination 
and  invention,  he  had  little  wit,  and  no  humour — 
no  remarkable  skill  in  any  other  kind  of  repre- 
sentation except  merely  that  of  the  plain  litend 
truth  of  things.     Vivid  and  even  creative  as  his 
imagination  was,  it  was  still  not  poetical.       It 
looked  through  no  atmosphere  of  ideal  light    at 
anything ;   it  saw  nothing  adorned,  beautified,  ele- 
vated above  nature ;   its  gift  was  to  see  the  reab'ty, 
and  no  more.      Its  pictures,  therefore,  partake 
rather  of  the  character  of  fac-similes  than  of  that  of 
works  of  art  in  the  true  sense.  On  turning  our  eyes 
from  his  productions  to  those  either  of  Fielding  or 
Richardson,  we  feel  at  once  the  spell  of  quite  ano- 
ther sort  of  inventive  or  creative  power.     Yet  no 
two  writers  could  well  be  more  unlike  than  the  two 
we  have  mentioned  are  to  one  another  both  in 
manner  and  in  spirit.  Intellectually  and  morally,  by 
original  constitution  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  training  and  situation,  the  two 
great  contemporary  novelists  stood  opposed  the  one 
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to  the  other  in  the  most  complete  contrast.  Field- 
ingy  a  gentleman  by  birth,  liberally  educated,  had 
been  a  writer  for  the  public  from  the  time  he  waa 
twenty  :  Richardson,  who  had  nearly  attained  that 
age  before  Fielding  came  into  the  world  (the  one 
was  bom  in  1689,  the  other  in  1707),  having  be- 
gun life  as  a  mechanic,  had  spent  the  greater  ]part 
of  it  as  a  tradesman,  and  had  passed  his  fifheth 
year  before  he  became  an  author.  Yet,  after  they 
had  entered  upon  the  same  new  field  of  literature 
almost  together,  they  found  themselves  rivals  upon 
that  ground  for  as  long  as  either  continued  to 
write.  To  Richardson  certainly  belongs  priority 
of  date  as  a  novelist :  the  first  part  of  his  Pamela 
was  published  in  1740,  the  conclusion  in  1741 ; 
and  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  originally  con- 
ceived with  the  design  of  turning  Richardson's  work 
into  ridicule,  appeared  in  1742.  Thus,  as  if  their 
common  choice  of  the  same  species  of  writing,  and 
their  antipathies  of  nature  ana  habit,  had  not  been 
enough  to  divide  them,  it  was  destined  that  the 
two  founders  of  the  new  school  of  fiction  should 
begin  their  career  by  having  a  personal  quarrel. 
For  their  works,  notwithstanding  all  the  remark- 
able points  of  dissimilarity  between  those  of  the  one 
and  those  of  the  other,  must  still  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school  or  form  of  literary 
composition,  and  that  a  form  which  they  had  been 
the  first  to  exemplify  in  our  language.  Unlike  as 
Joseph  Andrews  was  to  Pamela,  yet  the  two  re- 
sembled each  other  more  than  either  did  any  other 
English  work  of  fiction.  Jhsj  were  still  our  two 
first  novels  properly  so  called — our  two  first  artisti- 
cally constructed  epics  of  real  life.  And  the  identity 
of  the  species  of  fictitious  narrative  cultivated  by 
the  two  writers  became  more  apparent  as  its  cha- 
racter was  more  completely  developed  by  their 
subsequent  publications,  and  each  proceeded  in 
proving  its  capabilities  in  his  own  way,  without 
reference  to  what  had  been  done  by  the  other. 
Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild  appeared  in  1743; 
Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlowe — ^the  greatest  of  his 
works — was  given  to  the  world  in  1748 ;  and  the 
next  year  the  greatest  birth  of  Fielding's  genius — 
his  Tom  Jones — saw  the  light.  Finally,  Fielding's 
Amelia  was  published  in  1751 ;  and  Richardson's 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  1753.  Fielding  died 
at  Lisbon  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven; 
Richardson  survived  tUl  1761,  but  wrote  nothing 
more. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  third  writer  had  presented 
himself  upon  the  same  field — Smollett,  whose 
Roderick  Random  had  appeared  in  1748,  his 
Peregrine  Pickle  in  1751,  and  his  Count  Fathom 
in  1754,  when  the  energetic  Scotsman  was  yet  only 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves  followed  in  1762,  and  his  Humphrey 
Clinker  in  1771 »  in  the  last  year  of  the  author's 
active  life.  Our  third  English  novelist  is  as  much 
a  writer  sui  generis  as  eiUier  of  his  two  predeces- 
sors, as  completely  distinguished  from  each  of  them 
in  the  general  character  of  his  genius  as  they  are 
frod  each  other.    Of  the  three,  Richardson  had 


evidently  by  far  the  richest  natural  soil  of  mind ;  his 
defects  sprung  from  deficiency  of  cultivation ;  his 
power  was  his  own  in  the  strictest  sense;  not  bor- 
rowed from  books,  little  aided  even  by  experience 
of  life,  derived  almost  solely  from  introspection  of 
himself  and  communion  with  his  own  heart.  He 
alone  of  the  three  could  have  written  what  he  did 
without  having  himself  witnessed  and  lived  through 
the  scenes  and  characters  described,  or  something 
like  them  which  only  required  to  be  embellished 
and  heightened,  and  otherwise  artistically  treated, 
in  order  to  form  an  interesting  and  striking  fictitious 
representation.  His  fertility  of  invention,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  term,  is  won- 
derful,— supplying  him  on  all  occasions  with  a 
copious  stream  bodi  of  incident  and  of  thought  that 
floods  the  page,  and  seems  as  if  it  might  so  flow 
on  and  difliue  itself  for  ever.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  has  delineated  for  us  rather 
human  nature  than  human  life — ^rather  the  heart 
and  its  imiversal  passions,  as  modified  merely 
by  a  few  broad  distinctions  of  temperament,  of 
eaucation,  of  external  circumstances,  than  those 
subtler  idiosvncracies  which  constitute  what  we 
properly  call  character.  Many  characters,  no 
doubt,  there  are  set  before  us  in  his  novels,  very 
admirably  drawn  and  discriminated ;  Pamela,  her 
parents,  Mr.  B.,  Mrs.  Jewkes,  Clarissa,  Lovelace, 
Miss  Howe,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Miss  fiyron, 
Clementina,  are  all  delineations  of  this  description 
of  the  most  part  natural,  well  brought  out,  and 
supported  by  many  happy  touches :  but  (with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last  mentioned)  ihty 
can  scarcely  be  called  original  conceptions  of  a  high 
order,  creations  at  once  true  to  nature  and  new  to  lite- 
rature ;  nor  have  they  added  to  that  population  of  the 
world  of  fiction  among  which  every  reader  of  books 
has  many  familiar  acquaintances  hardly  less  real 
to  his  fancy  and  feelings  than  any  he  has  met  with 
in  the  actual  world,  and  for  the  most  part  much 
more  interesting.  That  which,  besides  the  story, 
interests  us  in  Richardson's  novels^  is  not  the 
characters  of  his  personages  but  their  sentiments — 
not  their  modes  but  their  motives  of  action — the 
anatomy  of  their  hearts  and  inmost  natures,  which 
is  unfolded  to  us  with  so  elaborate  an  inquisition 
and  such  matchless  skill.  Fielding,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  very  little  of  this,  and  Smollett  still  less. 
They  set  before  us  their  pictures  of  actual  life  in 
much  the  same  way  as  life  itself  would  have  set 
them  before  us  if  our  experience  had  chanced  to 
bring  us  into  contact  with  the  particular  situations 
and  personages  delineated;  we  see,  commonly, 
merely  what  we  should  have  seen  as  lookers  on,  not 
in  the  particular  confidence  of  any  of  the  figures  in 
the  scene ;  there  are  they  all,  acting  or  talking  ac- 
cording to  their  various  circumstances,  habits,  and 
humours,  and  we  may  look  at  them  and  listen  to 
them  as  attentively  as  we  please ;  but,  if  we  want  to 
know  anything  more  of  them  than  what  is  visible  to 
all  the  world,  we  must  find  it  out  for  ourselves  in 
the  best  way  we  can,  for  neither  they  nor  the  author 
will  ordinarily  tell  us  a  word  of  it.  What  both  these 
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writers  have  given  us  in  their  novels  is  for  the  most 
part  their  own  actual  experience  of  life,  irradiated, 
of  course,  by  the  lights  of  fancy  and  genius,  and 
80  made  much  more  brilliant  aud  attractive  than  it 
was  in  the  reality,  but  still  in  its  substance  the  pro- 
duce not  of  meditation  but  of  observation  chiefly. 
Even  Fielding,  with  all  his  wit,  or  at  least  preg- 
nancy of  thought  and  style — for  the  quality  in  his 
writings  to  which  we  allude  appears  to  be  the  result 
rather  of  elaboration  than  of  instinctive  perception — 
would  probably  have  lefl  us  nothing  much  worth 
preserving  in  the  proper  form  of  a  novel,  if  he 
had  not  had  his  diversified  practical  knowledge  of 
society  to  draw  upon,  and  especially  his  extensive 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lower  orders  of 
all  classes,  in  painting  whom  he  is  always  greatest 
and  most  at  home.  Within  that  field,  indeed,  he  is 
the  greatest  of  all  our  novelists.  Yet  he  has  much 
more  refinement  of  literary  taste  than  either  Smol- 
lett or  Richardson ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  works  of 
all  the  three,  his  alone  can  be  called  classical  works 
in  reference  to  their  formal  character.  Both  his 
style  and  the  construction  of  his  stories  display  a 
-HQie  and  artifice  altogether  unknown  to  the  others, 
both  of  whom,  writing  on  without  plan  or  fore- 
thought, appear  on  all  occasions  to  have  made!use 
alike  of  the  first  words  and  the  first  incidents  that 
presented  themselves.  Smollett,  a  practised 
writer  for  the  press,  had  the  command,  indeed,  of 
a  style  the  fluency  of  which  is  far  from  being 
without  force,  or  rhetorical  parade  either ;  but  it 
is  animated  by  no  peculiar  expressiveness,  by  no 
graces  either  of  art  or  of  nature.  His  power  con- 
sists in  the  cordiality  of  his  conception  and'the 
breadth  and  freedom  of  his  delineation  of  the 
humorous,  both  in  character  and  in  situation.  The 
feeling  of  the  humorous  in  Smollett  always  over- 
powers, or  at  least  has  a  tendency  to  overpower, 
the  merely  satirical  spirit;  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Fielding,  whose  humour  has  generally  a  sly 
vein  of  satire  running  through  it,  even  when  it  is 
moat  gay  and  genial. 

But  he  to  whom  belongs  the  finest  spirit  of 
whim  among  all  our  writers  of  this  class  is  the 
immortal  author  of  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tristram  Shandy."  Sterne,  born  in  Ireland  in 
1713,  had  already  published  one  or  two  unregarded 
sermons  when  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
most  singular  novel  were  brought  out  at  York  in 
the  year  1759.  .  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  fol- 
lowed in  1761 ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  1762;  the 
seventh  and  eighth  not  till  1765;  the  ninth  in. 
1767.  The  six  volumes  of  his  Yorick's  Sermons 
had  also  come  out  in  pairs  in  the  intervals ;  his 
Sentimental  Journey  appeared  in  1768;  and  his 
death  took  place  the  same  year.  Sterne  has  been 
charged  with  imitation  and  plagiarism ;  but  surely 
originality  is  the  last  quality  that  can  be  denied  to 
him.  To  dispute  his  possession  of  that  is  much 
the  same  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the  sun  is 
luminous  because  some  spots  have  been  detected 
upon  its  surface.  If  Sterne  has  borrowed  or  stolen 
some  few  things  from  other  writers,  at  least  no 


one  ever  had  a  better  right  to  do  so  in  virtue  of 
the  amount  that  there  is  in  his  writings  of  what  is 
really  his  own.  If  he  has  been  much  indebted  to 
any  predecessor,  it  is  to  Rabelais;  but,  except  in 
one  or  two  detached  episodes,  he  has  wbolij 
eschewed  the  extravagance  and  grotesqueneas  in 
which  the  genius  of  Rabelais  loves  to  dispart 
itself,  and  the  tenderness  and  humanity  that 
pervade  his  humour  arc  quite  unlike  anything 
in  the  mirth  of  Rabelais.  There  is  not  mncfa 
humour,  indeed,  anywhere  out  of  Shakspeare 
and  Cervantes  which  resembles  or  can  he 
compared  with  that  of  Sterne.  It  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  writer  but  one  of  theae  two  who 
could  have  drawn  Uncle  Toby  or  Trim.  Another 
common  mistake  about  Sterne  is,  that  the  mass  of 
what  he  has  written  consists  of  litde  better  than 
pure  nonsense  or  rubbish — ^that  his  beauties  are 
but  grains  of  gold  glittering  here  and  there  in  a 
heap  of  sand,  or,  at  most,  rare  spots  of  green  scat- 
tered over  an  arid  waste.  Of  no  writer  could  this 
be  said  with  less  correctness.  Whatever  he  has 
done  is  "viTought  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  the 
highest  polish  and  perfection.  With  all  his  appa- 
rent caprices  of  manner,  his  language  is  throughout 
the  purest  idiomatic  English;  nor  is  there,  usually, 
a  touch  in  any  of  his  pictures  that  could  be  spared 
without  injury  to. the  effect.  And,  in  his  great 
work,  how  completely  brought  out,  how  exquisitely 
finished,  is  every  figure,  from  Uncle  Toby,  and 
Brother  Shandy,  and  Trim,  and  Yorick,  down  to 
Dr.  Slop,  and  Widow  Wadman,  and  Mrs.  Bridget, 
and  Obadiah  himself!  Who  would  resign  any 
one  of  them,  or  any  part  of  any  one  of  them  ? 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth,  that,  although 
Richardson  has  on  the  whole  the  best  claim  to  the 
title  of  inventor  of  the  modem  English  novel,  he 
never  altogether  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
inflation  of  the  French  romance,  and  representing 
human  beings  in  the  true  light  and  shade  of  human 
nature.  Undoubtedly  the  men  and  women  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett  are  of  more  genuine  6esh 
and  blood  than  the  elaborate  heroes  and  heroines 
who  figure  in  his  pages.  But  both  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  as  wdl  as 
spirit  of  their  style  of  drawing  from  real  life,  have 
for  the  most  part  confined  themselves  to  some  two 
or  three  departments  of  the  wide  field  of  social 
existence,  rather  abounding  in  strongly  marked 
peculiarities  of  character  than  furnishing  a  fair 
representation  of  the  common  national  mind  and 
manners.  And  Sterne  also,  in  his  more  aerial 
way,  deals  rather  with  the  oddities  and  quaintnesaes 
of  opinion  and  habit  that  are  to  be  met  with  among 
his  countrymen  than  with  the  broad  general  course 
of  our  English  way  of  thinking  and  living.  Our 
first  genuine  novel  of  domestic  life  is  Goldsmith's 
exquisite  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  written  in  1 761,  when 
its  author,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1728,  was  as  yet  an 
obscure  doer  o.  'all  work  for  the  booksellers,  but 
not  published  till  1766,  when  his  name  had  already 
obtained  celebrity  by  his  poem  of  The  Traveller. 
The  language  contains  no  work  either  more  truly 
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English  in  spirit  than  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or 
more  classical  in  manner  and  form.  Scarcely 
anywhere  else  is  there  to  be  found  a  humour  at 
once  so  rich  and  deep  and  of  so  unforced  and 
natural  a  flow ;  a  sunny  shower,  it  may  he  called, 
all  gladness  and  love,  and  irradiating  while  it  re- 
freshes. Never  had  wit  and  sprightliness  so  little 
of  either  gall  or  acid  as  in  Goldsmith ;  he  is  truly 
what  his  friend  Johnson  has  said  of  him  in  his 
epitaph,  "  sive  risus  essent  movendi  sive  lacrynuE^ 
affectuum  potens  at  lerds  donunator^^* — a  ruler  of 
our  afifections,  and  moyer  alike  of  our  laughter  and 
our  tears,  as  gentle  as  he  is  prevailing. 

As  the  author  of  the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted 
Village,  published  in  1765  and  1771,  Goldsmith, 
who  lived  till  1774,  also  holds  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  poetical  writers  of  this  first  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
poetical  produce  of  which,  however,  is  neither  very 
considerable  in  quantity,  nor  any  of  it  of  the 
highest  order  in  quality.     Indeed  the  scanty  mea- 
sure of  song  which  has  sufficed  to  make  the  fame 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  this  time  is 
remarkable.      Shenstone  and  Gray,  as  well  as 
Goldsmith,  are  instances  of  this ;  as  was  likewise 
Collins,  who  died,  however,  a  few  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period :  the  whole 
collected  verse  of  these  four,  or  at  least  all  of  it  that 
posterity  has  cared  to  remember,  would  hardly, 
printed  in  a  good  type,  make  a  decent  sixpenny 
pamphlet.     Collins,  indeed,  the  greatest  among 
them,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  some 
of  the  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  clouded  with 
a  depression  of  spirits  which  made  intellectual  exer- 
tion impossible ;  while  his  five  or  six  odes  which 
are  universally  known,  including  that  to  Evening 
and  that  entitled  The  Passions,  were  all  written  ten 
years  before  his  death.     Shenstone  is  remembered 
for  his  Pastoral  Ballad,  his  Schoolmistress,  and  an 
elegy  or  two.     Gray's  famous  elegy,  his  two  Pin- 
darics, his  Ode  on  Eton  College,  his  Long  Story, 
and  a  few  translations  from  the  Norse  and  Welsh, 
and  other  short  pieces,  make  up  nearly  all  the 
enduring  produce  ofti  life  of  leisure,  which  termi- 
nated in  1771,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  nearly 
thirty  years  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  poetry. 
And  Goldsmith's  renown   rests    upon    his    two 
poems  already  mentioned,  which  do  not  together 
much  more  than  equal  in  length  one  of  the  books 
of  Paradise  Lost.     Yet  Collins,  Gray,  and  Gold- 
smith are  not  only  the  greatest  of  our  minor  poets, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  ttie  poets  of  their  era;  and 
even  Shenstone's  slender  oaten  pipe  has  made  con- 
siderable noise  in  the  world.     Goldsmith  had  not 
the  skyey  &ncy  of  his  predecessor  Collins,  but 
there  is  a  glow  of  heart  in  his  poetry  which  the 
school  of  Pope,  to  which,  in  its  form  at  least,  it  be- 
longs, had  scarcely  before  reached,  and  which 
makes  it  an  appropriate  prelude  to  the  more  fervid 
song  that  was  to  burst  forth  among  us  in  another 
generation.    Nor  does  the  gorgeous  brocade   of 
Gray's  verse,  even  in  the  two  celebrated  compo- 
sitions. The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The  Bard,  at 


which,  according  to  Johnson,  "  the  readers  of 
poetry  were  at  first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amaze- 
ment," hide  the  true  fire  and  fancy  that  animate 
it,  or  even  the  real  elegance  of  taste  which  had 
nevertheless  been  led  to  array  itself  so  ambitiously. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  carries  himself  in  his 
stiff  and  painted  robes  with  an  imposing  air.  But 
Gray  often  expresses  himself  too  with  ease  and 
simplicity ;  the  most  touching  of  the  verses  in  his 
Ode  to  Eton  College,  for  instance,  are  in  that  style ; 
and  in  his  Long  Story  he  has  given  us  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  his  mastery  over  the  lightest  graces  and 
gaieties  of  song. 

One  poet,  however,  of  this  age  is  not  amenable 
to  the  charge  of  having  written  too  little  or  at  too 
slow  a  rate.  Churchill  published  his  first  poem, 
The  Rosciad,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1776,  and  the 
rest  of  his  compositions,  including  his  satire  en- 
titled Night— The  Ghost— The  Prophecj  of  Fa- 
mine —  his  Epistle  to  Hogarth  —  The  Confer- 
ence—The Duellist— The  Author— Gotham— The 
Candidate  —  The  Times  —  Independence  —  The 
Journey — several  of  them  pieces  of  considerable 
length,  all  within  the  next  four  years.  He  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  fever  in  No- 
vember, 1764.  Vigorous  as  well  as  fluent,  though 
irregular  and  coarse,  Churchill  in  his  own  day 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Dryden  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  far  enough  from  be- 
ing Dryden  come  to  life  again ;  but  he  had  evi- 
dently formed  himself  upon  the  study  of  that  great 
master;  and  he  probably  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  restoration  of  a  freer  spirit  and  more  various 
flow  to  our  poetrv,  afler  the  tranquillizing  effect  of 
half  a  century's  imitation  of  the  trim  regularities 
of  Pope.  Cowper,  himself  at  a  later  date  the  chief 
author  of  this  restoration,  appears  to  have  looked 
upon  Churchill  as  his  precursor,  an  d  even  to  have 
made  him  his  model  in  some  respects.  But,  with 
little  delicacy  of  taste,  or  refinement  of  any  sort, 
Churchill]  wrote  far  too  hastily,  and  too  generally 
upon  mere  topics  of  the  day,  to  achieve  for  himself 
more  than  an  ephemeral  popularity,  and,  though 
his  name  is  still  a  considerable  one  in  our  litera* 
ture,  even  the^best^of  his  poetry  is  now  little  read 
or  known. 

There  still  survived  also  some  eminent  poetical 
writers  of  the  preceding  ag:e; — among  others, 
Armstrong,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1709,  whose  Art 
of  Preserving  Health,  published  in  1744,  has  the 
rare  merit  of  an  original  and  characteristic  style, 
full  of  raciness  and  manly  grace ;  and  Akenside, 
likewise  a  physician,  the  author,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
published  in  the  same  year  with  Armstrong's 
poem,  and  giving  another  example  of  the  treatment 
of  a  didactic  subject  in  verse  with  great  ingenuity 
and  success.  Akenside's  rich  though  rather  dif- 
fuse eloquence,  and  the  store  of  fanciful  illustra- 
tion which  he  pours  out,  evidence  a  wonderfully 
full  mind  for  so  young  a  man.  But  neither  Aken- 
side nor  Armstrong  published  any  verse  af^er  the 
accession  of  George  HI. ;  though  the  former  lived 
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till  1710  and  the  latter  till  1719.  Wilkie,  the 
author  of  the  rhyming  epic  called  The  Epigoniad, 
who  was  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  professor,  would 
also  appear  from  the  traditionary  accounts  we 
have  of  him  to  have  heen  a  person  of  some  genius 
as  well  as  learning,  though  in  composing  his  said 
epic  he  seems  not  to  have  gone  much  farther  for 
his  model  or  fount  of  inspiration  than  to  the  more 
sonorous  passages  of  Pope's  Homer.  The  Epigo- 
niad,  published  in  1753,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  long  sur- 
vived its  author,  who  died  in  1 772.  Nor  probably 
was  Glover's  blank  verse  epic  of  Leonidas,  which 
appeared  so  early  as  1737,  much  read  when  he 
himself  passed  away  from  among  men,  in  the  year 
1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four — although  it  had 
had  a  short  day  of  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
is  a  performance  of  considerable  rhetorical  merit. 
Glover  also  wrote  two  tragedies,  one  of  which, 
entided  Medea,  appeared  in  1761 ;  they  are  said 
to  be  cold  and  declamatory,  and  have  been  both 
long  ago  consigned  to  oblivion. 

To  the  early  part  of  the  present  period  belongs 
Falconer's  pleasing  descriptive  poem,  the  Ship- 
-3r_eck,  the  truth,  nature,  and  pathos  of  which,  with- 
out mucTiSinaginative  adornment,  have  made  it  a 
general  favourite.  It  was  first  published  in  1762, 
and  its  author,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
lost  at  sea  in  1769,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Ano- 
tlier  poem  of  this  age  by  a  countryman  of  Falcon- 
er's, is  Beattie's  Minstrel,  the  first  book  of  which 
was  published  in  1770,  the  second  in  1774.  The 
Minstrel  is  an  harmonious  and  eloquent  composi- 
tion, glowing  with  poetical  sentiment ;  but  its  in- 
feriority in  the  highest  poetical  qualities  may  be 
felt  by  comparing  it  with  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, which  is  perhaps  the  other  work  in  the 
language  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  but 
which  yet  it  resembles  much  in  the  same  way  as 
gilding  does  solid  gold,  or  as  cojoured  water  might 
be  made  to  resemble  wine.  Everybody  knows  that, 
besides  this  and  other  pieces  inverse,  Beattie,  who 
survived  till  1803,  wrote  an  Essay  on  Truth,  and 
some  other  prose  works,  which  everybody  has  long 
given  up  reading.  The  New  Bath  Guide,  by 
Anstey,  who  lived  till  1805,  and  wrote  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  more  verse,  may  be  noticed 
as  another  of  the  poetical  productions  of  this 
time,  which  for  a  season  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
though  now  neglected.  It  first  appeared  in  1766, 
and  the  edition  before  us,  printed  in  1772,  is  the 
eighth.  The  New  Bath  Guide  does  not  rise  or 
aspire  to  rise  above  a  rattling  vivacity,  and  has 
been  far  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  later  productions 
in  the  same  style ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  earliest  successful  attempt  of  its  class. 
Among  the  lighter  versifiers  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  John  Hall  Stevenson,  the  author  of  the 
Crazy  Tales,  and  [other  collections  of  satiric  pieces, 
which  are  impregnated  by  a  much  airier  spirit  of 
wit  and  humour  than  those  of  Anstey.  We  may 
here  also  notice  the  celebrated  **  Heroic  Epistle 
to  Sir  William  Chambers,"  which,  with  several 


other  efiusions  in  the  same  vein,  appeared  in  1773; 
and  is  now  known  to  have  been,  what  it  was  always 
suspected  to  be,  the  ^composition  of  Gray's  fnend. 
Mason,  who  commenced  poet  so  early  as  1748 
by  the  publication  of  a  satire  oa  the  Univeni^ 
of  Oxford,  entitled  Isia,  and  afterwards  produced 
his  tragedies  ofElfrida  in  1752,  and  Caractacas 
in  1759,  and  the  four  books  of  his  English.  Gar- 
den in  1772,  1777.  1779,  and  1781,  besides  a 
number  of  odes  and  other  shorter  pieces,  aome  of 
them  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  now 
under  review.  Mason,  who  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  in  1797,  enjoyed  in  his  day  a  great 
reputation,  which  is  now  become  very  smalL  Ha 
satiric  verse  is  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  but  withoat 
the  wit;  and  the  staple  of  the  reat  of  hia  poeliy 
too  is  mostly  words. 

There  is  much  more  fancy  and  true  poetry, 
though  leas  sound  and  less  pretension,    in   the 
compositions  of  Thomas  Warton,  who  fint  made 
himself  known  by  a  spirited  reply  to  Mssod's  Isb 
in   1749,  when  he  was  only  a  yoang   man  of 
twenty-one,  and  afterwards  produced  many  short 
pieces,  all  evidencing  a  genuine  poetic    eye  and 
taste.    Thomas  Warton,  however,  who  lived  till 
1790»  chiefly  owes  the  place  he  holds  in  oar  lite- 
rature to  his  prose  works --his  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen,  his  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  of 
Milton,  and  above  all,  his  admirable   History  of 
English  Poetry,  which,  unfinished  as  it  is,  is  still 
perhaps  our  greatest  work  in  the  department  of 
literary  history.    Of  the  three  quarto  volumes  the 
"first  appeared  in  1774,  the  second  in   1778,  the 
last  in  1781 .   Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  elder  brother 
of  Thomas,  is  also  the  writer  of  some  agreeable 
verses ;  but  the  book  by  which  his  name  will  life 
is  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published,  anony- 
mously, in  1756,  the  second  not  till  1782.     He 
died  in  1800,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.      The 
Wartons  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  school  of  poetic  criticism  in  this  country, 
which,  romantic  rather  than  classical  in  its  spirit, 
(to  employ  a  modem  nomenclature,)  and  profMsing 
to  go  to  nature  for  its  principles  instead  of  taking 
them  on  trust  from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  or  the  canons  of  their  commentatoTB, 
assisted  materially  in  guiding  as  well  as  sti«igth- 
ening  the  now  reviving  love  for  our  elder  nationsl 
poetry.     But  perhaps  the  publication  which  was 
as  yet  at  once  the  most  remarkable  produce  of  thn 
new  taste,  and  the  most  effective  agent  in  its  difb- 
sion,  was  Percy's  celebrated  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,  which  first  appeared   in   1765. 
The  reception  of  this  book  was  the  same  that  what 
is  natural  and  true  always  meets  with  when  brought 
into  fair  competition  with  the  artificial ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  latter  is  no  longer  new  any  more 
than  the  former  :— 

;*'  A»  oD«  who,  long  in  popnlooa  city  peat.^ 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom  to  bieatba 
Among  the  ^ensuit  Tillages  and  fkrms 
Adjoined,  from  each  ihiam  mat  conoeives  ddight ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  erass,  or  line, 
Or  dairv,  each  rural  right,  eadi  ratal  Mnnd;"   . 
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such  pleasure  took  the  reader  of  those  rude  old 
ballads  in  their  simplicity,  directness,  and  breezy 
freshness  and  force,  thus  suddenly  coming  upon 
him  after  being  sated  with  mere  polish  and  orna- 
ment. And  connected  with  the  same  matter  is  the 
famous  imposture  of  Rowley's  poems,  by  which  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  the  marvellous  Chatterton,  de- 
ceived, in  the  first  instance,  a  large  portion  of  the 
public,  and,  after  the  detection  of  ti^e  fraud,  secured 
to  liimself  a  respectable  place  among  the  original 
]M)et8  of  his  country.  Chatterton,  who  terminated 
his  existence  by  his  own  hand  in  August,  1770, 
produced  the  several  imitations  of  ancient  English 
poetry  which  he  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  a 
monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  this  was  the  age  of  remarkable 
forgeries  of  this  description,  Chatterton's  poems  of 
Rowley  having  been  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  part 
suggested,  by  Macpherson's  poems  of  Ossian. 
The  first  specimens  of  the  latter  were  published  in 
1760,  under  the  title  of  "Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language ;"  and 
they  immediately  excited  both  an  interest  and  a 
controversy,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  which 
has  quite  died  away  even  to  the  present  hour. 
One  circumstance,  which  has  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  dispute  about  Ossian  so  much  longer  than 
that  about  Rowley,  no  doubt,  is,  that  there  was 
some  small  portion  of  truth  mixed  up  with  Mac- 
pherson's  deception,  whereas  there  was  none  at  all 
in  Chatterton's;  but  the  Ossianic  poetry,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  its  falsehGK)d  of  style  and 
substance  as  well  as  of  pretension,  making  it  out 
to  be  thus  a  double  lie,  must  still  have  some  qua- 
lities wonderfully  adapted  to  allure  the  popular 
taste.  Both  Chatterton  and  Macpherson  wrote  a 
quantity  of  modem  English  verse  in  their  own 
names;  but  nothing  either  did  in  this  way  was 
worth  much ;  they  evidently  felt  most  at  ease  in 
their  masques. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  era  is  very 
voluminous,  but  consists  principally  of  comedies 
and  farces  of  modem  life,  all  in  prose.  Home, 
indeed,  the  author  of  Douglas,  which  came  out  in 
1757,  followed  that  first  successful  effort  by  about 
half  a  dozen  other  attempts  in  the  same  style,  the 
last  of  which,  entitled  Alfred,  was  produced  in 
1778;  but  they  were  all  failures.  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  great  tragedy,  the  Mysterious  Mother,  al- 
though privately  printed  in  1768,  has  never  been 
acted,  and  was  not' even  published  within  the  pre- 
sent period.  The  principal  writers  whose  pro- 
ductions occupied  the  stage  were  Goldsmith,  uar- 
rick,  and  Foote,  who  all  died  before  the  expiration 
of  this  period;  and  Macklin,  Murphy,  Cumber- 
land, Colman,  Mrs.  Cowley,  and  Sheridan,  who 
lived  through  it,  and  mostly  survived  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Gold- 
smith's two  capital  comedies  of  the  Good-Natured 
Man,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  were  brought 
out,  the  former  in  1768,  the  latter  in  1773.  To 
Garrick,  a  miracle  of 'an  actor,  but  no  more  than 
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a  smartish  man  of  talent  off  the  boards,  we  owe, 
besides  many  alterations  and  adaptations  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  and  other  preceding  dra- 
matic writers,  the  lively  farces  of  The  Lying  Valet 


Gabbick.    Frcm  a  Portrait  by  Sir  J.  RcyuoliU. 

and  Miss  in  her  Teens,  both,  however,  produced 
before  1760;  and  he  is  also  commonly  stated  to 
have  been  in  part  the  author  of  the  excellent 
comedy  of  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  brought  out 
in  1766,  which  was  principally  written  by  Colman.* 
The  still  favourite  farce  ot  High  Life  Below  Stairs, 
first  acted  in  1759,  which  \ised  also  to  be  attributed 
to  Grarrick,  is  now  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoadly, 
the  author  of  The  Suspicious  Husband.  Foote  pro- 
duced twenty-two  comic  pieces,  mostly  farcical 
and  satirical,  between  1752  and  1778;  of  which 
The  Minor  (1760),  The  Liar  (1761),  and  The 
Mayor  of  Garratt  (1763),  still  keep  the  stage. 
He  was  by  nature  a  mimic,  and  a  somewhat 
coarse  one,  rather  than  a  wit.  Macklin,  also 
an  actor  as  well  as  Garrick  and  Foote,  is  the 
author  of  the  very  clever  and  eflfective  comedy  of 
The  Man  of  the  World,  which  was  brought  out  in 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  in  1764,  imder  the 
name  of  The  Free-Bom  Scotchman,  although  the 
daring  delineation  of  the  principal  character,  the 
renowned  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  debarred  it 
for  many  years  from  the  English  stage.  Macklin, 
who  did  not  die  till  1797,  is  remarkable  for  having 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  seven,  and  for, 
what  is  still  more  unexampled,  having  continued 
his  appearances  on  the  stage  almost  till  he  was  a 
hundred.  Colman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
well  known  for  his  translations  of  the  Plays  of  Te- 
rence and  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  various  other 

*  In  a  copy  of  Baker*!  BiograpbUDrunatica,  edit,  of  1782,  we  find 
the  following  MS.  note  appended  to  the  notice  of  this  play,  at  p.  57 
of  vol.  ii. :— "  Garrick  compoeed  two  ads,  which  he  eent  Mr.  Col- 
man. desiring  him  to  put  them  together,  or  do  what  he  would  with 
them.  /  did piU  them  together,  saidMr.  Colman;  for  I  fut  them  t» 
the  tire,  and  wrote  the  piay  mytelf.  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Mr. 
Counan's  mouth.    J.  w»" 
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literary  performances,  commenced  dramadst  in 
1760,  by  the  production  of  a  clever  and  successful 
little  piece,  wnich  he  entitled  "  Polly  Honeycombe, 
a  Dramatic  Novel  ;'*  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
more  comedies,  farces,  and  alterations  of  older 
plays  proceeded  from  his  pen  before  1780,  among 
which  his  comedy  of  The  Jealous  Wife,  produced 
in  1761,  ranks  as  the  best  along  with  that  of  The 
Claudestme  Marriage,  ttlreiidv  mentioned.  Col- 
man  lived  till  1794.  Murphy,  also  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  the  tmbslator  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust, 
is  the  author,  amottg  other  dttmatic  productions  of 
less  note,  of  the  fawcofthe  Upholsterer  (1758),  of 
the  comedies  of  The  Way  to  Keep  Him  (1760),  All 
in  the  Wrong  (176l)i  and  Know  your  Own  Mind 
(1777),  and  of  the  tragedy  of  The  Grecian  Daughter 
(1772).  Murphy  died  In  1805,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  Cumberland,  avolumitimis  poet,  or  versifier, 
novelist,  pamphleteer,  essaytsit  critic,  &c.|  &c.,  as 
well  as  a  dramatist,  began  to  write  for  the  stage  so 
€St^  as  1761,  and,  amid  much  of  what  he  did  that 
is  forgotten,  will  continue  to  be  remembered  for 
his  striking  comedies  of  The  West  Indian,  The 
Fashionable  Lover,  The  Jew,  and  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  of  which,  however,  only  the  two  first 
were  produced  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  now 
under  review.  This  somewhat  overweening  and 
superficial,  but  still  ingenious  and  not  unamiable 
man  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
Mrs.  Cowley's  pleasant  comedy  of  The  Belle's 
Stratagem  was  brought  out  with  great  success 
in  1780:  this  lady,  whose  first  play.  The  Run- 
away, appeared  in  1776,  wrote  also  a  number  of 
long  poems,  now  all  forgotten,  and  survived  till 
1809.  But  the  most  brilliant  contributions  made 
to  our  dramatic  literature  during  this  period 
were    Sheridan's    celebrated    comedies    ot    The 


SaitiDAir.    From  a  Pbctrait  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Rivals,  brought  out  in  1775,  when  the  author 
was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  Duenna, 
which  followed  the  same  year,  and  The  School  for 


Scandal,  which  crowned  the  reputation  of  the 
modem  Congreve,  in  1777.  After  all  that  had 
been  written,  indeed,  meritoriously  enough  in  many 
instances,  by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
predecessors,  these  plays  of  Sheridan's  were  the 
only  additions  that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  daauc 
comedy  of  (Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  they  are  still  the  last 
it  has  received.  Sheridan's  wit  is  as  polished  as 
Congreve's,  and  its  flashes,  if  not  quite  so  quick 
and  dazzling,  have  a  softer,  a  more  liquid  light ; 
he  may  be  said  to  stand  between  the  highly  arti- 
ficial point  and  concentration  of  Congreve  and  the 
Irish  ease  and  gaiety  of  Farquhar,  wanting,  doubt- 
less, what  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  but  alao 
combining  something  of  each.  Sheridan  had 
likewise  produced  all  his  other  dramatic  pieces — 
The  Trip  to  Scarborough,  The  Critic,  &c. — ^beforc 
1780 ;  although  he  lived  for  thirty-six  years  after 
that  date. 

The  direction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  writing 
talent  of  this  age  to  the  comic  drama  is  an  evidence 
of  the  extended  difiusion  of  literary  tastes  and  ac- 
comphshments  among  the  class  most  conversant 
with  those  manners  and  forms  of  social  life  which 
chiefly  supply  the  materials  of  modem  comedy. 
To  this  period  has  been  sometimes  assigned  the 
commencement  of  the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a 
distinct  profession  in  England ;  now,  too,  we  may 
say,  began  its  domestic  cultivation  among  ua — the 
practice  of  writing  for  the  public  as  the  occupation 
and  embellishment  of  a  part  of  that  leisure  which 
necessarily  abounds  in  an  advanced  state  of  sociHy, 
not  only  among  persons  possessing  the  means  of 
living  without  exertion  of  any  kind,  but  almost 
throughout  the  various  grades  of  those  who  are 
merely  raised  above  the  necessity  of  labouring  with 
their  hands.  Another  indication  of  the  same  thing 
is  the  great  increase  that  now  took  place  in  the 
number  of  female  authors.  Among  the  writers  of 
plays,  novels,  and  poetry,  besides  Mrs.  Cowley, 
mentioned  above,  may  be  noticed  Mrs.  Sheridan 
(originally  Miss  Frances  Chamberlayne), — the  ad- 
mirable mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  for 
whose  sake  Samuel  Johnson  was  contented  to  keep 
on  terms,  so  long  as  she  lived,  with  the  vain,  gas- 
conading, mercurial  projector  and  adventurer,  her 
husband, — the  authoress  of  the  two  comedies  of  The 
Discovery,  brought  out  with  great  success  in  1763, 
and  The  Dupe,  which  was  produced  in  1765,  and 
which,  although  it  failed  on  the  stage,  owing,  it  ia 
said,  to  a  conspiracy  of  some  hostile  parties,  was 
also  well  received  by  the  public  from  the  press, 
and  of  the  jiovels  of  Sidney  Bidulph  and  Nour- 
jahad,  all  written  in  the  darkest  hours  of  a  life  of 
struggle  and  disappointment,  which  a  complication 
of  diseases  terminated  in  1766,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two;  Mrs.  Brooke  (whose  maiden  name  was  Miss 
Frances  Moore),  the  authoress  of  the  novels  of 
Lady  Juliet  Mandeville  and  Emily  Montague,  and 
of  the  musical  drama  of  Rosina,  as  well  as  of  some 
tragedies  and  other  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse — among  the  rest,  a  periodical  work  called 
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The  Old  Maid,  which  appeared  weekly  from  No- 
vember,  1755,  to  July,  1756 ;  Miss  Jane  Mari- 
shall,  an  Edinburgh  lady,  of  whom  there  remain 
the  novels  of  Clarinda  Cathcart  and  Alicia  Mon- 
tague, which  had  considerable  success  on  their 
first  appearance,  in  1765  and  1767,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Harry  Gaylove,  printed  in  1772, 
although  never  acted,  but  whose  most  interesting 
production  is,  a  Series  of  Letters,  in  two  volumes, 
Edinburgh,  1788,  in  which  she  gives  a  naiive  and 
lively  account  of  the  mischances  of  her  literary 
career;  Mrs.  Lennox  (originally  Miss  Charlotte 
Ramsay,  a  native  of  New  York),  whose  Memoirs 
of  Harriet  Stuart  appeared  in  1751,  her  Female 
Quixote,  or  Adventures  of  Arabella,  to  which 
Johnson  wrote  the  dedication,  in  1752,  her  Shaks- 
peare  Illustrated  in  1753,  her  novel  of  Sophia  in 
1761,  her  comedy  of  The  Sister  in  1769,  and  who 
did  not  cease  to  write  till  near  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  Miss  Sophia  Lee,  whose  two  first  perform- 
ances, her  amusing  comedy  of  The  Chapter  of 
Accidents,  and  her  popular  romance  of  The  Re- 
cess, were  both  produced  within  the  present  period, 
the  former  in  1780,  the  latter  in  1783;  and  Miss 
Frances  Bumey,  afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay, 
whose  celebrated  novels  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia  ap- 
peared, the  former  in  1777,  the  latter  in  1782. 
To  these  names  may  be  added,  as  distinguished  in 
other  kinds  of  writing,  blind  Anna  WiUiams, 
Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  whose  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies in  prose  and  verse  was  published  in  1766 ; 
the  very  learned  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  whose 
translation  of  Epictetus,  however,  and  we  believe 
all  her  other  works,  had  appeared  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  period,  although  she 
lived  till  the  year  1806 ;  her  friend  Miss  Catherine 
Talbot,  the  writer  of  a  considerable  quantity  both 
of  prose  and  verse,  now  forgotten ;  Mrs.  Montagu 
(originally  Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson),  the  pupil 
of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  and  the  founder  of  the 
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Blue  Stocking  Club,  whose  once  famous  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare  was  pub- 
lished in  1 769,  and  who  survived  till  the  year  1800 ; 
Mrs.  Chapone  (Miss  Hester  Mulso),  another  friend 
of  Miss  Carter,  and  the  favourite  correspondent  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  whose  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind  appeared  in  1773;  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  (originally  Miss  Catherine  Sawbridge, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Graham),  the  notorious  repub- 
lican historian  and  pamphleteer,  whose  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
Restoration  was  published  in  a  succession  of 
volumes  between  the  years  1763  and  1771,  and 
then  excited  much  attention,  though  now  neglected ; 
and  the  other  female  democratic  writer.  Miss 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  who  had  not,  as  yet,  how- 
ever, begun  to  figure  as  a  politician,  her  only  pub- 
lications that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
survey  being  some  volumes  of  verse  which  she 
gave  to  the  world  in  1782  and  the  two  or  three 
following  years.  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
some  other  female  writers  who  did  not  attain  the 
height  of  their  reputation'  till  a  later  date,  had 
also  entered  upon  the  career  of  authorship  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  period.  And  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  to 
be  assigned  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  contribution 
from  a  female  pen  that  has  ever  been  added  to  our 
literature,  the  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  which,  although  written 
many  years  before,  were  first  published  in  1763, 
about  a  year  after  Lady  Mary's  death.  The  fourth 
volume,  indeed,  did  not  appear  till  1767. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  II. 
belongs  the  revival  of  the  Periodical  Essay,  which 
formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  our  literature 
in  the  age  of  Anne.  Political  writing,  indeed,  in 
this  form  had  been  carried  on  from  the  era  of  the 
Examiner,  and  the  Englishman,  and  the  Free- 
holder, and  Defoe's  Review  and  M creator,  and  the 
British  Merchant,  with  little  if  any  intermission, 
in  various  publications ;  the  most  remarkable  being 
The  Craftsman,  in  which  Bolingbroke  was  the 
principal  writer,  and  the  papers  of  which,  re- 
printed in  seven  volumes,  extend  from  the  5th  of 
December,  1726,  to  the  22nd  of  May,  1731 ;  nor 
was  the  work  discontinued,  we  believe,  till  some 
time  after  the  latter  date,  although  the  subsequent 
numbers  have  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  col- 
lected. Some  attempts  had  even  been  made  during 
this  interval  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Tatler, 
Spectator,  and  Guardian,  by  periodical  papers, 
ranging,  in  the  same  strain,  over  the  general  field 
of  morals  and  manners :  Ambrose  Philips,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  number  of  his  friends,  in  the  year 
1718  began  the  publication  entitled  "  The  Free- 
thinker, or  Essays  on  Ignorance,  Superstition, 
Bigotry,  Enthusiasm,  Crafty  &c.,  intermixed  with 
several  pieces  of  wit  and  humour  designed  to  re- 
store the  deluded  part  of  mankind  to  the  use  of 
reason  and  common  sense,"  which  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  at  the  time,  and  was  kept  up  till 
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the  numberi  made  a  book  of  three  ▼olumes,  which 
were  more  than  once  reprinted.  The  Miuenm  was 
another  similar  work,  which  commenced  in  1746, 
and  also  ran  to  three  volumes — Horace  Walpole, 
Akenside,  the  two  Wartons,  and  other  eminent 
writers  being  among  the  contribntors ;  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  that  was  then  produced  has  succeeded 
in  securing  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  our  lite- 
rature. The  next  of  our  periodical  works  after  the 
Guardian  that  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  the  language  is  The  Rambler,  the  first  number 
of  which  app^tfed  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  March, 
1750,  the  last  (the  208th)  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  March,  1752,  and  all  the  papers  of  which,  at 
the  rate  of  two  a-week,  with  the  exception  only  of 
three  or  four,  were  the  composition  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  become 
generally  known  as  a  writer  through  this  publica- 
tion. Ijie  Rambler  was  succeeded  by  The  Ad- 
venturer, edited  and  principally  written  by  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  which  was  also  published  twice 
a-week,  the  first  number  having  appeared  on 
ay,  the  7th  of  November,  1752,  the  last  (the 
139tD)^.on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  March,  1754. 
MeanwhifexThe'World,  a  weeklv  paper,  had  been 
started  under  the  conduct  of  Edward  Moore,  the 
author  of  the  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  the  tra- 
gedy of  The  Ghimester,  and  other  dramatic  pro* 
ductions,  assisted  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Earls  of 
Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Cork,  Horace  Walpole, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  other  contributors:  the  first 
number  appeared  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January, 
1753 ;  the  209th,  and  last,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1756.  And  contemporary  with  The  World, 
during  a  part  of  this  space,  was  The  Connoisseur, 
established  and  principally  written  by  George 
Colman,  in  conjunction  with  Bonnell  Thornton,  a 
writer  possessed  of  considerable  wit  and  humour, 
which,  however,  he  dissipated  for  the  most  part 
upon  ephemeral  topics,  being  only  now  remem- 
bered for  his  share  in  a  translation  of  Plautus, 
also  undertaken  in  concert  with  his  friend  Colman, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were  published  in 
1766,  two  years  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four.  The  Connoisseur  was,  like  The  World, 
a  weekly  publication,  and  it  was  continued  in  140 
numbers,  from  Thursday,  the  31st  of  January, 
1754,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1756.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke's  weekly 
periodical  work,  entided  The  Old  Maid,  which 
subsisted  from  November,  1755,  to  July  in  the 
following  year ;  but  it  is  not  usually  admitted  into 
the  collections  of  the  English  essayists.  The  next 
publication  of  this  class  which  can  be  said  still  to 
hold  a  place  in  our  literature  is  Johnson's  Idler, 
which  appeared  once  a-week  from  Saturday,  the 
15th  of  April,  1758,  to  Saturdav,the  5th  of  April, 
1760.  And  with  The  Idler  closes  what  may  be 
called  the  second  age  of  the  English  periodical 
essayists,  which  commences  with  The  Rambler, 
and  extends  over  the  ten  years  from  1750  to  1760, 
the  concluding  decade  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
After  this  occurs  another  long  interval,  in  which 


that  mode  of  writing  was  dropped,  or  at  kast  us 
longer  attracted  either  the  favour  of  the  public  or 
the  ambition  of  the  more  distingoiBlied  Utcmy 
talent  of  the  day ;  for  no  doubt  attempta  still  ooa- 
tinued  to  be  made,  with  little  or  no  siicceas,  ht 


worK  to  her  grace ;  and  next  dav  I  was  waited  on  by  a  genilemaii. 
probablv  one  of  her  luite ;  who  informed  me  that  her  grace  not  only 
accepted  the  dedication,  and  would  mort  cheerfully  patronitt  the 
work,  but  would  also  fumidi  me  with  some  anecdotes  which  misht 


be  useful  in  the  publication.  Bat  whether  this  „ 
pleased  with  mj  jene  toais  mni,  or  di^usted  at  my  Scots  accent, 
had  preiudiced  her  grace  against  me ;  or  whether  my  not  waiting  on 
the  duchess  to  receive  the  anecdotes.  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  never  had 
tlie  good  fortune  to  hear  ttom  my  iwtroness  again."  In  reply  to  an 
application  she  made  to  Lord  Lyttolton  for  his  advice,  as  to  whether 
she  should  continue  the  publication,  his  lordship  wrote—"  On  con- 
sidering the  question  you  do  me  the  honour  to  put  to  me,  my  answer 
is  this :  if  you  write  for  fame,  go  on ;  if  for  money,  desist,  unless 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  or  Lord  Chesterfield  will  enable  you 
to  bear  the  expense  of  continuing  the  paper  till  it  becomes  so  well 
Icnown  as  to  support  itself.  This  they  surely  could  do  without  any 
inconvenience  to  their  opulent  fortunes ;  and  this  I  would  do,  if  I 
were  in  their  drounuitaiieet,  with  great  pleasure." 


obscure  scribblers,  to  keep  up  what  had  IsBtdy  beea 
so  popular  and  so  graced  by  eminent  names  ;— 
thus,  Hugh  Kelly,  the  author  of  The  School  kr 
Wives,  and  some  other  second-rate  dramas,  pro- 
duced during  this  interval  a  series  of  papers  in  t 
flashy,  juvenile  style,  under  the  title  of  The  Babbler, 
which    were  aftennurda  collected   in    two    small 
volumes ;  Miss  Marishall,  the  Edmbui^h  nordiit, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1770  set  up  a  periodical  paper  in  Liondon. 
in  which,  she  tells  us,  she  had  the  asBtataiice  of 
several  gentlemen  of  known  literary  merit,  althovigii 
the  sale  proved  insufficient  to  enable  her  to  go  <m 
with  it  ;*  and  there  were  of  conise  many   matt 
such  instances.     But  we  have  no  series  of  peri- 
odical papers  of  this  time,  of  the  same  character 
with  those  already  mentioned,  that  is  still  reprinted 
and   read.     Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the   World, 
occupied  as  it  is  with  the  adventures  and  observa- 
tions of  an  individual,  placed  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
novel  than  of  a  succession  of  miscellancoos  ps- 
pers ;  and  both  the  letters  composing  that  woik 
and  the  other  delightful  essays  of  the  same  writer 
were  published  occasionally,  not  periodically,  or  st 
r^Ur  intervals,  and  only  as  contributions  to  the 
newspapers  or  other  journals  of  the  day,  not  by 
themselves,  like  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  the 
Rambler,  and  the  other  works  of  that  description 
that  have  been  mentioned.    Our  next  series  of  pe- 
riodical essays,  properly  so  called,  was  that  which 
began  to  be  published  at  Edinburgh  under  the 
name  of  The  Mirror,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of 
January,  1779,  and  was  continued  at  the  rate  of  a 
number  a-week  till  the  27th  of  May,  1780.    The 
conductor  and  nrincipal  writer  of  The  Mirror  was 
the  late  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  died  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1831,  the  author  of  The 
Man  of  Feeling,  published  anonymously  in  1771, 
The  Man  of  the  World,  1773,  and  Julia  de  Rou- 
bign^,  1777,  novels  after  the  manner  of  Sterne, 

"  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20S.  220.  The  rery  title  of  this  forgotteo 
worlc  is  probably  now  irrecorerable,  as  weU  as  the  names  of  the 
meritorious  literati  who  were  to  lend  it  the  aid  of  their  repatatkm 
aod  abilities.  Its  ingenious,  sensible,  and  gnod-humoarfd  pro- 
jector says.  "  From  a  grateful  sense  of  Uie  Duchess  of  Northnmber- 
land's  Eoodness  [her  first  novel  had  been  presented  to  the  queen  tij 
the  duchess],  I  sent  her  grace  die  introductory  paper  in  manuscript 
:ing  the  favour  of  being  allowed  the  honour  of  dedicating  the 
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which  are  still  univerBally  read,  and  which  have 
much  of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  style  as  well  as 
of  the  pathos  of  that  great  master,  although  with- 
out any  of  his  rich  and  peculiar  humour.  The 
Mirror  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
years,  by  The  Lounger,  also  a  weekly  paper,  the 
iirst  number  of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  the 
5th  of  February,  1785,  Mackenzie  being  again  the 
leading  contributor;  the  last  (the  101st)  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1787.  But  with  these,  two  publi- 
cations the  spirit  of  periodical  essay-writing,  in  the 
style  first  made  famous  by  Steele  and  Addison, 
expired  also  in  Scotland,  as  it  had  already  done  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  in  England. 

A  hotter  excitement,  in  truth,  had  dulled  the 
public  taste  to  the  charms  of  those  ethical  and  cri- 
tical disquisitions,  whether  grave  or  gay,  which  it 
had  heretofore  found  sufficiently  stimulating;  the 
violent  war  of  parties,  which,  after  a  lull  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  was  resumed  on  the  accession  of 
George  IIL,  made  political  controversy  the  only 
kind  of  writing  that  would  now  go  down  with  the 
generality  of  readers;  and  first  Wilkes's  famous 
North  Briton,  and  then  the  yet  more  famous 
Letters  of  Junius,  came  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Ramblers  and  Idlers,  the  Adventurers  and  Con- 
noisseurs. The  North  Briton,  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  June, 
1762,  was  started  in  opposition  to  The  Briton,  a 
paper  set  up  by  Smollett  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  29th  of  May, 
the  day  on  which  Lord  Bute  had  been  nominated 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Smollett  and  Wilkes 
had  been  friends  up  to  this  time ;  but  the  opposing 
papers  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  the  bitterest 
hostility,  till  the  discontinuance  of  The  Briton  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1763,  and  the  violent  ex- 
tinction of  The  North  Briton  on  the  23rd  of  April 
following,  fifteen  days  after  the  resignation  of  Bute, 
with  the  publication  of  its  memorable  ''  No. 
Forty-Five."  The  celebrity  of  this  one  paper  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  The  North  Briton  to  our 
day,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  its  own  it  produced 
several  re-impressions  of  t)ie  whole  work,  which 
otherwise  would  probably  have  been  as  speedily 
and  completely  forgotten  as  the  rival  publication, 
and  as  the  Auditors,  and  Monitors,  and  other 
organs  of  the  two  factions,  that  in  the  same 
contention  helped  to  fill  the  air  with  their  din  for 
a  season,  and  then  were  heard  of  no  more  than  any 
other  quieted  noise.  Wilkes's  brilliancy  faded 
away  when  he  proceeded  to  commit  his  thoughts 
to  paper,  as  if  it  had  dissolved  itself  in  the  ink. 
Like  all  convivial  wits,  or  shining  talkers,  he  was 
of  course  indebted  for  much  of  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced in  society  to  the  promptitude  and  skill  with 
which  he  seized  the  proper  moment  for  saying  his 
good  things,  to  the  surprise  produced  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  flash,  and  to  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  voice,  action,  and  manner  with  which 
the  jest  or  repartee  was  set  off,  and  which  usually 
serve  as  signals  or  stimulants  to  awaken  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  before  its  expected  gratification 


comes;  in  writing,  little  or  nothing  of  all  this 
could  be  brought  into  play  ;  but  still  some  of 
Wilkes's  colloquial  impromptus  that  have  been 
preserved  are  so  perfect,  considered  in  themselves, 
and  without  regard  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  may  have  been  struck  out, — are  so  true  and 
deep,  and  evince  so  keen  a  feeling  at  once  of 
the  ridiculous  and  of  the  real, — that  one  wonders  at 
finding  so  little  of  the  same  kind  of  power  in  his 
more  deliberate  efforts.  In  all  his  published 
writings  that  we  have  looked  into — and,  what  with 
essays,  and  pamphlets  of  one  kind  and  another, 
they  fill  a  good  many  volumes — we  scarcely  recol- 
lect anything  that  either  in  matter  or  manner  rises 
above  the  veriest  common-place,  unless  perhaps  it 
be  a  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  occurring,  we 
believe,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, some  of  the  biting  things  in  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  rather  a  subtle  venom,  A  few  of 
his  verses  also  have  some  fancy  and  elegance,  in 
the  style  of  Carew  and  Waller.  But  even  his  pri- 
vate letters,  of  which  two  collections  have  been 
published,  scarcely  ever  emit  a  sparkle.  And 
his  House  of  Commons  speeches,  which  he  wrote 
beforehand,  and  got  by  heart,  are  equally  imen- 
livened.  It* is  evident,  indeed,  that  he  had  noi  in- 
tellectual lung  enough  for  any  protracted  exertion 
or  display.  The  soil  of  his  mind  was  a  hungry, 
unproductive  gravel,  with  some  gems  imbedded 
in  it  The  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  made 
his  debut  about  four  years  after  the  expiration 
of  The  North  Briton,  his  first  known  commu- 
nication having  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1767  ;  but  the  letters,  sixty- 
nine  in  number,  signed  Junius,  and  forming  the 
collection  with  which  every  reader  is  familiar,  ex- 
tend only  over  the  space  from  the  21st  of  January, 
1769,  to  the  2nd  of  November,  1771  .*  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  this  celebrated  writer  had  been  nearly 
two  years  before  the  public  before  he  attracted  any 
considerable  attention  ; — a  proof  that  the  polish  of 
his  style  was  not  really  the  thing  that  did  most  to 
bring  him  into  notonety;  for,  although  we  may 
admit  that  the  composition  of  the  letters  signed 
Junius  is  more  elaborate  and  sustained  than  that  of 
the  generality  of  his  contributions  to  the  same  news- 
paper under  the  names  of  Brutus,  Lucius,  Atticus, 
and  Mnemon,  yet  the  difference  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pro- 
digious sensation  at  once  excited  by  the  former,  after 
the  slight  regard  with  which  the  latter  had  been 
received  for  so  long  a  time.  What,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  more  than  his  rhetoric,  made  the  un- 
known Junius  the  object  of  universal  interest,  and  of 
very  general  terror,  was  undoubtedly  the  quantity 
of  secret  intelligence  he  showed  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of,  combined  with  the  unscrupulous  boldness 
with  which  he  was  evidendy  prepared  to  use  it. 
As  has  been  lately  observed,  "  ministers  found,  in 
these  letters,  proofs  of  some  enemy,  some  spy, 

*  The  69th  Letter,  addratsed  to  Lord  Camden,  ii  without  a  dale ; 
and  there  tin  other  private  letters  to  WoodfaU,  the  printer  of  The 
Public  Advertiser,  the  last  two  of  which  are  dated  lOth  May.  1772. 
and  I9th  January,  1773. 
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being  amongst  them."*  It  waa  immediately  per« 
ceived  in  the  highest  circle  of  political  society  that 
the  writer  was  either  actually  one  of  the  members 
of  the  gorernment,  or  a  person  who  by  some  means 
or  other  had  found  access  to  the  secrets  of  the  go- 
vernment And  this  suspicion,  generally  difiused, 
would  add  tenfold  interest  to  the  mystery  of  the 
authorship  of  the  letters,  even  where  the  feeling 
which  it  had  excited  was  one  of  mere  curiosity,  as 
it  would  be,  of  course,  with  the  mass  of  the  public. 
But,  although  it  was  not  his  style  alone,  or  even 
chiefly,  that  first  made  Junius  &mou8,  it  is  pro- 
bably that  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
preserved  his  fame  to  our  day.  More  even  than 
the  secret,  so  long  in  being  penetrated,  of  his  real 
name ;  that  might  have  given  occasion  to  abund- 
ance of  conjecture  and  speculation,  like  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Iron  Mask  aud  other  similar  enig- 
mas ;  but  it  would  not  have  prompted  the  repro- 
duction of  the  letters  in  innumerable  editions,  and 
made  them,  what  they  long  were,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  generally  read  books  in  the  language, 
retaining  their  hold  upon  the  public  mind  to  a  de- 
gree which  perhaps  never  was  equalled  by  any 
other  literary  production  having  so  special  a  refer- 
ence, in  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  topics  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature.  It  has  been  remarked,  with  consider^ 
able  truth,  that  power  of  expression  is  a  surer  pre- 

*  See  an  ingenious  nnd  rtrikSiu:  article  1iy  Mr.  De  Qaincy  (Aato- 
biography  of  an  English  Opium-eater)  in  Tait^a  Edinburgh  Maguiue 
for  Dwemtier,  1840.  Mr.  De  Quincy,  proceeding  upon  the  consi- 
deration noticed  in  the  text,  places  in  a  new  and  strong  light  the 
identification  of  Junius  %rith  the  late  Sir  Philip  Frascis,  tint  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  volume  published  in  1816.  and  surely  as 
nearly  established  now  as  any  matter  ever  was  bv  merely  circum- 
stantial evidence.  People  are  stiU,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  who 
doubt  or  disbelieve ;  but  they  may  be  claMed,  for  the  most  part, 
with  those  crotchety  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  in  our  own  day, 
lon^  after  the  case  was  clear  enoum  to  all  persons  of  any  sense  or 
insight,  used  to  go  about  arguing  for  the  claims  of  sundry  captains. 
clergvmcD)  and  women  to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels,  till 
Scott  s  own  confession  silenced  them— if.  indeed,  they  were  all  put 
dowu  even  by  that.  They  are  mostly  persons  capable  of  attending  to 
only  one  consideration  at  a  time— such  as  that  Mr.  Burke  was  skilled 
in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  writers  and  disguising  his  own — that 
Lord  tieorge  Oermaiue  was  a  man  of  a  bud,  or  at  least  of  a  warm 
temper— that  William  Gerard  Hamilton  evinced  in  his  sinsle  speech 
a  faculty  of  eloquence  which,  if  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  nobody  can  imagine  what  he  did  with  for  many  years 
afterwards:  as  if  fifty  such  insulated  facts  or  fknciea  as,  these  could 
outweigh  the  long  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  extending  over  the 
whole  history  of  Sir  Philip  Francw,  and  corroboratad,  we  may  say, 
in  every  way,  excepting  only  bv  his  own  confession,  in  which  it  was 
possible  that  it  should  be  corroborated— by  many  pernllarities  of  ex- 
preasion  common  to  the  letters  and  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
their  suspected  author,  by  strong  general  similarity  of  style,  by  evi- 
dent identity  of  handwriting,  nor  least  of  all.  by  the  silence  of 
Francis  to  his  dying  day  (broken  only  by  a  solitary,  faint  equivoca- 
tion, still  more  exnressivethan  silence)  under  an  ascription  which, 
whether  he  mif^l  nave  regarded  it  as  an  imputation  or  an  honoar. 
a  man  of  his  temper  assuredly  never  would  have  submitted  to  thus 
tranquilly  if  it  had  not  been  true.  His  conduct,  in  fact,  amounted  to 
what  Scott's  also  was.  acjiuiescing  in  and  admitting  the  justice  of  the 
common  belief— which  it  any  one  supposes  that  either  Francis  or 
Scott  would  have  done,  that  Mlief  being  false,  we  can  onlv  «ay  that 
he  appears  to  ns  to  mistake  the  whole  characters  of  the  men  as 
widely  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  If  the  humiliation  aud  baseness  of 
such  an  aJsumpUon  would  not  have  revolted  the  self-love  and  pride 
of  a  man  like  Sir  Philip  Francis,  at  an^  rate  he  was  not  a  fool,  aud 
the  mere  risk  of  detection  and  deplumation,  which  might  have  hap- ' 
pened  anv  day,  would  have  prevented  him  from  enduring  his  false 
feathers.  It  was  a  case  for  an  aflSdavit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  nothing 
less  strenuous  would  serve  the  purpose  ;  but  there  were  many  other 
ways  by  which,  if  he  could  not  effectually  put  down  the  suspicion, 
he  might  at  any  rate  have  completely  relieved  himself  from  the 
charge  of  countenancing  or  encouraging  it.  We  may  remark,  by 
the  by,  that  the  identUlcation  of  the  handwriting  of  Junius  and  Sir 
Philip  Francis  has  been  lately  made  more  clear  and  cohvincing  than 
ever  by  some  comparative  spocimens published  along  with  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Chatham,  4  vols.  8vo.  Loud.,  1889.  IDiese  speci- 
mens leave  it  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  one  hand  is  merely 
the  other  disguised. 


servative  of  a  writer's  populari^than  even  atrasgth 
of  thought  itself;  that  a  book  in  whieh  tbe  focmor 
exists  in  a  remarkable  deg^ree  is  almost  sure  to  live, 
even  if  it  should  have  very  litde  else  to  re<»imnie»l 
it.    The  style  of  Junius  is  deficient  in  some  of  the 
higher  quiuities  of  good  writing ;  it  has  few  natuni 
graces,  little  variety,  no  picturesqueness ;  but  atifl 
it  is  a  striking  and  pecidiar  style,  combining  the 
charm  of  high  polish  with  great  nerve  and  aniasa- 
tion,  clear  and  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  som- 
rous, — masculine  enough,  and  yet  making  a  tov 
imposing  display  of  all  the  artifices  of  antithetical 
rhetoric.    As  for  the  spirit  of  these  famoua  letteis, 
it  is  a  remarkable  attestation  to  the  author'a  power 
of  writing  that  they  were  long  universally  regarded 
as  dictated  by  the  very  genius  of  English  liber^, 
and  as  almost  a  sort  of  fiible,  or  heaven-inspired 
exposition,  of  popular  principles  and  rights.     Th^ 
contain,  no  doubt,  many  sound  maxims,   tendy 
and  vigorously  expressed ;  but  of  profound  or  £v- 
sighted  political  philosophy,  or  even  of  ingenious 
disquisition,  having  the  semblance  of  philoso]^?, 
there  is  as  little  in  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  there  is 
in  the  Diary  of  Dodington  or  of  Pepys ;  and  as 
for  the  writer's  principles,  they  seem  to  be  as  muck 
the  produce  of  mere  temper,  and  of  his  individual 
animosities  and  spites,  as  even  of  his  partisan  ha- 
bits and  passions.     He  defends  the  canse  of  liberty 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny ;  there  is  no  gene- 
rosity, or  even  common  fairness,  in  his  mode  of 
combating ;  the  newest  lie,  or  private  scandal,  of 
the  day  serves  as  well,  and  as  frequently,  as  any- 
thing else  to  point  his  sarcasm,  or  to  arm   as  ^th 
livid  lightning  the  thunder  of  declamatory  invec- 
tive that  resounds   through  his  pages;    indeed, 
much  of  the  popularity  long  enjoyed   by  these 
letters,  as  well  as  of  the  impressiou  they  made 
when  they  first  appeared,  is  probably  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  singular  fact  that  they  supply,  besides 
what  other  matter  they  may  contain,  a  tolerably 
abundant   diranique  scandaleuse  of  the   time-^ 
that  this  great  public  writer,  the  eloquent  ex- 
pounder   and  vindicator  of   constitutional   prin-     . 
ciples  and  popular  rights,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  recorder  and  preserver,  at  least  in  decent 
language,  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  of  Graftoo 
and  Lord  Irnham,  and  of  the  most  piquant  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  Miss  Kennedy,  Miss  Davis, 
and  Nancy  Parsons. 

The  character  of  Junius  was  drawn,  while  the 
mysterious  shadow  was  still  occupying  the  public 
gaze  with  its  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  in 
a  publication  which  made  a  considerable  noise  in 
its  day,  but  is  now  very  much  forgotten : — "  Ju- 
nius has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but  let 
not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  of 
the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  some- 
times sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to  him  that 
knows  his  company  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in 
a  mask.  While  he  walks,  like  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may  do  much  mis- 
chief with  little  strength Junius  burst  into 
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notice  with  a  blase  of  impudence  which  hat  rarely 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble 
after  him  aa  a  monster  makes  a  show.  When  he 
had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable 
secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and 
justice — enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in 
the  dark.  Bemg  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  him- 
self in  all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the 
reach  of  shame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhe- 
torician, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire  ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he 
has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and,  as  a 
patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults  on  the 
high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been 
able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation  combustible, 

he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it It  is  not 

by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of 
periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion  that  he  detams 
the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex. 
Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance : 
they  admire  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for 
contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  outrage,  for  rage 

of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falsehood 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which  some 
have  gazed  with  wonder,  and  some  with  terror; 
but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  passions.  He 
will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  atten- 
tively examined ;  and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a 
comet,  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor 
formed  by  the  vapours  of  putrefying  democracy, 
and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  eflervescence  of  in- 
terest struggling  with  conviction;  which,  after 
having  plunged  its  followers  into  a  bog,  will  leave 
us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it."  Thus  wrote, 
in  his  ponderous  way,  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his 
pamphlet  entitled  ''  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transac- 
tions respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'*  published  in 
I77I9  in  answer,  as  is  commonly  stated,  to  Junius's 
Forty-second  Letter,  dated  the  30th  of  January  in 
that  year.  Junius,  although  he  continued  to  write 
for  a  twelvemonth  longer,  never  took  any  notice  of 
this  attack ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  that  Johnson 
"  often  deUghted  his  imagination  with  the  thoughts 
of  having  destroyed  Junius."  The  lively  lady, 
however,  is  scarcelv  the  best  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  Johnson's  thoughts^  although  we  may  yield 
a  qualified  faith  to  her  reports  of  what  he  actually 
said  and  did.  He  may,  probably  enough,  have 
thought,  and  said  too,  that  he  had  beaten  or 
silenced  Junius,  referring  to  the  question  discussed 
in  his  unanswered  pamphlet;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  was  in 
the  habit  of  ever  noticing  such  general  attacks  as 
this :  he  replied  to  .some  of  the  writers  who  ad- 
dressed him  in,  the  columns  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, the  newspaper  in  which  his  own  communi- 
cations were  published,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  tp  go  forth  to  battle  with  any  of  the  other 
pamphleteers  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  any  more 
than  with  Johnaon.     The   great  lexicographer 


winds  up  his  character  of  Junius  by  remarking 
that  he  oannot  think  his  style  secure  from  criticism, 
and  that  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his 
periods  feeble.  The  style  of  Junius,  nevertheless, 
was  probably  to  a  considerable  extent  formed  upon 
Johnson's  own.  It  has  some  strongly  marked 
features  of  distinction ;  but  yet  it  resembles  the 
Johnsonian  style  much  more  than  it  does  that  of 
any  other  writer  in  the  language  antecedent  to 
Jonnson.  Bom  in  1709,  Johnson,  after  having 
while  still  resident  in  the  country  commenced  his 
connexion  with  the  press  by  some  work  in  the  way 
of  translation  and  magazine  writing,  came  to  I^n- 
don,  along  with  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  after- 
wards celebrated  David  Garrick^in  March,  1737; 
and  forthwith  entered  upon  a  career  of  authorship 
which  extends  over  nearly  half  a  century.  His 
poem  of  London,  an  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  appeared  in  1736;  his  Life  of  Savage  in 
a  separate  mrm,  in  1744  (having  been  previously 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine);  his 
poem  entitled  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wisnes,  an 
imitation  of  Juvenal's  Tenth  Satire,  in  1749;  his 
tragedy  of  Irene  (written  before  he  came  up  to 
London)  the  aame  year ;  The  Rambler,  as  already 
mentioned,  between  March,  1750,  and  March, 
1752  ;  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  in 
1755 ;  The  Idler  between  April,  1758,  and  April, 
1760 ;  his  Rasselas  in  1759;  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  in  1765;  his  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  in  1775;  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets  in  1781 ;  the  intervals  between  these  more 
remarkable  efforts  having  given  birth  to  many 
magazine  articles,  verses,  and  pamphlets,  which 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  December,  1784.  All  the 
works  the  titles  of  which  have  been  given  may  be 
regarded  as  having  taken  and  kept  their  places  in 
our  standard  literature ;  and  they  form,  in  quantity 
at  least,  a  respectable  contribution  from  a  single 
mind.  But  Johnson's  mind  is  scarcely  seen  at 
its  brightest  if  we  do  not  add  to  the  productions  of 
his  own  pen  the  record  of  his  colloquial  wit  and 
eloquence  preserved  by  his  admirable  biographer, 
Boswell,  whose  renowned  work  first  appeared,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  in  1790;  having,  however, 
been  preceded  by  the  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  published  the  year  after 
Johnson's  death.  It  has  been  remarked,  with 
truth,  that  his  own  works  and  Boswell's  Life  of  him 
togeth^  have  preserved  a  more  complete  portraiture 
of  Johnson,  of  his  intellect,  his  opinions,  his  man- 
ners, his  whole  man  inward  and  outward,  than  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  age  to  another  of  any 
other  individual  that  ever  lived.  Certainly  no 
celebrated  figure  of  any  past  time  still  stands  be- 
fore our  eyes  so  distincdy  embodied  as  he  does. 
If  we  will  try,  we  shall  find  that  all  others  are 
shadows^  or  mere  outlines,  in  comparison.  Or, 
they  seem  to  skulk  about  at  a  distance  in  the  shade, 
while  he  is  there  fironting  us  in  the  full  daylight, 
80  that  we  see  not  only  his  worsted  stockings  and 
the  metal  buttons  on  his  brown  coat,  but  every 
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feature  of  that  massive  countenance,  as  it  is 
solemnized  by  meditation  or  lighted  up  in  social 
converse,  as  his  'whole  frame  rolls  about  in  tri- 
umphant laughter,  or,  as  Cumberland  saw  the 
tender-hearted  old  man,  standing  beside  his  friend 
Garrick's  open  grave,  at  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's 
monument,  and  bathed  in  tears.  A  noble  heroic 
nature  was  that  of  this  Samuel  Johnson,  beyond  all 


JonNsoN.    From  a  Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Rp^noldi. 

controversy ;  not  only  did  his  iiedlingB  lean  to  vir- 
tue's side — his  very  intellectual  weaknesses  and 
prejudices  had  something  in  them  of  strength  and 
greatness — ^they  were  the  exuberance  and  excess  of 
a  rich  mind,  not  the  stinted  growth  of  a  poor  one. 
There  was  no  touch  of  meanness  in  him;  rude 
and  awkward  enough  he  was  in  many  points  of 
mere  demeanour,  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a  prince 
in  real  generosity,  refinement,  and  elevation.  Of 
a  certain  kind  of  intellectual  faculty,  also,  his  en- 
dowment was  very  high.  His  quickness  of  pene- 
tration, and  readiness  in  every  way,  were  probably 
as  great  as  had  ever  been  combined  with  the  same 
solid  qualities  of  mind.  Scarcely  before  had  there 
appeared  so  thoughtful  a  sage,  and  so  grave  a 
moralist,  with  so  agile  and  sportive  a  wit.  Rarely 
has  so  prompt  and  bright  a  wit  been  accompanied 
by  so  much  real  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  weight 
of  matter.  But,  as  we  have  intimated,  this  happy 
union  of  opposite  kinds  of  power  was  most  com- 
plete, and  only  produced  its  full  effect,  in  his  col- 
loquial displays,  when,  excited  and  unformalized, 
the  man  was  really  himself,  and  his  strong  nature 
forced  its  way  onward  without  regard  to  anything 
but  the  immediate  object  to  be  achieved:  in 
writing,  he  is  still  the  strong  man,  working  away 
valiantly,  but,  as  it  were,  with  fetters  upon  his 
limbs,  or  a  burden  on  his  back ;  a  sense  of  the 
conventionalities  of  his  position  seems  to  oppress 
him ;  his  style  becomes  artificial  and  ponderous ; 
the  whole  process  of  his  intellectual  exertion  loses 
much  of  Its  elasticity  and  life;   and,  instead  of 


hard  blows  and  flashes  of  flame,  there   i«  too  ofea 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  mere  raising  of  <doad»  a 
dust  and  the  din  of  inflated  commonplace.     Ic, 
as  a  writer,  too,  there  is  much  in  Johnson  tiat  ■ 
of  no  common  character.     It  cannot   be  said  ^ 
the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  new  tr*b; 
but  he  has  given  novel  and  often  forcible   and  fit 
gant  expression  to  some  old  ones;  the  apint  ciia 
philosophy  is  always   manly  and  high-tcnicd, 
well  as  moral;    his  critical  speculations,    if  m 
always  very  profound,  are  frequently  acute  and  b- 
genious,  and  in  manner  generally  lively,  not  seMsi 
brilliant :  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Johnson,  to 
all  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  as  of  every  man  a 
true  genius,  that  he  is  rarely  or  never    abaohdei 
dull.     Even  his  Ramblers,  which  we   bold  to  k 
the  most  indigestible  of  his  productions,  are  noK 
of  them  mere  leather  or  prunello  ;    and  his  faigiia 
efforts,  his  Rasselas,  his  Preface   to   Shakspeve, 
and  many  passages  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  at 
throughout  instinct  with  animation,    and   iiiil  d 
an  eloquence   which  sometimes  rises    ahnoit  u 
poetry.      Even  his  peculiar  style,  whatever  ^ 
may  allege  against  it,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  mai 
of  genius ;  it  was  thoroughly  his  own  ;  and  it  d^ 
only  reproduced  itself,  with  variations,    in    tbe 
writings  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Juf 
contemporaries,  from  Junius's  Letters    down  l» 
Macpherson's  Ossian,  but,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  has  perceptibly  influenced  our  literature,  an! 
even  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the  Isngnsge, 
onwards  to  the  present  day.     Some  of  the  chsn^ 
teristics  of  the  Johnsonian  style,  no  doubt,  may  be 
found  iu  elder  writers,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  invention  of  Johnson.     No  com- 
position at  once  so  uniformly  clear  and  exact,  asd 
so  elaborately  stately,  measured,  and  sonoroos,  hd 
proceeded  habitually  from  any  previous  Eoghib 
pen.    The  pomposity  and  inflation  of  JohDaos'i 
style  abated  considerably  in  his  own  later  writings, 
and  as  the  cumbering  flesh  fell  off  the  nerve  and 
spirit  increased ;  the  most  happily  executed  puts 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  offer  sdmost  a  contrast  to 
the  oppressive  rotundity  of  the  Ramblers  produced 
thirty  years  before ;  and  some  eminent  writers  of 
a  subsequent  date,  who  have  yet  evidendy  formed 
their  style  upon  his,  have  retained  little  or  nothing 
of  what  to  a  superficial  ins^ction  seem  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  his  manner  of  expressiffli. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  there  is^perhaps  no  sub- 
sequent English    prose-writer  Jipon   whose   style 
that  of  Johnson  has  been  altd^ther  without  its 
effect.  ^ 

But  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  ^  all  our  writen 
of  this  age  was  Burke,  one  of  the  jinost  remarkable 
men  of  any  age.  Edmund  Burltt  was  bora  in 
Dublin,  in  1730 ;  but  he  came  ove?  in  1730  to  the 
British  metropolis,  and  he  mostly  nsided  in  tfais 
country  till  his  death,  in  1797.  In  1756  he 
published  his  celebrated  Vindication  4>f  Natorai 
Society,  an  imitation  of  the  style,  ano^narody 
on.  the  philosophy,  of  Lord  Bolingbroke;  .»*-^ 
same   year  his    Philosophical  Inquiry  loto 
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Origin  of  CNir  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
In  1757  appeared,  anonymously)  hu  Account  of 
the  European  Settlements  in  America.     In  1759 
came  out  the  first  volume  of  The  Annual  Register, 
of  which  he  is  known  to  have  written,  or  superin- 
tended the  writing  of,  the  historical  part  for  several 
years.    His  pubhc  life  commenced  in  1761,  with 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  the  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  an  office  which  carried  him 
back  for  about  three  years  to  his  native  country. 
In   1766  he  became  a  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons ;  and  from  that  date  almost 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  besides  his  exertions  as  a 
front  figure  in  the  debates  and  other  business  of 
parliament,  from  which  he  did  not  retire  till  1794, 
he  continued  to  dazzle  the  world  by  a  succession 
of  political  writings  of  altogether  unequalled  bril- 
liancy and  power.     We  can  mention  only  those  of 
greatest  note : — ^his  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents,  published  in  1770;  his  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,  published 
in  1790;  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,  in  1792;  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  on 
his  Pension,  in  1796;  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  in  1796  and  1797;  his  Observations  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,  in  1797 ;    besides 
his  several  great  speeches  revised  and  sent  to  the 
press  by  himself ;  that  on  American  Taxation,  in 
1774 ;  that  on  Conciliation  with  America,  in  1775 ; 
that  on  the  Economical  Reform  Bill,  in  1780 ; 
that  delivered  in  the  Guildhall  at  Bristol  previous 
to  his  election,  the  same  vear;  that  on  Mr.  Fox's 
India  Bill,  in  1783;  and  that  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  in  1785 :  those,  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  of  all,  which  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1789,   on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Hastings,  have  also  been  printed  since 
his  death  from  his  own  manuscript.      Burke  was 
our  first,  and  is  still  our  greatest,  writer  on  the 
philosophy  of  practical  politics.    The  mere  meta- 
physics of  that  science,  or  what  we  may  call  bv 
that  term  for  want  of  a  better,  meaning  thereby  all 
abstract  speculation  and  theorizing  on  the  general 
subject  of  government  without  reference  to  the 
actual  ch-cumstances  of  the  particular  country  and 
people  to  be  governed,  he  held  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  life  in  undisguised,  perhaps  in 
undue,  contempt.    This  feeling  is  as  strongly  ma- 
nifested in  his  very  first  publication,  his  covert 
attack  on  Bolingbroke,  as  either  in  his  writings 
and  speeches  on  the  contest  with  the  American 
colonies,  or  in  those  on  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was,  as  we  have  said,  emphaticallv  a  practical 
politician,  and,  above  all,  an  English  politician. 
In  discussing  questions  of  domestic  politics,  he 
constantly  refiis^  to  travel  beyond  the  landmarks 
of  the  constitution  as  he  found  it  established ;  and 
the  views  he  took  of  the  politics  of  other  countries 
were  as  far  as  possible  regulated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple.   The  question  of  a  revolution,  in  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  he  did  not  hold  to  be  one 
with  which  he  had  anything  to  do.     Not  only  had 
it  never  been  actually  presented  to  him  by  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  time ;  he  did  not  conceive  that 
it  ever  could  come  before  him.  He  was,  in  feet,  no 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  any  sudden  and  com- 
plete re-edification  of  the  institutions  of  a  great  coun- 
try ;  he  left  such  transformations  to  Harlequin's 
wand  and  the  machinists  of  the  stage ;  he  did  not 
think  they  could  take  place  in  a  system  so  mighty 
and  so  infinitely  complicated  as  that  of  the  political 
organization  of  a  nation.  A  constitution,  too,  in 
his  idea,  was  not  a  thing,  like  a  steam-engine,  or 
a  machine  for  threshing  com,  that  could  be  put 
together  and  set  up  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
and  that  would  work  equally  well  wherever  it 
was  set  up ;  he  looked  upon  it  rather  as  some- 
thing that  must  in  every  case  grow  and  gradually 
evolve  itself  out  of  the  soil  of  the  national  mind 
and  character,  that  must  take  its  shape  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  prevalent  habits  and  feelings  to 
which  it  was  to  be  accommodated,  that  would  not 
work  or  stand  at  all  unless  it  thus  formed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  social  system  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  notion  of  a  constitution  artificially  constructed, 
and  merely  as  it  were  fastened  upon  a  country  by 
bolts  and  screws,  was  to  him  much  the  same  as 
the  notion  of  a  himian  body  performing  the  func- 
tions of  life  with  no  other  than  such  a  separate 
artificial  head  stuck  upon  it.  A  constitution  was 
with  him  a  thing  of  life.  It  could  no  more  be  set  up 
of  a  sudden  than  a  full-grown  tree  could  be  ordered 
from  the  manufacturer's  and  so  set  up.  Like  a 
tree,  it  must  have  its  roots  intertwisted  with  the 
earth  on  which  it  stands,  even  as  it  has  its  branches 
extended  over  it.  Or  rather,  the  constitution  is  to 
him  the  earth  itself— the  one  solid  enduring  basis 
on  which  alone  any  rational  or  useful  speculation 
can  be  reared.  At  the  least,  it  is  his  Bible,  the 
great  authoritative  text-book  of  his  political  reli- 
gion, which  he  no  more  looks  for  anything  to  con- 
tradict or  supersede  than  the  theologian  looks  for 
a  new  revelation.  It  may  be  observed  that  Burke's 
peculiar  feculties  did  not  fit  him,  any  more  than 
his  tastes,  for  nice  and  subtle  inquisition  into  the 
essences  of  things ;  as  may  be  perceived,  to  go  no 
farther,  from  his  early  work  on  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil,  which,  elegant 
and  ingenious  as  it  is,  must  be  deemed  a  failure 
in  so  far  as  respects  its  professed  object,  and  the 
spirit  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is,  on  the 
whole,  certainly  rather  critical  than  metaphysical.* 
In  the  great  fields  of  politics  and  religion,  beside?, 
occupied  as  they  are  with  men's  substantial  inte- 
rests, he  regarded  inquiries  into  first  principles  as 
worse  than  vain  and  worthless,  as  much  more 
likely  to  mislead  and  pervert  than  to  afford  in- 
struction or  right  guidance ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  feeling,  too,  though  deepened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  experience  of  his  later-life,  and,  above 
all,  exasperated  by  the  events  to  which  his  attention 
was  most  strongly  directed  in  his  latest  days  into 
an  intense  dread  and  horror  of  the  confusion  and 
wide-spread  ruin  that  might  be  wrought  by  the 
assumption  of  so  incompetent  a  power  as  mere 

*  See  art  oa  Barke  in  Penny  CyclopsBdU*  tI.  81. 
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human  ratiocination  to  regulate  all  things  accord- 
ing to  its  own  conceit,  was  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  him  with  great  distinctness  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  indeed, 
that  he  wrote  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 
with  the  design  of  showing  how  anything  whatever 
might  be  either  attacked  or  defended  with  great 
plausibihty  by  the  method  in  which  the  highest 
and  most  intricate  philosophical  questions  were 
discussed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  ^'  is  satis- 
fied," he  says  in  his  Preface,  "  that  a  mind  which 
has  no  restraint  from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness, 
of  its  subordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  letting  the  imagination  loose 
upon  some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack 
everything  the  most  excellent  and  venerable ;  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  Creation 
itself;  and  tliat,  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine 
fabrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and 
to  use  the  same  method  of  attack  by  which  some 
men  have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we  might, 
with  as  good  colour,  and  with  the  same  success, 
make  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  his  Creadon 
appear  to  many  no  better  than  foolishness."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  within  the  boundary  by  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  properly  limited  and 
restrained,  there  never  was  either  a  more  inge- 
nious and  profound  investigator  or  a  bolder  re- 
former than  Burke.  He  had,  indeed,  more  in 
him  of  the  orator  and  of  the  poet  than  of  the  mere 
reasoner ;  but  yet,  like  Bacon,  whom  altogether  he 
greatly  resembled  in  intellectual  character,  an  in- 
stinctive sagacity  and  penetration  generally  led 
him  to  see  where  the  truth  lay,  and  then  his 
boundless  ingenuity  supplied  him  readily  with  all 
the  considerations  and  arguments  which  the  expo- 
sition of  the  matter  required,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
awakened  fancy  with  striking  illustration  and  im- 
passioned eloquence  in  a  measure  hardly  to  be  else- 
where found  intermingled  and  incorporated  with 
die  same  profoundness,  extent,  and  many-sided- 
ness of  view.  For  in  this  Burke  is  distinguished 
from  nearly  all  other  orators,  and  it  is  a  distinction 
that  somewhat  interferes  with  his  mere  oratorical 
power,  that  he  is  both  too  reflective  and  too  honest 
to  confine  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  only  one 
side  of  any  question  he  takes  up;  he  selects,  of 
course,  for  advocacy  and  inculcation  the  particular 
view  which  he  holds  to  be  the  sound  one,  and 
often  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  those  who 
dissent  from  him  that  he  does  not  do  justice  to 
some  of  the  considerations  that  stand  opposed  to 
his  own  opinion ;  but  still  it  is  not  his  habit  to 
overlook  such  adverse  considerations;  he  shows 
himself  at  least  perfectly  aware  of  their  existence, 
even  when  he  possibly  underrates  their  importance. 
For  the  immediate  effect  of  his  eloquence,  as  we 
have  said,  it  might  have  been  better  if  his  mind 
had  not  been  so  Argus-eyed  to  all  the  various  con- 
tradictory points  of  every  case  that  he  discussed — 
if,  instead  of  thus  continually  looking  before  and 
after  and  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  stopping,  when- 
ever two  or  more  apparently  opposite  considera- 


tions came  in  his  way,  to  balance  or  Teoondle 
them,  he  could  have  surrendered  himself  to  iht 
one  view  with  which  his  hearers  were  prefNotd 
strongly  to  sympathise,  and  carried  them  akng 
with  him  in  a  whirlwind  of  passionate  declaxnatioD. 
But,  ^  bom  for  the  universe,"  and  for  all  time,  Jic 
was  not  made  for  such  sacrifice  of  truth  and  all 
high,  enduring  things  to  the  triumph  of  an  boor. 
And  he  has  not  gone  without  his  weU-eamed  re- 
ward. If  it  was  objected  to  him  in  his  own  daj 
fliat,  **  too  deep  for  his  hearers,"  he 

*'  (till  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  ooQvincmg  while  they  Uionght  of  dinins^— > 

that  searching  philosophy    which    pervades  lui 
speeches  and  writings,  and  is  there  wedded  in  such 
happy  union  to  glowing  words  and  poetic  imagery, 
has  rescued  them  alone  from  the  neglect  and  obti- 
vion  that  have  overtaken  all  the  other  oratory  and 
political  pamphleteering    of  that    day,    bowefer 
more  loudly  lauded  at  the  time,  and  has  secured 
to  them  an  existence  as  extended  as  that   of  the 
language,  and  to  their  eloquence    and    wisdon 
whatever  admiration  and  whatever  influence  and 
authority  they  may  be  entitled  to  througboat  all 
coming  generations.    The  writings  of  Burke  sit^ 
indeed,  the  only  English  political  writinga  of  a  put 
age  that  continue  to  be  read  in  the  present     And 
they  are  now  perhaps  more  studied,   and  thdr 
value,  both  philosophical  and  oratorical,  better  and 
more  highly  appreciated,  than  even  when  thev 
were  first  produced.     They  were  at  first  probablr 
received,  even  by  those  who  rated  them  highest  and 
felt  their  power  the  most,  as  little  more  than  mat 
party  appeals — ^which,  indeed,  to  a  considerabk 
extent  most  of  them  were,  for  their  author,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  and  of  tbe  time,    . 
was  of  necessity  involved  in  the  great  battk  of    / 
faction  which  then  drew  into  its  maelstrom  everj-    ' 
thing  littlest  and  greatest,  meanest  and  loftiest— 
and,  as  was  his  nature,  he  fought  that  fight,  while 
that  was  the  work  to  be  done,  like  a  man,  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  in  prosaic  verity,  n 
it  has  been   said    in   the  liveliness  and    levity 
of  verse,  that  he  '*  to  party  gave  up  what  was 
meant  for  mankind."     He  gave  up  nothing  to 
his  party,  except  his  best  exertions  for  the  time 
being,   and  for   the  end  immediately   in    view, 
while  he  continued  to  serve  under  its  banner. 
He  separated  himself  from  his  party,  and  even 
from  the  friends  and  associates  with  whom  he  had 
passed  his  life,  when,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  conceived  that  a  higher  duty  than  that  of 
fidehty  to  his  party-banner  called  upon  him  to 
take  Uiat  course.      For  that  Burke,  in  leaving 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in   the  year   1790, 
or  rather  in  declining  to  go  along  with  the  mam 
body  of  the  opposition   in  the  view  which  they 
took    at  that  particular  moment  of  the  French 
Revolution,   acted   from   the  most   conscientious 
motives  and  the  strongest  convictions,  we  may 
assume  to  be    now  completely  admitted  by  all 
whose  opinions   anybody    thinks  worth    regard- 
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iDg.  The  notion  that  he  was  bought  off  by  the 
minittry— he  who  never  to  the  end  of  his  life 
joined  Uie  ministry,  or  ceased  to  express  his  entire 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct  of  the  war  with 
France — ^he,  by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  controlled 
and  coerced,  not  he  by  them — ^the  old  cry  that  he 
was  paid  to  attack  the  French  Revolution,  by  the 
pension,  forsooth,  that  was  bestowed  upon  him  five 
years  after — all  this  is  now  left  to  the  rabid  igno- 
rance of  your  mere  pothouse  politician.  Those 
who  have  really  read  and  studied  what  Burke  has 
written  know  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
views  he  proclaimed  after  the  breaking  out  of  that 
mighty  convulsion,  nothing  different  from  or  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  and  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  government  he  had  always  held  and  ex* 
pressed.  In  truth,  he  could  not  have  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  acclamation  with  which  Fox  and  many  of 
his  friends  greeted  the  advent  of  the  French  Re- 
volution without  abandoning  the  political  philo- 
sophy of  his  whole  previous  life.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  **  his  principles  were  altoge- 
ther averse  from  a  purely  democratic  constitution 
of  government  from  the  first.  He  always,  indeed, 
denied  that  he  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  inclina- 
tions, meaning  by  that  one  who  favoured  the  aris- 
tocratic more  thm  the  popular  element  in  the  con- 
stitution :  but  he  no  more  for  all  that  ever  pro- 
fessed any  wish  wholly  to  extinguish  the  former 

element  than  the  latter The  only  respect 

in  which  his  latest  writings  really  differ  from  those 
of  earlier  date  is,  that  they  evince  a  more  excited 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popular  delusion  and 
passion,  and  urge  with  greater  earnestness  the  im- 
portance of  those  restraining  institutions  which  the 
author  conceives,  and  always  did  conceive,  to  be 
necessary  for  the  stability  of  governments  and  the 
conservation  of  society.  But  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  change  of  topic  that  is  natural  to  a  new 
occasion."*  Or,  as  he  has  himself  finely  said,  in 
defending  his  own  consistency — ^^  A  man,  who, 
among  various  objects  of  his  equal  regard,  is 
secure  of  some,  and  full  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
others,  is  apt  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  in  his 
preference  of  the  objects  of  his  immediate  solici- 
tude than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done.  A  man  so 
circumstanced  often  seems  to  undervalue,  to  vilify, 
almost  to  reprobate  and  disown,  those  that  are  out 
of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth, 
and  not  of  inconsistency  and  false  pretence.  The 
danger  of  anything  very  dear  to  us  removes,  for 
the  moment,  every  other  affection  from  the  mind. 
When  Priam  had  his  whole  thoughts  employed  on 
the  body  of  his  Hector,  he  repels  with  indignation, 
and  drives  from  him  with  a  thousand  reproaches, 
his  surviving  sons,  who  with  an  officious  pie^ 
crowded  khwH  him  to  offer  their  assistance.  A 
good  critic  would  say  that  this  is  a  master-stroke, 
and  marks  a  deep  understanding  of  nature  in  the 
father  of  poetry.  He  would  despise  a  Zoilus, 
who  would  conclude  from  this  passage  that  Homer 
meant  to  represent  this  man  of  affliction  as  hating, 

•  AlU  ffi  BarlLt.  la  PtaMv  Cir«loiMiiU,  Yi.  St. 


or  being  indifferent  and  cold  in  his  affections  to, 
the  poor  relics  of  his  house,  or  that  he  preferred  a 
dead  carcase  to  his  living  children."* 

A  number  of  other  eminent  names  must  be  dis- 
missed with  the  shortest  notice.  David  Hume, 
who  was  bom  in  1111,  and  died  in  1176,  and 
who   has  gained  the  highest  place  in  two  very 


UuMi.    From  a  Portrait  by  Allan  Ramsay. 

distinct  fields  of  intellectual  and  literary  enterprise, 
commenced  his  literary  life  by  the  publication 
of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  in  1739.  The 
most  remarkable  metaphysical  and  speculative 
works  which  had  appeared  in  England  since 
liocke's  Essay  were,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  1705,  in  which  he  expounded  his  famous 
d  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God ; 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  1709 ;  his  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,  1 7 10,  in  which  he  announced 
his  argument  against  the  existence  of  matter ;  his 
Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  1713; 
his  Alcinhron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  1732; 
his  Anj^st,  1734;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  Cha- 
racteristics of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times, 
first  published  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them  in  1713,  after  the.  author's  death ;  Mande- 
ville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public 
Benefits,  1723 ;  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson's  Inquiry 
into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  1725;  An- 
drew Baxter's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soid.  1730;  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons 
preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  1726 ;  and  his  Ana- 
logy of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  1736.  Hume's 
Treatise,  which,  as  he  has  himself  stated,  was  pro- 
jected before  he  left  college,  and  written  and  pub- 
lished not  long  after,  fell,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  dead-born  from  the  press  ;"  nor  did  the  specu- 
lations it  contained  attract  much  more  attention 
when  republished  ten  years  after  in  another  form 

•  Appeal  firom  the  New  t«  the  Old  Whi«^. 
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under  the  title  of  Philosophical  Essays  concerning 
Human  Understanding ;  but  they  eventual ly  proved 
perhaps  more  exciting  and  productive,  at  least  for 
a  time,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  than 
any  other  metaphysical  views'  that  had  been  pro* 
mulgated  in  modem  times*  Hume's  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Morals  appeared  in 
1752,  and  his  Natural  History  of  Religion  in 
1755;  with  which  latter  publication  he  may  be 
regarded  as  having  concluded  the  exposition  of  his 
sceptical  philosophy.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  on  mind  and  morals  that  appeared 
after  Hume  within  the  period  to  which  our  present 
survey  extends  may  be  mentioned  Hartley,  whose 
Observations  on  Man,  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
hypothesis  of  the  association  of  ideas,  were  pub- 
lished in  1749;  Lord  Kames  (Home),  whose 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion  were  published  in  1752 ;  Adam  Smith, 
whose  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  was  pub- 
lished in  1759;  Reid,  whose  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  on  the  Principles  of  Common 
Sense,  was  published  in  1764;  Abraham  Tucker 
(Edward  Search,  Esq.))  the  first  part  of  whose 
Light  of  Nature  Pursued  was  published  in  1768, 
the  second  in  1778,  after  the  author's  death; 
and  Priestley,  whose  new  edition  of  Hartley's 
work,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation,  was  pub- 
lished in  1775 ;  his  Examination  of  Dr.  Reid's 
Inquiry,  the  same  year ;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Phi- 
losophical Necessity,  in  1777.  We  may  add  to 
the  list  Campbell's  very  able  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
racles, in  answer  to  Hume,  which  appeared  in 
1763;  and  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  noticed  in  a 
former  page,  which  appeared  in  1770,  and  was 
also,  as  everybody  knows,  an  attack  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  great  sceptic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  literary  career  Hume 
struck  into  altogether  another  line,  and  the  subtle 
and  daring  metaphysician  suddenly  came  before 
the  world  in  the  new  character  of  an  historian. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  nearly  abandoned 
metaphysics  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
Philosophical  Essays.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  which,  though  without  date,  seems, 
from  its  contents,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  to  have 
been  written  about  1750  or  1751,  he  says,  "  I  am 
sorry  that  our  correspondence  should  lead  us  into 
these  abstract  speculations.  I  have  thought,  and 
read,  and  composed  very  little  on  such  questions  of 
late.  Morals,  politics,  and  literature  have  em- 
ployed all  my  time."*  The  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,  containing  the  Reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charies  I.,  was  published,  in  quarto, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1754;  the  second,  containing  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  at  London,  in  1757.t    According  to 


uiuaan  xjDaenujuuag,  which  are  fch 
•peakiug,  were  first  pabLiahed  in  1749. 
t  The  common  accounts  lay  1766 ;  but  the  copy  before  us,  "  printed 


his  own  account  the  former  was  received  with 
*'  one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  erea 
detestation ;"  and  after  the  first  ebullitioDS  of  the 
fury  of  his  assailants  were  over,  he  addc^  *^  wfatf 
was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  wemed  to  sink 
into  oblivion  :  Mr.  Millar  told  me  that  in  a  twelve- 
month he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it."     He 
was  so  bitterly  disappointed,  that,  he  tells  us,  had 
not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaJting  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  had  certainly  retired  to 
some    provincial    town  of  the  former   kingdom, 
changed  his  name,  and  never  more  returned  to  his 
native  country.    However,  after  a  little  time,  m 
the  impracticability  of  executing  this  scheme  of  ex- 
patriation, he  resolved  to  pick  up  courage  and  per- 
severe, the  more  especially  as  his  second  voliinK 
was  considerably  advanced.    That,  he  informs  iis, 
**  happened  to  give  less  displeasure  to  the  Whigs, 
and  was  better  received :  it  not  only  rose  itself^  Inn 
helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother."     Hie 
work,  indeed,  seems  to  have  now  rapidly  attained 
extraordinary  popularity.      Two  more    volumes, 
comprehending  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Tudor,  appeared  in  1759;  and  the  re- 
maining two,  completing  the  History,  from  the 
Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
YIl.,  in  1162.    And  several  new  editions  of  sU 
the  volumes  were  called  fot  in  rapid  succession.* 
Hume  makes  as  much  an  epoch  in  our  historical 
as  he  does  in  our  philosophical  literature.     His  ori- 
ginality in  the  one  department  is  as  great  as  in  the 
other ;  and  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  those 
who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  path  has  been 
equally  extensive  and  powerful  in  both  cases.     His 
History,  notwithstanding  some  defects  which  the 
progress  of  time  and  of  knowledge  is  every  yesr 
making  more  considerable,  or  at  least  enabling  us 
better  to  perceive,  and  some  others  which  probably 
would  have  been  much  the  same  at  whatever  time 
the  work  had  been  written,  lias  still  merits  of  so 
high  a  kind  as  a  literary  performance  that  it  must 
ever  retain  its  place  among  our  few  classical  works 
in  this  department,  of  which  it  is  as  yet  perhaps  the 
greatest.     In  narrative  clearness,  grace,  and  spirit, 
at  least,  it  is  not  excelled,  scarcely  equalled,  bj 
anything  else  in  the  language ;  and  it  has  besides 
the  high  charm,  indispensable  to  every  work  that 
is  to  endure,  of  being  impressed  all  over  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  author's  own  mind,  inte- 

for  A.  Millar,  opponto  Catharine -street,  la  the  Strand/'  Ss  dated 
1787. 

*  In  a  newspaper  of  1764  (The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Adnt- 
tiser»  for  Wedneiiday.  May  9),  we  Sod.  beflfdes  the  advertiaement  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  in  S  voiau  ansll 
paper.  4to.,  price  1/.  &s.,  the  following  announcement,  which  k 
curious  both  as  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Hume's  work,  and  sf 
showing  that  a  mode  of  publication  extensivriy  adopted  inoarowa 
day  is  no  novelty :— "  This  day  is  published,  ]»inted  on  a  new  type 
and  a  mod  paper,  the  seventh  volume,  in  octavo,  price  U»  in  boanto, 
of  the  Complete  History  of  England,  ttom  Julius  Csuar  to  the  Revo> 
lution.  With  Additions  and  CorreeUons.  And  to  the  last  volume 
will  be  added  a  full  and  complete  Index.  ByD4Vu>  Hums,  Em. 
\*  The  Proprietor,  at  the  desire  of  manv  who  wish  to  be  rrnssisii^ 
of  this  valuable  and  esteemed  History,  is  induced  to  this  Monthly 
Publication,  which  will  not  exceed  Eight  volumes;  a  volume  of 
which  shall  be  puncUially  publuhed  tfirery  Month,  for  the  benefit  of 
thoee  who  do  not  choose  to  purchase  them  aU  at  once.  Printed  for 
A.  Millar,  in  the  Strand ;  and  8.  Bladon,  in  Pstemoster  Row ;  and 
to  be  had  of  all  (he  BookwUers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/' 
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resting  ua  even  in  its  most  prejudiced  and  objec- 
tionable passages  (perhaps  still  more,  indeed,  in 
acme  of  these  than  elsewhere)  by  his  tolerant  can* 
dour  and  gentleness  of  nature,  his  charity  for  all 
the  milder  vices,  his  unaffected  indifference  to 
many  of  the  common  objects  of  human  passion,  and 
his  contempt  for  their  pursuers,  never  waxing  bitter 
or  morose,  and  often  impregnating  his  style  and 
manner  with  a  vein  of  the  quietest  but  yet  truest 
and  richest  humour.  One  effect  which  we  may 
probably  ascribe  in  great  part  to  the  example  of 
Hume  was  the  attention  that  immediately  began  to 
be  turned  to  historic  composition  in  a  higher 
spirit  than  had  heretofore  been  felt  among  us,  and 
that  ere  long  added  to  the  possessions  of*the  lan- 
guage in  that  department  the  celebrated  perform- 
ances of  Robertson  and  Gibbon.  Robertson's 
History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen 


RoBcsnov*    From  an  Aaooymous  Portrait. 

Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  was  published  at 
London  in  1159;  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1169;  and  his  History  of 
America,  in  1116.  Robertson's  style  of  narration, 
lucid,  equable,  and  soberly  embellished,  took  the 
popular  ear  and  taste  from  the  first.  A  part  of 
the  cause  of  this  favourable  reception  is  slily  enough 
indicated  by  Hume,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Robertson  himself  on  the  publication  of  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland : — ^^  The  great  success  of  your 
book,  besides  its  real  merit,  is  forwarded  by  iu 
prudence,  and  by  the  deference  paid  to  established 
opinions.  It  gains  also  by  its  being  your  first 
performance,  and  by  its  surprising  the  public, 
who  are  not  upon  their  guard  against  it.  By  rea- 
son of  these  two  circumstances  justice  ip  more 
readily  done  to  its  merit,  which,  however,  is  really 
so  great,  that  I  believe  there  is  scarce  another  in- 
stance of  a  first  performance  being  so  near  per- 
fection.''*    The  applause,  indeed,  was  loud  and 

*  *  Account  of  the  Lifii  and  WrHinga  of  Robertion,  by  Ducald 
Stewart. 


universal,  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
from  Lord  Mansfield  16  David  Garrick.*  Nor 
did  it  fail  to  be  renewed  in  equal  measure  on  the 
appearance  both  of  his  History  of  Charles  Y.  and 
of  his  History  of  America.  But,  although  iu  his 
own  day  he  probably  bore  away  the  palm  from 
Hume  in  the  estimation  of  the  nutjority,  the  finest 
judgments  even  then  discerned,  with  Gibbon,  that 
there  was  something  higher  in  "  the  careless,  ini- 
mitable graces"  of  the  latter  than  in  his  rival's  more 
elaborate  regularity,  flowing  and  perspicuous  as  it 
usually  is ;  and,  as  always  happens,  time  has  brought 
the  general  opinion  into  accordance  with  this  feeling 
of  the  wiser  few.  The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire appeared  in  1176,  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Hume,  and  about  a  year  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Robertson's  America;  the  second  and  third 
followed  in  1181 ;  the  three  additional  volumes, 
which  completed  the  work,  not  till  1788.  Of  the 
first  volume,  the  author  tells  us,  '*  the  first  impres- 
sion was  exhausted  in  a  few  days ;  a  second  and 
third  edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand;" and  a  scarcely  diminished  interest  fol- 
lowed the  great  undertidcing  to  its  close,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  which  he  expresses  in  the  preface 
to  his  concluding  volumes  that  *^  six  ample  quartos 
must  have  tired,  and  may  have  exhausted,  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public."  A  performance  at  once 
of  such  extent,  and  of  so  susttiined  a  brilliancy 
throughout,  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  ancient  or 
modern  historical  literature ;  but  it  is  a  hard  me- 
tallic brilliancy,  which  even  the  extraordinary  in- 
terest of  the  subject  and  the  unflagging  animation 
of  the  writer,  with  the  great  skill  he  shows  in  the 
disposition  of  his  materials,  do  not  prevent  from  be- 
coming sometimes  fatiguing  and  oppressive.     Still 


Giasov.    From  a  Portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  BejnoliU. 

the'splendour,  artificial  as  it  is,  is  very  imposing ; 
it  does  not  warm,  as  well  as  illuminate,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun,  but  it  has  at  least  the  effect  of  a 
theatrical  blaze  of  lamps  and  cressets ;  while  it  is 

*  '*  Lord  Lyttelton,"  nyc  Hume,  in  another  letter,  "  aaene  to 
thinlc  that  linee  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  learce  hat  been  a  better 
writer  than  Pr.  BobeRwn." 
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supported  everywhere  by  a  profusion  of  real  erudi- 
tion such  as  would  make  the  dullest  style  and  man- 
ner interesting.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
in  regard  to  mere  language,  no  one  of  these  three 
celebrated  historical  writers,  the  most  eminent  we 
have  yet  to  boast  of,  at  least  among  those  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  can  be  recommended  as  a 
model.  No  one  of  the  three,  in  fact,  was  of  Eng- 
lish birth  and  education.  Gibbon's  style  is  very  im- 
pure, abounding  in  Gallicisms ;  Hume's,  especially 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  History,  is,  with  all  its  na- 
tural elegance,  almost  as  much  infested  with  Scot- 
ticisms ;  and,  if  Robertson's  be  less  incorrect  in  that 
respect,  it  is  so  unidiomatic  as  to  furnish  a  still  less 
adequate  exempli 6cation  of  genuine  English  elo- 
quence. Robertson  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
in  1793;  Gibbon,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
Many  other  historical  works,  some  of  them  very 
ably  executed,  and  forming  valuable  additions  to 
our  literature,  also  appeared  within  the  present  pe- 
riod, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  Lord  Lyt* 
telton's  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  11. 
(1764-7),  a  prolix  and  ill-arranged  but  elaborate 
and  sensible  performance,  founded  throughout  on 
original  authorities,  and,  from  the  detailed  and  pains- 
takmg  investigations  it  contains  of  many  funda- 
mental points^  still  forming  perhaps  the  best  intro- 
duction we  possess  to  the  study  of  the  English  con- 
stitution ;  Sir  David  Didrymple  Lord  Hailes's  ad- 
mirable Annals  of  Scotland  from  the  accession  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  (1776-9);  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Me- 
moirs of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  last  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until 
the  sea-battle  of  La  Hogue  (1771-3),  to  which  a 
third  volume  was  afterwards  added  carrying  down 
the  narrative  to  the  capture  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish fleets  at  Vigo,  a  publication  the  importance  of 
which  consists  in  the  original  papers  it  contains, 
procured  from  the  French  Foreign  Office  and  from 
King  William's  private  cabinet  at  Kensington; 
James  Macpherson's  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  with  Original  Papers  (1775);  Gilbert 
Stuart's  Historical  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Antiquity  of  the  British  (Constitution  (1767)  ;  his 
View  of  Society  in  Europe  in  its  Progress  from 
Rudeness  to  Refinemeat ;  or,  loquiries  concerning 
the  History  of  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners 
(1777);  his  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotiand  (1780) ;  and 
his  Historv  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment  of 
the  Reformation  till  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary 
(1782) ;  all  displaying  both  research  and  acuteness, 
but  the  two  last-mentioned  deformed  by  the  author's 
violent  personal  animosity  against  Robertson,  for 
the  purpose  of  confuting  certain  of  whose  state- 
ments and  views  they  were  mainly  written ;  Whita- 
ker's  History  of  Manchester  (1771-5),  which  is  in 
truth  a  general  investigation  of  the  Celtic  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  of  Britain,  conducted,  however, 
with  more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  sound  judg- 
ment; Warner's  History  of  Ireland  (1763-7)  ; 
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Leland's  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of 
Henry  11.  (1773),  a  well-written  general  sketch, 
by  the  transktor  of  Demosthenes  and  iGschineat, 
and  the  author  of  The  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
published  in  1758;  Henry's  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to   the 
Death  of  Henry  VIII.  (1771-4-7-81-85,  a  sixth 
volume  having  been  published  in  1793,  after  the 
author's  death,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mal- 
colm Laing,  Esq.),  a  work  Suable  for  the  nume- 
rous facts  it  contains,  illustrative  of  manners  and  the 
state  of  society,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
previous  general  historians,  but  chiefly  meritorious  as 
having  been  our  first  English  history  compiled  upon 
that  plan  ;  Granger's  curious  Biographical  History 
of  England  (1760-75) ;  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson's  Essay 
on  the  History  of  Civil  Society  (1767),    and  his 
History  of  the  Progress  and  the  Termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic  (1783),  both  very  able  works,  the 
produce  of  independent  thought  as  well  as  of  accu- 
rate scholarship ;  Watson's  History  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  (1776),  designed  as  a  sequel  to  Robert- 
son's Charles  V.,  the  continuation  of  which  to  the 
death  of  Philip  III.,  begun  by  Watson,  was  com- 
pleted and  published  in  1783,  after  his  death,  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Thomson ;  Orme's  accurate 
and  perspicuous  History  of  the  Military  Transac- 
tions of  the  British  Nation  in  Indostan  from  the 
year  1745  (1763-78) ;  Holwdl's  Interesting  His- 
torical Events  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Empire  of  Hindostan  (1766-7-71)  ;  An- 
derson's Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  <tf 
the  Origin  of  Commerce  (1764);   Tytler   Lord 
Woodhouselee's  Plan  and  Outlines  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Universal  History  (1783).    To  these 
titles  may  be  added  that  of  Home  Lord  Karnes's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1773),   which, 
however,  although  it  presents  a  highly  curious  col- 
lection of  arranged  facts,  or  what  the  author  be- 
lieved to  be  such,  is  in  the  main  rather  disquisitional 
and  theoretic  than  historical  in  the  proper  sense. 

Besides  his  metaphysical  and  historical  works, 
upon  which  his  fame  principally  rests,  the  pene- 
trating and  original  genius  of  Hume  also  distin- 
guished  itself  in  another  field,  that  of  economical 
speculation,  which  had  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore his  time  greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  in- 
quirers in  this  country.*  There  are  many  inge- 
nious views  upon  this  subject  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  Political  Discourses,  and  his  Moral  and 
Political  Essays.  Other  contributions,  not  without 
value,  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
are  the  Rev.  R.  Wallace's  Essay  on  the  Numbers  of 
Mankind,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1753 ;  and  Sir 
James  Steuart's  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  which  appeared  in  1 767.  But  these 
and  all  other  preceding  works  on  the  subject  have 
been  thrown  into  Uie  shade  by  Adam  Smith's  cele- 
brated Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  which,  after  having  been  long 
expected,  was  at  last  given  to  the  world  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  year  1176.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  this  crowning  performance  of  his  friend  was 
read  by  Hume,  who  died  before  the  close  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  published ;  a  letter  of  his  to 
Smith  is  preserved,  in  which,  after  congratulating 


Adam  Sm its.    From  a  Medalliou  by  Tassie. 

him  warmly  on  having  acquitted  himself  so  as  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  and  ful61  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
he  ends  by  saying,  "If  you  were  here  at  my  fire- 
side, I  should  dispute  some  of  your  principles.  .  . . 
But  these,  and  a  hundred  other  points,  are  fit  only 
to  be  discussed  in  conversation.  I  hope  it  will  be 
soon ;  for  I  am  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and 
cannot  aflford  a  long  dday."  Smith  survived  till 
Julv,  1790. 

A  few  other  names,  more  or  less  distinguished 
in  the  literature  of  this  time,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  merely  mentioning : — ^in  theology.  War- 
burton,  South,  Horseley,  Jortin,  Madan,  Gerard, 
Blair,  Geddes,  Liardner,  Priestley ;  in  critical  and 
grammatical  disquisition,  Harris,  Monboddo, 
Kames,  Blair,  Jones;  in  antiquarian  research, 
Walpole,  Hawkins,  Bumey,  Chandler,  Barrington, 
Steevens,  Pegge,  Farmer,  Vallancey,  Grose, 
Gough;  in  the  department  of  the  belles  lettres  and 
miscellaneous  speculation,  Chesterfield,  Hawkes- 
worth,  Brown,  Jenyns,  Bryant,  Hurd,  Melmoth, 
Potter,  Francklin,  &c. 

In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  the 
most  eminent  names  are.  Black  (the  discoverer 
of  latent  heat).  Cavendish  (the  discoverer  of  the 
composition  of  water),  Benjamin  Franklin  (the 
must  important  of  whose  services  to  science, 
however,  belong  to  the  preceding  period)  ;* 
Priestley,  Herschell  (the  discoverer  of  the  planet 
Uranus),  Maskelyne,  Horseley,  Vince,  Maseres, 
Charles  Hutton,  James  Hutton  (the  author  of 
the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth),  Cullen, 
Brown  (the  foimder  of  the  Brunonian  System  of 
Medicine),  Drs.  John  and  William  Hunter,  the 
anatomists.  Pennant,  the  zoologist,  &c.  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  noticed  the  several  govern- 
ment voyages  of  discovery  conducted  by  Conmio- 

•  See  Pict.  HifU  of  Eug.,  iY.  789. 
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dore  Byron,  1764-1766  (in  the  course  of  which 
he  discovered  the  Duke  of  York's  Island  and  the 
Isles  of  Danger) ;  by  Captain  Wallis,  1766-1768 
(in  which  he  discovered  the  Island  of  Otaheite) ;  by 
Captain  Carteret,  1766-1769;  by  Captain  Cook, 
accbmpanied  by  Mr.  Green,  the  astronomer,  and 
Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  the  naturalist,  1768-1771  (in  which  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  was  observed  at  Ota- 
heite, 4th  June,  1769,  and  New  South  Wales  was 
discovered,  and  New  Zealand  re-discovered) ;  by 
Captain  Cook,  1772-1775  (in  which  he  discovered 
New  Caledonia)  ;  and  by  Captain  Cook,  1776-1780 
(in  which  the  great  navigator  discovered  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  lost  his  life  there,  at  Owhyhee, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1779). 

The  reign  of  George  III.  is  marked  as  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  the  birth  and 
establishment  of  the  English  School  of  Painting. 

In  reviewing  the  earlier  history  of  painting,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  late  introduction  of  this 
art  into  England  on  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  we  are  led  to  trace  its  progress  among 
us  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  to  ooserve  its  tardy 
naturalization  on  our  soil,  and  to  record  the  de- 
graded state  into  which  it  had  fallen  before  it  showed 
any  symptoms  of  native  growth.*  If  we  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  which  led  to  these  results, 
and  produced  the  passive  feeling  through  which 
we  were  content  with  showing  a  taste  for  those  pro- 
ductions which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ac- 
tively cultivated,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  a  task  of 
some  difficulty  to  distinguish  causes  from  effects. 
The  enthusiastic  reception  which  has  always  awaited 
talent  of  a  high  order  in  England,  the  success  of 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kneller,  and  Uie  avi- 
dity with  which  our  princes  and  nobles  exchanged 
their  wealth  for  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
sufficiently  testify  that  the  arts  were  not  repressed 
by  any  apathy  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
on  whom  the  first  duty  of  patronage  devolved  ;  but 
the  political  and  moral  condition  of  England  pre- 
viously to  the  sixteenth  century  had  kept  us  unac- 
quainted with  art  during  its  infancy,  and,  when  it 
at  length  visited  us  in  its  maturity,  it  was  as  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  and  not  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many.  It  resulted  necessarily,  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  native  artist  to  reach  unprepared  the  high 
standard  by  which  art  was  suddenly  appreciated, 
that  all  valuable  patronage  should  fall  to  the  share 
of  foreigners,  and  that  the  encouragement  extended 
to  foreigners  should  paralyse  the  exertions  of  na- 
tive artists,  and  that  these  circumstances,  acting 
and  re-acting  in  a  vicious  circle,  should  confine  both 
art  and  the  knowledge  of  art  within  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  they  were  restricted  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  one  point 
of  view  the  arts  flourished  greatly  in  England  dur- 
ing that  period,  but  we  had  learned  to  depend  upon 
foreign  aid,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  general  de- 

*  See  the  CKapten  on  the  History  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the 
Fine  Arte,  in  the  several  Books  of  tlie  Pietorial  History  of  England. 
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cline  of  the  arts  throughout  Europe  left  ub  without 
external  or  internal  resource. 

Under  the  first  sovereign  ofthe  House  of  Hanover 
the  art  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  extinction  in 
England — ^but  the  degradation  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced was  not  without  an  ultimate  advantage.  Eng- 
lish artists  were  forced  upon  the  public,  and  the 
common  level  upon  which  the  professors  of  art 
were  placed  on  the  death  of  Kneller  not  only  opened 
a  field  of  competition  hitherto  unknown,  but,  as  the 
many  are  more  easily  satisfied  than  the  few,  a  more 
general  disposition  for  the  possession  of  works  of 
art  became  excited.  The  abler  artists  might  be 
losers  by  the  change,  but  the  deterioration  of  the 
public  taste  was  more  than  compensated  by  its  vast 
extension  at  this  particular  juncture. 

Woise  the  public  taste  could  certainly  not  be- 
come :  portrait  was  the  only  style  of  painting  which 
survivea,  and  the  only  recognised  style  of  portrait 
was  the  imitation  of  Kneller,  and,  as  he  was  a  dif- 
ficult master  to  imitate,  the  only  resemblance  to  his 
works  effected  by  the  great  mob  of  his  followers 
was  an  exaggeration  of  his  faults.  As  he  worked 
with  rapidity,  all  the  artists  valued  themselves  upon 
painting  fast — where  he  was  free,  they  were  slo- 
venly— if  his  drawing  was  square,  theirs  was  clumsy 
— ^his  draperies  were  slight,  theirs  shapeless.  Their 
taste  was  as  defective  as  their  execution.  *^  They 
have  got  a  set  of  postures,"  writes  one  well  qualified 
to  appreciate  them,  **  which  they  apply  to  all  per- 
sons indiscriminately,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  all  their  pictures  look  like  so  many  signpost 
paintings ; — ^if  they  have  a  history  or  a  family-piece 
to  paint,  die  first  thing  they  do  is  to  look  over  their 
commonplace-book  containing  sketches  which  they 
have  stolen  from  various  pictures ;  then  they  search 
their  prints  over,  and  pilfer  one  figure  from  one 
print,  and  another  from  a  second,  but  never  take  the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves."*  Yet  even  at 
this  time  English  art  was  not  absolutely  devoid  of 
a  redeeming  quality.  ^'  The  English  painters," 
says  a  French  author  who  wrote  in  1155,  "  are 
naturally  colourists.  Their  manner  is  large  and 
simple,  and  consequently  partakes  of  grandeur; 
they  colour  the  portraits  of  females  especially  with 
great  purity,  but  they  are  slovenly  in  their  details." 

In  this  condition  of  the  art  at  home,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  new  infusion  of  vigour  from 
abroad — for  in  Itt^y  even  the  shade  of  what  had 
once  been  great  had  passed  away — it  is  evident  that 
nothing  but  a  bold  resistance  to  old  prejudices  could 
save  it  from  annihilation.  Hogarth  had  failed  to 
stem  the  torrent  (he  had  not,  to  be  sure,  steered 
very  adroitly),  and  those  few  who  presumed  to 
think  for  themselves  were  obliged  to  ruminate  in 
the  shade,  when  happily  the  right  man  appeared 
at  the  right  time.  The  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  found  Reynolds  in  the  fiill 
blaze  of  his  reputation,  and  his  career,  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
effected  a  total  revolution  in  the  arts  of  his 
country. 

8ir  Joflhna  lUynoldi. 


Sir  Joshua^^Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Plympton, 
and  was  bom'in  1723.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  placed  under  Hudson,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years ;  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  caused  this  early 
separation,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pupil  had  by 
that  time  learned  all  the  master  could  teach.  It  ii 
certain  that  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  in  London, 
previously  to  the  year  1 149,  when  he  departed  for 
Rome.  "  In  that  temple  of  the  arts,"  says  his 
biographer,  Northcote,  *^  his  time  was  diligently 
and  judiciously  employed  in  such  a  manner  u 
might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  talents  and  vir- 
tue.  He  contemplated  with  unwearied  attention 
and  ardent  zeal  the  various  beauties  which  marked 
the  style  of  different  schools  and  different  ages.  It 
was  with  no  common  eye  that  he  beheld  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters.  He  copied  and 
sketched  in  the  Vatican  such  parts  of  the  works  of 
Rafaelle  and  Michel  Angelo  as  he  thought  would 
be  most  conducive  to  his  future  excellence,  and  by 
his  well-directed  study  acquired,  whilst  he  contem- 
plated the  best  works  of  the  best  masters,  that 
grace  of  thinking  to  which  he  was  principally  in- 
debted for  his  subsequent  reputation  as  a  portrait- 
painter." 

He  returned  to  England  in  1752,  and  the  first 
reception  of  his  works  speaks  volxmiea  on  the  per- 
version of  taste  with  which  he  had  to  combat,  and 
which  he  had  the  glory  of  combating  so  success- 
fully. The  artists  were  of  course  the  foremost  to 
denounce  the  heresy  against  the  established  and 
orthodox  mode  of  portrait-painting  which  was  im- 
plied in  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his  concep- 
tions and  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  His  old 
master,  Hudson,  was  the  first  to  exclaim.  Having 
looked  for  some  time  at  a  portrait  which  Reynolds 
had  painted,  and  seeing  probably  nothing  of  lus  own 
manner  lefl,  he  cried  out,  "  By  G^-,  Reynolds,  you 
don't  paint  so  well  as  you  did !"  Ellis,  a  face- 
maker  who  had  studied  under  Kneller,  remon- 
strated on  his  imprudence :  *'  Ah !  Reynolds,  this 
will  never  do  :  why,  you  don't  paint  the  least  like 
Sir  Godfrey!"  The  painter  argued  the  point  with 
his  senior,  who  at  length  walked  out  of  the  room  in 
astonishment,  exclaiming,  '^  Shakspeare  in  poetry, 
and  Kneller  in  painting,— damme  !"J 

But  his  rivals  soon  sank  before  him ;  [his  merits 
were  too  transcendent  to  remain  in  doubt  The 
appearance  of  a  native  painter  qualified  to  stand,  if 
not  among  the  first,  yet  among  the  first  class,  of  the 
greatest  masters,  roused  the  best  feelings  of  those 
who  had  the  ability  to  appreciate  him,  and  inspired 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  among  those  who  had  the 
means  and  influence  a  strong  and  patriotic  desire 
for  the  encouragement  of  native  art  With  a  talent 
as  dazzling  as  it  was  solid,  he  enlisted  the  potent 
aid  of  fashion  in  his  favour,  and,  with  a  tact  not  in- 
ferior to  his  talent,  he  seized  upon  his  advantages 
to  assume  a  direction  over  the  public  taste;  and  the 
benefit  to  the  arts  was  incalculable. 

In  1758  Reynolds  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 
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His  portrait  of  Commodore  Keppcl  had  at  this 
time  raised  him  to  the  highest  point  of  reputation. 
It  is  undouhtedly  one  of  the  tinest  portraits  ever 
produced,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  history.  It  is 
on  such  works  as  this  that  Burke  is  justidcd  in  pro- 


Sift  J.  Rbtkolhs.    From  a  Pieture  by  Iliouclf.  ' 

nouncing  that  "  in  portrait-painting  Reynolds  does 
not  appear  to  be  raised  on  that  platform,  but  to 
descend  upon  it  from  a  higher  sphere."  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  female  portraits  were 
produced  in  1765. 

"  The  portraits  of  Reynolds,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  are  equally  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
all  who  have  written  of  their  merits  have  swelled 
their  eulogiums  by  comparing  them  with  the 
eimplicity  of  Titian,    the  vigour  of  Rembrandt, 


and  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Vandyke. 
Certainly,  in  character  and  expression,  and  in 
manly  ease,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  is 
always  equal,  always  natural,  graceful,  unaffected. 
His  boldness  of  posture  and  singular  freedom  of 
colouring  are  so  supported  by  all  the  grace  of  art, 
all  the  sorcery  of  skill,  that  they  always  appear  na- 
tural and  noble ;  over  the  meanest  head  he  sheds 
the  halo  of  dignity :  his  men  are  all  noblemen,  his 
women  all  loveliness,  and  his  children  all  simpli- 
city ;  yet  they  are  all  like  the  living  originals.  He 
had  the  singular  art  of  summoning  the  mind  into 
the  face,  and  making  sentiment  mingle  in  the  por- 
trait. He  could  completely  disguise  all  his  pre- 
conceived notions  of  academic  beauty  from  his  mind 
—be  dead  to  the  past — and,  living  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, enter  into  the  character  of  the  reigning  beauty 
of  the  hour  with  a  truth  and  happiness  next  to  ma- 
gical. The  influence  of  Reynolds  on  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  the  island  was  great  and  will  be  lasting. 
The  grace  and  ease  of  his  compositions  were  a  lesson 
for  the  living  to  study,  while  the  simplicity  of 
his  dresses  admonished  the  giddy  and  the  gay 
against  the  hideousness  of  fashion.  His  works  dif- 
fused a  love  of  elegance,  and  united  with  poetry  in 
softening  the  asperities  of  nature,  in  extending  our 
views,  and  in  connecting  us  with  the  spirits  of  the 
time.  His  cold  stateliness  of  character  and  his  ho- 
nourable pride  of  art  gave  dignity  to  hu  profession ; 
the  rich  and  the  far-descended  were  pleased  to  be 
painted  by  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  genius."* 

The  year  1768  is  remarkable  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy.     The  exhibition  of  pictures 

*  Allan  Cunningham,  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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commenced  in  1759  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Society  of  Artists  which  had  established  it,  but  the 
association  had  failed  in  its  professed  objects,  and 
its  growth  into  an  academy  had  been  frustrated,  it 
is  probably  no  injustice  to  believe,  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  members  to  submit  to  any  one  of  their 
number  being  placed  at  their  head.  The  high 
pinnacle  on  which  Reynolds  now  stood  above  all 
competition  removed  this  obstacle.  The  academy 
being  again  proposed,  several  of  the  leading  artists 

VOL.  I. 


who  had  held  back  from  the  former  association 
conairred  in  the  design;  Reynolds  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president,  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  his  majesty,  who  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  the  academy  both  by  his  influence  and  the 
aid  of  the  privy  purse,  conferred  on  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood. 

The  establishment  of  academies  has  been  called 
•*  a  symptom  of  art  in  distress,"  and  that  art  in 
England  had  recently  emerged  from  a  state  of  ex- 
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treme  distress  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  favourable 
effect  of  such  establishments  on  the  cultivation  of 
art  has  been  fiercely  disputed ;  but,  if  the  arts  at- 
tained their  high  and  palmy  state  in  Greece  and 
Italy  without  the  intervention  of  academies,  it  was 
under  circumstances  ^dthout  parallel  in  later  times ; 
and  to  compare  the  past  and  present  as  regards  the 
probable  influence  of  academies  would  be  simply 
to  argue  the  whole  qutEstio  vexaia  why  the  arts 
should  spontaneously  flourish  at  one  period  and  de- 
cay at  another.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
first  and  indispeusable  requisite  toward  establish- 
ing that  transcendent  state  of  art  which  existed 
in  Ghreece  and  Italy  is,  that  it  should  be  a  national 
feeling,  that  the  national  eye  should  be  fixed  on  art, 
and  that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  by  associating 
itself  with  the  wants,  the  habits,  and  the  manners 
of  at  least  the  educated  classes  of  society.  In  seek- 
ing therefore  to  advance  the  arts,  it  is  of  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject 
in  general,  and  in  this  point  of  view  associations 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial.  Rafaelle  was  as 
much  the  creation  of  the  period  in  which  he  was 
bom  as  the  great  works  of  the  Roman  school  are 
the  creation  of  Rafaelle.  That  an  academy  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  his  time  is  no  argument 
against  its  value  in  other  days.  The  establishment 
of  academies  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  has  been 
the  care  of  all  the  modem  governments  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  England  to  have  been 
among  the  last  to  follow  the  example. 

The  Royal  Academy  associated  together  most  of 
the  artists  who  enjoyed  any  reputation,  and  the  obli- 
vion which  has  overtaken  many  of  the  names  of  this 
selection,  though  of  a  date  comparatively  so  recent, 
may  show  that  the  founders  were  compelled  not  to 
be  too  fastidious  in  filling  their  ranks.  The  names 
of  Catton,  Carlini,  Newton,  Moser,  Richards, 
Toms,  and  Penny,  may  be  altogether  new  to  the 
reader,  nor  is  there  anything  in  their  works  or 
history  to  review,  unless  that  the  last-named  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Painting,  and  read  lectures 
of  which  it  is  only  said  that  they  were  well  received. 
Baker,  Chamberlain,  Cotes,  Hone,  Dance,  and 
Wale  are  now  equally  obscure.  The  first  was  a 
flower-painter  and  a  creditable  artist,  judging  by 
his  presentation  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Chamberlain  had  a  reputation  in  producing  strong 
likenesses,  the  most  vulgar  Qualification  of  a  por- 
trait-painter.* Cotes  enjoyed  a  share  of  royal  pa- 
tronage, and  his  crayon  drawings  have  been  praised 
by  Walpole.  Hone's  name  is  remembered  tnrough 
an  indecent  squabble  with  the  president.t    Dance 

*  There  it  some  Tery  toond  criticism  on  painting  in  general,  and 
on  the  painters  of  this  period  in  particular,  where  it  might  be  little 
expected— aaaidst  the  buffoonerv  of  Peter  Pindar's  Odes  to  Uie  Royal 
Academy.  Wolcot  was  a  good  Judge  of  art.  and  was  never  misled  fay 
contemporary  reputations.  He  thus  flattras  Mr.  Mason  Quunber- 
lain:— 

"  Thy  portraits,  Chamberlain,  may  be 

Alikeness,  (kr  as  I  can  see ; 
But,  Csith  1 1  cannot  praise  a  single  feature  :— 
Yet,  when  it  so  shall  please  the  Lord 
To  make  his  people  out  of  board. 
Thy  pictures  will  be  tolerable  nature.** 

\  t  **  And  now  for  Mr.  Nathan  Hone : 
In  p<Htrait  thou  *rt  as  much  alone 
At  in  hit  kndseapw  fUmdi  th*  onrlvaU'd  Claod*  ;<-« 


merged  the  arts  in  a  large  fortune,  and  a  barooetcy, 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland.  Wale 
figured  as  a  history-pmnter,  and  few  artiata  hmre 
left  a  more  numerous  progeny.  Of  the  qoalitj  of 
his  works  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  may  Dot 
be  better  omitted.  He  was  employed  on  drawing* 
for  book-plates,  and  the  demand  for  such  works  as 
those  on  which  he  was  engaged  indicates  how  exten- 
sively an  appetite  for  picUmal  illustration  had  been 
aroused  throughout  all  classes,  and  how  imperfect 
was  still  the  taste  which  such  supplies  were  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy.  The  reader  inay  refer  to  South- 
well's Family  Bible,  and  Ruasel's  History  of  Eng- 
land, both  published  in  1711,  for  specimens  of  the 
ability  of  this  Royal  Academician  and  of  the  popular 
art  of  the  day,  uid  may  be  tturprised,  if  he  extend 
his  inquiry,  to  find  them  among  the  best  of  their 
class. 

The  names  of  several  foreigners  of  reputation  ap- 
pear in  the  original  list  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Those  of  Cipriani  and  Bartolozzi  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  the  union  of  their  talents  has  ren- 
dered them  celebrated  throughout  Europe.    Gio- 
vanni Baptista  Cipriani  was  a  native  of  Florence, 
and  settled  in  Ekigland  after  studying  two  or  three 
years  in  Rome.     He  executed  few  large  pictures, 
but  his  drawings  are  innumerable^  and  were  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  the  time.    He  excdled 
in  poetical  subjects,  and  displi^  in  an  eminent 
degree  fertility  of  invention,  gracefiil  compositkm, 
and  a  most  seductive  elegance  of  form.    Francesco 
Bartolozzi  was  also  a  native  of  Florence,  and  came 
to  England  in  1764.    No  engraver's  works  are 
better  known  or  more  widely  spread ;  he  executed 
an  immense  number  of  plates  in  every  style,  and 
in  every  style  he  excelled.     In  his  line  engravings 
there  is  a  richness  and  harmony  which  have  never 
been  surpassed ;  but  he  failed  in  his  transcripts  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters.     He  was  himself  too 
much  the  master,  and  impressed  a  character  of  his 
own  upon  what  he  copied.     Angelica  Kaufimann 
was  also  an  original  member  of  the  Academy.    She 
was  a  native  of  the  Grisons,  and  came  to  England 
in  1765,  preceded  by  a  brilliant  reputation   ac- 
quired in  Italy,  although  she  had  there  painted 
nothing  but  portraits.     The  numerous  historical 
and  poetical  compositions  which  she  executed  dur- 
ing a  stay  of  seventeen  years  in  this  country  are 
well  known,  but  a  new  generation  has  not  con- 
firmed the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held,  for, 
although  her  claims  to  gracefiil  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  are  not  to  be  disputed,  yet  her  style 
is  weak,  vapid,  and  strongly  mannered.   She  never- 
theless maintained  her  reputation  at  Rome  to  the 
end  of  her  life.     Dominic  Serres,  a  native  of  Qas* 
cony,  was  marine-painter  to  the  king,  and  a  good 
artist.    His  principal  work  is  Lord  Howe's  Engage- 
ment off  Gibraltar.      Francesco  Zuccarelli  was 
much  patronized  by  Geoige  III.,  and  set  a  v^y 
indifferent  &shion  in  landscape  ivhen  we  possessed 


or  pictures  I  haTS  leen  eooogh. 
Most  vile,  moit  ezecmMe  tttatt. 
Bat  none  to  bud  as  thine,  I  tow  to  God  V, 
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very  superior  talent  of  our  own.  Many  of  his 
works  are  at  Windsor.  John  Zoffany,  a  native  of 
Frankfort,  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  theatrical 
scenes  and  portraits,  painted  with  a  truth  of  expres- 
sion which  has  fixed  upon  canvass  the  evanescent 
talent  of  Garrick  and  other  great  actors.  He  was 
a  good  colourist,  though  somewhat  feeble.  The 
Tribune  at  Florence,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Royal 
Academicians,  are  among  his  best  and  most  im- 
portant works. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  who 
stand  forth  in  the  first  rank  by  the  side  of  Rey- 
nolds, the  second  place  must  be  conceded  to  Ben- 
jamin West.  That  this  artist  occupies  a  respect- 
able station  in  the  class  of  historical  painters  is  not 
to  be  denied  ;  but  he  was  greatly  overrated  during 
his  life,  and  his  reputation  now  pays  the  penalty 
of  undeserved  neglect.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive 
circumstances  more  adverse  than  those  under  which 
the  early  propensities  of  West  broke  forth.  Buried 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  New  World,  where  no  exter- 
nal impression  of  the  arts  could  possibly  affect 
him — brought  up  in  a  persuasion  which  treats  them 
as  vanity,  if  not  abomination — West,  bom  an  Ame- 
rican and  a  Quaker,  surmounted  diese  new  and  for- 
midable obstacles,  accomplished  in  1760  the  object 
which  had  been  the  hope  of  his  life,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Here 
his  talent  at  once  displayed  itself,  for,  though  igno- 
rant of  drawing,  he  poduced  a  portrait  of  which  the 
colouring  was  at  once  admitted  to  be  excellent.  He 
remained  in  Italy  until  he  had  attained  a  proficiency 
which  opened  to  him  the  academies  of  Florence, 
Parma,  and  Bologna,  and  with  these  honours  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1763  on  his  wa^  to  his  native 
land.  But  the  enthusiasm  aroused  m  England  by 
the  position  which  Reynolds  had  secured  for  his 
country  in  the  scale  of  European  art  offered  a  fair 
field  for  the  exercise  of  historical  painting,  and  the 
first  efforts  of  West  met  with  a  success  which 
awakened  his  ambition  and  tempted  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  which  his  inclinations  pointed 
out.  To  Dr.  Drummond,  archbishop  of  York,  he 
was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  George  III. 
There  was  something  congenial  between  the  mo- 
narch and  the  painter,  and  their  long  intercourse 
of  above  forty  years  was  attended  with  a  personal 
esteem  amounting  to  friendship.  The  first  work 
he  executed  for  the  king  was  that  fine  composition 
the  Departure  of  Regulus.  The  Academy  was 
founded  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  and  the 
royal  patronage  under  which  that  institution  came 
to  life  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  new-bom  in- 
fluence of  West. 

His  next  great  work  was  the  Death  of  General 
Wolfe.*  Its  history  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  state  from  wliich  the  public  taste  had  not  yet 
emerged.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  condem- 
nation awaited  this  admirable  work  because  it  was 
not  treated  classically — that  is  to  say,  because  the 
characters  were  not  represented  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  costume.     It  had  been  thought  essential  to 

.  *  Engmved  in  Pict.  Hist  of  Eng.,  iv.  610. 


the  dignity  of  historical  painting  to  reduce  it  to  the 
level  of  French  tragedy,  in  which  no  word  or  ex- 
pression is  admiBsible  which  is  not  conventionally 
deemed  heroic.  The  lovers  of  old  art  "  complained 
of  the  introduction  of  boots,  buttons,  and  blunder- 
busses, and  cried  out  for  naked  warriors  with  bows, 
bucklers,  and  battering-rams."  Even  Reynolds, 
forgetting  how  many  prejudices  he  had  himself 
overturned,  was  startled  at  the  innovation,  and 
urged  the  painter  in  deference  to  the  public  taste 
to  adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity,  as  more  be- 
coming the  greatness  of  the  subject  than  the  mo- 
dem garb  of  Europe.  West  was  obliged  to  ar^ 
upon  the  impropriety  of  this  mode  of  representing 
an  event  which  happened  in  the  year  1759,  in  a 
region  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  painter  abiding  by  the 
same  truth  which  gives  laws  to  the  historian,  if  his 
works  are  to  be  understood  by  posterity.  When 
the  picture  was  completed  Reynolds  candidly  re- 
tracted his  opinion.  Another  revolution  was  effected, 
and  another  step  gained  in  the  establishment  of  an 
English  school.  When  Barry,  who  had  studied 
the  antique  until  he  denied  the  existence  of  any- 
thing excellent  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  art, 
attempted  to  recal  the  classical  style  in  treating  the 
same  subject,  he  found  that  the  public  taste  had 
taken  the  road  of  common-sense.  The  multitude, 
who  knew  the  regiments  engaged,  and  the  cut  of 
their  uniforms,  were  astonished  at  a  combat  of  naked 
men ;  and  the  fine  sentiment  which  the  painter  had 
thrown  into  the  expression  was  far  iirom  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  absurdity. 

The  life  of  James  Barry  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  successful  career  of  his  contempo- 


Barbt.    From  a  Portrait  by  Himself! 

rary  West. "  After  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Rome 
he  returned  to  England^  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
bring  back  the  world  to  a  pure  taste  in  historical 
painting ;  and,  as  he  possessed  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm, he  hungered  and  thirsted,  not  only  figura- 
tively but  litenilly,  to  establish  a  school  which 
should  embody  only  what  is  dignified  and  sublime. 
The  first  works  he  exhibited  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don were,  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,  and  Jupiter 
and  Juno ;  the  former  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
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an  exquisite  production,  and  the  latter  possessing 
great  majesty,  the  quality  at  which  the  painter 
principally  aimed.  But,  as  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, these  subjects  excited  no  sympathy,  no 
fresh  emotion :  what  were  Jupiter  and  Juno  to  the 
public  of  1773  ?  The  great  artists  of  Greece  and 
Italy  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  iheir  age  and  coun- 
try ;  they  sought  at  home  for  subjects  of  high  cha- 
racter and  yet  familiarly  known  :  but  the  heathen 
gods  on  Barry's  canvass  appealed  to  no  popular 
sympathy,  to  no  national  belief,  to  no  living  super- 
stition. The  great  painters  of  Italy  did  one  thing, 
and  Barry  did  another :  they,  like  the  Greeks  be- 
fore them,  set  their  imaginations  to  work  upon 
subjects  for  which  there  was  a  market.  Religion 
called  art  to  her  aid,  and  the  greatest  of  Romish 
divines  never  illustrated  her  legends  with  the  spirit 
and  grandeur  of  this  auxiliary.  To  this  view  of 
the  subject  Barry  shut  his  eyes,  and  fared  accord- 
ingly. Those  who  disliked  his  Jupiter  and  Juno 
dwelt  upon  imperfect  drawing  and  defective  co- 
louring. In  a  work  appealing  directly  to  public 
feeling  half  the  talent  would  have  obtained  high 
praise.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  chosen 
by  West  contributed  to  his  success  no  less  than  his 
ability  in  treating  them.  A  series  of  paintings 
executed  for  his  royal  patron,  in  illustration  of  the 
history  of  Edward  III.,  were  followed  by  a  scheme 
for  representing  the  progress  of  revealed  religion. 
Thirty-five  subjects  were  selected — eighteen  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  remainder  from  the 
Newi  a  work  more  varied,  more  extensive,  and 
more  noble  in  its  nature  than  was  perhaps  ever 
undertaken  by  any  other  painter;  and  a  magnifi- 
cent oratory  or  chapel-royal  was  planned  for  their 
reception.  West  undoubtedly  considered  himself, 
and  was  considered  by  others,  to  be  capable  of 
successfully  executing  this  mighty  project  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  great  masters.  That  he  could 
perform  it  cleverly  is  perhaps  the  utmost  that  pos- 
terity will  be  inclined  to  allow ; — good  taste  and 
propriety  are  the  characteristics  of  his  scriptural 
works.  The  human  form  is  represented  academi- 
cally— ^his  groups  are  arranged  with  skill — ^his  co- 
louring is  varied  and  harmonious ;  but  the  stiffness 
of  art  is  always  apparent,  and  under  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior there  is  little  vitality :  his  expression  is  mo- 
notonous as  his  imagination  was  cold.  His  best 
scriptural  works  are  those  of  a  quiet  and  subdued 
character ;  in  these  he  often  attains  great  excel- 
lence. Perhaps  his  greatest  strength  lay  in  sub- 
jects of  a  more  familiar  cast.  His  Battle  of  La 
Hogue  has  been  pronounced  the  best  historical  pic- 
ture of  the  English  school;  but  he  sometimes 
surpasses  himself  in  subjects  of  the  very  highest 
energy,  especially  in  his  sketches :  that  for  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse  reaches  the  point  of  sublimity, 
though  some  portion  of  that  rare  quality  has  evapo- 
rated in  developing  the  picture  on  a  larger  scale.f 

*  AU«ii  C<mningham*8  Life  of  Bxrry. 

t  Peter  Pindar,  after  cenaQrioe  West  tor  irrerereni  treatment  of  a 
Scripture  ■ubtject,  in  tena*  more  irreverent,  tlius  coocliuies  :— 

"  West,  I  must  own  thou  dost  inherit 
Some  portion  of  the  painting  spirit ; 


The  cause  of  historical  painting,  to  whidi  for 
some  years  so  successful  a  course  seemed  to  lie 
open,  was  however  doomed  to  receive  a  ittd 
check.  The  leading  artists,  who  were  anxions  te 
see  some  fruits  from  their  labours  which  should 
form  a  lasting  memorial  of  themselves  and  an  ei- 
ample  to  posterity,  proposed  from  their  own  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  unfinished  deaign  of  Sir 
ChristopherWren,  and  to  decoratethe  empty  pands 
of  St.  Paul's  with  the  paintings  for  which  the  great 
architect  had  intended  them.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king  and  the  dean,  but  the  Bidtop 
of  London  objected,  and  unhappily  prevailed,  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  advance  of  high  ait  was  kit 
which  will  never  be  retrieved.  Upon  the  failure 
of  this  design  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  their 
works  for  the  use  of  the  historical  painters;  bo: 
Barry  alone  was  so  much  oppressed  by  his  emfaa- 
siasm  as  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  venting  it,  s^ 
at  the  time  when  he  made  to  the  society  the  magni- 
ficent ofier  of  decorating  their  house  at  his  owq 
expense  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  but  sixteen 
shillings  in  the  world.*  He  had  by  this  time  pub- 
lished his  **  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginaiy 
Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  the  Arts  in  £fig^ 
land ;"  and  he  now,  as  he  saya,  dionght  himsdf 
bound,  in  duty  to  the  country,  to  art,  and  to  his  ovn 
character,  to  try  whether  his  abilities  would  en- 
able him  to  exhibit  the  proof  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ment. From  these  lofly  aspirations  resulted  the 
series  of  paintings  on  the  Progress  of  Human  Im- 
provement, m  the  great  room  of  the  society  in  the 
Adelphi.  These  works  were  begun  in  1717  and 
completed  in  1783. 

To  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  both  among  the 
founders  of  the  Academy,  belongs  the  glory  of 
founding  the  school  of  landscape,  whidi  has  eon- 
ferred  such  high  honour  on  Great  Britain.  The 
name  of  Richard  Wilson  has  become  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  modem  art  He  began  life  as 
a  portrait-painter,  and,  although  hia  performances 
in  that  class  are  forgotten,  he  must  have  distin- 
guished himself  among  his  wretched  contempora- 
ries, since  he  was  employed,  in  1748,  to  x>aint  some 
of  the  royal  family.  On  visiting  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  discovered  his  forte.  '  During  ax 
years  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  landscape, 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  confirmed,  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  Niobe,  the  reputation  he  hsd  ac- 
quired abroad. 

The  works  of  Wilson  attain  the  highest  rmnk 
of  art.  **  He  had,"  says  his  best  biographer, 
"  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  eye :  he  selected 
his  scenes  with  judgment,  and  spread  them 
out  iu  all  the  fresh  luxury  of  nature.  He  had 
caught  the  hue  and  character  of  Italian  scenery, 
and  steeped  his  spirit  in  its  splendour.  His 
landscapes  are  fanned  (with  the  pure  air,  warmed 
with  the  glowing   suns,  piled  with  the   ruined 

But  trust  mo— not  extraordinary  tbinjfs— 
Some  merit  thou  must  surely  own 
By  getting  np  so  near  the  throne. 
And  gaiuing  whiipets  from  the  best  of  kings.*' 
*  AUan  Cunningham* 
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temples,  and  sparkling  with  the  wooded  streams 
and  tranquil  lakes,  of  that  classic  region."     What 
Reynolds  effected  for  portrait  Wilson  did  for  land- 
scape in  the  English  school — with  equal  genius*  but 
with  far  different  fortune.     He  went  forward  in 
advance  of  the  age,  but  failed  to  draw  the  age  with 
him.    He  exhibited  his  unrivalled  productions  to 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  vain.    His  View  from 
Kew  Gardens  was  returned  by  the  king :  it  was  pro- 
bably deficient  in  matter  of  fact,  for  he  delighted 
to  paint  from  his  imagination,  under  the  influence 
of  historical  and  poetical  associations,  and  of  this 
class  is  the  larger  portion  of  his   finest  works. 
*'  He  is  now,"  says  Fuseli,  **  numbered  with  the 
classics  of  tlie  art,  though  little  more  than  the  fifth 
part  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  death  delivered 
him  from  the  apathy  of  cognoscenti,  the  envy  of 
rivals,  ^and  the  neglect  of  a  tasteless  public ;   for 
Wilson,  whose  works  will  soon  command  prices  as 
proud  as  those  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Elsheimer, 
resembled  the  last  most  in  his  fate,  and  lived  and 
died  nearer  to  indigence  than  ease.*'*     His  life 
was,  indeed,  a  distressing  picture  of  genius  strug- 
gling with  neglect ;  but  he  saw  his  future  renown, 
and  once  said  to  Sir  William  Beechy,  "  You  will 
live  to  see  great  prices  given   for  my  pictures, 
when  those  of  Barret  will  not  fetch  one  farthing." 
George  Barret,  also  one  of  the  original  academi- 
cians, who  was  a  respectable  painter,  and  nothing 
more,t  grew  rich  by  his  pencil,  while  Wilson  was 
Btarving.    Time  has  coulinned  the  view  of  their 
respective  merits  entertained  by  the  few  who  could 
discriminate  high   art.      Wilson  died  in    1782, 
aged  69. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  painted  botli  portrait  and 
landscape,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  class 
his  works  do  him  most  honour.  His  heart  was  in 
the  latter :  in  those  rustic  scenes  which  display  a 
mixture  of  both  he  stands  without  a  rival.  Gams- 
borough  was  emphatically  the  pupil  of  nature. 
The  woods  of  Suffolk  were  his  early  study,  and  in 
this  school  he  became  a  confirmed  painter  at  twelve 
years  old.  The  marked  feature  of  his  works  is  their 
genuine  Euglish  feeling.  The  homeliness  of  our 
scenery,  the  character  of  our  peasants,  the  effects 
of  our  atmosphere,  are  reflected  with  the  truth  and 
frankness  of  nature  on  the  canvass  of  Gainsbo- 
rough ;  and  to  him  is  due  all  the  merit  of  opening 
the  rich  mine  of  materials  for  art  in  which  our  own 
country  and  climate  so  surpassingly  abound,  which 
has  been  since  worked  with  such  industry  and  sue- 

•  •• old  red-nosed  Wilson's  art 

Will  bold  its  empire  o'er  my  heart* 
By  Britain  left  in  poverty  to  pine ; . 

But,  hunest  Wilson,  never  mind,  fj 

Immortal  praises  thou  shalt  find* 
And  for  a  dinner  have  no  cause  to  foar. 

Thon  start' »t  nt  my  prophetic  rhymes. 

Don't  be  impatient  for  tliose  times, 
Wait  till  thou  iiast  been  dead  a  hundred  year." 

Peter  Pindar. 

f  "  Believe  me.  Barret,  thou  hast  truth  and  taste ; 
Yet  sometimes  thou  art  apt  to  he  tmcfuute : 
Too  oft  thy  pencil  or  thy  genius  flags. 
Too  oft  thy  landscapes  bonflm  si'em  to  be. 
And  in  thy  rustling  clouds  methinks  I  see 
A  resurrection  of  old  rags."  P.  Pindar. 

Any  further  description  of  Barretts  style  in  some  of  his  worha  woald 
be  superfluoiu. 


cess,  and  which  still  remains  inexhaustible.  Like 
Reynolds,  he  is  eminently  successful  in  catching 
the  graces  of  children ;  but  the  one  painted  them 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  other  on  the  common  and 
by  the  road-side;  and  the  two  painters  are  as 
happy  in  the  contrast  as  in  the  resemblance.  The 
best  works  of  Gainsborough  will  maintain  an  ho- 
nourable place  by  the  side  of  those  of  any  school 
of  art.  But  he  was  extremely  unequal,  and  too 
many  of  his  pictures,  both  landscape  and  por- 
trait, bear  the  marks  of  hurry  and  inattention. 
Two  of  his  most  celebrated  productions  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster, 
and  are  known  as  The  Blue  Boy  and  The  Cot- 
tage Door.  The  former  was  painted  by  Gains- 
borough as  a  tour  deforce^  to  prove  that  he  could 
conquer  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  mass  of 
blue  colour  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. In  the  latter  the  landscape  and  the  group 
which  enlivens  it  contend  for  mastery,  and  axe 
both  of  the  highest  order.  Gainsborough  was  born 
in  1127,  and  died  in  1788. 

In  estimating  the  professors  of  modem  art  there 
are  three  points  of  view  in  which  their  works  may 
be  placed: — First,  as  to  their  intrinsic  value  in 
reference  to  the  nature  they  profess  to  follow,  whe- 
ther moral  or  physical,  whether  in  her  loftier  or 
her  humbler  moods ;  secondly,  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  attained  by  the  old  masters ;  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  the  place  they  hold  among  contem- 
porary productions.  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  Gains- 
borough may  be  tried  by  the  severest  of  these  tests 
and  not  be  found  wanting.  West  fails  only  as  he 
lacked  judgment  to  measure  his  own  powers.  But 
there  are  others  among  the  contemporaries  of  Rey- 
nolds who  enjoyed  high  living  reputations,  and  not 
undeservedly.  What  Walpole  calls  "  the  herd  of 
painters  in  oil "  of  course  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  President  with  such  effect  as  usually  attends  the 
servility  of  imitation.*  But  the  success  of  that 
great  man  had  also  taught  a  better  lesson,  and 
those  who  had  the  ability  imitated  him  in  study- 
ing nature  and  thinking  for  themselves.  The  name 
of  John  Opie  will  always  be  eminent  in  British 
art,  for  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his  works, 
both  in  portrait  and  history :  these  qualities  and 
truth  of  expression  and  colouring  have  stamped  a 
high  value  on  his  productions.  "  He  saw  Nature 
in  one  point  of  view,"  says  West,  "  more  distinctly 
and  forcibly  than  any  painter  that  ever  lived. 
What  he  saw  he  painted  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner, and  he  varied  little  from  it."  He  was,  in  fact, 
deficient  in  the  power  to  elevate  and  refine  common 
nature,  and  the  absence  of  dignity  and  poetical 
feeling  are  the  defects  of  his  works.  Opie  was 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  of  humble  origin,  and  was 

*  *'  Sir  Joshna*s  happy  pencil  tiath  prodnced  ' 
A  host  of  copyists,  much  of  the  hamo  fe-ature. 
Bv  which  the  art  hath  greatly  lieen  abused. 
I  o«-n  Sir  Joshna  great,  but  Nature  greater; 

the  Prendont,  to  Nature  true. 

Doth  mark  her  form,  and  all  her  haunb  pursue ; 
Whilst  Imlf  the  silly  brushmen  of  the  land 
Contented  take  the  nymph  at  second  hand— 
ImiM.  who  Just  boost  the  merit  of  translators, 
Horace's  servum  pecto— imitators."  P,  Pindar, 
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brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Wolcot  in  1781.  The 
breadth  and  energy  of  his  style,  and  his  vivid  re- 
presentation of  individual  nature,  acquired  for 
him  a  sudden  popularity  which  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  shake  the  throne  of  the  President  himself. 
But  he  speedily  experienced  the  ci^price  of  public 
taste,  and  his  matured  performances  were  neglected 
in  comparison  with  the  first  bold  but  defective 
efforts  of  his  pencil.  In  George  Romney  the  Pre- 
sident encountered  a  more  formidable  rival.  He 
was  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  and,  coming  to 
London  in  1762,  a  moment  at  which  British  art 
was  in  high  favour,  his  merit  soon  procured  him 
patrons  and  friends,  and  his  success  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  enmity  of  Reynolds.  Romney,  how- 
ever, considered  portrait  as  a  pursuit  unworthy  of 
him,  and  left  a  liberal  professional  income  de- 
rived from  that  source  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Rome.  In  1775  he  returned  to  England,  and, 
for  a  time,  had  clearly  the  ascendency  over  Rey- 
nolds.* He  was  fortunate  in  his  literary  connexions  : 
his  merits  were  chaunted  by  the  popular  poets 
of  the  day  ;t  and  at  a  later  period  Flaxman,  who 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  artist,  expatiated  on 
his  talents  with  enthusiasm.  He  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed and  displayed  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
powers.  The  ideas  expressed  in  his  historical  and 
poetical  compositions,  of  which  he  has  left  a  prodi- 
gious number,  are  original  and  striking ;  but  the 
power  of  conception,  however  vigorous,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  make  a  great  painter,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  ability  to  embody  it  in  a  work  of  art ;  and 
in  this  Romney  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably 
deficient.  Few  of  his  works  were  ever  completed 
out  of  scores  which  were  begun  on  canvass;  but  he 
still  did  enough  to  secure  a  lasting  and  honourable 
place  for  his  name.J  His  prtraits  possess  great 
dignity,  but  he  has  none  of  the  grace  and  ease  and 
refined  taste  of  his  rival ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
coarseness  in  his  handling  which  is  especially  dis- 
pleasing.   Romney  died  in  1802. 

In  the  year  1784  the  death  of  Allan  Ramsay 
opened  to  Reynolds  the  appointment  of  principal 
painter  to  the  crown.  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  the 
Scottish  poet :  he  was  a  painter  of  the  old  school, 
but  much  superior  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. Hogarth  satirised  the  style  of  his  draperies 
by  representing  one  of  his  royal  full-lengths  with  a 
plumb-line  hung  against  it.  His  colouring  is  ex- 
tremely feeble«  Such  as  he  was,  he  e£fectually 
intercepted  the  rays  of  court  patronage  from  Rey- 
nolds during  his  lifetime. 

Before  the  close  of  the  period  now  under  consi- 
deration, several  painters  who  have  since  worthily 
supported  the  credit  of  the  British  school  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  public  applause;  but 
we  may  leave  for  the  present  those  who  flourished 

*  Lord  Thurlow  uwd  to  lay— '*  In  my  time  Uiere  were  two  fac- 
tion*—the  Rnynoldfl  faction  and  the  Romney  faction." 

t  Cumberland,  in  somt*  venes  addressed  to  Romney  on  his  going 
abroad,  distinguishea as  "the  great  inart/'Rcmiolda,  Cotes. Dan(*«. 
Gainsborough.  Mortimer.  Humphrey.  Stubba.  Wright,  Zoffany,  and 
Westl 

X  A  list  of  htty  or  nxtv  of  Romney*s  historical  and  poetical  works 
is  given  in  his  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham.    There  is  a  large  o  " 
tiun  of  hiasketchos  in  the  Fitawilliam  CoUection  at  Cambridge. 


I  ooUec* 


in  what  may  be  called  the  second  generatioci  of  tht 
Royal  Academy,  and  conclude  with  the  mentioii  oi 
a  few  of  the  earlier  artists  of  minor  leputatioii  wbs 
must  not  be  totally  omitted. 

To  Paul  Sandby  is  generally  attributed  the  mevit 
of  founding  the  school  of  water-colour  paintiii^ 
which  would  alone  confer  on  Britain  a  proad  titJe 
to  original  excellence  in  the  annals  of  arL  ^  ^^  ^ 
true  that  he  never  advanced  beyood  the  tinting^  t» 
which  the  old  style  of  water-colour  drawing  isj^  coo- 
fined  ;  but  his  claim  to  this  high  disdnctioii  is  mt 
the  less  founded,  since  he  was  the  first  to  show  tk 
capability  of  the  material  to  produce  finished  land- 
scapes, and  to  establish  a  reputation  by  the  jmt- 
tice.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  his  works 
are  valuable.     He  was  a  thorough  master  of  drav^ 
ing,  and  all  his  productions  bear  the  impress  of  as 
original  mind.— Joseph  Wright,  well  known  si 
Wright  of  Derby,  was  a  portrait-painter,  and  ac- 
quired much  reputation  by  his  effects  of  fire  and 
candlelight. — John  Mortimer  possessed  a  fertik 
genius,  a  lively  imagination,  and  many  of  the  re- 
quisites to  form  a  great  painter;  but  his  talents 
were  lost  in  idle  and  dissipated  habits,  and  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  life  in  1779.    His  designs  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  once  extremely  popular.     His 
favourite  subjects  were  banditti,  smugglers,  Ac,  of 
which  his  representations  are  vigorous,  but  exag- 
gerated in  their  action  and  expression. — George 
Smith  of  Chichester,  and  William  Smith  of  Derby, 
though  feeble  artists,  are  both  worthy  of  mention,  ss 
having  been  among  the  first  who  explored  and  re- 
presented the  landscape  of  their  native  country; 
the  former  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  perpetu- 
ated on  copper  by  our  most  eminent  engravers. — 
George  Stubbs  and  Sawrey  Gilpin  were  animal- 
painters  ;  the  former  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  was  a  good 
artist,  but  failed  in  his  attempts  at  landscape.*     It 
is  barely  just  to  name  in  this  place  a  painter  who 
has  so  well  illustrated  British  history  as  John 
Singleton  Copley.    This  eminent  artist  was  bom 
at  Boston,  in  America,  in  1 737,  and  was  indebted  to 
himself  alone  for  a  proficiency  which  extended  his 
fame  to  England  in  1760.     From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  he  was  a  constant  ex- 
hibitor in  London,  which  he  visited  in  1774,  on 
his  way  to  Italy.     In  the  following  year  he  settled 
permanently  in  England,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1783.     His  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Death  of  Major  Pierson, 
rank  with  the  best  historical  compositions  of  the 
English  school. 

The  history  of  Sculpture  during  the  present  |je- 
riod  may  be  shortly  dismissed.     It  is  tnie  that 

•  «« *Tto  add  that  nought  so  much  the  temper  rub* 
Of  thai  ingenious  arUst,  Mr.  Stubbs, 
As  calling  him  a  horse-painter — how  strange 
That  Stubbs  the  title  should  desire  to  change  I 
Yet  doth  he  curses  on  th*  occasion  utter. 
And,  foolish,  quarrel  with  his  bread  snd  butter; 
For  after  landscape,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
This  ^ery  Mr.  StubbM  exceeding  mad  is— 
So  quits  his  horse,  on  which  the  man  might  ride 
To  Fame's  lair  temple,  happy  and  uohnzt,'*  &e.  &«. 

P.PtMtar. 
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:;   Banks,  Bacon,  and  Nollekins  had  established  their 

1   reputation,  and  Flaxman  had  shown  himself  in  the 

exhibition-room  before  the  year  1785;   but  most 


RouBiuAC.    From  a  Portrait  by  Adrien*  G&rpaniier. 

of  the  principal  works  of  those  artists  are  of  subse- 
quent datey  and  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed 
in  a  future  chapter.  Between  the  reign  of  the 
French  school  and  the  ascendency  of  a  new  race  of 
artists  who  knew  not  Roubiliac,  the  throne  of  sculp- 
ture was  filled  by  Joseph  Wilton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  record,  that  the  genial  rays  of  public 
favour  had  at  last  fallen  on  an  Englishman.  Wil- 
ton was  the  first  of  our  national  sculptors  who 
went  through  a  regular  course  of  academic  educa- 
tion. His  early  studies  were  made  at  Paris,  under 
Pigalle ;  and  in  1141  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  copied  many  of  the  antique 
statues  in  marble,  and  gained  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Roman  Academy.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  state-coach  carver 
to  the  king ;  and  the  machine  which  still  rolls  twice 
a-year  to  the  door  of  the  Parliament-house  is  deco- 
rated with  his  productions. 

His  first  public  monument  was  that  of  General 
Wolfe,  at  Westminster — an  ambitious  heap  of 
marble,  showing  little  invention,  taste,  or  skill, 
and  destitute  of  the  refinement  which  redeems  the 
French  school,  from  which  it  is  an  offset.  His 
next  was  the  Statue  of  Admiral  Holmes,  also  at 
Westminster.  Here  he  is  classical^  upon  the  ap- 
proved principle  of  dressing  his  hero  in  the  ancient 
costume,  as  it  was  then  understood.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  consistency  at  least  should  be  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  a  travestie  of  this  kind,  but 
Wilton  makes  his  Roman  warrior  lean  on  a  cannon. 
Bad  as  all  this  may  be,  there  was  no  one  at  the 
time  to  do,  or  even  to  suggest,  better ;  and  his  Mo- 
nument of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mountrath, — 
a  jumble  of  seraphim  and  cherubim,  urns,  clouds, 
wreaths  of  glory,  and  an  efiFiilgence  of  marble  rays 
of  light, — is  applauded  by  a  contemporary  critic  as 
a  work  of  "  beauties  exceeding  description. "  The 
name  of  Sir  William  Chambers  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  sculptor  in  tliis  performance.  With 
such  ability,  however,  as  he  possessed,  Wilton  ob- 
tained the  principal  patronage  of  the  country,  both 
public  and  private;  and  as  he  realized  a  fortune 
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by  his  profession,  and  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind  and 
polished  manners,  he  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  arts.    He  prudently  retired  from  the 


Sib  William  Chjlmbim.    From  a  Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Bcynolds. 

field  as  competitors  of  greater  talent  threatened  to 
supplant  him,  but  accepted  the  office  of  Keeper  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  he  died  in  1803,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  Whatever  may  be  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Wilton  as  an  artist,  the  preference  he 
obtained  was  probably  a  just  one:  of  what  his 
contemporaries  were  capable  of  doing,  a  specimen 
is  to  be  found  in  the  monument  of  Admiral  Tyrrell, 
occupying  the  third  compartment  of  the  south  aisle 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  bearing  the  date  of  1766 
and  the  name  of  W.  Read,  who  seems  to  have 
been  ambitious  of  applying  to  the  sister  art  the 
principles  of  scene-painting.  Such  an  indescribable 
enormitv  was  perhap  never  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  sculpture  before  or  since. 

The  name  of  another  native  sculptor,  William 
Tyler,  appears  in  the  original  list  of  Royal  Acade- 
micians. He  executed  the  Monument  of  General 
Lawrence,  at  Westminster — insipid  and  common- 
place enough,  but  with  fewer  sins  against  good 
taste  than  most  works  of  the  period. 

The  subject  of  Architecture  during  the  reign  of 
Gkorge  III.  is  one  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
treat  under  a  more  extended  view  than  is  afforded 
by  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  now  under  consi- 
deration. We  shall  therefore  take  a  future  opportu- 
nity to  bring  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  conclude  for  the  present  with  some  notice  of 
the  progress  of  Engraving. 

In  line  engraving,  our  native  artists  had  hitherto 
been  decidedly  surpassed  by  the  French ;  but,  dur^ 
ing  the  present  period,  this  art,  as  applied  to  land- 
scape and  history,  was  brought,  in  the  hands  of 
WooUet  and  Strange,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  it 
had  never  yet  reached,  and  which  has  never  since 
been  equalled.  The  finished  style  of  landscape 
engraving  in  which  the  English  school  have  since 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  general  excellence  which 
throws  every  other  into  the  shade,  was  in  fact 
originated  at  this  time  by  Francis  Yivares,  a  native 
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of  Montpellier,  the  first  artist  who  ever  attempted 
to  render  the  landscapes  of  the  great  masters  with 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  originals.  He  passed 
his  whole  life  in  England,  and  his  works  are  nume- 
rous and  well  known.  But,  although  he  arrived  at 
great  excellence,  especially  in  his  treatment  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  he  was  speedily  surpassed  hy  our 
countryman  William  Woollet,  whose  landscapes 
perhaps  reach  the  utmost  perfection  to  which  the 
art  of  engraving  can  arrive.  In  those  after  Wilson 
he  has  identified  himself  with  the  very  mind  and 
feeling  of  the  painter.  In  historical  engraving  he 
was  scarcely  less  successful.  His  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,  after  West,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
works  the  graver  ever  produced.  In  the  class  of 
history  after  the  old  masters,  Woollet  must,  however, 
yield  to  Sir  Robert  Strange,  who  stands  pre-eminent 
in  his  engravings  after  Titian,  Guido,  and  Correg- 
gio.  In  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  his  flesh  he 
has  never  been  approached.  Strange  was  a  native 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  passed  many  yeara  in 
Italy  studying  the  paintings  which  he  so  ably  illus- 
trated. His  works  consist  of  about  fifty  plates, 
chiefly  after  the  great  Italian  schools.  His  cele- 
brity is  universal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Paris, 
and  was  knighted  in  178).  He  died  in  1792. 
John  Browne  and  William  Byrne  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Woollet.  The  first,  who  was  an  assist- 
ant of  that  able  artist,  engraved  several  landscapes 
after  the  old  masters  in  a  very  superior  style. 
William  Byrne  is  especially  known  by  his  series  of 
engravings  after  the  drawings  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
the  antiquary.  This  is  the  tirst  of  that  high  class 
of  topographical  works  which  have  since  been  so 
profusely  multiplied,  and  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  English  art.  At  the  period  under  consi- 
deration, the  study  of  English  antiquities  and  the 
taste  for  illustrating  them  was  beginning  to  spread, 
but  we  had  few  draughtsmen  by  whom  these  subjects 
were  understood,  and  there  had  not  been  time  for 
the  art  of  engraving  them  to  reach  the  high  general 
tone  which  now  marks  the  most  insignificant  publi- 
cations of  this  description.  The  voluminous  pub- 
lications of  Captain  Grose,  of  which  the  illustrations 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day»  may  be 
cited  as  a  rather  superior  specimen  of  their  class  at 
this  time.  The  work  of  Hearne  and  Byrne  is  a 
splendid  exception  among  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  last  century.  Byrne  had  studied  in 
France,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Wille. 
Edward  Rooker  also  engraved  many  landscapes 
after  Wilson  and  Paul  Sandby  ;  but  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  this  artist  lay  in  his  architectural  views. 
His  style  is  extremely  bold  and  eflective,  with  a 
remarkable  breadth  of  light  and  clearness  in  the 
shadows.  Thomas  Major  engraved  in  all  classes. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pine  and  Gravelot,  and  after- 
wards studied  in  Paris.  Many  of  his  works  are 
after  the  old  masters,  especially  those  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools ;  but  he  sometimes  practised 
successfully  in  a  higher  class,  and  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, after  Murillo,  is  one  of  his  best  works.    His 


style  is  extremely  firm  and  neat.  He  also  excdkd 
in  die-sinking,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  sesl 
being  stolen,  produced  a  substitute  in  twenty-foe 
hours.  Major  was  principal  engraver  to  George  HI. 
until  his  death  in  1799.  Charles  Grignon,  am- 
tive  of  France,  settled  in  London  in  1750.  Hf 
engraved  many  historical  works,  and  his  best  m 
masterly  performances.  He  was  exteiiaively  em- 
ployed on  book-plates.  The  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  bear  his  name  are  very  numerous,  sd4 
in  most  instances  little  worthy  of  an  artist  of  hii 
eminence.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  cba 
of  art  in  mentioning  the  designs  of  'V\''ale,  an  in.- 
mense  number  of  which  were  engraved  by  Gri;- 
non,or  his  journeymen.  James  Basire  must  also  be 
mentioned  as  the  engraver  of  many  large  plate; 
and  Joseph  Strutt,  as  distinguished  for  his  illas- 
trated  literary  works,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
English  antiquities,  rather  than  for  his  proficienq 
as  an  artist,  although  his  works  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  neatness  of  execution. 

The  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  rendered  his  works  no  less  favour- 
able to  the  art  of  mezzotint  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor Sir  Godfrey  Knelier,  and  the  finest  of  his 
portraits  have  been  engraved  in  this  manner  with 
the  most  perfect  success.  Of  these  transcripts  of 
the  works  of  our  great  painter,  a  large  number  are 
the  productions  of  James  M*ArdelI,  one  of  tk 
ablest  artists  who  ever  practised  in  this  style  of  en 
graving.  His  tliorough  feeling  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  his  originals  is  shared  by  John  Raphael 
Smith,  a  son  of  Smith  of  Derby,  and  Valeniinc 
Green,  both  artists  of  the  highest  merit  in  thestvk 
they  professed.  The  latter  has  also  engraved  some 
of  West's  principal  compositions.  Thomas  and 
James  Watson  were  excellent  engravers  of  the  same 
class. 

The  name  of  Paul  Sandby  must  be  again  men- 
tioned, as  having  carried  to  great  perfection  the 
method  of  engraving  in  aquatint,  then  lately  in- 
vented at  Paris.  For  many  years  this  art  was 
much  practised  in  popular  works,  and -especially  fur 
coloured  engravings,  but  the  introduction  of  litho- 
graphy for  these  purposes  has  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  it. 

From  the  period  now  under  notice  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  that  revival  of  thcart  of  En- 
graving on  wood  which  has  had  so  important  an 
effect  on  the  productions  of  the  press  in  later  years. 
Wood-engraving,  while  deserving  a  place  among 
what  are  distinctively  termed  the  Jine  arts,  derives 
its  principal  interest  from  its  application  to  the 
illustration  of  books;  and  its  history  is  therefore 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  typography.  In 
former  times,  indeed,  when  the  division  of  labour 
in  the  useful  arts  was  far  less  perfect  tlian  at  pre- 
sent, the  art  of  wood-engraving,  as  well  as  many 
other  processes  now  considered  foreign  to  his  busi- 
ness, appears  to  have  been  frequently  practised  by 
the  printer  himself;  a  circumstance  which  may 
account  for  the  extremely  rude  character  of  the 
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illustrative  cuts  in  many  early  printed  books. 
While  several  of  the  artists  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  who  practised  engraving  as 
well  as  painting,  executed  woodcuts  of  superior 
character  as  works  of  art,  and  not  a  few  of  those 
used  merely  as  book  illustrations  display  consider- 
able merit,  it  is  evident  that  in  many  old  books  in 
which  they  occur,  they  are  used  rather  as  a  kind 
of  index  to  the  text  than  with  any  pretension  to  a 
displajr  of  artistic  skill.* 

It  18  probable  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving 
was  brought  into  this  country  almost  as  early  as 
that  of  printing;  as  several  of  Caxton's  works, 
commencing  with  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Game 
and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,"  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  about  1476,  are  adorned  with 
woodcuts.  It  has  been  thought  that  these,  or 
some  of  them,  were  of  foreign  execution,  but  Mr. 
Chattot  considers  that  their  coarseness  leaves  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  all  being  of 
home  production,  while  to  some  of  them  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  a  British  origin.  This 
writer  states,  in  a  subsequent  page,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  wood-engraving  was  practised 
in  England  by  native  artists  during  Holbein's  re- 
sidence in  this  country  (about  1526-54),  although 
he  very  much  questions  if  it  were  followed  by  any 
as  a  distinct  profession ;  it  being  probable  that  in 
many  cases  the  woodcuts  appearing  in  books 
printed  in  this  country  were  executed  by  the 
printers  themselves.^  He  further  observes,!  that 
the  woodcuts  in  the  edition  of  Foxe's  Actes  and 
Monuments,  published  in  1576,  were  all  undoubt- 
edly designed  and  engraved  in  England.  From 
about  this  time  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  the  art  was  rapidly  declining  in 
other  countries,  the  woodcuts  met  with  in  English 
books  improve  in  character,  and  ornamental  title- 
pages  displaying  considerable  skill  frequently 
occur.  II     During  the  seventeenth  century  many 

*  This  view  ofUie  mibject  is  curiouily  illustraiMl  by  the  fuUowing 
pinnge.  extracted  vertwtim  ftom  the  Bookaeller'i  Addren  to  the 
lUMder,  prefixed  to  the  Mxth  edition  of  Howel't  "  Meitulla  Historin 
AoKlicaiue— The  Aocieut  and  Preaent  State  of  England ;"  publialied 
in  1713. 

"  The  Cutka  added  in  this  Edition  are  intended  more  for  use  tlian 
shew. 

"The  Utility  consists  in  these  two  Particulars :~1.  To  make 
the  better  Impression  on  the  Memory.  8.  To  shew  more  readily 
when  the  Notable  PasMges  in  our  Hixtory  were  Tninaacied ;  which 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Names  of  the  P»raons.  are  not  to  be 
found  out,  by  even  the  best  Index's.  As  for  Example,  In  what 
Beistn  was  it  Uiat  a  Rebellions  Rout,  headed  by  a  vile  Fellow,  made 
great  Ravage,  and  appearing  in  tlie  King's  Presence  with  Insolence, 
their  Captam  was  itab'd  upon  the  Spot  by  the  Lord- Mayor  ?  Here 
without  knowing  the  Names  of  some  of  the  Parties,  which  a  World 
of  People  are  ignorant  of,  the  Storv  is  not  to  be  found  by  the  Index, 
but  by  the  help  of  the  Cutt,  which  catches  the  Eve,  is  soon  disco- 
ver'd.  We  nil  have  heard  of  tlie  Fietv  of  one  of  onr  Queens  who 
suck'd  the  Poyson  out  of  her  Husband's  Wound,  but  very  few  re- 
member which  of  them  It  was,  which  the  Cut  presently  shews.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  all  ihe  rest,  since  we  have  ehoeeu  only  such 
things  as  are  NOTABILIA  iu  the  Hirtory  to  Describe  in  our  Sculp- 
tures. 

"  And  if  it  lie  objected.  That  the  Graving  is  in  Wood,  and  not  in 
Copper,  which  would  luive  been  more  Beautiful ;  we  Answer,  that 
such  would  have  been  much  move  Expensive  too.  And  we  were  will- 
ing to  save  the  Buyer's  Purse ;  especially  since  even  the  best  En- 
graving would  not  better  serve  the  Purposes  i^ve-said." 

t  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving  {  with  lilustratioos  by  John  Jack- 
son, p.  9S3,  &c. 

.  t  Id.  p.  458. : 

ild.  p.  510.; 
Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  p.  618.    Oemrd  Leigh*s  "  Acee- 
dence  oC  Annorie/'  published,  we  believe,  In  1591,  contains  several 
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woodcuts  of  extremely  rude  character'  W6re  puh* 
lished,  especially  in  the  pamphlets  printed  about 
the  time  of  the  civil  war,  being  probably  exe- 
cuted by  persons  who  merely  took  to  engraving 
as  an  occasional  employment ;  and  such  engravings 
as  may  be  attributed  to  professed  wood-engravers 
give  but  a  poor  idea  of  their  skill.  Between  1650 
and  1700  the  art  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent  also ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Cbntto  observes,  "  although  wood-engraving 
had  fallen  into  almost  utter  neglect  by  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  continued  in  a  lan- 
guishing state  for  many  years  afterward,  yet  the 
art  was  never  lost,  as  many  persons  have  sup- 
posed ;  for  both  in  England  and  in  France  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  wood-engravers  can  be  traced 
from  1700  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Bewick.  The 
cuts  which  appear  in  books  printed  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy  during  the  same  period,  though 
of  very  inferior  execution,  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  art  continued  to  be  practised  in  those  coun- 
tries."* Howel's  *  Medulla  Historise  Anglicanoc,' 
which  was  published  in  1712,  contains  many 
woodcuts  that  attest  the  very  low  state  of  the  art 
at  that  time.  The  manner  in  which  these  are 
executed  *'  sufficiently  indicates,''  according  to  the 
work  above  quoted,  '•  that  the  engraver  must 
have  been  either  self-taught,  or  the  pupil  of  a 
master  who  did  not  understand  the  art.'*  Tlie 
blocks  have  evidently  been  engraved  after  the 
manner  of  copper-plate  engraving;  the  lines  by 
which  the  forms  are  given  being  cut  into  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  appear  white  in  the  print,  instead  of 
being  left  in  relief,  and  printing  black.  It  appears 
probable  that  these  cuts  were  executed  by  Edward 
Kirkall,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  as  a  copper 
engTaver,t  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  also  en- 
graved woodcuts  for  some  other  works  published 
soon  afterwards.  In  1722  appeared  Croxall's 
edition  of  iEsop's  Fables,  illustrated  with  a  great 
number  of  cuts  of  very  superior  execution  to  those 
in  the  "  Medulla,"  but  probably  done  by  the  same 
hand.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  were  cut 
upon  metal  after  the  manner  of  wood-engraving ; 
but  this  appears  highly  improbable,  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  process  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  cutting  on  wood.  These  cuts,  many 
of  which  are  copied  from  the  copper-plate  embel- 
lishments of  a  French  edition  of  the  Fables,  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  some  of  the  earliest  cuts  of 
Bewick. 

The  art  which  had  thus  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
discredit,  and  almost  into  disuse,  was  revived 
chiefly  through  the  talents  of  Thomas  Bewick,  who 
was  bom  in  1753,  at  Cherry-bum,  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  Newcastle.  His  father  possessed  a 
small  land-sale  colliery  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi- 


cuts  of  armorial  bearings,  executed  in  a  very  respectable  style,  pro- 
bably by  a  foreigner  in  England.  The  quaint  old  author  says,  on 
fblio  118.  "  If  I  should  say  here  as  I  might,  there  could  I  have  oc- 
cupied jonly  for  bordures  50  e«cocheons,  but  that  the  printer  thinketh 
that  they  would  make  the  booke  too  deere,  I  am  constrained  to  leaue 
off,  amd  bteause  mu  aitter  ii  gau  bejfomd  the  Sm»** 
*  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  p.  589. 


t  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ir.  p.  760. 
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dence,  and  it  is  said  that  Thomas  occasionally 
worked  in  the  pit  when  a  hoy.  He  received  a 
respectable  education,  and,  having  displayed  some 
talent  in  drawing,  was  apprenticed,  in  1767,  to 
Mr.  Beilby,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  an  engraver, 
who  was  employed  chiefly  in  engraving  brass  door- 
plates,  clock-faces,  &c. ;  although  he  also  executed 
copper-plates  for  hooks  whenever  they  were 
offered  to  him.  Such  a  business  did  not  offer 
much  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  Bewick's 
artistic  talents ;  but  about  1 768  he  was  employed 
to  cut  some  diagrams  on  wood  for  the  Treatise  on 
Mensuration  published  soon  after  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hutton,  then  a  schoolmaster  at  Newcastle;  and 
from  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  especially 
to  wood-engraving.  In  1775,  the  year  after  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Bewick  received 
a  premium  of  seven  guineas  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  for  a  wood-cut  of 
the  Huntsman  and  Old  Hound;  which  was  sub- 
sequently printed  in  an  edition  of  Gay's  Fables 
published  at  Newcastle  in  1779.*  About  1776 
Bewick  came  to  London,  but  he  returned  to  New- 
castle in  the  following  year,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  former  master.  Thenceforward 
he  devoted  [himself  almost  exclusively  to  wood- 
engraving,  in  which  he  instructed  his  younger  bro- 
ther John.  The  Bewicks  engraved  the  wood-cuts 
for  editions  of  Gay's  Fables,  1779,  and  Select 
Fables,  1784,  both  of  which  were  published  by 
Saint,  of  Newcastle.  These  cuts  indicate  their 
improvement  in  the  art,  but  are  very  inferior  to 
those  in  the  subsequent  works  of  these  engravers. 
Bewick's  celebrated  History  of  Quadrupeds,  by 
which  his  reputation  was  established,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1790,  although  the  engravings  were 
commenced  in  1785.  As  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  English  wood-engravers,  the  name  of 
Bewick  deserves  all  the  honour  that  has  been 
given  to  it ;  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  details 
here  given  respecting  the  history  of  wood-engraving 
in  England  before  his  time,  he  has  no  claim  to  the 
re-invention  of  the  art,  which  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  him ;  its  practice  never  having  ceased, 
although  it  had  become  so  degenerate  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  an  art.  It  is  even  supposed 
that  Bewick  himself  was  employed,  during  his 
short  visit  to  the  metropolis,  by  a  wood-engraver 
named  Hodgson ;  but  on  this  point  he  was  far  from 
being  communicative,  and  he  appeared  not  reluc- 
tant to  receive  the  credit  of  re-invention,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  ignorance. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
Bewick's  improvements  in  the  next  Book;  but 
meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  that 
the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  was  not  so  neglected 

♦  We  aie  indebted  tor  most  of  these  tMirticalara  to  the  Treatise  on 
Wood  Engntving  quoted  above;  ia  which  is  given  a  facsimile  of 
the  cut  alluded  to.  It  is  also  given  with  a  Memoir  of  Bewick.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Penny  Magasine  for  1841,  pp.  260  and  268.  The  UUe. 
**  The  Huntsman  and  Old  Hound."  is  av  it  appears  iu  the  IVeatise. 
but  the  cut  alludes,  we  presume,  to  the  fable  of  "  The  Hound  and 
the  Huntsman/*  in  which  the  farmer  is  described  as 

•'  Yoimg,  pert,  and  ignorant  of  game." 
The  fable  of  "  Tlie  Oid  Hound"  is  not  among  thoM  of  Gay. 


before  his  time  as  many  have  supposed,  that  in 
1764  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  premiimis  of  fifteen 
and  ten  guineas  respectively  to  persons  named 
Watts  and  Deacon  for  specimens  of  wood-en- 
graving ;  and  also  that  two  other  persons,  William 
Coleman  and  Thomas  Hodgson,  were  rewarded  (or 
engraving  on  wood  or  type-metal  (which  of  these 
substances  is  not  stated  by  our  authority),  in  the 
same  year  that  Bewick  obtained  the  premiom 
mentioned  above.  In  1776  and  1777  similar 
prizes  were  again  obtained  by  William  Coleman,* 

Music  had,  in  its  two  most  important  branches, 
made  such  rapid  advances  at  the  time  when  Gieoige 
III.  mounted  the  throne, — our  cathedral  music  had 
attained  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  sa- 
cred musical  drama,  or  oratorio,  had  so  nearly 
reached  the  point  of  perfection, — that  any  fiiither 
progress,  till  afler  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, was  not,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  cal- 
culating, to  be  expected.  But  in  the  church  some 
most  worthy  disciples  of  the  true  English  school 
were  found  to  sustain  its  credit,  and,  if  these  did 
not  actually  follow  their  predecessors  passibus 
(pquis^  they  at  least  upheld,  and  nobly,  the  dignity 
of  their  art,  and  added  some  very  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  rich  stock  left  by  those  who  had  gcooe 
before  them. 

Among  the  successors  of  the  great  masters  al- 
luded to  were  James  Keut,t  who  in  1773  pub- 
lished Twelve  Anthems,  which  possess  so  much 
melody  and  gracefulness,  though  not  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  becoming  and  necessary  gravity,  that 
they  continue  in  daily  use  in  all  our  ecclesiastical 
choirs ; — James  Nares,  Mus.  Doc.,|  who  gave  to 
the  world,  in  1778,  "  Twenty  Anthems,  in  Score, 
for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  Voices;*'  in 
which  science,  taste,  and  a  strikingly  correct  adap- 
tation of  soimd  to  sense  are  features  too  prominent 
to  escape  notice,  and  keep  these  works  constantly 
before  our  cathedral  congregations ;  and  a  second 
volume  of  whose  compositions,  containing  a  complete 
Service  and  six  other  anthems,  was  printed  at  his 
death  by  his  son  (the  late  Archdeacon  of  Stafford) ;— - 
William  Hayes,  Mus.  Doc.,§  author  of  several  ex- 
cellent anthems  composed  for  Magdalen  College 
Chapel,  Oxford ;  nineteen  of  which,  together  with  an 
entire  Service,  were  published  after  his  death  ; — ^Jo- 
nathan Battishill,||  a  composer  of  some  very  good 
anthems,  four  of  which  appear  in  Page's  Harmoma 
Sacra^  and  are  justly  admired ;  but  his  habits  for- 
bade his  making  the  most  use  of  the  genius  so 

*  Dossiers  Memoirs  of  Agrieultare  and  other  CEcoooDueal  Arte. 
vol.  iii.  p.  4S8 ;  and  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arta.  Arc.  voL  fi. 
pp.  1S5.  131. 

f  Organist  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge»  and  alkerwarda  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral.    He  died  in  1776. 

t  Organist,  composer,  and  Master  of  the  ChUdten  of  the  CbaMls 
Roval.  He  also  produced  much  good  secular  musk.  He  diad^ 
1783. 

(  Professor  of  Music  to  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.  He  gftine^  ia 
1783  three  of  the  gold  medals  given  by  the  "  Noblemen's  Catch 
Club{"  and  was  tlM  author  of  thepunsent  "  Remarks  un  Mr.  An- 
son's Essav  on  Musical  Expression.       He  died  in  1TT7. 

H  Orgnnistlof  Cbristchnrch,  Newgate-street.  He  compovd  maay 
songs  for  the  theatres,  which  were  once  popular ;  also  a  glee,  for 
which  the  gold  medal  of  the  Catch  Club  was  given.  He  died  in 
1801. 
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liberally  bestowed  on  him  by  nature ; — ^Thomas 
Saunders  Dupuis,  Mus.  Doc.,*  who  furnished 
many  admirable  Services  and  anthems  for  the  use 
of  the  Chapels  Royal ;  two  volumes  of  which  were 
printed  after  his  death,  by  his  pupil,  John  Spencer, 
Esq.  ;t  who  did  not,  however,  in  every  in- 
stance exercise  the  best  judgment  in  selection ; — 
Samuel  Arnold,  Mus.  Doc.,{  who  was  also  an 
active  contributor  to  the  Royal  Chapel ;  his  Ser- 
vices and  anthems  are  numerous,  and  evince  great 
fertility  of  invention  governed  by  a  refined  taste ; 
though  some  few  of  them  are  thought,  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  severe  style,  too  airy  for  the  church; — 
Benjamin  Cooke,  Mus.  Doc.,§  who  produced  some 
excellent  services  and  anthems  for  the  use  of  West- 
minster Abbey ;— -and  Edmund  Ayrton,Mus.  Doc.,|| 
composer  of  two  complete  Services  and  several 
anthems  for  the  Chapel  Royal ;  all  displaying  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  of  the  most  orthodox  school. 

The  Italian  Opera  continued  to  be  frequented 
by  the  people  of  fashion,  but  was  generally  carried 
on  to  the  injury  of  those  embarked  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  contributed  but  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  taste.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  illustrative  of  the  degree  of  judgment  in  music 
then  possessed  by  the  upper  classes,  that,  during  the 
period  now  under  review,  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  but  two  operas  by  composers  whose  names 
are  known  to  the  present  generation  were  brought 
out  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  of  these  operas  not 
more  than  three  pieces  are  now  ever  performed. 

An  event  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
English  music  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III; — the  opera  of  Atiaxerxts — 
which  is  really  an  opera,  the  dialogue  being  all  in 
recitative — freely  translated  from  Metastasio's  Ar- 
taserse^  by  Thomas  Augustine  Ame,1f  and  by  him 
set  to  music,  was  produced  in  1763.  This  admi- 
rable work,  which  has  stood  the  severest  of  all 
tests,  that  of  time,  is  now  as  much  admired  as 
when  it  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend 
it:  admired,  too,  by  judges  not  only  fer  superior  to 
the  majority  of  those  by  whom  it  was  first  heard, 
but  who  have,  unavoidably,  estimated  it  by  compa- 
rison with  all  the  great  works,  of  every  school,  that 
followed  it.  The  Love  in  a  Village  of  the  same 
composer,  as  well  as  his  almost  numberless  other 
compositions,  prove  that  Artaxeries  was  not  a 
concentrated  and  solitary  effort  of  strength,  but 
only  the  first  great  trial  of  power.  The  English 
opera,  however,  did  not  depend  for  support  on 

*  Organist  and  composer  to  O«orge  III.,  and  coniidered  the  best 
orgaoist  of  his  day,  etpecUUy  as  an  eattemfwt  performer.  He  duxl 
in  1796. 

t Nephew  and  son-in-law  of  George,  fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

t  Organist  and  composer  to  George  Ilf..  and  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Ho  was  a  mo<t  volnminoos  composer,  and  to  his 
ready  and  elegant  pen  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  best  English 
operas.     He  died  in  180t. 

f  Organist  and  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
numerous  glees  and  canons  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  profound  theorists  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1798. 

{Gentleman  and  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  to  George 
.    A  grand  anthem  composed  by  him  for  a  full  orchestra  was  per- 
formed at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  Thanksgiving-day  for  the  peaco 
of  1783,  and  subsequently  published  in  score.   Ho  died  in  1806. 
If  Aiterwaidsczwtted  Doctor  in  Music.; 


Ame  alone:  Thomas  Linley,*  a  charming  com- 
poser in  various  styles ;  Dibdin,  who  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter ;  Jackson  (of  Exeter),t  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  truly  English  school ; 
and  Arnold  and  Shield,  both  of  whom,  however, 
as  connected  with  the  theatre,  belong  more  to  the 
neict  than  the  present  period: — these  all  contri- 
buted most  ably  and  successfully  to  maintain  the 
character  of  our  dramatic  music,  which  in  tender- 
ness and  beautiful  simplicity  was  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  nation,  though  it  may  have  been  ex- 
celled in  other  qualities.  Nevertheless,  opera  was 
by  no  means  a  prominent  feature  in  our  theatrical 
amusements  till  a  much  later  period  than  that  we 
have  here  reached ;  it  hardly  held  a  second  place ; 
therefore  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  attained 
indicates  more  clearly  the  merit  of  its  composers, 
who  succeeded  so  well  with  comparatively  so  little 
encouragement. 

In  1161  a  convivial  society  was  formed  by  a 
party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  under  the  title 
of  '*  The  Catch  Club;"  which  much  influenced  and 
improved  the  English  taste  in  music,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  if  it  did  not  almost  originate,  that 
species  of  vocal  composition,  the  Glee,  which  so 
peculiarly  belongs  to  this  country.^  The  members 
met  at  dinner,  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
once  a-week,  and,  after  their  repast,  performed 
catches  and  glees,  assisted  by  invited  or  engaged 
singers  by  profession.  In  1763  the  club  was  ex- 
tended in  number,  and  divided  into  subscribing 
and  professional  members,  the  former  bearing  all 
the  expenses,  the  latter  contributing  their  talents. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  determined  to  give  annu- 
ally gold  prize-medals,  of  ten  guineas  value  each, 
for  the  Dest  glees,  canons,  and  catches.  Hence 
arose  that  active,  energetic,  and  laudable  spirit  of 
competition  which  proved  the  source  of  the  most 
original,  beautiful,  and  ingenious  vocal  composi- 
tions that  the  art  has  at  any  time  or  in  any  place 
produced.  Among  those  who,  up  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived,  were  most  successful  in 
this  truly  harmonious  rivalry,  and  secured  them- 
selves niches  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  must  be 
named  Samuel  Webbe,§  Benjamin  Cooke,  Mus. 
Doc.,11  Staflbrd  Smith,ir  the  Earl  of  Momington, 
M^'illiam  Hayes,  Mus.  Doc.,**  and  John  Danby.tt 

But  an  institution  still  more  influential,  in  its 
effect  on  music  generally,  rose  up  in  the  year  1776, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Concert  of  Ancient 

*  linley  the  elder,  father  of  tiie  beautifkil  and  accomplished  Mis. 
Sharidan,  and  composer  of  one  of  the  finest  madri^ls  that  exist. 

f  His  elegies  for  three  and  four  voices,  and  his  many  duels  and 
■ongB,  abound  in  originality  of  thought  and  bcantiftil  melody.  VLi* 
literarv  productions  will  presently  be  noticed. 

%  The  institutors  of  this  useml,  celebrated,  and  now  long-esta- 
blished club,  were  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Sandwich,  Hugo  Mey- 
nell,  Esq..  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Rich,  Msjor^Seneral  Barrington.  the 
Hon.  John  Ward,  the  Earl  of  March,  and  Richard  Phelps.  E^.  These 
were  immedistely  Joined  by  the  Duke  of  Kingirton.  the  Blarqueeses 
of  Granby  and  Lorn,  the  Eairls  of  Rochford,  Orftwd,  and  i^buxn- 
ham  .'the  Viscounts  Weymodth,  Bolingbroke.  ftc.  Ctc. 

§  A  teacher  of  music ;  a  learned  and  very  accomplished  man 
From  the  year  1786  to  lt84  inclusive  he  ,'gained  tweu^-iwo  of  th 
Catch  Club  medals. 

I  See  Note  in  preceding  column. 

If  GenUeman  of  the  (%apel  to  George  HL  and  IV. 

••  See  Note.  d.  0X4. 


See  Note.  p.  6S4. 
ft  Organist  of  a  Catholic  chapel. 
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Music  ;'*  the  object  of  which  was,  the  preservation 
and  performance  of  "  such  solid  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters  as  an  intemperate  rage 
for  novelty  had  too  soon  laid  aside  as  superannu- 
ated." It  was  originally  suggested  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  "  supported  with  spirit  and  dignity 
by  the  concurrent  zeal  and  activity  of  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank,  who  united  with 
his  Lordship  in  the  undertaking,  till  1185,  when  it 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  majesties, 
whose  constant  attendance  gave  it  an  elevation  and 
splendour  which  perhaps  no  establishment  of  this 
kind  ever  enjoyed  before."  ♦  These  concerts,  for 
which  the  best  performers,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, native  and  foreign,  were  engaged  upon 
very  liberal  terms,  succeeded  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  founders,  and  not  only 
rescued  from  dusty  shelves  and  the  ravages  of 
worms  the  fine,  noble  compositions  of  the  older 
masters — of  the  English  and  other  madrigalists, 
of  Purcell,  Handel,  Leo,  Graun,  Pergolesi,  &c., 
but  drew  attention  to,  and  revived  a  taste  for,  these 
productions  throughout  all  England. 

Out  of  this  institution  sprang  the  far-fiimed 
"  Commemoration  of  Handel,"  which  originated 
in  a  conversation  among  the  directors  of  the  Ancient 
Concert,  who  comnmnicated  their  design  to  George 
III.,  under  whose  sanction,  and  aided  by  pro- 
fessors of  the  first  rank,  they  carried  their  project 
into  effect.t  The  performances,  five  in  number, 
took  place  in  the  mouths  of  May  and  June,  1784, 
in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  handsomely 
fitted  up  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  eminent  architect,  for 
the  occasion.  The  royal  family,  nearly  all  the 
nobility,  the  bishops,  deans,  foreign  ministers,  &c., 
attended.  The  music  was  Handel*8  exclusively ; 
the  band  consisted  of  513  performers,  conducted 
by  Joah  Bates,  Esq.,  an  amateur,  but  highly  skilled 
in  music.  The  profits  accruing,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  7000/.,  were  allotted  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  and  the  Westminster  Hospital 
—6000/.  to  the  former,  and  1000/.  to  the  latter.J 

The  fame  of  this  commemoration  reached  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Catherine  of  Russia 
noticed  it  through  her  ambassador.  A  medal  was 
struck  on  the  occasion  ;  in  gold  for  the  royal  family, 
fur  certain  crowned  heads,  and  the  directors;  m 
silver  for  the  performers,  each  of  whom  received 
one,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Account  of  the  Per- 
formances, written  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  published, 
with  many  plates,  in  a  handsome  quarto,  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  The  effect  of  this 
commemoration  was  the  diffusion  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  taste  for  sacred  music  of  the  highest 

.   •  Bnmey'i  Hictorv  of  Mnsic,  It.  MS. 

f  The  nainet  of  inon  under  whoae  active  and  able  management 
this  celebrated  commemoration  took  place  deittrve  to  be  rrcoraed  in 
Uie  hiitory  of  the  progresa  of  the  fine  art*  in  Great  Briuin.  The 
director*  were  the  Earls  of  Exeter.  Sandwich,  and  Uxbridge,  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  Sir  Ricliard  Jelib.  The  assistant- 
directors  were  Drs.  Cooke,  Arnold,  and  Ayrton ;  Messrs.  Simpson, 
Dupnis  (afterwards  Dr.,  organist  and  composer  tu  the  King),  Jones 
(organbt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral),  Aylwnrd  (Professor  at  Oresham 
Coriege),  and  Parsons  (afterwards  Sir  William,  master  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  iMnd  of  musicians). 

I 'These  performances  were  annually  repeated  till  1791,  and  at 
each  yearly  recurrence  the  baud  was  augmented,  Ull  at  lust  it  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  in  numlwr. 


class,  which  was  soon  evinced  by  the  imisic-mcet- 
ingB  that  almost  immediately  took  place  in  many  of 
the  large  towns,  and  by  the  formation  of  chonil 
societies  in  nearly  every  place  of  importance  in 
England. 

Nearly  all  the  composers  who  at  all  distin- 
guished themselves  duringthe  first  five-and-twcnty 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  now  been 
mentioned.  We  may  add  two  dilettanti^  the  Earl  of 
Kelly  and  the  Rev.  W.  Felton,  both  of  whom  wrote 
for  a  full  orchestra— the  one  producing  overtures, 
the  other  concertos  in  the  manner  of  Handel.  Dr. 
Bumey  speaks  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  tlie 
overtures;  and  of  the  concertos,  which  arc  pub- 
lished in  score,  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  they 
exhibit  much  musical  knowledge,  a  flow  of  melody 
always  agreeable  and  sometimes  new,  and  an  ele- 
gant taste.  The  Earl  of  Momington  hat  been 
alluded  to  as  a  glee-writer;  to  his  skill  in  this 
branch  his  pubh'shed  works  bear  indisputable  tes- 
timony. His  compositions  for  the  chnrch  are 
little,  if  at  all,  known :  we  have  seen  two  of  then, 
and,  grounding  our  opinion  on  these,  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  his  talent  was  as  great 
for  sacred  as  for  secular  miisic. 

The  writers  on  music  during  this  period,  though 
not  numerous,  rank  high  in  the  literary  world; 
and  two  of  them  are  almost  as  well  known  in  every 
region  where  letters  and  science  are  cullivsted  as 
in  their  native  country.  "  The  General  History 
of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins"  appeared,  in  five  quarto  vdnmes,  in 
1716.  The  first  of  the  four  quarto  volumes  of  "  A 
General  History  of  Music,  by  Charles  Bumey, 
Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S./'  was  published  at  the  same 
tune,  the  last  thirteen  years  after.  "  Between  the 
two  rival  histories,"  says  a  biographer  of  Haw- 
kins, in  The  Harmonicon^  "  the  pubhc  decision 
was  loud  and  immediate  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bumey. 
Time  has  modified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the 
merits  of  each  work  to  their  fair  and  proper  level, 
adjudging  to  Bumey  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative ;  and  to  Hawkins  the 
credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  research, 
more  particularly  in  parts  interesting  to  the  an- 
tiquary and  to  the  literary  world  in  general/* 
Hawkins's  work  was  unfairly  attacked  by  a  critic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  decrying 
it,  while  Burney's  was  eulogised  by  many  friends 
connected  with  the  press,  and  assailed  by  none.  The 
style  of  Hawkins  certainly  is  stifiF  and  inelegant; 
that  of  Burney  easy  and  gracefiil.  The  one  is 
grave,  and  sometimes  severe ;  the  other  lively  and 
tolerant.  Hawkins  ended  just  at  the  period  when 
some  thought  that  musical  history  begins  to  be  in- 
teresting ;  Bumey  continued  his  account — bat  in 
a  very  brief,  and  indeed  hurried,  manner — to  the 
moment  when  his  last  page  was  written.  Both 
works  are  now  found  in  every  good  library,  and 
much  information  and  entertainment  may  be  de* 
rived  from  each ;  but  general,  unprofessional  read- 
ers more  often  take  up  Hawkins  than  Bumey; 
and  all  will  be  bound  in  candour  to  admit  that  the 
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labours  of  the  latter  were  much  abridged  by  hav- 
ing the  rival  hktory  on  his  table  while  writing  his 
three  last  volumes. 

In  1773  appeared  a  second  edition  of  A  Disser- 
tation on  Poetry  andMusic^  by  John  Brown,  D.D. 
(better  known  by  his  **  Estimate  **),  in  which  the 
author  strives  to  show  that  music,  dance,  and 
poetry  were  united  in  the  savage  state  of  man, 
have  been  separated  by  civilization,  and  ought  to 
be  re-united.  He  very  successfully  proves  that 
the  modem  opera  is  the  legitimate  and  immediate 
offspring  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  differing  from  it 
only  in  proportion  as  music  has  advanced  from  a 
simple  to  a  complex  art.  His  critical  observations 
on  modem  music  are  entitled  to  more  attention  than 
professors  have  bestowed  on  them:  they  are 
marked  by  the  purest  taste  and  the  most  discri- 
minating good  sense. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Bumey  published  his 
Journals  of  two  Musical  Tours,  the  one  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  other  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Holland,  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
additional  materials  for  his  History  of  Music. 
Tliey  furnish  much  interesting  information  on  the 
subject,  conveyed  in  a  very  lively,  agreeable  man- 
ner; and  the  few  remarks  they  offer  that  are 
unconnected  with  the  primary,  and  indeed  sole, 
object  of  the  writer,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
unprejudiced,  discerning  traveller.  Dr.  Bumey's 
**  Account  of  the  Musical  Performances  in  West- 
minster Abbey"*  was  published  just  in  time  to 
bring  it  under  view  in  this  place.    It  may  be  con- 

*  In  one  volnme  4to.,  with  many  plate*  after  deaij^i*  ^  Cipriani 
Smirke.  and  Edward  Bnrney,  engraved  *y  Dartolotai  iBd  othtn..  . 


sidered  as  an  almost  necessary  Supplement  to  his 
History  of  Music. 

Dr.  Beattie's  "  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music," 
in  so  far  as  they  concern  the  latter,  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  philosopher  and  critic  on  a  subject  with 
which  he  was  practically  but  little  acquainted. 
Hence  he  expected  more  from  the  art,  as  an  art, 
than  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed  allow  it  to 
perform.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  his 
notions  of  the  tme  object  of  music,  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  united  to  poetry,  and  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  agree  with  those  of  most 
enlightened  persons  who  have  seriously  pursued  the 
same  inquiry. 

In  the  "  Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  by 
William  Jackson  (of  Exeter),  are  three  on  musical 
subjects,  which  show  that  he  was  no  less  skilful  in 
criticism  than  in  composition ;  that  he  understood 
the  rationale  of  the  art,  could  write  on  it  and  cx- 

Elain  its  principles,  as  well  as  practise  it  and  exhi- 
it  its  effects. 

The  '^  Essays  Historical  and  Critical  on  Endish 
Church  Music,"  published  in  1782,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Mason,  Ae  well-known  poet,  are  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  understood  music  well,  was  a 
composer,  and  on  whom,  as  Precentor  of  York  Ca- 
thedral, the  duty  devolved  to  make  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  to  state  objections,  and  to  suggest  ameliora- 
tions. His  task  is  admirabl}r  executed  in  four  fa- 
miliarly written,  argumentative,  convincing  essays, 
which,  in  agreeable  language,  point  out  clearly  an 
easy  road  to  improvement,  both  in  the  composition 
and  performance  of  our  cathedral  music. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE   manners  of  a 
nation,  the  daily  and 
yearly     routine     of 
the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens, are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  his- 
tory.    The  conduct 
of  the    government 
is  the  attempt  of  cer- 
tain functionaries  to 
I   serve  the  country ;  it 
is  the  history  of  an 
I  important  class,  but 
only  of  a  class.  The 
discoveries  in  science,  the  achievements  in  art  and 
literature,  are  the  elevation  to  which  some  great 
minds  have  raised  themselves  above  the  rest.     But 
the  story  of  the  habitual  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments which  by  their  continual  recurrence  ^serve 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  private  persons  composing 
the  community  is  the  picture  of  the  nation  in  all 
its  individuality.     The  constitutional  history  of  a 
country  is  an  outline  sketch — its  great  deeds  in  arts 
and  arms  are  occasional  gigantic  exertions  in  which 
it   transcends  itself— the  familiar  history  of  the 
daily  life  of  its  citizens  is  the  colouring  and  light 
and  shade  of  the  picture,  and  indispensable  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  actual  appearance  and  character 
of  the  community  which  lived  within  the  edifice  of 
the  constitution  and  achieved  these  exploits. 

The  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the 
task  of  historic  delineation  increases  in  delicacy 
and  difficulty  as  we  approach  our  own  times, 
and  yet  it  is  strictly  true.  How  this  should  be 
so  is  easily  seen  in  treating  of  the  constitution,  the 
course  of  state  policy,  and  the  domestic  revolutions 
of  a  nation.  Bold  outlines  of  these  great  topics 
have  from  time  to  time  been  sketched  by  master 
hands  which,  though  not  implicitly  to  be  relied 
upon,  serve  as  clues  to  guide  us  through  the  many 
details  of  chronicles,  archives,  and  state-papers. 
But  when  we  approach  the  history  of  our  own  times 
we  are  deprived  of  these  guides  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  excess  of  details  accumulates  to  an  extent 
that  threatens  to  crush  us  beneath  the  heap  of  our 
oyra  wealth.  In  the  department  of  manners  there 
comes  to  be  added  to  the  impossibility  of  viewing 
and  distinctly  apprehending  all  that  offers,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  seizing  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  traits,  the  uncertainty  arising  out 
of  the  fine  gradations  of  difference  by  which  the 
manners  of  any  two  contiguous  periods  fade  into 


each  other.  The  change  is  so  incessant  that  it  a 
unsafe  almost  to  assume  that  the  manners  of  ac€ 
year  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  its  sucoesKi, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  minute  that  there  is  a 
hazard  of  fatiguine,  and,  what  is  more  dangeroiA, 
confusing  the  reaoer  by  dwelling  upon  mio'Qsah 
pical  differences. 

To  estimate  aright  the  peculiarities  of  BiiuA 
manners  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  George  III.  and  the  tenninstion  d 
the  American  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  presat 
in  considerable  detail  the  most  graphic  illustratioG! 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  coatempo- 
raries  of  the  daily  life  of  individuals  of  rnikm 
ranks  in  society,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  tk 
provinces.  The  arrangement  adopted,  with  a  vici 
to  prevent  confusion  among  these  selectionsy  will  be 
best  explained  and  justified  by  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  relations  which  then  existed  hetween  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  notf 
prominent  circumstances  which  contributed  to  tk 
division  of  the  community  into  distinct  classes,  and 
infiuenced  the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  natkn. 

England  and  Scotland  were  immediately  subjea 
to  the  same  legislature  and  the  same  executive 
government.  But  the  ecclesiastical  and  ci^il  law, 
and  the  judicial  and  church  organization  d 
the  two  countries  were  to  a  marked  degree  dif- 
ferent. The  character  impressed  upon  the  Eng- 
lish nation  by  the  legal  forms  which  the  habitiuk 
of  centuries  had  made  second  nature  to  its  citizai» 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Scotch.  Tat 
tone  communicated  to  the  national  mind  in  Eng- 
land by  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  dominant  church  was  widely  difierent  fnsn 
that  which  prevailed  in  Scotland.  The  reFolutiuo 
produced  in  social  relations  by  the  increase  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise  and 
wealth  was  much  further  advanced  in  England  tiua 
in  Scotland.  Turning  to  Ireland,  we  find  it  during 
this  period  ostensibly  under  the  direct  administi«- 
tion  of  a  local  court,  cabinet,  and  parliament,  su- 
bordinate it  is  true  to  the  central  government  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  possessed  of  sufiicient  power  to 
impress  a  distinct  national  character  upon  the  ii> 
habitants  of  that  island.  The  church  and  law 
courts  of  Ireland,  with  their  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  law,  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  mass  of  the  people  they  existed 
only  in  name.  For  the  citizens  of  Cork,  Dublin 
Londonderry,  and*a  few  rural  districts,  they  were 
realities;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
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the  bulk  of  the  inhftbitante  were  without  the  pale 
both  of  the  law  and  the  church  recognized  by  the 
state.  Trade  and  commerce  were  even  less  ad- 
vanced in  Ireland  than  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  identity  of  race  (if  such  it  was)  be- 
tween the  native  Irish  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  had  not  been  productive  of  an 
identity  of  character.  To  this  the  widely  different 
soils  and  scenery  of  the  countries  they  inhabited 
must  have  contributed  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
but  far  more  the  continued  influence  of  the  great 
chiefs  in  the  latter  with  their  destruction  or  con- 
version into  mere  English  noblemen  in  the  former, 
and  the  different  progress  of  the  church  reformation 
in  the  two  countries.  Community  of  administra- 
tive and  legislative  government  was  rapidly  making 
England  and  Scotland  one  country ;  the  raising  of 
the  Highland  regiments  had  reconciled  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  to  the  British  standard;  but  Ireland 
had  still  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  separate  nation, 
and  her  military  adventurers  were  more  tempted  to 
engage  in  a  continental  than  in  the  British  service. 
The  islands  in  the  British  channel  had  each  its  own 
constitution  and  laws,  and  their  language  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Britain.  It  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,*  till  June,  1165,  that  the  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  different 
provinces  of  the  British  islands  were  still  far  from 
being  fused  into  a  homogeneous  nation  either  as 
regarded  language,  religion,  laws,  or  government. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  the  existence  of 
sharply  contrasted  differences  of  national  character 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire  to  an  extent  which 
the  present  almost  uniform  similarity  would  cer- 
tainly lead  no  one  to  expect  to  find  at  an  epoch  so 
little  remote.  Somethmg  analogous  to  this  un- 
knit,  immatured  state  of  the  comparatively  matured 
constitution  which  has  since  developed  itself  out  of 
that  chaos  exerted  its  influence  in  the  minor  sub- 
divisions of  the  larger  districts  which  have  just 
been  traced.  Besides  the  metropolis,  which,  as 
the  great  centre  of  commercial  activity,  the  seat  of 
government  and  legislation,  and  of  the  supreme 
legal  tribunals,  drawing  towards  it  all  the  most 
active  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant pulsation  of  anxious  and  busy  crowds  jour- 
neying towards  it  or  returning  from  it,  was  the 
main  agent  in  stamping  a  common  national  charac- 
ter on  all  the  heterogeneous  provincial  characters, 
there  were  scattered  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  other  subordinate  centres  of  the 
higher  civilization.  In  Ireland,  Dublin  as  the  seat 
of  the  vice-regal  government,  of  parliament,  and  the 
courts  of  law,  had  a  poweHul  influence  in  giving  the 
tone  to  the  aristocratic  society  of  that  country.  In 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  as  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  church,  exercised  a  similar  influence. 
In  all  the  three  kingdoms  the  universities,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  influence  over  the  educated  classes 
as  the  seats  of  scientific  education,  contributed 
powerftiUy  to  give  a  local  tone  to  manners  in  the 

*  See  ante,  ip,  566. 


country  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
occasionally  catch  glimpses  of  a  similar  influence 
exercised  by  the  episcopal  courts  in  the  great  sees 
of  England  and  Ireland.  The  influence  of  noble 
families  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mansions,  from  the 
changed  structure  of  society,  was  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  the  influence  now  exercised  by  wealthy 
outports  and  gigantic  seats  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

These  are  the  leading  causes  which  contributed 
to  keep  alive  a  picturesque  diversity  of  local  man- 
ners in  the  empire.     The  predominant  source  of 
the  diversity  which  arises  out  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks  was,  as  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  country,  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  accumulated  property.  The  thoughts 
and  passions  of  men  can  only  be  fairly  developed 
in  a  society  in  which  a  sufficient  number  possess 
property  enough  to  raise  them  above*  the  depress- 
ing necessity  of  seeking,  by  precarious  daily  toil, 
the  means  of  each  succeeding  day's  subsistence, 
and  by  holding  out  to  the  less  fortunate  the  pro- 
spect of  such  a  condition,  to  excite  in  them  the 
wish  and  effort  to  attain  it  likewise.     The  grand 
distinctions  of  society  are,  into  those  who   from 
youth  upwards  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
possession  of  wealth  that  they  can  with  difficulty 
conceive  the  feelings  of  the  poor ;  those  who,  though 
not  nursed  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  see  or  think 
they  see  it  within  the  reach  of  their  enterprise  or 
industry ;  and  those  who  live  on  in  hopeless  poverty, 
aspiring  to  nothing  beyond  provision  for  the  im- 
mediate friture.     There  are  no  classes  in  nature ; 
what  we  call  by  that  name  are   mere  arbitrary 
distinctions  made  by  the  mind  to  facilitate  com- 
prehension.    The  different  classes  of  society  fade 
into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  and  in- 
dividuals  characterised   by  materially  discrepant 
features  must  be  included  in  each  of  them.     In 
the  highest  class  of  society  are  included  the  old 
aristocracy,   titled    and   untitled,    and    the    new 
families  with  which  its  ranks  are  incessantly  re- 
cruited from  the  learned  professions,  the  army, 
and  the  acquirers  of  great  wealth — the  possessors 
of  rank  and  fortune  and  those  who  have  only  the 
good  luck  to  be  related  to  them.     The  middle 
class  contains  a  still  more  numerous  and  incon- 
gruous assortment  of  varieties.     And  the  lower 
classes  include  all  those  who  depend  for  support 
upon  mere  mechanical  labour,  from  the  intelli- 
gent artisan  to  him  whose  revolting  labour  hardens 
and  brutalizes  the  man ;   the  utterly  uneducated 
class  that  hovers  between  the  followers  of  honest 
industry  and  those  who  live  by  violence  and  ra- 
pine ;  and  all  who,  from  want  of  energy,  intelli- 
gence, or  high  moral  principle,  have,  from  the 
more  fortunate  classes,  drifted  down  among  the 
Parias  of  society.     The  manners  of  a  nation,  or 
the  tone  of  society  which  prevails  in  it,  depend 
mainly  upon  the  proportions  those  different  classes 
bear  to  each  other.     It  depends  upon  the  propor- 
tion which  the  sharers  in  the  national  wealtli  bear 
to  the  destitute,  whether  steady,  humane,  orderly 
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habits,  tastes,  and  sentiments  shall  predominate,  or 
fierce  coarse  manners,  and  a  national  temper  oscil- 
lating between  the  intoxication  of  passion  and 
apathy.  The  existence  of  an  aristocratic  class, 
whether  legally  privileged  or  not,  seems  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  that  dignity  and  re- 
finement of  manners  which  is  caught  from  the  ha- 
bit of  mingling  in  a  society  mainly  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  from  familiaritv  with  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  literature,  and  from  early  initi- 
ation into  the  practical  art  of  government.  On  the 
other  hand  the  existence  of  a  middle  class,  wealthy, 
intelligent,  and  numerous  enough  to  teach  its  mem- 
bers to  pride  themselves  in  a  sturdy  consciousness 
of  their  own  importance,  even  when  their  devotion 
to  mere  money-making  pursuits  embues  them  with 
tlie  egotism  of  minds  immersed  within  the  circle  of  a 
narrow  experience,  seems  requisite  as  a  counter- 
poise to  prevent  the  dignified  elegance  of  aristo- 
cratic manners  from  degenerating  into  empty  strut 
and  effeminacy.  What  has  been  already  stated  in 
previous  chapters  regarding  the  stored-up  capital 
of  Britain,  its  acquired  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
its  progress  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  the 
distribution  of  property  and  information  among  the 
different  classes  of  society,  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  to  estimate  that  balance  of  numbers  and  in- 
fluence among  them  which  stamped  their  peculiar 
character  on  the  manners  of  the  period  now  under 
review. 

These  considerations  seem  to  prescribe  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  natural  and  advantageous  dis- 
tribution of  the  facts  comprehended  under  a  history 
of  manners.  First,  a  statement  of  the  most  pro- 
minent peculiarities  of  the  manners  of  the  metro- 
polis, commencing  with  those  of  the  highest  class, 
proceeding  to  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  winding  up  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  re- 
action of  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  classes 
upon  each  other ;  second,  a  statement  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  manners  of  provincial  England; 
third,  of  those  of  Scotland ;  and  fourth,  of  those 
of  Ireland ;  the  topics  falling  under  each  of  the 
three  latter  heads  being  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  metropolitan 
manners.  A  brief  recapitulation,  indicating  the 
broad  massive  features  of  national  manners,  com- 
posed by  these  details,  and  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  their  difference  from  those  of  the  age  which 
preceded  them,  will  close  the  review. 

The  last  trace  of  the  feudal  nobleman  seems  to 
have  disappeared  in  England  before  Greorge  III. 
ascended  the  throne.  The  metropolis  had  become 
the  head-quarters  of  the  nobility :  their  power  and 
influence  depended  upon  their  footing  at  court,  not 
upon  their  authority  over  their  tenantry.  Their 
permanent  establishments  were  in  London,  or  at 
such  a  distance  as  the  excellence  of  the  roads  in 
Ihe  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  rendered  of  easy  and 
agreeable  access;  their  country  mansions  were 
places  of  occasional  retirement  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation,  or  paying  such  attentions  to  their  neigh- 
bours 88  might  be  necessary  to  keep  up  their 


electioneering  influence ;  their  liouaehold  i 
menti  had  in  consequence  been  organtaed  qb| 
a  different  footing  from  what  had  prersiled  tm 
the  old  nobility  of  England,  a  cfaarage  to  la 
the  growing  centralization  of  power  in  tiie 
government,,  the  increased  force  axid  in 
discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  increased  t 
and  organization  of  the  police  had  likevi 
tributed.  Trains  of  armed  dependantB  i 
longer  necessary  to  aflbrd  security,  and  ooeiii 
confer  political  power.  The  nobility  and 
had  by  these  changes  been  placed  more 
footing  of  equality,  and  the  custom  of  piacii^  ;■ 
gentlemen  of  good  families  on  the  domestie  a 
blishment  of  a  nobleman,  with  a  view  to  theira 
cation,  had  fidlen  into  disuse. 

The  inmates  of  an  aristocratical  fomily,  titUi 
untitled,  holding  household  appointments  not  d 
meniid  character  had  become  few  in  naek 
The  chaplain  kept  his  ground  througiioiit 
greater  part  of  tnis  period:  his  office,  at  la 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  was  noci 
ways  a  sinecure.  In  a  notice  of  the  deatk  a 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  Anaa 
Register  for  1768,  it  is  sUted  that  his  chMfbi 
read  prayers  in  the  family  thrice  a-day.  Fm  \ 
passage  in  one  of  Horace  Wal  pole's  letters  to  Lk 
Hertford  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Northujab 


^   IIoBACi  Walpoli,    From  >  Portrait  by  Sir  JoahaaRcyMUi 

land  had  two  chaplains  on  his  establishment,  h 
some  instances,  as  for  example  in  that  of  the  M 
of  Bath,  the  office  of  librarian  appears  to  htt 
been  filled  by  a  clergyman.  A  privste  secretaf 
of  good  connexions  and  university  education  seej' 
to  have  been  thought  a  necessary  part  of  ' 
blishment  at  least  of  those  who  aspired 
part  in  the  government  or  legislature  of  1 
try.  The  steward  was  only  an  occasion 
in  town,  his  duties  detaining  him  for  th^ 
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m  the  country;  but  m  the  establishnUhcy  .art  of  r 
blemen  and  gentlemen  of  large  estates  Ms(k£^aeei 
to  have  been  recognised  as  in  rank  the  equaniM 
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^^,nly  from  wealth  the  superior,  of  those  whom 
'•i«ii'e  have  just  enumerated.  In  1165,  however, 
^SVt^e  find  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
^^pp^  parliament.  Along  with  these  we  find  traces 
^  ^»f  an  unofficial  class  of  genteel  dependants  whose 
^  iky^haracter  and  avocations  are  traced  with  a  dash 
'■  ^|>f  satire  by  Goldsmith  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
iMrf  ^^  I  was  admitted,"  the  vicar's  son  is  made  to  say, 
rf^'^Jto  his  table  upon  the  footing  of  half  friend, 
IV^half  underling.  My  business  was  to  attend  him 
%  j^Bt  auctions,  to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he  sat  for 
f^  his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hand  in  his  chariot 
I g. 'when  not  filled  by  another,  and  to  assist  at  tatter- 
lil  iog  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  we  had  a  mind 
^  'for  a  frolic.  Beside  this  I  had  twenty  other  little 
j^  employments  in  the  family.  I  was  to  do  many 
'small  things  without  bidding;  to  carry  the  cork- 
1^  screw,  to  stand  godfather  to  all  the  butler's  cbil- 
.*  dren,  to  sing  when  I  was  bid,  to  be  never  out  of 
, . '  humour,  always  to  be  humble,  and,  if  I  could,  to 
^^*  he  very  happy."  This  is  overcharged,  no  doubt; 
'  ^  and  in  grave  families  graver  employments  would 
^J^  he  found  for  this  class  of  retainers,  but  their  ex- 
""'    istence  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  menial  portion  of  the  household  had,  how- 
ever, come  to  be  the  preponderating  ingredient 
The   associates  of  members  of   the  aristocracy, 
drawn  into  closer  contact  in  the  metropolis  than 
when  they  were  scattered  over  the  country,  were 
those  of  thdr  own  rank :  servants  were  only  re- 
quired for  'Uit  d&charge  of  menial  duties.     The 
difference  between  a  n(n>leman's  and  a  private  gen- 
tleman's domestic  establishment  consisted  more  in 
the  number,  than  in  the  offices,  of  the  servants. 
We  accidentally  learn  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
had  a  **  groom  of  the  chambers,"  and  the  Earl 
(afterwards  Duke)  of  Northumberland  a  **  master 
of  the  horse."     The  housekeeper,  the  butler,  the 
master's  confidential  valet  and  the  lady's  maid, 
the  footman,  the  coachman,  postillions  and  grooms, 
^      and  the  porter  were  the  domestics  retained  for 
I      show ;  those  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  the  house, 
I      with  the  exception  of  the  principal  cook,  were  of  a 
I       lower  caste.    From  a  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  proceedings  in  the  action  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Carmarthen  for  a  divorce  from  his  lady,  it  appears 
that  the  confidential  valet  was  occasionally  employed 
in  extending  leases,  and  other  instances  warrant  the 
inference  that  this  post  was  no  uncommon  introduc- 
tion to  the  office  of  a  sub-stewardship.    Several  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  produce  an  impression  that 
in  this  department  of  a  gentleman's  establishment 
the  old  practice  survived  of  underpaying  the  retain- 
ers and  allowing  them  to  compensate  themselves  by 
I    extortions  exercised  under  the  countenance  of  their 
master's  name.    The  abolition  of  the  custom  of 
vails  was  effected  by  means  of  a  tedious  struggle 
which  lasted  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.     It  happened  that  about  the  same 
time  the  offence  of  extorting  money  by  threats  con- 
veyed in    incendiary  letters  was  carried  to    an. 
alarming  height.    Of  the  letters  which  have  been 
preserved,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  chro- 
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nicle  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1760  and  1761, 
a  good  many  were  addressed  to  gentlemen  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  giving  vails.  One  of  these,  addressed 
to  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  incidentally  mentions 
the  amount  of  wages  given  to  upper  servants : — 
"When  that  you  go  to  dine  you  go  hout  hand 
neare  leaves  won  farthen,  nor  wont  let  your  ser- 
vants tak  one  farthen ;  for  if  you  don't  leave  of 
you  sarten  shall  have  a  dose  of  leden  pills,  and  tha 
hare  vere  hard  to  digest;  for  if  servants  has  but 
nine  pownds  tha  cannot  ceep  a  wife  and  famile, 
for  you  must  build  wark  bowses  and  cep  them, 
&c."  There  were  other  gratuities  to  servants,  high 
and  low,  as  appears  from  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  Due  de  Pequigny's  visit  to  Woburn  in 
1764,  mentioned  in  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  let- 
ters to  Lord  Hertfcrd: — "After  this  he  had  a 
pique  with  the  duchess,  with  whom  he  had  been 
playing  at  whisk.  A  shilling  and  sixpence  were 
lef%  on  the  table  which  nobody  claimed.  He  was 
asked  if  it  was  his,  and  said  No.  Then  they  said, 
let  us  put  it  to  the  cards :  there  was  already  a 
guinea.  The  duchess,  in  an  air  of  grandeur,  said, 
as  there  was  gold  for  the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
the  sweeper  of  the  room  might  have  the  silver, 
and  brushed  it  off  the  table."  The  still  more 
unwise  and  discreditable  practice  of  allowing  do- 
mestics to  levy  a  per  centage  on  the  money  paid 
to  tradesmen  was  not  so  easily  abolished,  some 
traces  of  it  haying  survived  till  our  own  day. 
John  Weskett  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1765 
for  a  robbery  which  he  had  committed  the  previous 
year  in  the  house  of  Lord  Harrington,  whose  por- 
ter he  was  at  the  time.  "  Weskett  had  been  told,'* 
it  is  said  in  the  published  account  of  the  trial,  "  by 
his  lordship's  steward,  that  money  had  been  re- 
ceived to  pay  bills.  When  the  steward  was  asked 
in  court  how  he  came  to  give  him  this  intelligence, 
he  answered,  that  it  was  to  apprise  him  of  trades- 
men receiving  their  money,  that  he  might  get  from 
them  what  noblemen's  porters  have  by  the  tyranny 
of  custom  under  the  name  of  perquisites  ;  and  that 
he  likewise  told  Weskelt  that  he  would  take  care 
the  tradesmen  should  come  to  the  house  to  be  paid 
to  ensure  the  levying  of  the  tax."  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  many  of  &ese  servants  only  to  remain 
in  the  house  of  their  employer  during  the  day  and 
to  board  and  sleep  elsewhere.  This  absence  of 
domestic  observation  and  control,  combined  with 
the  encouragement  of  a  mendicant  and  rapacious 
spirit,  and  a  swaggering  propensity  encouraged  by 
the  reflection  that  their  masters  were  only  in  part 
their  paymasters,  produced  the  consequences  that 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  facts  disclosed 
on  the  trial  of  Weskett  showed  that  the  means  of 
indulging  their  luxurious  tastes  contracted  while 
in  place  were  often  procured  when  out  of  place  by 
robbery.  Their  habitual  conduct,  so  long  as  they 
were  privileged  frequenters  of  the  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  and  their  deportment  in  the  riots  at  Rane- 
lagh,  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  abolish  vails, 
are  proofs  of  their  habitual  insolence  even  to  their 
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employcw.  Gtarick's  "  High  Life  Below  Stairs" 
seema  to  have  been  scarcely  a  caricature  of  the 
servants  of  people  of  fashion  during  the  early  part 
of  this  reign. 

From  the  private  letters  of  Walpole,  Gibbon, 
and  others,  that  have  been  published,  we  glean 
some  indications  of  the  hours  kept  by  the  fashion- 
able world.  From  a  playful  description  given  by 
the  first  mentioned  of  a  retarded  dinner  at  North- 
umberland House,  in  April  1765,  it  appears  that 
five  o'clock  was  the  dinner  hour  of  extreme 
fashion  at  that  time,  and  three  the  customary  hour 
even  with  people  of  rank.  He  mentions  that  the 
coaches  of  the  company  came  for  them  at  seven, 
which  indicates  the  hour  at  which  people  rose  from 
a  late  dinner.  At  eleven  he  says  he  declined 
going  into  the  drawing-room  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  engaged  to  supper :  this  ascertains  the  usual 
hour  at  which  that  meal,  then  a  regular  and  social 
one,  was  taken.  The  common  breakfast  hour  was 
nine,  ten,  or  eleven.  Walpole's  enumeration  of 
one  day's  engagements  shows  into  how  nearly 
equal  portions  the  dinner  hour  divided  the  day : — 
''  I  had  been  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  levee ; 
then  at  the  Princess  Amelia's  drawing-room ;  from 
thence  to  a  crowded  House  of  Commons  [which 
commenced  sitting  then  at  two  p.m.]  ;  to  dinner  at 
your  brother's;  to  the  opera;  to  Madame  Seil- 
lern's;  to  Arthur's  [the  fashionable  club];  and 
to  supper  at  Mrs.  George  Pitt's."  Combining  the 
hints  contained  in  this  list  with  those  we  find  in 
the  description  of  the  dinner  at  Northumberland 
House,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  seven  o'clock 
was  the  hour  at  which  the  opera  commenced,  and 
that  it  was  customary  to  go  to  evening  parties  be- 
tween its  termination  and  the  hour  of  supper. 

The  example  set  by  the  court  had  a  tendency  to 
render  the  entertainments  of  the  aristocracy  less 
formal  and  less  expensive  than  in  the  preceding 
reign.  Walpole  notices  the  familiar  and  easy  de- 
portment of  George  III.  at  his  first  levee,  as  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  stiffness  and  coldness  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  the  same  writer  retails  much 
of  the  gossip  occasioned  by  the  plain  and  econo- 
mical habits  of  the  new  sovereign.  Still  there 
was  much  state  and  display  on  particular  occa- 
sions— in  celebrating  marriages,  christenings,  and 
birthdays — and  not  less  pomp  was  displayed  in 
the  gloomy  ceremonies  of  funerals.  In  1763  the 
queen  surprised  her  husband  on  his  birthday  with 
a  splendid  illumination  and  *'  a  cold  supper  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  dishes  with  an  illuminated 
dessert."  The  Duke  of  Richmond  celebrated  the 
same  occasion  by  **  a  grand  masquerade-ball  with 
music,  the  vocal  parts  being  performed  by  many  of 
the  nobility  in  masquerade.  The  dessert  was  re- 
markably elegant,  as  were  the  fireworks  played 
offin  the  garden  and  from  barges  on  the  river." 
Next  year  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Northum- 
berland expressed  his  loyalty  in  the  same  manner. 
'*  A  grand  illumination,  designed  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Northumberland  as  a  compliment  to 
his  majesty's  birthday,  was  exhibited  in  the  even- 


ing. The  garden  was  decorated  with  ten  thou- 
sand lamps,  and  four  hundred  were  fixed  to  the 
balustrades  descending  by  the  steps,  which  had  a 
most  beautiful  effect.  Two  bands  of  music  were 
provided — one  in  the  great  gallery,  which  was  illu- 
minated with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  splen- 
dour, the  other  in  the  garden;  each  answered 
the  other  alternately.  T^e  company  consisted  of 
fifteen  hundred  persons  of  the  nrst  distinction." 
This  style  of  entertainment  was  also  affected  by 
people  of  less  wealth.  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Ge- 
neral Conway  (May  21, 1763),  has  an  account  of 
oneffivenby  Miss  Chudleigh,  better  known  as  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  but  at  that  time  a  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales : — "  Oh, 
that  Tou  could  have  been  at  her  ball  t'other  night ! 
History  could  never  describe  it  and  ke^p  its  counte- 
nance. The  queen's  real  birthday,  you  know,  is 
not  kept ;  this  maid  of  honour  kept  it — nay,  while 
the  court  is  in  mourning,  expected  people  to  be  out 
of  mourning:  the  queen's  family  really  was  eo. 
Lady  Northumberland  having  desired  leave  for 
them.  A  scaffold  was  erected  in  Hyde  Park  (Miss 
Chudleigh  resided  at  Knightsbridge)  for  fireworks. 
To  show  the  illuminations  without  to  more  advan- 
tage, the  company  were  received  in  an  apartment 
totally  dark,  where  they  remained  for  two  hours. 

The  fireworks  were  fine,  and  succeeded 

well.  On  each  side  of  the  court  were  two  large 
scaffolds  for  the  virgin's  (Miss  C.'s)  tradespeople. 
When  the  fireworks  ceased  a  large  scene  was 
lighted  in  the  court,  representing  their  majesties, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  six  obelisks,  painted 
with  emblems  and  illuminated ;  mottoes  beneath 

in  Latin  and  English The  lady  of  the 

house  made  many  apologies  for  the  poorness  of  the 
performance,  which  she  said  was  only  oil-paper, 
painted  by  one  of  her  servants ;  but  it  was  really 
fine  and  pretty.  Behind  the  house  was  a  cenotaph 
for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  kind  of  illuminated 
cradle;  the  motto,  *  All  the  honours  the  dead  can 
receive.'  This  burying  ground  was  a  strange  co- 
dicil to  a  festival :  and,  what  was  more  strange, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  sarcophagus 
burst  out  into  crackers  and  guns.  The  Margrave 
of  Anspach  began  the  ball  with  the  virgin.  The 
supper  was  most  sumptuous."  Such  showy  dis- 
plays were  not  reserved  for  occasions  of  public 
festivity — honours  paid  to  crowned  heads  alone. 
The  same  indefatigable  chronicler  of  these  trifles, 
which  illustrate  the  tastes  of  an  age,  mentions  a 
similar  gala  at  Northumberland  House,  in  honour 
of  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock  and  his  bride;  and 
another  at  the  same  place  to  receive  a  brother  of 
the  queen  : — "  Not  only  the  whole  house  but  the 
garden  was  illuminated,  and  was  quite  a  fairy 
scene.  Arches  and  pyramids  of  lights  alternately 
surrounded  the  enclosure ;  a  diamond  necklace  of 
lamps  edged  the  rails  and  descent,  with  a  spiral 
obelisk  of  candles  on  each  hand ;  and  dispersed 
over  the  lawn  were  little  bands  of  kettle-drums, 
clarionets,  fifes,  &c.,  and  the  lovely  queen  came 
without  a  card.    The  birthday  was  far  from  being 
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such  a  show;  empty  and  unfine  as  possible." 
The  name  given  to  such  a  feast  of  ianterns  seems 
to  have  been  festino. 


The  names  by  which  the  entertainments  in  pri- 
vute  houses  were  designated  convey  no  idea  of 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  There  is  some- 


A  FxtTiNo.    From  a  Print  by  J.  Bickbam.,  ITffd. 


thing,  however,  in  these  names  that  indicates  the 
habitual  tone  of  feeling  among  the  class  that  fre- 
quented them :  drums,  routs,  and  hurricanes  ex- 
press a  robustious  vivacity  in  the  people  who 
could  invent  and  use  them,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  tone  which  prevailed  at  that  time  among 
their  French  neighbours.  They  bespeak  either  a 
kind  of  fierceness  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  be- 
neath which  that  evanescent  enjoyment  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  crushed,  or  a  desperate  effort  to 
stimulate  by  strong  applications  a  jaded  appetite  : 
most  probably  the  true  inference  is,  that  both 
states  of  mind  contributed  to  give  vogue  to  the 
entertainments  so  strangely  denominated; — the 
young  and  inexperienced  precipitated  into  them  by 
passion ;  the  dulled  and  worn-out  minds  of  those 
long  familiar  to  such  scenes  making  desperate 
efforts  to  revive  feelings  which  no  more  arose 
spontaneously  within  them. 

The  most  common  amusements  prepared  for  the 
company  at  these  entertainments  were  music, 
dancing,  and  cards.  Masques  are  mentioned  in  the 
account  o(  the  festino  given  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  celebration  of  the  king's  birthday  in  1163, 
and  a  masquerade  at  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  s  in 
1 781  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole.  Fre- 
quent notices  occur  of  concerts  in  the  private  par- 
ties of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  especially  during 
Passion-week.  A  few  touches  from  the  delicately 
malicioxis  pen  of  Horace  Walpole  will  convey  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  the  tone  and  appearance 
of  one  of  these  assemblies  than  the  most  laboured 


description,  and  supply  at  the  same  time  incidental 
still-life  pictures  of  furniture  and  bijouterie. 
Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1764,  he  says — 
"  We  had  last  night  a  magnificent  ball  at  Lady 
Cardigan's;  three  sumptuous  suppers  in  three 
rooms.  The  house,  you  know,  is  crammed  with 
fine  things — pictures,  china,  japan,  vases,  and 
every  species  of  curiosity.  These  are  much  in- 
creased even  since  I  was  in  favour  there,  particu- 
larly by  Lord  Montague's  importations."  What 
follows  is  a  ball  on  a  less  magnificent  scale ;  and 
the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  the  writer's  real  dis- 
inclination to  give  a  ball  himself  affords  us  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes — a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  dis- 
comfort which  purchased  tne  fairy  elegance  of  a 
few  hours : — "  We  had  last  Monday  the  prettiest 
ball  tl)at  ever  was  seen  nt  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt's,  in  the 
compass  of  a  silver  penny.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  four  persons,  of  which  number  fifty-five 
supped.  The  lupper-room  w^  dispersed*^  with 
tables  and  benobeSi  back  to  back,  in  the  manner 
of  an  ale-IioUie,  The  idea  soimds  ill,  but  the 
fairies  had  so  improved  upon  it,  had  so  he-gar- 
landed^  so  sxceelmeatedy  and  so  desserted  it, 
that  it  looked  like  a  vision.  I  told  her  she  could 
only  have  fed  and  stowed  so  much  company  by  a 
miracle,  and  that  when  we  were  gone  she  would 
take  up  twelve  basketsful  of  people.  The  Duchess 
of  Bedford  asked  me  before  Madame  de  Guerchy 
if  I  would  not  give  them  a  ball  at  Strawberry  ? 
Not  for  the  imiverse !  What !  turn  a  ball,  and 
dust,  and  dirt,  and  a  million  of  candles  into  my 
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charming  new  gallery !  I  said  I  could  not  flatter 
myself  that  people  would  give  themselves  the 
trouhle  of  going  eleven  miles  for  a  ball — (though  I 
believe  they  would  go  fifty).  '  Well,  then,'  said 
ahe,  *  it  shall  be  a  dinner. — *  With  all  my  heart, 
I  have  no  objection ;  but  no  ball  shall  set  its  foot 
within  my  doors.'"  A  ball  at  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry*s,  in  1164,  by  the  same  hand,  though 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  sketch  of  what  is  called  a 
character,  is  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  gene- 
ral manners :  *'  Last  Thursday  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  gave  a  ball,  opened  it  herself  with  a 
minuet,  and  danced  two  country-dances ;  as  she 
had  enjoined  every  body  to  be  with  her  by  six,  to 
sup  at  twelve,  and  go  away  directly.  .  .  The  only 
extraordinary  thing  the  duchess  did  was  to  do 
nothing  extraordinary ;  for  I  do  not  call  it  very 
mad  that,  some  pique  happening  between  her  and 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  latter  had  this  distich 
sent  to  her : — 

Come  with  a  whittle,  and  come  with  a  call ; 
Come  with  a  good*will,  or  come  not  at  all.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
do  not  border  a  little  upon  Moorfields.  The  gal- 
lery where  they  danced  was  very  cold.  Lord  Lorn, 
George  Selwyn,  and  I  retired  into  a  little  room, 
and  sat  comfortably  by  the  lire.  The  duchess 
looked  in,  said  nothing,  and  sent  a  smith  to  take 
the  hinges  of  the  door  off.  We  understood  the 
hint,  and  left  the  room,  and  so  did  the  smith  the 
door.  Th» .  was  pretty  legible." 
.    Cor-J/borative  of  the  suspicion  expressed  above 


that  the  grotesque  names  of  fashionable  assemblies 
at  this  period  are  indicative  of  a  superabundance  of 
passionate  energy,  and  a  poverty  of  intellectual 
resources,  is  the  excess  to  which  the  pursuit  of 
gaming  was  carried.  Loo  was  the  prevailing 
game  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  :  Wal- 
pole  laughs  at  the  mania  for  it  in  his  usual  strain. 
He  mentions  one  noble  lady  at  whose  house  there 
had  been  deep  play  during  the  evening  preceding 
the  night  on  which  she  was  brought  to  bed,  and 
proposes  that  the  child  should  be  called  Pam-e-la. 
He  himself,  however,  did  not  escape  the  infection : 
he  was  a  favourite  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  a 
constant  member  of  her  table  for  limited  loo  at 
all  parties  where  she  was  present,  of  her  brother's 
(the  Culloden  Duke  of  Cumberland's)  table  for 
unlimited  loo  when  she  was  not  Though  a  mo- 
derate gamester,  he  mentions  having  won  at  one 
sitting  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of 
one  year's  additions  and  alterations  at  Strawberry 
Hill.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  at  present 
under  review  Faro^  or  Pharaoh ^  for  a  short  time 
gained  the  ascendency.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1781, 
Walpole  writes  from  Strawberry  Hill — "  I  came 
hither  to-day  to  get  from  Pharaoh,  for  which  mine 
is  a  rage.  I  doted  on  it  above  thirty  years  ago  ;* 
but  it  is  not  decent  to  sit  up  all  night  now  with 

*  Allusion  u  here  made  to  his  Parisian  experience.  Writiaj;  to 
Lord  Hertford,  while  that  nobleman  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  be 
says—"  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  a  match  for  Madame  de  Mire- 
poix  at  Pharaoh  to  any  hour  of  the  nifflit,  and  I  believe  did  plav 
with  her  five  nights  a  week  till  three  and  four  in  the  moniinjf  :>-bat 
till  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning— oh  1  that  is  a  little  too  much 
even  at  loo  1" 


A  Ball.    From  the  Frontisi)iece  to  Thomiison's  Country'  Dances.    1778. 
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boys  and  girls.   The  banker  d  la  mode  has  been 

demolished.    He  and  his  associate.  Sir , 

went  early  t'other  night  to  Brookes's  before 
Charles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick,  who  keep  a  bank 
there,  were  come.  But  they  soon  arrived,  attacked 
their  rivals,  broke  their  bank,  and    won  about 


ceriiatf 
4000/.      •  There,'    said    Fox,    *    so   shoWace  ,]i  jfl 
usurpers  be  served.*     He  did  still  better,  fo«i^T  V 
sent  for  his   tradesmen  and  paid   as  far  as   th^ 
money  would  go."  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
he  writes — "  My  prophecy  on  the  short  reign  of 
faro  is  verified  already.    The  bankers  find  that  all 
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the  calculated  advantages  of  the  game  do  not  ba- 
lance pinchbeck  parolis  and  debts  of  honourable 
Mfomen.  The  bankers,  I  think,  might  have  had  a 
more  generous  reason — ^the  very  bad  air  of  holding 
a  bank ;  but  this  country  is  as  hardened  against 
la  petite  morale  as  against  the  greater."  Faro^ 
however,  was  not  extinct :  on  the  12th  of  June 
he  writes — ^**  Princess  Amelia  was  at  Marlborougli 
House  last  night,  and  played  at  faro  till  twelve." 
Gibbon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holroyd  (afterwards 
Lord  ShefiBeld),  giving  an  account  of  the  rejection 
of  a  proposal  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Test 
Act  by  the  House  of  Commons,  furnishes  evidence 
that  the  gambling  spirit  which  prevailed  among 
the  higher  ranks  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  this 
period  animated  them  throughout : — **  By  the  by, 
Charles  Fox"  (who,  along  with  others  not  re- 
markable for  perfect  correctness  of  conduct,  had 
voted  against  the  motion)  "  prepared  himself  for 
that  holy  war  by  passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the 
pious  exercise  of  hazard;  his  devotion  costing  him 
only  about  50(V.  per  hour;  in  all,  11,000/. 
Gaby  lost  5000/.  This  is  from  the  best  authority. 
I  hear,  too,  but  will  not  warrant  it,  that  W.  H.,  by 
way  of  paying  his  court  to  T.  C.^  has  lost  this 
winter  12,000/."  It  has  been  Fox's  fate  to  be 
quoted  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  infatuation,  but  as  its  principal 
historian.  Mr.  Croker  says,  in  a  note  to  his  edition 
of  Boawell*s  Life  of  Johnson — "  Lord  Lauderdale 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Fox  (a  great  authority  on 
this  as  well  as  on  more  important  subjects)'  told 
him  that  the  deepest  play  he  had  ever  known  was 
between  the  year  1172  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Americiin  war.  Lord  Lauderdale  instanced  5000/. 
being  staked  on  a  single  card  at  faro." 

This  subject  conducts  us  by  a  natural  transition 
from  the  private  entertainments  of  the  higher  ranks 
to  their  public  amusements.  These  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes— the  gaieties  in  which  they 
contrived  to  exclude  all  not  belonging  to  their  own 
class  from  participation ;  and  those  to  which  other 
classes  obtained  admission,  and  where  they  were 
physically  mingled  for  the  time  in  the  ranks  of 
the  ;  aristocracy,  though  cold  politeness  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  debarred  any  familiarity. 

The  fashionable  clubs  were  one  of  the  devices 
by  which  the  gay  world  sought  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  pressure  of  parvenus.  In  the  time  of 
tlie  Tatler  and  Spectator  coffee-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  James's  seem  to  have  been  haunts 
in  which  the  courtly  were  tolerably  secured  against 
encroachment.  The  men  of  good  family,  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  the  learned  professions, 
literary  men,  and  the  more  distinguished  actors, 
their  prescriptive  appendages,  discriminated  as  they 
then  were  by  the  marked  difference  of  dress,  kept 
even  the  wealthy  citizens  at  bay.  Not  long  after 
this,  however,  the  club  at  White's  Chocolate-house, 
now  Arthur's,  appears  to  have  been  established 
somewhat  on  the  same  footing  that  the  fashionable 
clubs  of  the  present  day  continue  to  exist  upon. 
The  wines,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been  the  property  of 


the  club,  each  member  paying  to  the  general  fund 
for  what  he  himself  consumed.  A  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  throws  some  light  upon 
the  manners  of  this  club;  the  date  is  a  few  years 
antecedent  to  the  opening  of  our  ]^resent  period, 
but  not  sufficiently  remote  to  deprive  the  anecdote 
altogether  of  value  as  an  illustration;  besides,  several 
of  the  actors  survived  for  many  years  the  accession 
of  George  III. :— "  As  I  wanted  to  make  interest 
with  the  great,  I  took  a  lodging  in  St.  James's- 
street,  exactly  opposite  to  White's  Chocolate-house. 
•  . ; .  The  next  day,  as  I  was  sprinkling  some 
flower-pots  which  stood  on  very  broad  leads  un- 
der the  dining-room  window.  Colonel  Buncombe, 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
stood  filling  out  wine  and  drinking  to  me ;  so  I 
took-up  the  pen  and  ink  full  in  their  view,  and,  as 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them  except 
the  colonel,  I  sent  over  these  lines : — 

Your  rosy  win« 

Looks  blight  and  flne, 
But  \H  it  doM  not  cheer  me : 

The  oanae  I  gueM 

If  tiirely  thU, 
The  bottle  U  aot  uear  me. 

You  show  that  sight 

To  give  delight. 
If  I  may  truly  judge  ye : 

Bat  wonlii  ve  move 

My  wit  or  love, 
I  beg.  Sir,  I  may  pledge  ye. 

Lord  Winchelsea  bade  the  colonel  send  me  all  the 
wine  in  the  house :  '  Ah !  (said  the  colonel)  that 
might  injure  her  health,  but  I  will  send  her  one 
bottle  of  Burgundy  to  cheer  her  spirits.*  Accord- 
ingly the  waiter  brought  it;  the  noblemen  all 
gathered  to  the  window;  so  he  filled  me  out  a 
glass,  which,  making  them  a  low  reverence,  I 
drank  and  retired."  The  growing  decorum  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  put  an  end  to  this  publicity 
of  gallantry ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  in  va- 
rious private  letters  which  have  been  published, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  wit  in  the  most  success- 
fiil  jeux  (Vesprit  preserved  in  the  "  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit"  (Debrett,  1786),  that  the  tone 
of  conversation  which  this  incident  leads  us  to 
attribute  to  the  gentlemen  who  figure  in  it  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  we  have 
now  in  hand.  What  has  been  said  above  on  the 
subject  of  gaming  shows  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried  in  these  resorts.  Early  in  the  present 
reign  Horace  Walpole  and  some  of  his  associates 
were  at  the  trouble  to  emblazon  satirical  coats  of 
arms  for  the  two  clubs  at  White's,  in  which  the 
dice-box  makes  a  prominent  figure,  and  to  circu- 
late an  engraving  of  them.  The  principal  clubs 
of  this  period  were  Arthur's,  White's,  Brookes's, 
Boodle's,  and  Almack's.  A  few  of  them  con- 
tracted a  political  tinge,  but  the  greater  number 
continued  mere  resorts  for  the  leisure  of  such  as 
were  received  into  the  company  of  the  upper 
classes. 

A  similar  exclusive  character  was  conferred 
upon  subscription-baUs.  The  most  celebrated 
locale  of  these  amusements  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  reign  was  in  Soho,  and  at  that  time 
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the  establishment  was  presided  -over  by  Mrs. 
Cornelv.  In  1165  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  the  rival  rooms  of  Almack,  the  name  of 
which  has  since  become  a  synonyme  for  the  ex- 
clusive assemblies  of  the  fashionable  world.  Ho* 
race  Walpole  writes  on  the  14th  of  February 
in  that  year : — "  The  new  assembly-room  at 
Almack's  was  opened  the  night  before  last,  and, 
they  say,  is  very  magnificent,  but  it  was  empty : 
half  the  town  is  ill  with  colds,  and  many  were 
afraid  to  go,  as  the  house  is  scarcely  built  yet. 
Almack  advertised  that  it  was  built  with  hot 
bricks  and  boiling  water :  think  what  a  rage  there 
must  be  for  public  places  if  this  notice,  instead  of 
terrifying,  could  *araw  anybody  thither.  They 
tell  me  the  ceilings  were  dropping  with  wet; — but 
can  you  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  there — ^nay,  had  had  a  levee 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  opera  before  the 
assembly !  There  is  a  vast  flight  of  steps,  and  he 
was  forced  to  rest  two  or  three  times.  If  he  dies 
of  it — and  how  should  he  not  ? — it  will  sound  very 
silly  when  Hercules  or  Theseus  asks  him  what  he 
died  of,  to  reply,  '  I  caught  my  death  on  a  damp 
staircase  at  a  new  club-room.*  *'  An  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street,  to  keep  it  an  exclusive 
Ranelagh.  Gibbon  writes  to  Mr.  Holroyd  from 
Boodle^s  Club  in  February,  1172—"  The  Pan- 
theon, whence  the  gentlemen  'proprietors  exclude 
all  beauty  unless  unspotted  and  immaculate  (tauto- 
logical this,  by  the  by) .  The  gentlemen  proprietors^* 
on  the  other  hand,  are  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
leopard  beauties.  Advertising  challenges  have 
passed  between  the  two  factions,  and  a  bloody 
battle  is  expected  on  Wednesday  night.  Apropos^ 
the  Pantheon,  in  point  of  ennui  and  magnificence, 
is  the  wonder  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the 
British  empire."  Walpole's  account  of  "a  sub- 
scription-ball for  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick at  Carlisle  House,  Soho,  made  chiefiy  bv  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Grafton,"  lets  us  know 
how  these  affairs  were  managed  in  his  day  :— 
**  The  ball  last  night  was  most  magnificent :  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  subscribed  at  five  guineas 
each,  and  each  had  three  tickets.  All  the  beauties 
in  town  were  there — that  is  of  rank — for  there  was 
no  bad  company.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
there  too,  and  the  hereditary  prince  so  pleased, 
and  in  such  spirits,  that  he  staid  till  five  in 
the  morning."  Gibbon  mentions  a  subscription 
masquerade  at  the  Pantheon  which  cost  the  sub- 
scribers 5000/.,  and  of  which  the  historian  of  tl\e 
"  Decline  and  Fall"  writes  in  rather  languid  spi- 
rits the  morning  after  the  show.  He  calls  it 
"  above  par"  in  point  of  magnificence,  and  "  be- 
low par"  in  point  of  humour. 

The  places  of  resort  and  amusement  at  which 
the  aristocracy  were  elbowed  by  those  whom  they 
contrived  to  exclude  from  their  select  assemblies 
were,  the  Opera,  the  Theatres,  the  Academy's  exhi- 
bition, Ranelagh,  Vauxhall ;  and,  notwithstanding 

*  Perhapt  amUprlntJor  (he  gentkmtn  fUM-ptoprietori. 


the  attempt  to  preserve  it  for  their  own  exclusive 
enjoyment,  the  Pantheon.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  lectures — such  as  those  of  Sheridan  on 
oratory — became  a  fashionable  amusement.  The 
lectures  of  Sheridan  are  those  of  which  we  have 
the  most  specific  accounts ;  but  some  passages  in 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson  recorded  by  Bos- 
well  seem  to  imply  that  even  then  the  practice  of 
popular  lecturing  had  been  carried  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Of  the  Opera,  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  ought  not  to  have  been  classed 
with  the  places  of  entertainment  exclusively  re- 
served for  the  upper  classes.  The  high  prices, 
the  foreign  character  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  entrepreneur  being  supported 
by  a  large  guarantee-fund,  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
scription, kept  its  frequenters  tolerably  segregated 
from  the  vulgar:  there  was,  however,  chiefly 
among  the  cathedral  foundations  an  accomplished 
musical  public  in  England,  not  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  them  the  Opera  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  render  it  in  some  sort  a  neu- 
tral ground  .for  the  high  and  middle  classes  to 
meet  upon.  The  furor  for  the  Opera  and  iu 
singers  scarcely  amounted  to  the  same  pitch  of  ex- 
travagance as  when  a  lady  is  recorded  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  One  God,  one  Farinelli !"  the  enthu- 
siasm, however,  still  ran  pretty  high.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  appears  in  one  of  the  periodical 
papers  for  March,  1765 : — *•  Signor  Mauzoli,  the 
Italian  singer  at  the  Haymarket,  got  no  less,  afler 
payii[ig  all  charges  of  every  kind,  by  his  benefit 
last  week  than  1000  guineas.  This,  added  to  a 
sum  of  1500  which  he  has  already  saved,  and  the 
remaining  profits  of  the  season,  is  surely  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  British  generosity.  One  particu'- 
lor  lady  complimented  the  singer  with  a  200/.  bill 
for  a  single  ticket  on  that  occasion."  A  new 
opera  by  Bach,  produced  in  1765,  was  so  crowded 
that  there  were  ladies  standing  behind  the  scenes 
during  the  whole  performance.  A  visit  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  Opera  in  January,  1764, 
attracted  "  a  crowd  not  to  be  described  ;  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  Lady  Denbigh,  Lady  Scarbo* 
rough,  and  others,  sat  on  chairs  between  the 
scenes :  the  doors  of  the  fi'ont  boxes  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  passages  were  all  filled  to  the  back 
of  the  stairs ;  nay,  women  of  fashion  stood  on  the 
very  stairs  till  eight  at  night."  The  audience  was 
occasionally  boisterous ;  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Horace  Walpole,  that  on  one  occasion  "  the 
dancers  were  not  only  hissed,  as  truly  they  deserved 
to  be,  but  the  gallery,  d  la  Drury  Lane^  cried  out 
*  Off!  off! '  "  A  scene  which  occurred  in  the  pit 
of  the  Opera,  at  the  time  that  the  public  mind  was 
excited  on  account  of  the  dismission  of  military 
officers  for  voting  against  government  on  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  arrest  of  Wilkes,  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  considerable  degree  of  grossierHe 
among  the  upper  ranks  : — •*  Last  Saturday  Lord 
Comwallis  and  ,Lord  Allen  came  drunk  to  the 
Opera:  the  former  went  up  to  Rigby  in  the  pit, 
and  told  him  in  direct  words  that  Lord  Sandwich 
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was  B  pickpocket.  Then  Lord  Allen,  with  looks 
and  gestureB  no  less  expressive,  advanced  close  to 
him,  and  repeating  this  again  in  the  passage, 
would  have  provoked  a  quarrel  if  George  We«t 
had  not  carried  him  away  by  force.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  the  next  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  made  an 
apology  to  Rigby  for  his  behaviour,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  so  complaisant." 

The  frequent  riots  which  occurred  in  the 
theatres  during  this  period  indicate  a  turbulent 
and  domineering  temper  pervading  society.  The 
tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  performers  were 
obliged  to  sacriBce  every  manly  feeling  is  discre- 
ditable to  the  society  which  could  enforce  such 
abject  submission.  This  observation  of  course 
applies  to  the  heterogeneous  crowd  assembled 
within  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  rather  than  to  the 
class  of  society  whose  manners  are  the  immediate 
subject  of  remark :  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  boxes  were  less  turbulent  or  overbearing 
on  such  occasions  than  other  parts  of  the  house. 
The  works  of  art  in  which  society  takes  pleasure 
reflect  light  upon  its  intellectual  character,  tastes, 
and  moral  habits.  The  dramatic  productions  of 
this  period  which  were  successful  at  their  first 
performance,  and  retained  possession  of  the  stage, 
although,  as  possessed  of  more  vitality  than  the 
common  run  of  such  productions,  they  must  be 
supposed  to  be  above  par  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  must  still  have  such  a  resemblance  to  their 
less  successful  rivals  as  we  remark  in  the  features 
of  men  and  women  of  genius  to  their  more  stolid 
relations.  This  age,  though  not  distinguished  by 
one  of  those  dramatic  authors  who  occur  only  once 
in  the  annals  of  a  nation's  literature,  had  authors  of 
merit  in  this  line  sufficient  to  vindicate  their  con- 
temporaries from  the  charge  of  wanting  taste  or 
contentedly  patronising  mere  inanity.  Omitting 
works  of  the  verv  highest  class,  the  comedies  of 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  are  entitled  to  rank  with 
any  that  have  come  after  them.  The  most  important 
feature  in  these  plays,  however,  as  serving  to  reflect 
light  on  the  character  of  the  age,  is  their  superior 
purity  to  those  of  our  earlier  dramatists.  Although 
the  best  of  the  old  free-speaking  comedies  still 
kept  the  stage,  the  grossest  of  Uieir  pruriencies 
were  from  time  to  time  weeded  out  by  the  hands 
of  Garrick  and  others,  and  the  new  plays  were, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  some  of  Footers,  free 
from  licentious  words  and  actions.  This  fact,  when 
viewed  in  combination  with  the  salaciousness  of  no 
inconsiderable  a  portion  of  the  printed  wit  of  the 
day,  is  important  as  serving;  to  mark  the  exact  stage 
in  the  transition  from  the  broad  licence  of  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  preciseness,  bordering  per- 
haps upon  excess,  of  our  own,  which  that  time  nad 
attained.  The  age  had  become  so  sensible  of  the 
ugliness  of  indecent  conversation,  that  it  was 
ashamed  to  hear  repeated  aloud  in  public  what  it 
could  read,  and  confess  to  have  read,  without 
shame  in  the  closet :  although  not  startled  by  the 
fainter  images  of  sensual  vice  which  words  can  con- 
vey, it  shrunk  from  their  embodiment  on  the  stage. 


At  the  Opera  and  the  theatres  the  boxes  enable 
each  party  to  keep  itself  aloof  from  others  j  at  the 
other  places  of  public  resort,  enumerated  above,  the 
company  is  more  confusedly  mixed.  The  few  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings,  precursors  of  the  Academy,  re- 
ceived considerable  encouragement,  and  the  Aca- 
demy's exhibitions  were  triumphantly  successful. 
"  On  Monday,"  writes  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
or  May-day,  1703,  "  if  I  am  told  truth,  were  re- 
ceived at  the  door  190/.  for  the  admission  of  3800 
spectators.  Suppose  the  show  open  ten  hours  and 
spectators  staying  one  with  another  each  an  hour, 
the  room  never  had  fewer  than  380  jostling  against 
each  other."  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he 
resumes  the  subject : — "  The  exhibition  prospers 
so  nmch  that  Sir  Joshua  says  it  will  maintain  the 
academy  :  he  estimates  the  probable  amount  at 
3000/.'*  Ranelagh  and  Yauxnall  were  heirlooms 
from  the  preceding  age.  A  lively  account  given 
by  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Vauxhall  by  Lady  Caroline  Peters- 
ham and  a  party  of  which  he  was  one,  con- 
veys a  tolerably  accurate  impression  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  frequenters  of  these  places  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
some  incidental  notices  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mary 
Robinson  afford  the  same  service  for  the  close  of 
the  present  period.  Walpole's  heroines  are  cu- 
riously characterised  by  defiance  of  vulgar  opinion : 
strong  in  their  nobility,  they  seem  to  regard  the 
gaze  and  comments  of  the  vulgar  no  more  than  a 
man  might  the  curiosity  of  monkeys.  Walpole 
and  his  party  mustered  on  the  mall  m  St.  James's 
Park,  then  took  boat,  **  paraded  some  time  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  at  last  debarked  at  Vauxhall :" 
"  there,"  he  continues,  **  if  we  pleased,  we  might 
have  had  the  vivacity  of  our  party  increased  by  a 
quarrel ;  for  a  Mrs.  Loyd,  who  is  supposed  tu  be 
married  to  Lord  Haddington,  seeing  the  two  girls 
following  Lady  Petersham  and  Miss  Ashe,  said 
aloud,  *  Poor  girls,  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  in  such 
bad  company.'  Miss  Sparre,  who  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  the  fun  of  seeing  a  duel, — a  thing  which, 
though  she  is  fifteen,  she  never  has  been  so  lucky 
as  to  see, — took  due  pains  to  make  Lord  March  re- 
sent this ;  but  he,  who  is  very  lively  and  agreeable, 
laughed  her  out  of  this  charming  frolic  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  humour.  Here  we  picked  up  l^ord 
Granby,  arrived  drunk  from  Jenny's  Whim,  where, 
instead  of  going  to  old  Strafford's  catacombs  to 
make  honourable  love,  he  had  dined  with  Lady 
Fanny,  and  left  her  and  eight  other  women  and 
four  other  men  playing  at  brag.  He  would  fain 
have  made  over  his  honourable  love  on  any  terms 
to  Miss  Beauclerk,  who  is  very  modest,  and  did  not 
know  what  at  all  to  do  with  his  whispers  and  his 
hands.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Sparre, 
who  was  very  well  disposed  to  receive  both,  but  the 
tide  of  Champagne  turned,  he  hiccuped  at  the  re- 
flection of  his  marriage  (of  which  he  is  wondrous 
sick))  and  only  proposed  to  the  girl  to  shut  them- 
selves up  and  rail  at  the  world  for  three  weeks.  If 
all  the  adventures  don't  conclude  as  you  expect  in 
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the  banning  of  a  paragraph,  you  mnst  not  won* 
der,  for  I  am  not  making  a  history,  but  relating 
one  strictly  as  it  happened,  and  I  think  with  full 
entertainment  enough  to  content  you.  At  last  we 
assembled  in  our  booth.  Lady  Caroline  in  the  front, 
with  the  vizor  of  her  hat  erect,  and  looking  glo- 
riously jolly  and  handsome.  She  had  fetched  my 
brother  Orford  from  the  next  box,  where  he  was 
enjoying  himself  with  his  petite  particy  to  help  us 
to  mince  chickens.  We  minced  seven  chickens 
into  a  china  dish,  which  Lady  Caroline  stewed  over 
a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter  and  a  flaggon  of 
water,  stirring  and  rattling  and  laughing,  and  we 
every  minute  expecting  to  have  the  dish  fly  about 
our  ears.  She  had  brought  Betty  the  fruit-girl 
with  hampers  of  strawberries  and  cherries  (June) 
from  Rogers's,  and  made  her  wait  upon  us,  and 
then  made  her  sup  by  us  at  a  little  table.  The  con- 
versation was  no  less  lively  than  the  whole  trans- 
action. In  short  the  whole  air  of  our  party  was 
sufficient,  as  you  will  easily  imagine,  to  take  up  the 
whole  attention  of  the  garden,  so  much  so  that 
from  eleven  o'clock  till  half-an-hour  after  one  we 
had  the  whole  concourse  round  our  booth:  at  last 
they  came  into  the  little  gardens  of  each  booth  on 
the  side  of  ours,  when  Harry  Vane  took  up  a  bum- 
per and  drank  their  healths,  and  was  proceeding 
to  treat  them  with  still  greater  freedom.  It  was 
three  o'clock  before  we  got  home." 

The  adventure  at  Vauxhall  narrated  by  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson brings  the  scene  before  us : — "  The  night 
was  warm  and  the  gardens  crowded ;  we  supped 
in  the  circle  which  has  the  statue  of  Handel  in  the 
centre.  The  hour  growing  late,  or  rather  early  in 
the  morning,  our  company  dispersed,  and  no  one 
remained  except  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  myself;  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  near  the 
orchestra ;  a  crowd  had  assembled,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen were  quarrelling  furiously.  Mr.  Robihson 
and  Fitzgerald  ran  out  of  the  box,  I  rose  to  follow 
them,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  throng,  and  I  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  resume  my  place,  which  I  had 
just  quitted,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  their  finding 
me  in  safety.  In  a  moment  Fitzgerald  returned. 
*  Robinson,'  said  he,  *  is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the 
entrance-door;  he  thought  you  had  quitted  the 
box.'  ...  I  took  his  arm  and  we  ran  hastily  to- 
wards the  entrance-door  on  the  Vauxhall  road.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  not  there ;  we  proceeded  to  look  for 
our  carriage ;  it  stood  at  some  distance.  I  was 
alarmed  and  bewildered.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  hurried 
me  along.  *  Don't  be  uneasy,  we  shall  certainly 
find  him,'  said  he,  ^  for  I  left  him  here  not  five 
minutes  ago.'  As  he  spoke  he  stopped  abruptly  : 
a  servant  opened  a  chaise  door,  tl&ere  were  four 
horses  harnessed  to  it ;  and  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps  on  the  side  of  the  footpath  I  plainly  per- 
ceived a  pistol  in  the  pocket  of  the  door  that  was 
open.  I  drei¥  back.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  placed  his 
arm  round  my  waist,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  me 
up  the  step  of  the  chaise;  the  servant  watching  at 
a  little  distance.  I  resisted,  and  inquired  what  he 
meant  by  such  conduct;  his  hand  trembled  exces- 


sively while  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  Robinson  can 
but  fight  me.'  I  was  horrified  beyond  all  expres- 
sion :  I  made  him  loose  his  hold,  and  ran  towards 
the  entrance 'door.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  now  perceived 
Mr.  Robinson.  •  Here  he  comes !'  exclaimed  be 
with  an  easy  nonchalance  ;  *  we  had  found  the  wrong 
carriage,  Mr.  Robinson ;  we  hare  been  looking 
after  you,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  is  terrified  beyond 
all  description.' "  But  supercilious  people  of  rank, 
like  Lady  Petersham,  and  adventurers  like  Mrs. 
Robinson  and  her  husband,  were  not  the  only 
frequenters  of  Vauxhall,  Ranela^h,  and  the  Pan- 
theon. From  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  we  learn 
that  the  two  latter  were  favourite  haunts  of  the 
author  of  the  Rambler.  To  the  assertion  that 
there  was  not  half-a-guinea's  worth  of  pleasure  in 
seeing  Ranelagh,  he  replied — "  But  there  is  half- 
a-guinea's  worth  of  inferiority  to  other  people  in  not 
having  seen  it."  We  have  seen  above  that  Gibbon 
found  the  Pantheon  rather  dispiriting. 

While  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  brought 
into  physical  collision  in  public  places,  another 
common  ground  upon  which  they  might  meet  on 
better  terms  was  springing  into  existence.  **  About 
this  time,"  says  Boswell  in  1781,  *'  it  was  much 
the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have  evening  assem- 
blies, where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  con- 
versation with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  please.  Those  societies  were 
denominated  bluestocking  clubs,  the  origin  of 
which  title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  those  societies  was  Mr.  Stillingfieet,  whose 
dress  was  'remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it 
was  observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such 
was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation  that  his  ab- 
sence was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  *  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stock- 
ings;' and  then  by  degrees  the  title  was  esta- 
blished." Mrs.  Montagu  was  installed  the  Blue 
Queen.  The  blue-stocking  parties — now  a  fami- 
liar name — were  then  a  novelty.  Miss  Monkton, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Cork,  used,  we  are  told,  "  to 
have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mo- 
ther. Lady  Gal  way."  But  it  is  in  Pennington's 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter  that  we  find  the  most 
detailed  account  of  a  blue-stocking  soiree  about  the 
year  1778.  "  Mrs.  Vesey  had  the  almost  magic 
art  of  putting  all  her  company  at  their  ease  %Yithout 
the  least  appearance  of  design.  There  was  no 
formal  circle  to  petrify  an  unfortunate  stranger  on 
his  entrance ;  no  rules  of  conversation  to  observe ; 
no  holding  forth  of  one,  to  his  o^n  distress  and  the 
stupifying  of  his  audience ;  no  reading  of  his  works 
by  the  author.  The  company  naturally  broke  into 
little  groupes,  perpetually  varying  and  changing. 
Nor  was  it  absolutely  necessary  even  to  talk  sense. 
There  was  no  bar  to  harmless  mirth  and  gaiety : 
and,  while  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  in  one  comer  held 
forth  on  the  moral  duties,  in  another  two  or  three 
young  people  might  be  talking  of  the  fashions  and 
the  Opera ;  and  in  a  third  Lord  Orford  (then  Mr, 
Horace  Walpole)  might  be  amusing  a  little  group 
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with  his  lively  wit  and  intelligent  conversation. 
Now  and  then  perhaps  Mrs.  Vesey  might  call  the 
attention  to  some  circumstance  of  news,  politics, 
and  literature  of  peculiar  importance  ;  or  perhaps 
to  an  anecdote  or  interesting  account  of  some  per- 
son known  to  the  company  in  general"  These 
parties  furnish  a  natural  transition  hy  which  to 
pass  from  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy  to  those 
of  the  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  portion  of  the  population  designated  hy  this 
sufficiently  vague  denomination  increases  in  num- 
bers, and  exercises  more  influence  in  contri- 
buting to  give  a  tone  to  society,  according  as  a 
nation  advances  in  wealth  and  general  civiliza- 
tion.* It  has  heen  said  to  comprehend  in  Great 
Britain  "  the  poorer  gentry,  lawyers,  medical 
men,  inferior  clergy,  literary  men,  merchants, 
artists,  manufacturers,  notaries,  shopkeepers."  The 
line  of  demarcation,  as  has  heen  already  observed, 
between  the  middle  and  upper  classes  is  difficult  to 
draw  in  practice,  and  it  wul  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  line  which  separates  the  former  from  the  lower 
classes  is  still  more  difficult  to  detect.  In  the  gross, 
however,  the  distinction  between  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  is  still  pretty  strongly  marked,  and 
in  the  period  at  present  under  review  the  contrast 
was  even  harsh.  The  difference  between  the  tone 
of  Lord  Chatham's  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume.  Colonel  Barr^,  or  General  Conway,  and 
those  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckford  or  Mr.  Sawbridge, 
shows  how  powerful  the  feeling  of  caste  still  was. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  morgue 
ariitocralique  is  expressed  with  more  unconscious 
intensity  in  those  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  his 
correspondents  of  the  upper  classes  in  which  he 
sneers  at  the  citizens,  or  in  one  or  two  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Zouch  and  odiers,  in  which  he  pa- 
tronisingly  affects  to  waive  his  rank.  A  title  was 
not  necessary  to  render  a  man  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  birth  was  nevertheless  the  only 
mode  of  initiation  into  its  freemasonry.  The  class 
treated  with  civility  by  the  aristocracy,  yet  kept  in 
constant  remembrance  of  its  inferiority  by  a  cold 
civility  of  manner,  presented,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  diversified  pursuits  of  the  individuals 
composing  it  —  from  their  incompatible  tastes 
prompting  them  to  segregate  themselves  into  a 
number  of  isolated  coteries— and  from  the  con- 
stant intermingling  of  the  individuals  belonging  to 
different  sections,  rendered  inevitable  by  busi- 
ness pursuits,  a  strange  medley  of  incongruous 
associates  alternately  attracting  and  repelling  each 
other. 

A  list  of  the  friends  and  familiar  associates  of  Dr. 
Johnson  furnishes  a  lively  idea  of  the  variety  of 
characters  who  might  have  been  mixed  together  at 
this  time  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  middle-class 
society :  some  of  them  properly  belong  to  the  upper 
classes,  yet,  as  they  mingled  with  those  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  on  a  familiar  footing,  they  could 
not  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  picture  incom- 
plete. There  were  of  this  foreign  admixture, — Lord 
Orrery,  Lord  Lucan,  a  bishop  or  two,  Mr.  Top- 
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ham  Beauderk,  and  some  others  of  the  same  class. 
Then  came  Mr.  Thrale,  a  brewer,  but  a  man  of 
Oxford  education,  and  a  member  of  parliament ;  and 
Mrs.  Macaidey,  sister  of  Mr.  Sawbridge  ;  the  lead- 
ing booksellers  and  printers ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Nollekins,  Bumey,  Hawkins,  Burke,  Garrick, 
Groldsmith,  and  other  artists  and  authors ;  Warren 
Hastings,  Lord  Clive,  and  other  fortunate  adven- 
turers from  the  East  Indies ;  lawyers  and  clergy- 
men ;  Dr.  Bathurst  and  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant  on 
Tower-hill;  Mr.  Diamond,  apothecary  in  Cork- 
street,  Burlington-gardens ;  Mrs.  Gardiner,  "  wife 
of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in  the 
learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman;"  his  humble 
friend  Levett,  and  others  of  this  lowest  class  of 
the  middle  classes.  A  few  traits  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  those  subdivisions  of  the  middle  classes, 
selected  from  Bosweli  and  other  contemporary  au- 
thorities, will  supply  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  cul- 
tivation and  habits  which  must  have  pervaded  so 
miscellaneous  an  assortment. 

Of  the  class  to  which  the  Thrales,  Sawbridges, 
and  Beckfords  belonged,  Mrs.  Bumey  informed 
Bosweli  that  she  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  An 
English  merchant  is  a  new  species  of  gentleman." 
Mr.  Croker  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion, 
and  instances  '*  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  *  who  were 
princes,'  the  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Greshams  of 
England."  The  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  mer- 
chant, which  does  not  accurately  describe  the  class 
to  which  Johnson  referred.  The  merchant-princes 
of  Tyre  are  still  represented  in  our  days  by  the 
Arab  merchant  who  guided  Denham  and  his  com- 
panions across  the  African  desert  to  Bomou,  the 
brave,  grasping,  intelligent  adventurer  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  nation,  who,  in  pursuit  of  gain,  mingles 
with  still  more  barbarous  tribes,  and,  in  order  to 
guard  his  property  and  person,  must  combine  with 
the  speculating  tadents  of  the  merchant,  the  versa- 
tility, promptitude,  and  resolution  of  the  warrior  and 
diplomatist.  The  Medici  were  varieties  *of  the 
same  class  existing  in  a  more  highly  civilised  but 
anarchical  society ;  and  the  old  English  merchant, 
as  far  as  was  possible  in  a  powerful  and  settled  mo- 
narchy, approached  to  the  character  of  the  Medici. 
The  great  merchants  in  this  acceptation  of  the 
word  have  always  belonged  more  to  the  aristocracy 
than  to  the  unprivileged  classes.  The  men  referred 
to  by  Johnson,  although  not  exclusivelv  English, 
have  been  more  numerous  and  influential  here  than 
in  any  other  coimtry.  They  are  the  great  capitalists 
where  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  prosecuting 
a  mechanical  trade  upon  a  large  scale.  Wealth 
has  a  necessary  tendency  to  give  a  certain  elevation 
of  character  to  its  possessor ;  men  are  soon  sati- 
ated with,  or  destroyed  by,  mere  sensual  indul- 
gence, and  the  wealthy  man  is  driven  by  his  crav- 
ing for  enjoyment  to  seek  it  in  parade  and  ostenta- 
tion, or  in  intellectual  pursuits.  In  the  case  of  a 
hereditary  aristocracy  familiarity  with  the  art  of 
ruling,  in  the  case  of  great  merchants  the  extent 
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and  variety  of  their  tpeculations,  develope  some  of 
the  highest  intellectual  powers.  In  the  case  of  a 
fortune  attained  hy  mere  mechanical  pursuits  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case :  such  pursuits  may  make  men,  though  even  this 
not  necessarily,  able  chemists^  and  masters  of  phy- 
sical science,  but  they  do  not  make  liberal  and  high- 
minded  men.  They  have  a  tendency  to  keep  them 
mere  citizens  in  the  disparagiug  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  older  English  writers.  And,  in 
proportion  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  such 
hands  renders  them  of  consequence  among  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  have  they  a  tendency  to  vulgarise 
these  classes. 

Thrale's  family  was  a  favourable  specimen  of 
this  class.     His  business  had  been  established  by 
his  father,  who,  according  to  Boswell,  **  was  most 
remarkable  for  the  libenJity  with  which  he  used 
his  riches."   ^'  He  gave  his  son  and  daughters,"  says 
this  writer,   '*  the  best  education.     The  esteem 
which  his  good  conduct  procured  him  from  the 
nobleman  who  had  married  his  master's  daughter 
made  him  be  treated  with  much  attention ;  and  his 
son,  both  at  school  and  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
associated  with  young  men  of  the  first  rank.     His 
allowance  from  his  father  after  he  left  college  was 
splendid — ^not  less  than  a  thousand  a-year.     This, 
in  a  man  who  had  risen  aa  old  Thrale  did,  was  a 
very  extraordinary  instance   of  generosity.      He 
used  to  say,  ^  If  this  young  dug  does  not  hnd  so 
much  after  I  am  gone  as  he  expects,  let  him  re- 
member that  he  has  had  a  great  deal  in  my  own 
time.'     The  son,  though  in  affluent  circumstances, 
had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  father's 
trade,  which  was  of  such  extent,  that  I  remember 
he  once  told  me,  he  would  not  quit  it  for  an  annuity 
of  ten  thousand  a-year :  *•  Not,'  said  he,  ^  that  I 
get  ten  thousand  a-year  by  it,  but  it  is  an  estate  to 
a  family.' "     Mr.  Thrale,  as  appears  from  the  no- 
tices of  him  that  occur  in  the  biographers  of  John- 
son, was  a  man  who  retained  to  the  last  a  consider- 
able degree  of  the  literary  tastes  he  acquired  at  the 
university,  but  who  was  at  the  same  time  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  a  degree  that  even 
bis  strenuous  activity  as  a  huntsman  could  not 
counteract.     His  lady,  without  the  solid  learning 
which  Johnson  attributed  to  her,  was  accomplished 
and  clever.     Their  residence  at  Streatham  differed 
in  no  visible  respect  from  the  residence  of  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman  of  Uterary  habits.     The  ladies' 
town  parties  were  on  the  footing  of  the  blue- stock- 
ing conversazione ;  Johnson  took  credit  to  himself 
for  inducing  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  did  not  allow  cards 
at  her  assemblies,  to  substitute  light  collations  in- 
stead of  mere  talk.     But  the  Barrettis,  Piozzis, 
and  others  of  that  class,  who  formed  such  a  large 
ingredient  of  the  parties,  lead  to  the  inference  that, 
with  all  their  wealth,  the  Thrales  were  obliged  to 
court  the  society  of  those  who  on  the  strength  of 
their  talents  and  amusing  powers  were  admitted  to 
a  precarious  familiarity  with  the  great,  in  order  to 
raise  their  entertainments  above  the  mere  citizen 
character.  The  difference  between  the  line  of  their 


society  and  that  in  which  Horace  Walpole  moved  is 
easily  discernible. 

The  glimpses  which  Boswell's  memoirs  afford  us 
of  the  interior  economy  of  the  booksellers,  Dilly  and 
Davies,  give  us  some  notion  of  the  manners  of  the 
substantial  citizen.  The  Dillys  seem  to  have 
been  wealthy,  and  in  consequence  their  private  re- 
sidence, though  attached  to  their  place  of  business, 
is  so  completely  kept  distinct  from  it,  that  the 
visiters  are  not  reminded  of  the  conjunction.  In 
their  house,  however,  we  are  frequently  reminded 
that  we  are  within  Temple-bar,  and  that  the  dii- 
tinction  between  the  regions  of  the  east  and  west  of 
that  barrier,  so  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  Richard- 
son, still  existed.  When  Johnson,  afler  inquiring 
who  different  persons  at  a  party  at  Dilly's  were, 
adds,  as  his  eye  rested  upon  Wilkes,  *^  and  the 
gentleman  in  lace?"  we  fed  at  once  the  visible  dis- 
tinction which  still  existed  between  the  resident  at 
the  court-end  of  the  town  and  the  citizen.  At 
Davies's  house  the  connexion  with  business  is  more 
obtrusive  :  the  dinner  parlour  communicates  with 
the  shop  by  a  glass  door«  And  this  custom  we 
learn  from  a  variety  of  sources  was  almost  univer- 
sal among  even  wealthy  retail  dealers. 

The  bookseller,  however,  is  not  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  tradesman;  his  literary  connexions  have  an 
influence  on  his  tastes  and  habits.  Of  the  class  of 
shopkeepers  who  might  have  accumulated  from 
6000/.  to  10,000/.  Johnson  speaks  with  great  aspe- 
rity ;  and  their  manners  are  a  favourite  topic  of 
ridicule  with  the  wits  of  the  time.  That  there  was 
considerable  temptation  to  speak  of  them  in  this 
strain  is  probable  enough ;  yet  even  the  sarcasms 
against  them  are  at  times  indicative  of  some- 
thing that  might  have  commanded,  if  not  respect, 
at  least  encouragement.  The  numerous  boarding- 
schools  around  London  for  the  education,  of  the 
daughters  of  this  class  were  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  sarcastic.  In  their  ridicule  of  the  mistakes  of 
a  class  seeking  for  the  first  time  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  even  for  its  female  members, 
they  forgot  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  cultivated  mind  was  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  it  is  the  universal  destiny  of  man 
to  blunder  into  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true. 
Envy  at  the  superior  wealth  of  the  citizen — a  con- 
temptible chagrin  at  feeling  the  ^'  toe  of  the  pea- 
sant gall  the  kibe  of  the  courtier"  —  not  un fre- 
quently lent  point  and  energy  to  the  sarcasm.  The 
misdirected  effort  which  provoked  the  satire,  and 
might  as  frequently  be  prompted  by  mere  vanity  aa 
a  better  motive,  and  the  satire  which  frightened 
the  blunderers  out  of  a  wrong  path,  were  the  mere 
explosion  of  spleen ;  and  yet  between  them  good 
was  accomplished.  The  extent,  however,  to  which 
the  want  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  to  the  temptations  of  mere  sensual  plea- 
sure, prevailed  among  this  subordinate  class  of 
notcoeaux  richeM  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
whose  reading  has  extended  to  the  records  of  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  period.  There  af^  inci- 
dents mentioned  there  which  lend  probability  £lf^fi 
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dullest  and  grossett  piece  of  profligacy  in  the  thea- 
trical literature  of  the  age  of  Charles  II. 

The  grades  of  the  middle  class  hitherto  noticed  are 
those  to  the  members  of  which  the  predicate  of 
steadiness  is  more  especially  applicable.  They  are 
the  individuals  who,  bom  in  a  numerous  society, 
have  all  their  life  been  exposed  to  its  prying  gaze, 
and  have  never  emerged  from  it  into  other  relations. 
The  fear  of  censure  was  with  them  a  substitute  for 
high  principle :  the  routine  habits  of  their  life  ren* 
dered  conformity  to  the  opinions  of  the  world  easy 
to  them.  In  competent  circumstances,  their  tempta- 
tions to  glaring  departures  from  honourable  dealing 
were  trifling  or  infrequent  But  many  were  con- 
stantly adopted  into  this  body  who  had  not  been  bom 
in  it,  and  who  in  their  earlier  career  had  acquired 
marked  peculiarities  of  character.  Men  who,  like 
Johnson,  had  walked  the  streets  all  night  with  Savage 
for  want  of  a  lodging  to  retire  to— or  slept  on  bulk- 
heads with  Derrick  before  he  succeeded  Nash  as 
arbiter  eUffantiarum  at  Bath— could  never  subside 
entirely  into  the  smooth  citizen.  The  military  or 
civilian  adventurer  irom  the  East — the  slave-drivers 
from  the  West, — retained  even  in  London  much  of 
the  habits  they  acquired  while  toiling  for  a  fortune. 
The  portrait  painter,  one  half  the  merit  of  whose 
success  consists  in  pleasing  his  sitters,  contracted  a 
courtly  urbanity.  The  actor  has  in  all  ages  been 
a  chartered  libertine :  allowed  even  in  the  city  to 
lead  without  serious  censure  a  scrambling  life,  al- 
ternately in  luxury  and  destitution.  It  was  such 
ingredients  as  these  that  mainly  contributed  to 
ruffle  occasionally  the  stagnant  surface  of  city  life. 

Regarding  the  family  arrangements  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  metropolis'at  this  period,  there  is  little 
to  remark.  The  more  opulent  affected  a  retinue 
of  servants  approaching  to  that  maintained  by  the 
less  wealthy  nobility.  Among  those  in  moderate 
circumstances  male  servants  were  rare.  One 
marked  change,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  rela- 
tions of  masters  and  servants  since  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys, 
during  his  first  struggles  against  poverty,  we  are 
Btrack  with  the  familiar  footing  on  which  his  ser- 
vants seem  to  have  stood  with  him  and  his  wife. 
Turning  to  the  trial  of  Colonel  Turner  (anno 
1664),  we  find  statements  made  by  the  witnesses 
which  show  that  this  nearer  approach  to  equality 
than  our  manners  warrant  was  general  among  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  time.*  Tnis  free  inter- 
course had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  r  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  of  Richardson.  We  have 
seen  on  the  one  hand  that  the  domestic  attendants 
of  the  aristocracy  had  become  in  a  great  measure 
mere  menials ;  on  the  other  we  find  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  middle  classes  and  their  domes- 
tics had  increased.  A  change  in  the  distinctions  of 
society  rather  than  an  equalisation  of  ranks  is  in- 
dicated by  these  facts.  Society  was  not  resolving 
itself  into  one  undistinguished  heap,  but  was  becom- 
ing classified  into  different  divisions  from  what  had 

•  See  Eogluh  Caowi  CaiUm,  1.  8S~1S9. 


previously  prevailed.  Nobles  and  commons  were 
as  decidedly  kept  apart  as  ever ;  but  a  habit  was 
gaining  ground  of  viewing  them  as  mere  subdivi- 
sions of  the  great  class  of  proprietors,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  working  classes,  including  menial 
servants.  This  division  of  society  approaches  to 
that  made  by  Johnson  into  educated  and  unedu- 
cated, when  he  remarked  that  no  man  who  wore 
a  sword  and  hair-powder  would  be  found  ignorant 
of  Latin.  The  effects  of  this  change  were  not  felt— • 
the  change  itself  was  scarcely  noticed — till  the  next 
period,  when  the  views  which  obtained  currency 
about  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  called  at- 
tention to  it. 

The  public  amusements  of  the  middle  classes 
were  merely  those  already  mentioned  as  forming  a 
neutral  ground  on  which « they  mingled  with  the 
aristocracy — the  theatres,  Yauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and 
the  Pantheon;  auctions,  lectures,  &c.  Among  tha 
upper  ranks  there  was  an  equality  between  the 
sexes  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  family  abode.  Among  the  middle  classes  the 
men  allowed  themselves  a  wider  range  of  public 
amusements  than  they  did  to  the  women.  The 
habits  of  the  females  of  the  middle  classes  for  many 
years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  were  very  do- 
mestic. Much  of  the  leisure  of  the  males  was  spent 
in  taverns,  and  devoted  to  their  clubs.  The  practice 
of  females  of  unquestioned  virtue  visiting  taverns, 
which,  according  to  Walpole,  was  once  common 
among  women  of  rank,  was  becoming  obsolete ;  but 
an  assertion  of  Johnson's,  reported  by  Boswell,  that 
no  tavern-keeper  would  refuse  admission  to  a  well- 
dressed  man  and  woman,  shows  that  it  had  not 
entirely  ceased.  A  pleasing  meeting  of  the  kind, 
of  a  date  not  long  preceding  our  period,  in  which 
the  Doctor  himself  played  a  promment  part,  is  re- 
corded by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  a  grumbling  strain 
that  renders  the  story  more  piquant.  ^*  One  even- 
ing, at  the  (Ivy-lane)  club,  Johnson  proposed  to  us 
the  celebrating  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  lite- 
rary child,  as  he  called  her  book,  by  a  whole  night 
spent  in  festivity.  Upon  his  mentioning  it  to  me, 
I  told  him  I  never  sat  up  a  whole  night  in  my  life  j 
but,  he  continuing  to  press  me,  and  sa3^g  that  I 
should  find  great  delight  in  it,  I,  as  did  all  the  rest 
of  our  company,  consented.  The  place  appointed 
was  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of 
eight,  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her  husband,  and  a  lady 
of  her  acquaintance,  as  also  the  club,  and  friends 
to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  assembled.  The  sup- 
per was  elegant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  that  a 
hot  apple-pie  should  make  a  part  of  it,  and  this  he 
would  have  stuck  with  bay-leaves,  because,  for- 
sooth, Mrs.  Lennox  was  an  authoress,  and  had  writ- 
ten verses ;  and  further  he  had  prepared  for  her  a 
crown  of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not  till  he  had 
invoked  the  Muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his  own 
invention,  he  encircled  her  brows.  The  night 
passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversa- 
tion and  harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different 
periods  with  the  refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About 
five  Johnson's  face  shone  with  meridian  splendouTt 
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though  his  drink  had  been  only  lemonade ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  had  deserted  the  colours 
of  Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  par- 
take of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which  was 
scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to  dawn.  This 
phenomenon  began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckon- 
ing ;  but  the  waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with 
sleep,  that  it  was  two  hours  before  a  bill  could  be 
had,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the  creaking 
of  the  street  door  gave  signal  for  our  departure." 
In  another  of  Johnson's  tavern  scenes,  we  find  two 
women  and  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maxwell, 
who  tells  the  anecdote : — **  Two  young  women  from 
Staffordshire  visited  him  when  I  was  present,  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which 
they  were  inclined.  *  Come,*  said  he,  *  you  pretty 
fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  «nd  me  at  the  Mitre,  and 
we  will  talk  over  that  subject ;'  which  they  did, 
and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee 
and  fondled  her  for  half  an  hour  together." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  metropolitan 
middle  classes,  one  feature  in  their  manners  during 
this  period  must  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant influence  it  subsequently  exercised  over  the 
whole  of  society.  The  middle  classes  are  far  more 
than  either  of  the  extremes  of  society  dependent 
upon  their  characters :  many  among  them  trade 
upon  a  good  character  as  a  capital.  Individuals 
of  the  upper  classes  may  defy  censure ;  individuals 
of  the  lower  classes  escape  it  in  the  crowd.  The 
members  of  the  middle  classes  are  exposed  to  no- 
tice, and  not  powerful  enough  to  disregard  what  is 
said  or  thought  of  them.  When  the  middle  classes 
are  not  numerous,  society  is  divided  into  two  sections 
widely  different  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  but  each 
unchecked  by  the  opinion  of  the  other.  It  is  only 
when  the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry  in  a  nation 
has  created  a  numerous  and  powerful  middle  class 
that  such  a  thing  as  "  public  opinion  "  can  be  said 
to  exist.  It  has  its  origin  among  the  middle 
classes,  and  extends  its  influence  from  them  up- 
wards to  the  aristocracy,  who,  however  reluctantly, 
feel  themselves  awed  and  kept  in  check  by  a  new 
power — ^the  censure  of  a  body  whose  freedom  they 
may  dislike,  but  cannot  despise.  Its  power  over 
the  lower  orders  is  in  morals  as  great  as  that  of 
the  example  of  the  higher  classes  in  matters  of 
fashion  is  over  the  whole  of  society.  This  public 
opinion  is  from  the  beginning  a  sturdy,  healthy, 
moral  influence,  akin  to  the  reflecting  and  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  portion  of  the  community  from 
which  it  springs.  In  England  it  had  from  the 
times  preceding  the  Commonwealth  been  charac- 
terised, it  may  be,  to  some  extent  by  a  precisian,  but 
at  the  same  time  by  a  deeply  reverential,  spirit.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  began 
to  contract  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  and  de- 
corum. In  the  correspondence  of  Richardson  we 
see  one  of  the  centres  from  which  this  increased 
delicacy  emanated.  There  was  about  Richardson 
much  of  the  littleness  of  the  woman,  but  also  much 
of  her  subtle  discrimination  of  character.  He 
aeems  to  have  laboured  under  a  morbid  desire  to 


examine  the  mind  of  every  person,  more  especially 
of  every  woman,  with  whom  he  came  into  corre- 
spondence, as  with  a  microscope.  The  effeminacy 
of  his  character  seems  to  have  driven  him  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  more  robustious  intellects  of  his 
own  sex  in  the  society  of  women.  From  them  he 
contracted  a  delicacy  of  expression  which,  to  judge 
by  his  Pamela,  was  not  natural,  and  in  return  he 
set  them  to  puzzle  out  the  casuistry  of  domestic 
manners  with  as  much  zeal  as  himsdf.  His  own 
writings  and  those  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  not  to  mention 
others  of  his  pupils,  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  Another  of  the  patriarchs  of  strict  decency 
in  language  as  well  as  propriety  in  conduct  was 
Watts.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  high-toned  sense  of 
delicacy,  and  advocated  it  on  all  occasions  with  his 
own  relentless  energy.  The  increasing  chastity  of 
stage  representations  during  this  period,  already 
adverted  to,  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  greater  respect  for  decorum  in  word 
and  deed  had  pervaded  the  middle  classes.  The 
blue-stocking  assemblies  of  Mrs.  Vesey  and  Mrs. 
Monti^e  were  one  channel  through  which  this 
new  spirit  was  conveyed  to  the  upper  classes  ;  the 
dignified  clergy  were  another.  What  is  sometimes 
called  in  these  days  the  chivalrous  spirit,  but  what 
is  something  of  a  far  higher  nature,  emanated  not 
from  the  court,  but  from  the  middle  classes — ^that 
acknowledgment  of  the  moral  beauty  of  purity  in 
word  and  thought  which  lends  the  last  finishing 
grace  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  which  tlie  aristo- 
cracy set  the  first  example. 

In  order  to  make  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  lower  classes  during  this  period  perfectly  inlel- 
ligible  we  must  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
utter  want  of  an  efficient  police  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  We  use  the  word  police 
with  the  continental  latitude,  as  implving  not  only 
all  arrangements  for  the  prevention,  detection,  and 
punishment  of  crime,  but  also  all  which  have  for 
their  object  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  in  large 
and  crowded  cities,  and  the  removal  of  everything 
that  has  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  public  health. 
There  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, literally  no  police  in  the  British  metropolis. 
The  force  of  constables  and  watchmen,  even  in  the 
city,  was  little  better  than  a  by-word  for  its  ineffi- 
ciency :  in  the  liberties,  and  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster,  matters  were  still  worse.  It 
was  only  in  the  year  1763  that  Sir  John  Fielding 
procured  a  very  inadequate  horse-patrol  of  eighty 
persons  well  mounted  and  armed  to  be  placed  upon 
the  several  roads  near  the  metropolis.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  not  only  robbery,  but  murder  and  ab- 
duction were  no  uncommon  occurrences  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  The  toll-houses  which  marked 
where  the  streets  ended  and  the  roads  commenced 
were  insecure :  in  July,  1763,  the  toll-man  of  Mary 
le-bone  turnpike  was  found  murdered  in  the  toll- 
house ;  and,  attempts  being  at  the  same  time  nuuie 
upon  other  toll-houses,  the  trustees  of  turnpikes 
were  obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  toU-ga- 
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theren,  furnish  them  with  anns,  and  strictly  enjoin 
them  not  to  keep  any  money  in  the  toll-houses  after 
eight  o'clock  at  night.  In  1760  an  apothecary  was 
attacked  in  Red  Lion-street,  Holhom,  hy  two  ruf- 
fians with  fire-arms,  who  forcibly  carried  him  to 
Blackmary's-hole,  but  released  him  on  disco- 
vering that  he  was  not  the  person  they  were  in 
search  of.  About  the  same  time  a  passenger  was 
shot  by  footpads  in  Holbom  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  the  murderers  appear  to  have 
escaped.  In  1777  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  was 
robbed  in  his  carriage  in  Grosvenor-square  by  four 
footpads  who  escaped.  In  1778  a  gang  of  smug- 
glers attempted  to  pass  over  Surrey  Bridge  between 
twelve  and  two  in  the  morning.  Information  hav- 
ing been  previously  given  of  their  intention  to  the 
excise,  a  sergeant  and  twenty-two  dismounted  horse 
grenadiers  were  stationed  to  intercept  them.  When 
the  smugglers,  who  were  thirty-two  in  number,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  surrounded,  they  formed  in 
two  lines,  placing  their  loaded  horses  in  the  rear, 
and,  rushing  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  made 
good  their  retreat.  Several  were  wounded  on  both 
sides.  Not  long  after  a  large  deposit  of  smuggled 
goods  was  discovered  in  the  Fleet  prison :  the 
smugglers  by  means  of  ladders  had  conveyed  them 
over  the  wall,  and  the  prisoners  secreted  them,  re- 
ceiving remuneration  for  the  service. 

The  medical  police  was  as  inefficient  as  the  cri- 
minal police.  The  Strand  and  St.  James's-street 
were  cleared  of  obstructions  and  paved  on  an  im- 
proved system  in  1765 ;  but  it  was  long  before  the 
reform  extended  to  the  rest  of  London.  Narrow 
winding  thoroughfares,  with  insufficient  drainage, 
encumbered  by  the  rubbish  of  builders,  polluted  the 
atmosphere,  furnished  a  labyrinth  in  which  thieves 
and  robbers  easily  evaded  pursuit,  and  oflen  occa- 
sioned fatal  accidents  to  passengers.  About  Chan- 
cery-lane, in  the  streets  adjoining  Smithfield,  and 
similar  neighbourhoods,  one  is  not  surprised  to  read 
of  large  receptacles  in  which  pigs  were  fattened  on 
the  most  loathsome  garbage,  poisoning  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  their  miasma.  '^  The  kennels  of 
Southwark,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  Scottish 
Tour,  "  run  blood  two  days  in  every  week."  But 
even  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  gay  and  luxurious 
world  were  not  exempt  from  the  nuisance.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1761,  it  is 
stated  —  "A  great  many  pigs  were  lately  seized  by 
the  churchwarden,  overseers,  and  constables  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover-square,  and 
sold  under  the  act  which  makes  all  pigs  forfeited 
that  are  bred,  fed,  or  kept  in  the  houses  or  back- 
sides of  the  paved  streets,  or  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  same,"  &c.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  houses  falling  from  decay  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
unoccupied  houses  m  which  wretched  creatures  are 
found  dead,  having  crawled  there  to  die. 

Amid  this  inefficiency  of  the  servants  of  the  law, 
and  this  squalor,  the  organisation  of  the  criminal 
portion  of  the  lower  orders  was  carried  to  a  high 
pitch.     The  resorts  of  the  profligate  stretched  in 


various  lines  from  one  extremity  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  other.  The  Sanctuary  in  Westminster  was 
one  nucleus.  Whetstone-park  in  Holbom  another, 
the  purlieus  of  the  Tower  a  third.  The  two  former 
were  connected  by  a  chain  of  streets  and  courts, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  outcasts,  Hedge-lane»  St.  Giles's, 
Seven  Dials,  &c.  From  St.  Giles's  a  line  of  com- 
munication was  formed  with  the  Tower,  along 
Wych-street,  to  Whitefriars,  the  Fleet,  and  onwards 
in  that  direction.  Marylebone,  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Gray's-inn-lane,  and  several  places  in 
South wark  were  equally  notorious.  In  one  of 
these  dens  might  be  found  a  school  where  juvenile 
criminals  were  instructed  in  the  art  of  picking 
pockets,  gaining  admission  into  shops  while  the 
dealers  were  seated  in  their  back-parlours,  or 
eflecting  an  entry  at  night  through  the  thin  part  of 
the  walls  below  the  windows.  In  another  was  the 
rendezvous  of  an  association  of  men  and  boys,  the 
business  of  the  latter  being  to  steal,  of  the  former  to 
be  near  at  hand,  and,  ifany  of  their  juvenile  associates 
were  caught,  to  cut  the  person  over  the  eyes  who 
laid  hold  of  him.  The  very  substitutes  that  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  an  organ- 
ised police  gave  occasion  to  new  crimes.  Rewards 
were  off*ered  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
criminals,  with  a  view  to  create  a  volunteer  police. 
Men  destitute  of  employment,  small  shop-keepers 
verging  towards  bankruptcy,  discarded  lawyers' 
clerks,  and  copyers  for  law -stationers,  all  whose 
"  means  were  in  supposition,"  were  thus  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  making  occasionally  a  good  round 
sum  by  a  lucky  hit.  "  I  keep  a  shop  in  Wych 
street,  and  sometimes  catch  a  thief,"  was  the  an 
swer  returned  by  Uie  principal  witness  in  a  case  of 
highway  robbery  when  questioned  as  to  his  pro- 
fession. Thief-catching  after  this  irregular  fashion 
became  a  trade  .with  many ;  and  a  series  of  trials 
revealed  to  the  public,  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  these  hunters  after  the  price  of  blood  to  tempt 
their  victims  to  commit  the  crime  for  which  they 
afterwards  procured  their  conviction  and  a  reward. 
The  honest,  well-meaning  portion  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  necessarily  brought  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  dishonest  class  in  every  large  city. 
When  their  wages  are  steady  and  large,  the  former 
have  less  temptation  to  adopt  the  nefarious  courses 
they  see  pursued  by  others:  when  the  police  is 
well  organised,  vigilant,  and  efficient,  they  are  de- 
terred from  doing  it;  when  education  is  diffused 
among  them,  their  good  resolutions  are  strengthened 
by  the  tastes  they  acquire.  From  all  these  three 
preservatives  against  dishonesty,  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons strongly  temnted  to  it  by  natural  indolence  and 
familiarity  with  the  sight  of  it,  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  metropolis  derived  at  this  time  little  assist- 
ance. Police,  we  have  seen,  there  was  none. 
The  only  classes  who  received  high  steady  wages 
were  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  the  apprentices 
and  journeymen  of  incorporated  trades,  and  the 
coal-heavers  and  other  labourers  who  were  them- 
selves incorporated.  The  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
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working  classes :  they  were  future  members  of  the 
middle  classes  in  a  state  of  probation.  The  wealthy 
tradesmen  had  not  then  so  completely  taken  pos- 
session of  the  London  trades  as  to  render  the  capi- 
talists and  operatives  permanently  distinct  classes. 
The  Spitalfields  weavers  belonged  to  the  class,  now 
become  so  important  from  its  numbers,  then  just 
starting  into  existence — that  of  the  skilled  artisan 
who  has  no  prospect  of  ever  storing  up  enough  of 
capital  to  become  his  own  master.  They  had  been 
placed  in  a  situation  enabling  them  to  earn  more 
money  than  others  of  their  class,  but  under  circum- 
stances that  precluded  their  indulging  the  hopes  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  coal-heavers,  &c.,  were 
from  their  avocations  and  associates  a  robust,  uncul- 
tivated race.  There  was  little  of  education  even 
among  these,  the  only  sections  of  the  lower  classes 
where  it  could  well  be  looked  fur.  The  aimless 
and  excessive  violence  of  their  trades'  unions,  then 
for  the  first  time  heard  of,  show  on  how  low  a  stage 
of  intelligence  they  stood.  Among  the  remainder 
of  the  honest  poor,  wages  were  in  one  sense  high, 
but  precarious.  For  the  education  of  all  this  dense 
mass  no  provision  was  made.  That  class  had  drifted 
out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  church :  the  charity 
and  free  schools  of  earlier  times  were  organised  on 
too  narrow  a  scale  for  their  use.  Sunday-schools 
were  an  invention  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
and  did  not  come  into  play  till  the  next.  The 
Methodists  were  the  only  teachers,  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  persevering  and  in 
some  respects  dexterous  teachers  they  were.  Their 
organisation  into  classes  and  bands  placed  the  con- 
duct of  every  member  in  the  focus  of  inspection  of 
a  circle  of  acquaintances.  Their  rigid  exaction  of 
the  practice  of  self-examination  was  favourable  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  self-control.  The 
formation  of  deposit-funds  to  be  advanced  as  loans 
to  members  starting  in  life  enabled  not  a  few  to 
emerge  into  the  middle  classes.  The  great  defect 
of  the  Methodist  teachers  was  their  uninstructed 
and  not  unfrequently  rude  and  ignorant  enthusiasm. 
Methodism  among  the  upper  classes  was  extrava- 
gant enough,  but  still  preserved  some  degree  of 
decorum  ;  among  the  uneducated  its  antics  were 
such  as  only  not  to  neutralise  its  good  influences. 
All  systems  of  morality  are  sure  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce mischief  which  set  out  with  neglecting  the 
control  of  reason  and  substituting  passion  and 
imagination  in  its  place.  Even  those  whose  minds 
are  strengthened  and  refined  by  intellectual  disci- 
pline, though  they  may  bear  up  for  a  time,  almost 
invariably  end  in  folly  and  crime  when  they  give  up 
the  reins  unconditionally  to  enthusiasm:  but  it 
works  wild  work  among  the  rude  and  ignorant. 
The  following  passage  is  quoted  not  as  a  pic- 
ture of  methodism,  but  as  a  picture  of  what  it  be- 
came among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropolis, 
and  by  becoming  failed  to  benefit  them.  It  is  from 
the  autobiography  of  Lackington  the  bookseller, 
himself  once  a  Methodist : — "  The  more  ignorant 
preachers,  having  very  contracted  ideas  of  real  reli- 
gion and  manly  virtue,  of  course  supply  the  want 


of  it  with  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  trifles,  which 
passes  with  the  ignorant  for  a  more  sanctified  de* 
portment ;  and  hence  arises  much  of  the  mischief 
which  has  been  so  justly  charged  on  the  Metho- 
dists. For,  by  making  the  path  to  heaven  so  very 
narrow,  many,  despairing  to  be  ever  able  to  walk 
in  it,  have  thrown  oflf  all  religion  and  morality  and 
sunk  into  the  abyss  of  vice  and  wickedness.  Others 
have  their  tempers  so  soured  as  to  become  lost  to 
all  the  tender  connexions  of  husband,  wife,  father, 
child,  &c.,  really  believing  that  they  are  literalfy 
to  Iiate  father,  mother,  &c.,  for  Christ's  sake.  Some 
have  been  so  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  mortifying 
the  flesh,  that  their  strict  perseverance  in  it  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequenoes  ; 
two  instances  of  which  occurred  lately  in  one  fiimily 
in  the  City  Road.  The  mistress  was  deprived  of 
her  senses,  and  the  maid  literally  fasted  herself  to 

death A  man  who  preached  very  often  in 

Smithfield  and  Moorfields  did  not  wholly  depend 
on  the  operations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  but  latterly 
seldom  began  to  preach  till  he  was  nearly  drunk. 
But  the  good  man,  happening  several  times  to  ejLcrt 
himself  rather  too  much,  had  nearly  tumbled  head- 
long out  of  his  portable  pulpit :  these  accidents  the 
mob  uncharitably  ascribed  to  the  liquor  he  had 
drunk,  and  with  mud,  stones,  dead  caU,  &c.,  drove 
him  ofl"  every  time  he  came,  until  at  last  our 
preacher  took  his  leave  of  them  with  saying,  *  that 
he  perceived  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  their  conver- 
sion, as  he  saw  God  had  given  them  over  to  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts.'  But-,  although  this  holy 
man  deserted  them,  yet  other  spiritual  knights- 
errant  were  not  wanting,  so  that  a  little  time  before 
the  heaps  of  stones  which  lay  in  Moorfields  were 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  the  spot  I 
have  seen  five  or  six  in  a  day  preaching  their  initi- 
ation sermons  from  these  elevated  situations,  until 
they  could  collect  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase pulpits.  You  must  know  that  many  of  the 
lazy  sort  of  the  community  set  up  stalls  in  Moor- 
fields to  buy  and  sell  apples,  old  iron,  &c.  Several 
of  these  having  heard  many  such  edifying  dis* 
courses  as  they  sat  at  their  stalls,  and  observing 
the  success  which  that  kind  of  preachers  met  with, 
boldly  resolved  to  make  trial  of  their  spiritual  gifts 
on  the  heaps  of  stones,  and  have  now  totally  aban-^ 
doned  their  stalls  and  are  gone  forth  as  ambassadors 
of  heaven.''  Many  incidents  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  confirm  this  account.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Methodists  among  the  poor  was  not  the 
instruction  of  men  who  were  masters  of  their  sub- 
ject :  it  was  at  best  the  aimless  talking  of  those  who, 
in  their  exultation  at  being  furnished  with  a  new 
idea,  ran  immediately  to  communicate  it  to  their 
associates.  It  neither  conveyed  information,  nor 
taught  the  art  of  self-control,  nor  communicated  re- 
finement ;— on  the  contrary*  from  the  riotous  quar- 
rels it  provoked,  it  often  helped  fiirther  to  bruUdise 
the  mob.  The  poorer  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
thus  abandoned,  untaught,  with  precarious  means 
of  subsistence,  and  unchecked  by  the  watchfulness 
of  a  police,  to  a  close  and  constant  view  of  vice,  were 
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unfavourably  circumatanced  for  acquiring  steady 
moral  habits. 

Their  ranks  too  were  constantly  recruited  about 
the  beginning  of  the  period  by  a  class  of  despe- 
radoes who  occupied  a  sort  of  midway  position 
between  the  honest  and  dishonest.  During  the 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  at  the 
death  of  George  II.  numerous  licences  had  been 
issued  to  privateers.  The  service  in  vegsels  pro- 
vided with  Utters  ofniarque  can  be  regarded  in  no 
better  light  than  licensed  piracy — taking  service 
with  buccaneers,  whose  crimes  are  winked  at  by  a 
government  so  long  as  they  are  directed  exclusively 
to  impoverishing  its  enemies  by  plundering  their 
subjecU.  The  records  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
show  that  these  licences  were  not  unfrequently 
taken  out  by  abandoned  adventurers  whose  purpose 
was  to  make  them  a  pretext  for  robbing  indiscrimi- 
nately hostile  and  neutral  vessels ;  but  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  occupation 
blunted  men's  dislike  of  plunder  and  violence. 
The  peace  threw  numbers  of  these  men  loose  upon 
society,  and  along  with  them  numbers  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  regular  army.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  burden  on  the  community 
found  its  way  to  the  metropolis ;  some  with,  some 
without,  money ;  all  devoid  of  habits  of  regular  in- 
dustry ;  boon  companions  for  the  most  part,  and  not 
over-scrupulous.  Some  were  drawn  off  from  time 
to  time  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  army : 
great  numbers  were  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  others  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  crimps,  whose  business  it  was  to  sup- 
ply the  plantations  with  indentured  servants. 
Along  with  them,  young  men,  the  sons  of  citizens, 
who,  attracted  by  the  frank  manners  of  the  dis- 
charged soldiery,  had  become  their  associates,  were 
often  inveigled.  The  government  recruits  were 
lodged  in  large  numbers  in  the  Savoy  :  the  others 
were  deposited  in  private  lock-houses,  the  keepers 
of  which,  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  kept  more  jealous  watch.  At- 
tempts to  escape  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
mob,  and  brought  it  into  occasional  collision  with 
the  officers  of  the  law.  The  habit  of  resisting  them 
in  such  cases  accustomed  men  to  regard  resisting 
them  on  other  occasions  as  venial  also.  The  en- 
mity between  them  and  the  dishonest  portion  of  the 
community  was  thus  more  widely  spread,  and  a 
general  hostility  was  entertained  towards  the  feeble 
police. 

A  few  examples  of  the  direction  which  this  feel- 
ing took  seem  to  furnish  a  not  inappropriate  intro- 
duction to  a  notice  of  the  mobs  of  the  period — ^no 
unimportant  portion  of  a  history  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  classes  now  under  consideration.  In 
the  Annual  Register  for  1165  it  is  emphatically 
stated,  in  the  notice  of  the  election  of  Stephen  Theo- 
dore Jansen,  Esq.  to  be  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
London,  that  ^'  he  was  the  first  sheriff  for  a  long 
time  that  ventured  to  see  justice  executed  at 
Tyburn,  even  in  cases  that  seemed  to  require  it 
most,  without  the  aid  of  a  military  force."  In  1763 


we  learn  from  the  same  work  that,  "  as  soon  as  the 
execution  of  several  criminals,  condemned  at  last 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  over  at  Tyburn,  the 
body  of  Cornelius  Saunders,  executed  for  stealing 
about  50/.  out  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  White,  in  Lamb- 
street,  Spitalfields,  was  carried  and  laid  before 
her  door  ;  where,  great  numbers  of  people  assem- 
bling, they  at  last  grew  so  outrageous  that  a  guard 
of  soldiers  was  sent  for  to  stop  their  proceedings ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  forced  open  the  door, 
fetched  out  all  the  salmon-tubs,  most  of  the  house- 
hold furniture,  piled  them  on  a  heap  and  set  fire 
to  them,  and,  to  prevent  the  guards  from  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  pelted  them  off  with  stones, 
and  would  not  disperse  till  the  whole  was  con- 
sumed." Next  year  a  similar  scene  was  enacted : — 
'*  The  criminal,  condemned  for  returning  from 
transportation  at  this  sessions,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, addressed  himself  to  the  populace  at  Tyburn, 
and  told  them  he  could  wish  they  would  carry  his 
body  and  lay  it  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Parker,  a 
butcher  in  the  Minories,  who  it  seems  was  the 
principal  evidence  against  him  ;  which  being  ac- 
cordingly done,  the  mob  behaved  so  riotously  be- 
fore the  man's  house  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
disperse  them.  In  lighter  matters  the  easily  assem- 
bled and  excited  commonalty  of  London  seems  to 
have  been  animated  with  a  reckless  self-willed  spi- 
rit of  contradiction.  Nothing  delighted  it  so  much 
as  to  take  the  punishment  of  a  pickpocket  or  simi- 
lar delinquent  into  its  own  hands,  and  duck  the 
offender ;  except  perhaps  to  rescue  its  victim  from 
the  police  if  they  chanced  in  some  moment  of  un- 
wonted vigilance  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and,  offended 
at  the  interference  of  the  officers  of  regular  justice 
with  those  of  irregular  justice,  to  allow  him  to 
escape. 

Mobs  and  riots  in  a  great  city  originate  some- 
times in  the  excessive  good-humour  of  the  popu- 
lace, sometimes  in  their  anger.  The  period  now 
under  review  ftunishes  us  with  plentiful  examples 
of  both  kinds.  When  a  great  crowd  is  drawn  to- 
gether by  some  festal  occasion,  merriment  is  con- 
tagious, and  the  spirits  of  the  gay  rise  to  a  species 
of  intoxication.  Practical  jokes,  each  striving  to 
outdo  its  predecessor,  succeed  each  other  until  the 
patience  of  some  victim  gives  way,  and,  in  the  ex- 
cited temper  of  the  thiong,  sensitively  alive  to  all 
impressions,  produces  a  general  fight;  or  some 
accident  rendering  a  portion  of  the  multitude 
uncomfortable  produces  a  similar  result.  When 
incidents  of  this  kind  lead  to  serious  tumults,  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  mass  of  the  crowd  are  in  that  low 
stage  of  civilization  in  which  coarseness  of  mind, 
and  want  of  forethought  and  self-control,  are  the  pre- 
dominating characteristics.  A  tumult  which  com- 
menced on  Tower-hill  on  the  4th  of  June,  1163,  is 
indicative  of  the  stote  of  the  London  populace  in 
these  respecto  at  that  time ;— The  people  crowding 
through  the  postern  gate  to  see  the  fire-works,  the  rails 
surrounding  a  well  thirtjr  feet  deep  gave  way,  and 
it  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those  falling  in :  six 
were  taken  up  dead,  fourteen  or  fifteen  so  mangled  as 
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scarcely  to  be  able  to  live,  among  them  some  women 
with  child.  "  During  the  consternation  occasioned 
by  the  accident  a  sailor  had  his  pocket  picked  by 
a  Jew,  who,  after  undergoing  the  usual  discipline 
of  ducking,  hopped  out  of  the  water,  pretending  to 
have  his  leg  broke,  and  was  carried  ofiF  by  some  of 
his  brethren.  But  the  sailors,  discovering  the  trick, 
and  considering  it  as  a  cheat,  pursued  him  to 
Duke's-place,  where  at  first  they  were  beaten  off 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  presently  returning  with  a 
fresh  reinforcement  they  attacked  the  place,  entered 
three  houses,  threw  everything  they  met  with  out 
of  the  window,  broke  the  glasses,  tore  the  beds,  and 
ripped  up  the  wainscot,  leaving  the  houses  in  the  most 
ruinous  condition.  With  the  furniture  three  chil- 
dren sick  of  the  small-pox  were  thrown  out  of  the 
window,  but  happily  received  no  damage." 

In  this  disproportionate  and  misdirected  ebulli- 
tion of  anger  we  recognise  the  sudden  wayward 
transition  from  exuberant  enjoyment  to  destructive 
anger  which  characterises  children  and  imperfectly 
civilized  communities.  The  riots  of  this  period, 
which  began  as  well  as  terminated  in  anger,  are 
marked  by  the  same  features.  The  mob  of  Lon- 
don was  as  easily  excited  at  this  time  as  the  fac- 
tion-split Verona  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues. 
An  attempt  to  commit  a  number  of  disorderly  wo- 
men of  the  town  repeatedly  occasioned  serious  riots 
among  the  sailors.  The  Spitalfields  weavers  when- 
ever they  were  in  distress  made  it  known  by  means 
of  a  riot.  "  I  mentioned  the  mob  of  weavers," 
said  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Lord  Hertford  in 
1165,  ^'  which  had  besieged  the  parliament  and 
attacked  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it ;  but,  on  Friday,  a  well-disciplined  and, 
I  fear,  too  well-conducted  a  multitude  repaired  again 
to  Westminster,  with  red  and  black  flags ;  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  not  thirty  were  present,  acted 
with  no  spirit, — examined  Justice  Fielding  and  the 
magistrates,  and  adjourned  till  to-day.  At  seven 
that  evening  a  prodigious  multitude  assaulted  Bed- 
ford-house and  began  to  pull  down  the  walls,  and 
another  party  surrounded  the  garden,  where  there 
were  but  fifty  men  on  guard,  and  would  have  forced 
their  way  if  another  party  of  guards  tliat  had  been 
sent  for  had  arrived  five  minutes  later.  ...  On 
Saturday  all  was  quiet;  the  duchess  was  blooded, 
and  everybody  went  to  visit  them.  I  hesitated, 
being  afraid  of  an  air  of  triumph  ;  however,  lest  it 
should  be  construed  the  other  way,  I  went  last 
night  at  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  square  I  found  a 
great  number,  not  of  weavers,  but  seemingly  of  Sun- 
day passengers.  At  the  gate,  guarded  by  grenadiers,  I 
found  so  large  a  throng,  that  I  not  only  had  diffi- 
culty to  make  my  way  through  in  my  chariot,  but 
was  hissed  and  pelted,  and,  in  two  minutes  afler, 
the  glass  of  Lady  Grosvenor's  coach  was  broken, 
as  those  of  Lady  Cork's  chair  were  demolished  im- 
mediately afterwards.  I  found  Bedford-house  a 
perfect  garrison  sustaining  a  siege ;  the  court  full 
of  horse-guards,  constables,  and  gentlemen.  I  told 
the  Duke  that,  however  I  might  happen  to  differ 
with  him  in  politics,  this  was  a  common  cause,  and 


that  everybody  must  feel  equal  indignation  at  it 
In  the  mean  time  the  mob  grew  so  riotous  that  they 
were  forced  to  make  both  horse  and  foot  parade 
the  square  before  the  tumult  was  dispersed."  The 
riots  of  the  sailors  and  coalheavers,  as  set  on  foot 
by  ruder  and  more  robust  races  of  men,  were  more 
terrible,  and,  as  directed  against  men  more  upon 
their  own  level,  and  obliged  to  resist  them  in  some 
measure  on  equal  terms,  more  frequently  assumed 
the  appearance  of  pitched  battles.  The  political 
riots  had  this  peculiarity — that  they  were  generally 
commenced,  or  at  least  countenanced  in  the  outset, 
by  men  of  a  somewhat  better  class,  who,  growing 
alarmed  or  disgusted  at  what  themselves  had  set 
on  foot,  lefl  it  at  the  close  to  be  worked  out  by  all 
the  rascality  of  the  city.  The  Wilkes  riots  ushered 
in  the  present  period,  and  the  Lord  George  Grordon 
riots,  like  the  grand  crash  in  the  finale  of  an  opera, 
concluded  it. 

The  favourite  amusements  of  the  lower  orders 
received  their  character  from  the  rudeness  which 
they  contributed  to  perpetuate  and  augment  Prize- 
fighting with  swords  rapidly  declined,  and  may  be 
considered  extinct  towards  the  close  of  the  penod; 
but  the  perhaps  more  brutal  pleasure  of  standing 
and  seeing  men  pound  each  other  to  jelly  in  boxing- 
matches  was  rapidly  on  the  advance.  Cock-fighting 
also  continued  to  be  in  great  vogue,  and  not  confined 
to  the  lower  orders.  In  June,  176  l,,we  learn  from 
the  Annual  Register,  ^'  Thomas  Higginson  was 
tried  before  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  on  an  indict- 
ment for  a  nuisance,  to  wit^  for  keeping  a  place 
in  James's-street,  near  the  Haymarket,  to  his 
lucre  and  gain,  for  boxing,  cudgel-playing, 
cock-fighting,  and  other  disorders,  to  the  great 
nuisance  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  of  which  of- 
fence he  being  convicted,  the  court  set  a  line 
on  him  to  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years." 
Notwithstanding  this  and  other  efforts  to  abate 
this  brutal  practice,  notices  like  the  following  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  journals  from  1760  to 
1784:—"  On  the  13th  instant  (January,  1777), 
a  match  having  been  made  to  fight  for  five  guineas 
a-side  between  James  Cheanen,  the  noted  bruiser 
of  Lincoln,  and  Benjamin  Wake,  of  Bamsly,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  first  engagement  Wake  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm;  after  which  they 
fought  for  upwards  of  forty  minutes,  with  various 
success,  the  odds  being  sometimes  on  the  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  at  last  victory  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Yorkshire-man.  His  second  ask- 
ing him  why  he  did  not  use  his  other  arm,  he 
showed  it  to  the  company." 

In  attempting  to  sketch  the  manners  of  the 
wealthier  classes  we  commenced  with  their  house- 
hold customs  and  proceeded  to  their  public  amuse- 
ments. The  necessity  of  the  case  obliges  us  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  poor  man  has  scarcely  any 
home,  any  domestic  privacy.  The  public  amuse- 
ments of  the  rich  derive  their  peculiarities  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  character  which  has  be^ 
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stamped  upon  those  who  participate  in  them  in 
their  own  domestic  circles.  The  poor  man  carries 
into  the  brief  time  spent  in  his  scarcely  private 
home  the  character  stamped  upon  him  in  the  crowd 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Some  fragmentary 
extracts  from  the  early  life  ofLackington  the  book- 
seller^  who  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  will  show 
what  were  the  homes  of  even  the  best  and  most  in- 
telligent of  the  working  classes  at  this  time.  In  a 
month  after  his  first  arrival  in  London  (August, 
1774)  he  tells  us — **  I  saved  money  suflScient  to 
bring  up  my  wife,  and  she  had  a  pretty  toleral:(]e 
state  of  health ;  of  my  master  I  obtained  some  stuff 
shoes  for  her  to  bind,  and  nearly  as  much  as  she 
could  do,  and,  as  we  had  plenty  of  work  and  higher 
wages,  we  were  tolerably  easy  in  our  circumstances, 
more  so  than  we  ever  had  been,  so  that  we  soon 
procured  a  few  clothes.  My  wife  had  all  her  life 
before  done  very  well  with  a  superfine  broadcloth 
cloak,  but  now  I  prevailed  on  her  to  have  one  of 
silk.  Until  this  winter  I  had  never  found  out  that 
I  wanted  a  great-coat^  but  now  I  made  that  im- 
portant discovery,  and  my  landlord  showed  me  one, 
made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  Bath  coating,  which  he 
had  purchased  new  at  a  shop  in  Rosemary-lane  for 
10^.,  so  that  with  the  next  half-guinea  away  I 
went  to  Rosemary-lane.'*  A  relation  died  abou^ 
this  time  and  left  him  10/.,  a  part  of  which  he  lost 
in  bringing  it  from  the  countty.  "  With  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money,'*  he  continues,  **  we  pur- 
chased household  goods,  but,  as  we  then  had  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  room,  we  worked  hard  and 
lived  hard,  so  that  in  a  short  time  we  had  a  room 
furnished  with  our  own  goods,  and  I  believe  it  is 
not  possible  for  you  to  imagine  with  what  pleasure 
and  satis&ction  we  looked  round  the  room  and 
surveyed  our  property."  In  this  state  of  pros- 
perity, however,  they  were  sometimes  sore  put 
to  it  for  food.  One  Christmas  they  had  only  half- 
a-crown  to  purchase  a  dinner,  and  Lackingtou, 
going  out  to  buy  it,  encountered  Young*s  Night 
Thoughts  at  an  old  book-stall,  and  expended  the 
whole  sum  upon  it.  2Some  time  after  this  he 
ventured  to  rent  a  parlour  and  shop  with  a  view 
to  add  a  retail  trade  in  old  books  to  his  shoe- 
making.  *•*  With  this  stock,"  he  says  (a  bagful  of 
old  books,  chiefly  divinity,  which  he  bought  for  a 
guinea),  **  and  some  odd  scraps  of  leather,  which, 
together  with  all  my  books,  were  worth  about  5/., 
I  opened  shop  on  Midsummer-day,  1775,  in  Fea- 
therstone-street  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  and  I 
was  as  well  pleased  in  surveying  my  little  shop 
with  my  dame  over  it  as  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  he  said,  *  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built?'  and  my  good  wife,  after  perceiving 
the  pleasure  that  I  took  in  my  shop,  piously  cau- 
tioned me  against  setting  my  mind  on  the  riches 
of  this  world,  and  assured  me  that  it  was  all  vanity. 

*  You  are  very  right,  my  dear,'  I  sometimes  replied ; 

*  and,  to  keep  our  minds  as  spiritual  as  we  can,  we 
will  always  attend  our  class  and  board  meetings, 
hear  as  many  sermons,  &c.,  at  the  Foundry  on 
week-days  as  possible,  and  on  sabbath-days  we 
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will  mind  nothing  but  the  good  of  our  souls :  our 
small-beer  shall  be  fetched  in  on  Saturday  nights, 
nor  will  we  even  dress  a  potato  on  the  sabbath. 
We  will  still  attend  the  preaching  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  at  eight  go  to  the  prayer-meeting ; 
at  ten  to  the  public  worship  at  the  Foundry  ;  hear 
filr.  Perry  at  Cripplegate  at  two ;  be  at  the  preach- 
ing at  the  Foundry  at  five ;  meet  with  the  general 
society  at  six ;  meet  in  the  united  bands  at  seven ; 
and  again  be  at  the  prayer-meeting  at  eight ;  and 
then  come  home  and  read  and  pray  by  ourselvep.' " 
Notwithstanding  this  alarming  bill  of  performances, 
Lackington  and  his  wife  were  neither  morose  nor 
ascetic.  **  I  in  the  beginning,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
**  opened  and  shut  my  own  shop,  welcomed  a 
friend  by  a  shake  of  tne  hand,  at  the  same  time 
beckoning  across  the  way  for  a  pot  of  good  porter." 

But  on  less  happily  constituted  natures  this  con- 
stant standing  on  '*'  pooriith's  brink"  hardened  the 
heart.  The  case  of  the  Brownrigs,  who  by  system- 
atic cruelty  murdered  the  girls  apprenticed  to  them 
by  parish  workhouses,  was  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated case.  The  sickening  facts  of  domestic  tyranny 
brought  to  light  by  the  trial  of  the  Metyards,  mo- 
ther and  daughter,  for  the  murder  of  an  apprentice 
and  the  maltreatment  of  the  rest,  in  1762,  were,  if 
possible,  even  more  revolting.  These  are  extreme 
cases,  but  many  of  the  same  kind  less  aggravated 
are  mentioned.  A  precarious  state  of  existence 
awakens  all  the  beast  of  prey  in  human  nature : 
the  cruelty  perpetrated  at  first  from  callousness  be- 
comes a  habit  and  a  diseased  source  of  pleasure. 
The  accounts  given  in  the  course  of  the  triiJs  of  the 
Brownrigs  and  Metyards  of  their  Aomt%iic  mknage 
prove  to  what  extent  a  sluttish  squalor  might  be 
visible  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes^  without 
leading  people  to  suspect  them  of  crime. 

The  manners  of  a  great  metropolitan  city  at  any 
given  period  can  only  be  imperfectly  understood  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  it  contains,  unless  the  action 
and  reaction  of  these  classes  upon  each  other  be 
taken  into  account  In  a  great  city,  an  immense 
multitude  being  crammed  into  a  narrow  space,  the 
various  classes  are  brought  into  a  closeness  of  con- 
tact that  rendi^rs  it  impossible  for  any  one  of  them 
to  remain  unaffected  by  the  peculiarities  of  others. 
The  dependence  of  needy  nobles  upon  the  assist- 
ance and  forbearance  of  moneyed  men  of  low  rank 
produces  an  intimacy  unfavourable  to  both-^-en- 
grafting  meanness  on  the  pride  of  the  one,  vanity 
on  the  vulgarity  of  the  other.  The  denseness  of  the 
crowd  furnishes  concealment  to  the  seekers  of  illicit 
enjoyment,  and  extreme  poverty  furnishes  minis- 
ters to  it.  Literature,  religion,  and  the  arts  pro- 
vide more  respectable  occasions  for  bringing  indi- 
viduals of  different  classes  into  familiar  intercourse. 
The  manners  of  the  British  metropolis  at  the  time 
we  have  in  hand  would  be  imperfectly  appreciated 
without  reference  to  those  houses  of  equivocal  cha« 
racter,  the  bagnios,  which  furnished  places  of  ren- 
dezvous to  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  to  the  per- 
verted taste,  not  yet  obsolete,  which  carried  a  nalu- 
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ral  coriontjonthe  part  of  tlie  more  refined  mem« 
.ben  of  society  to  witness  the  Toder  anraaements  of 
the  poor  to  such  a  fantastic  excen  as  to  imbrote 
them  with  a  passion  for  the  ring  and  the  cockpit* 
The  necessity  under  which  all  classes  were  pUioed 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  police  arrangements  of 
being  able  in  some  d^;reetd  protect  themselres  coi# 
tributed  to  keepahve  a  temper  whidi  gave  a  character 
to  the  quarrels  of  the  class  which  acknowledges  the 
code  of  honour  as  its  chief  guide  different  from  what 
BOW  prevails.  Swords  were  still  worn  by  the  better 
class,  and  quarrels  were  often  decided  on  the  spol 
where  they  took  place,  which,  now  that  the  habit  of 
carrying  arms  has  become  obsolete,  is  impossible. 
Among  men  accustomed  to  look  to  the  useof  arms 
as  necessary  to  their  security,  eren  the  formal  duels, 
deliberately  arranged  beforehand,  were  more  savage 
than  those  of  the  present  day.  They  were  more 
unsophisticated  expressions  of  personal  hatred  and 
a  desire  to  do  harm  than  those  of  our  days,  in 
which  two  men,  accustomed  to  leave  to  the  police 
the  labour  of  redressmg  more  than  half  their  inju* 
ries,  meet  less  from  personal  animodty  than  be* 
cause  it  is  a  custom  they  cannot  well  get  over.  So 
ferocious  a  duel  as  that  between  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Matthews  could  scarcely  occur  at 
present.  The  custom,  Uienno(unoommon,of  arming 
the  combatants  both  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  leav- 
ing them  to  the  uncontrolled  dictates  of  their  axumo- 
sity,  as  also  the  practice  of  meeting  unattended  by  se* 
conds,  would  now  be  r^arded  as  savage.  On  the 
whole,  the  metropolitan  manners,  during  the  first 
quarter-century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  though 
decidedly  more  refined  wod  animated  by  a  purer 
morality  than  characterised  the  age  that  preceded 
it,  were  still  tinged  with  considerable  grossness  and 
turbulence. 

The  manners  of  every  nation  are  to  a  certain 
extent  derived  from  its  capital,  but  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  the  number  of  heterogeneous  populations 
inhabiting  it,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  self- 
dependence  developed  by  its  institutions  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces,  will  be  the  local  varieties. 
The  best  method  of  conveying  to  the  reader  a  no- 
tion of  the  more  important  diversities  of  provincial 
manners  will  be  to  trace,  first,  which  was  peculiar 
to  each  district,  and  then  the  degree  to  ^^diicli  this 
local  tone  was  modified  by  intercourse  with  the 
metropolis.  The  local  peculiarities  will  be  most 
clearly  stated  by  adhering  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  sketching  the  manners  of  the  metropo- 
lis :  the  modifications  by  adopting  an  arrangement 
suggested  by  a  review  of  the  leading  channels  of 
communication  between  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial populations. 

The  most  important  local  differences  In  the  pro- 
vincial manners  of  England  had  their  origin  in  the 
varied  circumstances  of  a  rural  or  town  population. 
The  town  populations  differed  also  according  as  the 
towns  were  the  seats  of  conunerce,  or  provincial  ca- 
pital like  York,  or  the  universities.  Here  is  the 
place  for  noticing  the  influence  of  the  clergy  upon 
manners.  InLoi^onit  waslesiielt  amidadeniey 


cxdted,  and  ever-shiftiog  cniwd.  Even  the  bisboiK 
seem  to  have  fek  the  attractions  of  gay  society  too 
strong.  Dr.  Johnson  has  some  pithy  remarks  on 
the  subject,  and  George  III.  found  or  thought  it 
necMary  to  remonstrate  with  Archbishop  Com- 
wallis  on  his  excessive  gaiety.  The  literary  history 
of  the  age  is  full  of  instances — sometimes  Indicrous, 
sometimes  painful — of  the  strange  shifts  to  which  the 

rirer  clergy  were  sometimes  seduced  ia  London, 
the  provinces  the  influence  of  clerical  maimers 
was  more  felt,  especially  in  and  around  Oxford 
and  Cambrid^  which  were  almost  ecdeaiastical 
eftabhshments,  the  seats  of  clerical  education,  and 
the  goals  to  which  most  of  the  ablest  minds  who 
there  received  their  education  steadily  looked  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  highest  ambition.  In  the 
universities  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglican  cle- 
rical character  were  more  sharply  preserved  than 
at  the  metropolitan  palaces  of  I^mbeth  or  York,  hr 
the  clergymen  in  Ixuidon  sought  to  get  rid  of  what 
was  deemed  the  pedantry  of  the  profession.  In 
York  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  to  a 
less  d^gree^  that  dtv  having  become  a  winter  resi- 
dence for  those  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry  who  fiek 
an  annusl  journey  to,  and  residence  in,  London  too 
expensive.  But  *^  in  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford  the 
churchman  walked  gownnl,"  and  the  inflnqioe  of 
the  impressions  received  there  remained  indelible 
upon  the  clergyman  even  when  lost  anuH^  the 
multitudes  of  London,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent 
when  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  country.  Tht 
circumstance  too  that  almost  aU  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  educated  at  the  universities  predisposed 
them  to  take  a  certain  tone  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Boswdl's 
description  of  the .  establishment  of  Joluia<ni's 
friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  way 
of  life  of  a  wealthy  wdH-beneficed  dergyman: 
— "  Dr.  Taylor's  large  roomy  poet-chaiBe»  drawn 
by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  jolly  postilions,  conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne^ 
where  I  found  my  firiend's  schoolfellow  living 
upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corresponding  with 
his  substantial  creditable  equipage :  his  houae,  plea- 
sure-ground, in  short  every  thmg  good,  and  no  scan- 
tiness appearing.  ...  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estttte 
of  his  own,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church,  be- 
ing a  prebendary  of  Westminster  and  rector  of 
Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  io- 
habitants  of  which  J  was  told  he  was  very  liberal : 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to  me  he 
had  the  preceding  winter  distributed  2001,  amopg 
such  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of  his  AJ«i«tflnce. 
•  •  .  •  •  His  size,  figure,  and  countoianoe  and 
manner  were  that  of  a  hearty  English  squire  with 
the  parson  superinduced:  and  I  took  particular 
notice  of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent 
grave  man  in  purple  clothes,  and  a  large  white  wig, 
like  the  butler  or  major-domo  of  a  bishop."  Cum- 
berland's account  of  his  own  father's  establishment, 
at  a  time  a  little  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  at  pi^ 
aent  treatiiig  of,  corresponds  in  its  leading  features 
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with  the  sketch  of  Adibourne: — ^•^  The  porsonftge- 
house  of  Stanwick  was  a  handsome  square  of  four 
equal  fronts,  built  of  stone,  containing  four  rooms 
on  a  floor,  with  a  gallery  running  through  the  cen*- 
tre;  it  was  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a  gentle  hill, 
with  the  village  to  the  south  among  trees  and  pas- 
ture-grounds in  view,  and  a  small  stream  in  the 
▼alley  between :  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  were 
gardens,  on  the  east  the  church  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  intermediate  space  an  excellent 
range  of  stables  and  coach-houses  built  by  my  father, 
and  forming  one  side  of  a  square  court,  laid  out  for 
the  approach  of  carriages  to  the  house.  My  father 
spared  no  expense  to  keep  his  church  not  only  in 
that  neatness  and  decorum  which  befits  the  house 
of  prayer,  but  also  in  a  perfect  state  of  good  and 
permanent  repair He  was  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  a  very  active  magistrate 
in  the  reconcilement  of  parties  rather  than  in  the 
commitment  of  persons :  in  these  quiet  parts  offences 
were  in  general  trivial,  and  the  differences  merelv 
such  as  an  attorney  could  contrive  to  keep  a  suit 
upon,  so  that,  with  a  very  KtUe  legal  knowledge, 
and  a  very  hospitable  generous  disposition,  my 
father  rarely  failed  to  put  contentious  spirits  to 
peace  by  reference  to  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar. 
In  the  mean  time  his  popularity  rose  in  proportion 
as  his  beer-barrels  sank,  and  as  often  as  he  made 

peace  he  made  friends He  was  light 

and  elegant  in  his  person,  and  had  in  his  early  youth 
kept  horses  and  rode  matches  at  Newmarket  after 
the  example  of  his  elder  brother ;  but,  though  his 
profession  had  now  put  a  stop  to  those  levities,  he 
shared  in  a  pack  of  harriers  with  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  and  was  a  bold  and  excellent  rider." 
All  were  not  thus  comfortable.  Percival  Stock- 
dale  incidentally  mentions  in  his  Memoirs  that 
about  1750  the  only  servant  in  the  house  of  his 
father,  a  clergyman,  not  in  very  opulent  circum- 
stances, was  "  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  clergy- 
man;" and  most  readers  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  frequency  with  which  the  boast  of  being  a 
clergyman's  dau^ter  is  put  by  Fielding  in  the 
mouths  of  his  female  servants.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  at  once  furnished  us  with  an  explanation  of 
this  anomaly,  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  domes- 
tic manners  of  a  noble  specimen  of  the  poorer  class 
of  clergymen,  in  his  notice  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walker,  who  held  the  chapelry  of  Seathwaite  in 
Cumberland  fVom  1736  to  1802.  Previous  to 
1760  the  annual  income  of  his  chapel  was  17/.  10^., 
with  a  free  house  and  garden  vsdued  at  4/.,  and 
surplice  fees  to  the  amount  it  might  be  of  3/.  more. 
In  that  year  it  was  augmented,  land  being  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose  with  800/.  His  house- 
hold is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  :  -— 
*^  Going  into  hid  house  I  fbuhd  him  sitting  at  the 
head  of  a  long  square  table,  such  as  is  Cbramonly 
used  in  this  country  by  the  lower  class  of  people, 
dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  fi'ock,  trimmed  with  black 
horn  buttons;  a  checked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap 
about  his  neck  fbr  A  stock,  a  coarse  apron,  and  a 
pair  of  great  wooden-soled  dides,  plated  withiren 


to  -preserve  them  (what  we  call  clogs  in  these 
parts),  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  eating  his  break- 
fast ;  his  wife  and  the  remainder  of  his  children 
were  some  of  them  employed  in  waiting  on  each 
other,  the  rest  in  spinning  and  teasing  wool,  at 
which  he  is  a  great  proficient ;  and  moreover,  when 
it  is  ready  made,  he  will  lay  it,  by  sixteen  or  thirty- 
two  pounds  weight,  upon  his  back,  and  on  foot 
seven  or  eight  miles  will  carry  it  to  the  market  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.*'  Mr.  Walker,  while  draw- 
ing only  17/.  a-year  from  his  curacy,  declined  to 
accept  of  another  small  benefice  in  addition,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  cupidity ;  he  gave  his  chil- 
dren a  good  education,  and  left  2000/.  at  his  death; 
and  vet  **  he  was  even  munificent  in  hospitality  as 
parish  priest.  Every  Sunday  were  served  upon 
the  long  table,  at  which  he  has  been  described  sit- 
ting with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  messes  of  broth, 
for  the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation 
who  came  from  a  distance,  and  usually  took  their 
seats  as  part  of  his  own  household.  A  high  price 
of  self-denial  was  paid  by  the  pastor  and  his  family 
for  this  gratification ;  as  the  treat  could  only  ht 
provided  by  dressing  at  one  time  the  whole  perhaps 
of  their  allowance  of  fresh  animal  food ;  conse- 
quently fbr  a  succession  of  days  the  table  was  co- 
vered with  cold  victuals  only."  This  is  the  Man 
of  Ross  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  united  in  one 
person.  There  were  exceptions  among  the  clergy, 
but  in  general  the  effects  of  an  education  calculated 
to  refine  the  taste  and  sharpen  the  intellect,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  a  certain  external  decorum, 
kept  them  steady.  The  value  of  such  a  class  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country  in  promoting  the  civil- 
ization of  ail  classes  with  whom  they  were  brought 
in  contact  is  apparent. 

The  mansions  of  the  nobility,  who,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  observed,  scarcely  differ  at  this  period 
from  the  country  gentlemen  except  in  their  greater 
wealth,  displayed  a  decided  taste  for  elegant  luxury. 
The  apartments  were  numerous^  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, spacious,  and  well  proportioned.  On  five 
noblemen's  houses — Holkham,  Houghton,  Blen- 
heim, Wilton,  and  Wanstead — which  Arthur  Young 
visited  in  1767,  he  makes  the  following  remarks, 
which  throw  some  light  upon  the  tastes  and  fa- 
vourite amusements  of  their  proprietors : — *^  Blen- 
heim hall  and  library,  Wilton  saloon,  and  Holk- 
ham  statue-gallery,  are  the  finest  rooms  in  these 

houses A  ball-room  is  found  at  Holk- 

ham  alone.     Holkham  chapel  is  preferable  to  that 

at  Blenheim No  house  I  have  yet  seen 

is  perfect,  by  manv  degrees.  Suppose  one  were  to 
be  formed  out  of  all  these :  take  the  shell  of  Holk- 
ham, and  imagine  it  to  contain  Blenheim  hall  and 
library,  Wilton  saloon,  Wanstead  ball-room  and 
large  dining-room,  besides  everything  it  has  al- 
ready; it  would  be  infinitely  finer  than  it  is,  but 
still  it  would  want  a  music-room  and  a  picture-gal- 
lery. The  last  is  an  infinite  addition  to  a  great 
house,  but  the  former  ui  indispensable."  Only  one 
of  the  houses  mentioned  had  a  music-room;  but 
Tali;i^b]e'coUectiop0  of  paintings  by  noblemen  and 
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priTite  gentlemen  were  at  this  time  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  county  in  England.  Good  librariea 
too  were  not  uncommon.  Much  expense  was  be^ 
stowed  upon  the  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  mansions :  the  hermitage 
and  grotto  seem  to  have  been  held  indispensable 
appendages.  In  the  grounds  at  Hagley  were  an 
amficial  ruin  and  a  **  temporary"  cascade ;  at  Chats- 
worth  a  waterwork  with  a  concealed  spring,  which, 
upon  touching,  spouted  out  water  from  every  bough 
of  a  willow-tree.  The  appearance  of  Sir  John 
Throckmorton's  grounds  must  be  familiar  to  all 
irom  the  writings  of  Cowper.  Young,  in  the 
work  we  have  just  quoted,  gives  a  pleasing  account 
of  ornamental  grounds  at  Cobham  in  Surrey,  and 
Persfield  on  the  Wye,  but  too  diffuse  for  quota- 
tion. What  follows  from  the  same  author  is  a 
description  of  the  plaything  of  a  Norfolk  lady  : — 
*^  Mrs.  Styleman  has  formed  some  exceeding 
pretty  plantations.  A  stream  is  managed  with 
true  taste;  naturally  it  is  only  a  ditch,  but  where 
this  lady  has  improved  it  it  is  a  winding  stream  of 
dear  water,  and  the  greatest  ornament  to  her  plan- 
tations. On  one  part  of  its  banks  she  has  a  very 
neat  circular  cottage  for  break^Eisting,  and  near  it 
a  menagerie  with  a  great  variety  of  birds ;  in  this 
part  of  the  stream  are  all  sorts  of  water-fowl.  From 
her  menagerie  you  cross  the  stream  and  pass  along 
its  windmg  banks  to  the  grotto,  which  is  very  pret- 
tily contrived  out  of  a  boat  bv  cutting  it  in  halves 
and  fixinK  it  together  with  a  little  addition.  It  is 
stuck  fuU  of  spar,  shells,  sea-weed,  coral,  glass, 
ore,  &c. ;  all  dispersed  with  taste  and  elegancy. 
The  front  is  pretty,  but  too  regular,  and  not  rustic 
enough,  composed  of  the  same  materials  on  a 
ground  of  powdered  sea-shells  stuck  in  cement. 
The  situation  is  very  pretty,  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
close  to  a  small  cascnde,  and  in  the  shade  of  seve- 
ral large  weeping  willows."  A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clifton  seems  to  have  thought 
the  grotto  alone  insuflScient:  — "  You  enter  the 
grotto  underground  through  a  dark  arched  passage, 
which  has  much  of  the  air  of  a  wine-vault:  on 
opening  the  door,  the  first  object  which  strikes  you 
is  a  den,  with  the  statue  of  a  lion  in  it."  The 
hermitage  was  a  plaything  of  the  same  kind :  that 
of  a  lady,  a  neighbour  of  Mrs.  Styleman,  we  are 
told,  '*  is  a  little  cottage  of  two  rooms  situated 
in  one  of  her  plantations  of  shrubs  and  firs.  The 
first  room  is  walled  with  oyster-shells,  the  white 
side  outwards,  and  the  brown  edges  filed  off;  the 
pavement  of  clean  small  pebbles ;  the  chimney- 
piece  of  grotto  shell-work :  the  ceiling  is  papered, 
and  at  one  end  is  the  hermit's  bed,  a  boarded  one 
painted,  with  painted  canvass  curtains."  These 
are  not  the  tastes  of  citizens^  time  out  of  mind  the 
satirist's  stale  jest,  but  of  well-born  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  they  betoken  the  childishness  of  a 
backward  civilization*  Mrs.  Robinson  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  manage  of  her  husband's 
father,  one  of  the  class  of  landowners  whom  trade 
had  enriched  in  Wales: — "  Mr.  Harris  was  then 
building  the  family  mansion,  and  resided  ina  pretty 


Utde  decorated  co^^age,  whkh  was  ifleriiarila  en- 
verted  into  domestic  offices.  Miss  Robunon,  m 
husband's  sister,  though  not  more  than  tweotj  yesa 
of  age,  was  stiff  in  her  deportment;  she  -mmit  t 
gaudy-eoloured  chintz  gown,  a  dnice-botifagd 
cap  with  a  profusion  of  ribbons,  and  her  ooia^e- 
nance  was.somewhat  more  ruddy  than  wsusceivistec 
even  with  pure  health.  Mr.  Harris  looked  like  a 
venerable  Hawthorn  ;  a  narrow  fustian  coat,  a  scij. 
let  waistcoat  edged  with  narrow  g«dd,  a  pair  ef 
woollen  spatter-dashes,  and  a  gold-laced  hat,  iormcL 
the  dress  he  generally  wore.  He  always  rotfe  t 
Welsh  pony,  and  was  seldom  in  the  hofose,  ezoep 
at  eating-time,  from  sunrise  to  the  doae  of  tke 
evening.  There  was  yet  another  personage  in  & 
domestic  establishment,  who  was  by  Mr.  Harre 
regarded  as  of  no  small  importaiice :  this  wis  t 
venerable  housekeeper.  She  was  the  fem^e  Mes- 
tor  of  the  family ;  she  dined  at  the  table  wnh  Mr. 
Harris ;  she  was  the  governess  of  ^  fiamil  j."  lis 
house,  we  are  told,  had  marble  chimney-pieces,  fait 
contained  no  books,  and  only  an  old  gingling  spisset 
^*  I  was  condemn^  eitlmr  to  drink  ale  wi^  *  tk 
squire,'  for  Mr.  Harris  was  only  spoken  of  by  tiitf 
tiUe,  or  to  visit  the  Methodisdod  seminary  vfaick 
Lady  Huntingdon  had  estabUshed  at  Trevccca. 
Miss  Robinson  was  of  that  sect :  Mr.  Harris  n 
a  constant  church  visitor  on  Sunday.  His  zeal  va 
indefatigable;  he  would  firequenUy  fine  the  nstb 
(for  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  had  bea 
sheriff  of  the  county)  when  he  heard  them  swtv, 
though  every  third  sentence  he  uttered  was  attended 
by  an  oath  that  made  his  hearers  shudder.'* 

In  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  a  new  net 
of  gentlemen,  corresponding  to  the  tradesmen  widi 
enormous  capitals  in  the  metropolis,  was  rising  vtm 
notice.  Young  mentions  that  in  Norfolk  the  sb- 
nual  rents  of  farms  oscillated  between  dO(V.  and 
900/.,  the  size  of  the  hnoA  fhmi  1000  to  30PO 
acres ;  that  the  annual  revenues  of  the  farmen 
varied  from  1300/.  to  3000/. ;  **  that  a  long  kw 
of  a  Norfolk  farm  was  infinitely  preferable  to  tk 
fee-simple  of  it ;  and  that  there  was  the  greats 
prospect  of  seeing  this  kingdom  a  land  of  yeo- 
manry.'' The  Essex  farmers  were  men  of  whom 
many  possessed  lands  to  the  vahie  of  300/.  or  ^XU. 
or  500/.  a-year,  besides  what  th^  rented  of  others. 
This  class  was  intelligent  and  enterprising,  ssd 
aspired  to  rank  rather  among  the  gentry  than  tk 
yeomanry.  Johnson  and  Boswdl  met  one  at  Dr. 
Taylor's  who  played  the  fiddle  for  die  entertaiimia^ 
of  the  company.  A  conversation  whidi  occurred 
between  him  and  Johnson  is  illustrative  of  bk 
class — spirited  and  independent,  but  deficient  in 
polish.  "  The  gentleman  fimner,"  says  Boswci, 
^*  attempted  to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  d 
Mungo  Campbell,  who  shot  Alexander  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  upon  his  having  fiilloi,  when  rctreatn* 
from  his  brdship,  who  he  believed  was  about  to 
seize  his  gun  as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  nid 
he  would  have  done  just  as  Campbell  did.  Joas- 
soN — *•  Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did  de- 
serves to  be  hanged;  not  that  I  cou&i,  as  a  jury- 
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man,  have  found  him  legally  gnilty  of  murder ;  but 
I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict  him.'  The 
farmer  said,  *  A  poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as 
a  rich  man ;  and  Campbell  had  thai  to  defend.' 
Johnson  exclaimed,  *  A  poor  man  has  no  honour/ 
The  English  yeoman,  not  dismayed,  proceeded : 
*  Lord  Eglinton  was  a  damned  fool  to  run  in  upon 
Campbell  after  being  warned  that  Campbell  would 
shoot  him  if  he  did.'  Johnson,  who  could  not  bear 
anything  like  swearing,  angrily  replied,  *  He  was 
not  a  damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too  well  of 
Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell  would  be 
such  a  damned  scoundrel  as  to  do  so  damned  a 
thing.'  His  emphasis  on  damned^  accompanied 
with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his  opponent's  want 
of  decorum  in  Aw  presence."  The  majority  of  the 
farmers,  however,  lived  in  a  less  aspiring  style.  It 
appear8»  from  the  evidence  in  a  trial  for  murder 
which  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  that 
the  murdered  man,  a  farmer  in  comfortable  but  not 
opulent  circumstances,  Uved  in  a  two-story  house, 
which  had  on  the  ground  floor  a  kitchen  and  par* 
lour,  upstairs  two  bed-rooms,  the  entry  to  one  of 
which  was  through  the  other ;  and  that,  in  an  ad- 
dition built  to  the  back  of  the  house,  there  were  two 
rooms  on  the  upper  story,  one  for  the  female  ser- 
vants, connected  with  Uie  house,  another  for  the 
hinds,  entered  by  an  outer  stair.  The  &rmer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy 
and  water  when  making  merry,  and  the  servants 
to  have  lived  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  family. 

The  labourers  were  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
not  entirely  dependent  upon  agricultural  industry. 
The  ^tory  system  had  not  yet  concentrated  manu- 
factures into  crowded  towns  in  the  districts  where 
minerals  abound.     In  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  the 
south-western  counties,  domestic  manufactures  were 
generally  diffused,  maintaining  a  mixed  race  of 
agricultural    and    manu&cturing    labourers.      In 
Essex  Young  says  he  found,  in  1767,  the  weaving  of 
calimancoes  and  burying-crap^,  and  the  prepara- 
tory step  of  wool-combing,  chiefly  for  the  London 
market,  giving  employment  to  whole  families ;  wo- 
men, and  giris  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  being 
thus  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  family  expenses. 
In  Oxfordshire  he  found  them  manufacturing  ker- 
seys, coarse  bear-skins,  and  blankets  for  the  Ame- 
rican market;   women,  girls,  and  old  women  of 
sixty  or  seventy  finding  employment  in  various 
parts  of  the  process.     In  manufactures  of  flannels 
and  linseys  anmnd  Salisbury  and  Romsey  ^^  child- 
ren were  employed  when  very  young."    All  these 
processes  were  carried  on  in  the  weavers'  houses 
bv  the  united  efforts  of  the  families,  and  the  indi- 
viduals resided  sometimes  in  small  country  towns, 
sometimes  in  the  open  country.  At  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  there  were  pin-manufactories,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women,  employed  in 
pin-making,  were  gathered  together  in  large  shops. 
At  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Bristol,  large  numbers  of 
men  were  employed  in  the  copper<^orks.    In 


Birmmgham  Watt  and  Bolton  had  given  a  greater 
extension  to  worlcs  employing  large  numbers  of 
men  under  one  roof.     In  Lancashire  the  com- 
mencement of  the  factory  system  had  been  made. 
In  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
the  rough  but  not  unintelligent  pitmen,  in  Corn- 
wall the  miners,  gave  the  tone  to  the  working 
classes.     Wherever  domestic  manufactures  were 
introduced  the  comparatively  easy  circumstances  of 
the  labouring  classes  had  communicated  to  them  a 
greater  degree  of  softness  and  intelligence:  the 
system  of  aggregated  labour  in  factories  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough  to  develop  its  peculiar  in* 
fluences :  the  miners  and  pitmen  were  a  coarse  and 
daring  race,  but  intelligent  from  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  combine  for  a  common 
purpose.     In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  no 
manufactures  of  any  kind  existed  the  peasantry 
were  loutish  and  unintelligent.     Along  the  sea- 
coast  two  circumstances  contributed  to  harden  and 
demoralise  the  lower  classes — the  universal  prac- 
tice of  *•  wrecking,'!  and  the  great  prevalence  of 
smuggling,   aggravated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period  by  engrafting  the  privateer,  or  licensed 
pirate,  upon  the  characters  formed  by  addiction  to 
these  practices.    The  southern,  eastern,  and  north- 
western coasts  of  the  island  were  most  haunted  by 
smugglers.     About  1760  Lackington  describes  the 
manner  of  living  in  a  poor  family  in  the  West  of 
England,  of  which  the  father  was  rather  addicted 
to  drinking,  thus  ; — *•  Out  of  love  to  her  family 
the  mother  totally  abstained  from  every  kind  of 
liquor,  water  excepted ;  her  food  was  chiefly  broth 
(little  better  than  water  and  oatmeal),  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  and  carrots.     Her  children  fared 
something  better,  but  not  much."    Of  another  fa- 
mily, in  rather  better  circumstances,  he  tells  us — 
•*  They  carefully  attended  to  their  shop  six  days  in 
the  week,  and  on  the  seventh  went  to  an  Anabap- 
tists' meeting,  where  little  attention  was  paid  to 
speculative  doctrines,  but  where  sound  moralinr 
was  constantly  inculcated.     ....    My  master^ 
whole   library   consisted  of  a  school-size  Bible, 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  Foot's  tract  on  Bap« 
tism,   Culpepper's  Herbal,  the  History  of  the 
Gentle  Craft,  an  old  imperfect  volume  of  Receipts 
in  Physic,  Surgery,  &c.,  and  the  Ready  Reckoner. 
....    Every  momine,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
my  master  roee  about  three  o'clock,  took  a  walk  by 
the  river's  side,  round  Trenchmane-fields,  stopped 
at  some  place  or  other  to  drink  a  pint  of  ale,  came 
back  before  six  o'clock,  and  called  up  his  people  to 
work,  and  went  to  bed  again  about  seven."  Lack- 
ington, however,  elsewhere    mentions  that  pre- 
vious to  the  American  war  there  were  few  books 
to  be  found  among  this  class : — '*  The  poorer  sort 
of  farmers,  and  even  the  poor  country  people  in  ge- 
neral, spent  their  winter  evenings  in  relating  stories 
of  witches,  ghosts,  and  hobgobhns."  These  amuse- 
ments produced  the  effect  that  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated :  many  incidents  during  this  period  show 
the  coarseness  and  superstition  that  pervaded  the 
dass  of  country  labourers.  The  following  is  simply 
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hidicrous: — In  February,  1*759,  we  read  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  that  year — "  One  Susannah 
Hannokes,  an  elderly  woman,  of  Wingrove,  near 
Aylesbury,  was  accused  by  ^  neighbour  for  be- 
witching her  8pinuing*wheel  so  that  she  could  not 
make  it  go  roimd,  who  offered  to  make  oath  of  it 
before  a  magistrate ;  on  which  the  husband  of  the 
party  accused,  in  order  to  justify  his  wife,  insisted 
that  she  should  be  tried  by  the  church  Bible,  and 
that  the  accuser  should  be  present.  Accordingly 
she  was  conducted  to  the  parish  church,  where  she 
was  stripped  of  all  her  clothes  to  her  shift  and  under- 
coat, and  weighed  agaixist  the  Bible ;  when,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  her  accuser,  she  outweighed 
it,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge." 
But  the  assaults  upon  the  Leicestershire  witches 
in  the  following  year  were  atrocious: — *•  1760, 
June  22.  They  write  from  Glen,  in  Leicestershire, 
that  on  Wednesday  se'nnight  last  a  dispute  arose 
between  two  old  women  of  that  town,  one  of  whom 
called  the  other  witch,  and,  she  affirming  that  she 
was  no  more  a  witch  than  herself,  a  challenge  en- 
sued, and  they  both  agreed  to  be  dipped  by  way  of 
trial.  They  accordingly  stripped  to  their  shifts,  had 
their  thumbs  and  great  toes  tied  with  a  cart-rope 
across  their  middles,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
thrown  into  a  pool  of  water.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  have  sunk,  while  the  other  continued  struggling 
on  the  surfiBMre,  which  the  mob  called  swimming, 
and  deemed  an  infallible  sign  of  her  being  a  witch, 
insisting  upon  her  impeaching  her  accomplices  in 
the  craft.  She  accordingly  told  them  that  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Burton  there  were  several 
other  old  women  as  much  witches  as  she  was. 
These  suspicions  being  confirmed  by  a  student  in 
astrology y  or  white  witch^  who  was  referred  to  on 
account  of  a  young  woman  said  to  be  afflicted  with 
an  imcommon  disorder,  and  presumed  to  be  be- 
witched, the  mob  repaired  next  day  to  Burton, 
jBoid,  after  a  little  consultation,  proceeded  to  the  old 
woman's  house  upon  whom  they  had  fixed  the 
strongest  suspicion.  The  poor  old  creature,  on 
their  approacn,  locked  the  house-door,  and  went 
into  a  chamber,  and  from  the  window  asked  what 
they  wanted.  They  informed  her  that  she  was 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  witchcraft,  which  they 
were  come  to  try  her  for  by  ducking;  remon- 
strating at  the  same  time  upon  the  necessity  there 
was  of  her  giving  proof  wnether  she  was  a  witch 
or  no.  Upon  her  persisting  in  a  positive  reftisal  to 
come  down  they  broke  open  the  house,  went  into 
the  chamber,  carried  her  down  stairs,  and  by 
force  took  her  to  a  deep  gravel-pit  fiiU  of  water, 
tied  her  thumbs  and  toes  as  above,  and  then  threw 
her  in,  where  they  kept  her  during  pleasure.  The 
same  day  the  mob  tned  the  experiment  upon  ano- 
ther poor  old  woman,  and  on  Thursday  a  third 
underwent  the  same  discipline.  Several  of  the 
ringleaders  in  this  riot  have  been  apprehended  and 
carried  before  a  justice :  two  of  them  have  been 
bound  over  to  the  sessions,  and  others  ordained  to 
pay  small  fines.*'  Afterwards,  under  date  of  July 
J22nd,  we  read — ^'  At  the  general  quarter  sessions 


for  Leicester  two  persons  concerned  m  doclki 
for  witches  the  poor  old  women  in  den  and  B{^ 
ton  Averv  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pilkn 
twice  and  lie  in  gaol  one  month.  No  long?  ^ 
than  1751,  at  Tring,  in  HertfordsIiire»  a  mob  d 
the  same  nature  had  murdered  by  ducking,  to  tn 
whether  they  were  witches,  two  jKxir  bannks 
people,  aged  about  70,  for  which  one  of  tk  d^ 
fenders  wa3  soon  after  tried  and  bangied." 

Amid  this  ignorance,  however,  gleams  of  Iiifki 
aspirations  from  time  to  time  broke  forth.  Bb- 
graphies  of  the  self-taught  scboolmaaters  d  tb 
period  would  afford  interesting  illustratktnamsk: 
this  head.  The  free-schools  were  generally  icn^ 
after  by  the  less  fortunate  alvmni  of  the  «& 
versities;  and  in  secluded  rural  districts  the  oSoa 
of  curate  and  schoolmaster  were  not  unfreqoeBtlj 
combined.  But  instances  occur  of  indi^idoali  wk 
without  the  advantages  of  a  r^ulax  educatum  odd- 
trived  to  acquire  considerable  stores  of  knowkdlgt 
These  persons  generally  betook  themaelvestoteBid' 
ing  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  rcoikr 
their  acquirements  available  towards  proooriB^ 
them  a  livelihood ;  but  even  when  they  did  m 
commence  pedagogues  their  example  -stimoked 
the  curiosity  of  their  neighbours  and  proved  a  oqb- 
mencement  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  vidmtj. 
The  eminent  mathematician,  Thomas  Simpni, 
was  first  led  to  the  study  of  mathematics  l^  tk 
prediction  of  a  pedlar,  who  was  a  professor  of  jodi- 
cial  astrology,  or,  as  such  a  person  is  termed  in  tbc 
preceding  extract,  a  "white  witch,"  that  thcyoo^ 
man,  if  he  would  engage  in  that  mystic  stodv,  voui 
infallibly  come  to  be  even  more  learned  and  dke- 
guished  than  himself.  Simpson  even  practised^ 
art  for  some  time,  but  his  native  strength  of  Diad 
emancipated  him  from  the  delusion  even  before  k 
was  brought  into  personal  contact  with  more  a* 
lightened  men.  The  two  most  extraordinary  jses 
of  this  class,  both  of  whom  survived  till  the  aooo- 
sion  of  George  III.,  though  strictly  qpeakingthj 
belong  to  the  preceding  age,  are  Robert  Hill,  tk 
learned  tailor,  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  sod  doriag 
great  part  of  his  life  a  resident  in  Bucki^haiDfihiit, 
and  the  notorious  Eugene  Aram.  Both  were  dt- 
racterised  by  an  intense  craving  for  inteUectoii 
exertion ;  both  stored  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which,  considering  their  circumstances,  is  astooiib- 
ing.  The  better-balanced  mind  of  Hill  pieser^ 
him  from  crime,  though  his  knowledge  did  ut 
emancipate  him  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age. 
Aram's  guilt  is  in  some  d^;ree  indicative  of  Uk 
state  of  feeling  among  his  contemporaries.  It  Moot 
uncommon  to  find  the  consciousness  of  superior 
knowledge  prompting  to  its  abuse,  and  this  m^ 
account  for  his  swindling  propensities ;  caDous  he 
must  have  been  by  nature,  or  he  could  not  have 
carried  his  purposes  into  effect  and  lived  so  im- 
touched  by  remorse  as  he  seems  to  have  done;  but 
this  callousuess  was  confirmed  by  that  gnienl 
disregard  of  human  suffering  which  charactefises 
all  communities  in  a  low  stage  of  civilisaisiD, 
and  that  strongly  marked  the  lower  orders  in 
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Great  Britain  aboat  the  time  of   the  death  of 
Grcorge  II. 

Amid  the  comparative  torpor  of  rural  society, 
the  large  manufacturing  towns,  some  of  the  episco- 
I>al  sees,  and  the  fashionable  watering-places  were 
centres  of  a  greater  activity  calculated  to  promote  a 
higher  civilization.     In  the  laree  manufecturing 
towns  the  cultivation  not  merely  of  manual  dexterity 
hut  of  the  observation  and  reflection  required  by 
the  processes  he  is  engaged  in,  as  well  as  a  taste  for 
small  luxuries  engendered  by  higher  wages,  raises 
the  artisan  above  the  country  clown.    Wealth,  and 
pride  in  its  being  self-acquired,  together  vrith  the 
development  of  intellectual  powers,  in  like  manner 
raise  the  successful  manufacturer  above  the  class  to 
•which  he  originally  belongs.    Much  narrow-mind- 
edness and  coarseness  are  compatible  with  these 
advantages,  but  aihong  the  middle  classes  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  of  England  these  defi- 
ciencies were  remedied  by  the  influence  of  dissent. 
When  a  rural  district  became  on  a  sudden  a  popu- 
lous town  under  the  influence  of  manufactures,  the 
parish  clergyman  was  lost  in  the  crowd ;  but  those 
who  had  been  trained  inthe  inquiring  habits  andstrict 
moral  observance  of  the  dissenters  were  generally 
most  successful  in  life,  and  with  them  their  sect  and 
their  clergymen  rose  into  consequence  in  the  new 
society.     **  I  have  always  loved,**  says  Boswell, 
**  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  the  spiritual-mind- 
edness  of  the  Quakers  ;**  and  the  remark  was  eli- 
cited by  the  family  picture  he  witnessed  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Birmingham.     Price  and 
Priestley  are  examples  of  the  class  of  cultivated  in- 
tellects to  be  found  among  the  dissenting  clergy  : 
and  their  pastoral  intercourse  with  their  congrega- 
tions has  always  been  on  a  very  intimate  footing. 
A  short  anecdote  in  Boswell  presents  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  Birmingham  of  his  day : — "  I  shall 
never  forget  Mr.  Bolton's  expression  to  me  when  I 
visited  his  great  works  at  Soho;  *  I  sell  here,  sir, 
what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — Power.*  He 
had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.    I  con- 
templated him  as  an  iron  chifftairiy  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.     One  of  them  came  to 
him,  complaining  grievously  of  his  landlord  for 
having  distrained  his  goods.     *  Your  landlord  is  in 
the  right.  Smith*  (said  Bolton);  ^but  I'll  tell  you 
what :  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay  down  half 
your  rent,  and  1*11  lay  down  the  other  naif,  and  you 
shall  have  vour  goods  again.*  **    The  influence  of 
the'dissentmg  clergy  was  confined  however  to  the 
middle  classes  and  the  better  conditioned  class  of 
artisans.    The  spirit  of  proselytism,  characteristic 
chiefly  of  new   sects,  had  ceased  ;    some  men 
were  bom  dissenters,  as  others  were  bom  church- 
men.   The  growing  wealth  of  the  dissenting  con- 
gregations accelerated  this  growing  passiveness. 
The  dissenters  were  becoming  merely  a  secondary 
establishment,  and,  like  the  principal  one,  were 
leaving  the  classes  below  the  skilled  artisan  to  grow 
up  in  a  state  of  nature — a  neglect  the  result  of  which 
began  to  be  felt  at  a  later  period. 
In  BoBweirs  narrative  of  the  tour  in  which  he 


visited  Birmingham  we  find  a  nicely  contrasted 
picture  of  the  clerical  residence  in  Lichfield,  which 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  both  of  that  dass  of 
towns  and  of  the  mere  country  towns.  "  Very 
little  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward  in 
Lichfield.  ...  *  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  *  you  are  an 
idle  set  of  people.*  *  Sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  we  are 
a  city  of  philosophers ;  we  work  with  our  heads, 
and  make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  with 
their  hands.*  '*  This  answer  is  one  of  Johnson's 
felicitous  half-sincere  half-playful  expressions  of  a 
natural  prejudice :  the  feeling  it  implies  still  predo- 
minates in  every  old  county  capital  which  feels  it- 
self eclipsed  by  the  vanity  of  some  upstart  flourishing 
seat  of  manufacture.  lichfield  had  its  courtly  circle, 
composed  of  such  persons  as  the  literary  Mr.  Seward, 
who  **  was  canon  residentiary  and  inhabited  the 
bishop's  palace ;"  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  with  her  for^ 
tune  of  10,000/.  and  her  fine  house ;  Mrs.  Aston, 
a  maiden  lady  of  an  old  country  family ;  Peter 
Garrick,  the  brother  of  David,  who  "  veri- 
fied Johnson's  saying,  that,  if  he  had  cultivated 
gaiety  as  much  as  his  brother  Darid,  he  might  have 
equally  excelled  in  it ;"  and  who  was  "  quite  a 
London  narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
with  that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimicry  which 
we  usually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis." 
Among  this  circle  the  dinner-hour  was  two  o'clock, 
and  tea  and  cofifee  parties  were  frequent  in  the 
evening.  The  picture  would  be  incomplete  if 
**  Mr.  Richard  Green,  apothecary,"  were  omitted, 
with  his  museum  in  which  **  he  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names  upon  the 
labels,  printed  at  his  own  little  press,  and  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  it  a  board  with  the  names  of 
contributors  marked  in  gold  letters."  Mr.  Jack- 
son, an  old  schoolfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  plebeians.  ^  He  seemed  a  low  man, 
dull  and  untaught :  he  had  a  coarse  grey  coat,  black 
waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yeUow  un- 
curled wig,  and  his  countenance  had  tlie  mddiness 
which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  *  leave  his 
can.*  He  drank  only  ale ;  he  had  tried  to  be  a  cut- 
ter at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded,  and 
now  he  lived  poorly  at  home  and  had  some  scheme 
of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  manner  than  com- 
mon.** 

The  fashionable  watering-places,  but  especially 
Bath  and  Tunbridge,  were  chapels  of  ease  for  the 
metropolis.  They  were  the  summer  retreats  of  the 
fiEishionable  world,  and  of  singers,  musicians— all 
who  ministered  to  fashionable  luxury.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  to  whom  the  expense  of  metro- 
politan gaiety  was  too  great  flocked  thither  to  min- 
gle with  the  gay  throng  on  less  extravagant  terms. 
The  two  resorts  that  have  been  named,  together 
with  Scarborough  and  others  of  lesser  note,  were  mis- 
sionary stations  where  the  manners  of  the  court 
were  studied  and  imitated  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess by  those  who  were  to  carry  them  into  all  the 
rural  and  commercial  districts  of  England.  Of 
invalids  there  was  a  sufficient  store,  and  attention 
to  their  condition  contributed  to  give  a  peculiar 
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tone  to  the  lociety  of  the  places.  Many,  for  whom 
the  country  was  too  dull  and  the  hustle  of  the  me- 
tropolis too  stimulating,  took  up  their  permanent 
ahode  at  Bath  or  Tunbridge.  The  clo»e  approxi- 
mation of  mercantile  wealth,  and  the  still  more  un- 
couth possessors  of  large  fortunes  sprung  from  the 
western  colonies  or  returned  from  the  buccaneering 
wars  of  India,  induced  the  **  people  of  quality" 
about  the  year  1770  to  seclude  memselves  in  some 
measure  from  the  herd.  At  Bath  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  nobility  to  get  up  subscription  balls 
from  which  commoners  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded, and  some  of  their  number  affected  to  avoid 
frequenting  the  public  rooms.  The  effort  was  in 
yain,  and  indeed  had  been  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  fantastic  but  not  useless  royalty  of  Nash, 
Derrick,  and  their  successors.  It  is  but  justice  to 
these  mimic  monarchs  to  admit  that  their  authority 
at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  contributed  to  introduce  a 
greater  amount  of  decorum  into  general  society 
than  had  existed  before  them.  Rather  indecorous 
episodes  did  however  happen  at  times,  quite  equal- 
ling the  breakfast  scene  in  Humphry  Clinker.  A 
scene  of  this  kind  which  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
the  New  Assembly-rooms,  Bath,  in  1771,  with  a 
ridotto  (which  is  defined  by  a  writer  of  that  day 
••  an  entertainment  of  music  and  dancing,  where 
the  company  are  regaled  with  all  kinds  of  sweet- 
meats, macarons,  choice  wines,  fruit,  &c.),  has  been 
described  in  verse  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
subject,  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  waiters  :— 

'*  But— Bilence,  ye  luatboyB  1  ye  fiddles,  he  dumb  I 
Yedaaoeri,  etop  insUnt^tA«  Aowr  Is  oome ; 
The  great— the  all-wooderfal  hour  of  eatmg  I 
That  hour  for  which  ye  all  know  you've  been  waifinf . 
Well,  the  doors  were  nabolted,  and  lu  thry  all  rushed; 
Tliey'erowdod.  theyjoekied,  thry  joetled,  and  puah'd  : 
Thus  at  a  mayoi^s  feast  a  disorderly  mob 
Breaks  in  aOer  dinner  to  plunder  and  rob^ 
I  mean  not  by  this  to  reflect  on  the  irentry, 
I'd  only  lUnstrate  the  mode  of  their  emtry; 
For  certain  I  am  they  meant  no  such  Ibul  play. 
But  only  were  wishing  to  help  um  away ; 
I  believe  too  their  hurry  in  clearing  the  platters 
Was  all  in  compassion  to  ns  the  pour  waiters. 
In  London  Vm  sure  Fve  been  kept  many  hours 
In  dangling  attendance  with  sweetmi^ita  and  flowen ; 
But  kerg,  as  if  studious  to  ease  ns  of  trouble. 
Each  guest  played  hU  part  as  if  heM  paid  double ; 
In  files  they  march'd  up  to  the  sideboards,  while  each 
Laid  hands  upon  all  the  good  things  in  his  reach : 
There  stock  to  his  part,  cramm'd  while  be  was  able, 
And  then  carried  off  all  he  could  ttom  the  table ; 
Our  outworks  they  storm'd  with  proweie  most  manfkil. 
And  jellies  and  cakes  carried  off  by  the  handful ; 
While  some  our  lines  enter'd  with  courage  undaunted. 
Nor  quitted  the  breach  tiU  they  got  what  they  wanted. 
•••••• 

However  the  viands  went  off  at  such  rate, 

A  lady's  toupee  often  knock'd  down  a  plate. 

And  many  confess'd  a  fat  dtiaen's  belly 

A  terrible  stop  to  the  progress  of  Jelly ; 

While  salvers  of  biscuits  around  their  ears  (lew, 

Certum'd  by  the  whisk  of  an  offlcer's  queue ; 

And  thus  in  ten  minutes  one  half  of  the  treat 

Made  a  pretty  check  carpet  squash'd  under  their  feet. 

Oh,  'twas  pleasing  to  see  a  collection  of  beaux 

Parsding  with  large  macarons  on  their  toes ; 

Or  a  delicate  nymph  give  a  Isnguishing  reel 

On  a  marmalade  kissing  her  little  French  heel. 

So  you  see,  my  dear  Hal,  they  bore  all  things  before  'em. 

And  trampled  on  sweetmeats  as  well  as  decorum." 

The  manner  of  life  of  the  visitors  of  Bath  has 
been  smartly  sketched  by  Lord  Chesterfield  :— 
"  October  21. — Little  company  appeared  at  the 
pump;-  those  that  were  there  drank  the  waters 
of  affliction  for  the  departure  of  Lady  Suffolk  and 
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Mrs.  Blount Amoretto  (the   Hon. 

William  Herbert)  went  upon  Lansdowne  to  evapo- 
rate his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  Parthenissa  (Mn. 
Blount),  in  memory  of  whom,  and  the  wind  being 
cold  into  the  bargain,  he  tied  his  handkerchief  over 
his  hat  and  looked  very  sadly.  In  the  evenings 
the  usual  tea-table  met  at  Lindaey's.  Amoietto's 
main  action  was  at  our  table,  but  episodically  be  took 
pieces  of  bread  and  butter  and  cups  of  tea  at  about 
ten  others.  He  laughed  his  way  through  the  giiis 
out  of  the  long  room  into  the  little  one,  where  he  tal- 
lied till  he  swore,  and  swore  till  he  went  home, — 
and  probably  some  time  afterwards.  •  .  •  •  . 
Octooer  30. — Nash  gave  a  ball  at  Lindsey's,  where 
Mr.  Foster  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  Herbert ;  he  wore  his  gold-laced 
clothes  on  the  occasion,  and  looked  so  fine,  thai, 
standing  by  chance  in  Uie  middle  of  the  dancers, 
he  was  taken  by  many  at  a  distance  for  a  gilt  gar- 
land.  He  (Herbert)  concluded  his  evening  as  uaual 

with  basset  and  blasphemy October  31. 

— ^The  Ck)unte8s  of  Burlington  bespoke  the  play,  as 
you  may  see  by  the  enclosed  original  bill ;  the 
audience  consisted  of  seventeen  souls,  of  whom  I 
made  one November  2. — Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton bespoke  the  play  at  night,  which  we  all  inte- 
rested ourselves  so  much  to  fill,  that  there  were  as 
many  people  turned  back  as  let  in :  it  was  so  hot  that 
the  Countess  of  Burlington  could  not  stay  it  oat, 
&c.*'  In  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  plays,  danc- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking,  the  frequenters  of  Bath 
at  this  time  had  the  poetical  contests  at  Mra.  Mil- 
lar's Parnassus  of  Bath  Easton,  and  genteel  Method- 
ism. Horace  Walpole's  account  of  the  splendid  chapd 
in  which  Wesley  attended  but  did  not  officiate — the 
raised  platform  in  a  recess  for  the  arm-chair  of  the 
patriarch — ^the  mahogany,  brass,  gilding,  and  all 
other  adornments — forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
Lackington's  account  of  the  missionaries  of  Moor- 
fields,  and  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  capa- 
city of  Methodism  for  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men.  The  same  lively  writer  has  a  delight  mock 
heroic  account  of  Mrs.  Millar's  literary  festivals; 
but  TickelFs  picture  of  them  is  less  generally 
known : — 

'*  On  a  spruce  pedestal  of  Wedgwood  ware, 
Where  motley  forms  and  tawdry  emblems  glare, 
Behold,  she  consecrates  to  cold  applause 
A  petrUiRcti(m  work'd  into  a  vase— 
The  vase  of  sentiment  I  .... 
In  Jnst  degree,  the  goddc«s  hails  their  toils. 
Bows  for  a  distich,  for  a  stansa  smiles ; 
Familiar  nods  an  epigram  attend. 
An  ode  will  almost  rank  vou  as  a  friend : 
A  softer  name  fond  elegy  bestows. 
Bat  nearest  to  her  heart  a  sonnet  Sows.** 

One  of  the  heroes  of  this  minikin  Academie  is 
drawn  in  a  manner  to  immortalise  both  himself  and 
the  amusements  of  his  associates, — **  the  little  scho- 
liast of  the  female  wits :" — 

"  Tired  of  coniectnre  and  perplez'd  with  doubt. 
To  him  they  fly— io  make  a  riddle  out; 
To  pierce  a  paragraph's  mysterious  %'eil. 
And  eke  out  scandal's  hesttating  tale. 
With  conscious  pride  the  flippant  witling  shana 
His  motl»y  task  of  miscellineous  cares ; 
Expands  charada,  through  cIum  detraction  pries. 
Construes  mitto/t,  and  the  hkukkt  supplies. 
And  oft,  with  varied  art,  his  thoughts  digress 
On  deeper  thenet^the  doouments  of  dress ; 
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•  With  niredUcerament,  to  each  style  of  fiic« 
Adapt  a  ribbon,  or  wegest  a  lace ; 
0>r  Granby's  cap  bfd  lofUer  feather*  float. 
And  add  new  bow*  to  Devon**  petticoat." 

The  races  were  another  link  of  communication 
between  the  gay  world  of  the  metropolis  and  the  re- 
sidents in  the  provinces.  "  People  separate,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  speaking  of  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, *'  some  to  Tunbridge,  and  some  to  all  the 
horse-races  in  England."  And — "  The  beginning 
of  October  one  is  certain  that  everybody  will  be  at 
Newmarket,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lose, 
and  Shafto  win,  2000/.  or  3000/."  An  incident 
noticed  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1156  bespeaks 
the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  turf  by  the  fair-sex 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period :  "  May  3. — A 
young  lady,  who  at  Newmarket  had  laid  a  consider- 
able wager  that  she  would  ride  1000  miles  in  1000 
hours,  finished  her  match  in  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  At  her  coming  in  the  country  people  strewed 
flowers  in  her  way." 

Assize  balls  and  elections  helped  to  keep  open 
a  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  aiding  in  the  di£fusion  of  a  general  simi- 
larity of  manners  and  customs  throughout  Eng- 
land.    The  intercourse  of  mercantile  business  had 
less  influence  in  this  way.    It  remains  only,  before 
passing  on  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject — ^the 
state  of  manners  in  Scotland — to  notice  the  influence 
of  the  military  profession.    The  organisation  of  the 
militia,  and  the  practice  of  assembling  the  contin- 
gent for  each  county  in  a  camp  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  every  year,  kept  alive  a  military  spirit 
in  the  body  of  the  people.     Cowper  has  a  dismal 
version  of  the  influence  of  this  practice  upon  po- 
pular morals ;  but,  while  it  is  extremely  question- 
able whether  it  rendered  the  clowns  less  moral,  it 
certainly  rendered  them  more  intelligent.     There 
are -one  or  two  scenes  of  camp  life  in  Boswell's 
Johnson,  and  Gibbon's  reminiscence  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  the  Hampshire  militia  is  familiar  to 
everybody.     The  tone  of  society  in  the  army  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  elevated  or  refined  about 
the  xjommencement  of  George  lll.'s  reign  as  what 
now  prevails.     This  is  not  astonishing,  considering 
that  noblemen  not  un  frequently  contrived  to  pro- 
mote their  menials  to  the  rank  of  subaltern  officers, 
and  that  the  pay  was  quite  inadequate  to  support 
that  class  in  the  style  of  gentlemen.    The  high- 
grade  officer  belongal  to  a  different  caste  from  the 
subalterns.     Perceval  Stockdale  has  some  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the   privations  this  class  had  fre- 
quently to  endure — ^among  others,  his  own  pedes- 
trian joumevs  when  not  on  a  march,  the  conse- 
quence of  sheer  inability  to  meet  the  expense  of 
any  oUier  mode  of  traveling.     His  narrative  ex- 
plains a  startling  incident  narrated  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Annual  Register : —  '*  A  former 
passing  along  Budgley  Common  on  the  18th  of 
January,  between  Southampton  and  Redbridge,  see- 
ing a  man  with  a  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  red 
plush  breeches,  very  raggdi,  lying  on  the  ground 
in  a  very  weak  condition,  took  him  into  his  wag- 
gon, carried  him  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  vic- 
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tuals  and  drink ;  but,  being  full  of  vermin,  made 
him  up  a  bed  of  straw  in  die  waggon,  under  the 
waggon-house,  and  covered  him  with  sacks.  He 
had  an  ensign's  commission  in  his  pocket,  dated 
in  March  last,  appointing  him  an  ensign  to  an  in- 
dependent company  of  invalids  at  Plymouth,  but 
no  money  in  his  pocket  except  one  halfpenny." 
Indeed  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  officers 
of  that  day  scarcely  ranked  above  their  favourite 
associates  in  country  quarters,  the  strolling  players ; 
several  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  their  name,  were  even  at  this  period  men 
of  respectable  characters  and  some  substance.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  went  the  northern  circuit  with  univer- 
sal esteem.  An  accident  noticed  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1758  indicates  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty invested  at  that  time  in  the  Bath  theatre : — 
"  A  waggon  was  burnt  on  Salisbury  Plain,  laden 
with  the  whole  wardrobe,  scenery,  and  apparatus  of 
the  Bath  theatre,  besides  the  entire  property  of 
each  performer  belonging  to  it.  Some  miles  before 
the  waggon  reached  Salisbury,  a  servant  of  the 
theatre  told  the  driver  that  the  wheel  would  take 
fire,  entreating  him  to  stop  and  unload ;  but  the 
fellow  still  persisted  in  keeping  on  his  way,  and 
gave  for  reason  that  he  had  driven  twelve  miles 
with  his  wheels  smoking.  About  three  miles  from 
the  city  the  flames  burnt  out,  and  before  ten  boxes 
could  be  preserved  the  whole  waggon  was  con- 
sumed. The  damage  is  said  to  amount  to 
2000/."  The  manager  of  the  company  which  Bos- 
well  and  Johnson  found  at  Lichfield  in  1716  is 
described  as  "  a  plain,  decent,  well-behaved  man.** 
The  visits  of  players  to  towns  remote  from  metro- 
politan refinement  have  ever  been  a  powerful  en- 
gine in  awakening  that  rude  taste  for  art  and  lite- 
rature which  must  precede  more  substantial  and 
elegant  acquirements.  In  proportion  as  the  actor's 
status  in  society  is  raised,  this  influence  must  be 
strengthened.  At  that  time  too,  when  the  commu- 
nication with  the  metropolis  was  more  tardy  and 
less  frequent,  and  reading  a  less  universal  taste,  the 
unsettled  player,  who  was  bandied  about  from  the 
London  to  the  provincial  boards,  was  often  the  only 
medium  through  which  a  large  portion  of  the  rural 
community  derived  any  knowledge  of  metropolitan 
adventures  and  customs. 

Various  circumstances  had  co-operated  to  im- 
press a  decidedly  provincial  character  upon  Scot- 
tish society  at  the  time  George  III.  ascended  the 
throne.  The  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  only 
sixteen  representatives,  elected  by  the  Scottish 
peers  from  among  their  own  number  previous  to 
the  opening  of  each  new  parliament,  were  admitted 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  King- 
dom, had  necessarily  rendered  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  created  British  peers, 
a  mere  secondary  or  provincial  peerage.  The 
abolition  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land, at  the  suggestion  of  Walpole,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  malt  riots,  had  thrown  the  old  constitution 
of  Scotland  still  more  decidedly  into  the  shade. 
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The  kingdom  retained  an  internal  organization  en- 
tirely distinct  from  that  of  England,  but  the  most 
important  oflBcials  were  all  of  an  inferior  rank ;  none 
of  them  were  ministers  of  state ;  their  position  in 
society  was  in  fact  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
county  or  municipal  dignitaries.  The  high-bom, 
wealthy,  and  ambitious  sought  London  as  the  only 
field  adequate  to  their  aspirations,  and  Edinburgh 
sank  into  a  mere  provincial  capital,  in  which  the 
tone  was  given  to  society  by  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  College  of  Justice  (Anglice 
the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Scotland) ;  the  nobilitv  and 
gentry  who  found  Edinburgh  a  winter  resort  better 
adapted  to  the  state  of  their  finances  than  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  the  university  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  and  medical  professions.  The 
commerce  of  Edinburgh  was  and  always  has  con- 
tinued trifling.  The  mercantile  body  has  in  con- 
sequence always  continued  a  strictly  subordinate,  a 
mere  shop-keeping  class,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bankers.  The  Scottish  system  of  banking,  having 
been  developed  previous  to  any  decided  advance 
of  Scottish  manufactures  or  commerce,  was 
engrafted  upon  the  landed  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  close  connexion  which  the  system  of  regis- 
tration of  the  title-deeds  of  land  in  Scotland  has 
established  between  the  members  of  the  college  of 
justice  and  the  landowners  naturally  made  Edin- 
burgh the  centre  of  the  banking  business  of  Scot- 
land. The  occupation  of  banker  was  of  a  less 
mechanical  complexion  than  any  branch  of  trade 
previously  pursued  in  Scotland,  and  bankers  were 
m  consequence  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  gentry.  Edinburgh,  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  church  politics, 
an  influence  strengthened  and  increased  by  its  being 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  who  had  come  to  be  dispensers  of  the 
portion  of  church  patronage  held  by  government. 
All  these  circumstances  tended  to  mike  Edinburgh 
a  place  of  frequent  resort  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
the  centre  of  Scottish  business  in  matters  of  law, 
money  transactions,  and  theological  controversies. 
It  was  there  mainly  that  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  Scotsmen  were  formed  and  strengthened. 

The  country  over  which  the  influence  of  this 
provincial  capital  extended  consisted  of  two  por- 
tions dififering  in  almost  every  respect  from  each 
other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands,  including 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  from  the  Moray  Frith 
southward  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  counties  lying 
between  the  Forth  and  the  English  border,  the 
valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  counties  of  Ayr  and 
Dumfries,  diflered  more  from  the  Highlanders  than 
from  their  southern  neighbours  of  England.  The 
lowlands  were  intersected  by  roads,  none  of  the 
best  it  is  true,  but  still  practicable  for  wheel-car- 
riages ;  considerable  attention  had  begun  to  be  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  landed 
proprietors ;  the  efforts  of  Duncan  Forbes  had  at 
least  excited  a  desire  to  have  manufactures  esta- 
blished in  the  country,  and  in  Glasgow  and  some 


other  districts  they  had  struck  firm  root.  A  lucra- 
tive trade  had  been  established  between  Glasgow 
and-  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
universities  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Aber- 
deen, were  each  of  them  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  literary  activity.  In  short,  two  great 
elements  of  civilization— -productive  industry  and  in- 
tellectual culture— were  actively  at  work  among  the 
lowland  population.  The  circumstances  which  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  lend  to  the  lowland  Scottish 
civilization  a  character  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  England  were  three  in  number: — ^the  much 
greater  advance  of  scholastic  than  industrial  civiliza- 
tion; the  peculiar  and  popular  organization  of  the 
church  and  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland;  and 
the  want,  when  compared  with  England,  of  popular 
institutions.  To  the  first  of  these  causes  is  to  be 
attributed  the  inferiority  of  the  Scotch  in  the  matter 
of  taste  for  domestic  neatness,  comfort,  and  de- 
corum, which  was  almost  as  marked  as  their  supe- 
riority in  scholastic  attainments.  If  the  Cottagers 
of  Glenburnie  be  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
manners  of  Scotch  families  by  no  means  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  it  is  not  because  tlie  sluttish- 
ness  is  exaggerated,  but  because  the  loutish  shrewd- 
ness which  accompanied  it  is  scarcely  made  suffi- 
ciently prominent.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  attributed  the  fiact,  that,  while  the  Scotch 
as  a  nation  were  behind  England  in  well-calculated 
and  remunerating  industrial  enterprise,  individual 
Scotchmen  were  among  the  most  successful  ad- 
venturers in  England,  its  colonics,  and  depend- 
encies. The  Scotsman  effected  little  at  home, 
because  it  required  no  great  effort  to  make  him  as 
comfortable  as  his  neighbours,  but  when  stimu- 
lated by  emulation  in  the  more  stirring  world  of 
England  his  mental  training  came  to  his  aid.  The 
parochial  schools  rendered  elementary  education 
attainable  by  all;  and  the  prevailing  form  of 
worship  was  better  calculated  to  educate  the  rea- 
soning faculties  than  the  devotional  feelings.  The 
Sunday  public  worship  was  a  weekly  recurring 
exercise  in  logic.  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, too,  by  a  council  of  elders  attached  to  every 
clergyman,  identified  the  church  with  the  people, 
and  encouraged  among  them  a  taste  for  conversance 
with  metaphysical  divinity.  This  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination, gave  a  sternness  to  the  character  of  the 
people ;  while  the  absence  of  the  softening  influence 
of  wealth,  and  the  stoical  turn  of  mind  inculcated 
by  their  teachers,  leading  them  to  confound  all  in- 
dulgence with  licence,  rendered  the  popular  songs 
sufficiently  libertine,  and  the  lighter  prose  reading 
of  the  peasantry  absolutely  revolting.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  a  class  of  narratives,  printed 
on  coarse  paper,  found  a  wide  circulation  in  Scot- 
land, to  which  the  name  of  "  chapbooks"  has 
been  given,  from  the  *'  chapmen,"  the  itinerant 
pedlers,  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  their 
distribution.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  com- 
posed and  printed  (not  written)  by  an  eccentric 
character  who  had  been  in  arms  for  tlie  Pretender  in 
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1745>  and,  after  TariouB  turns  of  fortune,  came  to 
be  town-bellman  of  Glasgow.  Amid  much  filth 
and  grossness  they  contain  a  vein  of  strong  hu- 
mour, and  are  tolerably  accurate  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  rural  labouring  population  of  Scot- 
land at  that  time.  The  absence  of  the  popular  in- 
stitutions of  England  lent  a  servility  of  tone  to  all 
classes  of  Scotsmen  contrasting  rather  unfavourably 
with  the  bluff  independence  of  Englishmen.  It 
•was  not  by  any  means  dishonesty  or  want  of  prin- 
ciple ;  it  was  a  habit  contracted  in  early  youth  of 
regarding  the  organization  of  society  as  a  succes- 
sion of  grades  in  which  the  lower  must  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  higher,  a  habit  calculated  to 
develop  great  powers  of  endurance  strangely 
combined  with  an  imperious  overbearing  disposi- 
tion. Smollett's  Lesmahago,  at  one  time  ostenta- 
tiously defending  his  superiors  who  had  neglected 
to  reward  his  services,  and  at  another  kicking  the 
valet,  who  by  his  master's  orders  had  insulted 
him,  in  the  face  while  he  is  making  his  apology,  is 
a  slightly  caricatured  likeness  of  this  feature  of  the 
Scotch  character. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  dif- 
fered from  the  lowlanders  quite  as  much  in  other 
respects  as  in  race  and  language.  '*  The  kirk" 
had  not  taken  the  same  abiding  hold  on  their  ima- 
ginations and  affections.  There  were  at  this  time 
scarcely  any  practicable  roads  in  the  Highlands. 
The  intercourse  of  the  scanty  population,  kept  up 
by  means  of  deep-indenting  arms  of  the  sea,  or 
rough  bridle-roads  through  an  all  but  impracti- 
cable country,  was  often  interrupted.  The  country, 
endowed  with  an  indifferent  soil,  bad  climate,  and 
no  minerals,  had  no  resource  but  its  fisheries,  of 
which  its  inhabitants  either  wanted  intelligence  or 
industry  to  avail  themselves.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  were  barely  able  to  procure  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  extinction  of  the  race 
of  pretenders  to  the  throne  had  broken  off  the 
connexion  of  the  chiefs  with  France :  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  repressed  and  discountenanced,  and 
the  majority  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  were  apt  to 
become  dull  and  lethargic  in  their  isolation  from  a 
more  intellectual  society.  The  penal  acts  against 
wearing  the  Highland  dress  pressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  a  dull  continuous  sense 
of  slavery.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  broken. 
Their  character  was  a  compound  of  the  dulness 
resulting  from  poverty,  and  the  want  of  any  intel- 
lectual stimulus,  with  the  stolid  helpless  pride  in 
which  tribes  are  accustomed  to  wrap  themselves  up 
from  the  sense  of  their  unimportance.  The  re- 
cruiting for  the  army,  the  cattle-trade,  annual  visits 
of  the  poorer  Highlanders  to  the  lowlands  in  search 
of  harvest-work,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  larger 
proprietors  in  the  public  business  of  the  country, 
kept  up,  however,  an  amount  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  sufficient  to 
render  the  Celtic  ingredient  in  the  formation  of 
national  manners  of  more  importance  than  to  allow 
of  its  being  passed  over  in  total  silence. 

Among  the  best  sources  for  supplying  graphic 


portraitures  of  the  manners  of  society  in  Scotland 
at  this  time  are  Smollett's  Roderick  Random  and 
Humphry  Clinker,  Boswell's  account  of  Johnson's 
Scottish  tour,  and  the  earlier  poems  of  Bums. 
These  and  a  host  of  subsidiary  authorities  are  cal- 
culated to  leave  a  strong  impression  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  upper  classes — their  high  intellec- 
tual polish  strongly  tinged  with  professional  pe- 
dantry-^their  practical  puritanism  contrasting  with 
the  coarseness  of  their  conversation.  The  custom 
then  almost  universal  in  Edinburgh  of  each  family 
occupying  only  one  story  or  **  land"  of  a  house 
was  totally  incompatible  with  English  feelings  of 
domestic  seclusion  and  retenue.  To  this  we 
should  be  inclined  to  attribute  in  some  measure 
the  relish  for  the  grosderetes  of  popular  wit  which 
even  elegant  women  are  said  at  that  time  to  have 
displayed.  The  education  of  females  of  the  better 
classes  was  severe  and  fastidious.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  reports  of  the  ladies  educated  along  with  his 
mother  under  a  Mrs.  Euphemia  Sinclair,  who  edu- 
cated many  of  the  female  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland,  that  they  "  had  well-cultivated  minds, 
were  fond  of  reading,  wrote  and  spelled  admi- 
rably, were  well  acquainted  with  history  and  with 
the  belles  letlres,  without  neglecting  the  more 
homely  duties  of  the  needle  and  accompt-book, 
and  were  all  of  them  perfectly  well  bred  in  so- 
ciety." Sir  Walter  has  added  that  **  many  of 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  pupils  were  sent,  according  to  a 
fashion  then  prevalent  in  good  society,  to  be 
finished  off  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  a 
lady  who  trained  her  young  friends  to  a  style  of 
manners  which  would  now  be  considered  intole 
rably  stiff.  For  instance,  no  young  lady  in  sit- 
ting was  ever  permited  to  touch  the  back  of  her 
chair.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  early  training 
upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Scott,  that  even  when  she 
approached  her  eightieth  year  she  took  as  much 
care  to  avoid  touching  her  chair  with  her  back  as 
if  she  had  been  still  under  the  stern  eye  of  Mrs. 
Ogilvie."  Yet  the  freedom  of  language  in  which 
many  of  these  stiff  ladies  indulged  is  attested  in 
the  broad  witticisms  attributed  to  them  in  the  tradi- 
tional conversation  'of  their  native  city.  In  his 
Pleydel  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  preserved  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  alternating  somewhat  precise  ele- 
gance and  bacchanalian  indulgencies  of  the  emi- 
nent lawyer.  Smollett,  in  his  account  of  the  visit 
of  Matthew  Bramble's  family  to  Edinburgh,  has 
given  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  provincial  dash  of 
the  younger  and  gayer  members  of  society.  Lord 
Monboddo's  supper  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  affected  coarseness  in  conversation  of  so 
elegant  a  mind  as  Lord  Kames,  together  with 
many  anecdotes  still  current  of  grave  divines  over- 
taken in  their  cups,  attest  the  incessant  struggle 
between  buoyant  spirits  and  national  puritanism. 
Clubs  were  as  much  a  passion  with  the  gentlemen 
of  Edinburgh  as  with  those  of  the  metropolis,  and 
were  even  more  exuberant  in  their  freaks,  more 
frequently  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  different  grades  of  society  into  familiar 
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contact.  In  the  **  Crochallan  Fenciblea"  the 
judge  and  the  shopkeeper  met  on  a  footing  of 
equality :  and  the  test  eiacted  from  the  candidate 
for  admission  was  his  ability  to  preserve  for  a 
whole  evening  his  good  humour  unruffled  by  the 
insulting  assaults  of  an  officer  entitled  the  hangman 
of  the  club.  The  clergy  had  considerably  relaxed 
in  the  sternness  of  their  Calvinislic  presbyterian- 
ism.  The  secession  had  carried  ofF  much  of  the 
extreme  severity  which  at  an  earlier  period  cha- 
racterised the  church.  The  Robeitsons  and  Car- 
lisles  were  in  the  ascendant  in  the  church-courts, 
and  the  upper  and  wealthier  portions  of  the  middle 
classes  adhered  to  them,  while  the  Erskines  and 
other  founders  of  the  secession  had  infused  a 
double  ])ortion  of  puritauism  into  the  lower  classes 
and  the  portion  of  the  middle  classes  immediately 
above  them.  Avowed  scepticism  was  far  from 
unfashionable  among  the  upper  ranks^  while  the 
opposite  extreme  of  society  adhered  doggedly  to 
the  ,  rigid  manners  of  their  forefathers.  A  bio- 
grapher of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  description  of 
Uie  domestic  economy  of  the  poet's  father,  has 
given  not  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  habits  of  the 
intermediate  class,  which  was  under  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  stand  well  with  both : — ^**  His  father, 
methodical  in  everything,  insisted  upon  the  most 
pmictual  observance  of  &mily  hours.  Their  food 
was  wholesome  and  plentiful,  but  plain  ;  and,  with 
the  ascetic  affectation  of  a  certain  class  of  citizens 
of  the  old  school,  any  expression  of  preference  for 
dainties  even  of  the  simplest  nature  was  prohi- 
bited as  a  kind  of  crime*  It  was  esteemed  a  vir- 
tue to  appear  ignorant  of  whether  the  food  was 
palatable  or  not.  One  day  a  quantity  of  soot  had 
fallen  accidentally  into  the  broth,  and  some  wry 
faces  were  made  at  the  black  and  bitter  mess. 
*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  father,  eating  away  with  the 
most  persevering  equanimity,  *  I  eat  them,  and 
you  must  eat  them  too.'  In  matters  of  religious 
discipline,  if  possible,  greater  strictness  was  ob- 
served, as  beseemed  the  house  of  one  who  was  a 
confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Erskine,  and  an  elder  of 
his  session,  and  who  is  still  remembered,  propped 
upon  his  gold-headed  cane,  and  wrapped  in  his  red 
cloak,  earnestly  watching  the  cairn  of  eleemosy- 
nary bawbees  neaped  upon  the  pewter  plate  at  the 
door  of  the  Grey  friars'  Church.  The  theatre  was 
a  forbidden  place.  It  was  then  customary  for  the 
High  School  boys  to  desire  a  play  once  a-year : 
attendance  on  the  occasion  was  not  compulsoiy, 
but  payment  of  the  ticket  was.  Old  Scott  duly 
paid  the  ticket  for  each  of  his  boys,  but  refused  to 
permit  them  to  enter  the  unholy  precincts,  wind- 
ing up  the  whole  transaction  by  the  remark  that  he 
would  *  rather  give  it  to  a  charity  sermon.'  But 
Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  the  unbending 
strictness  of  the  elder's  discipline  was  exhibited  in 
all  its  terrors.  Beyond  enforcing  the  punctual 
attendance  of  the  whole  household,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  housemaid  left  at  home  to  attend  the 
necessary  culinary  operations,  on  divine  service 
duly  forenoon  and  afternoon,  he  took  no  active 


part  in  the  duties  of  the  day,  although  be  wstdi- 
ftrlly  superintended  their  obsemmee.  ...  A 
young  probationer  of  the  church  of  ScotlaiMl,  ic^ 
siding  m  the  family  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  per- 
formed family  worship  daily  in  his  own  room,  si 
which  such  members  of  the  household  as  choae  to 
attend  were  present.  On  the  mornings  and  even* 
ings  of  Sabbath  attendance  was  imperative.  Im* 
mediately  before  evening  prayer  Mrs.  Scott  cxar 
mined  the  whole  family  at  great  length  on  retigiooi 
subjects,  with  the  exception  of  her  husband,  who 
remained  below.  .  .  .  Concomitant  upon  tkis 
strict  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  was  seclusion 
from  the  visits  of  friends  on  that  day.  The  oldest 
surviving  servant  of  the  family  only  remembers 
one  gentleman  admitted  to  partake  of  sheep-head 
broth  on  the  Sabbath." 

The  abhorrence  of  the  theatre  spoken  of  in  tbe 
above  extract  was  widely  spread.  Lord  Somer- 
ville  informed  Mr.  Jackson,  when  he  joined  the 
Edinburgh  company,  of  actors  in  1762,  *'  that,  ia 
order  to  protect  the  performers  from  the  violerit 
measures  adopted  against  them  by  the  clergy  and 
municipal  authorities,  some  of  the  nobility  were 
under  the  necessity  of  nominally  annonacing^  theni 
as  their  menial  servants ;  that  a  principal  one  had 
been  received  into  his  house  as  butler;  where, 
after  performing  King  Richard  upon  the  stage,  he 
disdained  not  to  enact  the  part  of  Scrub  by  draw- 
ing a  cork  at  his  lordship's  side-table."  Charity 
and  party-spirit  were  the  influences  which  first 
encouraged  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  enter  a 
theatre.  In  1747  the  printer  of  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd was  banished  for  a  year  from  tlie  city  **  for 
printing  and  publishing  a  false,  scandalous,  and 
defamatory  libel;"  his  printing-office  shut  up, 
and  his  journeymen  aad  apprentices  thrown  idle. 
**  An  edition  of  The  Gentle  8hepherd  had  been 
printed  by  their  master  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
confinement ;  one  of  the  copies  of  that  work  fell 
into  their  hands,  lliey  studied  some  of  iu  de- 
tached scenes,  and,  at  length,  associating  with 
others  of  their  own  class  in  lite,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company,  got  perfect  in  tbe  whole 
opera,  and,  having  obtained  the  manager's  leave  to 
perform  it  upon  the  theatre  then  in  the  Canongase, 
tor  the  benetit  of  their  master,  they  acquitted  them- 
selves so  well  as  to  procure  permission  to  repeat  it. 
The  punishment  of  the  printer  being  upon  party 
principles,  and  at  that  period  rather  an  unpopular 
measure,  the  object  of  the  charity  had  a  strong  and 
favourable  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  populace. 
On  the  first  night's  performance  of  the  opera  the 
house  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  and  it  was  re- 
peated successive  n^hts  to  such  numerous  audi- 
ences, that  tiers  of  benches  were  erected  on  tbe 
stage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators.  .  . 
The  first  stroke  at  the  rooted  prejudices  that  had 
so  long  prevailed  against  stage  representations  in 
Scotland  was  thus  given  by  the  production  of  a 
native  bard  and  the  intervention  of  accident."* 
The  tragedy  of  Douglas,  first  performed  in  1756, 

•  Jackion*!  History  of  tbe  Scottish  St«g« 
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noiwithttanding  the  denunciations  of  the  presby- 
teries of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  gave  a  second 
and  more  powerful  blow  to  prejudice;  but  still 
the  hostility  to  actors  and  acting  continued  strong 
in  Scotland  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  A 
theatre,  erected  in  Glasgow  in  1'462,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  zealots,  and  the  wardrobe  and  scenery 
destroyed.  When  the  foundation  of  the  present 
theatre  in  that  city  was  laid  in  1181,  the  clergy 
attempted  to  |>revent  its  erection. 

SimUar  prejudices  were  entertained  against  many 
other  innocent  recreations,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  pleasure-seeking  portion  of  the 
community  were  driven  to  have  recourse  to  private 
amusements.  Deep  drinking  in  taverns  and  pri- 
vate gambling,  cock-lighting  and  other  demoraliz- 
ing and  brutalizing  pursuits,  flourished  the  mt)re  in 
consequence  of  the  repression  of  public  amusements. 
Public  meetings  intended  to  promote  traffic,  and 
even  those  occasioned  by  the  great  solemnities  of 
religion,  were  converted  into  haunts  of  amusement. 
The  picture  of  the  sacramental  festivities  given  in 
Bums's  '  Holy  Fair'  is  no  exaggeration. 

The  home  daily  life  of  the  Scottish  peasant  is 
graphically  portrayed  in  these  lines  of  Bums:— 

"  The  Uirailier*t  VMrv  flingio-tree 
The  lee-lanz  day  had  tired  me  ; 
And  whan  the  day  had  elowd  his  ee, 

«     ..  .  ^"  *'  ***•  ^••^t 

Ben  i  the  apenco,  right  pentiveiie, 

I(^Mdtore«t« 
There,  lanelv,  hy  Uie  inglo^^faeek. 
Ini and ee'd  the epewiu  r«%k. 
That  iiird  wi'  hoast-proTokin  iimeek 

The  auld  clay  biggin ; 
An*  heard  the  rettlew  rattons  iqueak 

About  the  riggin.* 

*  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night*  presents  him  to 
us  Surrounded  by  his  family  at  the  close  of  his 
weekly  labour,  when — 

••  The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  eud. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoee. 

Hoping  the  mom  hi  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weury.  o'er  the  muir.  his  cuur«  does  hameward  bend. 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

B«veath  the  slielter  of  an  agM  tree : 
Th"  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin.  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad.  w?  fltchtcrin  noise  an'  uletj. 
His  weel  it  ingle,  blinkin  buunilie. 

His  clean  hearth«tane.  his  thrirUe  wifles  smile. 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a"  his  wnary  carking  cares  brguile. 
An  makes  him  quite  furget  his  labour  an'  his  toil/* 

Then  follows  a  description  how  his  "elder  bairns,'* 
who  are  "  at  service  out  among  the  farmers  roun," 
come  *'  drapping  in ;"  a  visit  from  the  sweetheart 
of  the  eldest  daughter,  and  the  simple  conversa- 
tion of  the  friendly  circle,  the  supper,  and  lastly  — 

"  The  cheerfh*  supper  done,  w1'  serious  face. 

They,  round  tlio  injjie,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  liis  fatlier's  pride : 
His  bonnet  rer'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffeto  wearinx  thin  an'  bare ; 
Thnse  strains  tliat  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide 

He  wales  a  portion  with  iudicinus  care ; 
And  *  Let  ua  worship  Goo  I*  he  says,  with  solemn  air." 

The  new  year's  festivals  of  the  peasants  are  thus 
described  by  the  sympathising  Luath,  in  *  The 
TwaD(^;  a  Tale:'— 


Tltak  merry  day  the  year  begins 
They  bar  the  door  on  iVoety  win's; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream, 
An  sheds  a  beart-inspinng  atemm ; 


The  Inntln  pipe,  and  ineeahin  miU, 
Are  handed  ronnd  wi'  ri|rtit  gnid  will  i 
The  cantie  anld  folk  craekin  cronse. 
The  yonns  anes  rantin  through  Uie  ho«se— 
My  henrt  has  been  ne  Csin  to  sea  them. 
That  I  fur  Joy  hae  harkit  wi*  them.'* 

In  *  Halloween  *  we  have  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  pranks  of  a  Scottish  harvest-home. 
The  poet  more  than  once  dwells  vrith  aflectionate 
delight  on  the  dispersion  of  a  country  fair.  The 
old  farmer,  addressing  his  superannuated  mare, 
reminds  her — 

"  When  thon  an*  I  were  yonng  and  skeigh. 
An*  sUble-meals  at  tein  were  dreigh. 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  more,  an'  akreigh. 

An'  tak  the  road  I 
Town's  bo^ea  ran,  and  stood  abeigh. 

An  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thoQ  was  coni't.  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  ave  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fkUow 

For  nithan'sneed; 
But  every  tail  thou  pay't  them  liollow. 

where'er  thon  gaed.* 

And  again  in  *  Tam  o'  Shanter  :*— 

**  Wken  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthv  neebors  neebort  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearin  late, 
An'  foUi  begin  to  Uk  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousin  at  the  nappy. 
An'  getting  fou  and  unoo  happy. 
We  thfaikna  on  the  lang  Beota  mUea. 
The  motfsea,  waters,  slapa,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  oor  sulky  sullen  dame. 
Gatherin  her  brows  like  gatherin  storm, 
Nursin  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 

Equally  true  to  nature  is  the  gay  sunny  picture 
of  the  rural  population  flocking  to  the  *  Holy 
Fair:'— 

*'  Unnn  a  simmer  Sunday  mom. 
When  Natnie'e  Csce  was  Ihir, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  com. 
And  snuff  the  caller  air. 


Then  I  gaedhame.  al  ciuwdie^ime. 

And  soon  I  made  me  ready. 
For  roads  were  clud  fVae  side  to  side 

Wi'  mony  a  wearie  bodie, 

In  droves  that  day. 
Here  farmers  gash  in  ridin*  graith, 

Oaed  hoddin  by  their  cottars; 
There  swankies  young,  In  braw  braid  claith. 

Are  springin'  o'er  the  gutters. 
Thf  lasaoK,  skelpin*  barrat,  thrai^. 

In  silks  and  scariets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet  milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  whang. 

And  tuxU  bnked  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day.*' 

The  scenes  in  the  church  in  this  poem,  and  the 
adventures  in  the  others  from  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  all  concur  to  leave  a  lively  impression  of 
rural  manners  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  fiums's 
boyhood  : — ^"  He  was  passionately  fond,"  said  Du- 
gald  Stewart  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  **  of  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  and  I  recollect  once  he  told  me, 
when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one  of 
our  morning  walks,  mat  the  sight  of  so  many  smok- 
ing cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind  which 
none  could  understand  who  had  not  vritnessed,  like 
himself,  the  happiness  and  the  worth  which  ther 
contained."  There  was  little  difference  at  that 
time,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  between 
the  farmer  and  the  cottier :  the  extensive  fu-mers  of 
a  later  day  had  scarcely  yet  started  into  existence ; 
and  only  in  rare  instances  had  any  capital  been 
invested  in  agriculture.  The  gentry  much  resem- 
bled the  gentry  of  Edinburgh.    The  inhabitants  of 
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the  larger  towns  resembled  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  those  of  the  smaller  towns  the  rural  population. 
Glasgow  was  to  a  certain  extent  an  exception.  The 
wealthy  Virginia  merchants  there  formed  a  civic 
aristocracy  which  exacted  a  degrading  submission 
from  the  tradesmen ;  and  all  classes  were  imbued 
with  the  sternness  of  Calvinistic  presbyterianism 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  Edinburgh.  The  in- 
mates of  the  college  were  a  class  apart,  who  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

Three  extracts  from  Boswell's  account  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Hebridean  Tour  will  show  the  strong 
contrast  between  Celtic  and  Saxon  Scodand  at 
that  time.  The  first  is  a  village  scene : — **  We 
soon  afterwards  came  to  Auchnasheal,  a  kind  of 
rural  village,  a  number  of  cottages  being  built  to- 
gether, as  we  saw  all  along  in  the  Highlands.  .  . 
•  •  •  .  We  sat  down  on  a  green  turf  seat  at  the 
end  of  a  house  ;  they  brought  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of  them  was 
frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a  woman  preparing 
it  with  such  a  stick  as  is  used  for  chocolate,  and  in 
the  same  manner.  We  had  a  considerable  circle 
about  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  M'Craas, 
Lord  Seaforth's  people ;  not  one  of  them  could 
speak  English.  I  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson  it  was 
much  the  same  as  being  with  a  tribe  of  Indians. 
Johnson—*  Yes,  sir,  but  not  so  terrifying.'  I 
gave  all  who  chose  it  snuff  and  tobacco.  Governor 
Trapaud  had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus and  put  them  up  in  small  parcels.  I  also 
gave  each  person  a  piece  of  wheat  bread,  which  they 
had  never  tasted  before.  I  then  gave  a  penny  a- 
piece  to  each  child.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  of  this  : 
upon  which  he  called  to  Joseph  and  our  guides 
for  change  for  a  shilling,  and  declared  he  would  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  children.  Upon  this  being  an- 
nounced in  Erse  there  was  a  great  stir :  not  only 
did  some  children  come  running  down  from  neigh- 
bouring huts,  but  I  observed  one  black-haired  man, 
who  had  been  with  us  all  along,  had  gone  off  and 
returned,  bringing  a  very  young  child.  My  fellow- 
traveller  then  ordered  the  children  to  be  drawn  up 
in  a  row,  and  he  dealt  about  his  copper  and  made 
them  and  their  parents  all  happy.  We  asked  the 
old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  we  had 
the  milk,  what  we  should  pay.  She  said  what  we 
pleased.  One  of  our  guides  asked  her,  in  Erse,  if 
a  shilling  was  enough.  She  said,  *  Yes ;'  but  some 
of  the  men  bade  her  ask  more.  She  however  per- 
sisted honestly  in  her  first  price ;  so  I  gave  her 
half-a-crown.  The  people  were  very  much  pleased, 
gave  iLS  many  blessings,  and  said  they  had  not 
had  such  a  day  since  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod^s 
time.:' 

The  second  extract  affords  a  peep  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  establishment  of  a  "  tacksman,"  or  prin- 
cipal tenant  of  a  chief: — "  We  rode  for  some  time 
along  the  district  of  Slate  near  the  shore.  The 
houses  in  general  are  made  of  turf,  covered  with 

grass About  a  mile  beyond  Broadfbrd  is 

Corrichatafliin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdon- 
ald's,  possessed  by  Mr.M*Kinnon,  who  received  us 


with  a  hearty  welcome,  as  did  his  wife,  who  was 
what  we  call  in  Scotland  a  lady-like  woman.  .  •  . 
We  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table  pkotifiillj 
furnished,  the  satisfaction  of  which  was  heightened 
by  a  numerous  and  cheerM  company ;  and  we  for 
the  first  time  had  a  specimen  of  the  joyous  social 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  They 
talked  in  their  own  ancient  language,  with  fluent 
vivacity,  and  sung  many  Erse  songs  with  such 
spirit,  Uiat,  though  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  wid& 
the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  there  wete  mo- 
ments in  which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For 
myself,  though  but  a  Lowlander,  having  picked  np 
a  few  words  of  the  language,  I  presumed  to  ming^ 
in  their  mirth,  and  joined  in  the  choruses  with  as 
much  glee  as  any  of  the  company.** 

In  the  third  extract  we  are  introduced  to  the 
family  of  a  chief: — "  There  is  neither  justice  of 
peace  nor  constable  in  Rasay.  Sky  has  Mr.  Msc- 
leod  of  Ulinish,  who  is  the  sheriff-substitute,  and 
no  other  justice  of  the  peace.  The  want  of  the  exe- 
cution of  justice  is  much  felt  among  the  islanders. 
Macleod  observed  that  taking  away  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  had  not  been  of  such  service  in  the 
islands  as  was  imagined.  They  had  not  authority 
enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What  could  finrmcrly 
have  been  settled  at  once  must  now  either  take  much 

time  and  trouble  or  be  neglected 

Last  night  Lady  Rasay  showed  him  (Dr.  Johnson) 
the  operation  of  wawking  cloth,  that  is,  thickening 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a  mill.  Here 
it  is  performed  by  women  who  kneel  upon  the 
ground  and  rub  it  with  both  their  hands,  singing 
an  Erse  song  all  the  time.  He  was  asking  ques- 
tions while  they  were  performing  their  operation, 
and  amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl  his  voice  was 
heard  even  in  the  room  above.  They  dance  here 
every  night.  The  queen  of  our  ball  was  the  eldest 
Miss  Macleod,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman  and 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  over  all  these  regions." 

The  mainland  at  a  still  later  period  was  even  in  a 
more  lawless  condition  than  the  islands.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  account  of  his  first  excursion  into  the 
interior  of  the  Highlands  illustrates  this  point : — 
"  There  were  very  considerable  debts  due  by 
Stewart  of  Appin  (chiefly  to  the  author's  family) 
which  were  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  creditors  if  ibij 
could  not  be  made  available  out  of  the  farm  of  In- 
vementy,  the  scene  of  the  murder  done  upon  Mac- 
laren  [by  the  son  of  Rob  Roy].  His  family,  con- 
sisting of  several  strapping  deer-stalkers,  still  pos- 
sessed the  farm,  by  virtue  of  a  long  lease,  for  a 
trifling  rent :  there  was  no  chance  of  any  one  buy- 
ing it  with  such  an  encumbrance,  and  a  transaction 
was  entered  into  by  the  Maclarens,  who,  being 
desirous  to  emigrate  to  America,  agreed  to  sell 
their  lease  to  the  creditors  for  500/.,  and  to  remove 
at  the  next  term  of  Whitsunday.  But  whct^ 
they  repented  their  bargain,  or  whether  from  i 
mere  point  of  honour,  the  Maclarens  declared  they 
would  not  permit  a  summons  of  removal  to  be  exe- 
cuted against  them,  which  was  necessary  for  the 
legal  completion  of  the  bargain.    And  such  was 
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the  general  impienion  that  they  were  men  capable 
of  xesisting  the  legal  execution  of  warning  by  very 
effectual  means,  no  king^s  messenger  would  execute 
the  summons  without  the  support  of  a  military  force. 
An  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  six  men  was  obtained 
from  a  Highland  regiment  lying  in  Stirling,  and 
the  author,  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  equivalent  to 
the  honourable  situation  of  a  writer's  clerk,  was  in- 
vested with  the  superintendence  of  the  expedition, 
with  directions  to  see  that  the  messenger  discharged 
his  duty  fully,  and  that  the  gallant  sergeant  did  not 
exceed  his  part  of  it  by  committing  violence  and 
plunder.  The  sergeant  was  absolutely  a  Highland 
Sergeant  Kite,  full  of  stories  of  Rob  Roy  and  him- 
self, and  a  very  good  companion.  We  experienced 
no  interruption  whatever,  and  when  we  came  to 
Invementy  found  the  house  deserted." 

The  nobility  who  had  estates  and  retainers  in  the 
Highlands,  Argyle,  Breadalbane»  or  Gordon,  when 
they  visited  their  seats  carried  with  them  the  man- 
ners and  luxuries  of  £ngland«  If  they  affected  at 
all  to  conform  to  Highland  customs,  it  was  the 
frolic  of  a  few  days.  Here  and  there  an  enterpris- 
ing gentleman  might  be  found  who  had  served 
abroful  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
some  ferment  had  been  excited  among  the  people 
by  the  growing  practice  of  emigrating  to  America ; 
but  on  die  whole  there  was  a  dead  torpor  on  High- 
land society.  The  Highland  gentleman,  though 
frequently  loved  for  his  native  good  qualities,  was 
on  the  whole  a  standing  jest  with  the  lowlanders. 
His  limited  range  of  thought,  his  awkward  mode 
of  expressing  himself,  and  his  enormous  share  of 
family  pride,  rendered  him  a  sort  of  living  carica- 
ture. 

Tliese  were  the  ingredients  of  which  Scottish 
society  was  at  this  time  principally  composed.  The 
gentry,  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  wider 
and  more  varied  ranges  of  English  society,  were 
getting  rid  of  some  narrow  views,  not  unfrequeutly 
at  the  expense  of  losing  at  the  same  time  much  of 
the  homely  virtue  that  attached  to  them ;  as  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  be  strictly  controlled 
are  most  apt  to  exceed  when  suddenly  made  their 
own  masters.  There  was  a  considerable  admixture 
of  truth  in  Caesar*s  reply  to  Luath's  conjecture  that 
an  absentee  landlord  was — 

*'  — —  aiblins,  thrans  a-parliameDtin, 
For  Britain's  guid  nis  saul  indentin.— 

"  Haith.  lad.  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 
For  Britain's  gutd!-«iid  faitli,  I  doabt  it  1 
Say>  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him. 
An*  saying  av  or  no's  they  bid  him  I 
At  operas  an^  plays  paxading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 
Or  maybe,  lu  a  flrolic  dUft, 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  max  a  tour,  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  ban  ten,  an'  see  the  warV. 

••  There,  at  Vienna  or^VexsaUles, 
He  rives  his  father's  anld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  route, 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  iiecht  wi'  nowt; 
Or  down  Italian  Tista  startles,"  &e.  &e. 

Several  circumstances  contribute  to  impress  us 
with  a  strong  feehng  of  the  inferior  grade  of  gene- 
ral civilization  which  Scotland  when  compared  with 


England  had  attained  at  this  period.  The  Scottish 
literaii  could  not  find  publishers  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  were  obliged  to  seek  them  in  London. 
Lackington,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
with  g(^  books  out  of  London  about  the  close  of 
this  period,  says  —  "  It  is  true,  at  York  and  Leeds 
there  were  a  few  (and  but  very  few)  good  books ; 
but  in  all  the  other  towns  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  nothing  but  trash  was  to  be  found  ;  in 
the  latter  city,  indeed,  a  few  capital  articles  are 
kept,  but  in  no  other  parts  of  Scotland."  Lastly,  the 
attempt  of  the  brothers  Foulis  to  establish  an  aca« 
demy  of  art  in  Glasgow  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and,  when  under  the  necessity  of  selling  their 
coUectidn  of  paintings,  they  were  obliged  to  send 
them  to  London. 

The  materials  for  an  account  of  the  manners  of 
Ireland,  which  are  rich  in  excess  for  the  remainder 
of  the  eighteenth  centurv*  are  meagre  enough  during 
the  present  period.  They  are  sufficient  however  to 
indicate  a  marked  difference  between  the  manners 
of  Dublin  and  the  country  originally  *^  within  the 
pale,"  Ulster,  or  "  the  black  north,"  as  the  "  real 
Irish"  called  and  still  call  it,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

^*  I  found  the  state  of  society  in  Dublin,"  says 
Cumberland,  referring  to  a  date  which  did  not  long 
precede  the  accession  of  George  III.,  ^^  very  differ- 
ent from  what  I  had  observed  in  London ;  the  pro- 
fessions were  intermixed,  and  ranks  were  blended; 
in  the  great  houses  I  met  a  promiscuous  assembly 
of  politicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  and  divines.  The 
profusion  of  their  tables  struck  me  with  surprise  : 
nothing  that  I  had  seen  in  England  could  rival  the 
Polish  magnificence  of  Primate  Stone,  or  the  Pari- 
sian luxury  of  Mr.  Clements.  The  style  of  Dod« 
ington  (Lord  Melcombe)  was  stately,  but  there  was 
a  watchful  and  well-regulated  economy  over  all  that 
here  seemed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The 
professional  gravity  of  character  maintained  by  our 
English  dignitaries  was  here  laid  aside,  and  in  seve- 
ral prdatical  houses  the  mitre  was  so  mingled  with 
the  cockade,  and  the  glass  circulated  so  freely,  that 
I  perceived  the  spirit  of  conviviality  was  by  no 
means  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land." In  short,  Dublin  manners  reminded  a 
stranger  of  the  high  volatile  spirits  of  an  Irishwc 
man  tempered  with  the  training  of  an  English 
boarding-school.  An  incident  like  the  following, 
which  is  related  in  the  Annual  Register  to 
have  occurred  in  Dublin  in  March,  1760,  could 
scarcely  have  taken  place  in  any  other  part  uf  the 
British  empire :  it  is  full  of  Irish  good  humour  and 
effrontery :— *^  Not  long  ago  a  lady  of  considerable 
rank  in  this  city,  having  appointed  a  drum  and  card- 
assembly  for  a  Sunday  evening,  received  a  billet  on 
the  Friday  before,  subscribed  The  Mob,  in  which 
they  acquainted  her  ladyship  with  their  intending 
themselves  the  honour  of  being  of  the  party.  In 
consequence  of  which  promise,  an  assembly  of  these 
gentlemen  appeared  before  the  door  of  the  house  on 
the  evening  mentioned,  about  the  time  that  the 
company  might  be  reawmably  expected  to  arrive, 
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but  withmit  seemiiig  by  their  befaaTiour  to  intend 
any  kind  of  outrage.  On  the  approach,  however,  oi 
a  aedan  which  contained  a  certain  lady,  distin- 
guished for  taking  the  lead  in  all  these  kinds  of  meet- 
ings, they  surrounded  the  chair,  and,  ordering  the 
chairmen  to  set  it  down,  they  with  great  civility, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  an  apparent  firmness 
and  resolution,  insisted  on  her  quitting  it,  which, 
after  some  remonstrance,  being  complied  with, 
one  of  them,  who  was  spokesman  for  the  rest,  ac- 
quainted her  that  *  she  had  been  a  very  wicked 
woman,  had  been  frequently  known  to  play  at  cards 
on  a  Sunday,  and  was,  as  they  well  knew,  at  that 
time  going  on  the  very  same  business  ;  but  that  lor 
her  own  sake  they  had  determined  on  a  thorouffh 
reformation  of  heir  conduct ;  for  which  reason  she 
must  immediately  engage  herself  by  oath  (for  which 
purpose  they  tendered  her  a  bible  they  had  brought 
with  them)  never  to  pursue  that  practice  for  the 
future.'  This  was  for  a  long  time  refused,  but,  be- 
ing peremptorily  insisted  on,  the  oath  was  admi- 
nistered, the  words  dictated,  the  repetition  clearly 
pronounced,  and  the  book  kissed.  On  this  her  lady- 
ship, thinking  herself  now  at  liberty,  was  returning 
to  her  chair,  when  she  was  informed  that,  as  humi- 
lity was  one  branch  of  religion,  her  designed  re- 
formation must  commence  with  an  act  of  such  hu- 
mility, for  which  reason  she  must  walk  to  her  own 
house  (which  was  upwards  of  half  a  mile),  whilst  it 
should  be  their  charge  to  conduct  her  safe,  and 
secure  her  from  insult ;  which  she  upon  compulsion 
acquiescing  with,  and  they  performing  their  pro- 
mise, she  was  escorted  by  them  in  great  parade  to 
her  own  door,  when,  civilly  taking  their  leave  of 
her,  they  all  quiedy  returned  to  their  own  habita- 
tions.*' Of  the  strangely  mixed  society  which  he 
met  with  in  Dublin,  Cumberland  has  nimished  us 
with  a  striking  example  in  his  account  of  a  dinner 
at  George  Faulkner's,  an  eminent  bookseller  and  cor^ 
respon&nt  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Richardson : 
— ^  He  gave  good  meat  and  excellent  claret  in 
abundance;  I  sate  at  bistable  once  from  dinner 
till  two  in  the  morning,  whilst  George  swallowed 
immense  potations  with  one  solitary  sodden  straw- 
berry at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  he  said  was 
recommended  to  him  by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling 

Properties.  He  never  lost  his  recollection  or  equi- 
brium  the  whole  time,  and  was  in  excellent 
foolery;  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  there 
was  a  person  in  company  who  had  received  his  re- 
prieve at  the  gallows,  and  the  very  judge  who  had 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This  did  not 
m  the  least  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  nor 
embarrass  any  human  creature  present.'*  In  an 
anecdote  which  refers  to  a  few  years  later  than  the 
close  of  our  present  period  Barrmgton  throws  some 
light  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  Bar  : — *^  At  this  time  twenty 
young  barristers  including  myself  had  formed  a 
dinner-club  in  Dublin.  We  had  taken  large  apart- 
ments for  the  purpose  ;  and,  as  we  were  not  yet 
troubled  with  too  much  business,  were  in  the  habit 
of  fJBuring  luxuriously  every  day  and  taking  a  bottle 


of  the  best  claret  that  could  be  obtained.  One  of 
us,  having  a  pleasure  cutter  of  his  own  in  the  har^ 
hour  of  Dublin,  used  to  send  her  to  smugg:1e  daret 
for  us  fiom  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  made  a  friend  of 
one  of  the  tide-waiters,  and  we  consequently  had 
the  very  best  wines  on  the  very  cheapest  terms." 
The  public  entertainments  occasionally  given  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Dublin  were  on  the  most  extrava- 
gant scale.  Music  and  theatrical  amusements  wot 
liberally  patronised.  The  professors  of  the  latter 
art  had  not  the  puritanical  persecution  to  dread 
which  awaited  them  in  Scodand,  nor  even  the 
rudeness  with  which  many  persons  in  England  still 
conducted  themselves  towards  them.  The  headkng 
tempers  of  the  Irish  make  them  eager  partiaan8,and 
theatrical  riots  were  frequent  and  fierce,  but  the 
individual  actor  who  conducted  himself  like  a  gen- 
tleman was  sure  to  be  treated  as  such. 

The  scene  of  Goldsmith's  '  Deserted  Village' 
is  generally  understood  to  be  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land :  indeed  Ck>ldsmith  had  seen  bttleof  rural  life 
in  his  own  country,  except  in  his  native  district 
The  **  village  preacher"  is  an  Ulster  clergyman. 
The  schoolmaster  is  Irish  :«— 

"  TIm  TUlage  all  dedared  how  modi  he  knew, 
T  was  cntain  he  could  write  and  cijpher  too  ; 
Lands  lie  eould  meaaura,  tema  and  Udei  fw 
And  even  the  slory  ran  that  lie  could  gauge 
In  argnini;  too  the  parann  own'd  hia  akfU, 
For  eyeo  though  vanquMi'd  he  eonld  arme  aliU ; 
While  wordu  of  learned  length  and  thondrring 
Amai'd  the  gasing  nittiei  ranged  aronnd* 
And  Mill  they  gnaed,  and  stUl  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  nnall  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.** 

In  the  villages  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  to  be 
found  the  modest  inns  with 

*'  The  white>waah'd  wall,  the  newly  nnded  floor. 
The  varaUh'd  dock  that  diefc'd  behind  the  door  ;*' 

in  which 

'*  The  Tfllage  lUtenien  Ulk'd  wiOi  looks  ptofoaad. 
And  new*  moch  older  than  their  ale  went  round  ;** 

and}  reverting  to  the  past  merriment  of  which,  the 
poet  repiningly  exclaims — 

*'  Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  swLiA  oblivion  of  his  daily  oaie ; 
No  more  the  fanner's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shaU  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  duskv  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strengUi,  aud  lean  to  hear  ; 
The  host  himself  no  looser  shsU  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  manfUng  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  preM'd* 
Sliail  kiss  the  cup  and  pass  it  to  the  rest.*' 

All,  however,  was  not  thus  tranquil :  those  agrarian 
disturbances  which  have  darkened  Ireland  for  such 
a  long  tract  of  time  had  before  this  broken  out  in 
the  South,  and  were  now  finding  their  way  into 
Ulster.  A  journal  of  the  day  published  in  Sep- 
tember, 1763,  this  statement :— "  It  was  thought, 
and  with  great  reason,  that  the  wise  measures  taken 
by  the  government  of  Ireland  to  suppress  the  riot- 
ous proceedings  of  the  people  called  Whiteboya  or 
Levellers  in  the  South  would  have  had  a  ai^tary 
influence  over  the  ot^er  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  the  North,  where  it  was  expected 
the  people  were  both  less  ignorsnt  of  their  duty 
and  better  disposed  to  practise  it;  and  where  thve 
labour  of  the  common  people,  as  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the-linen  manufacture,  is  of  such  import- 
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ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation.    The  in- 
habitants of  a  certain  tract,  conceiving  themselves 
injured  by  some  new  roads  made  there,  assembled 
in  order  to  compel  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
promise  them  redress  in  that  particular ;  and,  ^om 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  gratified  in  these 
instances,  declared  against  the  clergy's  small  tithes 
and  church-dues,  and  opposed  the  payment  of  them 
by  force.     They  called  themselves  Hearts  of  Oak, 
carrying  sprigs  of  that  tree  in  their  hats.     But  the 
Lords  Justices  having  sent  some  troops  against 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation 
promising  indemnity  to  such  as  should  return  to 
their  duty,  except  those  against  whom  bills  of  in- 
dictment had  been  already  found,  and  a  reward  for 
taking  those  who  should  not,  they  were  speedily 
dispersed,  though  not  without  some  skirmishes  in 
which  some  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Many  associations  were  entered  into  upon  this  occa- 
I        sion  all  over  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  those 
counties  which  were  or  lay  near  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance."    The  allusion  to  the  linen  manufacture 
I        indicates  the  growth  of  an  industrious  middle  class : 
it  was  not  however  strong  enough  to  make  the 
gentry  feel  the  check  of  public  opinion  ;  their  wills 
I        were  their  only  acknowledged  law,  even  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  family  feuds,  of  which  the  trial  of 
I        John  M*Naughten,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Meath, 
in  1762,  for  murder,  and  his  execution,  afford  a  ter- 
rible example.    The  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church  kept  up  considerable  state.     Of  Primate 
Robinson,  Cumberland  says — "  He  supported  the 
first  station  in  the  Irish  hierarchy  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  Prince  Palatine.     He  built  a  granite 
palace  from  the  ground,  with  all  its  offices,  gardens, 
,        farm,  and  demesne  :  he  repaired  and  beautified  his 
I        cathedral,  built  houses  for  liis  vicars  choral,  erected 
[        and  endowed  a  very  noble  public  school,  and  built 
several  parish  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armagh."     His  stately  deportment  corresponded 
with  the  residence  he  prepared  for  himself: — "The 
cathedral  church  of  Armagh,"  says  Cumberland, 
"  stands  in  full  view  from  the  windows  of  the  pa- 
lace and  at  a  short  distance  from  it.     Whilst  I  was 
passing  some  days  with  the  primate  on  my  return 
to  England  from  Kilmore,  I  accompanied  him  on 
the  Sunday  forenoon  to  the  cathedral ;  we  went  in 
his  chariot  with  six  horses,  attended  by  three  foot- 
f        men  behind,  whilst  myVife  and  daughters  with  Sir 
[        William  Robinson  followed  in  my  father*8  coach, 
which  he  lent  me  for  the  journey.  At  our  approach 
•        the  great  western  door  was  thrown  open,  and  my 
[        friend,  in  person  one  of  the  finest  men  that  could 
be  seen,  entered  like  another  archbishop  Laud,  in 
f        high  prelatical  state,  preceded  by  his  officers  and 
,        ministers  of  the  churcK,  conducting  him  in  files  to 
[        the  robing  chamber  and  back  again  to  the  throne. 
1        After  divine  service  the  officiating  clergy  presented 
f        themselves  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  to  pay  their 
r        court.     I  asked  him  how  many  were  to  dine  with 
I        us ;  he  answered  '  Not  one.'    He  did  them  kind- 
!        n esses,  but  he  gave  them  no  entertainments  :  they 
I        were  in  excellent  discipline." 

VOL.  I. 


Dublin  and  the  pale  were  English ;  Ulster  had 
a  strong  admixture  of  Scotch ;  it  was  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  that  the  genuine  Irish  character 
was  found.  Between  the  Irish  peasant  and  the 
established  clergyman  there  lay  a  gulf  which  nei- 
ther could  cross.  The  hunted  priests  of  the  old 
faith  were  not  left  to  teach  and  watch  over  their 
flocks  undisturbed.  The  lower  orders  were  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  the  better  bom  sought  ser- 
vice abroad,  and  acquired  continental  manners; 
the  priests  were  gentlemen  educated  at  Salamanca 
or  Douay,  with  peculiarities  contracted  from  living 
isolated  from  intellectual  and  polished  society.  The 
law  was  not  loved — how  could  it  ? — and  imper- 
fectly enforced.  "  Though  I  strove,"  we  quote 
again  from  Cumberland,  "  to  present  the  Irish 
character  in  its  fairest  and  best  light  upon  the 
stage,  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  there  was  ano- 
ther side  of  the  picture  which  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  without  affiright  and  horror. 
Atrocities  and  violences,  which  set  all  law  and  jus- 
tice at  defiance,  were  occasionally  committed  in 
this  savage  and  licentious  quarter  (Clonfert), 
and  suffered  to  pass  over  with  impunity.  In  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Eyre  Court  they  had  by 
long  usage  assumed  to  themselves  certain  local  and 
self-constituted  privileges  and  exemptions,  which 
rendered  it  unapproachable  by  the  civil  power, 
who  were  universally  denounced  as  mad  dogs,  and 
subjected  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  even  put  to 
death  with  as  little  ceremony  or  remorse.  I  speak 
of  what  actually  occurred  within  my  own  immedi- 
ate knowledge,  whilst  I  resided  with  my  father,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  and  those  instances  would 

be  too  shocking  to  relate To  suppose 

they  were  a  race  of  beings  stupidly  vicious,  devoid 
of  sensibihty,  and  delivered  over  by  their  natural 
inertness  to  barbarism  and  ignorance,  would  be  the 
very  falsest  character  that  could  be  conceived  of 
them  :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  quickness  of 
their  apprehensive  faculties,  to  the  precipitancy  and 
unrestrained  vivacity  of  their  talents  and  passions, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  causes,  and  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  excuse,  of  their  excesses ;  together  with 
their  ferocious  propensities  there  are  blended  and 
compounded  humours  so  truly  comic,  eccentricities 
so  peculiar,  and  iittachments  and  affections  at  times 
so  inconceivably  ardent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
contemplate  them  in  their  natural  characters  without 
being  diverted  by  extravagancies  which  we  can- 
not seriously  approve,  and  captivated  by  profes- 
sions which  we  cannot  implicitly  give  credit  to." 
Some  anecdotes  scattered  through  the  Memoirs  of 
this  author  amply  substantiate  these  sweeping 
assertions : — "  When  my  father  came  down  to 
Clonfert  from  Dublin,  it  was  announced  to 
O'Rourke  that  the  bishop  was  arrived.  The  poor 
fellow  was  then  in  the  act  of  lopping  a  tree 
in  the  garden:  transported  at  the  tidings,  he 
exclaimed,  *  Is  my  lord  come  ?  Then  I  '11  throw 
myself  out  of  this  same  tree  for  joy.*  He  exactly 
fulfilled  his  word,  and  laid  himself  up  for  some 
months."  This  O'Rourke  was  a  real  Irish  Callum 
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Beg : — **  When  I  accompanied  my  mother  from 
Clonfert  to  Dublin  we  passed  a  night  at  Kil- 
beggan.  A  certain  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  ex- 
tremely drunky  noisy,  and  brutally  troublesome 
to  the  hostess.  Thomas  O'Rourke  was  with  us, 
and,  being  much  scandalised  with  the  behaviour 
of  Geoghegan,  took  me  aside,  and,  in  a  whisper, 
said,  *  Squire,  will  I  quiet  this  same  Mr.  Geoghe- 
gan?' When  I  replied.  By  all  means;  but  how 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  Tom  produced  a  knife  of  for- 
midable length,  and  demanded — '  Have  n't  I  got 
this  ?  and  won't  this  do  the  job  ?  and  has  n't  he 
wounded  the  woman  of  the  inn  with  a  chopping- 
knife?  and  what  is  this  but  a  knife?  and  would  n't 
it  be  a  good  deed  to  put  him  to  death  like  a  mad 
dog?  Therefore,  squire,  do  you  see,  if  it  will 
pleasure  you  and  my  lady  above  stairs,  who  is  ill 
enough,  God  he  knows,  I  'II  put  this  knife  into  the 
same  Mr.  Geoghegan 's  ribs,  and  be  off  the  next 
moment  on  the  grey  mare;  and  is  n't  she  in  the 
stable  ?  Therefore  only  say  the  word,  and  1  '11  do 
it.'  "  Among  such  a  population  agrarian  disturb- 
ances were  to  be  looked  for.  '*  These  riotess,"  says 
The  London  Gazette  of  1st  Ma.y,  1762,  ''  were 
called  Levellers,  from  their  levelling  such  hedges, 
&c.,  as  they  thought  encroached  upon  commons, 
the  chief  support  of  the  poor  in  the  country  of 
Ireland,  where  there  is  not  tillage  or  manufacture 
enough  as  there  is  in  England  to  employ  them ; 
and  the  land  besides  comes  to  them  through  three 
or  four  hands,  all  of  whom  must  have  a  profit  out 
of  it.  They  were  likewise  called  Whiteboys,  from 
their  wearing  shirts  over  their  other  clothes, 
the  better  to  distinguish  each  other  by  night,  the 
time  when  they  generally  assembled."  We  con- 
clude this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  scene  from 
high  life  in  this  primitive  country.  Ijord  Eyre,  of 
Eyre  Court,  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  compound 
of  Donald  Bean-I^ean  and  the  laird  of  Balma- 
whapple.  His  den  is  thus  described  by  Cumber- 
land:— "  Proprietor  of  a  vast  extent  of  soil  not 
very  productive,  and  inhabiting  a  mansion  not  in 
the  best  repair,  he  lived,  according  to  the  style  of 
the  country,  with  more  hospitality  than  elegance : 
whilst  his  table  groaned  with  abundance,  the  order 
and  good  taste  of  its  arrangement  were  little 
thought  of.  The  slaughtered  ox  was  hung  up 
whole,  and  the  hungrjr  servitor  supplied  himself 
with  his  dole  of  flesh  sliced  off  from  the  carcase. 
His  lordship's  day  was  so  apportioned  as  to  give 
the  afternoon  by  much  the  largest  share  of  it,  during 
which,  from  an  early  dinner  to  the  hour  of  rest,  he 
never  lefl  his  chair,  nor  did  the  claret  ever  quit  his 
table.  This  did  not  produce  inebriety,  for  it  was 
sipping  rather  than  drinking  that  filled  up  his 
time;  and  this  mechanical  process  of  gradually 
moistening  the  human  clay  was  carried  on  with 
very  little  aid  from  conversation,  for  his  lordship's 
companions  were  not  very  communicative,  and  for- 
tunately he  was  not  very  curious.  Not  one  of  the 
windows  of  his  castle  was  made  to  open,  but  luckily 
he  had  no  liking  for  fresh  air,  and  the  consequence 
may  be  better  conceived  than  described."      A 


morning  sail  on  the  Shannon  with  his  lordship,  in 
which  Cumberland  nearly  got  involved  in  «  dud, 
and  a  main  of  cocks  fought  at  Eyre  Court,  are  thea 
described,  and  introduce  the  following  adventure  :— 
*'  I  quitted  my  seat  by  Lord  Eyre  and  went  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  presiding  at  the  second  table, 
and,  seating  myself  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  proposed  to  him  to  adjourn  our  party  and 
assemble  them  in  another  house  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  and  good  fellowship.  With  the  best 
grace  in  life  he  instantly  assented,  and  when  I 
added  that  I  should  put  them  under  his  care,  and 
expect  from  him,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  my 
friend,  that  every  mother's  son  of  them  dioidd  be 
found  forthcoming  and  ahve  the  next  mormng, 
*  Then,  by  the  soul  of  me ! '  he  replied,  *  and  tb^ 
shall ;  provided  only  that  do  man  in  company  shall 
dare  to  give  The  glorious  and  immortai  Memory 
for  his  toast,  which  no  gentleman  who  feels  as  I  do 
will  put  up  with.'  To  this  I  pledged  myself,  and  we 
removed  to  a  whisky-house,  attended  by  half-ar«a)re 

of  piijers  playing  different  tunes When 

the  punch  began  to  circulate  with  great  rapidity  I 
took  my  departure,  having  first  cautioned  a  friend 
who  sat  by  me  (and  the  only  Protestant  in  the 
company)  to  keep  his  head  cool,  and  beware  of  the 
glorious  numary.  This  gallant  young  officer,  sod 
to  a  man  who  held  lands  of  my  father,  promised 
faithfully  to  be  sober  and  discreet,  as  well  knowing 
the  company  he  was  in ;  but  my  friend,  having  for- 
got the  first  part  of  his  promise,  and  getting  veiy 
tipsy,  let  the  second  part  slip  out  of  his  memory, 
and  became  very  mad ;  for,  stepping  aside  for  he 
pistols,  he  re-entered  the  room,  and,  laying  them 
on  the  table,  took  the  cockade  from  his  hat  sod 
dashed  it  into  the  punch-bowl,  demanding  of  the 
company  to  drink  The  glorious  and  immortal  Me- 
mory of  King  fVUliatn  in  a  bumper,  or  abide  the 
consequences.  I  was  not  there,  and  if  I  bad  been 
present  could  neither  have  stayed  the  tumult  asr 
described  it.  I  only  know  he  turned  oat  the  next 
morning,  merely  for  honour's  sake ;  but,  as  it  was 
one  against  a  host,  the  magnanimity  of  his  op- 
ponents let  him  ort*with  a  shot  or  two,  that  did  no 
execution."  With  such  a  peasantry  and  gentry  it 
is  no  ways  surprising  to  learn  that  towards  the  ckae 
of  this  period  a  private  gentleman  claiming  to  de- 
scend from  the  old  kings  of  Ireland  asserted  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  in  Connaught,  and  for  aome 
time  kept  the  government  officers  at  bay. 

To  these  minute  details  of  the  general  and  local 
peculiarities  of  manners  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  little  re- 
quires to  be  added  in  the  way  of  remark.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  Much  rudeness  and 
violence  was  to  be  found  in  the  nation,  but  also 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  extending  OTcr  a 
wider  circle  than  at  any  previous  era.  In  point 
of  elegant  wit  the  Walpoles  and  Selwyns  of  that 
age  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  of  their 
French  contemporaries ;  whilst  the  part  taken  by 
the  British  aristocracy  in  politics,  their  subjection 
to  the  public  opinion  of  a  powerful  middle  class, 
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and  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  en- 
countering in  public  business  men  of  independ- 
ent condition  and  minds  trained  by  the  discipline 
of  commercial  enterprise,  lent  a  more  robust  and 
healthy  tone  to  their  society  than  characterised  the 
fashionable  circles  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  too,  the 
court  and  the  capital  were  not,  as  in  France,  all  in 
all.  The  unprivileged  citizens  and  most  remote 
provinces  felt  themselves  of  some  consequence  in 
the  social  league,  and  replied  to  the  occasional 
sneers  of  the  gay  world  by  a  broader  ostentation  of 
the  very  peculiarities  which  excited  ridicule.  The 
busy  and  stirring  spirit  which  animated  the  land 
brought  all  ranks  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  dis- 
tricts into  frequent  collision,  and,  **  as  steel  sharp- 
ens steel,  80  die  wit  of  man  sharpens  the  wit  of 
roan.^'  If  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  pe- 
riod have  left  few  works  of  worth,  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  numerous  and  strong-featured  originals. 

Two  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
London  Chronicle  furnishes  us  with  a  ^*  History 
of  Male  Fashions,"  the  more  material  parts  of 
which  we  transcribe : — 

**  First  Chapter;  upon  Hats, — Hats  are  now 
worn,  upon  an  average,  six  inches  and  three-fifths 
broad  in  the  brim,  and  cocked  between  quaker  and 
kevenhuUer.     Some  have  their  hats  open  before 
like  a  church  spout,  or  the  tin  scale  they  weigh 
flour  in :  some  wear  them  rather  sharper,  like  the 
nose  of  a  greyhound,  and  we  can  distinguish  by 
tlie  taste  of  the  hat  the  mode  of  the  wearer's  mind. 
There  is  the  military  cock  and  the  mercantile  cock ; 
and,  while  the  beaux  of  St.  James's  wear  their  hat 
under  their  arms,  the  beaux  of  Moorfields-mall 
wear  theirs  diagonally  over  their  left  or  right  eye. 
Sailors  wear  the  side  of  their  hats  uniformly  tacked 
down  to  the  crown,  and  look  as  if  they  carried  a 
triangular  apple-pasty  upon  their  heads.     I  hope 
no  person  will  think  us  disaffected ;  but  when  we 
meet  any  of  the  new-raised  infantry  wearing  the 
buttons  of  their  hats  bluff  before,  and  the  trefoil 
white  worsted  shaking  as  they  step,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  French   figure-dancers.      With   the 
quakers,  it  is  a  point  of  their  faith  not  to  wear  a 
button,  or  loop  tight  up ;  their  hats  spread  over 
their  heads  like  a  pent-house,  and  darken  the  out- 
ward men,  to  signify  they  have  the  inward  light. 
Some  wear  their  hats  (with  the  comer  that  should 
come  over  their  foreheads  in  a  direct  line)  pointed 
into  the  air ;  these  are  the  gawkies.     Others  do 
not  above  half  cover  their  heads,  which  is  indeed 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  their  crowns ;  but  be- 
tween beaver  and  eyebrows  expose  a  piece  of  blank 
forehead,  which  looks  like  a  sandy  road  on  a  sur- 
veyor's plan.  .....  A  gold  button  and  loop  to 

a  plain  hat  distinguishes  a  person  to  be  a  little 
lunatic ;  a  gold  band  round  it  shows  the  owner  to 
be  very  dangerously  infected ;  and,  if  a  tasstel  is 

added,  the  patient  is  incurable Hats 

edged  round  with  a  gold  binding  belong  to  brothers 
of  the  turf. 

^  Second  dwpter  ;   upon  ^t^J.  —  Imprimis, 


the  prentice  minor-bob  or  hair-cap:  this  is  al- 
ways short  in  the  neck,  to  show  the  stone  stock- 
buckle,  and  nicely  stroked  from  the  face,  to  dis- 
cover seven-eighths  of  the  ears;  and  every  smart 
we  meet  so  headed  seems,  like  Tristram  Shandy,  to 
have  been  skating  a^inst  the  wind,  and  his  hair, 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  motion,  shorn  from  his  face. 
Next,  the  citizen's  Sunday  buckle,  or  bob-major; 
this  is  a  first  rate,  bearing  several  tiers  of  curls, 
disposed  in  upper,  middle,  and  lower  orders.  Then 
the  apothecary's  bush,  in  which  the  hat  seems  sink- 
ing like  a  stone  into  a  snow-heap.  The  physical 
and  chirurgical  ties  carry  much  consequence  in 
their  foretops;  and  the  depending  knots  fall  fore 
and  aft  the  shoulders  with  '  secundum  artem  * 
dignity.  The  scratch,  or  the  blood's  skull-cover- 
ing, is  combed  over  the  forehead,  untoupeed,  to 
imitate  a  head  of  hair,  because  those  gentlemen 
love  to  have  everything  natural  about  them.  The 
Jehu's  Jemmy,  or  white  and  all  white,  in  little 
curls,  like  a  fleece  on  a  lamb's  back,  we  should  say 
something  upon,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  offending 
some  gentlemen  of  great  riches,  who  love  to  look 
like  coachmen. 

**  Third  Chapter ;  Frockiy  CoatSy  SurtoutSy  and 
Walking-slicks.  —  Every  gentleman  now,  by  the 
length  of  his  skirts,  seems  Dutch  waisted,  or  like 
a  Bridewell  boy,  with  a  garment  down  to  mid-leg ; 


From  a  Print  by  J.  Dickham.    176S. 

and  they  are  so  much  splashed  sometimes  behind 
that  I  have,  when  following  in  a  dirty  day  one  of 
these  very  fashionable  frock-wearers,  been  tempted 
to  call  out,  *  Pray,  dear  sir,  pin  up  your  petti- 
coats.* Then  their  cuffs  cover  entirely  their  wrists, 
and  only  the  edge  of  the  ruffles  is  to  be  seen ;  as 
if  they  lived  in  the  slovenly  days  of  Lycurgus, 
when  every  one  was  ashamed  to  show  clean  hnen. 
The  mode-makers  of  the  age  have  taken  an  anti- 
pathy to  the  leg ;  for  by  their  high-topped  shoes 
and  long  trousers-like  breeches,  with  a  broad  knee- 
band  like  a  compress  for  the  rotula,  a  leg  in  high 
taste  is  not  longer  than  a  common-councilman's 
tobacco-stopper. 
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"  Fine  scarlet  shag  frocks  were  becoming  while 
no  person  appeared  in  them  but  real  gentlemen ; 
but  since  tumblers,  strolling  players,  and  French 
figure-dancers  dress  themselves  in  such  martial 
outsides,  it  is  to  be  presumed  every  one  else  will 
quit  this  very  lasting  habiliment  unless  he  has  a 
mind  to  pass  for  one  of  those  exotics  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  Blue  Manchester  velvets,  with  gold  cords  or 
rich  button-holes,  are  generally  the  uniform  of  bum- 
bailiffs,  sleight-of-hand  men,  and  money-droppers. 
But  plain  suits  of  those  cottons  of  grave  colours 
are  the  dress  of  shop-riders  and  country  traders. 
Walking-sticks  are  now  almost  reduced  to  a  use- 
ful size Do  not  some  of  us  strut  about 

with  walking-sticks  as  long  as  leaping-poles,  as  if 
we  were  pioneers  to  the  tr«wp  of  hickry-cutters ; 
or  else  with  a  yard  of  varnished  cane  scraped  taper, 
and  bound  at  one  end  with  wax  thread,  and  the 
other  tipped  with  a  neat-turned  ivory  head,  as  big  as 
a  silver  penny,  which  switch  we  hug  under  our 

arms  so  jemmy  ? Surtouts  now  have  four 

laps  on  each  side.,  which  are  called  dog's  ears ; 
when  these  pieces  are  unbuttoned  they  flap  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  so  many  supernumerary 
patches,  just  tacked  on  at  one  end ;  and  the  wearer 
seems  to  have  been  playing  many  bouts  at  back- 
sword till  his  coat  is  cut  to  pieces.  When  they 
are  buttoned  up  they  appear  like  comb-cases  or 
pacquets  for  a  penny  postman  to  sort  his  letters  in. 
Very  spruce  smarts  have  no  buttons  nor  holes  upon 
the  breast  of  these  their  surtouts  save  what  are  upon 
the  ears ;  and  their  gai-iiietits  only  wrap  over  their 
breasts,  like  a  morning  gci^ti — a  proof  that  dress 
may  be  made  too  fashiohablc  lb  be  useful." 

The  rational  charlge,  adojjled  soon  after,  of 
wearing  the  natural  Hair  histbad  of  wigs,  Malcolm 
tells  us,  produced  a  petition  from  *'  the  master 
peruke-makei's  6t  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 


A  Maccabom.    From  a  Print  publUhed  by  Bowles.    1773. 

minster  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,"  which 
is  printed  in  the  London  Chromcle  of  Febru- 


ary 14,  1163;  but,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's 
gracious  answer,  that  he  should  at  all  times  use  his 
endeavours  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  wig-makers  of  course  amongst  them, 
(and  which  by  the  way  he  did  as  far  as  example 
went  by  wearing  a  wig  himself*  to  the  time  of  his 
last  melancholy  seclusion),  false  heads  of  hair  gra- 
dually lost  ground  with  the  gentlemen.  In  1772  a 
toupee  and  tail  distinguished  a  maccaroni.  In 
1775  gold-laced  hats  became  again  general,  and  in 
1778  were  adopted  by  many  to  give  them  a  mili- 
tary air,  and  so  escape  the  pressgangs  that  were 
remarkably  busy  in  that  year.  Round  hats  began 
to  be  worn  in  the  morning  shortly  after  that  date. 

Stockings  ceased  to  be  drawn  up  over  the  kuees 
of  the  breeches  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  Shoes  were  worn  with  longer  quarters 
and  larger  buckles.     In  1777  the  buttons  of  the 


From  a  Print  dated  1777. 

coat  and  the  buckles  on  the  shoes  were  worn  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  formed  the  subjects  of  a  cari- 
cature of  that  day,  as  did  also  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing steel  buttons. 

With  regard  to  the  ladies,  to  begin,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  the  sovereign,  her  majesty  Queen  Char- 
lotte landed  in  Englaud  in  1761,  wearing  "  a  gold 
brocaded"  dress  with  "  a  white  ground,"  a  "sto- 
macher ornamented  with  diamonds,"  and  *'  a  fly 
cap  with  richly  laced  lappets  ;*'  which  ure  are 
told  was  then  the  female  British  dress,  and  adopted 
by  her  majesty  in  compliment  to  her  royal  consort's 
subjects.  In  the  **  I^ndon  Chronicle,"  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  our  account  of  the  male  fashions 
of  1762,  we  find  the  following  detail  of  the  habits 
of  the  ladies ; — 

"  The  French  Nightcap.  —  Our  fine  -women 
have,  by  covering  their  cheeks  with  this  fashion, 
put  their  faces  into  eclipse.  Each  lady  when 
dressed  in  this  mode  can  only  peep  under  the  lace 
border ;  perhaps  they  are  intended,  like  blinds  to 

*  The  uDpowdered  wig  which  hif  mijetty  wore  with  a  roand  haft 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  a  brown  George.** 
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a  horse's  head -harness,  to  teach  ladies  to  look 

forward liie  Ranelagh  Mob ;  or  ilie 

Hood  from  lowlife. — This  is  apiece  of  gauze  mi- 
niouett,  catgut,  or  Leicester  web,  &c.  &c.,  which 


Walkino  Dbus.    From  a  Print  of  Ranelagh,  1764. 

is  clouted  about  the  head,  then  crossed  under  the 
chin,  and  brought  back  to  fasten  behind,  the  two 
ends  hanging  down  like  a  pair  of  pigeon's  tails. 
This  fashion  was  copied  from  the  silk  handker- 
chiefs which  market-women  tie  over  their  ears,  roll 
about  their  throats,  and  then  pin  up  to  the  nape  of 
their  necks.  They  were  first  worn  in  the  inner 
square  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  among  the  green- 
stalls  ;  it  was  from  thence  introduced  into  the  out- 
ward square  or  piazzas  amongst  the  stalls  there. 
The  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Cap^  edged  down  the  face 
with^  French  beads,  was  very  becoming  to  some 
complexions, ;  but,  as  the  cap  was  made  of  black 
gauze,  and  saved  washing,  it  has  too  much  good 
housewifery  in  it  ever  to  be  immense  taste.  The 
Fly  Cap, — ^This  is  fixed  upon  the  forehead,  form- 
ing the  figure  of  an  overgrown  butterfly,  resting 
upon  its  head,  with  outstretched  wings ;  it  is  much 
worn  at  present,  not  that  it  either  adds  to  the  colour 
or  outline  of  the  face ;  but,  as  these  caps  are  edged 
with  garnets,  topazes,  or  brilliants,  they  are  very 
sparkling;  and  a  side-box  appearance  is  not  now 
altogether  the  consultation  of  elegance,  but  orna- 
ment  It  is  become  a  very  interesting  dis- 
pute among  the  connoisseurs  in  general  whether 
the  present  turban-roll,  which  is  now  worn  round 
the  Mecklenburgh  caps,  was  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tian fillet,  the  Persian  tiara,  or  the  wreath  round 
the  eldest  Faustina's  temples  ?  By  way  of  post- 
script we  may  add  that  the  ladies,  as  to  their  shoe- 
heels,  go  just  as  they  did— no  fixed  manner — some  as 
broad  as  a  teacup's  brim,  some  as  narrow  as  the 
china  circle  the  cup  stands  upon.  Bell-hoops, 
blond-laces,  pompoons,  necklaces  as  usual.  Mo- 
desty bits  (a  sort  of  tucker)  out  of  fashion,  and 
hats  are  trimmed  as  every  person  pleases."  We 
also  copy  from  Malcolm  the  following  advertise- 


ment of  the  clothes  of  which  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Effingham  was  robbed  at  the  same  period : — 
"  Coronation  robes  with  a  silver  tissue  petticoat, 
the  gold  trimmings  to  the  petticoat,  and  the  tas- 
sels, &c.,  to  the  robes,  taken  off  and  put  into  papers ; 
a  scarlet-flowered  damask  mantua  petticoat  very 
richly  embroidered  with  silver;  an  uncUt  red- 
flowered  velvet  mantua  petticoat  trimmed  with  sil- 
ver flounces  of  net  with  silver  tassels ;  a  very  rich 
blue  and  silver  mantua  petticoat  with  a  figured 


From  the  Print  of  the  Dukn  of  CnmberUnd't  MarrUj{e.  Nov.  1771. 

ground ;  a  mantua  petticoat,  white  and  gold,  with 
figured  ground ;  a  white  satin  gown  and  petticoat ;  a 
brown  satin  sack  richly  brocaded  with  silver ;  a  new 


Laoiu*  Powokbxd  HxAD-DRD'SKt.    From  a  Print  published  hy 
Bowles  in  1776. 

satin  sack  and  petticoat,  white  satin  ground,  bro- 
caded with  yellow ;  a  scarlet  unwatered  tabby  sack 
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end  petticoat ;  a  white  and  silver  sack ;  a  red  satin 
fly  petticoat,  with  a  broad  silver  orrice  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  a  quilted  red  silk  petticoat ;  and  a  bhie  and 
gold  Turkey  silk  sack  and  petticoat."  Another 
advertisement  ran  as  follows  : — ^'  A  brocaded  lus- 
tring sack  with  a  ruby-coloured  ground  and  white 
tobine  stripes,  trimmed  with  Jloss ;  a  black  satin 
sack,  flowered  with  red  and  white  flowers,  trimmed 
with  white  ^om;  a  pink  and  white  striped  tobine^ 
sack,  and  petticoat,  trimmed  with  white  floss ;  and 
a  garnet-coloured  lustring  nightgown  with  a  tobine 
stripe  of  green  and  white,  trimmed  with  floss  of  the 
same  colour  and  lined  with  straw-coloured  lustring." 

In  nW  the  head-dress  "  h.  la  maccaroni,"  men- 
tioned in  our  notice  of  male  fashions,  was  also  worn 
by  the  ladies.  This  was  followed  by  the  very  high 
powdered  head-dress  which  lasted  from  about  1776 
till  1783,  when  a  change  seems  to  have  taken  place ; 
and,  from  being  combed  up  in  front  to  an  enormous 
height,  it  became  frizzed  out  on  each  side  with  three 
immense  curls  upon  the  shoulders. 

With  regard  to  the  Military  Costume  of  this 
period,  the  following  information  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the    general  reader.      On    the  Ist  of 


July,  1751,  a  warrant  bearing  the  sign  manual  of 
George  11.  was  issued  regulating  the  uniform 
colours  and  standards  of  the  regiments  of  the  line. 
The  breeches  and  waistcoats  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  facings  of  the 
coats,  and  the  officers  were  commanded  to  wear  a 
crimson  silk  sash  over  the  left  shoulder.  Quarter^ 
masters  alone  were  to  wear  the  sash  round  the 
waist.  Three-cornered  cocked  hats  were  general, 
and  all  were  ordered  to  wear  a  black  cockade  with 
a  metal  loop  corresponding  with  the  lace  of  the 
uniform.  The  cavalry  all  wore  the  heavy  boot  of 
jacked  leather  and  gauntlets  of  bufll  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  the  heavy  boots  w<re 
exchanged  for  some  of  lighter  construction  (1764- 
1765)  ;  and  in  1769  cavalry  officers  were  directed 
to  wear  their  sashes  with  the  fringe  upon  the  right 
side,  and  the  infantry  officers  upon  the  left;  and  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  of  horse  were  directed  to 
wear  sword-belts  across  the  right  shoulder,  over 
the  waistcoat  and  under  the  coat ;  alterations  were 
also  made  in  the  colours  of  the  breeches  and  waist- 
coats, and  they  now  frequently  varied  from  that  of 
the  facings. 
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HE  preceding  chap- 
ter has  placed  before 
the  reader  what  may 
he  called  the  outside 
life  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  English 
people  during  the 
lirst  quarter  of  a  cen- 
,  tury  of  the  reign  of 
George  1 11^  in  other 
words,  so  much  of 
their  way  of  living  as 
might  be  supposed 
to  show  itself  for 
the  most  part  to  a 
mere  observer  or  looker-on ;  but  there  are  various 
particulars  of  another  description,  more  properly 
constituting  or  entering  into  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  still 
remain  to  be  stated.  These  particulars,  not  being 
obvious  to  view,  or  to  be  arrived  at  without  con- 
siderable inquiry,  and  sometimes  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  many  different  statements,  have 
always  been  the  most  imperfectly  recorded,  and 
indeed  have  rarely  been  collected  or  preserved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

A  considerable  body  of  this  kind  of  information, 
however,  in  relation  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  works  by 
Arthur  Young  to  which  we  have  been  frequently 
indebted  in  preceding  chapters : — his  Six  Weeks* 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  published,  in  one  volume,  in  1768;  and 
his  Six  Months'  Tour  through  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, published,  in  four  volumes,  in  1770. 

His  Southern  Tour  extended  over  a  circuit  of 
about  600  miles,  through  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Somerset, 
Wilts,  and  Hants ;  and  wherever  he  found  him- 
self in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  directed  his  at- 
tention, not  only  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  but  to 
the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  wages  of  labour — 
the  two  elements  that  may  be  almost  said  to  make 
up  the  physical  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. Wheaten  bread  was  by  no  means,  even 
at  this  late  date,  the  only  sort  used  in  the  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  visited  ;*  but  he  takes  no- 
tice, as  far  as  we  can  find,  of  no  other;  and 
the  price  of  this  he  found  to  be,  both  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  country  generally,  2c/.  per  lb.; 
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except   m  Essex,  where  it  was  but   lid.,    and 
in  one  place  rather  less ;  in  Hampshire,  where  it 
was  no  more  than  l^d. ;  and  in  tfafi  neighbourhood 
of  Gloucester,  where  it  rather  exceeded  2d.    **  I 
was  not  surprised,"  he  says,  **  to  find  this  article 
upon  a  general  ^el ;  for  wheat,  being  a  commo- 
dity easily  transported,  will  certainly  be  eat  at 
London  as  cheap  as  in  the  extremities  of  the  king^ 
dom.    Indeed  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  I  met  with  in  newspapers,  of  wheat  sell- 
ing so  much  dearer  in  the  western  markets  than 
the  eastern  ones,  and  at  places  where  the  measure 
was  only  nine  gallons ;  for  I  have  often  observed 
lOx.,  15^.,  and  even  20s,  a-quarter  difference  be- 
tween the  Norfolk  and  the  West  of  England  prices* 
whereas  bread  is  of  the  same  price  everywhere. 
There  must  be  some  unknown  cirumstances,  or 
mistakes,  to  occasion  such  a  seeming  variation.'' 
But  in  fact  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  bread 
which  his  own  accounts  show,  amounting  to  a  half- 
penny or  more  per  pound,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
bear  out  any  of  the  newspaper  statements  to  which 
he  refers ;  a  difference  of  a  halfpenny  on  the  pound 
of  bread  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  difference  of 
20s.  on  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  that  grain 
being  taken  to  weigh  about  58  lbs.  per  bushel. 
That  the  price  of  com  at  this  time  varied  consi- 
derably in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  system  of  transport  was  as  yet 
far  from  being  such  as  to  permit  the  plenty  of  one 
district  always  to  How  freely  for  the  supply  of  the 
scarcity  of  another;   indeed,  even  in  the  present 
day,  with  our  vastly  improved  roads,  canals,  and 
river  navigation,  and  all  our  other  facilities  for  the 
transference  of  heavy  goods  from  almost  any  oiy 
locality  to  any  other,  neither  the  price  of  corn  nor 
that  of  bread  is  perfectly  equalized  over  the  whole 
country.      It  may  have  been,  however,  as  Young 
asserts,  that  the  price  of  bread  did  not  vary,  like 
that  of  some  other  articles,  according  to  the  dis- 
tances of  places  from  the  great  market  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    He  attributes  this  to  the  circumstance 
of  wheat  being  **  a  commodity  that  may  be  moved 
with  the  greatest  ease :"  with  butter,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  observes,  this  is  not  the  case ;  that  article 
he  ^describes,  somewhat  strangely,  as  **  the  only 
commodity  which  cannot  be  transported  from  a 
distance  to  London  ;'*  *'  and  consequently,*'  he  adds, 
**  it  shows  the  proportional  influence  of  that  capital 
better  than  any  other  article."  At  London,  and  for 
twenty  miles  round,  he  found  the  mean  price  of 
butter  to  be  8d.  per  lb. ;  at  the  distance  of  from 
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twoity  to  sixty  miles  from  London,  6fc/. ;  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  6d.;  from  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  to  a  hundred  and  seventy, 
5^. ;  and  he  mentions  some  places,  such  as  New- 
port in  Monmouthshire,  and  Cowbridge  in  Gla- 
morganshire, where  it  was  only  bd.  No  doubt  the 
circumstance  that  certain  articles  are  difficult  of 
transport,  or  cannot  be  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, may  have  the  effect  of  making  a  considerable 
difference  between  their  price  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  country :  the  demand  of  the  capital  will  operate 
to  enhance  it  in  the  former,  and  will  have  no  effect  at 
all  in  the  latter.  If  the  article,  again,  is  one  that 
may  be  conveniently  brought  from  any  distance, 
all  the  markets  of  the  kingdom  may  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  price  be 
more  or  less  elevated  every wh^  by  the  demand 
there.  But  in  such  cases  various  other  circum- 
stances always  come  into  action  besides  the  single 
one  to  which  Young  confines  himself.  The  quarter 
from  which  the  capital  draws  its  supplies  of  any 
particular  commodity  is  not  determined  only  by 
the  consideration  of  the  facility  or  cost  of  transport, 
but  often  by  other  considerations  as  well  and  as 
much  as  by  that — by  the  natural  advantages  which 
enable  certain  districts  to  produce  the  article  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  others,  by  the  lower  rate  of  wages 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  sometimes  by  the 
mere  superiority  of  skill  the  people  have  acquired, 
or  are  supposed  to  have  acquired,  from  having  been 
long  engaged  in  its  production.  Thus,  for  one  or 
other  of  these  reasons,  the  people  of  London  are  in 
part  supplied  with  shoes  from  Northamptonshire, 
and  with  butchers'  meat  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Then  there  is  a  distinction,  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  between  the  case  of  an  article  of 
first  necessity  and  universal  consumption,  such  as 
wheat,  and  other  articles,  among  which  butter  may 
be  reckoned,  that  belong  more  or  less  to  the  class 
of  luxuries.  It  is  only  the  price  of  articles  of 
luxury  that  can  in  ordinary  times  be  affected  by 
the  influence  of  the  capital  upon  the  country 
round  about  it.  An  article  for  which  there  is  a 
regular  and  certain  demand  by  the  general  body 
of  the  people — of  which  the  poor  man  requires  as 
ipuch  as  the  rich,  and  the  rich  man  can  con- 
sume no  more  than  the  poor — is  not  subject,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  scarcity,  to  have  its  price  en- 
hanced by  that  competition  among  the  rich  which 
takes  place  in  regard  to  luxuries.  Articles  of  luxury 
are  produced  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  with  a 
view  to  this  competition;  the  market  for  which 
they  are  provided  is  no  other  than  the  market 
which  such  competition  creates ;  they  never  can  be 
purchased  till  after  the  demand  for  articles  of  neces- 
sity has  been  satisfied ;  and  they  will  only  be  pur- 
chased by  those  whose  means  that  prior  demand 
has  not  exhausted.  The  price  of  such  articles, 
therefore,  is  essentially  dependent  upon  what  we  may 
call  the  market  of  the  rich;  and  will  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  any  such  market,  and  especially  of  that  of 
the  metropolis,  as  far  as  their  transmissibility,  and 


the  existing  facilities  of  conveyance,  permit  that 
influence  to  extend.  But  the  market  upon  which 
the  price  of  a  necessary  of  life  depends  is  the  com- 
mon market  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  in  other 
words,  that  steady,  general  demand  which  usually 
is  not  greater  in  the  metropolis,  or  any  other  con- 
siderable town,  than  in  a  rural  district,  or  in  tlie 
most  insignificant  village. 

The  average  price  of  cheese  Young  found  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  he  visited  in  this  tour  to  be 
S^^d,  per  lb. ;  mutton  and  beef  ranged  from  4  j<2. 
to  Sid,  per  lb ;  veal  from  4}<f.  to  3id. ;  the  vari- 
ation of  price  in  this  last  article  being  again,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  place  from  London,  as  in  the  case  of  butter ; 
and  for  a  similar  reason, — "  the  not^being  able  to 
drive  calves  from  a  great  di^nce  to  London." 
We  would  rather  attribute  the  fact,  if  such  it  was, 
to  the  circumstance  of  veal  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  a  luxury,  or  beins;  an  article  of  less 
general  consumption,  than  beer  or  piutton. 

The  only  other  articles  of  which  the  prices  are 
noted  are  candles  and  coals.  Candles  are  stated  to 
have  been  in  most  places  'id.  per  lb. ;  but  in  some 
parts  of  Essex  the  price  was  so  high  &s  7icf . ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Wales  it  was  as  low  as  6^^., 
and  at  Gloucester  as  low  as  6^.  The  price  of 
coals,  consisting  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  carriage,  of  course  varied  greatly ;  in  Suffolk  it 
was  as  high  as  1^.  per  bushel,  in  Essex  lie/.,  in 
Hampshire  9d.y  in  Norfolk  7^.,  at  Gloucester  only 
3(i.,  while  in  Wales  as  much  coal  as  six  oxen  could 
draw  cost  only  3s. 

The  notices  of  the  rates  of  wages,  or  the  prices 
of  labour,  are  more  minute  and  complete.  In 
calculating  the  rates  of  agricultural  labour  in 
this  part  of  England,  Young  takes  the  winter 
to  comprehend  on  an  average  the  26  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March;  the  spring,  or  summer,  the  21  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  August;  the  harvest,  the  5  remaining 
weeks  of  the  year.  In  some  places  he  found 
victuab  and  drink,  and  even  board,  given  in  addi- 
tion to  money-wages,  especially  at  harvest-time. 
Ale  and  beer  in  many  places  were  regularly  reck- 
oned at  2d,  in  the  shilling  ;  in  some  places,  how- 
ever, the  labourer  was  commonly  allowed  only 
cider  or  small  beer,  which  he  estimates  at  half  the 
cost  of  strong  beer  or  ale.  A  dinner  for  a  labourer 
he  values  at  6d.,  and  a  days  complete  board  at 
lOfif.,  beside  drink.  '*  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  '^6^. 
is  in  many  places  a  large  allowance  for  a  dinner; 
but  I  likewise  know  several  others  where  1^.  6^. 
a  head  would  not  pay  the  harvest  ones ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  6d.  cannot  be  far  from  the  general  me- 
dium." The  highest  winter  rate  of  wages  which 
he  mentions  is  in  Middlesex  and  Kent,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  London,  wrhere 
he  found  it  to  amount  to  10^.  6d.  a- week;  the 
lowest  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  ranged  from 
4s,  6d.  to  6s,  In  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
it  was  6s,  or  Is,    The  summer  rate  of  wages  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
was  as  high  as  11#.  6d.  or  12f.  for  the  whole  21 
weeks,  rising  during  the  few  weeks  of  hay-time  to 
14#.;  in  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
and  elsewhere,  it  was  no  more  than  6s. ;  generally 
it  was  about  7x.  or  7«.  6d.  The  harvest  wages 
ranged  from  19^.  at  Bexley  in  Kent,  18«.  about 
Kingston  in  Surrey,  lis.  lOd.  in  the  improved 
parts  of  Norfolk,  lis,  6d.  in  Middlesex  and  Essex, 
to  9s.  in  Oxfordshire,  8^.  6d.  in  Wiltshire,  and  6s. 
in  Glamorganshire.  The  average  rates  of  agricul- 
tural wages  for  the  whole  year  round  Young  sums 
up  as  being,  for  twenty  miles  around  London, 
10^.  9d. ;  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to  sixty 
miles  from  London,  7^.  Sd. ;  at  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  6t.  4d. ;  at  from  a  hundred 
and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  6(.  3d. ; 
the  general  medium,  7«.  9d.  per  week.  As  much 
work,  however,  was  everywhere  done  by  the  piece, 
which,  according  to  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain,  made  a  difference  of  a  full  fourth  in  favour 
of  the  labourer,  he  conceives  that  the  real  average 
of  wages,  for  the  whole  year,  throughout  the  parts 
of  the  country  which  he  visited,  was  not  less  than 
Is.  9d.  or  8*. 

Almost  the  only  manufactures  established  in  this 
quarter  of  England  were  the  woollen ;  and  Young 
found  the  workmen  earning  at  Lanham,  in  Suffolk, 
in  the  production  of  says  and  calimancoes,  5t.  9d. 
per  week,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year ;  at 
Sudbury,  in  making  says  and  burying-crape, 
7«.  6d. ;  at  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  in  making  bays 
and  says,  Is. ;  at  Braintree,  in  making  says  and 
druggets,  6*. ;  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  making 
piece-goods  and  blankets,  11  J. ;  at  Wilton,  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  making  carpets,  lis.;  at  Salisbury,  in 
making  flannels  and  linseys,  8;. ;  at  Rumsey,  in 
Hampshire,  in  making  ratinets,  9«.  The  average 
earnings  of  woolcombers  everywhere  were  i3i.  per 
week.  At  Gloucester  1  Is.  were  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  workmen  in  the  pin-manufacture.  On 
the  whole  the  medium  earnings  of  manufacturing 
labour  are  estimated  at  6«.  6d.  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, at  9s.  4d.  in  the  soulh,  and  at  11;.  in  the 
west.  From  this  estimate,  however,  is  excluded  a 
manufacture  of  polished  steel  established  at  Wood- 
stock, in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  the  journeymen 
earned  from  15t.  to  two  guineas  a-week,  but  which 
did  not  employ  above  twenty  or  thirty  hands. 

The  medium  rate  of  agricultural  wages,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  Ss.  in  the  eastern  counties,  6«.  in 
the  southern,  and  Ss.  lOd,  in  the  western ;  being 
thus  highest  where  that  of  manufacturing  wages 
was  lowest,  and  vice  versa.  The  rate  in  both 
cases  was  no  doubt  determined  by  the  rate  of  the 
profits  of  capital,  according  as  it  was  invested  in 
agriculture  or  in  manufactures— the  former  yielding 
the  greatest  returns  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  in  the 
western  counties. 

Young  builds  another  speculation  upon  this  fact 
of  the  superiority  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  la- 
bour in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  manufac- 
turing labour  in  another.     The  year  before  he 
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made  his  journey  the  liigh  prices  of  provisions  had 
occasioned  great  riots  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  country  traversed  by  him ;  and  he  contends 
that  these  disturbances  were  originally  excited  and 
principally  carried  on  in  each  district  by  that  one 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  labourers  which  was 
previously  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  rate  of 
wages.  The  riots  were  most  violent  and  formid- 
able in  the  west  of  England ;  and  our  author  tells 
us  that  as  he  passed  through  those  parts  he  made 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  rioters,  *'  and  found 
that  they  in  general  consisted  of  manufacturers; 
that  the  labourers  among  them  were  instigated  by 
the  manufacturers,  who  were  not  only  infinitely  the 
most  numerous  but  were  those  who  began."  In 
the  south  of  England,  likewise,  there  was  much 
rioting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  where 
manufactures  were^established ;  and  here,  too,  he 
found  that  the  rioters  had  been  chiefly  manufactur- 
ers. In  the  east,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  was 
also  some  rioting,  particularly  in  the  part  of  the 
country  between  Sudbury  and  Lanham,  the  mob 
was  chiefly  composed  of  agricultural  labourers, 
"  They  gathered,"  we  are  informed,  "  like  a  snow- 
ball at  almost  every  farm-yard  they  came  to."  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  fact  may  have  been  as  Young 
states  it ;  and  it  would  be  in  great  part  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  that  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  in  each  case  the  higher-paid 
class  of  working-men,  as,  in  virtue  of  their  better 
wages,  occupying  the  most  influential  position  in 
the  general  body  of  the  labouring  population.  If  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  call  for  a  rising  of  that 
body,  it  properly  belonged  to  them  both  to  be  the  first 
to  discern  the  necessity  and  give  the  signal,  and  the 
most  active  and  conspicuous  in  carrying  on  the 
business.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  certain  measure  of  comfort  may  make  men 
more  ready  for  rioting :  the  class  of  working-men 
most  likely  to  take  to  that  course  under  the  pressure 
of  either  dearth  .or  want  of  employment  are  not 
those  whom  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  or 
the  lowering  of  wages  throws  or  would  otherwise 
throw  upon  Uie  poor-rates,  but  those  who  find  them- 
selves suddenly  deprived  or  threatened  with  the  de- 
privation of  a  social  position  which  had  hitherto  kept 
them  above  that  chance.  Not  only  Lave  the  latter 
something  more  worth  contending  for  than  the  for- 
mer— for  what  generally  in  the  first  instance  drives 
men  to  rise  agamst  the  law  is  the  dread  of  losing 
what  they  have  or  the  feeling  of  having  lost  what 
they  once  had,  not  the  hope  of  acquiring  what  they 
have  never  before  possessed — but  their  spirit  is  also 
higher  and  more  easily  inflamed.  It  is  true  that, 
after  the  movement  has  been  once  fairly  begun,  the 
others  also  are  commonly  drawn  into  it ;  and  in- 
deed it  now  changes  its  character  in  many  respects 
— in  almost  all  cases  very  speedily  becoming  an 
affair  of  mere  outrage  and  plunder,  in  which  the 
most  desperate  and  worst  characters  are  sure  to  ob- 
tain the  lead. 

The  riots  of  1766  began  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
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three  montha.    The  first  notice  we  find  of  them 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year  is  in  a  para* 
graph  under  date  of  the  30th  of  July,  which  men- 
tions that  the  poor  had  risen  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions  in  various  parts  of  DevonshiTe. 
At  Honiton  they  had  '*  seized  on  the  hags  of  com 
lodged  hy  the  farmers  in  the  puhlic-houses,  brought 
them  into  the  market,  and  sold  the  corn  at  bs.  6d, 
per  bushel,  paying  the  money  and  returning  the 
bags  to  the  owners ;"  but  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  affair  there  was  a  section  of  the  mob  that  did 
not  confine  Itself  to  such  comparatively  moderate 
courses.     A  body  of  several  hundreds  of  them,  it 
is  added,  had  attacked  and  pulled  down  the  bunting- 
mills  at  Ottery,  Tipton,  and  Sidbury,  doing  damage, 
it  was  calculated,  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  Another 
rising  had  taken  place  at  Crediton  i  and  great  dis- 
turbances had  happened  at  Exeter  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  mob  having  there  burnt  down  or 
otherwise  destroyed  several  flour-mills ;   so   that 
the  gentlemen  hsui  bought  large  quantities  of  flour, 
and  were  selling  it  to  them  at  sid.  per  pound,  in 
order  to  keep  them  quiet.     Even  this  was  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  price  of  flour ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tress which  provoked  these  disorders  must  have 
been  severe  in  the  extreme.   At  Uffeolm  and  Lem- 
nion,  also,  the  corn-mills  were  destroyed,  and  the 
wheat  in  the  granaries  of  the  farmers  seized  and 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  openly  at  frum  4s.  to  5«. 
per  bushel,  the  money,  together  with  the  empty 
sacks,  being  returned  to  the  owners.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  in  Berkshire,  a  mob  assembled 
in  the  market-place  of  Newbury,  during  the  time 
of  the  market,  "  when  they  ripped  open  the  sacks, 
and  scattered  all  the  com  about ;  took  butter,  meat, 
cheese,  and  bacon  out  of  the  shops,  and  threw  it 
into  the  streets ;"  and  so  intimidated  the  bakers 
that  they  immediately  let  down  their  bread  2d.  in 
the  peck  loaf,  and  promised  next  week  to  lower  it 
still  more.     "  From  Newbury  they  proceeded  to 
Shaw-mill,  where  they  threw  the  flour  into  the 
river,  broke  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  did 
other  considerable  damage  there,  as  well  as  at 
several  other  mills,  to  the  amount  of  near  1 000/." 
As  they  went  on,  we  see  the  spirit  of  mischief  be- 
coming wilder,  and  gaining  more  and  more  ascend- 
ency, the  measures  that  were  necessarily  taken  by 
the  government  to  put  them  down  having  at  first 
of  course  the  effect  of  still  farther  infuriating  them, 
and  making  their  proceedings  more  reckless  and 
destructive.     At  Bath,  Malroesbury,  and  Bradley, 
near  Troubridge,  they  seized  and  sold  the  com  at 
their  own  price,  as  at  Honiton,  and  pulled  down  or 
burned  the  mills.    The  following  are  a  few  more 
paragraphs  selected  from  many  to  the  same  pur- 
port in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register : — 
"  At  Leicester  and  the  neighbourhood  they  seized 
three  waggon-loads  of  cheese,  and  divided  them 
among  them. — At  Lechdale  they  seized  a  waggon- 
load  of  cheese  designed  for  London,  and  carried  it 
all  off;  and,  not  content  with  that,  broke  open  the 
warehouses  of  the  owner,  and  robbed  them"  of  five 
or  six  tons  more. — ^At  Oxford  the  mob  went  to  the 


adjacent  milk,  and  bronght  off  all  the  flour  they 
found,  and  in  the  market-place  divided  it."    By 
this  time  they  seem  to  have  dropped  altogether  the 
ceremony  of  affecting  to  pay  for  what  they  took. 
"At  Dunnington"  (prol»bly  in  Leicesterahire), 
says  another  notice,  "  the  mob  rose,  and  plundered 
a  warehouse  of  cheese,  which  was  defended  bj 
eighteen  men  with  fire-amis :  they  were  afterwards 
pursued  by  the  owner  and  a  party  of  his  friends, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  the  mob  defended  themselves 
by  stones,  drove  back  their  pursuers,  and  then  be- 
came pursuers  in  their  turn.  They  attacked  a  boat 
upon  the  Darwent,  from  whence  they  took  cheese 
to  a  considerable  amount   The  owner  offered  tibem 
50/.  to  save  his  cheese,  and  to  erect  a  pair  of  scales 
and  sell  the  whole  cargo  at  2d,  a  pound  ;   but  the 
ringleaders  cried  out,  D—n  hU  charily  !  ur-eHl  hast 
the  cheese  for  navght."     Plunder  and  destructioQ 
of  property,  as  soon  as  resistance  came  to  be  offered 
to  the  lawless  domination  of  the  mob,  rose  to  ex* 
cesses  of  a  darker  hue,  and  in  many  towns  and 
villages  the  streets  flowed  with  blood.     *^  At  Beck- 
ington,  near  Bath,  a  miller  and  his  aon  got  fire- 
arms to  oppose  the  mob,  and  actually  fired  tni 
killed  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  desperately  wounded 
others;  which  so  exasperated  the  rest  that  thej 
set  fire  to  the  mills  and  burned  them  to  the  ground.^ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  in  Gkuceatershire, 
a  huckster's  shop  was  leveUed  to  the  ground,  afier 
the  occupier  hnd  killed  one  of  the  mob. — ^At  Greit 
Colton,  in  Warwickshire,  they  rose,  traversed  the 
country,  and  did  considerable  dama^  till,  beiof 
met  by  the  military,  they  were  encountered  and 
dispersed,  eight  of  them  having  been  shot  dead 
before  they  reached   Kidderminster."      In   otber 
cases,  even  where  no  actual  loss  of  life  occurred  at 
the  moment,  the  reign  of  devastation  and  anarchy 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  many  victims  being  car- 
ried away  to  the  sure  fate  of  expiating  their  crimes 
at  no  distant  day  on  the  scaffold.    "  At  Norwidi," 
we  are  told,  "  a  general  insurrection  began  in  the 
market-place,  where  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  scat- 
tered about  by  the  rioters  in  heaps ;  the  new  null, 
a  spacious  building,  which  supplies  the  city  with 
water,  was  attacked  and  pulled  down  ;  the  flour,  to 
the  number  of  150  sacks,  thrown,  sack  after  sack, 
into  the  river;  and  the  proprietor's  books  of  ac- 
count, fiimiture,  plate,  and  money,  carried  off  or 
destroyed;  the  bakers'  shops  plundered  and  shat- 
tered; a  large  malthouse  set  fire  to  and  burnt; 
houses  and  warehouses  pulled  down ;  and  the  whole 
city  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.  During 
this  scene  of  confiision  the  magistrates  issued  out 
summonses  to  the  housekeepers  in  their  respective 
districts  to  assemble  with  staves  to  oppose  the  rioters; 
the  conflict  was  long  and  bloody,  but  in  the  end  the 
rioters  were  overpowered,  and  thirty  of  the  ring- 
leaders secured  and  committed  to  prison."  Af  any 
of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  tried  and  executed.  A 
strange  proceeding  that  the  government  adopted  on 
occasion  of  these  riots  was  to  issue  a  proclamatiQii, 
calling  upon  the  magistracy  throughout  the  country 
to  put  in  force  the  old  statute  passed  in  the  time  of 
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Edward  VI.  against  the  forestalling,  regrating^  and 
engrossing  of  com, — a  piece  of  barbarous  legisla- 
tion which  had  long  been  regarded  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  obsolete  and  defunct.  The  offences 
in  question,  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest,  are,  in  the  case  of  a  bad  har- 
Test,  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  in  averting 
the  miseries  of  absolute  famine  by  making  the  in- 
sufficient supply  go  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  upon  this 
principle  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  repealed 
in  1772,  although,  unfortunately,  forestalling, 
regrating,  and  engrossing  were  still  suffered  to  re- 
main offences  at  common  law,  and  have,  we  believe, 
even  in  recent  times,  been  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

The  information  which  Young  collected  on  the 
subject  of  wages  and  prices  in  his  Northern 
Tour  is  considerably  more  detailed  than  what  he 
has  given  in  his  Tour  thiough  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties. In  this  second  agricultural  expedition,  upon 
-which  he  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1768,  he  visited 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,  Rutland,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  York,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  and 
Buckingham.  He  has  noted  the  price  of  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  mutton,  beef,  veal,  and  pork,  in  al- 
most every  town  through  which  he  passed  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  circuit.  Wheaten  bread 
was  the  kind  generally  consumed ;  but  he  notes 
that  at  Leeds,  and  other  places  in  Yorkshire,  much 
oat  bread  was  also  used ;  that  at  Kendal,  and  other 
places  in  Westmoreland,  they  lived  chiefly  or  ex- 
clusively upon  oats;  that  at  Warrington,  iu  Cheshire, 
they  used  a  mixture  of  oats  and  bailey;  that  at 
Alnwick,  and  other  places  in  Northumberland,  the 
common  food  of  the  people  consisted  of  barley  and 
pease;  that  at  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  it  was 
barley,  or  barley  and  rye ;  that  at  Newcastle,  it  was 
chiefly  rye ;  that  at  Morpeth,  it  was  rye,  or  wheat 
and  pease,  or  barley  and  pease ;  that  at  Raby,  in 
Durham,  and  also  at  Shenstone,  in  Staffordshire,  it 
wras  mazlin  (maize-bread);  that  at  Cambo,  in 
Cumberland,  it  was  rye,  or  a  mixture  of  mazlin 
and  barley;  that  at  Glenwelt,  in  the  same  county, 
it  was  barley  and  pease,  or  beans  and  oatmeal ; 
that  at  Altringham,  in  Cheshire,  it  was  a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  barley ;  that  at  Keswick,  in  Cumber- 
land, it  was  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley.  The 
number  of  these  varieties,  about  a  dozen  in  all,  is 
curious.  On  the  whole,  and  taking  all  the  different 
kinds  of  bread  together,  Young  calculates  that  the 
average  price  at  this  time  was  not  more  than  Ijtd. 
per  lb.  within  a  hundr^  miles  of  London,l|€i{. 
within  two  hundred,  and  Id,  within  three  hundred 
miles.  Butter  he  estimates  to  cost  on  an  average 
6}d.  per  lb.  within  fifty  miles  of  the  capital,  6df. 
within  three  hundred  miles,  and  bd.  at  a  greater 
distance ;  cheese  4d.  per  lb.  within  fifty  miles,  3}c/. 
within  a  hundred,  3td,  within  two  hundred,  2d. 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  London,  2id.  at  a 
greater  distance  ^  butchers'  meat,  one  kind  with 


another,  3|^.  per  lb.  within  the  fifly  miles,  3id. 
within  the  hundred,  3d.  within  the  two  hundred, 
2id.  within  the  three  hundred,  2id.  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. "  The  influence  of  the  capital,"  he  observes, 
**  appears  very,  strongly  in  this  table.  It  is  ap- 
parent even  in  the  article  bread,  which  one  would 
suppose,  in  reason,  not  to  be  much  affected.  The 
equality  of  the  price  of  butter  surprises  me ;  but 
even  that  is  dearest  near  London,  and  cheapest  the 
farthest  from  it ;  but  the  sameness  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  miles  contradicts  so  far  the  general 
tenor  of  the  table.  Cheese  near  the  capital  is  double 
the  price  it  is  at  a  distance  from  it ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance requires  some  explanation.  Scarce  any 
cheese  is  made  around  London '  it  answers  so  much 
better  to  make  butter,  and  to  suckle,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cheese  made  is  very  trifling ;  but  the  cheese 
of  the  western  counties  is  to  be  had  through  all 
England  nearly  as  cheap  as  at  London ;  but  the 
poor  do  not  eat  it,  as  their  brethren  do  around 
London;  they  consume  only  their  own  country 
cheese,  of  a  much  poorer  sort.  The  variations  in 
the  prices  of  butchers*  meat  are  so  regular,  the  fall  so 
unbroken,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  ca- 
pital, that  one  cannot  but  attribute,  it  to  the  distance. 
The  fall  of  price  is  regular,  even  in  circumstances 
that  one  would  apprehend  sufficient  totally  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  populous  manufacturing  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  I 
expected  to  find  as  dear  as  London ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fall  of  price  is  regular  throughout 
them."  There  can  of  course  be  no  magic  in  the  mere 
name  of  the  capital ;  whatever  influence  the  London 
market  has  in  raising  prices  must  arise  from  the 
more  active  competition  there  than  elsewhere  among 
the  wealthier  classes;  but  that  is  a  force  which,  as 
already  explained,  will  in  ordinary  times  be  prin- 
cipally felt  in  the  case  of  such  commodities  as  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  luxuries.  In 
regard  to  butchers'  meat  there  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  comparative  costs  of  transport 
from  the  breeding  districts  to  London,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  price  of  that  article 
is  lower.  But  butchers*  meat,  too,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  luxury. 
Even  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty  the  mass  of 
the  people  never  have  as  much  of  it  as  they  could 
consume,  nor  anything  approaching  to  as  much. 
Bread,  or  whatever  may  be  the  usual  substitute  for 
bread  in  any  particular  district,  is  the  only  article 
of  consumption  of  which  the  labouring  population 
generally  ever  have  a  sufficiency,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons. 

Of  the  other  articles  entering  into  the  housekeep- 
ing of  the  poorer  classes.  Young  tells  us  he  found 
milk,  candles,  and  soap  nearly  of  a  uniform  price 
everywhere.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
price  of  milk  noted ;  it  was  no  doubt  much  dearer 
in  London  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  than 
in  the  country ;  but  the  price  of  soap,  and  also  that 
of  candles,  appears  to  have  varied  from  6d,  to  Sd, 
per  lb.  The  average  of  a  working  man's  house-rent 
Young  estimates  at  1/.  Ss,  2d. ;  the  cost  of  firing  at 
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1/.  3s,  lid, ;  and  the  wear  of  tools  at  7 J.  lid,  per 
annum.  But  these  items,  especially  the  two  last, 
must  evidently  have  varied  greatly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. At  Leeds,  for  instance,  house-rent  on 
ail  average  amounted  to  2/. ;  at  Wakefield  to  21.  bs. ; 
at  Newcastle  to  21.  I2s.  6d. ;  at  Hatfield  to  21.  lbs. ; 
at  Hagley  to  the  same  ;  at  North  Mims,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, to  3/.  10«. ;  at  Kensington,  still  nearer  the 
metropolis,  to  5/. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
as  low  as  lOt.  at  Morpeth,  5s.  at  Rokeby,  and  at 
Aychurch,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  no  more  than  3^.  9d.  The  expense  of 
firing  is  set  down  as  ranging  from  21.  lOs.  at 
Houghton,  and  other  places  in  Norfolk,  Rokeby, 
and  Maidenhead,  to  10«.  at  Kirby  and  Glenwelt, 
in  Cumberland;  it  was  1/.  at  Wakefield,  21. 7«.  6d. 
at  Kendal,  16.9.  at  Warrington,  and  1/.  2s.  6d.  at 
Newcastle  —  all  localities  where  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  existence  of  manufactures.  The 
wear  of  tools  is  set  down  in  some  cases  at  as  much 
as  I/,  bs. ;  in  others  at  only  2s.  6d.^  or  nothing 
at  all. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  present  within  narrow 
limits  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  various  particulars 
recorded  by  our  author  in  regard  to  the  rates  of 
wages  throughout  the  extensive  range  of  country 
which  he  surveyed  in  his  northern  tour ;  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  state  shortly  the  most  important 
of  his  hcis  and  deductions. 

He  begins,  as  before,  with  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural labour ;  but  he  now  divides  the  year  into 
41  winter  and  spring  weeks,  6  weeks  of  hay-time, 
and  5  weeks  of  harvest ;  the  rate  of  wages  in  most 
of  the  districts  he  visited  being  the  same  all  the 
year  round,  except  only  during  the  two  last-men- 
tioned short  periods.  The  rate  of  wages  per  week 
in  ha;-time  is  set  down  as  varying  from  14;.  to 
4*.,  the*  average  being  9s.  bd. ;  in  harvest  from 
16;.  to  6;.,  the  average  being  10*.  8rf. ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  from  9;.  to  4«.,  the  average  being  6;.  bd. 
Taking  one  week  with  another,  the  rate  of  wages 
for  the  whole  year  was  found  to  range  from  9t.  9d, 
to  4».  lid.,  the  average  being  Is.  Id.  This  was 
also  the  average  for  fifty  miles  around  London ;  at 
the  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  it  was  6s.  9d.; 
but  at  that  of  from  100  to  200  it  rose  to  7«.  2d. ; 
and  it  was  still  7;.  at  the  distance  of  from  200  to 
300  miles ;  although  beyond  that  distance  it  fell  to 
5;.  Sd.  The  places  in  which  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labour  throughout  the  year  are  stated  to  have 
been  highest  are  Fossen,  Cromwell,  Drayton,  Cant- 
ler,  Stillingfleet,  Holderness,  Yeddingham,  New- 
ton, Rokeby,  Kensington ;  those  at  which  they  were 
lowest  were  Astwick,  Biddenham,  Catworth,  Wool- 
ley,  Wilberfort,  Kirkleatham,  Craikhill,  Sleningford, 
Danby,  Alnwick,  Belford,  Hetton,  Berwick,  Orms- 
kirk,  and  Shenstone.  Wherever  food  was  given 
along  with  money,  its  value  is  included  in  the 
above  sums. 

The  wages  of  servants,  male  and  female,  are  next 
stated.  First  men-scrvanU  had  from  13/.  10*.  to 
7/.  per  annum,  on  an  average  10/.  8*.  6d.;  second 


men  from  12/.  to  4/.,  on  an  average  6/.  11*.  ;  l«ds 
from  7/.  to  1/.,  on  an  average  3/.  2*. ;  dahy-fnaids, 
from  5/.  10*.  to  2/.  10*.,  on  an  average  3/.  19*.; 
other  maid-servants  from  4/.  15*.  to  1/.  17#.  6d^ 
on  an  average  3/.  5*.  These  rates,  we  must  sup- 
pose, were  exclusive  of  meat  and  drink,  although 
it  is  not  80  explained.  The  wages  paid  to  women 
per  week,  again,  which  are  stated  to  have  been,  on 
an  average,  6*.  3d.  in  harvest,  4*.  4d.^  in  hay-tiiiie, 
and  3*.  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  probably  include  the 
value  of  whatever  was  given  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  food,  beer,  or  milk. 

A  comparison  is  afterwards  instituted  between  the 
rates  of  wages  or  earnings  and  the  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal necessaries  of  life  in  different  places.    **  1  sup- 
pose a  labourer,*'  says  our  author,  **  to  earn  the 
average  of  the  three  seasons  ;  his  wife  to  work  her 
harvest  and  hay-time  as  long  as  the  husband,  and 
to  be  employed  six  weeks  every  winter  at  the  priee 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  one  of  his  sons  to  be  a  first 
man,  anoUier  a  second,  and  a  third  a  lad  in  service; 
a  daughter  a  dairy-maid,  and  another  a  commoB-  *" 
maid ;  all  at  the  respective  prices,  but  exclusive  d 
the  board  of  all  servants.    Now  this  is  by  no  mesos 
a  representation  of  real  fJEunilies,  because  probably 
but  few  are  so  disposed  of;  but  it  will  unite  in  oat 
view  the  earnings  of  all  kinds,  and  show  in  asingfe 
sum  the  total  of  each  kind  of  labour  in  a  just  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  each."     It  appears  that 
the  total  earnings  of  a  man,  his  wife,  his  three  sons, 
and  his  two  daughters,  thus  situated,  would  have 
been  66/.  6*.  at  Stillingfleet,  in  the  East  Riding  «f 
Yorkshire,  where  the  general  rate  of  wages  wai 
highest,  and  34/.  9s.  at  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire, 
where  wages  on  the  whole  were  lowest.     Ytt  at 
Stillingfleet  the   average  price  of  bread,  hatter, 
cheese,  and  meat,  taking  one  with  another,  was 
only  2id.  per  lb. ;    whereas  at  Ormskirk  it  was 
3ict. ;  bread  being  at  the  former  place  1</.,  at  the 
latter  Id. ;  butter  at  the  former  5^d.,  at  the  latter 
*1d. ;  cheese  at  the  former  2</.,  at  the  latter  3d. ; 
butchers'  meat  at  the  former  3|^(/.,  at  the  latter  3c/. 
From  further  statements  it  appears  that,  among 
seventy-six  places  which  are  brought  under  review, 
in  five  the  average  price  of  provisions  was  S^cLper 
lb.,  the  average  annual  earnings  of  such  a  fiunilyas 
has  been  described  51/.  8^.,  and  the  average  rate 
of  wages  per  week  6^.  8^^. ;  that  in  eighteen  the 
price  of  provisions  was  2|d.,  the  annual  earnings 
bll.  3s.  lOd.y  the  weekly  wages  Is. ;  that  in  seven 
the  price  of  provisions  was  3d.  the  annual  earnings 
53/.  2s.  4(/.,  the  weekly  wi^es  6s.  6ld. ;  that  in 
nine  the  price  of  provisions  was  3id.,  the  annual 
earnings  47/.  169.,  the  weekly  wages  6^.   bid. ; 
that  in  sixteen  the  price  of  provisions  was  3^. ,  the 
annual  earnings  50/.  Is.  lid.,  the  weekly  wages 
Is.  3d. ;  that  in  eight  the  price  of  provisions  was 
3}(/.,  the  annual  earnings  50/.  17«.  1  Ic/.,  the  weekly 
wages  ^s.  Id.;  and  that  in  thirteen  the  price  oi 
provisions  was  4(/.,  the  annual  earnings  50/.  10s.  &d^ 
the  weekly  wages  7*.  4d.    "  These  tables  prove," 
observes  our  author,  **  that  the  dependence  of  die 
price  of  labour  on  that  of  provikioDS  is  extremely 
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uncertain,  if  anything  at  all;  and  in  numerous 
inatancea  the  former  aeema  palpably  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  of  the  latter.  The  labouring  poor  who 
pay  the  aggregate  price  of  4d.  per  lb.  for  provisions 
earn  31,  a-year  less  than  others  who  are  supplied  at 
Bd.  per  lb.    Those  who  feed  at  3id,  earn  less  by 

near  6/.  than  others  at  3c(. In  bread 

the  same  contradictions  are  found.  The  man  who 
pays  Id.  a  pound  earns  as  much,  within  a  few  shil- 
lings, as  he  who  pays  2d» ;  and  he  who  eats  it  at 
]  ia.,  more.  Whatever  kinds  of  provisions  are  taken, 
the  same  contradictions  will  appear.  In  no  state 
of  the  case  will  there  be  found  any  the  least  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  price  of  provisions  determines 
that  of  labour The  rates  of  labour  ad- 
mit of  prodigious  variations  that  are  totally  unac- 
countable. I  apprehend  that  chance  has  been  the 
mother  of  three-fourths.  Famine,  before  the  export- 
ation of  com  was  encouraged,  and  extreme  high 
prices,  locally  heightened  the  prices  of  labour,  as  the 
_richer-4nhabitanta  were  more  or  less  willing  to 
aaaist  the  poor;  the  rates  so  raised  in  some  places 
continued  after  the  occasion,  in  others  were  reduced : 
hence  undoubtedly  arose  a  part  of  those  variations 
which  we  are  so  much  puzzled  to  account  for ;  and 
auch  accidents  could  scarcely  fail  of  throwing  a  great 
Tariety  over  the  whole  kingdom." 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  we  may  remark  that 
the  facts  as  stated  show  that  there  was  not  as  yet 
any  free  communication  from  one  district  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  either  of  labour  or  of  provi- 
sions, and  that  therefore  the  inferences  which  are 
drawn  do  not  apply  to  the  supposition  of  such  free 
communication  being  fully  established.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  of  Ormskirk  would  not  have 
remained  there  paying  two-fifths  more  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  earning  only 
half  as  much  wages,  as  the  people  of  Stillingfleet, 
if  they  had  not  been,  by  whatever  causes,  nearly 
aa  strongly  bound  to  the  soil  as  the  trees  that  grew 
out  of  it,  or  the  ancient  ascripti  glebcB,  The  ob- 
stacles that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  removal  may 
have  been  legal  obstacles  or  natural  obstacles ;  they 
may  have  been  detained  in  the  place  where  they 
were  born  by  the  law  of  settlement,  or  by  the  want 
of  roads  and  facilities  of  transport,  or  by  their  po- 
verty, or  their  ignorance,  or  their  indolence,  or  their 
lore  of  their  native  soU,  or  the  mere  want  of  the 
habit  of  emigration ;  and  it  may  be  that  these  causes, 
or  some  of  them,  will  always  act  with  a  certain 
degree  of  force  in  impressing  a  stationary  character 
upon  the  population  of  a  country.  But  still  the 
principle  remains  true,  that  both  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  the  prices  of  labour  tend  everywhere 
to  a  level,  and  will  find  such  level  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  prevented  by  such  natural  or  artificial 
obstacles  aa  have  been  enumerated;  and  it  seems 
also  to  be  evident  enough  that  the  price  of  provi- 
sions in  any  particular  place  must  always  form  an 
element  in  the  real  value  of  wages  there,  and  that 
consequently  the  general  equality  which  wages  have 
a  disposition  to  assume  will  exhibit  a  diversity  in 
the  money-ratea  corresponding  to  the  diversity  in 


the  prices  of  provisions;  in  other  words,  that  wages 
as  represented  in  money  will,  in  so  far  as  these  re- 
gulating principles  are  permitted  to  operate,  be 
greater  or  less  according  as  the  price  of  provisions 
in  the  local  market  is  high  or  low.  Practically, 
however,  the  question  is  always  one  of  great  com- 
plexity, and  there  are  peculiarities  in  every  case 
that  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple; supposing  all  the  above-mentioned  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  free  transference  of  labour 
from  one  locality  to  another  to  be  ever  so  much 
reduced,  or  altogether  removed,  there  would  still 
remain  the  real  advantages,  apart  from  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  which  one  place  or  occupation  often 
possesses  over  another,  and  which  might  more  than 
compensate  for  the  rate  of  wages  being  lower  than 
elsewhere  or  in  other  occupations ;  and,  above  all, 
there  would  be  the  difficulty  always  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  working  man  in  transferring  himself 
from  one  species  of  labour  to  another,  a  difficulty 
which  in  many  cases  is  altogether  insuperable,  and 
which  would  alone  suffice  to  maintain  distinct  claasea 
of  workmen  and  distinct  rates  of  wages  in  the  same 
country,  even  if  all  other  impediments  to  the  free 
diffusion  of  labour  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  be- 
come wholly  inoperative.  Further,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  this  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
price  of  provisions  upon  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  provisions  upon  the  general  rate  of  wages. 
In  the  latter  question  the  principle  of  the  tendency 
of  wages  to  find  a  level  does  not  come  into  consi- 
deration at  all. 

The  wages  of  manufacturing  laboiur  Young  found 
upon  this  tour  to  be  everywhere  higher  on  a  medium 
than  those  of  agricultural  labour.  In  the  lace-manu- 
facture atBedford  women  earned  4^.  6d,  and  girls  4x. 
a- week ;  men  in  the  iron-works  at  Rotherham  10«., 
boys  in  the  potteries  there  3f . ;  in  the  plating  and 
cutlery  trades  at  Sheffield,  men  13^.  6d.,  women 
4f.,  girls  3s, ;  in  the  cloth  manufacture  at  Wake- 
field, men  lOf.,  boys  1^.  9d, ;  the  colliers  in  that 
neighbourhood  lis,;  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  at 
Leeds,  men  Ss,  3(/.,  boys  5;.,  women  St.  6d., 
girls  Is.  Sd,;  in  the  alum- works  at  Ayton,  in 
Cheshire,  men  7x.  6d, ;  in  the  lead-minea  at  Frem- 
ingtun  in  Yorkshire,  men  7^.  6d.^  women  6f ., 
boys  and  girls  3s,  3d. ;  in  the  making  of  hucka- 
backs at  Darlington,  men  8s,  6d, ;  the  coUien 
at  Newcastle  15^.;  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons 
and  checks  at  Carlisle,  men  9«. ;  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  stockings,  cottons,  and  linsey-woolseys,  and 
in  the  tanning  works,  at  Kendal,  men  9s.  bd.^  wo- 
men 3s,  3d.^  children  2«. ;  in  the  sail-cloth  and 
sacking  manufactures,  and  in  the  making  of  pins 
and  of  shoes,  at  Warrington,  men  Ss.  1d,^  women 
4^.  G^i.,  children  2^.  6<^. ;  in  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  and  in  the  porcelain  and  glass  works,  at 
Liverpool,  men  8 J.  lid. ;  in  the  manufactures  of 
fustians,  checks,  hats,  and  small  wares  at  Man- 
chester, men  *ls.  ,ld,<,  women  bs.  4£(.,  children 
3s.  bd. ;  in  the  potteries  at  Bundem,  in  Stafford- 
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shire,  men  9^.  6ii.,  women  ps.  6d.;  in  the  making 
of  shoes  and  hats  at  Newcastle,  men  8t.  6(/.,  wo- 
men 4t.  6(/.,  children  Is.;  in  the  porcelain  and 
glove  manufactures  at  Worcester,  men  9t.,  women 
is.  6(f.t  children  2^.  3d.  The  account  presents  a 
tolerahly  complete  view  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
northern  and  midland  counties,  as  well  as  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  population  employed  in  them,  at 
this  date.  Young  calculates  that  the  average  rates 
of  manufacturing  wages  were  for  men  9s.  6d.,  for 
women  4s.  *ld.y  and  for  children  2s.  6d. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
throughout  England  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period  is  described  by  Dr.  Bum,  in  his 
History  of  the  Poor-Laws,  published  in  1764,  in 
the  following  passage : — "  The  oflBce  of  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  seems  to  be  understood  to  be  this :  to 
keep  an  extraordinary  look-out  to  prevent  persons 
coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,  and  to  fly  to 
the  justices  to  remove  them ;  and,  if  a  man  brings 
a  certificate,  then  to  caution  the  inhabitants  not  to 
let  him  a  farm  of  10/.  a-year,  and  to  take  care  to 
keep  him  out  of  all  parish  offices ;  to  warn  them, 
if  they  will  hire  servants,  to  hire  them  half-yeaily, 
or  by  the  month,  or  by  the  week,  or  by  the  day, 
rather  than  by  any  way  that  shall  give  them  a  set- 
tlement ;  or,  if  they  do  hire  them  for  a  year,  then 
to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  before 
the  yearns  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them ;  to  main- 
tain their  pour  as  cheap  as  they  can  at  all  events  ; 
not  to  lay  out  twopence  in  prospect  of  any  future 
good,  but  only  to  serve  the  present  necessity ;  to 
bargain  with  some  steady  person  to  take  them  by 
the  lump,  who  yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them, 
but  to  hang  over  them  in  ierrorem  if  they  shall 
complain  to  the  justices  for  want  of  maintenance ; 
to  send  them  out  into  the  country  a  begging  (for 
why  cannot  they  go  as  well  as  others  they  will 
mention  ?  and,  the  feebler  they  are,  the  more  pro- 
fitable will  be  their  peregrinations) ;  to  bind  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or 
to  what  trade,  but  to  take  special  care  that  the 
master  live  in  another  parish ;  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  if  any  dispute  happens  about  a  settlement, 
and  in  that  particular  to  invert  the  general  rule, 
and  stick  at  no  expense ;  to  pull  down  cottages ;  to 
drive  out  as  many  inhabitants  and  admit  as  few  as 
possibly  they  can,  that  is,  to  depopulate  the  parish 
m  order  to  lessen  the  poor's  rate ;  to  be  generous, 
indeed,  sometimes,  in  giving  a  portion  with  the 
mother  of  a  bastard  child  to  the  reputed  father  on 
condition  that  he  will  marry  her,  or  with  a  poor 
widow  (for  why  should  she  be  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  matrimony?) — always  provided  that 
the  husband  is  settled  elsewhere;  or,  if  a  poor 
man  with  a  large  family  appears  to  be  industrious, 
they  will  charitably  assist  him  in  taking  a  farm  in 
some  neighbouring  parish,  and  give  him  10/.  to 
pay  his  first  year's  rent  with ;  and,  if  any  of  their 
poor  has  a  mercantile  genius,  they  will  purchase 
for  him  a  box,  with  pins,  needles,  laces,  buckles, 
and  such-like  wares,  and  send  him  abroad  in  qua- 


lity of  a  petty  chapman ;  with  the  profits  wbereof, 
and  a  moderate  knack  at  stealing,  he  can  decently 
support  himself,  and  educate  his  children  in  tl« 
same  industrious  way."    Sir  Frederick  Eden  calls 
this  a  "  somewhat  too  highly-coloured  picture  ;** 
but,  although  ite  tone  is  sarcastic,  the  statement 
appears,  in  regard  to  the  facts  embodied  in  it,  to  be 
substantially  correct.     Indeed,  some  of  the  moat 
revolting  features  in  the  management  of  pauperism 
at  this  time  are  not  here  noticed.     In  the  year 
1767,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  philan- 
thropic Jonas  Hanway,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  induced  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  poor  parish  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  within  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
and  this  committee  reported,  that,  according  to  the 
parish   registers,   "taking  the  children  bom  in 
workhouses  or  parish-houses,  or  received  of  and 
under  twelve  months  old,  in  the  year  1763,  and 
following  the  same  into  1764  and  1765,  only  seten 
in  one  hundred  appeared  to  have  survived   thii 
short  period ;  that,  having  called  for  the  registcis 
of  the  years  1754,  1755,  1761,  1762,  of  the  chil- 
dren placed  out  apprentices  by  the  parishes  witha 
the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears  that  there  hen 
been  apprenticed  out  the  number  of  1419;  but, 
upon  examining  the  ages  at  which  the  said  children 
so  placed  out  were  received  in  the  seven  years 
from  1741  till  they  grew  up  to  be  jilaced  out,  it 
appears  that  only  19  of  those  born  in  the  work- 
houses, or  received  into  them  under  twelve  mouths 
old,  compose  any  part  of  the  1419;  and,  even  of 
those  received  as  far  as  three  years  old,  only  thirty- 
six  appear  to  have    survived  in  the    hands  of 
the  said  parishes  to  be  placed  out  apprentices." 
"  It    appears,"    adds    the    report,    "  that   the 
children  are  kept  in  the  several  workhouses  ia 
town,  or  in  the  hands  of  parish  nurses  in  town, 
only  a  small  portion  of  them  being  sent  into  ths 
country  to  be  nursed,  and  the  price  of  3(.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  week,  first  paid,  is  often  reduced  so  low  as 
U.  6d.  and  1*.  per  week."    The  committee  were 
satisfied   from  evidence  laid   before  them    that 
2s.  6d.  a-week  was  as  small  a  sum  as  a  child  could 
be  nursed  for,  **  to  have  justice  done  it."     In  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendation  of  this  committee 
an  act  was  passed  that  same  session  obliging  all 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  to  send  all 
parish  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  within  a 
fortnight  after  they  were  born  or  received  into  the 
workhouses,  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  at  the  least 
from  Loudon,  to  be  there  nursed  and  taken  care  of 
till  they  were  six  years  of  age ;  and  directing  that 
not  less  than  2t.  6i.  a-week  should  be  paid  for 
each  during    all  that  time,  and  not  leas  than  2s. 
a-week  for  so  long  afterwards  as  the  child  should 
be  left  in  the  country.     It  was  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  burials  in  London   was  diminished 
2100  annually  by  the  operation  of  thb  act.     The 
efiect  of  it  may  be  seen  by  a  return  inserted  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  1778,  firom 
which  it  appears  that,  of  9727  children  under  six 
yean  of  age  received  in  the  several  workhouses  of 
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the  metropolitan  pariehes  during  the  preceding 
eleven  years,  there  had  only  died  2042,  or  abou 
twenty-two  in  the  hundred,  instead  of  ninety-three 
in  the  hundred  in  two  years  as  before.  By  the  same 
act  parish  officers  were  prohibited  from  binding  out 
l>oy8  and  girls  apprentices  for  a  longer  term  than 
seven  years,  or  till  they  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  A  previous  act  of  the  year  1 762  had 
established  a  registry  of  all  parish  children  under 
four  years  of  age  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Philanthropists  and  speculators  continued 
throughout  this  period  to  propose  their  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  poor-laws  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  further  increase  of  the  rates,  as  they 
had  been  doing  for  the  preceding  century.*  Of  the 
various  plans  of  this  kii:d  laid  before  the  public, 
the  most  remarkable  was  one  announced  by  Baron 
Maseres  in  1772, '' for  establishing  life  annuities 
in  parishes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;'*  a  bill  to 
carry  which  inco  effect  was  brought  into  parliament 
the  following  year,  but  was,  after  it  had  passed  the 
Commons,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  The  amount 
of  actual  legislation,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism  during  this  first  quarter  of  a  century 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  not  considerable. 

In  1775  an  act  was  passed  repealing  an  old  act 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  forbade  the  erecting 
of  cottages  without  having  at  least  four  acres  of 
land  attached  to  eacii.  As  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
observes,  in  modern  times  there  could  not  well  be 
supposed  to  be  much  danger  of  cottages  becoming 
too  numerous.  "  I  know  several  parishes,"  says 
this  writer,  *'  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
poor  labour  under  is  the  impossibility  of  procuring 

habitations I  am   acquainted  with  one 

parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  city,  in 
which,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  tene- 
ments or  small  plots  of  land  to  build  on,  poor 
people  have,  more  than  once,  availed  themselves 
of  a  long  night  to  rear  a  hovel  on  the  road-side  or 
on  the  common."  t 

Between  1760  and  1780  several  acts  were  passed 
incorporating  parishes  and  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  vesting  them  with 
power  to  borrow  money,  to  erect  houses  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  frame  local  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  poor.  And  an  act  passed  in 
1780  declared  that  all  persons  to  whom  any 
children  should  be  appointed  to  be  bound  appren- 
tices under  such  local  acts  of  incorporation,  or  any 
other  act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  any  particu- 
lar district  of  England,  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
them  imder  a  penalty  often  pounds,  provided  they 
were  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands  in  the 
parish  to  which  the  apprenticed  child  belonged. 
This  act  also  directed  that  bastards  born  in  houses 
of  industry  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
mother's  parish. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  member  for 
Lichfield,  whose  exertions  had  been  employed  on 
the  reform  of  the  laws  regarding  pauperism  ever 

•  See  Piet.  Hist  of  Eng.  iU.  007,  and  It.  8tf . 
t  Sute  of  tb^  Poor,  i.  861. 


since  the  year  1765,  suceeUed  in  procuring  the 
passing  of  an  act  ^'for  the  better  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,"  which,  among  other  regu- 
lations, made  provision  for  enabling  any  two  or 
more  parishes  or  other  districts  that  chose  to  unite 
for  the  erection  of  a  common  workhouse,  and  the 
general  administration  of  their  poor-rates  by  a 
board  of  guardians  composed  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds  or  up- 
wards in  the  several  parishes,  under  the  sanction  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace.  Very  few  incorporations 
of  parishes,  however,  took  place  under  this  act; 
the  powers  granted  by  which  were  considered  to 
be  so  defective  that  in  several  instances  parishes 
that  wished  •  to  be  incorporated  after  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  statute-book,  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  preferred  undergoing 
the  expense  of  obtaining  special  acts  for  them- 
selves. 

From  returns  made  upon  oath  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  conformity  with  an  act  passed  in 
1776,  it  appears  that  in  that  year  the  total  money 
raised  by  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales  was  1,720,316/. ;  and  that  there 
was  expended  on  the  poor  1,556,804/.,  besides 
80,296/.  for  the  rent  of  workhouses,  or  of  habitations 
for  the  poor,  and  35,072/.  in  litigation.  There 
was  also  a  sum  of  137,656/.  expended  in  the  pay- 
ment of  county-rates.  Subsequent  returns  ob- 
tained under  the  same  act  showed  that  the  amount 
raised  was  2,132,486/.  in  1783;  2,185,889/.  in 
1784;  and  2,184,904/.  in  1785.  The  increase  of 
the  rates,  therefore,  had  been  fully  a  fourth  in  the 
nine  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1776.  Com- 
paring, indeed,  the  net  expenditure  upon  the  poor 
for  that  year  with  the  medium  expenditure  for  the 
other  three  years,  it  appeared  that  the  increase  had 
been  not  far  from  a  third  in  that  brief  space  of  time. 

Arthur  Young  concludes  his  Northern  Tour  with 
an  elaborate  speculation  on  what  he  designates 
"  the  State  of  the  Nation"  at  that  date  (1770)  ;  and 
we  may  wind  up  the  present  chapter  with  a  short 
abstract  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  he 
considers  to  be  2,800,000 ;  the  landlords,  with  their 
families  and  dependents,  800,000 ;  the  manufac- 
turing population  3,000,000;  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  commerce  700,000;  clergy,  lawyers, 
physicians,  professors  of  the  arts,  literary  men,  &c., 
200,000;  the  army,  navy,  and  other  persons 
maintaineS  out  of  the  public  revenue,  500,000; 
the  non-industrious  poor,  500,000;  making  the 
entire  population  of  England  and  Wales  8,500,000. 
The  income  derived  from  the  toil  he  estimates 
at  66,000,000/.;  that  from  manufactures  at 
27,000,000/. ;  that  from  commerce  at  10,000,000/. ; 
that  from  the  practice  of  law,  physic,  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  &c.,  at  5,000,00u/.;  that  from  money 
lent  at  interest  at  5,000,000/. ;  and  the  public 
revenue  at  9,000,000/. ;  making  what  he  calls 
the  total  income  of  the  country  122,000,000/.     Of 
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course  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  that  such 
was  the  distribution  of  the  entire  annual 'income 
of  the  country  among  the  different  classes  of  the 
population.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  remark 
how  very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon 


[BCX>K  I. 

such  calculations,  even  regarded  as  mere  g«ieral 
approximations  to  the  truth.  They  are  in  fact  for 
the  most  part  but  guesses,  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  which  we  have  seldom  any  means 
of  testing. 


Tbk  Fimt  Goiirxo  Movxy  lastrio  bt  thi  Uititko  Statrs  of  AjfxmirA.    Th«  Metal  i 


I  to  be  Pewter. 


ENn    or   VOLUME    THE    FIRST. 
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